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Narration by ROBERT RYAN ‘WILL GEER 
Words & Music by WOODY GUTHRIE 
Adapted and staged by MILLARD LAMPELL 
Audio-Visuals by JERRY OBERWAGER 


ALIVE AND WELL—Folk-rock artist Bob Dylan returned to companied by Rick Danko, left, and Robbie Robertson, right, 
Carnegie Hall after spending 17 months in seclusion following ended rumors of that he had died or injured his brain in the 
a motorcycle accident. His appearance, at which he was ac- motorcycle crash, the summer of 1966. 


Peedeced by HAHOLD LEVENTHAL 
Assistants te Prodecer: THRRY SULLIVAN, (RENE ZACIES 





Dylan Plays At Woody Guthrie Tribute 


The Grand Coulee Dam 
ee! Folk-Rock Idol Proves He’s Alive, Picking 


This Train Is Bound For Glory (with ensemble) NEW YORK \?—Bob Dylan is alive, well and per- Is Bound for Glory.” Arlo also is a folk singer, whose 


This Land Is Your Land (with ensemble) forming at Carnegie Hall. antidraft talking blues record, “Alice’s Restaurant,” 
That's the news for those in the younger generation sold over 100,000 copies 


has 


who idolize Dylan and his folk-rock music and have been Pete Seeger played a banjo but all the rest played 
Notes: concerned because he hasn't made a public appearance guitars—Judy Collins, Tom Paxton. Odetta, Richie 
2 shows, performance from the first show since a motorcycle accident in August 1966 Havens and Jack Elliott. Audience applause was gen- 

- : Dylan appeared twice at Carnegie Saturday in “A erous for each of the eight singers 
Mu e n _ > 

officially released on “A Tribute to Woody Musical Tribute to Woody Guthrie,’ ending 17 months Songs. most of them considered folk songs now, in- 

. ie : 
Guthrie, Part One” in 1972 of seclusion and rumors that he had died, or had in- cluded—“Oklahoma Hills,”’ “So Long It’s Been Good to 


jured his brain in the accident Know You,” “John Hardy.” “Talking Dust Bowl,” “It 

Although it was Dylan’s “return’ after 17 months, Takes a Worried Man,” and “This Land Is Your Land.” 

p—9 THE DAILY HOME NEWS it was Woody Guthrie’s show. Eight folk singers took Dylan sang, playing accoustical guitar, along with 
SR es ne me Se part, singing 29 songs written by Guthrie, with pro- the Crackers, a five-piece rock group, two electric gui- 
ceeds going to the Committee to Combat Huntington's tars, electric organ, piano and drums. He sang in his 

—eceople Disease. Guthrie died in 1967 of Huntington’s Disease, urgent, compelling folk-rock style as they did “Grand 
a gradual and incurable paralysis. Coulee Dam,” “This World Was Lucky to See Him 


Arlo Guthrie, Woody Guthrie's 20-year-old son, Born.”’ a tribute to FDR, and “I Ain't Got No Home in 
started the show by playing on his guitar, “This Train This -World Any More.” 


IN TRIBUTE—Bob Dylan, center, who spent 17 months 
In seclusion after a motorcycle accident, sings with the 
Crackers during a tribute to Woody Guthrie in Carnegie 
Hall Friday. His appearance ended frequent rumors that 
he had died or injured his brain in the August, 1966, acci- 
dent, Other performars in the rock group that sometimes 
tour with Dylan are, Rick Danko, left, and Robbie Robert- 
son, Guthrie, who wrote folk songs, died last year. (AP 
Wirephoto) 
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Beatles Dump the Maharishi — See Page 18 


DYLAN’S BASEMENT TAPE SHOULD BE RELEASED 


BY JANN WENNER 


Two months before he went to 
Nashville to record John Wesley 
Harding, Bob Dylan spent some time 
in the basement of his upstate New 
York home. There he made a rough 
but very listenable tape with thirteen 
songs. 

There is enough material — most 
all of it very good — to make an 
entirely new Bob Dylan record, a 
record with a distinct style of its own. 
Although it is highly unlikely that 
Dylan would want to go into the 
studio to record material that is now 
seven or eight months old, nonethe- 
less these tapes could easily be re- 
mastered and made into a record. 
The concept of a cohesive record is 
already present. 

Whatever the original intention of 
the session, what happened was that 
Dylan and his band made a demo, a 
collection of songs vaguely arranged 
and fitted to instrumentals, for oth- 
er artists to audition to see if they 
would like to record any of the ma- 
terial. One of the songs on the tape 


Sunset 
Sound Recorders 
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—"Quinn the Eskimo” or “The Migh- 
ty Quinn”—reached the top position 
on radio surveys in a version by the 
English group Manfred Mann. An- 
other of them, and one of the best 
—“This Wheel’s On Fire”"—has just 
been released in England in a ver- 
sion by British vocalist Julie Driscoll 
and organist Brian Auger. Their ver- 
sion is supposed to be quite good 
and will probably be released shortly 
in the United States. 

The group backing Dylan on this 
tape is called the Crackers. Former- 
ly they were the Hawks. The band, 
which lives with Dylan at his home, 
consists of Levon Helm on drums, 
Rick Danko on bass and Robbie Rob- 
ertson on guitar. They accompanied 
him at Carnegie Hall for the recent 
Woody Guthrie Memorial program. 
Robbie Robertson has been working 
with Dylan for the past three years. 

The instrumentation is closest to 
Blonde on Blonde, including an or- 
gan, an electric bass, drums and two 
guitars, accoustic and electric. The 
Singing is more closely related to 
John Wesley Harding, however. The 


Sunset 
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style is typically Dylan: humorous, 
rock-and-rolly with repetitious pat- 
terns. One of the things peculiar to 
this tape is that Dylan is working 
with a group; there is more interac- 
tion between him and the instrumen- 
talists than can be seen in any of his 
other efforts, plus there is vocal back- 
up in the choruses from his band. 

The quality of the recording is 
fairly poor, it was a one-track, one- 
take job with all the instruments re- 
corded together. The highs and lows 
are missing, but Dylan's voice is clear 
and beautiful, Additionally the tape 
has probably gone through several 
dozen dubs, each one losing a little 
more quality. 


Here is a summary of some of the 
songs: 

Million Dollar Bash: In the back- 
ground of all Dylan’s material is the 
style of rock and roll, and in this 
song is the sing-songy tune and the 
“ooo-baby, ooohh-weee, 000-baby oooh- 
weee” chorus. The song is just a 
funny one, about people who run 
around like chickens with their heads 


cut off (“I get up in the morning, but 
it’s too early to wake”) trying to get 


someplace or other, including a good - 


party, like the Million Dollar Bash 
where everybody ends up anyway. 


Yea Heavy and a Bottle of Bread: 
This will probably not be recorded 
by anyone, because it isn’t terribly 
good. The imagery is Highway 61, the 
melody non-existent. (“The comic 
book and me caught the bus, then the 
chauffer she was back in bed.”) 


Please Mrs. Henry starts out like . 


a Johnny Cash song, a tale about a 
poor cat without a dime and with 
too much to drink. (“I'm a sweet 
bourbon daddy and tonight I am 
blue.”) It is indicative of where Dy- 
lan was headed because it's about a 
mah who's hit some hard times and 
needs a little help. The song is a 
sort of swaying “Rainy Day Women” 
number, but without all the laugh- 
ing and hoopla. 


Down In The Flood: Flatt & 


Scruggs did this song. In Dylan's ver- - 


—Continued on Page 19 











ing figures around Dylan’s vocal. It 

has the potential of being a great 

swinging rock and roll song, capable 
of sustaining a lot of tension between 
the rhythm and the vocal. The poten- 
tial for a rock and roll treatment is 
not at all coincidental, as the theme 
is very much reminiscent of “Like 
a Rolling Stone” and “Positively 
Fourth Street,” in that the subject. 
is about a chick (“Mama”) who let 
the singer down and will have to 
“find another best friend now.” The 
statement and drama is not as harsh 
as those previous songs, in fact much 
milder in style, words and situation, 
but it is the familiar set-up. 

Tiny Montgomery: The lyric stra- 
tegy here is rather diffuse, about 
telling everybody in “old Frisco” that 
“Tiny Montgomery says ‘Hello’.” 
“Everybody” is a collection of rather 
moderate freaks and _ non-descripts, 
and one can’t help thinking that Dy- 
lan is taking cognizance of some of 
the more publicized aspects of San 
Francisco. The organ in this song 
does several hard-to-hear electronic 
bits and the vocal is backed a con- 
tinual high-pitched chorus. 

This Wheel’s On Fire; A little Del 
Shannon piano in the beginning tips 
off the most dramatic and ‘moving 
vocal by Dylan in this collection, The 
drums become clear for the first 
time on this song. It is a great num- 
ber, possibly the very best by this 
group. 

“This wheel’s on fire/Rolling down 
the road;/ Just notify my next of 
kin/This wheel shall explode.” 

The song is a very passionate love 
story (“You know we shall meet 
again/If your memory serves you 
well”) about a woman who must in- 
evitably return bound by a fate, to 
the man she has neglected but who 
has done everything he possibly can 
for her. 

The style here is close to J. W. 
Harding, the aching and yearning is 
soul wrenchingly intense. 

Ain’t Goin’ Nowhere: “Get your 
mind off wintertime.” This song like 
many of the others and much of John 
Wesley Harding could be character- 
ized as part of Dylan’s continuing ad- 
vice to calm down, smile on your — 
brother, let’s get together .. . 

I Shall Be Released: Curiously 
enough the music in this song and 
the high pleading sound of Dylan’s 
voice reminds one of the Bee Gees. 
It is one of the few songs on the 
tape with an instrumental break. 
“They say every man needs protec- 
tion/They say every man must fall/ 
Yet I swear I see my reflection/ 
Someplace so high above this wall.” 

Tears of Rage: This is a very sad 
and a very confusing song. I’m sure 
you will understand it when it is 
recorded and released by some art- 
ist. “Why must I always be the 
one.” ' 

Quinn the Eskimo is familiar to 
most in the version by Manfred 
Mann, Dylan does the song slower, 
does use flutes, but doesn’t make 
the great differentiation between 
the verse and the chorus. “Mighty 
Quinn” is the: most obvious of these 
songs to give a full-blown rock and 
roll treatment. 

Open the Door Richard: “Take 
care of all of your memories/For 
you can not relive them;/And re- 
remember when you’re out there/ 
You must always first forgive them.” 
This is a light, swinging song. 

Nothing Is There: If this doesn’t 
prove Dylan’s sense of humor, little 
will. This sounds like 1956 vintage 
rock and roll; the piano triplets (Dy- 
lan himself playing, I’m sure) are a 
direct cop from Fats Domino’s “Blue- 
berry Hill.” Dylan is one of the few 
rock and roll artists who uses both 
a piano and an organ. 

The last song gives interesting in- 
sight into the nature of this unreleased 
Dylan material. Even though he used 
one of the finest rock and roll bands 
ever assembled on the Highway 61 
album, here he works with his own 
band, for the first ime. Dylan brings 
that instinctual feel for rock and roll 
to his voice for the first time. If, 
this were ever to be released, it 
would be a classic. 
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Bob Dylan Band 
to Release Album 


Bob Dylan's backing group currently known as the 
Band, will release an album with several new Dylan 
compositions shortly on Capitol. The LP will be called 
"Music From Big Pink." Formerly known as Crackers, 
the Band has evolved from a Canadian combo once 
called the Hawks (with Ronnie Hawkins, who is no 
longer with them). They sound a bit like Procol Harum, 


a bit like Traffic and a lot like no one else. Among the 
members of ae group, who live in Dylan's house in 
Woodstock, N.Y., are Robbie Robertson, guitar; Levon 
Holmes, drums, and Rick Danko, bass. Their music is 
countryish, in line with Dylan's latest direction, but still 
very much rock. The album is great—powerful 
unexpected harmonies, excellent instrumental work and 
a unique sound, 

Rolling Stone, the lively pop tabloid published in San 
Francisco, also reports the existence of a tape of 15 new 
songs by Dylan, among them "Quinn the Eskimo," 
"Ain't Going Nowhere" and "Down in the Flood," al- 
ready released by Manfred Mann, the Byrds and Flatt 
and Scruggs respectively. The recording was made two 
months before "John Wesley Harding." Its release as an 
album is doubtful, though writer Jann Wenner reports 
that Dvlan's voice is "clear and beautiful." Other titles 
on the tape are "Million Dollar Bash," "Yea Heavy and a 
Bottle of Bread," "Please Mrs. Henry," "Tiny Mont- 
gomery,” "This Wheel's on Fire," "I Shall Be Released," 
"Open the Door Richard" and "Nothing Is There." 


A must-hear album: “Sounds From Big Pink,” by the Band, 
which will be out soon on Capitol, if it isn’t already released. 
This could be an extremely important album. The Band, sometimes 
also known as the Crackers, is basically the group Bob Dylan 
uses in concert—Robbie Robertson and friends, and basically 
used to be a highly popular Canadian rock group known as the 
Hawks. Very confusing, but also very together. There are many 
nice cuts on the LP, produced by John Simon, who did Leonard 
Cohen and is presently at work finishing Big Brother and the 
Holding Co., but probably the most outstanding is the Band’s 
version of a Dylan song, “I Shall Be Released.” This cut and 
another will make up a single that allegedly will be issued 
simultaneously with the album. Incidentally, “Big Pink” is Albert 
Grossman’s home in Woodstock. 


RECORD WORLD—June 15, 1968 


It’s Jaime Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, Richard Manuel, Garth 
Hudson and Levon Helm—not the Band, nor the Crackers, nor 
the Hawks, who are the artists on “Music From Big Pink.” That’s 
the latest from Capitol. Their new single carries what seem to 
be the heaviest cuts on the album... 

RECORD WORLD—August 24, 1968 


Strictly underground, the 
Band (Capitol) has released 
“The Wait” as a single. It is 
the turntable hit off their LP, 
‘Music From the Big Pink’. . 

RECORD WORLD—August 24, 1968 
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The Sound 


Music and ‘radio: for young listeners 


“A pink house seated in the| Suzie” by Richard Manuel, Dy- 
sun of Overlook Mountain in lan’s “I Shall Be Released,”’ 
West Saugerties, New York. and “This Wheel’s on Fire,” 
Big Pink bore this music along | ®Y Dylan and Rick Danko, a 
its way. It’s the first witness | member of The Band, as are 

obertson and Manuel. 

of this album that’s been “This Wheel’s on Fire” is a 
thought and composed right | hig hit in England for Julie 
there inside its walls.’’—Liner Driscoll, Brian Auger, and The 
notes to ‘Music from Big| Trinity. That’s all one group, 
Pink,” The Band [Capitol| and they’ve released the sin- 
SKAO 2955] gle here on Atlantic. Julie, 
known as “Jools,”’ is 21, had 
HE BAND is the group that | hair like Jimi Hendrix until 
used to back Bob Dylan in| about a week ago when she 
his appearances following his| cut almost all of it off, used 
switch to amplified rock. Their | to be leader of the fan club for 
first album is an interesting | The Yardbirds, and now is lead 
package including the country-| singer with the group. Auger 
western standard, ‘‘Long Black | is rated one of the top rock 

Veil,” and original compositions | organists in Britain. 
by Dylan and the members of| WCFL conducted a telephone 
the group. thing last week-end where old 

The cover itself includes a | gold records were pitted against 
painting by Dylan [either neo- each other [listeners called in 
primitive or kindergarten], two | and voted during the next rec- 
color snapshots of a square) ord]. Records which survived 
pink house that looks like it three challengers were ‘“‘re- 
would be more at home in sub- | tired." 
urbia than in the rural setting; Among the 37 retired hits 
shown, a black-and-white John | were 7 by The Beatles: ‘She 
Wesley Harding-type study, and | Loves You,"’ “I Want to Hold 
another color picture, bearing Your Hand,"' “A Hard Day's 
the captions “Next of Kin,” | Night,” “Yesterday,” “Mi- 
and looking, indeed, like a chelle,”” “Love Me, Do,” and 
country family reunion. “Eleanor Rigby.’’ Three groups, 

The sound is pretty much) The Rolling Stone, The Buck- 
like Dylan of the “Highway 61 | inghams, and The Union Gap, 
Revisited’’ era, with perhaps| had two winners each. Elvis 
a bit more northern country | had one |‘‘Love Me Tender’’ 
thrown in. Particularly good which put his right in there 
cuts are “The Weight,”’ by with Shelley Fabres, The Cow- 
Jaime Robbie Robertson, “We sills, and Percy Faith. 

Can Talk" and “Lonesome ROBB BAKER 





MUSIC FROM BIG PINK 

THE BAND—apitol (S)KAO 2955. 

Here’s an album that is going to be 
very important. Beautiful, provocative 
countrified music by the five-man band 
who frequently back up Bob Dylan. 
Jaime Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel, Garth Hudson, Levon 
Helm play “In a_ Station,” “This 


| Wheel’s on Fire.” 


RECORD WORLD—July 6, 1968 


JAIME ROBBIE ROBERTSON, RICK DANKO, 
RICHARD MANUEL, GARTH HUDSON, 
LEVON HELM—Capito! 2269 

THE WEIGHT (Callee. ASCAP) 
| SHALL BE RELEASED (Dwarf, ASCAP) 
One of the great cuts from the trend- 
setting, origina! “Music From Big Pink’ 
album. Dylan song on flip. Great stuff. 
kkkk 
RECORD WORLD—August 17, 1968 








A ‘Pink’ Gas---and 


By Ralph J. Gleason 


HIS IS a time of harvest, 

» time of goodies in the 
world of recorded music. and 
the record companies, flush 
from the success of the past 
year, are busy issuing all 
kinds of lovely items. 


Capitol has a new album 
out, “Music from Big Pink,” 
by The Band (Capitol SKAO 
2995) which is a gas. Despite 
Capitol’s delightfully per- 
verse tradition of refusing to 
inform anyone of what is 
going on (they are the most 
un-promotional minded of 
any of the major record com- 
panies), I can tell you about 
this album. 

“The Band” is the group 
that played with Bob Dylan 
for over a year and since his 
accident have been living 
and working with him in ru- 
ral New York. 


Canadian Band 


Originally Levon and The 
Hawks, it was a Canadian 
band which was formed in 
the early 60s and played all 
down through the Middle 
West. John Hammond Jr. 
worked with them, (they 
backed him for a time) and 
in 1965, when Dylan first 
heard them in Toronto and 
later in New Jersey, he hired 
the entire group. 


The original drummer was 
Levon Helm. He left after a 
while and a couple of others 
(Bobby Gregg and Sandy 
Conniker) played with the 
band here; later, Micky 
Johns drummed with them. 
Levon, who eventually re- 
turned, is on this album. 


The Band accompanied 
Dylan on his last British tour 
(the one which was filmed in 
color and never released). 

Lead guitaristis Jaime 
“Robbie’’ Robertson; bassist. 
Rick Danko; organist, Garth 
Hudson; pianist, Richard 
Manuel; and Helm. 


There are eleven tracks on 
the LP. Dylan is co-composer 
of two, “This Wheel’s On 
Fire’ (with Danko) and 
“Tears of Rage” (with Man- 
uel). He wrote another, ‘'I 
Shall Be Released.’’ The rest 
of the tracks, with one excep- 
tion, are compositions of 
Robertson or Manuel. The 
exception is “Long Black 
Veil,” which is a well known 
country ballad (even the 
Kingston Trio did it). 


The Band is still one of the 
best electric groups, with 
strong C&W overtones, that I 
have heard. The singers are 
unidentified (Dylan's: silence 


BOB DYLAN 





RAY CHARLES 


concerning The Band on 
stage is repeated here) but 
at least one of the voices is 
really fine, sounding some- 
what like the Procol Harum 
soloist. 


The songs are right in the 
current Dylan tradition of 
mystical country & western 
folk tales, and the perform- 
ance is excellent. I would ex- 
press only one regret: that 
Robertson, who is one: of the 
finest guitar soloists I have 


‘heard in rock, is not heard 


enough. 

The cover is a painting by 
Bob Dylan. No other album 
can make that claim. 


Ellington's Greatest 


Columbia, which has peri- 
odically re-cut some of its 
better Duke Ellington al- 
bums, has just made avail- 
able a package of re-issues 
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FRANK D‘RONE 


entitled “Duke Ellington's 
Greatest Hits’ (Columbia CS 
9629). 

It contains the beautiful 
‘‘4-Train’” number as sung 
by Betty Roche, Do Nothing 
‘Til You Hear From Me,’’ by 
Al Hibbler and ‘Don’t Get 
Around Much Any More,” 
also by Hibbler. 


In addition, there are clas- 
sic performances of “Satin 
Dolls,” Solitude,” ‘‘Mood 
Indigo,” “Perdido” and 
“C-Jam Blues.” It’s a de- 
lightful package in the sad 
events you have missed the 
original albums over the 
years. 

A collection of numbers by 
Ella Fitzgerald, culled from 
several previously released 
albums such as “Ella at the 
Opera House,” “Ella at 
Juan-Les-Pines” and ‘‘Ella in 
Hamburg,’’ has been released 


eldevonh arti ei aoe 


in a new package, “Ella 
Live’’ (Verve V6-8748), There 
are a dozen tracks, with the 
trumpet of Roy Eldridge on 
some. Ella is in excellent 
voice on these performances 
and the songs are among the 
best that she does. They in- 
clude ‘Stompin’ at the Sa- 
voy,” “The Girl from Ipa- 
nema,” “Just a-Sittin’ and a- 
Rockin’ ” and “Body and 
Soul.” 


Great Performance 


The excellent series of reis- 
sues from Atlantie which is 
being done under the title of 
“History of Rhythm & 
Blues’’ has two additions this 
month — Vol. 5 (1961-62) and 
Vol. 6 (1963-64). 

The trouble here is that At- 
lantic no longer holds the po- 
sition of having a monopoly 
(or almost a monopoly) on 
the essential records and, 


‘Funky Town’ Blues 


while there are many tracks 
of great historic value, not 
all of them are that worthy 
of reissue. 


Among the great perform- 
ances included in these two 
LPS (Atlantic SD 8193-94) 
are ‘‘Early in the Morning” 
by Ray Charles, “Little 
Egypt” by The Coasters, 
“Up On the Roof” by The 
Drifters, ‘Green Onions” by 
Booker T and the MG’s, “On 
Broadway” by The Drifters, 
“Hello Stranger” by Barbara 
Lewis, “Hold What You've 
Got” by Joe Tex and “Mr. 
Pitiful” by Otis Redding. 

Despite the gaps and the 
faults of the two volumes, 
they are of considerable in- 
terest. Added to the first five 
LPs, they make up a pretty 
good survey of R&B over the 
years. 


T-Bone Walker is one of 
the best of the blues singers 
and guitarists of the past 25 
years and is, along with 
Muddy Waters, Bo Diddley 
and Howlin’ Wolf, one of the 
major influences in R&B and 
thus in rock ‘n roll. He re- 
cords now for BluesWay, the 
blues label of ABC Para- 
mount. The new LP, “Funky 
Town” (BluesWay 6014) has 
good examples of the Walker 
guitar and singing style. He 
is a living link with the his- 
toric figures of the blues — 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, Ma 
Rainey — and their tradition 
survives in him. 

Several years ago a young, 
unknown guitarist appeared 
on the jazz scene playing 
with the Harry James band. 
His name is Dennis Budi- 
mer and he is now a Los An- 
geles studio player with a 
wide variety of experience. 
He is featured in a new al- 
bum, “Second Coming,”’ 
(Revelation 4) in a series of 
lyrical, warm and moving 
improvisations accompanied 
by bassist Gary Peacock and 
drummer Bill Goodwin. The 
album is lovely; not a 
trend-making, historic item, 
but just a pleasant, delightful 
package of lyric jazz. 


Frank D’Rone, that re- 
markable ballad singer, has 
a beautiful collection of bal- 
lads on his new LP, “Brand 
New Morning” (Cadet LPS 
806). Two of my favorite 
tunes are included, “Blue- 
sette’’ and *“‘Mandy is Two” 
and D’Rone sings them in a 
way to delight the heart. 


The Richard Evans orches- 
tra which accompanies him 
is skillfully handled and the 
arrangements by Johnny 
Pate, Evans, Phil Kelly, 
Paul Mour, Joe Sherman and 
Phil Wright are first rate. 
It’s a very good album for all 
the ballad fans of D'Rone. 


‘ * “fs Ace? 


“The | Weight’’ 
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a single from “Music From Big Pink ayy 
MUSIC FROM BIG PINK 
THE ARTISTS: Jamie Robbie Robertson, Richard Manuel, ¥ 4 
Rick Danko, Garth Mudson, Levon Helm % 


THE PRODUCER: John Simon 
THE OTHER SIDE: “I Shall Be Released” 


PoP 
MUSIC FROM BIG PINK— 
Capitol SKAO 2955 (S) 


When Bob Dylan scuttled his acoustical gui- 
tar for electrification, he was backed on 
tour by an unnamed quintet, If was this 
group, together with Dylan, who composed 
in an Upstate New York home (called by 
them ‘Big Pink’) the music which spear- 
headed the folk-rock era. The group puts 
over an excellent performance on disk, with 
a sound bordering on country and reminis- 
cent of the Procol Harum. The cover art is 
by Dylan. 


THE BAND 
was born in this big pink house. FROM 
Their music was composed there. Pe (Coe 
Their album cover was painted there. et oT 


Get the Big Pink message. 
from THE BAND. 
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The Now Generation will 
be heard! Swinging 
psychedelic sounds 
including, The Weight 
and Tears of Rage. 
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The Band want 
to drop the Dylan 
tag and stand 

on their own feet 


§ has: are known simply as the Band, al- 
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though at one time they almost became | 


the Crackers. Their publicity picture makes 
them look like a bunch of the McCoys back 
from a successful skirmish with the Martins. 

They hit the MM Chart recently with a song 
called “ The Weight,” written by lead guitarist Jaimie 
Robbie Robertson, and backed with Bob Dylan’s “1 
Shall Be Released,” both tracks coming from their 
album titles “Music From Big Pink.” The album 
cover sports a painting by Bob Dylan. 

Robertson, together with drummer Levon Helm, 
sare and vocalist, Richard Manuel, organist Garth 

udson and Rick Danko, who plays guitar, fiddle 
and mandolin, lives at Big Pink. 

Big Pink is a 125 dollar-a-month ranch style house 
in Woodstock not far from Dylan’s home. It was 
in the basement of Big Pink that the Band, once 
Dylan’s backing group, improvised a recording 
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studio. Dylan would come over and together they — 
would work out tunes ranging from folksongs to ~ 


spontaneous creations. 

The group have been together almost nine years 
and once backed a singer called Rompin’ Ronnie 
Hawkins. They were known as the Hawks. The 
name of the Band wasn’t picked or thought up or 
meant to be any sort of status name because they 
seem gs with Dylan. People just called them the 


“You know, for one thing there aren’t many 
bands around Woodstock and friends and neighbours 
just cal] us the band and that’s the way we think 
of ourselves.” 





THE BAND: long musical background 


The Band are much travelled and al! of them have 
long musical backgrounds of rock, country and folk. 
Says drummer Helm, “ We had never heard of Bob 
Dylan, but he had heard of us.” The boys, having 
quit working with Rompin’ Ronnie, after several 


years, were working at a coastal resort, Sommers | 


Point, New Jersey, in 1965 when Dylan phoned. 

“He said, ‘You wanna play the Hollywood 
Bowl’,” recalls Helm, “So we asked him who else 
was on the show. ‘ Just us’ he said.” 

On the Big Pink album there is certainly a Dylan- 
eque feel about the music and it has beén said that 
Dylan himself is heard on harmonica. 

“There is music from Bob’s house and there is 
music from our house. The two houses sure are 
different,” points out Robbie, once described by 


Dylan as “the only mathematical guitar genius I’ve | 
ever run into who does not offend my intestinal ner- — 


vousness with his rear guard sound.” 

Besides the two tracks on the single, other songs 
on the album include “Wheels On Fire,” a slightly 
faster version than the Julie Driscoll/Brian Auger 
hit, and credited to Dylan and Danko. “Tears Of 
Rage,” credited to Dylan and Manuel, and an old 
country number, “ Long Black Veil” plus some origi- 
nal songs from Robertson and Manuel. 

Inevitably the Band will be identified strongly 
with Dylan, but ge influence is there, they 
stand pretty firmly on their own ten feet. 
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Includes: A painting by 11 songs by 
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Soul Sounds and Rugged Rock in ‘Big Pink’ 


By Ralph J. Gleason 


ODAY’S refugees from 

formal religion are not 
only finding their prophets 
and preachers in unusual 
places, they are finding their 
parables and texts where one 
ordinarily would not look. 


One of the places is in rock 
music and one of the most 
impressive examples of the 
growing importance of the 
lyrics of these songs (and 
their manner of delivery) is 
the huge success of ‘Music 
from Big Pink” (Capitol! 
SKAO 2955) by The Band. 

Those interested in what 
speaks to the under-30 (and 
to many above-30 as well) 
ought to listen to this album. 
Since it was reviewed here 
last summer, it has contin- 
ued to be one of the best- 
selling albums in the country 
and shows no sign of dimin- 
ishing in importance. On a 
recent day, in four separate 
conversations, I discovered 
that a poet, a businessman, a 
college student and a high 
school student had each 
played the album within the 
previous 24 hours. 

What is this all about? 

“Music from Big Pink" is 
by a group which has not 
made a public appearance in 
almost two years and for two 
years prior to that was an 
anonymous back-up group 
for singer Bob Dylan. Capitol 
records issued the album 
with no fanfare whatsoever, 
not even a press release until 
after the LP was out several 
weeks. ‘“‘When I first heard 
it, I almost screamed,”’ said 
the poet. ‘I didn’t know who 
it was but I knew it had 
soul.”’ 


Other Sounds 


There are eleven songs on 
the album and the members 
of the band wrote all but two 
of them. Bob Dylan wrote 
one alone and collaborated 
with band members on two 
of the others. The instrumen- 
tation includes electric bass, 
guitar and piano, regular 
piano and organ plus drums. 
However, I keep hearing oth- 
er sounds and am unable to 
decide if there are other in- 
struments or if it is just the 
electronics. 

The sound of the album is 
deceptively simple and fun- 
damental. It rocks along on 
the bass and drums with 
other instruments adding col- 
or and occasional solos and 
harmony. But it is the rock- 
ing rhythm which sets the 
feeling. The voices are 
unique and make a sound not 
available anywhere else in 
popular music that I know of. 
It is a rural sound, not on 
the country & western sta- 
tions, yet not rural in the 
sense of lack of sophistica- 
tion: I think it is hymnal. 


The use of voices, both in 
harmony and in the lead 
singing, is reminiscent of An- 
glo Saxon church singing. 


In most contemporary pop- 
ular music, the lead voice re- 
mains the lead throughout 
the song. In this album, the 
lead is much more flexible. 
Sometimes it is consistent 
throughout the song, some- 
times it is passed around 
among various singers and 
there is consistent use of 
multiple voices in close har- 
mony. 


The voices are unidentified 
and various reviews differ in 
attributing them to the spe- 
cific band members but there 
are at least five people on the 
session and five voices. They 
have distinctly individual 
sounds; the basic style in- 
cludes all the vocal devices 
prevalent in the black gospel 
music—falsetto, sliding a 
syllable over a multitude of 
notes, hitting a note just be- 
low and sliding up with 
increasing volume, and the 
rest. However, at no place 
does the sound seem to be an 
attempt to sound black. 


Blue-Eyed Soul 


In recent years there has 
been a good deal of talk 
about “blue-eyed soul” which 
is a term used to describe 
white singers, such as the 
Righteous Brothers, who sing 
the black style effectively. I 
suggest the music on this al- 
bum is true and original 
blue-eyed soul, rather than 
an imitation of a black thing, 

The use of the vocal de- 
vices from church music and 
from folk and gos-el music 
makes the voices on this al- 





bum unusually effective in- 
struments for the transmis- 
sion of emotion. ‘“‘Lonesome 
Suzie,”’ for instance, a com- 
positin by pianist Richard 
Manuel and apparently sung 
by him, is as agonizingly per- 
sonal a tragic story, though 
in a different way, as “Elea- 
nor Rigby.” 

Bob Dylan, whose shadow 
hangs over this album, or 
stands behind it as you will, 
in a serious moment once 
pointed out (on a KQED in- 
terview) that folk music, in 
general, dealt in symbolic 
imagery, “people with stakes 
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coming out of their hearts 
and mysterious figures ap- 
pearing in visions. 

The songs the band sings 
and plays, including Dylan’s 
own numbers, are cast in a 
rhetoric of enigma. Most of 
the time it can be interpreted 
as you will, but it always 
seems, darkly, to follow a 
story line which hovers just a 
degree beyond complete 
comprehension. They are 
Gothic Tales in song, cast in 





a scene that is, by implica- 
tion, rugged mountain 
America, That quality of 
ruggedness is important. 


Early country music — 
Jimmie Rodgers, the Carter 
Family and the rest — al- 
ways seemed to me a dra- 
matic contrast to the senti- 
mentality of most of the mu- 
sic on today’s country & 
western records. They had a 
hard edge to them which has 
softened over the years and 
sometimes is just plain slur- 
py. The music and the songs 
and the voices from Big Pink 
have once again this hard 
edge that implies strength 
and ruggedness. 


These are songs of giving. 
true protestant hymns speak- 
ing to the emptiness in man, 
protesting against alienation 
in a very Christian way. 


By playing the album over 
and over — and I have per- 
sonally played it more than 
any other album this year — 
the songs grow on you, 
change around and become 
temporary favorites as with 
the albums by the Beatles 
and by Dylan himself. Al- 
ready there are other ver- 
sions of some of them, 
“Tears of Rage,’’ ‘The 
Weight,’ “‘This Wheels On 
Fire,” “I Shall Be Re- 
leased,” and there will be 
more. 


The lyric influences in the 
songs include, of course, Bob 
Dylan (I am speaking of the 
ones he did not write) but 
they almost all share the 
feeling of a kind of modern 
mythology. It is not withoul 
significance that the only 
song not written by either 
Dylan or members of the 
band themselves, is ‘Long 
Black Veil’’ a mournful and 
eerie country ballad which is 
in the same style. 


“Tears of Rage” (written 
by Dylan and Manuel), is an 
epic vision. Ostensibly deal- 
ing with the parent-daughter 
relationship, it is about the 
pain of life itself. “To King- 
dom Come’”’ (by J. R. Robin- 
son) has a strongly Biblical 
feeling of parables and proph- 
ecies, 

Richard Manuel's “In a 
Station” is a plaintive love 
song with a haunting feeling 
rather like ‘“‘Last Year at 
Marienbad.” It contains 
some beautiful lines such as, 

“Fell asleep until the moon- 
light woke me/and I could 
taste your hair,” and “I 
could sing the sound of your 
laughter/Still I don’t know 
your name.” 

J. R. Robertson’s “Caledo- 
nia Mission’’ seems like a 
nightmare love song of a TV 
Western set done with a rol- 
licking kind of rhythmic pat- 
tern that gives strength to 
the song. “The Weight,”’ an- 
other Robertson song, is 
somewhat similar, full of 
parables and allusions and 
biblical implications. 

“Chest Fever,” another 
Robertson number, is a love 
song in good Spirits, with the 
most exciting instrumental 
passages of the album in- 


cluding a wild organ solo. 
‘Lonesome Suzie’? by Man- 
uel, is an American tragedy, 
the simplest song with a 
straight story line. 

This album I now believe is 
the most important album of 
contemporary music issued 
so far this year and unlikely 
to be challenged by any but 
the work of The Beatles or 
Dylan. The songs are going 
to be American classics and 
it will not matter if there is 
no second album nor if the 
Band ever appears in person 
again. 


Soul and Mystery 


Its most important quality 
is that of soul referred to 
earlier. It reaches inside you. 
The mystery implicit in the 
lyrics of the songs is impor- 
tant also. 


This is, of course, a time of 
mystery and into it, for 
American popular music 
(and thus the world), come 
four Canadians and an Okla- 
homan to give us a feeling of 
community. That to me, is 
what the album does, It 
makes one belong. “It’s the 
same old riddle only start in 
the middle,” Rick Danko 
writes in “We Can Talk.’’ It 
seems to be. 
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Music From Big Pink, The Band 
(Capitol SKATO 2955) 

Every year since 1963 we have all 
singled out one album to sum up what 
happened that year. It was usually 
the Beatles with their double barrels 
of rubber souls, revolvers and pep- 
pers. Dylan has sometimes contended 
with his frontrunning electric al- 
bums. Six months are left is this pros- 
elytizing year of music; we can ex- 
pect a new Beatles, Stones, Hendrix, 
perhaps even a mate for JW Hard- 
ing; but I have chosen my album for 
1968. Music from Big Pink is an event 
and should be treated as one. 

Very quietly, for six years, a band 
has been brewing. They'd pop up 
once a while behind Ronnie Hawkins 
or on their own as the Hawks or af- 
fectionately called “the Crackers,” 
but it was sort of hip to know who 
they were outside of Toronto. They 
left Toronto three years ago to tour 
with Dylan. But when the concerts 
were over, and the boos had turned 
to standing ovations, what was to be- 
come of these nameless faces? 

They came home to Woodstock 
with Dylan and put down firm roots 
for two. years. It was Dylan's “out 
of touch” year and they began to 
‘spawn this music, this hybrid that 
took its seeds in the strange pink 
house. Whereas the Dylan “sound” 
on recording was filled with Bloom- 
fielding guitar, Kooper hunt and peck 
organ and tinkly country-gospelish 
piano, a fortunate blending of the 
right people in the right place etc., 
the Big Pink sound has matured 
throughout six years picking up fav- 
orites along the way and is only bas- 
ically influenced by the former. 

I hear the Beach Boys, the Coast- 
ers, Hank Williams, the Association, 
the Swan Silvertones as well as obvi- 
ously Dylan and the Beatles. What a 
varied bunch of influences. I love all 
the music created by the above peo- 
ple and a montage of these forms 
(bigpink) boggles the mind. But it’s 


also something else. It’s that good 
old, intangible, can’t-put-your-finger- 
on-it “White Soul.” Not so much a 
white cat imitating a spade, but some- 
thing else that reaches you on a non- 
Negro level like church music or 
country music or Jewish music or 
Dylan. The singing is so honest and 
unaffected, I can’t see how anyone 
could find it offensive (as in “white 
people can’t pull this kind of thing 
off”.) 

This album was made along the 
lines of the motto: “Honesty is the 
best policy.” The best part of pop 
music today is honesty. The “She's 
Leaving Home,” the “Without Her’s,” 
the “Dear Landlord’s” etc. When you 
hear a dishonest record you feel 
you've been insulted or turned off 
in comparison. It’s like the difference 
between “Dock of the Bay” and “This 
Guy’s In Love With You.” Both are 
excellent compositions and both were 
number one. But you believe Otis 
while you sort of question Herb Al- 
pert. You can believe every line in 
this album and if you choose to it 
can only elevate your Listening plea- 
sure immeasurably. 

Robbie Robertson makes an au- 
spicious debut here as a composer 
and lyricist represented by four 
tunes. Two are stone knockouts: 
“The Weight”—probably the most 
commercial item in the set with a 
most contagious chorus that addicts 
you into singing along ... “take a 
load off Fanny, take a load for free, 
take a load off Fanny and... you 
put the load right on me... .” “To 
Kingdom Come”—starts out smashing 
you in the face with weird synco- 
pations and cascading melody lines 
and then goes into that same groovy 
bring-it-on-home chorus that ear- 
marks “Weight.” 

Individually what makes up this 
album is Robby Robertson whose 
past discography includes “Obviously 
Five Believers” on Blonde on Blonde, 
the “live” version of “Just Like Tom 
Thumb’s Blues” and the much ig- 
nored Dylan single, “Craw] Out Your 
Window.” Rick Danko, on bass and 
vocals, is one of the more outgoing 
people in the band, he can be de 
pend upon to give you: a lot of good 
matured shit whenever you see him; 
he of the new breed in bass players, 


the facile freaks like Harvey Brooks,,. 


Jim Fielder and Tim Bogert. He is 
only different from these three in 
his tasteful understating. 

Richard Manuel is affectionately 
called “Beak” or was at one time; a 
deft pianist with a strong feeling for 
country-gospel bigpink music. A 
strong contributing composer: “Tears 
of Rage,” “In A Station,” “We Can 
Talk,” and “Lonesome Suzie.” 

Garth Hudson is one of the strang- 
est people I ever met. If Harvey 
Brooks is the gentle grizzly bear of 
rock and roll then Garth is the gentle 
brown bear. He is the only person 
I know who can take a Hammond B3 
organ apart and put it back together 
again or -play like that if it’s called 
for. While backing Dylan on tour he 
received wide acclaim for his fourth 
dimensional work on “Ballad Of A 
Thin Man.” 

Levon Helm is a solid rock for the 
band. He is an exciting drummer with 
many ideas to toss around. I worked 
with him in Dylan’s first band and he 
kept us together like an enormous 
iron metronome. Levon was the lead- 
er of the Hawks. 

John Simon, a brilliant producer- 
composer-musician, finally has this 
album as a testimonial to his talent. 
The reason the album sounds so good 
is Simon. He is a perfectionist and 
has had to suffer the critical rap in 
the past for what has not been his 
error, but now he’s vindicated. 

These are fiery ingredients and re- 
sults can be expected to be explo- 
sive. The chord changes are refresh- 
ing, the stories are told in a subtle yet 
taut way; country tales of real people 
you can relate to (the daughter in 
“Tears of Rage”) the singing some- 
times loose as field-help but just 
right. The packaging, including Dy- 
lan’s non-Rembrandt cover art, is 
apropos and honest (there’s that 
word again). This album was record- 
ed in approximately two weeks. 
There are people who will work their 
lives away in vain and not touch it. 

— AL KOOPER 





LI FE MUSIC REVIEW 


Country Soul 
from Bob’s 
Backup Band 


Bi: Pink is one of those middle- 
class ranch houses vou would expect 
to find in suburbia rather than on a 
mountaintop in rustic Woodstock, 
N.Y. When the band moved into Big 
Pink in 1967 it was a refugee from 
six years of motels, rooming houses 
and the front parlor of friends’ apart- 
ments, and what the band brought to 
Big Pink was the dust of three con- 
tinents. They had recently returned 
from a round-the-world tour as back- 
up group for Bob Dylan when Dylan 
himself, injured in his motorcycle ac- 
cident, summoned them to Wood- 
stock to help finish a movie. 

Settling like the dust they brought, 
the band lounged awhile on Big 
Pink's overstuffed furniture and then, 
taking their boots off the coffee ta- 
ble, lugged their gear into Big Pink’s 
cellar, improvising a recording studio, 
Dylan, who lived a few miles away, 
would come over evenings and they 
would play together, everything from 
folk songs to music composed on the 
spot. The band began to grow mus- 
taches and beards and wear hats. It 
was in Woodstock that people began 
calling them “the band.” 

Now they have released an album 
of their own music, called Music from 
Big Pink (Capitol). It is country rock 
with cadences from W. 5S. Wolcott's 
original Rabbit's Foot Minstrel Show 
and it tells stories the way Uncle Re- 
mus did, with the taste of Red River 
Cereal and the consistency of King 
Biscuit Flour. They call it mountain 
music, “because this place where we 
are—Woodstock—it is the moun- 
tains,” And yet it is mountain mu- 
sic which has been matured hy the 
Dylan influence. 

The band doesn't have a name 
(they once were known as the Hawks) 
and inevitably, they are going to be 
identified as Dylan's band. He paint- 
ed a picture for the album, wrote one 
of the songs, co-authored two more 
and endowed the remainder with that 
unmistakable presence. But the al- 
bum is the hand's claim to its own 
identity. ““There’s the music from 
Bob’s house,” says Jaime Robbie 
Robertson, “and there's the music 
from our house. The two houses sure 
are different.” 

Robertson, now 24, was once de- 
scribed by Dylan as “the only math- 


ematical guitar genius I've ever run 
into who does not offend my intes- 
tinal nervousness with his rear-guard 
sound.” Robertson was only 15 when 
he was hired by Ronnie Hawkins, one 
of the early legends of that sponta- 
neous combustion of country soul and 
city flash known as Rockabilly. By 
18, Robbie had barnstormed thou- 
sands of miles across rural America 
and the grit of the road was in his 
hair, nose, eyes, voice and music. You 
can hear it when you listen to Music 
from Big Pink. “1 pulled into Naz- 
areth,” he writes in The Weight, one 
of his four songs on the album, * 
was feeling bout half past dead . . . 
‘Hey mister, can you tell me where a 
man might find a hed? . . . he just 
grinned and shook my hand... *No,” 
was all he said . . .” 

There are four others in the band, 
three of them from Canada—Organ- 
ist Garth Hudson, Bass Guitarist 
Rick Danko, the son of a woodcutter, 
and Pianist Richard Manuel, whose 
singing echoes the faint signal of the 
Nashville 
show he used to listen to as a child. 
They were playing at a club in a Jer- 
sey resort in the summer of 1965, 
when Dylan telephoned them. “We'd 
never heard of Bob Dylan,” says 
drummer Levon Helm, a sharecrop- 
per’s son from Arkansas, “But he'd 


rhythm-and-blues radio 


heard of us. He said, * You wanna play 
Hollywood Bowl? So we asked him 
who else was gonna be on the show. 
‘Just us,” he said.” 


L . creators insist that Big Pink be 
judged on its own merits, not Dyl- 
an’s. It probably won't be. In taste. 
modesty and humor these merits tend 
to coincide, One of the purest of Dyl- 
an’s unpublished songs, “I Shall Be 
Released,” graces the album like a 
henediction. Yet his lyrics don't go 
without music, and instrumentally 
the band vindicates Dylan's taste in 
choosing them in the first place. 

| With Big Pink the band dips into 
the well of tradition and comes up 
with bucketsful of clear, cool coun- 
try soul that washes the ears with a 
sound never heard before. Tradition- 
alists may not like it because it’s too 
original. Pop faddists won't like it be- 
cause it’s too traditional, [tis the kind 
of album that will have to open its 
own door to a new category, and 
through that door it may very well 
he accompanied by all the reasons for 
the burgeoning rush toward country 
pop and the hunger for earth-grown 
wisdom. “Isn't everybody dream- 
ing?” Richard Manuel sings, * 
then the voice | hear is real... Out 
of all the idle scheming . . . 
have something to feel?” 


can't we 


Mr. Aronowitz is an author and chron- 
icler of the pop music scene. 


by Alfred G. Aronowitz 
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About 


By JOE CAPPO 
The Press—Chicago Daily News 


Big Pink is a squat, square 
barn-like house perched on the 
side of Overlook Mountain in 


West Saugerties along the 
Hudson. 


It is dowdy and nondescript, 
and not at all the type of house 
one would expect to find pie- 
tured on a record album — un- 
less, of course, the album 1s 
entitled ‘‘Music From Big 
Pink.”’ 


xx 


THIS NEW Capitol Records 
album is unusual at least for 
One reason, because it carries 
a painting of Bob Dylan on its 
cover. Like Dylan’s music, the 
painting is rather rough and 
childlike, with a world of 
ominous and untold ideas lurk- 
ing within. 

The residents of Big Pink 
and the artists on the LP are 
The Band—Jaime Robbie Rob- 
ertson, Rick Danko; Richard 
Manuel, Garth Hudson and Le- 
von Helm. 


They are perhaps better 
known under their old name of 


The 


out on 


36 San Frans Chronide ~* Wed., Aug. 7, 1968 


Bill Graham met with Bob Dylan and the band from 
Big Pink this week to try to arrange a booking 
for the band here and free concerts in major cities 


Mon.,Sept.2,1968 Sau Branttere Chronicle 47 


. - any plans to bring The Band from Big Pink 
the road will have to wait. Rick Danko, the bass 
plaver. was injured in an auto accident. . . 
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Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1968 


‘Music From Big Pink’ 


the Hawks, or even more so as 
the group that played behind 
Dylan on many of his concert 
tours, They live in Big Pink, 
compose their songs there, 
and play there. 


xe 


THE GROUP HAS been to- 
gether for nine year's, a ver'- 
table eon in the pop music 
business. Helm comes from 
Arkansas, but the other band 
members are all natives of 
Canada. 

In spite of their association 
with Dylan, and the fact that 
he composed three of the “Big 
Pink’s’’ LP sides, the music is 
not at all in the typical Dylan 
folk fashion. 


It is blues . . . slow, deliber- 
ate and very funky. “Tears of 
Rage” is filled with full, 
church-like organ chords and 
a vocal that sounds like Percy 
Sledge. 

Sometimes, as in ‘‘Lone- 
some Suzie’ and “This 
Wheel’s on Fire,” a touch of 


primitive country feel seeps 
through the blueness. 


The lead _ side 
Weight,” written by 


is “The 
Rob- 





ertson, which was released by 
Jackie Deshannon before 
Capitol decided to come out 
with a single of the Band’s 
own version. 


x* * 


THE ARRANGEMENTS on 
both singles are almost identi- 
cal, although Jackie would 
have to win in a head-on con- 
test, because she is much pret- 
tier than any member of the 
band ... or even all of them 
together. 


She also has the sensitive 
feel and raw voice needed to 
carry off the Deep-South 
nuances of the song. 


The tune, incidentally, has 
done wonders for Jackie, who 
has not had a smash hit since 
her performance on ‘What the 
World Needs Now.” 


And even though they were 


beaten to the draw with their 
own gun, The Band should 
benefit, too. (If nothing else, 
they have put Overlook Moun- 
tain on the map.) 


COURIER-POST, Camden, N. J., Saturacay, October 5, 1968 
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Music From Big Pink 


THERE WERE FIVE OF THEM, four Canadiams and one 
American. 

The Hawks. 

It was 1965 and the group was doing a summer gig at Somers 
Point, Any local musician will tell you that a summer job at the 
Point is a great thing. The Point's strip of night clubs is perhaps 
the wildest of any along the Jersey coast. 


At night a group can perform for crowds of dancing, scream- 
ing people. People looking for a good time, people who never 
want the music to stop. They allow a musician to climb into his 
own music and take them along, It’s a great tip for both group 
and audience. 


DURING THE DAY, after you get up in the early afternoon, 
you can zip across the bridge and check out the chicks on Ocean 
City’s Ninth Street Beach, or you can hang around the Point and 
have a quiet bayside beer and watch the fishermen, 


It was on such a quiet day that the Hawks received a phone 
call, It was from this guy they had never heard of. He said his 
name was Bob Dylan and he had seen the group and wanted them 
to quit their jobs and back him at a concert in the Hollywood 
Bowl. 


After the first wave of skepticism and hesitation passed, the 
Hawks accepted the offer, As it turned out, the offer not only took 
them to the Hollywood Bowl but was ultimately to bring them to 
world renown. 

Since then, they have traveled the world, become intimate friends 
with Dylan and changed their name from the Hawks to no name at 
all, 


A YEAR AGO, when Dylan had his motorcycle accident, he 
retired to the seclusion of Woodstock, New York, and took his band 
with him. 

The five musicians moved into a house on the side of Overlook 
Mountain, just a few miles from Dylan's place, Along with its 
isolation, the house came with a $125-per-month price tag and 
cireus-pink clapboard siding. 

In a short time, it had acquired the nickname, “Big Pink.” 


Now the house has joined its inhabitants in new fame via a 
newly-released Capitol album, “Music From Big Pink.” 


EVEN WITH AN ALBUM, a very good album, to their credit 
now, the group at Big Pink still does not have a name, In their first 
days at Woodstock, they were simply called “The Band" by the 
people in town. For want of something better, that’s the name they 
use: The Band. 


The “Music From Big Pink” could descriptively be called 
“Woodshed Rock.” It is an unusual blend of folk, country, and R 
& B with heavy hard-rock electrical overtones. It is quite its own 
thing and there is nothing currently on the market that it can 
readily be compared to. 


Except for one song that he authored and two in which he aided 
with lyric composition, Dylan has been physically removed from the 
creation of the album. 

However, if not in body, he is there in spirit and throughout the 
album, may be felt as an overridmg influence. Pehaps it’s the 
wavering wail of the lead singer’s voice, or the heavily pulsed 
songs, or the guitar work. It is hard to define, but it is there, The 
ear can taste the Dylan tang from the first to the last album cut. 


THE HEAVY STRAINS of country western that run through 
The Band’s music find their origin much farther back than the 
Dylan influence of their three-year association, They may easily 
be explained by the country background of each of the group's 
members: 

Jamie Robertson began playing the guitar at age 15 and spent a 
number of years playing with Ronnie Hawkins, who was a leader of 
the ‘“Rockabilly’’ era. 

GARTH HUDSON, organ, was a farm boy who dropped out 
of an agricultural college to go into music. 

Rick Danko, bass man, grew up with a daily diet of Grand Ol’ 
Opry in the home of his Canadian woodcutter-father. 

Richard Manuel, on piano and vocals, has worshipped the 
Nashville sound since he was a small boy. 

The only American in the group, Levon Helm, drummer, was 
the son of am Arkansas sharecropper and needs no further ex- 
planation. 


THIS ALBUM BY THE BAND is wonderfully strange. Embodied 
in its music is a unique multi-sided appeal that should cause it to 
sell to the underground, the Establishment and the teenyboppers, all 
equally well. 


It is not Rock, It is not Folk. It is not Country. 
It is music from Big Pink, and that about says it. 


Tuesday, October 22, 1968 
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Music from Big Pink 
continues C&W trend 


By Tom Sheehan 
Features Staff 


And so psychedelic music died, 
and the country sound came in. 
There are still, to be sure, the 
psychedelic people in Harvard 
Square and the _ deep-voiced 
“this'll blow your mind’’ radio 
announces, but the biggest seller, 
the music, is gone forever, never 
to return. (at least for a few 
months). 

The finishing touches on the 
psychedelic grave are soon to be 
provided in new albums by the 
Stones, Traffic, and if the Lady 
Madonna-Revolution pattern 
holds, by the Beatles in their 
coming double-album. 

It started last January. The 
Harvard Square poster people 
were too busy selling John Wesiey 
Harding to think about it, but, of 
course, other people were, and 
within months there were straight 
country sounds coming from 
trend-followers like Buffy Sainte- 
Marie and the Byrds. 

The trend-followers, never un- 
derstanding that Dylan had used 
the country sound in Harding 
merely as a vehicle for his mes- 
sage, had established an artificial 
trend whose end is nowhere in 
sight. 

In the midst of this confusing 
picture, add Music from Big Pink 
(Capital SKA02955). Big Pink, it 
turns out, is a house not far fram 
Bob Dylan's Woodstock, New 
York, retreat. The musicians are 
none other than the members of 
Dylan's old old back-up band, and 
the sound they produce is not the 
straight countryfolk of John Wes- 
ley Harding, but a kind of cross 
between country and pop. 

The Band's music (that seems 
to be their name) has the basic 
characteristic that distinguishes 
John Wesley Harding from the 
country explosion that followed it: 
it is genuine. 

And it is Dylan-influenced. Of 
the album’s eleven cuts, Dylan 
wrote one and co-authored two 
more. The album cover is a Dylan 
painting, and, most significantly 
even the songs not written by the 
master sound as if they could 
have been. 

The album’s big underground 
hit of the summer was “The 
Weight,"" which contains the type 
of irony Dylan uses so well: 

I pulled into Nazareth, 

Was feeling ‘bout half past 
dead, 

I just need someplace 

Where I can lay my head. 

“Hey mister, can you tell me 

Where a man might find a 
bed?" 

He just grinned and shook my 
hand. 

“No” was all he said. 

Music from Big Pink is filled 
with the John Wesley Harding 
imagery of thieves, drifters, and 
other of society’s rejects. The 
imagery comes through on the 
cuts Dylan authored or co- 
authored (‘‘Why must I always be 
a thief/Come to me now, you 
know we're so alone."’), but more 
importantly, it comes through on 
the Band's very own music: 

Tarred and feathered, fizzled 
and foamed, 
One or the other he kindly 
warmed, 
Now you look out the window, 
tell me, what do you see? 
I see a golden calf pointing 
back at me. 
—Kingdom Come 


On a deeper level of meaning, 
the lyrics to “Kingdom Come" 
seem to reinforce the strong anti- 
Church message of John Wesley 
Harding (‘Don't go mistaking 
paradise for that home across the 
road’’). All this is not to say that 
the Dylan influence is all per- 
vading. A good number of the cuts 
bear very little resemblance to 
Dylan's material, both musically 
and lyrically. A prime example is 
“In a Station”: 

Once I walked through the 
halls of a station. 

Someone called your name. 

In the streets I heard children 
laughing. 

They all sound the same. 

Wonder could you ever know 
me - 

Know the reason why I live. 

Is there nothing you can show 
me? 

Life seems so little to give. 
When the Band sets out on its 
own, they take a great risk. The 
risk pays off in ‘In a Station," 
but on “Caledonia Mission” 
(which contains the immortally 
poor phrase, ‘‘But dear me, when 
you're near me"), they fail 

miserably. 

Overall, the lyrics are strong, 
though not nearly as noteworthy 
as the sound the Band produces. 

It is simply not sufficient to 
describe the Band's music as “‘a 
cross between country and pop,” 
as I have done. It would be better 
to say it is an uncomfortable 
sound, one that I'm not sure I 
like. It reminds me of the phrase 
Donovan uses in ‘“Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man”’—"the crying of humanity.” 

It is a kind of wailing, often 
fantastically high in tone, gen- 
erally unrestrained. Blues, coun- 
try, folk, pop—all are combined 
to various degrees in different 
numbers. 


“Long Black Veil,"’ for example, 
is an old folk sound. “Lonesome 
Suzie," a cut with unbelievably 
weak lyrics, is almost slowed- 
down blues. “‘Chest Fever" is the 
hardest rock sound, with a heavy 
organ. And the country sound is 
present from the start of the al- 
bum to the finish. 

Even if it had not been given 
the “Album of the Year’’ award 
by Rolling Stone magazine, and 
even if there were no rumors of 
a new group composed of the 
Band, Janis Joplin, and Bob Dy- 
lan (they are rumors only), Music 
from Big Pink would be an album 
worth listening to. A lot of other 
people already have. 


Necordings 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, AUGUST 4, 1968 


‘Big Pink’ Is Just a Home in Saugerties 


By RICHARD GOLDSTEIN 


NCE the pariah of 

American musical cul- 

ture, rock has evolved 

into a full-fledged art 
form, perhaps the most 
preened and pampered of our 
_ day. But somehow, in making 
the leap from sewer to salon, 
pop music has ceased to be 
an adventure. Much of what 
we cherished in progressive 
‘rock is musically advanced 
but emotionally barren. The 
indulgence of a new, cere- 
bral audience has endangered 
that raw vitality which was 
once a hallmark of the rock 
experience. It doesn’t take an 
t nti-intellectual to sense that 
the very musicians and com- 
posers who once sanctified 
rock are now begining to fecl 
alienated from their own 
thing. 

To them, rock is de rigueur 
but rather dull. Their scene 
needs an airing out. It needs 
to re-discover its roots, to 
feel natural again. That 
search for musical identity is 
leading the underground back 
to old stand-bys by Chuck 
Berry, Little Richard and 
Fats Domino. These “ravers” 
from the distant fifties first 
brought the frenzy of un- 
adulturated rhythm and blues 
to young, white audiences. 
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Record executives — ever 
sensitive to unexpected com- 
mercial boomlets — are dust- 
ing off old 78 R.P.M. records 
in hopes of the total resur- 
rection of the style of the 
fifties. But the rock revival 
now sweeping England and 
surfacing stateside is only the 
most apparent sign of a 
much deeper dissatisfaction 
with today’s pop scene. In 
one sense, when a young mu- 
sician rediscovers “Rock 
Around The Clock,” he is 
also showing his contempt 
for a current sound which 
has sold its soul for one too 
many harpsichords. 

John Wesley Harding 
(Columbia — CS 9604), Bob 


Dylan's recent album, offers 


the pop audience another pos- 
sibility. In looking back at his 
own roots, Dylan realized 
that country and western 
music (perhaps the least re- 
spectable pop form in so- 
phisticated circles) still pos- 
sessed the charm, earthiness, 
and emotionalism that rock 
had “outgrown.” The pop au- 
dience was already far more 
familiar with country style 
than it might have realized. 
After all, rock began as a 
fusion between country music 
and rhythm and blues — a 
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sound called “rockabilly.” In 
“John Wesley Harding,” 
Dylan resurrected this tradi- 
tion and made it accessible 
to his generation by poeticiz- 
ing what was already implicit 
in it. He made it inevitable 
that a sizeable chunk of the 
folk-rock vanguard would de- 
sert the pop scene and take 
creative refuge in country 
music. 

That is what has happened. 
Buffy St. Marie, the folk- 
singer who preened before a 
symphony orchestra a few 
months ago, has dropped all 
that harmonic finery and 
gone to Nashville. Her new 
album, I’m Gonna Be a Coun- 
try Girl Again (Vanguard VR 
9250, stereo VSD 79280) rep- 
resents a very solid change of 
venue. The Stone Poneys too 
have created a_ successful 
country-rock synthesis, with 
the voice of Linda Ronstadt 
ringing dewy clear on songs 
like “Neck Deep In High 
Muddy Water” on a Capitol 
single. 

Finally, the Byrds, who 
were pioneers in folk-rock, 
and among the first in pop 
music to use electrical dis- 
tortion, have backed away 
from the psychedelic bar- 
rage and are preparing a 
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Elliott Landy 


The Band is heard in its recording debut 
Its twang ts country but tt moves like rock 





country album. Like Dylan’s 
recent work, it will probably 
be muted in tone, and rever- 
ent in spirit. It may well rip 
the lid off progressive rock. 

Fortunately, we needn't 
wait for the Byrds to under- 
stand what the country-rock 
synthesis is all about. Al- 
ready, the movement has its 
first major album: “Music 
From Big Pink” (Capitol 
SKAO 2955) by The Band. 
You can tell right away that 
this is country music by its 
twang and its tenacity. But 
you know it's also rock, be- 
cause it makes you want to 
move. 

™* 


First, let’s deflate some po- 
tential mythology about this 
album. Big Pink is not an- 
other naughty euphemism for 
acid, but a house in West 
Saugerties, New York, where 
most of the group’s material 
was created. The rather ig- 
noble painting on the front 
of the jacket is by Bob 
Dylan, who has better hands 
for the piano. 

The Band itself is composed 
of five seasoned young mu- 
sicians, who paid their coun- 
try dues in the late fifties, 
touring wth a Canadian rock- 
abilly singer named Rompin’ 
Ronnie Hawkins. On _ their 
own, as the Hawks, they 
played backwater bars, 
scrounging to survive and 
learning how to move people. 
Later, Robbie Robertson and 
his friends perfected that 
skill as Bob Dylan’s hackup 
band, accompanying him in 
concert and _ occasionally 
playing on his records. 

Dylan himself is responsi- 
ble for one song on this al- 
bum, a haunting ballad called 
“I Shali Be Released.” He co- 
authored two others with 
Band members Richard Man- 
uel and Rick Danko respec- 
tively. “Tears Of Rage” scems 
pondcrous, despite the Band's 


*dramatic rendition, but “This 


Wheel’s On Fire” is filled 
with a stabbing, sinuous in- 
tensity. 

It’s impossible to say with 
any certainty how much of 
a hand Dylan had in shaping 
the Band as it sounds today. 
Certainly, there are Dylan- 
esque elements in the group's 
original material. Its lan- 
guage — rambling, cryptic, 
emotional—is especially rem- 
iniscent. Dylan’s sense of the 
elusive epigram Is apparent 
in a line such as “Go Down, 
Miss Moses” from Robert- 
son's “The Weight.” But for- 
tunately, the Band jis far 
more than its master’s wor- 
thiest voice. So essentially 
has Robertson grasped Dy!l- 
an’s approach that their 
songs appear as equal claus- 
esinthesame sentence. That 
kind of harmony can only 


have come of personal inter- 
action. No producer in a 72- 
track recording studio could 
evoke Dylan’s terse melan- 
choly as honestly as these 
five friends have, with their 
wailing voices and mangy 
sound. 


* 


The vocals are immediately 
appealing. To an old rocka- 
billy. fan, the falsetto work 
and the harmonies will seem 
deeply satisfying because 
they are so basic and so real. 
That same authenticity ap- 
plies to the Band’s music as 
well. They won't blow your 
mind the first time around, 
but that’s not what they're 
after. They are no dulcimers 
or synthesizers here; just the 
basic rock combination of or- 
gan, drums and guitars, aug- 
mented by an_ occasional 
piano and a pinch of brass. 
There are no_ ten-minute 
flights of atonality, either. 
For the most part, the Band 
eschews Solos to create a uni- 
fied sound which forces at- 
tention to the material at 
hand, Garth Hudson is an ex- 
citing, charismatic organist, 
but he plays to the group, 
not at his audience. That’s a 
novelty in rock, which is an 
exhibitionist’s medium. Yet, 
the modest virtuosity which 
each member of the Band dis- 
plays makes many of today's 
high power groups seem ter- 
ribly diffuse. 

But their sparsity also 
makes “Music From Big Pink” 
a difficult album for the un- 
initiated listener. I recom- 
mend a half dozen hearings 
before passing judgment. No 
one should confuse the Band’s 
commitment to simplicity, 
with dullness. The simplicity 
ethic has always been pres- 
ent in folk music, and it will 
probably become an impor- 
tant tenct of country-rock as 
well, 

The Band wears dun while 
other musicians prefer day- 
glo. Their album jacket as a 
whole, inside and out, espe- 
cially designed by Milton 
Glazer to look casual, is in 
clear repudiation of the acid- 
nouveau which graces many 
a rock album today. Even a 
name like the Band’s can be 
construed as a slap at the 
ornate titles rock groups 
often choose for themselves. 

But there is far more to 
this ethic of simplicity than 
reverse snobbism. Onits own 
stylistic terms, the Band is 
an honest, versatile and im- 
mensely vital new group. So 
many rock musicians think 
they must assault an audi- 
ence to make their presence 
felt. The Band tries for less, 
but accomplishes more. It 
makes me long to hear real 
music — just music ~ once 
again, 
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... they ARE the band 


so not keen on being 
called The Band. They’re 
more enthusiastic about be- 
ing known as Jaimie Robbie 
Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel, Garth Hud- 
son and Levon Helm. But we 
ARE calling them The Band 
and we're buying enough of 
their records to give them 
victory in the three-cornered 
fight over “The Weight”, 
against Jackie de Shannon 
and Spooky Tooth. 


Which is perhaps only fair as 
Jaimie Robbie Robertson actually 
wrote the song. 

But the boys have been, together 
for almost nine years, right from 
the days when they worked behind 
Canadian rock idol Ronnie Hawkins. 

About their lack of name, Robbie 
Says: “You know, for one thing. 
there aren't many bands around 
our area of New York and our 
friends and neighbours just call us 
the band and that's the way we 
think of ourselves. And then we 
just don’t think a name _ =tneans 
anything. It’s got out of hand, the 
name thing. We don’t want to get 
into a rut like that.’’ 
Canadian-born, with the exception 
of drummer Levon Helm. who its 
from Arkansas, the boys ail have 
similar histories early ex- 
poSure to music, rock bands in 
high schoo! and, from there. a reai 
Kroup existence. 

Lead guitarist Robbie says: “! 
was very young when I got into 
music. My mother was musical 
and | heard a lot of country music. 
Then { had a thing about the big 
bands. I’ve been on guitar so long 
I can't remember when I started 
but I guess I got into rock like 
everybody else." 

Pianist-singer Richard Manuel 
says: ‘I took plano lessons when 
1 was nine but didn’t see eye to 
eye with the teacher. She didn't 
want me to play by ear and I 


knew I had a short cut. I got 
back into it when I was twelve. | 
became a party star. In fact, I be- 
came a party.’ 

Organist Garth Hudson 
from a farming family in Ontario 
and there were several musicians 
among his relatives. ‘‘My uncles all 
played in bands and my father 
had a lot of old instruments round 
the house. | guess I began to play 
the piano when i was about five. 
My high school band was like a 
vaudeville band and it wasn't till 
later that [I Started to play rock.” 
Garth, unlike most rock orxganlsts, 
uses a Lowery which has a wide 
range of orchestra! sounds, so boost- 
ing the group approach, 

Drummer Helm comes from West 
Helena, Arkansas, the home of 
Sonny Boy Williamson. “It used to 
listen to him a lot when I was a 
child, but I think my influences 
are more general than specific.’ 
He also had his own group at 
school, called the Jungle Bush 
Beaters. Coming from the same 
State as Ronnie Hawkins brought 
Levon in as the first of the present 


comes 
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Band to join Hawkins. 

Guitarist - mandolinist - violinist 
Rick Dano, from Ontario. dropped 
out of high school and joined Ron- 
nie when he was sixteen. “It had 
to do with physical education, actu- 
ally. I always wanted to g0 to 
Nashville to be a cowboy singer. 
From the time i was five, Id 
listened to the Grand Ole Opry 
and the blues and country Sta- 
tions.”” Rick, who played rhythm 
guitar before joining the Hawks 
and now plays bass, doesn’t like 
to think of himself aS a musician 
because he doesn’t read music! 

Right now the boys live in the 
Woodstock area and have an album 
called “Music From The _ Big 
Pink” due to be released on 
October 4. 

Five characters who jell on the 
musical scene and on the social 
scene. They say: "We suppose a 
lot of people are going to try to 
call us Bob Dylan’s band, because 
we worked a lot with him, but 
even he doesn’t call us that. We're 
five individuals not just The 
Band.”’ PJ. 
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On sale, Friday, week ending October 5, 1968 


JAGGER RAVED OVER 


BAND’S FIRST ALBUM 


THE five eccentric gentle- 

men pictured right are 
the folks who live on the 
hill above rustic Wood- 
stock, New York State, in a 
ranch house called Big Pink. 
In the basement they make 
a lot of noise with neigh- 
bour Bob Dylan and on the 
occasions when they ven- 
ture out onto the streets 
local townsfolk have been 
heard to remark, among 
other things, ‘“‘ There goes 
the band.’ And so as the 
Band they became known. 


Lead guitarist. Jamie Robbie 
Robertson explains: “For one 
thing there aren't many bands 
around our area of New York 
and our friends and neighbours 
just call us the band and that’s 
the way we think of ourselves. 
And then, we don't think a name 
means anything. It's got out of 
hand — the name thing. We 
don’t want to get into a rut 
like that.” 


‘Groovy’ 


So the names they chose to 
grace the record labels were ™“ the 
ones Out parents thought groovy 
for us"-—Jaimie Robbie R n, 
Rick Danko, Richard Manuel, 
Garth Hudson and Levon Helm, 
which may confuse but makes a 
pleasant change from the Elec- 
tronic Gooseberry Bush or the 
Dynastic Space Oddessey. 


The Group With No Name—or 
the Band to take the simpler 
reference—settled at Big Pink in 
1967 after a°round the world tour 
packing Bob esos whose own 
house is just a few miles from the 
Pink. It was Dylan, then recover- 
ing from his motorcycle  acci- 
dent, who invited them to Wood- 
stock to help him finish a film. 


Falling with delight on their first 
stable home after six years almost 
continually on the road, Big Pink’s 
cellar was turned into an impro- 
vised recording studio and Dylan 
would drop over most evenings to 
work and play with the group on 
ev ing from folk songs to 
music they composed on the spot. 


Out of these sessions came an 
album called ‘* Music From The Big 
Pink." Mick Jagger brought copies 
of it back from the States to give 
to friends; the Small Faces and 
Bee Gees drummer Colin Petersen 
are among others who have been 
raving about it. Now Capitol 
release it here today (Friday). 


Mountains 


The group calls it mountain 
music and, as it defies any known 
categorisation, that seems an 
appropriate tag. “it is mountain 
music because that's where we 
are—Woodstock—it is the moun- 
tains,” say the group, But by that 
token it could also be called 
“Highway music” or renamed 
“Music From The Roads That 
Lead To Big Pink,” as on much of 
the LP it is the dust and the grime 
and the tales of life on the road to 
provide the dominant lyrical con- 


tent. 

ny did the child-like pune 
On the album's cover, wrote one 
the bongs on it and co-authored 
two others, but though his 
influence—that of “John Wesley 
Harding" — is there, it does not 
overwhelm the Band's own musical 
identity, “There's the muale from 
Bob's house and thére’s the music 
from our house. The two houses 
sure are different.” says Robbie. 


Robbie's. singing country guitar 
is a strong binding force through 
the 11 tracks, as are Richard 
Manvel's rattling piano and dust 
down-trodden vocals and Gart 
Mudson'’s rich enveloping orga. 
Unlike most rock organists, Hud- 
son em sa Lo organ and 
its wi variety of orchestral 
sounds contribute much to the 
Band's distinetive style, 


Among the tracks is the ones 
current single "The Weight “—it 
improves every time round—with 
its dragged out drum patterns 
complimenting the ey rolling 
piano and the lifting quality of the 
vocal. Other side one tracks: 
“Tears Of Rage,” “To Kingdom 
Come," “Ca nia Mission” and 
the other standout this side, “In A 
Station.” 


Side two opens with “We Can 
Talk," which has more of a pop 
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leaning, then leads into the folk 


standard “Long Black Veil.” 
“Chest Fever" and “ Lonesome 
Susie” are to- follow. before 
“Wheels On Fire” and the final 
track, Dylan's moving “I Shall Be 
Released,” : 

Taken at a faster pace than the 
Julie Driscoll-Brian Auger Trinity 
hit version, the Band's “ Wheels " 
bas an appealing rawness to it 
while guitar replaces organ in 
Gominance. It’s not so com- 
mercial—thou that's mot to say 
it's necessarily better. Both ver- 
sions have their attractions—but 
from both, “Wheels On Fire” 


emerges as one of Dylan's best! 
works of late, t 
Finally, to Robbie for the last 
word on the name (or no name)? 
business: “I suppose a lot off 
peop are going to try to call uss 
Dylan's band, but even he? 
doesn't call us that. The only natne: 
we do have is the one all ourr 
friends call us, When we decided! 
to put a record out, the company? 
asked us what we were to) 
call ourselves, and we to mi 
our Christian names, We told them: 
that our neighbours refer to us asi 
the band, but we don’t refer too 
ourselves. ” = 
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THE STAPLE SINGERS 
“SOUL FOLK IN ACTION’” 


1. WE’VE GOT TO GET OURSELVES TOGETHER 2:40 
(B. Bramlett-C. Radle) East/Memphis Music (BMI) 
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2. (Sittin’ On) THE DOCK OF THE BAY 

(S. Cropper-O. Redding) 2:08 

East/Memphis Music-Time-Redwal (BMI) 

3. TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN (M. Thomas-B. Crutcher) 2:58 
East/Memphis Music (BMI) 
4. SLOW TRAIN (S. Cropper-W. Bell) 2:43 

East/Memphis Music (BM!) 
5. THE WEIGHT (J. Robertson) 4:31 
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Near the upstate New York community of Woodstock, far from 


the urban centers where musical movements are assumed to be made, 


nests a house called "Big Pink." In its basement, a five-piece 
band, once known as The Hawks and then touted as the group who's 
backed up Bob Dylan, have made music that is like a fresh breeze 


4 
blowing through the blasting decibels, shattering feedback and 


frenetic rhythms that have characterized pop fare since the psychedelic 


bandwagon took off. 


Robbie Robertson, lead guitar and vocals; Richard Manuel, piano 


and vocals; Levon Helm, drums and vocals; Rick Danko, bass and 


vocals and Garth Hudson, organ and vocals are the band. They have 


been together for almost nine years, from the days they worked 


behind the Arkansas-born Canadian rock hero, Rompin' Ronnie Hawkins. 


For the last two years, they have lived in the Woodstock area, their 


time spent playing music, frequently among themselves, occasionally 
with Dylan. Some of their music is represented in the band's first 


Capitol album, "Music From Big Pink." 


The band's lack of a name may be puzzling to some. But as 


Robbie explains it; "You know, for one thing, they're aren't many 
bands around Woodstock and our friends and neighbors just call us 
the band and that's the way we think of ourselves. And then, we 
just don't think a name means anything. It's gotten out of hand -- 


the name thing. We don't want to get into a fixed bag like that." 


(more) 


Biography 
“MUSIC FROM BIG PINK" 
the band 


. 
Robbie Robertson, lead guitar and vocale 
Richard Manuel, piano and vocals 
Levon Helm, drums and vocals 
Rick Danko, bass and vocals 
Garth Hudson, organ and vocals 


Near the upstate New York community of Woodstock, far from 


the urban centers where musical movements sre assumed to be 
made, nests a house called Big Pink. In its basement, a five- 
piece band, once known as The Hawks and then touted as the 
group who's backed up Bob Dylan, have made music that ie like 

a fresh breeze blowing through the blasting decibels, shattering 
feedback and frenetic rhythms that have characterized pop fare 
since the psychedelic bandwagon took off. 

Robbie Robertson, lead guitar and vocals; Richard Manuel, 
piano and vocals; Levon Helm, drums and vocals; Rick Danko, 
bass and vocals and Garth Hudson, organ and vocals are the 
band. They have been together for almost nine years, from 
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LEE TANNER 


‘FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS JUST CALL US THE BAND’ 


BY ALFRED G. ARONOWITZ 


New YORK 

Big Pink is one of those middle 
class ranch houses of the type that 
you would expect to find in develop- 
ment row in the heart of suburbia 
rather than on an isolated mountain- 
top high above the barn architecture 
of New York State’s rustic Wood- 
stock. When the band moved into Big 
Pink in the spring of 1967, the house 
looked as if it had been tenanted by 
little more than a housewife with a 
dustmop who only crossed its thres- 
hold once a week to clean it. 

The band, of course, had spent its 
six previous years living in hotels, 
rooming houses, motels, and the front 
parlors of friends’ apartments, and 
what the band brought to Big Pink 
was the dust of the road. With Car- 
diff still black underneath their fin- 
gernails and Stockholm still caked 
on their boots, with Paris still wait- 
ing to be brushed off their trousers 
and Copenhagen unwashed from their 
hair, with the grime of Dublin, Glas- 
gow, Sydney and Singapore still 
pasted on their luggage, staining 
their laundry and embedded in their 
pores, the band had just returned 
from an around-the-world tour with 





Bob Dylan when Dylan, injured in 
his. motorcycle accident, summoned 
them to Woodstock to help him com- 
plete a television movie. 


In Woodstock, a friend found Big 
Pink for them, at $125 a month. 
Settling like the dust they brought, 
the band lounged for a while on Big 
Pink’s overstuffed furniture and 
then, taking their boots off the cof- 
fee tables, lugged their equipment 
into Big Pink’s cellar, improvising 
a home recording studio. Dylan, who 
lived only a few miles away, would 
come over each evening and they 
would play together, running through 
a repertory that ranged from ancient 
folk songs to music they composed 
on the spot. Occasionally, a friend 
or neighbor would drop in as an au- 
dience. The band began to grow mus- 
taches and beards and wear hats. It 
was in Woodstock that people started 
referring to them as The Band. 

The band’s lack of a name may be 
puzzling to some. But as Robbie ex- 
plains it; “You know, for one thing, 
there aren’t many bands around 
Woodstock and our friends and neigh- 
bors just call us the band and that’s 
the way we think of ourselves. And 
then, we just don’t think a name 


means anything. It’s gotten out of 
hand—the name thing. We don’t 
want to get into a fixed bag like 
that.” 


Once they had been known as the 
Hawks. For a while they thought of 
calling themselves the Crackers. Now 
that they’ve released an album of 
their own music, they still don’t have 
a name. Inevitably, they’re going to 
be identified as Bob Dylan's band, 
but not even Dylan calls them that. 
Although Dylan painted a picture for 
the cover of the album, wrote one 
of the songs on it, co-authored two 
more and endowed the remainder 
with the unmistakable influence of 
his presence, Music From Big Pink 
is the band’s claim to its own iden- 
tity. 

“There is the music from Bob’s 


house,” says guitarist Jaime (Rob-~ 


bie) Robertson, “and there is the 
music from our house. John Wesley 
Harding comes from Bob’s house. 
The two houses sure are different.” 

Robbie was born and raised in Tor- 
onto. “I was young, very very young 
when I got into music,” he recalls. 
“My mother was musical and I used 
to listen to country music a lot. Then 
when I was about five, I can remem- 





ber I had a thing for the big bands. 
I’ve been playing guitar for so long, 
I can’t remember when I started but 
I guess I got into rock just like 
everybody else.” Robbie left high 
school to play music in the Toronto 
area and had his own group for a 
while before he was sixteen. 

At 24, Robertson could be consid- 
ered the leader of the band, if the 
band bothered itself with such con- 
siderations. Once described by Dy- 
lan as “the only mathematical guitar 
genius I’ve ever run into who does 
not offend my intestinal nervousness 
with his rear guard sound.” Robert- 
son was only 15 when he was hired 
by Ronnie Hawkins, one of the early 
kings and legends of that spontane- 
ous combination of country soul and 
city flash known as Rockabilly. By 
the time he was 18, Robertson him- 
self had become a legend in his na- 
tive Toronto, barnstorming thous- 
ands of miles across rural North 
America with Ronnie Hawkins and 
the Hawks. For a musician, the dust 
of the road gets into more than your 
pores. It gets into your hair, your 
nose, your eyes, your mouth, your 
voice and your music. 

—Continued on Page 8 
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Levon Helm 


—Continued from Page 1 

“We've played everywhere from 
Molasses, Texas, to Timmins, Canada, 
which is a mining town about 100 
miles from the tree line,” says Rob- 
ertson, and you can hear the grit 
when you listen to Music From Big 
Pink, “I pulled into Nazareth,” he 
writes in “The Weight,” one of Rob- 
ertson’s four songs on the album, “... 
was feeling "bout half past dead. . . 
‘Hey, mister, can you tell me where 
a man might find a bed?’. . . He just 
grinned and shook my hand . . . ‘No,’ 
Was all he said...” 

There are four others in the band. 
Like Robertson, three of them came 
from Canada. At the organ, there is 
Garth Hudson, who had started out 
to attend agricultural college until 
a photograph of his uncle playing 
trombone in. a dance band led him 
into the study of music theory and 
harmony. By the time he was 13, he 
says, he was the only one in London, 
Ontario, who knew how to play rock 
and roll. On the bass guitar,. there 
is Rick Danko, who was born the son 
of a woodcutter in the Canadian 
tobacco belt village of Simcoe, where 
he grew up listening to Grand Old 
Opry on a wind-up Victrola and a 
battery radio. There was no electri- 
city in his house, he explains, until 
he was 10. At the piano, Richard 
Manuel does most of the singing in a 
style that echoes the faint signal of 
the John R rhythm and blues show, 
broadcasting all the way from Nash- 
ville over Radio Station WLAC, 1510 
on the dial. 

“It was that era’s Underground ra- 
dio,” remembers Manuel. “I was 
about 13, and you had to stay up 
late to get it. You have to remem- 
ber I was in Stratford, Ontario, at 
the time.” 

Organist Garth Hudson was born 
in London, Ontario to a farming 
family whose relatives included a 
number of musicians. “My uncles all 
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Richard Manuel 
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played in bands and my father had 
a lot of old instruments around the 
house. I guess I began to play the 
piano when I was about five.” Garth’s 
high school band was “kind of a vaud- 
eville act” according to him, and it 
wasn’t until later that he began 
playing “rock and roll. “I’d heard 
country for years though,” he says. 
“My father used to find all the Hoe- 
down stations on the radio and then I 
played accordion with a country 
group when I was twelve.” After 
high school, Garth left Canada to 
form his own group in Detroit. Un- 
like most rock organists, Garth uses 
the Lowrey organ which, having a 
wider variety of orchestra] sounds, 
has a specifically enriching effect 
on the texture of the band’s music. 

The only member of the group 
born in the United States, drummer 
Levon Helm comes from West Hele- 
na, Arkansas, the home of blues harp 
player Sonny Boy Williamson. “I 
used to listen to him a lot when I 
was a kid,” he recalls, “but I think 
my influences are more general than 
specific.” Like the other members of 
the band, Levon had his own rock 
group in high school. “It was called 
The Jungle Bush Beaters if you can 
believe it, but it was a good group.” 
Richard Manuel is his favorite drum- 
mer and Levon doesn’t listen to 
records. “It gets like TV,” he re- 
marks. “I once watched TV for six 
whole months. Didn’t do anything 
else, That’s what happens when you 


spend your time listening. You land 


Music From Big Pink will have to 





up not playing and that’s all I really 
want to do.” 

Rick Danko, born in Simcoe, On- 
tario, began playing guitar, mandolin 
and violin before high school and 
played in a band before he reached 
his teens. He dropped out of high 
schoo] and joined Ronnie Hawkins 
when he was seventeen. “It had to 
do with physical education,” he says. 
“Actually, I always wanted to go to 
Nashville to be a cowboy singer. 
From the time I was five, I'd listened 
to the Grand Ole Opry, the blues 
and country stations.” Rick, who 
played rhythm guitar before joining 
The Hawks and now plays bass, 
doesn’t like to think of himself as a 
musician. “Like I don’t read music,” 

They all met playing with Ronnie 
Hawkins, who hired them one by 
one until, after three years, they 
quit. They were playing at a night 
club in the seashore resort of Som- 
ers Point, New Jersey, when, in the 
summer of 1965, Dylan telephoned 
them. 

“We had never heard of Bob Dy- 
lan,” says drummer Levon Helm, 
who, as a sharecropper’s son from 
the South Arkansas Delta country, 
is the only American in the band. 
“But he had heard of us. He said, 
‘You wanna play Hollywood Bowl?’ 
So we asked him who else was gonna 
be on the show. ‘Just us,’ he said.” 

Whether or not Dylan, even in ab- 
sentia, can be heard on the record 
as a sixth member of the band, 
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be judged on its own merits, not his. 
Probably it won’t be. In taste, in 
modesty, in humor and perhaps even 
in perception, many of those merits 
tend to coincide, and one of the 
purest of Dylan’s unpublished songs, 
I Shall Be Released, graces the al- 
bum like a benediction. “They say 
every man needs protection . . . They 
say that every man must fall . . . Yet 
I swear I see my reflection ,. . 
somewhere so high above this wall,” 
the lyrics go, but they don’t go with- 
out music and, instrumentally, the 
band vindicates Dylan’s taste in 
choosing them as his backup group 
in the first place. 


~ What the band: plays is cou 


rock, with cadences from W. S. Wo w 


cott’s Original Rabbit Foot Minstrel 
Show and music that tells stories 
the way Uncle Remus did, with the 
taste of Red River Cereal and the 
consistency of King Biscuit Flour. 
Robertson himself calls it mountain 
music, “because this place where we 
are — Woodstock — is in the moun- 
tains.” 

With Music From Big Pink, the 
band dips into the well of tradition 
and comes up with bucketsful of 
clear, cool, country soul that wash 
the ears with a sound never heard 
before. Music From Big Pink is the 
kind of album that will have to 
open its own door to a new category, 
and through that door it may very 
well be accompanied by all the rea- 
sons for the burgeoning rush toward 
country pop, by the exodus from the 
cities and the search for a calmer 
ethic, by the hunger for earth-grown 
wisdom and a redefined morality, 
by the thirst for simple touchstones 
and the natural law of trees. “Isn't 
everybody dreaming?” Richard Man- 


uel sings, “. . . Then the voice I 
hear is real, . . . Out of all the idle 
scheming . . . can’t we have some- 
thing to feel?” 
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The Weight 


My good friend Jaime Robbie Robertson composed this fine song. 
— Bob Dylan 


By Jaime Robbie Robertson. © 1968 Dwarf Music. 
Transcribed from ‘‘Music from Big Pink’’ (Capitol, SKAO 2955). 
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I picked up my bag, I went lookin' for 
a place to hide 

When I saw Carmen and the Devil 
walkin' side by side. 

I said: Hey Carmen, come on let's 
go downtown. 

She said: I got to go but my friend 


can stick around. (Cho.) 


Go down Miss Moses, there's nothing 
you can say. 

It's just old Luke and Luke's waiting 
on the Judgment Day. 

Well, Luke my friend, what about 
young Annalee? 

He said: Do me a favor son, won't 
you stay and keep Annalee com- 
pany? (Cho.) 


SING OUT! 


(Guitar tacet) 


Sa See See en ee 
Seen eee 
- ny yatc(G Ge 


Crazy Chester followed me and he 
caught me in the bar. 

He said: I will fix you round if you 
will jack my daw. 

I said: Wait a minute Chester, you 
know I'm a peaceful man. 

He said: That's ok boy, won't you 
please do when you can? (Cho.) 


Get your cannonball now to take me 
down the line. 

My bag is sinkin' low and I do believe 
it's time 

To get tired of Miss Fanny, you know 
she's the only one 

Who sent me here with her regards 
for everyone. (Cho.) 


Ne 
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Editor’s Choice 


We receive many records 
to review; some are good 
and some bad. Most fall 
somewhere  in_ between. 
Usually, in the two-month 
period between issues, at 
least one record comes our 
way that is outstanding. (In 
the past year, there has 
been John Wesley Harding 
and the Hangman’s Beauti- 
ful daughter.) Of course, 
each person has his own 
criterion as to what makes 
a record outstanding, so 
I’m going to use my posi- 
tion as editor to make a 
Special mention of those 
records that I hear that 
grab me in a Special way. 


Music From Big Pink (Cap- 
itol SKAO 2955) not only 
grabbed me, but spun me 
around and knocked me out, 
In case you haven’t yet 
heard, it was made by five 
guys who lived in a big 
pink house in the country 
and made music there. The 
group has no collective 
name (which immediately 
puts them out ofthe run-of- 
the-mill group rat race) but 
goes by the names of its 


members: Jaime Robbie 
Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel, Garth 


Hudson, and Levon Helm. 


This is the most funky, most 
heartfelt, most original 
record to come out insome 
long time. It’s alive. It’s 
not the product of super- 
powered electronic engin- 
eering skill. There is little 
overdubbing, no tapes run- 
ning backward, no synthetic 
Moog noises, no psychedel- 
ic overload. Just five guys 
Singing and playing their 
asses off. The music is 
loosely, almost informally 
structured. You get the 


SING OUT! 


feeling it’s all happening 
there for the first time - 
everyone’s working andit’s 
just happening that way, 
right before your ears. And 
yet, it‘s really so together 
that you know these cats 
have been playing together 
for a long, long time. It all 
fits so well. 


The record starts out with 
a long, soulful ballad that 
tells you right from the 
beginning that this record 
is not to be taken lightly. 
Halfway through you’ve got 
to stop and put it back to 
the beginning and listen. 
There’s Richard Manuel 
singing Tears Of Rage (by 
B. Dylan and R. Manuel) in 
his high, wailing voice. The 
song is comparable, bothin 
its subject matter andinits 
painful honesty, to She’s 
Leaving Home. 


We carried you inour arms 
on Independence Day 

Now you throw us all aside 
and put us all away. 

Oh, what dear daughter 
*neath the sun 

Could treat a father so.... 


(Chorus) 

Tears of rage, tears of 
crief, 

Why must I always be the 
thief, 

Come to me now, you know 
we’re so ’lone 

And life is cruel. 


The record then swings into 
a hard-driving To Kingdom 
Come by Robbie Robertson 
and the record really takes 
off with all the power you 
knew was there and had to 
be released sooner or later. 
One song after another fol- 
lows, each one with its own 
twist, depending on which 
member of the group wrote 
and/or sings it. 


It is all great, but as with 
all things certain songs 
stand out for me as being 
especially strong. The 
Weight seems to be the one 
that hits most people the 
hardest at first. (This song 
appears on page 16 of this 
issue.) The lead is sung by 
Levon, the group’s drum- 
mer, in his funkiest, most 
down-home Arkansas style, 
his voice full of innuendo and 
double-meaning, his bass 
drum driving along and 
punching out the emphasis 
in his voice. (Strangely, in 
this song and in certain 
others, the lead is unpre- 
dictably switched to another 
member of the group, which 
gives the song anextradash 
of color and mystery, and 
helps maintain the singer’s 
anonymity while bringing 
out the importance of the 
song.) 


Richard Manuel’s We Can 
Talk is also a fantastic 
song, light and funny, yet 
driving and powerful. Part 
of this song is a dialogue 
between the members ofthe 
group: 


Come let me show you how - 
To keep the wheels turnin’ 
you’ve got to keep the 
engines churnin’. 

Did you ever milk a cow? 
I had the chance one day but 
I was all dressed up for 
Sunday. 


You can’t listen tothis song 
without dancing to it, shift- 
ing your gears at the rhythm 
change in the middle, then 
back into’ the _ original 
groove towards the end, 


The only song onthe record 
that I had heard before was 
the country ballad Long 
Black Veil, but I never 


(Continued on page 56) 
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heard it like this. Rick 
Danko sings it inhis husky- 
country style, with (what 
sounds like) Levon and 
Richard singing harmony on 
the chorus, and the ghostly 
love-ballad takes on new 
power and emotion. 


I think my own favorite song 
is the one that closes the 
album - Bob Dylan’s IShall 
Be Released - a moving, 
deeply religious song, inthe 
mood of some of the songs 
on John Wesley Harding 
(especially St. Augustine 
and Dear Landlord). It 
closes this album inaseri- 
ous, quiet way; the singing 
Simple and sincere, in a 
high, quiet falsetto. This is 
a song that will be sung for 
a long, long time. 

Happy Traum 


OTHER NEW RECORDS: 


THE CIRCLE GAME - Tom 
Rush. Elektra EKS-74018 


An easy-going and exceed- 
ingly well-sung program of 
songs, drawn largely from 
songwriters Joni Mitchell, 
James Taylor, and Tom 
Rush himself. One notable 
exception is the old stand- 
ard Glory of Love, complete 
with a Motown-type produc- 
tion. Tom Rush builds and 
sustains a mood of relaxed 
self-confidence, which is a 
pleasure after some of his 
earlier records which I 
felt were forcing things on 
the blues side. This one has 
a folky country-western 
feel that sits very nicely 
with his voice and style. 


BAPTISM - Sung and spoken 
by Joan Baez. Music com- 
posed and conducted by 
Peter Schickele. Vanguard 
79275 


What can I say about this? 
I admire Joan Baez for what 
she is and what she stands 
for. I understand what she 
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was trying to do with this 
album, and so it is difficult 
for me to criticize it too 
strongly. It is a program 
mostly of poetry, with some 
songs - literature from the 
ages, including Whitman, 
Joyce, Lorca, Donne, and 
Yevtushenko. There is mu- 
sic throughout by Peter 
Schickele. The over-riding 
mood of the record is the 
abhorrence of violence, the 
meaninglessness of war, 
the possibility of love. What 
comes out first and fore- 
most, though, is Joan’s in- 
experience as an actress, 
and that’s what you have to 
be to make poetry live ona 
record. There is no life in 
her voice; the whole thing 
becomes monotonous after 
a short time. Peter Schick- 
ele’s music is over-drama- 
tic and takes away further 
from the power of the poet- 
ry. I don’t think this would 
have happened had _ the 
speaker been stronger. As 
it is, the deadpan vocal ex- 
pression coupled with a 
very heavy and often morbid 
subject matter ofthe poetry 
makes the whole thing 
pretty hard to take. 


THE BEST OF JIM KWES- 
KIN AND THE JUG BAND 
Vanguard VRS-9270 (mono) 
VSD-79270 (stereo) 


Just what the title says it 
is - the best of the best re- 
vival jug band. If youare al- 
ready aJug Band fan, you’ve 
probably gotallthese sides. 
If not, get this asasampler 
and you’ll probably want to 
buy the rest as well. The 
happy-time is absolutely 
infectious. 


AUTOSALVAGE. RCA Vic- 
tor LPM-3940 (mono) LSP- 
3940 (stereo) 


In the electric-music a- 
rena, there are bands and 
there are bands, This one is 
a BAND. It’s original, to- 
gether, and pure dynamite 
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BROADSIDE 


National Topical Song Monthly 


Songs.Articles.LEN 
CHANDLER,PHIL OCHS, 
MALVINA REYNOLDS, 
PETE SEEGER,TOM PAX- 
TON, JULIUS LESTER, 
JANIS FINK.Many more. 


SPECIAL! 


Only $6 each 
for the fol- 
lowing sets of 
back issues: 


Nos. 1 thru 25 
26 thru 50 
51 thru 70 

(with indexes) 





BROADSIDE: 215 West 
98 Street,New York, 
N.Y. 10025. 


Subs. rate:One year 
$5. Single copy .50¢. 


MEY OMY YOO OY OOD 


The Appalachian dulcimer is a folk 
musical instrument of the Southern 
Highlands and was used by the early * 
settlers to accompany their ballads 
and folk songs. Its haunting and plain- 
tive sounds make it the appropriate 
instrument for accompanying folk 
songs. It is the easiest of all stringed 
musical instruments to learn to play. 
Many can learn to play a familiar tune 
within five to twenty minutes. 


The Jeffreys’ dulcimer is handcrafted 
of fine woods and finished naturally to 
reveal the beautiful grain. A compre- 
hensive 22-page booklet includes de- 
tailed instructions for tuning and play- 
ing. No knowledge of music is neededto 
follow the instructions. A cloth carry- 
ing bag is also included, 


For further information about the | 
dulcimer by Jeffreys, 
write: 


Appalachian Dulcimers 
232 West Frederick Street 
Staunton, Virginia 24401 





SING OUT! 


Tiny Tim with The Band 
fhe UL OWN The Balloon Farm, East Village, NYC 


. Judith Crist, N.Y, Mogozine 


“The “8%” of the February 3 & 4, 1967: rehearsals 


younger set’ 


--.Renete Adler, N.Y, Times 


February 9, 1967: 

-Be My Baby 

-Memphis, Tennessee 

-| Got You Babe (with Eleanor Barooshian) 


SIDE 1 
“A stunning speakout XSM 1378/8 


...a jarring cinematic trip” 
...Bob Salmoggi, WINS Rodio 


> “Total cinema!” 


Playboy Magazine 


“Brilliant...a happening 
a powerhouse” 


February 16, 1967: 
-Sonny Boy 


Archer Winsten, N.Y. Post 


“Strangely beautiful 
...an intense 
experience.” 


Leonard Probst, NBC News 


Film and soundtrack LP released 
in late September 1968. 
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“Will blast your eyeballs.” 


Ann Guarino, Daily News 


“Tiny Tim...a super pop art 
performance.” 


\ 


: 


N.Y. Magazine yl 19 | 


original sound track on Columbia Records 





This World, Sunday, October 13, 1968 


The Surfacing of the 
Hippie Documentaries 


By Ralph J. Gleason 


“You Are What You Eat’ is Mondo-hippie. 
It's a trick film with some beautiful photography 
(by Barry Feinstein) and some great editing by 
(Howard Alk) and it has the tremendous advan- 
tage of abandoning all pretense to have a story 
line or narration. 
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But it is a Hollywood view of the hippies in 
which they are treated as freaks, which is to say, 
basically cynical. The film is also hung up with 
a boring sequence by Peter Yarrow in which he 
sings a dull song. There are some excellent mo- 
ments, especially the opening sequences with Su- 
per Spade. the dope dealer who was murdered 
last year, and with Tiny Tim, backed by the 
Band from Big Pink in a special performance in 
New York. 

A good dea! of the rest of it was really rather 
embarrassing. especially to anyone who has been 
around this cultural phenomenom at all. There’s 
an anachronistic scene with the Rev. Malcolm 
Boyd, who, whatever he may be, is infinitely re- 
moved from any real contact with youth. Both 
Revolution” and ““YAWYE” have nude dancing » Ne Se 
scenes, neither of which is really very interesting ee : Oia oat Stn ST. 
or particularly artistic. Certainly neither o! them ical 
have any real relation to all this. 








You Are What You Eat (Original Soundtrack Recording) 
Columbia Masterworks, 1968 


The Arizona Republic Phoenix, Sunday, Sept. 22, 1968 
an as plain, ‘‘makes no attempt to 
Spade” ( Bong Perse Coles having anything to do with ci- 
dropout who migrated to nematic tradition. . . . The 
Haighe ? Ashbury); and the traditional label, ‘movie,’ 


THE soon-to-be-released film 
“You Are What You Eat,” is 
supposedly going to be a radi- 
cal departure from the ordi- 


Other performers on the LP 
Include Tiny Tim (“Be My 
Baby’ and “I Got You 
Babe’), Paul Butterfield 


nary. At least that’s the 
impression I got from the 
flick’s soundtrack album (Co- 


Jumbia OS 3240). 


_ The album features the tal- 
ents of producer Peter Yar- 
row (of Peter, Paul & Mary 
fame), who does _ several 
songs on the album (most no- 
tably ‘Moments of Soft Per- 
suasion’’ and “The Wabe.”’ 


(“You Are What You Eat”), 
the defunct Electric Flag 
(“Freakout”), John Simon 
(“My Name Is Jack’’) and 
Rosko, a New York progres- 
sive rock deejay. 

Featured in the film, but 
not in the album, are such 
personages as Barry Mc- 
Guire, one of the leads in the 
Broadway production of 


RICK 


ROBIE ROBERTSON 


Rev. Malcolm Boyd, who 
celebrates a sunrise service 
on a San Francisco beach 
with 50 kids from the Haight. 


“You Are What You Eat,” 
as the album liner notes ex- 


DANKO 


r| 


does not prepare you for 
‘YAWYE.’” There is no liter- 
al plot. 


And if the soundtrack al- 
bum and notes are to be be- 
lieved, that’s like it is. 
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From the end credits of the film. The Band only appear as unseen backup musicians for Tiny Tim. 
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MUSIC FROM THE BIG PINK (8. Dylan) MUSIC FROM THE BIG PINK 
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MUSIC FROM THE BIG PINK 
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The Band 
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[Music from Big Pink] [Music from Big Pink] 
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BIG PINK THE BAND | SIDE ONE 

A pink house seated in the sun Jaime Robbie Robertson Tears of Rage 5:21 

of Overlook Mountain in Rick Danko B. Dylan, R. Manuel 
West Saugerties, New York. . To Kingdom Come 3:19 
Big Pink bore this music and Richard Manuel J.R. Robertson 


these songs along its way. 


It’s the first witness of Garth Hudson In a Station 3:31 


R, Manuel 


this album that’s been thought Levon Helm 
and composed right there Caledonia Mission 3:53 
inside its walls. John Simon, Producer J. R. Robertson 


The Weight 4:34 
J. R. Robertson 


SIDE TWO 


We Can Talk 3:02 
R. Manuel 


Long Black Veil 3:02 
M. J. Wilkin, D, Dill 


Chest Fever 5:15 
J. R. Robertson 


Lonesome Suzie 4:02 


R. Manuel 


This Wheels On Fire 3:1! 
B. Dylan, R. Danko 


I Shall Be Released 3:17 


B. Dylan 
All selections ASCAP except 
Long Black Veil, BMI to 





music from _ 
BIG PINK | 
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The Band: 
JAIME ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
K DANKO 
RICHARD MANUEL 
GARTH HUDSON i 



























LEVON HELM JOHN SIMON, PRODUCER | 
{ 
SIDE ONE: vote ts where you find Mor where you make it, had a great effect on each other. Dylan brought 
he beard mack i in = midcle-class type. ranch us Inno & wRole new thing and | gues he got 
1. TEARS OF RAGE (Dylon) style heute that tacks os Wit aheuls'be In the vomeshing from us ‘ 
heart of subw read i ‘ * 
2. TO KINGDOM COME (Robertson) hotaed aon series tay ss ont we nh D van. fruith though i, t 
3 IN A STATION (Monvel York. Pink ed, “Big Pink” named, the band oup, T ard what 
( ) ied there since the spring of 1967, making hs h comes oct $0 good that | 


















4 CALEDONIA MISSION (Robertson) Ses edck ok he Gem their MESH SeEETE 8 wate of time They imitate no 
5. THE WEIGHT (Robertson) feet. seven yours of dust. and for the last Hl 
cearty years they tave bved mainly in ig 3 
Pink, ing their tame playing trasic, amongst — the States, all of the others beirg Canadian) the 
SIDE TWO ba pie Lngeempe aes L 4 ae Denar erures, tess and Garth the organ. 
/ years of playing all 5 by 
and Careda, first of afl with Arkarsap-tora Pe wg img of #. They 
1. WE CAN TALK (Merwe!) Canad kong Rote Hawkioa—the bang S7elais & @ thay Eve there jest are nce 
o him one at a time until it was = HT mary = 
2. LONG BLACK VEIL (Wilkin-Dull) EE: fica and the Hlowks rand that lnted one lest refer 
about thewe years Then carne more time, hard 
3. CHEST FEVER (Robertson) times too, playing all over the place as Levon woof seta leaner 
4 LONESOME SUZIE (Monel) Pilar mews ef thom He onned thern te ploy Setlisg on just the names the parents had 
Y site , hed for them seemed a remonable way out 
5. WHEELS ON FIRE (Dylan! at the Hollywood Bow! with him—asd ten = iC ys vesePiacpeer ohn I 
(Dylan) came more road dust and this time the duct of Men =ssing thaws bacames to much of a mouth; 
6. | SHALL BE RELEASED (Dylon) everymbere from Molasses, Tenai to Stockholm, [UL Everroue now tllows f en 
Sydney to London. 
Mem with Dylan that the band found ital, Bagged pcngige Ppicw they bth me y tog 
but to start with as Robi _ desks, and to to rrresic. When asked how 
Sgenanit Ben Sesh, Tay. diy, en SOR Sealy ee heard of him tat we weren't into that Kind of seriously they take m Robbie spobe for them af 
Cover fawning: Bob Oylew 5 - hen he replied. “just seriously enough to 
mousic ard | Gdn't really keow who he was oF w e@ repies. = jus Mey J 
Arvenquenems: Albert Grenween that he wan thet famous. | didn't think we could — S#tlify Us, encegh so we can smile at cre another 
om play with cach other at al, Then we jammed — when we're through playing 


together and a lot of things happened, We've The emiles of plemure are not theirs alone, : 


To play tha STEREO recon! on a mono roproducer the 
reproducer should have omther a stereo pick-up wired for 
mono of @ seitable mono pick-op. Most pick-ace produced 
recently will be suitable for ie purpose. Mf im doubt consult 
your desler. Trwe stereaphanic reproduction will anty be obtained 
from @ complete stereo reproducer, To kewp this record cman 
ed Guat iree we recommend the regela use of MEW EMITEX. 
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By DONNA HOGELAND 
“In Toronto, everybody's 


shoulders in the same Homeric 
grand manner with which he 
plays rhythm guitar and speaks 
his brogue. The Paupers were 
born in Tovonto 2% years ado, 
for no particular reason. The 
most important fact about them 
is that they are here. 

There is a musiciansho to 
their magic and a precis‘on to 
their musicianship. It is part of 
the Paupers’ routine to submi’ 
to the schedule of rehearsals for 


In ‘New York. appear'ne with 
the Jefferson Airplane, they 
scored as big a hit as the in- 
ternationally acclaimed group 
who have “Somebody To Love" 
and “White Rabbit" tucked un- 
der their skin. The Paupers also 
appeared with Peter, Paul and 
Mary. famous for many yeas. 

The first thing you notice 
about the Paupers is that thev 
have three drum sets on the. 
stage. but that's only the frst. 
thing. If you don’t like innova-_ 
tion, you won't like the Paupers. | 
It was Denny's idea to put the | 


Priday, June 7, 1968, THE BRANDON SUN, 


Focus on the Paupers 


petition with four-part drwm har- 
monies based on AfroC uban 


Dubbed as No. | group in 
Toronto, there is no reason for 
doulm. Sk’p and Adam, who do 
the lead singing. have already 
written more than 100 songs that 
lle innovation and improvisation 
into one knot, creating a new 
music that is performed with a 
freedom, innocence and fresh- 
ness wh'ch, in this day and age. 
could only have come from Can- 
ada. The Paupers have restored 
the vitality of blues and jazz 
missing from contemporary pop 
The Paupers emerge carrying 
on the spontaneous tradition 
of primitive music in live per 
formance Listen ‘to their cow- 
boy voces and their parade 
ground rhythms. You wll find 
that they have brought sponte. 
neity to a new focus with an 
honesty not previously achieved 
in pop. Brandon is ce tainly for- 
tunate to have ‘he Paupers ap- 
pearing tonight at the 4-H Build- 
ing. along with the Bitter End 
Th's is the las big group to 
appear in Brandon till the Pro- 
vincial Exhibition, and then till 
fall. After you have heard this 
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1968 SuMME 


Twelve degree-cred 
including History « 
first segment of 
schedule. 


Seven degree-credit 
in Education 


instruction in Pia 
Voree and Theory | 


For Art and Dr 

WORKSHOP (July 
and PLAY PROD 
2-August 14, led t 


United Nations 
(August 5-9). 


Concerts by ftacult 


Cass has one of the most 
praised voices in pop music, a 
sweet, pure voice with subtle 
force, and her solo debut pre- 
dictably attracted new songs 
from some of the best contem- 
porary writers: John Sebas- 
tian, Leonard Cohen, John 
Hartford. Graham Nash (of 
the Hollies), Richard Manuel 
(of the unnamed ‘Music From 
Big Pink’ group) and John 
Simon, who also produced the 
album (his previous produc- 
tions include ‘Blood, Sweat 
and Tears” and ‘‘Music From 
Big Pink’’) 


BOB DYLAN'S OWN — The Band, once strictly a 
‘session group, has just released their first album, 
“Music from Big Pink.”’ Left to right, Rick Danko, 
Levon Helm, Richard Manuel, Garth Hudson and 
Robbie Robertson, 


Backup Band 
Is Now ‘ly’ 


With The Hip 


By DOUG THOMPSON 
Pop Scene Service 


Folksinger Bob Dylan's backup band has come into 
its own as a highly talented rock group, although they 
don't even have a name, Living near Woodstock, N.Y. 
where Dylan has made his home ever since his motor- 
evele accident over a year ago, the group prefers to 


thing, 
ee nae selves. And then we jusi don't 
think the name means anything 





spirit, the members also © 
courage sportamanship on the 
part of both the 2 sthlele and the| where the group has been com 
spectator Band 
Warren and e Frage socloewertn. 

cers, Denny Hi ar, president group’ 
Barbara Price es oe “pe ident, burn jacket on is indeed paint- 
add Charlene Sharer, treasurer, /¢d pink—in 1967 after 
are planning a pep-rally bonfire) Six years meget vf hotels, room- 
to be held betore the school's ing houses, rooms and 
rival footba 1 ged sgzaninst ts atone, all hace 
Code! Rock 0» ; om at rane Tie cg Ryu 

we by purchas ns During these years they had 

w for use be been a backup group for Cana- 

fore basketball games. sweaters dian star Rennie Hawkins, who 
for the cheerleaders and but-jin the heyday of rock ‘n’ roll 


ons and berets r suc 
ear 8 fore joining Dylan, * 
mer of 1 we were playing af 


Team Eves 2tus Ser Secs eeunmer 
. q of the group ‘who isn’ ’ 
Opponents ‘She fe a, 


us. We were lolling in 


The William Tennent ‘64 
field hockey tea rocer 


nnebury, SOW. “Just us.” he said.” 
x Counci Rock ‘Blonde On Blonde’ 
© beat in the ean viae that first aoe 
County Lea group played on Dylan's al 
ite we mg Seng adersh ty and! ine luding his million selling 
capt aim Lynne Mer the “Blonde On Blonde,” as well as 
Pantheretes have de te + appearing with him in concert. 
Lower Morelar 4 and Council Then they started to branch 
Rock, Jost to Bri and tied! out into their own form of mu 
Morrisville to hold a 211 re \sit which they describe in 
cord, maintaining third p © 
league standings 
The members of the tea ¢ 
_— Carol Becht ad ac 
Barbara Lyons and ; out Go ton 
lalerio; juniors Debbie) a leader now 
shay 2 ay ge’ that the Band must be consi 
Lynne Merrich nd} deved in somewhat the same 
Sherri Rice: oko res Kare hi 
Gwenn oan igat an, L But oe. Bard is keeping = 
da Triscoti, Donn snkor their xnments 
Wilson and hman. pew teand ssordn ‘to Ge 
" selves. They just sit quietly In 
Although oung Woodstock play ing their music 
aad arperianced, Bs: 5 Ri tng and working on new material, 


that. the They don't seem to have de- 
team en | cided Lemyreed they will tour 
of good ey atlor not as album takes off 
on : \up the sales charts, 


ODE RECORDS 


STEREO 
21244010 


Stereo Z12 44 010 


SIDE ONE 

Paint It Black 7:35 
Jagger-Richards 
Gideon Music 

Light My Fire 4:37 
Morrison-Manzarek 
Krieger-Densmore 
Nipper Music ASCAP 





“LIL BROWN” AFRICA ARE: 
A brown garage squatting Brice Coefield 
in the shadows and sun of the Gary Pipkin 
Baldwin Hills in South Chester Pipkin Here I Stand 4:17 
Los Angeles. Ed Wallace Billy Storm 
And “Lil Brown” gave birth, Freddie Wills Hollenbeck Music 
possibly caesarean, certainly 
not prematurely to this music. 
As witness, we offer this 
album conceived and born 
(also recorded) within 


Produced by SIDE TWO 
Lou Adler Louie, Louie 
Richard Berry 
Limex Music ‘ 
Ode to Billie Joe | 
Bobby Gentry 
Larry Shayne Music ASCAP 


Widow 4:04 

C. Pipkin-G, Pipkin 
B. Coefield-B, Storm 
Hollenbeck Music 


Savin’ All My Love 3;03 
C. Pipkin-G, Pipkin 

B. Coefield-B. Storm 
Hollenbeck Music 





its brown walls 


You Take Advantage 
of Me 3:44 

Maria Tynes 
Hollenbeck Music 


The selections are BMI 
except where noted 








MUSIC FROM “LIL BROWN” 


Ode Z12 44 O10. 
Lou Adler has produced here an al- MUSIC 
bum inspired by (and not at all satiriz- 
ing) “Music by Big Pink.” If the FROM 
MUS] “Band” “Pink” music was the _ prod- 


ses " 
FRO uct of a crowd of rock musicians who i IL, 


had lived together to let their sound 


M | gestate properly; so does this “Africa” BROWN" 
aad to be. “Light My Fire,” 

” 
————J 


And they wanted to know how it would sound "69 in style. | . 
ous saa more. 


| 
Remember the Fifties? “Earth Angel’? The pure sound of early R&B? | ‘ 
Kids huddled in doorways, singing tight harmony? Well. Africa remembered, too, | BROWN | a | b um s ee m 


Africa R&B ‘69. Listen, Music from “Lil Brown” on ® Records irae — 


RECORD WORLD—November 23. 1968 
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Next of Kin. Simcoe, Ontario 
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IN CONCERT 
1969 





I’ll be down to get you in a taxi honey 
Better be ready by half past eight 
Now, honey don’t be late 
I want to be there 
When THE BAND starts playing... 
ebb een BAS 


1969-04-17 Winterland, San Francisco, CA 

1969-04-18 Winterland, San Francisco, CA 

1969-04-19 Winterland, San Francisco, CA 

1969-05-03 Gymnasium, Stony Brook, NY 

1969-05-09 Fillmore East, New York, NY 

1969-05-10 Fillmore East, New York, NY 

1969-05-28 Electric Factory, Philadelphia, PA 

1969-06-21 Toronto Pop Festival, Varsity Stadium, Toronto, ON 

1969-07-14 Mississippi River Festival, Edwardsville, IL 

1969-08-17 Woodstock Music and Art Fair, Bethel, NY 

1969-08-31The Isle of Wight Festival of Music, Woodside Bay, Isle of Wight, England 
1969-10-11 Howard Gilman Opera House, Brooklyn Academy of Music, Brooklyn, NY 
1969-10-26 Academy of Music, Philadelphia, PA 

1969-10-27 Constitution Hall, Washington, DC 

1969-10-31 Symphony Hall, Boston, MA 

1969-11-02 The Ed Sullivan Show, New York, NY 

1969-11-14 Grande Riviera, Detroit, MI 

1969-11-15 Grande Riviera, Detroit, MI 

1969-11-16 Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place Des Arts, Montreal, QC 

1969-11-21 Auditorium, Chicago, IL 

1969-12-02 Brookhaven Gym, Suffolk County Community College, Long Island, NY 
1969-12-06 Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, MA 

1969-12-14 Kleinhans Music Hall, Buffalo, NY 

1969-12-26 Felt Forum, Madison Square Garden, New York, NY 

1969-12-27 Felt Forum, Madison Square Garden, New York, NY 

1969-12-29 Miami Rock Festival, Miami-Hollywood Speedway Park, Pembroke Pines, FL 


Cancelled: 
1969-09-07 Thunderbird Peace Festival, Capilano Indian Reserve, North Vancouver, BC 


The Rumor: 
1969-11-00 Elting Gym, New Paltz, NY 


Compiled by DB 
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(Revised December 2018) 
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The Band Goes 
On the Road 


NEW YORK—With a second album 
and two memorable performances with 


Bob Dylan behind them, the Band has 
moved into their first extended concert 
~ tour. : oo" = an nt § See oe on 
Last weekend, the group appeared in 
Brooklyn at the Academy of Music, and 


their next stops, most of them at large 
concert halls, include the Philadelphia © 


Academy of Music (October 26th), 
Constitution Hall in Washington, D.C. 
(27th), and the Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton (3lst.) In November, the Band will 
be at the Riviera Theater in Detroit for 
dates on the 14th and 15th. 

Dylan, meanwhile, has moved out of 
his Woodstock compound and back into 
the city—into the Village, in fact, in a 
house at one of Greenwich Village's busi- 
est intersections. When not with his wife 
and kids, the singer may often be seen 
playing basketball with neighbornood chil- 
dren. There are currently no plans for a 
Dylan concert tour. 


The Band could hardly have 
had a better year. They rode into 
San Francisco for their live de- 
but, played a disastrous set open- 
ing night, and then for two 
nights and four sets running gave 


some of the most brilliant and 
moving performances of the last 
few years. They continued a tour 
of the country, hosting Bob Dy- 
lan in Edwardsville, Mo., at one 
point. In the Fall they released 
their second album. proof that 


Robbie Robertson was perhaps 
the most adventurous songwriter 
in the country. “King Harvest” 
is a song for the ages. The Band 
is the only rock and roll group 
that could have warmed up the 
crowd for Abraham Lincoln. 





fulfilling the 
promise of ‘Big Pink!” 


THE MOST-AWAITED ALBUM 
OF THE YEAR IS HERE 


THE BAND 
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THE BAND 


Featuring 
GARTH HUDSON 
RICHARD MANUEL 
LEVON HELM 
RICK DANKO 
JAIME ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
JOHN SIMON 
Contains 


Across The Great Divide, Ras Mama 

Rag, The Night They Drove Old Dixie 

Down, When You Awake, Up On Cripple 

Creek, Whispering Pines, Jemima Sur- 

render, Rockin’ Chair, Look Qut Cleve- 

land, Jawbone, The Unfaithful Servant, 
CT) King Harvest (Has Surely Come). 


Reg. Cat. Price x» 3 S 
$5 IS ONLY IN STEREO 


RH ESBAND 
Rag Mama Rag 
The Unfaithful Servant 








THE BAND: RICK DANKO, LEVON HELM, RICHARD MANUEL, GARTH HUDSON, ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


Twelve More Hymns From Big Pink © 


By Ralph J. Gleason 


Cy. OF THE BEST al- 
bums of last year was 
Music from Big Pink, the 
album by the group of musi- 
cians who formerly backed 
up Bob Dylan on his con- 
certs. 


Now fully established on 
their own as The Band, they 
have their second Capitol al- 
bum out. It is called “The 
Band” (Capitol STAO 132) 
and it contains 12 songs, 
eight of them written by 
Jaime “Robbie’’ Robertson, 
the band lead guitarist. Rob- 
ertson collaborated with the 
band’s drummer, Levon 
Helm, on one other song and 
with pianist Richard Manuel 
on three others. 


Just as all the material on 
the album (in contrast to 
their first one) is by The 
Band itself, so is all the 
music—with the exception of 
the fact that John Simon is 
used on various horns to 
flesh out the horn sections 
and on tuba on one song. 


The Band’s musicians dou- 
ble on violin, mandolin, 
trombone, accordion, 80- 
prano, tenor and baritone 
sax, and even switch instru- 
ments around from time to 
time. Drummer Levon Helm, 
for instance doesn’t play 
drums on all the tracks and 
there is one on which there 
are no drums at all. 


The songs are more of the 
same kind of deeply allegori- 
cal contemporary American 
hymns that the group con- 
tributed to the first album. 
On this one, Levon Helm 
emerges as one of the best 
singers in the group, with a 
remarkable lead vocal on 
four songs. Richard Manuel, 
who was so effective on the 
first album, is equally so on 
five of the 12 numbers this 
time and bassist Rick Danko 
sings lead on three of them. 


“The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down” and “Up on 
Cripple Creek”’ are both sung 
by Helm in a deeply moving, 
full throated style. Utterly 
different kinds of song (the 
variety on the album is real- 
ly impressive), they are both 
stand-out numbers with 
strong melodic lines and 
magnificent imagery as well 
as, in “Cripple Creek,” a 
great deal of humor. ‘“‘Dixie”’ 
is the best song written about 
the Civil War in my memory. 


Tribal Memories 


“King Harvest Has Surely 
Come,” which Robertson 
says is the ‘‘song of the day” 
for The Band, is a hymn to 
rural America, an artfully 
constructed three part song 
with a fine instrumental cho- 
rus at the end. Like “Dixie,” 
it evokes all the tribal memo- 
ries and feelings of American 
history, as well as making 
contemporary comment. 


“Rag Mama Rag” is a sur- 
prisingly dixielandish num- 
ber with a lively fiddle motif 
played by Rick Danko. Garth 
Hudson gets a delightfully 
ragtime sound to his piano 
and the vocal is, again, full 
of humor. 


“Whispering Pines’? is a 
complete change of pace. 
For one thing, it has a vocal 
blend reminiscent of the 
Four Freshmen and the 
same kind of harmonic con- 
struction as “It’s a Blue 
World.” It is smooth and ro- 
mantic and Richard Manuel, 
a most effective singer, is 
the leading voice. 


The band uses voices in a 
way utterly unlike that of 
any other contemporary 
group. The lead singer is al- 
most always either echoed 
by another singer or joined 
by one or more voices in a 
repeated phrase or verse 
throughout the song. At 
times the lead voice and the 
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other voices interweave in a 
way that sets up a rhythmic 
pattern. Since The Band's 
rhythm section itself con- 
ducts a continual duet be- 
tween the drums and bass, a 
strong rhythmic pulse, which 
is also a complicated pulse 
(though superficially sim- 
ple), is set up. 

This is the kind of album to 
which you rapidly become 
addicted and which, the 
more you listen to it, the 
more your favorite songs 
shift around. They are all 





strong songs and each of 
them has its turn at being 
the strongest. 


Somehow I suspect that The 
Band does not think of itself 
as being especially heavy in- 
strumentalists. They rarely 
allow themselves to stretch 
out instrumentally. There’s 
an excellent acoustical guitar 
solo on one track and there is 
that fine instrumental en- 
semble passage at the end of 
“King Harvest.’ However, 
Robbie Robertson, who is 
certainly one of the best of 
the modern guitarists, is 
heard rarely in a solo role 
and never for more than a 


moment. However when you 
do hear him, the crackling 
sound of his guitar makes a 
very vivid impression. Bob 
Neuwirth once referred to it 
as snapping around the walls 
of a San Diego auditorium 
like a whip, 

Bassist Rick Danko and 
drummer Levon Helm (and 
Manuel, who doubles on 
drums when Helm is busy 
elsewhere) work out a lean 
but sinuous rhythm for all 
the songs. The other instru- 
ments, expecially the organ 
and the clavinette, are rarely 
featured as solo instruments 
but are used to provide very 
tasty and almost delicately 
designed body to the string 
and drums sound. 


Unlike the first album, this 
one features horn sections on 
several numbers. They are 
not startlingly arranged pas- 
sages but, like the use of the 
organ and the piano, they are 
simply designed and used 
with taste and care to pro- 
vide what is obviously a well 
defined sound in a specified 
place in the song. 


Intuitive Religion 


With this album, The Band 
clinches its place among the 
very top groups in all of con- 
temporary popular music, 
They supply something abso- 
lutely- unique, which no oth- 
er band encroaches on. They 
have an individual and a 
group sound which is com- 
pletely their own, and the 
content of their songs speaks 
to something very deep in- 
side us, a combination of folk 
memory, intutitive religion 
and mature expression of 
life. 


You can have fun with this 
album. Many of the songs 
are delightfully salty and hu- 
morous. It can also give you 
delight and pleasure in other 
ways. For instance, it offers 
a mystical vision in ‘King 


Harvest” and in “Look Out 
Cleveland’’ and “When You 
Awake.” And it has schmaltz 
in ‘Whispering Pines’ and 
raunchy goody humor in 
“Jemima Surrender,” ‘‘Crip- 
ple Creek”’ and “Rag Mama 
Rag.” 

In short, it’s as satisfying 
an album as one could have 
wanted; a glorious sequel to 
their first and on of the best 
albums of this year, just as 
the Big Pink album was 
one of the best of last year. 
You can’t ask for more than 
that. 


‘Mother Earth’ 


“Mother Earth” is the 
band that matured here 
when Tracy Nelson became 
its leading voice and is now 
headquartered in Nashville. 
The group’s second album, 
“Make a Joyful Noise” (Mer- 
cury SR 61226) is now out 
and it is divided into ‘“‘City 
Side” and “Country Side” 
and the reason is obvious. On 
one side the blues is urban on 
the other rural. And so is the 
sound. It is a curious album 
to audit and in the process I 
finally realized what has 
bothered me about this group 
all along; everything they do 
sounds reminiscent of some- 
thing else, the vocals, the 
songs, the whole thing. 

They do it very well; Tra- 
cy Nelson is a good singer es- 
pecially when she does gos- 
pel style songs or songs to 
which she can lend a gospe'’ 
interpretation. 

Bob Arthur sings a tune 
nicely, and Rev. Stallings, 
who gets two to sing, is ex- 
cellent. Powell St. John, who 
writes and sings, is an odd 
musician. His songs are quite 
unusual and introspective. 
He also plays harmonica. 
The album is well produced 
and is a good idea here, as in 
person, for various artists to 
be featured vocally since 
Tracy Nelson’s sound tends 
toward monotony. . 




















New ‘Band’ Album 


Anyone driving down the Sunset Strip in recent weeks 
or ‘walking on any one of the nation's 50 largest college 
campuses may well have come into contact with a series 
of oversized billboards that heralded the arrival of "The 
Band" album. 

The billboards, which consisted only of a picture of the 

oup and the words "THE BAND playing THE 

USIC," were just one phase of a $120,000 merchandis- 
ing campaign surrounding the album by the five rock 
musicians who have hacked Bob Dylan on his rather 
infrequent appearances. 

The album, which features a haunting, original blend 
of country, soul and other southern musical influences, 
is not only.one of the best rock albums in years but one 
ofthe most successful. 

Tharks to the’ strength of the music and the 
ful advertising campaign, "The Band" has sold 
e than 445,000 copies since its release last 
tember, current’ Christmas record boom is 
ted to push sales over the $2 million mark. 
Thotigh the .record industry is often guilty of 

ated claims and other forms of commercial hype, 
the compen surrounding "The Band" is a model of 
tivity. 











llywood, Rocco Catena, Capitol's merchandising vice 
ident, explained the strategy used in the campaign 
" ek 
"After "Music From Big Pink,’ we knew we had a 
markable group on our hands," Catena said, "Some- 
es you get one or two good cuts in a debut album, but 
ig Pink’ had 11 superb cuts.” 
Though 'Big Pink," the Band's first album, received 
me of the most enthusiastic reviews of any 1968 
afbum, sales.totaled only 125,000. While this is high for a 
debut album, it is not overwhelming in today's huge 
record market. 


In his 8th Floor office in the Capitol Tower in. 
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» Advertising Was Wrong 

{Looking back, Catena admits the advertising cam- 
paign on "Big Pink" was wrong. "Like other record 
companies, we were just getting involved in the 
underground music scene when ‘Big Pink’ came out," he 
sqid. "We made exaggerated claims in the ads, we used 
rds like ‘dig’ and 'blow your mind.’ We were using 
e old-fashioned mass merchandising techniques and 
they didn't work. We soon found we were dealing with a 
ry sophisticated market, a very aware market. We 
sfarted planning the new campaign a year ago." 
Named to head the campaign for "The Band" was 23- 
year-old Howard Goldman, a Temple University 
aduate who has been a free-lance rock photographer 
before joining Capitol last spring as one of Catena's four 
rchandising beta managers. 

"I talked to Robbie (Robertson, lead writer for the 
nd). about the. merchandising campaign," Goldman 
said. "I told him I wanted the advertising to reflect the 
same tasté and quality as the music itself. He was 
helpful in @xplaining the background of the group and 
tHe message it was trying to convey in its music." 

The campaign, all very low key, included radio plugs, 
ads in record publications, shipment of albums to record 
stores in special boxes (all black except for white "The 

nd" lettering) that opened into self-contained display 
cases to attract a buyer's eye, and the billboards 
(including the $2,400-a-month one on Sunset that has 
n Ag: changed to a picture of the Beatles’ "Abbey 

ad"). 


1,000 Press Kits 


he final area of the campaign involved 1,000 press 
kits (two long stories about the group and the album, a 
copy of the album and a picture of the Band). Jackson 
Sellers, Capitol's national publicity director, said the kit, 
ich went to both regular reviewers and some editors, 
helped create more coverage for "The Band" than any 
other Capitol product of the year except "Abbey Road." 
Despite all their work, Catena, Goldman and Sellers 
agree that the campaign would not have succeeded if 
e album itself had not been a first-rate product. "All 
» can do," Catena said, "is create-an interest in an 
afbum." 4, 

It is nice that, an album as good as "The Band" can 
receive a merchandising campaign that exposes the 
album to the widest possible audience and does it in a 
way that maintains the integrity of the music itself. 
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THE BAND 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BARON WOLLMAN 


BY RALPH J. GLEASON 


“I like mountain music, played by a real hill billy 
band” —1933 hit song 


They pulled into Winterland looking about half 
past dead on the night of their debut before the New 
Audience. The band from Big Pink, complete with a 
retinue of chicks, wives, managers, sound men and a 
hypnotist. 

Robbie Robertson was ill. You didn’t need a weath- 
erman to tell you which way that wind blew. He 
looked sick and he was. He hadn't been able to eat 
for two days and an hour before he got to Winter- 
land he had had a fever of 103. “I wouldn't have 
believed it,” Levon Helm said later, “but that hypnotist 
waved his hands at him and brought that fever down 
five points in an hour.” 

Nevertheless, the opening night was as close to 
disaster as any night in San Francisco has ever been. 
The fault line runs right through the city and it 
touched everybody that night. 

Opening night was Thursday. The band had flown 
up from Hollywood on Tuesday and Robbie had got- 
ten off the plane thinking he was merely airsick. But 
it was a lot more than that and probably Thursday 
should have been cancelled. 

But nobody really wanted to cancel. Bill Graham's 
doctor came up with the hypnotist and to the extent 
that it got Robbie's mind off his stomach and him 
onto the stage it worked. 

But it sure looked weird with the spell caster stand- 
ing on-stage in a blue suit, white shirt and tie waving 
his bands at Robbie as the band played. 

There had been a terrible hour and fifteen minute 
wait. The Ace of Cups, the all girl band, and the 
Sons of Cnamplin had done their sets and stretched 
them out as far as they could go and then, at 11 PM, 
Graham's assistant came on and announced there 
would be a delay. Robbie was sick, he started to ex- 
plain and a voice in the balcony, raspish from irrita- 
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tion, yelled out “Fuuuuuuuuck you!” and the crowd, 
a fine, fat 5,000, screamed approval. 

But then they sat there while the sound system 
played Grateful Dead records until 12:15 when the 
band went on, the hypnotist conducting, and did seven 
numbers, 35 minutes, before they split to the sound 
of a thin blonde in the immediate area of the band- 
stand who stood up and yelled “Play the other side!” 

“Robbie is very important,” Rick Danko, the as- 
sistant, had said the previous afternoon in explaining 
why they couldn't rehearse certain numbers without 
him, And it was clear that Robertson's illness not 
only put the band very uptight but inhibited the way 
they played. Everybody onstage watched him like he 
was a china jar teetering on the edge of the kitchen 
table. They looked ready to catch him if he fell. 

It was obvious to everyone there that the evening 
should have been cancelled. The people who drove 
up from Big Sur, flew up from L.A., drove down 
from Montana and from Seattle and Portland, de- 
served a little better than that and the band itself 
deserved not to be treated quite so much like a prod- 
uct. 

Graham wanted to cancel and bring everyone back 
for Sunday night but Albert Grossman, who is man- 
aging the band, declined. Wives were having babies. 
Reservations and plans had been made. It couldn't 
be done and it wasn't. 

The vibes in the hall were terrible. The audience 
hooted and stomped and whistled when the seven 
numbers were over, but that really was all, and they 
filed sullenly out into the cold dark night. 

A lot of care had been put into that show. The 
Little Princess 101 Liteshow had sat patiently through 
the Wednesday night rehearsal (“if you play that fig- 
ure, play it with the sticks, we can't hear it with the 
brushes” John Simon, who directed their sound told 
Richard Manuel) to discuss what they would project 
on the wall behind the band. And the band itself, 
without Robbie, rehearsed in the huge empty hall, 
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the sound of Levon's bass drum booming off the con- 
crete walls. 

It took a long while to get the sound right. Simon 
in the booth in the balcony and Richard Manuel and 
Rick Danko on stage discussed levels and positions 
of microphones and moved amplifiers around and set 
up special speakers to be able to hear themselves. 

After they did as much as they could, including a 
couple of run throughs of Levon’s mandolin and his 
vocal in two numbers I hadn't heard before (one of 
them, “Little Birdies,” was written by his father) and 
Rick Danko had explained why they couldn't do any 
more, they left for dinner at a Chinese restaurant. 

it had been a short rehearsal but they had sounded 
beautiful to me. Better, I think now, than they sound- 
ed opening night, but then Robbie wasn't there and 
they weren't worried because they knew he wasn't 
there and didn’t try anything they couldn't do with- 
out him. 

The band’s debut would have been news anywhere. 
Time, Leok, the New York Times and dozens of 
other publications were all up for it. But in San 
Francisco there was a special quality. 

San Francisco is a Western town. People forget 
that. There are cattle round-ups closer to San Fran- 
cisco than to Tulsa. Stockton and Salinas are only a 
few hours drive away and they have rodeos. Third 
Street stockyards stores have sold Western clothes for 
decades and there were Stetson hats at the Saturday 
night flicks long before Haight Street became the 
street of dreams. @ 

Sure, it’s a cosmopolitan city. But it’s rougir and 
rural sometimes, too, and for decades now it has 
had the most polygot mixture of music of any city 
in the nation. San Francisco audiences know. They've 
heard it all and they psyche out the phoney in a hot 
minute. Not the Nob Hill cafe society audiences at 
the Black and White Ball or the Symphony Pops Se- 
ries. But the people. 

—Continued on Page 3 
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might th vhol ack stage hid been fui of 
promo men, groupies. critics. friends, and eandy 
dancers from varnuus iecori Friday night it was 
empty. Only the guards keeping people from going 
into the bund’s dressing room were were sull there 
The band played an hour. It took- them a couple 
of songs to get into it but it was perfectly obvious 
before they even played a note that Robbie was feel. 
ing better. He was, in fact, a different person alto- 
gether. He hud color even though he was weak, and 
he smiled and moved as he played and the sounds 
cume out from his amplifier and cracked around the 
hall like a whip. | remembered Bob Neuwirth de- 
scribing Robbie sounding like that one night in San 
Diegy und it was still true 








Levon Helm 


The surprises were there, too. Of course, they 
played the album. Those songs are part of the Ameri- 
can heritage now as much as any others and the 
audience, even on Thursday night, knew them so 
well they sang along with “The Weight” and this was 
a Fillmore audience and not a collection of musical 
virgins, so the compliment was real as well as de- 
served. mee 

The first thing that flashed into my mind was 
“this is Levon's band!” I had never thought of that. 
But there he was, bushy beard, swinging shoulders 
and his Mephistophelian visage pushed up to the 
mike on One side of him as he drummed. “He’s got 
a great voice!” I thought next, and then Rick Danko 
took over the lead and I thought, “There's another 
one!” 

I don’t know why, but even the impact of the 
album had not really sunk into me the real feeling 
of admiration I got when I saw them do it. They 
were together, like a team, like a family, like a band. 
They passed the responsibilities around one to the 
other and each took them in turn. Richard Manuel 
set a rhythmic pattern and a tone on the piano and 
Levon joined in with Rick and they were off again. 
After the concert that night I read the brief bio 
Capitol had sent out again and Levon was quoted 
as saying Richard Manuel was his favorite drummer. 
I had forgotten that but now I see why. And his 
drumming and piano playing fit together; rhythmic 
on the piano and melodic on the drums. 

They went through all the album tunes in two sets 
and played four songs the audience had not heard 
them do before, “Little Birdies” (Levon’s father’s song), 
which is a purely country ditty (that’s the right word, 
too) with a lovely light feeling to it; “Don’t Tell 
Henty” which is another that Levon and Rick sing 
and which is like a distant cousin, with a family re- 
semblance, to “Last Night When I Came Home to 
Bed as Drunk as I Could Be” in lyric line and in 
structure; and an achingily beautiful song about “no 
more cane,” I don't know the title; and then Little 
Richard’s “Slippin’ and Sliddin.’” 

That one they used as an encore for the first set 
Friday night. They were all the way backstage, Levon 
half way up the ramp to the dressing room, when 
it became obvious that the audience simply would 
not permit the show to continue without an encore. 
You read about how they screamed. Believe me, they 
did. They stomped and shouted and whistled and 
clapped and the band had to go back on. 

They started a beat, the audience fell right into it, 
clapping along with them, and suddenly it was the 
Little Richard classic. In a way, it was the best thing 
they did all weekend. It was looser and it was down 
home dance music and the people leaped with it 


and spun around and kicked and shouted. My God 
it was great! That's all to say about it. 

Hours later, sitting in the kitchen and thinking 
about the band, I flashed to the fact that they must 
have been playing that song together damn near as 
long as there has been a Bob Dylan! They were en- 
tertainers! 

And that, of course, brought up the great unan- 
swered questions. What did they play, as Levon and 
the Hawks, when they were in New Jersey before 
they joined-Dylan? The records with Ronnie Haw- 
kins don’t give much clue (although they do dis- 
close Levon as a songwriter with talent) and the 
Johnny Hammond album didn’t offer much either. 
My guess is “Slippin’ and Slidin’” and “Little Birdies” 
and all kinds of mixtures of current songs and things 
heard as children or taught or sung to them by friends 
or relatives. 

“Long Black Veil,” for instance, sounds like a 
Kentucky murder ballad straight out of “Dark of the 
Moon” or a collection of mountain folklore. No won- 
der it has been common at the folk festivals in ver- 
sions by Joan Baez and other singers. But it is also 
common on the country and western stations playing 
soft as Lefty Frizzel sang it or Johnny Cash or, sur- 
prise, the Kingston Trio. That’s country music, even 
if Marijohn Wilkin, who wrote it, wrote “P.T.109” 
as well, 

The band had put in those years playing with Ron- 
nie Hawkins and on its own before Dylan telephoned 
them in New Jersey and asked them if they wanted 
to play the Hollywood Bowl. He'd heard them in 
Canada, too. And those years paid off, as they had 
to, in the kind of patina of experience only actual 
work will provide. 

They went on the road with Dylan that summer 
of 1965 and after a few months Levon split to go 
back to Arkansas. No one ever said why but it 
seemed possible, when the band appeared backing 
Dylan, that the situation might have made it neces- 
sary for him to leave. The band was anonymous 
behind Dylan. Not a mention. They went to Scandi- 
navia and England, and Australia, too, and they are 
in the second Pennebaker film on Dylan, the one 
nobody has seen yet, and they are in You Are What 
You Eat with Tiny Tim, too. And of course they 
played that now legendary set at Carnegie Hall on 
the Guthrie Memorial concert when the stage was 
packed with folksingers dripping envy of Dylan and 
the careers they might have had. 

Then came that album with its undiminishing de- 
lights, the stark imagery of the songs and the beau- 
tiful, clean, economical playing so tightly interwoven 
that it emerged as more exciting the leaner it be- 
came. Levon was back, had been back for over a 
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year, and Dylan was writing and playing with them 
and they were all up there in that barn. 

To think of their music without thinking of John 
Wesley Harding and Nashville Skyline is insane. The 
band and Dylan met and merged and then went 
their separate though equal ways, Dylan more coun- 
try than before they met and the band now fruitful 
with poetry, imagery, metaphor and sound all molding 
together into a remarkable music making assocation. 

They have four voices as lead singers. I may be 
neglecting Garth Hudson but he seems to sing only 
in the ensembles, on the basis of what I observed. I 
can't think of any other contemporary group which 
can offer four such voices, each of equal but separate 
power. Robbie was less impressive singing than the 
others but that was to be expected. He was weak from 
sickness and the album shows it is there. The four 
are also songwriters of high calibre and again, who 
can offer that? 

The point is not comparison at all, but a search for 
some way to talk about the weight of the group. The 
band stands alone, not by its own declaration in those 
words but by what it does. It is complete unto itself, 
all of its music is of the same body of work in a 
true sense and while it is related on the one hand to 
Dylan, on the other to that country music mainstream 
to which Johnny Cash is also linked, it is by sound 
and style and feeling waist deep in the big muddy 
stream of contemporary American electronic music. 

All the sounds they produce are their own. They 
do it all. Robbie was quick to point out that John 
Simon was not a producer in the accepted sense of the 
term and it is clear that they run the thing themselves. 
What was not clear before, and what became clear 
immediately on seeing them, was how musical they 
actually are. They all double. Levon doubles from 
drums to mandolin (a 1930 product he found in L.A.), 
Richard Manuel doubles on drums; Garth Hudson 
doubles on piano; Rick Danko doubles on guitar and 
Robbie doubles on bass and on acoustic guitar. There 
is more. Clavichord. Tuba. Other instruments I ex- 
pect we will hear on the Capitol album they have 
completed. 

We've been impressed with the young bands, just as 
the amazing virtuosity of this new generation has 
been manifested in all fields. But these are not teen- 
agers, nor post teens. These are men and they are 
musicians and they have been both for a long time 
sO it is no wonder that their music is mature. 

“It took me twenty years to learn what to leave 
out,” Dizzy Gillespie told an astonished audience at 
a seminar once. Economy and utility are the words 
for this music. They did not play an unncessary note. 
On no other single body of music that I have ever 
heard is the link between the drum parts and the ar- 


Richard Manuel 


rangement of the whole production so tight. The band 
moves on the axis of drums and bass. It snaps on 
drums and guitar and it swells, grows richer and fuller 
on the organ and the piano. And the voices. 

The average man is paranoid today and he has 
reason to be. The band was worried and nervous 
about playing in public again, about bringing out this 
music for the first time before an audience like this. 
But they were determined to do it right and they 
worked at it and they sweat and it is a kind of ironic 
tribute that they first had to survive the psychic earth- 
quake of that opening night in order to come back 
stronger than ever and turn everybody on. 

“We can do better than that,” Rick said after the 
first Friday night set, the one which concluded with 
“Slippin’ and Slidin’.” And later Robbie remarked 
that he had felt so weak he couldn't really be sociable 
with the audience. In fact he couldn't even remember 
having been on stage while hypnotized, except vaguely. 

On Saturday, after the Friday night triumph, the 
phones buzzed again as everybody called up every- 
body else and passed the word that we can talk about 
it now and even though false witness spread the news, 
time did, indeed, tell you well and the truth truly fell. 

And the truth is that this is a remarkable, deeply 
important group Of artists whose music is now firmly 
imbedded in the American consciousness, the fruits of 
which are yet to be seen. Somehow, four Canadians 
and an Arkansas country boy (“Give us a song, 
Levon,” I can hear them saying at some Sunday West 
Helena picnic) found it in themselves to express part 
of where all of us are at now while expressing where 
they are at themselves in language and metaphor that 
can ignite explosive trains of thought inside your head. 
Out of all the idle scheming, they gave us something 
to feel. For days afterwards lines from the songs flew 
through my head, and I suspect the heads of all the 
others who were there, like leaves blowing down the 
Street On an autumn day. 

It was peaceful after they had gone, the music and 
the words left their mark and drew out all the para- 
noia, at least for a while. It had been the weekend 
of the big earthquake prediction which had not hap- 
pened, except inside Winterland. It had not been what 
it might have been; what is, after all? But it had been 
magical and it had been moving. Sometime they will 
return when the world is different, or maybe when 
they are different, and they will walk with people in 
this city, human beings like all the rest, and they 
won't be pawns in anyone's game and the power 
struggles and ego ploys will be meaningless because 
we are all one even if we say it and do it in different 
ways. Why don't we get together, after all what else 
can we do? 
ao Eee 
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This Wheel's on Fire 
Tears of Rage 

Long Black Veil 
Chest Fever 

In a Station 

Little Birds 

To Kingdom Come 
The Weight 
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Band From Big Pink 
Set for Winterlane 


itRSS Relok 3. Gisassii 


HE BAND FROM BIG PINK will make its first 
appearance in public at Winterland in a three 
night stand April 17, 18 and iS. 

Bill Graham finalized the deal this week with 
Albert Grossman, who manages the band. An ap- 
pearance on May 9 and 10 has been set for Fillmore 
East as well. 

The Band from Big Pink has been in Hollywood 
revording for Capitol for the past two weeks. Their 
first album hes been one of the most impressive un- 
derground hiis in ihe past year and an album of im- 
mense impact within the whole field of pop music. 


x * * 


HE BAND xsROM BIG PINK is the group which 
accompanied Bob Dylan on his last tours and 
consists of lead guitarist Robbie Robertson, organist 
Garth Hudson, pianist Richard Manuel, bassist Rick 
Danko and drummer Levon Helm. They last played 
here in. December of 1965 at Dylan’s concerts in 
Berkeley and San Francisco. Since the release of 
their first Capitol album, they have been writing and 
rehearsing at Woodstock N. Y. and considering an 
avalanche of offers for public appearances. The two 
dates at Winterland and Fillmore East are the only 
ones set yet. 


Dylan, meanwhile, has just completed an album 
in Nashville produced by Bob Johnston. In an exclu- 
sive interview with Dylan in the new issue of Rolling 
Stone just published, Dylan discusses the album and 
the new songs and also reveals that he recorded with 
Johnny Cash (who appears tonight at the OQakland 
Coliseum along with Marty Robbins, Car! Perkins, 
The Statier Brothers and the Carter Family). Cash 
and Dylan did Dylan songs and Cash songs and one of 
them will be on Dylan’s new album. “Wanted Man,” 
a new song written by Dylan and Cash, is being fea- 
tured by Cash on his current tour. 
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| thing else to be heard today. Their repertoire is t- 


' double all over the place. The drummer plays man- 
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The Band Soars to 
Artistic. Triumph 


Avanuanvntaesvansnuagannuaaacueenneanianne eaten Ralph J. Gleason 


HE clean truth of the songs and the controlled 

fire of the musicians: brought The Band, in its 

opening engagement at Fillmore West this weekend, 
from the brink of disaster to an artistic triumph. 

The disaster was Thursday night when the real 
earthquake manifested itself in an unexpected way. J. 
R. Robertson, the Band’s lead guitarist, had been ill 
for two days, had a fever of 103 and it was question- 
able if he could appear. . 

After an unfortunate stage wait of an hour and 
a quarter during which the audience became increas- 
ingly skeptical of explanations. The Band finally ap- 
peared, did a short set of seven tunes (two new to the 
audience) and split. Robertson was led on and off the 
stage. He was actually hypnotized and the hypnotist 
nln On-stage during the performance casting his 
spells. 

The audience hooted, screamed and demanded 
more. Bill Graham came onstage to explain and was 
booed, to express it euphemistically. 

* 


"LS result was a horrible feeling of frustration © - 
and despair. But what the Band had played,: 
while obviously not as good as it could have been, | 
was still fascinating. 

And the audience had paid them the ultimate 
compliment. With the exception of the two new 
songs, everything the band did the audience knew by 
heart and they sang along with Robertson’s classic, 
“The Weight,” as I have not heard them do for any 
other group. 

en Friday night I went back thinking, this 

had to be the night. And it was. The Band played two 
long sets. Robertson, though still weak, was like an- 
other person, and the music was just simply magnifi- 
cent. It was one of the high points in the entire histo- 
ry of these events in this city, right on a par with ° 
The Cream’s best nights-and those magical times the 
Grateful Dead and the Airplane have produced. 


xk kk * 
bY, ster The Band played “Slippin’ and Slidin’” as 
an encore Friday night, it created a hurricane 
of excitement. Levon Helm, the drummer, emerges 
as the dominant stage personality, with a great voice 


_ and the definitive drumming style. His mandolin 


playing was fascinating and his double with Rick’ 
Danko, the bassist,‘on the new songs was joyful. 
Danko has a fine voice, too, and Richard Manuel, the - 
organist, who has written a good deal of the mate- 

rial, is a ny with: a great personal sound and a: 
surprisingly high degree of communication through 

his poetic lyrics. in 

The Band’s music is quite different from any-. 
ic and their musicianship is really exceptional. They 
dolin, the pianist plays drums, the organist plays | 
piano, the guitarist plays bass and the bassist plays 
guitar. They share the singing duties, switching lead 
even within the pieces. Their arrangements, are ab- 
solute marvels of economy which reflect, I think, the 
clarity and pureness of their musical conception. The 
drummer for instance, simply does not make an un- 
necessary sound. 

During the two long sets I heard Friday (and 
the short one Thursday), they sang all the songs 
from their Capito] album. plus four new ones. The 
word “new” is possibly wrong. This band has been 
together at least seven years and may have been 
doing a lot of this music earlier than we encountered 
it. ! 

The familiar songs and the new ones are all of a 
piece. They are remarkably sophisticated country 
music of a style and individuality that ranks with 
anything in contemporary music. As singers, Levon 
Helm, Rick Danko and Richard Manuel are utterly | 
devastating in their ability to move the listener emo- 
tionally. 

As to the quality of what they do, their lyrics 


- and their playing, this band came out from behind 
_ Bob Dylan, where it was anonymous, and became, 
_ through one album, one of the most important 
_ American music units in every possible way. 


That is an achievement of high order and their 
performances this weekend reflect the calibre of 
their art. I, personally. can only wish for their — 
speedy return. 
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‘The Band-Too onmatad Too Late 


By Philip Elwood 


Last night’s Winterland 
“dream show” for rock 
fans became a nightmare 
for producer Bill Graham 
and generated a barrage of 
hostile audience catcalling. 

The long anticipated 
West Coast debut of The 
Band, Bob Dylan's friends 
from the Big Pink barn in 
West Saugerties, N.Y., was 
a disappointingly short 
six-ttune performance 
which began at midnight 
and ended abruptly 35 min- 
utes later. 


Five thousand enthusias- 
tic customers had waited 
out an hour long delay 
(staring at an empty 
stage) after being told that 
“Robbie Robertson (lead 
guitarist) has been very ill 
but things seem to be o.k. 
now and The Band will be 
on in about 20 minutes.” 


Actually, Robertson was 
still quite ill (obviously) 
and neither The Band’s 
late arrival nor short set 
could be entirely blamed 
on his health. 


Nor could Graham be 
blamed. He had been tense 
all day wondering whether 
the group would play. Late 
yesterday a hypnotist (one 
Pierre Clement) was called 
in, presumably to assure 
Robertson that his flu 
needn’t keep him from per- 
forming. 


So, along with The Band, 
in the spotlights, was hyp- 
notist Clement, who tried 
(with a lot of hand wav- 
ing) to keep Robertson’s 
mind on his guitar and not 
on his stomach. 


The audience loved 
everything The Band 
played. All the selections, 
from “We Can Talk” 
through “The Weight’ 
were from the group’s 
highly praised single LP, 
issued a year ago. 


They showed fine musi- 
cianship and artistic homo- 
geneity, especially on the 
three-part 
Rage.” 


“Tears of | 


But it was too little, too 


late, for the crowd, and 
when Graham tried to ex- 
plain The Band’s sudden 
departure, he was hooted 
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down. 
Why the illness was not 
treated earlier in the week. 
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} 
THE BAND—GUITARIST ROBBIE ROBERTSON AT RIGHT 


“Tears of Rage” from thém—thoots of rage from the audience 


why more numbers 
couldn't be played (without 
Robertson), why The 
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Band’s sound engineer in- | 
sisted on fouling up the | 
splendid system already 














prepared by Graham's 
crew, and a good many 
other “whys” were still not 
answered by 1 a.m. 


Suffice to say we didn't 
hear enough of The Band. 
and Sons of Champlin and 
Ace of Cups, who began the 
long evening, were in top 
iorm. 


And as for tonight? Gra- 
ham says the show will re- 
peat, on time. ’ 
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Tuesday, May 6. 1969 


Opposite 


By ARTHUR BROMBERG 


Spring Weekend and damn if 
it didm’t want to raim again. 


hours were taken mid-concert to 
set the sound system anyway, 
and for the first time since I’ve 
been here, the extra-super- 
special expensive sound equip- 
ment was utlized property. To 
those of you at the first show: 
my condolences; The Band 
was fantastic the second show. 


The concert was a game of 
errors, but somehow those who 


Ends Of 


an outstanding hit in their Colum- 
album, Big Pieak. The Band 
big and clear, smooth and 
The Underbelly 


loud- 
have the power 
restraint on volume, 
. Sharp bluegrass- 
arranged harmonies. The vocals 
are meaningiess in the work of 
the Underbelly and the arrange- 
ments are hokey and unfulfilling. 
I may be proved wrong with 
respect to record sales or with 
respect to their upcoming album 
I fear that, in their present 


Morrison imitative vocalist 
for the Underbelly said in 


Statesman 


Band And Underbelly Fit 
Spectrum 


site ends of every spectrum I 
can think of. The Band are cool, 
long-time musicians (country, net 
electric, I fear); .the Underbelly 
are young aspirants to fame. 
The Underbelly have an, as yet, 
unreleased album on Elektra 
Records, and The Band heve 


Friday, May 9, 1969 
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Underbelly were perfect for the 
hundred or so devotees left after 
The Band split. 


When faced with a choice of 
what to play after the concert, 
the Big Pimk Band album seeme! 
the obvious and smooth choice. 
You just can’t get cough of their 
prophetic country prose (Dy- 
lanesque). I had plenty of the 
Underbelly to last for a long 


by 


Creating A Realistic Carnival 


By MICHAEL COVINO 


I'm still wiping the sawdust 
from my sweater. I'm still a 
bit mad about the shoving and 
pushing and the fact that the 
ten o'clock concert began past 
midnight. I’m even a little angry 
that the bakery stand didn’t 
reopen for the Sunday install- 
ment of the carnival. After all, 
they did sel] butterscotch brown- 
ies at three for a nickel. 


Oh, but The Band was so good. 
Despite a faulty sound system 
during the first show, one really 
coukin’t grumble about them. 
And after hearing them at the 
second concert, one really must 
have been glad that he didn’t 
go into the city for at least that 
particular weekend. ~ 


I had to feel sorry for them, 


however. The only standing ova- 
tions they got were at the end of 


' the show. That wasn’t their 


fault, though. Sitting on a saw- 
dusted, bubblegummed, cigaret- 
butted fleor with enough room 
to blink in, one wasn’t really 
going to jump up enthusiastical- 
ly after each number. One could 
only sit quietly and clap. 


the carnival. 
really could have done 50 
much better. Stony Brook stu- 


could have had so much more 
life injected into it had the pail 
been filled with acid rather than 
water. With water falling on the 


burning the victim’s skin to the 
bone. God, would that have been 
beautifull (It would have made 
a fine picture for the front page 
of Statesman, too.. 


Then there was the William 
Tell tale. Why have Tell wear 
a mask? Why have the arrows 
rubber tipped? Eliminate pre- 
-autions and I bet the booth 
would have made a hundred 
times the amount it did make. 
Oh, we would have loved it: 
we would have just jumped on 


“| 
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peeeeeeeeses, 


Statesman 


SAB presents 


it. “Hey, Dad! Can I have a 
shot? It’s only a quarter and I 
coukd win a jelly apple.” “Step 
right up, folks. What ever you 
hit is yours! We are not respon- 
sible for cadavers.” 


Let’s not forget the “Pie in 
the Face” stand. Straight out of 


horse manure rather than shav- 
ing cream. The double attrac 
tion of mud pies and sadism 
could have been gratified in one 
stupendous spectacle. Certainly 
a fine scene. : 


Gee, fellows, if you hadn't 
been in such a damn rush to get 
back up to that Big Pink house of 
yours, you really could have 
had some fan out here at Stony 
Brook. There wouldn’t have been 
butterscotch brownies, though, 
at three for a nickel Like your 
music, they were too soft and 
honest. Things like that don’t 
last too long. 
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‘show. To move al) of the quip- 
ment from the Earth and Space 
Sciences building and set it 
up properiy in one and one-half 
hours was physically impessi- 
ble, which meant omitting the 
sound balance time. The time 
gained from this was still in- 
adequate, but it had to do. 


Before doing a second show, 
the Band insisted on their two 
hour sound balance, and in this 
time the “horns were hung,”’ 
the only change made to the 
system. 


Concert 


To the Editor: 


I would like to make a few 
remarks about the ‘bummer’ 
sound sytem that caused a de- 
lay in Saturday’s concert, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bromberg’s re- 
view. 


defense, but rather as an ex-' 
planation of what actually hap- 
pened. To set up “extra-super- 
special expensive sound equip- 
ment,”” quoting Mr. Bromberg 
again, or any other system that 
is worth listening to, it takes 
time, a great deal of time, if 
it is to be done properly. As a 
rule, this time is available, but — 
due to extraordinary circum- 
stances, this time it was not. - 


The concert was scheduled to 
Start at 9:00 at the Earth and. 
Space Science building, where 
all the equipment was left from 
the night before. According to 
the contract, the system was 
to be set up three hours before 
the show to get a proper sound 
balance, meaning 6:00. This 
was fine until 2:30, when, fear- 
ing rain, it was decided to 
move indoors. This meant being 
set up at 4:00 for the 7:00 


Matters were complicated 
further by the few students who 
decided there was no reasen 
to listen to the student security 
personnel who tried to keep 
the. gym clear to let the work 
continue. 


_I would like to express my 
apologies and thanks to those 
who waited, and my disgust to 
those who thought they were too 
extra special to wait like 
everybody else. 
Fred Sah, Superviser 
Campas Center Audie-Visaal 
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THE BAND 


They've been together for almost nine years, from the days when 
they worked behind the Arkansas-born Canadian rock hero, Rompin’ 
Ronnie Hawkins. For the last two years they have lived in the Woodstock 
area, their time spent playing music, some of which is represented in 
Music From Big Pink, an album they released last summer. They call 
themselves The Band, and The Band is: Robbie Robertson, lead guitar 
and vocals; Levon Helm, drums and vocals; Richard Manuel, piano and 
vocals; Rick Danko, bass and vocals, and Garth Hudson, organ and vocals. 

Canadian-born with the exception of Levon Helm, who hails from 
Arkansas, the members of The Band have similar histories — early expo- 
sure to music, rock bands in high school, and from practically there on 
a group existence. As teenagers they found themselves backing Hawkins, 
but after several years took off as Levon and the Hawks, touring the 
back-town club circuit of the southern United States. While playing in 
Atlantic City a few years ago, they met Bob Dylan, with whom they toured 
in America and abroad. 

The Band is making its debut at Fillmore East this weekend after 
a successful national debut at Fillmore West in San Francisco last 
month. Their second Capitol album will be released shortly. 
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The Band Breathes | 
Fresh Country Air 
| 


Over Fillmore East 
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By MIKE JAHN 


The Band, which was first 
known as Bob Dylan’s back-up 
group, spent Friday and Satur- 
day cooly circulating mountain 
air through the Fillmore East, 
105 Second Avenue. 

The Band rose on Dylan’s 
coattails and made a respect- 
able dent in the pop music 
world last summer with the 
release of “Music From Big 
Pink,” its first album. 

“Big Pink” refers to The 
Band’s house in West Sauger- 
ties, N.Y., and the album com- 
posed there was a huge suc- 
cess. It was a lean, crisp bear- 
er of what one member of the 
group calls “mountain music, 
half country, half rock ’n’ 
roll.” 

The Band comprises Jaime 
Robbie Robertson, guitar; Rick 
Danko, bass; Richard Manuel, 
piano; Garth Hudson, organ. 
and Levon Helm, drums. All of 
them contribute vocals, and it 
is this vocal style that makes 
them unusual. Their voices 
blend in the nasal harmony 
that marks the hillbilly musi- 
cian; tight, rusty and mournful, 
like an old banjo string. 

The Band takes cryptic, hip 
thoughts and filters them 
through their mountain air. In 
‘this way Dylan’s thoughts on 
“IT Shall Be Released,” the song 
he contributed to their album, 
comes off as a backwoods plea: 
“I see my life come shining/ 
from the west down to the 
east/ any day now, any day 
now I shall be released.” 

In their first set Friday it 
took them two or three songs 
to really warm up, but when 
they did they played with great 
freshness and ease. The mem- 
bers of The Band are. coolly 
professional. They appeared on 
stage wearing suits (of all 
things) and worked into a 
rocking fever of an intensity 
seen only occasionally. 
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Robb Breathless 
Over The Band 


By Robb Baker 


New York 


Imagine driving for twenty- 
two and a half hours, from 
Chicago to New York City, 
thru Canada [it's cheaper 
and more fun than all those 
turnpikes], unloading a car- 
load of bicycle, stereo, 
clothes, records, and col- 
lected writings ... and then 
[almost without catching 
your breath] going to the 
first New York concert of 
The Band. 

Imagine, in other words, 
being so tired you can barely 
keep your eyes open thru the 
first set—good as it was—by 
Cat Mother and the All- 
Night Newsbovs—whom Chi- 
cagoans remember from the 
group's appearance in the 
Coliseum with Jimi Hendrix 
about six months ago. 

And finally, imagine 
snapping wide awake when 
The Band enters, then hear- 
ing one of the most exciting 
concerts of your listening 
career. 

The Band is the group that 
made the Capitol album, 
“music from Big Pink,” one 
of the best and most influen- 
tial of last or any year. 

The Band had been togeth- 
er for about eight years at 
that time [appearing first be- 
hind Canadian rocker Ronnie 
Hawkins, then on their own 
as Levon and The Hawks, 
and later as Bob Dylan's 
back-up band in his Electric- 
Guitar period. 

Then, about the time 
Dylan disappeared from the 
concert scene, The Band did 
likewise, retiring to the 
New England woods. 
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So, at the time of their 
move, the group's music 
had already experienced sev- 
eral influences and changes: 
early rock ’n’ roll, Dylan's 
poetic imagery, and Cana- 
dian country [four of the five 
are Canada-born, and I find 
several touches of Ian and 
Sylvia in their hard-to-define 
sound|, To these bases was 
added an assimilation of New 
England culture and person- 
ality [and last week we men- 
tioned Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in this context; it’s an apt 
association here as well—as 
are Thoreau and even Haw- 
thorne}. 

After a year of seclusion, 


the five came up with the 
“Big Pink” album. When it 
began to catch on [with little 
aid from Capitol, which 
seemed rather unaware of 
the records’ values or poten- 
tial), they planned a tour — 
which was immediately 
abandoned after one member 
of the group suffered a seri- 
ols neck injury in a motor- 
cycle accident [ironically 
similar to that of Dylan him- 
self}. 

Now the appearances have 
begun. The first public con- 
cert was in San Francisco 
last month; the second, the 
date at the Fillmore East last 
week-end. 
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Perhaps part of the excite- 
ment was due to the fact that 
a public had waited so long to 
see and hear The Band in 
person. But mostly, I think, it 
was because they are s0 
overwhelmingly good, so per- 
fect together, so obviously 
one of the most important 


groups on {ne pup music 
scene today. 
The first number they 


played Friday was about A 
Guy Named Jake. It was a 
seng that wasn't on the “Big 
Pink’ album — but that 
would have fit there per- 
fectly. It even had a charac- 
ter named Annabelle in it, 
who is on the album [in “The 
Weight." [ think; Railway 
Express still has my copy of 
“Big Pink’). 

There was a heavy country 
instrumental, and, beyond 
that, all of the selections 
were from the first album. A 
second is due sometime in 
June, and reportedly it will 
take the group in several new 
directions. But the audience 
last Friday was begging for 
“Chest Fever,’ ‘Wheels on 
Fire,’ “Tears of Rage,”’ and 
“Lonesome Susie.’ No one 
asked for more. 

& @ eo 

The five, by the way, are 
identified here by the instru- 
ment they started out on, tho 
musical chairs was played 
thruout the evening. Richard 
Manuel, piano; Rick Danko, 
bass; Robbie Robertson, 
guitar; Garth Hudson, 
Organ; and Levon Helms, 
drums. All five sing as well. I 






particularly like Manuel's 
vocal style; he does lead on 
“Tears of Rage"’ and “I Shall 
Be Released.” [The latter 
comes alive in this original 
version like no other, and I 
still think it's the best song 
Dylan has ever written]. 
a @ a 

The music the group plays 
defies categories, but in 
general it's that “Get Back” 
or “People’’ brand of music 
we've been discussing in the 
last few Sundav columns. The 
Band week-end, in fact, 
seemed to hold that every- 
where we turned: 

— Listening on Sunday in 
Washington Square to a 
group of oldsters who sang 
and played fiddle, guitars, 
harmonica, Glockenspiel and 
Sandblock, making some of 
the happiest music I've heard 
in ages |“Let Me Call 
You Sweetheart” variety], as 
interested youngsters and 
oldsters listened .. . 

— Listening to one of the 
best of the new albums out, 
“The Original Bonnie and 
Delaney” [Elektra Eks 
74039], over and over again; 
hearing it as a little like 
Mother Earth, only even more 
gospelly [sounding, actually, 
for all the world like the 


Flying Burrifo Bros. with 
Jan.s Joplin — or better yet, 
Mavis Staples —_ singing 


lead!: especially liking “Do 


“Right Woman” and “Ghetto,” 


and flipping out over 
“Soldiers of the Cross"; 
thinking how well Bonnie's 
and Delaney’s voices go 
together, whether they 
harmonize or do the gospel- 
response kind of thing... 
—Thinking how closely this 
ties in to “Oh Happy Day,” 
the single by the Erick 
Hawkins singers which we 
kept hearing on the car radio 
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The Band 


all the way here; and how 
“Up Above My Head,” a 
gospel single of two years ago 
by a Chicago group |I think] 
called The Haven of Rest 
Choir should be released 
hecause it's even better; and 
[most of all] how somebody 
ought to record an album live 
of The Rev. Jesse Jackson's 
Breadbasket choir, because 
they're better than anything 
anywhere. ... 

— And finally, closing the 
week-end out on Sunday night 
by seeing ‘I'he Cnittons in The 
UNLTD, a new club in the 
village that features early 
rock 'n’ roll and rhythm and 
blues stars. 
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The girls put on quite a 
show. There are four of them, 
and two alternate as lead 
singer. They did their own 
songs [like ‘He's So Fine’’| 
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and those of other artists 
[Aretha Franklin’s “Re- 
spect” and “If I Lose This 
Dream,” and Gladys Knight's 
“Tl Heard It Through the 
Grapevine’’| while looking 
both old {gold lame dresses! 
and new | Afro] hairdos. 

UNLTD opened just two 
weeks ago with The Coasters, 
and promises the likes of 
Ruby and The Romantics and 
the Shirelles [which someone, 
perhaps our columnist Suzy, 
says is Truman Capote's 
favorite group] in the near 
future. 

It's a great idea tho the 
club really needs a dance 
floor for a full appreciation of 
the oldies. And maybe the 
booking will even ‘‘get back”’ 
to Laverne Baker, wherever 
you are, great lady of “Jim 
Dandyn to The Rescue!”’ 
{Chicago Tribune Press Service] 





May 28, 1969 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Electric Factory 


HE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


SUNDAY MORNING. MAY 25, 1969 Larry Magid Presents 


The Band in concert THE BAND 
At Convention Hall IN CONCERT 


The Band will give a con- 
cert at Convention Hall, Civic 
Center, Wednesday at 8 P. M., 
featuring “Music From Big 
Pink.’’ Last July a quiet sort 
of bombshell exploded on the 
rock music scene. It was 
‘‘Music From Big Pink,” an un- | 
pretentious record done by a 
five-man rock group calling it- | 
self The Band. It became a 
smash hit despite no promo- 
tional effort of The Band. 


featuring 
Music From Big Pink 
Convention Hall, Phila., Pa. 


scapes Al a Wednesday, May 28 « 8 PM 


CONVENTION HALL $3 $4 


TONIGHT AT 9 P.M. 
ALL TICKETS $4.00 


The Band Shifts Concert 
To Electric Factory 

A concert featuring The Band, 
originally 





June 21, 1969 
Toronto, Ontario 
Varsity Stadium 
Toronto Pop Festival 69 





Varsify Sfadium 
June 21/22 
1.30 p.m.—11.30 p.m. 


Modern Rock Quartet, Kensington Market, Man, 
Eric Andersen, Caria Thomas & The Barkays, 
Al Kooper (15 pee. orch.), 

The Band “Music from Big Pink 


S.A.C., Bonzo Dog Band, Elephant’s Memory, 
Rotary Connection, Johnny Winter, 
Velvet Underground, Sly and the Family Stone 


Mother Lode, Stone Soul Children, 
Procol Harum, Edwin Starr, Slim Harpo, 
Ronnie Hawkins, Chuck Berry, Tiny Tim 


Nucteus, Man, Dr. John “The Night Tripper’, 
Blood Sweat and Tears (9:00 p.m.), 
Charlebois, Steppenwolf 


Toronto Pop Festival 1969 Suite 902. 

62 Richmond St. West, Toronto 110, Ontario 
OR 

Attraction Ticket Office 

7th Floor, Eaton's College Street (364-6487) 
Use your charge. 





_ Carla Thomas & the Bar Kays 


| Sly & Family Stone 
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Varsify Sfadium 
June 21/22 1.30 p.m.-11.30 p.m. 


Saturday (Afternoon) Sunday (Afternoon) 


The Kensington Market M.R.Q. 
Man Edwin Starr 
Eric Andersen Slim Harpo 


Ronnie Hawkins 


Al Kooper & 15 piece orchestra Chuck Berry 


The Band Tiny Tim 

“Music from Big Pink’ (Evening 
| (Evening) Nucleus 

Bonzo Dog Band Man 


The Elephant’s Memory 
Rotary Connection 
Johnny Winter 

Velvet Underground 


Dr. John the Night Tripper 
Blood Sweat & Tears (9 p.m.} 
Charlebois 

Steppenwolf 


and many many more! 


Tickets: $6 per day / Weekend tickets: $10. 
(At door $7 per day. weekend tickets $72). 


Mail orders to: Suite 902, 62 Richmond St.W., Toronto 118. 
(Make cheques payable to Toronto Pop Festival 1969.) 


The VANCOUVER SUN 1969 


Mon... June 23 


Rotuirnc Stonr/Aucust 9, 1969 


Toronto: Nothing 
But a Groove 


BY RITCHIE YORKE 


TORONTO—Toronto’s first pop festi- 
val was a_ spectacular success — big 
crowds, much’ dope, no violence, and 
excellent music and performances. Held 
at Varsity Stadium and Arena, the two- 
day festival (June 21st and 22nd) drew 
more than 50,000 persons, including an 
estimated 15,000 out-of-towners, most of 
them from New York and Michigan 
(some cars and bikes carried tags from 
as far away as Kentucky and Missouri). 


A total of 55 cops were engaged to 
control the crowds, which at peak times 
numbered around 30,000, and there were 
no incidents, outside or in. 


It was a festive affair, a kind of home- 
coming for former Candian acts such as 
the Band, Steppenwolf, and Blood 
Sweat and Tears, whose fiery lead singer 
David Clayton-Thomas is from Toronto. 


Highlights of the festival included ap- 
pearances by Johnny Winter (who, some 
said, played one of his finest sets since 
leaving Houston), Sly and the Family 
Stone, Chuck Berry (who had the crowd 
screaming for more), Procol Harum, and 
Rotary Connection. 

A bit of voodoo magic was performed 
by night tripper Dr. John. He did a rain 
dance, and the heavens opened up a 
shower; when he ended his set, the 
shower stopped. 


The Band, making only their third ap- 
pearance anywhere, didn't quite get off 
the ground, seemingly stuck with two 
difficulties — bad sound (one of their 
amps blew early in the set) and the 
challenge of communicating their soft, 
tight sound in the wide open spaces. It 
seemed that the group would have been 
better off in a more enclosed place. As 
Grossman grumbled, “The sound sys- 
tem’s terrible for them. Someone should 
apologize.” 

Near the end, however, the Band 
warmed up with “The Weight,” flew 
‘through “It Shall Be Released,” and en- 
cored with a screaming rendition of 
“Slippin’ and Slidin’,” giving the audi- 
ence the Levon and the Hawks sound 
they knew from eight years ago. 


Toronto Pop Turns on 27,000 


SLYATHE FAMILY STONE /2Oyp 


TORONTO (CP) — The Toronte Pop 
a two-day, $200,000 spectacular 

aturing the largest collection of top- 
rame rock bands ever assembled in 
anada, ended Sunday with the organiz- 
‘rs promising another next year. 

Ken Walker, 23, and John Brower, 22 
who brought more than 30 groups te the 
tage at Varsity Stadium during the 
eekend, said they were delighted with 
he festival's success 

The Saturday crowd was estimated at 
nore than 22,000 and the Sunday attend. 
ance at more than 27,000. The Sundey 
ession, more than 12 hours of continu- 
yus music, featured Canadian talent. 


The Band, @ group of southern Ontario 
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musicians who played with Bob Dyles 
two years ago before branching out on 
their own, was well received 

Included were Blood Sweat and Tears 
a band headed by Torontonian David 
Clayton Thomas: French-Canadian star 
Robert Charlebois and Steppenwolf, 2 
group with four Oshawa musicians as its 
nucleus 

Eerber in the day Tiny Tim sang 
Tiptoe Through the Tulips, waving his 
ukelele as the crowd cheered. 

Highlight of Seturday’s session was 
Texan Johnny Winter, whose blues gui- 
tar is listed among the best on the 
continent. The audience brought bim 
back with four standing ovations 


TORONTO POP FESTIVAL 


VARSITY STADIUM, JUNE 
Tickets $6 per day/Weekend tickets $10 


(At door $7 per day, weekend tickets $12.) 


Moil orders to: 
Suite 902, 62 Richmond St. W., Toronto 110 
(Make cheques payable to Toronto Pop Festival 1969) 


OR TICKETS FROM: 
SAM THE RECORD MAN APPLESTONE CLOTHING THEATRE 
NO NAME RECORD STORE 
Attraction Ticket Office EAYON’S COLLEGE STREET, 7th Floor (364-6487) 








July 14, 1969 
Edwardsville, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
Mississippi River Festival 


Mississippi 
River 
Festival @ 


America’s Newest Music Festival... 
Edwardsville Campus, Southern Iili- 
nois University... Good Reserved 
Seats For All Performances... Lawn 
Seating For 10,000 at $1.50... Acres 
Of Free Parking... Weekday, Friday 
and Saturday Concerts—8:30 PM... 
Sunday Concerts 7:30 PM... For 
Information on Festival Busses Call 
Bi-State 771-1414, 





MONDAY, JULY 14 
THE BAND FROM BIG PINK 


Light Shew by Galactic Vision 


THURSDAY, JULY 17 
IAN & SYLVIA 


Light Show by Galactic Vision 


FRIDAY, JULY 18 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WALTER SUSSKIND, Conductor 
ALICIA DE LARROCHA, Pianina 
MONIUSZKO--Overture to “Halka”™ 
CHOPIN-—-Piane Concerte No, 2 
STRAVINSKY 
STRAVINSKY 


SATURDAY, JULY 12 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WALTER SUSSKIND, Conductor 
{LICLA DE LARROCHA, Piania 
MOZART 
BEETHOVEN 
STRAVINSKY 
STRAVINSKY "The Firebird” Sutte 


SUNDAY, JULY 13 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WALTER SUSSKIND, Conductor 
TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 
JODANNA ROGERS, Soprane 
Prelude, Polonaise, Walte and Letter 


Scherse « la Ruse 
“The Firebird’ Suite 


*Marrsage of Figare’ Overture 


Piane Concerta Neo. 4 


Scheree « la Roser 


Svene from “Eugen Onegin” 


Symphony Ne. 5 
— SS ee 


TICKET PRICES: Boxes $5.50, $4.50, $3.50, $2.50, Lawn $1.50. 
Coupon Books containing $25.00 worth of coupons may be 
purchased for $20.00. 

TICKET OFFICES: Famous-Barr—Clayton, Northwest, North- 
land, Downtown, South County, West County; Home Cre- 
ators Shoppe—St. Charles, Mo.; Stix—Crestwood, Westroads; 
St. Louis Symphony—718 N. Grand; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity; Sears, Roebuck & Co.—East St. Louis, Alton, Centralia; 
Home Federal Savings & Loan, Collinsville; Union Clothing, 
Belleville; Hutter Clothing, Centralia; Farmer's and Mer- 
chants Bank, Highland; First National Bank, Highland; Collins- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, Collinsville; Reese Pharmacy, 
Granite City; Illinois National Bank, Springfield. 


Mississippi 
Sihacis 
Festival 


OSS 0 


Mississippi River Festival 
POP, ROCK AND FOLK MUSIC 


Top celebrities from television, motios pictures and the recording fiekd 
Wl be feetured throughout the festival Several of these ovtstending 
SG, Tock and folk artists will be making thek thst eppesrences in the 
Brea on the festival stage. Galsetc Vision wil produce light 
envirormentels for ssiected sttractions. All concerts ere at 8:30 P.M 


MONDAY, JUNE 23 BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE FRIDAY, JI 
MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 

BUTTERFIELD BLUES BAND 

KING FAMILY SHOW 

JANIS JOPLIN REVIEW 

JONI MITCHELL & ARLO GUTHRIE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26 
MONDAY, JUNE 30 
TUESDAY,JULY 1 
MONDAY, JULY 7 
THURSDAY, JULY 10 IRON BUTTERFLY 


MONDAY, JULY.14 THE BAND 
THURSDAY, JULY 17 JAN & SYLVIA 
"MONDAY, JULY-2t—THE NEW CHRISTY_MINSTRELS 
TUESDAY, JULY 22 RICHIE HAVENS 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 23 JOAN BAEZ 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1969 


Festival 


Pop Musie 


Program 


Monday, June 23 
Buffy Sqinte-Marie 
Tuesday, June 24 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Thursday, June 26 
Butterfield Blues Band 
Monday, June 30 
King Family Show 
Tuesday, July 1 
Janis Joplin Review 
Monday, July 7 
Joni Mitchell & Arlo Guthrie 
Thursday, July 10 
The Lron Butterfly 
Monday, July 14 
The Band (from Big Pink) 
Thursday, July 17 
lan & Syivia 
Monday, July 21 
The New Christy Minstrels 
Tuesday, July 22 
Ritchie Havens 
Wednesday, July 23 
Joan Baez 
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THE BAND—Here they are, five musicians who are "like a fresh breeze.’ 


‘The Band’ Will Be Feature 


jcrere rs At River Festival Tonight 


ALTON EVENING TELEGRAPH 


ALTON, ILL., MONDAY, JULY 14, 1969 





a | Commission has ordered f4\Armetroag sald. “There are}from fair to poor. They are) "'Because of 


p, |General Telephone Cotmpany Of) NORMAL, Il. (AP}—Dr. Rob-|iwo terms in the Vermont state 


» Prairetown, and Worden, 85) scheduled io open in the fall of 
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The Band (from Big Pink) 
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ICC Orders Hearing on 


§ Rural Phone Complaints 


jcompanies,"" Armstrong cot- 
our|tinued. “we have set hearings 
rural)demamding and are entitled. to, |dissatisfaction with the presentirequiting these companies to 


| The Minow Commerce; Commission Chairman David,of them get service (hat ranges|party line is archaic 


rural telephone companies more than 10.06 


including three in the Telegraph |cestomers in Il!nols, and many jmodern telephone service. A 10-'plans of several rural telephone|show cause why they should not 





——|complete elimination of thelr 
imalti-party service at an eartlet 
date than they have proposed,” 
Other companies affected by 

the order are; Central 
Telephone Company of Ilinola, 

Ea stern Illinois Telephone 

|Corp., Gridley Telephone Co,, 
Harrisonville Telephome Co,, 


area. 19 appear before the! 
{commission on Aug, 20, 21, and) 


| David H. Armstrong, com 


jmission chairman, sald thal . e e 
complaints amd petitions H d S f ld C Il 
jrecetved by the commission ea pring 1ée€ 0 ege 
jabout companies § inchoding 
In other actions, the regents: |Tilint State Telephone Co,, 
MWinais, Grafton Telephone Co. ier: C. Spencer has been appoint-|Senate and worked cn a Ver-| — Approved a long-range de. |lilincts Consolidated Telephone 
asd Madison Telephone Co-./eq president of Springfield’s| mont commission to study state/ velopment program for a 12-|©9, tinols Telephone Co., 
which services Hamel.isengamen ‘ute University, |government block area north of the Iilimais|Moetrose Mutual Telephone Co., 
~ He will receive a salary of|Slate campus in Normal. The re-|Nertiwestern Telephone Co., 
$35,000 a year, plus a $3,600 | gents said the development |Odin Telephone Exchange, Inc., 
‘hroughout the state have im) spencer, 49, is dean of grad-|housing allowance and use of alwould help accomodate an ex-| Walbash Telephone Co-op 
Gicated that customers Sf) sate studies and professor of po-|state-owned automobile. He will|pected increase fm enrollment} Customers served by these 
dissatisfied Iitica) science at the University |take up his duties in Septerber.|from 15,000 40 28.00) by 197? companies cte imvted to 
At an ICC bearing In/of Rhode Island. ‘The regents aleo approved sal) — Granted permiasion for|register complaints at the 
larristarg oo July 18, @ studer:) His appointment was an-jary increases for the presidents |yociheen and fltinols State tolhearings, whica will be held te 
representative from SIU Cat~| nounced Sunday in Normal at ajof Northere and Tlinols State) i, : Room 22 of the State Office 
jbandale told the examiners thet) meeting of the Board of Regents |trom $34,000 to $38,400 with $3,- affiliate with other Midwestern Bullding, Springfield. 

‘students are treated as 2] for Sangamon State, Iilinola|600 expense allowances and | fate schools in athietic confer} 4 —_ — 
separ y pera)! crore end Northern tinnis x Lonnes anit prertomnin rerureseres | VOOorennennnnnenen+eeenet 
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Bob Dylan Is Surprise Guest 
At Edwardsville Festival 


By HARPER BARNES 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff 


Since August 1966, when he 
was in a serious motorcycle ac- 
cident, Bob Dylan has per- 
formed in concert only twice. 
He performed last fall, at a 
memorial concert in Carnegie 
Hall for his idol, Woody Guth- 
rie, and last night at the Missis- 
sippi River Festival in Ed- 
wardsville. 

The 27-year-old singer, song- 
writer and poet was not on the 
bill. If he had been, the grassy 
slopes on the campus of South- 
ern Illinois University probably 
would not have held the crowds. 


As it was, the 4500 persons 
who turned out to hear the 
Band, an excellent five-piece 
group that backed Dylan in his 
last appearance here in 1965, 
were given a bonus. It was 
clear from their reaction that 
they were glad to get it. 

The Band had concluded its 
performance with “The 
Weight,’ its most popular num- 
ber. The audience clapped and 
cheered. When the Band re- 
turned for an encore, Dylan 
came with it. 

He was recognized immedi- 
ately and many of the persons 
seated on the grass rushed into 
the tent to stand in the aisles. 
Dylan and his friends launched 
into a spiritual, “I Ain't Got No 
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Home in This World Anymore,” 
but they were half way through 
it before the singing could be 
heard above the cheering and 
shouting. 

They performed four num- 
bers, closing with Little Rich- 
ard’s freewheeling rhythm and 
blues hit, ‘Slipping and Slid- 
ing,”’ with Dylan singing lead. 

The sound system was not set 


up for the extra voice, and it 
was difficult to hear the music 
It did not 


seem to matter much. The ex- 


much of the time. 


citement generated by Dylan's 
presence was enough to keep 
the crowd applauding for more 

After the performance, it was 


TURN TO PAGE 3, COLUMN 2 





Bob Dylan was an unexpected guest performer at last night's concert by the Band at 
the Mississippi River Festival. Dylan's rare public appearance brought the audience to 
its feet and kept it there, clapping, cheering and shouting for more throughout 
much of the remainder of the evening. (Photograph by Bruce Aronson) 


Bob Dylan Drops In At SIU 


@ FROM PAGE ONE 


learned backstage that Dylan 
had been traveling with the 
Band, The members are among 
his closest friends and he had 
accompanied them on their first 
Midwestern trip to encourage 
them and perhaps to perform. 
He was so pleased with the 
tent, the outdoor setting and the 


predominately college-age audi- 
ence that he decided to sit in, 


It perhaps was unfortunate 
that Dylan’s appearance over- 
shadowed the performance of 
the Band, which is the most in- 
teresting rock group in Amer- 
ica. It has released only one 
record, “Music From Big 
Pink,” although a second re- 
portedly will be released in a 
few weeks. 

The members of the Band 


have played together for almost 
10 years. Their experience 
shows in the easy way they sing 
and play together. The roots of 
their music are country and 
western and Negro spirituals. 
Their rough-edged harmonies 
have a vitality that communi- 
cates without massive amplifi- 
cation. 

At 8:30 p.m. Thursday, the 
folk-singing duo of lan and Syl- 
via will appear at the festival. 
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With ‘The Band’ at Festival 
Bob Dylan in Surprise Eneore 


By LARRY WEAVER 
Telegraph Musie Critic 

The audience at _ the 
Mississippi River Festival 
received atite an astonishing 
surprise Monday night at SIU. 
whén. after a sunerh per: 
formance by The Band. Pob 
Dylan walked onstage for the 
encore. Dvlan, recently having 
been in Nashville, came forth 
from seclusion long enough to 
do four songs with his old 
concert accompanists. The 
Band. 

As might be expected, the 
styles of The Band and Dvlan 
blended well together. since 
each has influenced the other 
greatly from the time that they 


once worked in such close . 


harmony. Dylan has assumed 
definite country-western style 
since appearing with The Band. 
and just how well The Band 


Dylan S$ 


incorporated a Dylan — lyric 
influence into their country 
rock-blues was demonstrated 
last night—with and without 
Dylan himself. 

The Band— lobbie Robert- 
son, guilar; Dick Manuel, 
Piano; Garth Hudson, organ; 
Rick Danko. bass; and Levon 
Helm. drums—have managed to 
got where they are today by 
merit of their music and their 
music alone. Their Capitol 
album, ‘Music from Big Pink”. 
released at a time when 
country-western rock was on 
the rise, is the most influential 
album of that category to 
establish this type of music. 

Perhaps the main reason that 


The Band's music has made 


such a grand impression on the 
American contemporary music 
scene is the fact that their 
sound is so delightfully. simple 


ines — 
At Festival 


| EDWARDSVILLE, Tl. (AP)—) 
Folk singer Bob Dylan made a) 
surprise performance Monday 


nignt 
Festival 


at the Mississippi 
in Edwardsville. | 


River, 


The 27-year-old singer had ap-| 


in concert only 


once | 


‘Since a motorcycle accident in. 


peared 
August, 1966. 
memorial 


That 
concert at 


was at aj) 
Carnegie | 


Hail for singer Woody Guthrie. 
About 4,500 persons gave Dy- 
lan a long ovation, drowning out 


much of a spiritual ‘ 
This World Any- 


No Home in 
' more + 


‘I Ain’t Get 


| As the five-piece group called 
‘the band returned for an encore 
‘Dylan came with them, surpris- 


ing the audien ce. 


——_ 


TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1969 


on the individual basis, yet 
blending so well (as a whole) 
as to make any large-scale, 
individual melodic adornment 
an overstatement. Through 
thelr experience. The Band has 
acquired what the Mississippi 
River Festival's program has 
termed “the wisdom of 
economy”; that is, knowing as 
well when not to be individually 
outstanding as when to be so, 

Ilaving a _ basically simple 
overall style does not keep the 
individuals in The Band from 
displaying their own degrees of 
talent, however. 

The most prominent musican 
of the bunch, by nature of his 
function, is Garth Hudson, the 
organist, Hudson provides the 
greatest part of the in- 
Strumental melodic adornment 
rather than holding together the 
rhythm section. Dick Manuel on 
piano sees to the rhythm. at 
the same time leaving Rick 
Danko free to use his bass as 
a timing solidification device 


rather than a filler. Drummer 


Levon Helm, playing with such 
a metered bass, is able to 
superimpose a more off-beat 
bass drum, utilizing patterns 
with one bass drum -which most 
drummers cannot duplicate 
without a double set. 

Economy in instrumentation 
also. provides an_ excellent 
Situation for the vocalist. Rick 
Manuel, who does most of the 
Singing, is able to display his 
lyrics and melody without 
competing with the in- 
strumental portion of the music, 

It is only natural that Bob 
Dylan should have had a group 
of this type accompany him on 
tour: simple background meant 
greater freedom of style on 
Dylan’s part. 

It is a little beyond natural, 
though, and certainly indicative 
of The Band’s capabilities that 
Dylan should appear at the end 
of their concert, and not detract 
from the attention given the 
group. Certainly this proves 
something as to the stature of 
a collective talent like The 
Band. 





Bob Dylan Springs Surprise, 
Sings at Festival at SIU 


By JOHN BROD PETERS 
Globe-Demoerat Staff Writer 


“Elmer Johnson" sang at the 
Mississippi River Festival at 
SIU-Edwardsville Monday 
night. 


Only it wasn’t Elmer Johnson 

~—it was singer Bob Dyian in an 

and unannounced 

appearance with the Band from 

the Big Pink, a group Dylan has 

toured and recorded with be- 
fore. 

Since 1965 Dylan hss made 
ooly one pablic appearance, a 
memorial concert for Woody 
Guthrie last fall at. Carmegic 
Hall. Mach of the rest of the 
time has been spent in seclusion 
ata series of undisclosed loca- 
tions. 


DYLAN’S appearance Monday 
night was a surprise not only to 
the audience of 4,500 who had 
come to hear The Band but also 
to the festival sponsors them- 
selves, 


Sunday night, Dylan had been 
spirited into an Edwardsville 
motel under the unassumi 
psendonym of Elmer Johnson. 

Dylan's wayward mano had 
been reduced to a head of re- 
spectably curly hair and his dis- 
guise included a new beard and 
mustache 


It was Dylan's intention to 
travel incognito with The Band 
to give them encouragement on 
their first Midwest tour, 
“Dylan's association with The 
Band has been a close one. Alt- 
ec the singer’s much publicized 
motorcycle some years 
ago, Dylan stopped making pub- 
lic appearances. Instead, he 
aml The Band holed up in the 
Big Pink, made music, and de 
veloped the contemporary coun- 
try folk style now characteristic 
of the singer’s latest recordings. 


THE BIG PINK is a large un- 
distinguished pink cement-dlock 
house at West Saugerties near 
Woodstock, N.Y. Thus th 
oame of The Band, whose first 
recording is entitled “Music 
from Big Pink." P 

“This was an historic concert 
—we're very excited about it,” 
commented a symphony spokes- 
man. “Dylan turned down an 
engagement for $150,000 at the 
Newport Jazz Festival and he 
appeared here for nothing. He 
is the one person we really 
wanted but we didn’t dare even 
ask him.” 

“He is. apparently anxious to 
perform with the band, but he 
has been away. from public ap- 
pearances for a while and didn’t 
want tO-appear with (hem in 
New York and San Francisco— 
the only places where they've 
played so. far’ the spokesman 
continued. a iat 


Sporting a new beard 


Dylan came out of seclusion Monday night to per- 
form at the Mississippi River Festival. 
—Photo by Tom Ebenhoh 


“He came here for rehearsal 
Monday afternoon, apparently 
liked the setup, and decided 
that this would be the place to 
try out the beginning of a stage 


58 comeback.” 


Even at the rehearsal, Dylan 
hadn't come out from under 
wraps, and at first went unre- 
cognized by stsgeworkers and 
festival staff members. 


THE PRETENSE was 
dropped, however, when a girl 
working with the Gilactic Vi- 
sion, a St. Louis light show per- 
forming with many of the 
groups, was asked (o stop list- 
tog slides for the evening's per- 
formance because Dylan had 
spotted her notebook and feared 
the presence of reporters, 

Dylan dropped into the jap of 
symphony managing director 


Peter Pastreich when a mem- é 


ber of Pastreich’s dinner party 
recognized Dylan at a nearby 
table and refused to buy the El- 
mer Johnson Mmtroduction from 
members of The Band. 

At this point, security precau- 
tions were mobilized and the 
backstage areca was cleared of 
all dat necessary personnel. 
Even the corps of semi-official 
hangers-on who had been bask- 
ing in the company of previous 
festival stars and poking their 
heads out. on stage during the 
performance were sent packing. 

By the time Dylan was. in- 
stalled in the now antiseptic 
stage area, he decided he would 
join. the ‘audience for the first 
halg of the concert. 


THIS WORKED well enough 
until a few members of au- 
dience proved more perceptive 
than the afternoon's’ rehearsal 
workers and the singer had to 
flee Dackstage, where he 
watched from the wings. 


WERE interntilssion ‘time, ramoys, 





; a 


and mustache, singer Bob 





—a an 


sproad that Dylan might ap- 


tent. 

Dylan did not in fact appea 
until the end: of. the progra 
when The Band left stage be. 
fore a series of encore Numbers. 

Even 20, he appeared unan- 
nounced: instead of five, six 
Bandsmen came running back 
on stage. 

At first, the audience didn’t 


jumping to their feet and jan- 
ming the aistes. 


INSTEAD OF a simple en- 
core, The Band accompanied 
Dylan in a four-song mini-con- 
cert, the last an encore to the 


with the crowd, but there was 
such a surge forward that he 
started back. 

After. one more song, the 
group took off at a run for a 
waiting car at the edge of the 
backstage exit. 


lan took off into the night 
into a memoreble chapter of the 
Missicsi ppi River Festival. 


August 17, 1969 
Bethel, New York 
Woodstock Music and Art Fair 


presents 


AN 
AQUARIAN 
EXPOSITION 


WHITE LAKE,NY. 


WOODSTOCK MUSIC & ARTFAIR presents — 
ee 


AQUARIAN 


Fania Jops 
tetforson Airplane 
c Mountain 
Quill 
Santana 
Who 


WOODSTOCK 
MUSIC & ART FAIR 


presents 


AQUARIAN 
EXPOSITION 
WALLKILL,NY. 


FRI, AUG.,15 
Joan Baez 
Arto Guthrie 
Tim Hardin 
Richie Havens 
Incredible String Band 
Sweetwater 
Ravi Shankar 


SAT., AUG.,16 " 


Canned Heat Gs Photo by Henry Diltz 





Creedence Clearwater «) 
Grateful Dead 


Janis Joptin 
Jefferson Airplane 
Santana 


t 
SUN., AUG.,17 
! 


Joe Cocker 
Crosby, Stills and Nash 
tron Butterfly 
The M Blues 


The 
Johnny Winter 





sare 
All programs subject to change ## yeer 
without notice 


Chest Fever 

Don't Do It 

Tears of Rage 

We Can Talk 

Long Black Veil 
Don't Ya Tell Henry 
Ain't No More Cane 
This Wheel's on Fire 
| Shall Be Released 
The Weight 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 


Notes: 
Soundboard recording. 
Partial film recording. 





als 


Albert Grossman, Robbie, Rick, Richard, Jonathan Taplin, Bob Neuwirth, unidentified guy. Photo by Lisa Law 


August 31, 1969 
Isle of Wight, England 
Woodside Bay 


Isle of sued Festival of Music 





The Band: 

We Can Talk 

Long Black Veil 

To Kingdom Come 

Ain't No More Cane 

Don't Ya Tell Henry 

Chest Fever 

| Shall Be Released 

The Weight 

Loving You is Sweeter Than Ever 


Bob Dylan & The Band: 

She Belongs To Me 

| Threw It All Away 

Maggie's Farm 

Wild Mountain Thyme (Dylan only) 
It Ain't Me, Babe (Dylan only) 

To Ramona (Dylan only) 

Mr. Tambourine Man (Dylan only) 
| Dreamed | Saw St. Augustine 

Lay Lady Lay 

Highway 61 Revisited 

One Too Many Mornings 

| Pity The Poor Immigrant 

Like A Rolling Stone 

I'll Be Your Baby Tonight 

Quinn The Eskimo (The Mighty Quinn) 
Minstrel Boy 

Rainy Day Women #12 & 35 


Notes: 

Audience recording of The Band set. 

Four songs from the Dylan set released on 
Self Portrait in 1970. The full set released 
on the deluxe edition of Another Self 
Portrait - The Bootleg Series Vol. 10 (1969- 
1971) in 2013. 

Partial film recordings. 
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Bob Dylan 
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The Band 


Richie Havens 
Tom Paxton 
Pentangle 
Julie Felix 
Gary Farr 

Indo Jazz Fusions 

Liverpool Scene 











Nr. Ryde |W 


Promoted by 
Fiery Creations Limited 







isle of Wight 


Festival of Music 
sunday august 3lst P69 
































FIERY CREATIONS LIMITED 


PRESENTS 


THE [SLE OF WIGHT FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30 
The Who, , Moody Blues, Fat Mattress, Joe Cocker 
and the Grease Band, Bonzo Dog Band, Family, 
Marshes Hunt and the White Trash, Aynsley 
Dunbar, Pretty Things, Blodwyn Pig, Gypsey, Free, 
Blonde on Blonde, King Crimson, Edger Broughton. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 31 
Richie Hevens, Tom Paxton, The Pentangle, Julie 
Felix, Gary Farr, Liverpool Scene, Third Ear Band, 
Indo-Jazz Fusions. 


eo va & 
Woodside Bay near Ryde IV 


Saturday 30 


Oo eth i ne 
ZO a ett 

Marsha Hunt & White Fash Battered ments 
Aynsley Dur 


Redon Bledwyn Pig, Gypsy 


Blonde on Blonde ougtion Band 
Tickets and Information Available in the King Crimson ugh 254 


United States Only at Sunday 


Bob Dylan & The Band Richie Havens Tom Paxton Havens Tom Paxton 

@ FILLMORE EAST jf} peice Ne fee Ganigt hoped See 
ZZ Fusions we 

165 Second Avenue, N.Y.C./ 212-777-5280 haces ou  . ..» . =as soo 


WARD AOAD § TOMAND SAY ISLE OF WIGHT 


On sale, Friday, week ending August 30, 1969 
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NEW MUSICAL EXPRESS 


AN TALKS T0 


By RICHARD GREEN 


WANT to see the home of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” 


\ I That is the reason Bob Dylan gave at his Isle of Wight 


BOB DYLAN arriving en Monday 


eee 


Press conference on Wednesday for coming to Britain. 


Beyond that, he would not elaborate, but he 
did say that the songs he will perform at the 
festival on Sunday might well be “things you'll 
have heard before but with new arrangements.” 

Sitting in the middle of a line of ten chairs, Dylan, 
looking #@ lot like Fidel Castro with his short beard 
and hair style, and continual tapping his sunglasses 
on his right knee, told me he had last appeared in St. 
Louls a month ago. 

Asked what he felt about a report that the Beatles, 
the Rolling Stones, Blind Faith and the Bee Gees 
wanted t® jam with him, he smiled and replied 
“Great, great!" 

Did he think, 1 asked, he had changed a lot since 
we last saw him at the Royal Albert Hall — “I be- 
lieve there's a conscious thing since the accident. 

“IT haven't really changed. It had more to do with 
the show I was doing than anything else. Jt really had 


Does he feel that his days of “protesting” are 
over? “1 don’t want to protest any more. I never said 
I am an angry young man.” 


Then | usked him why the acetates he made with the 
Band had nover been releused, At this point, road maya- 
ger Bert Block broke in and sald; ‘' Those songs were 
for the publishing company. Dylan and the Band record 
for different companies,” 

Because of his Jack of public uppearances I wondered 
if he liked doing shows 

He replied: ‘The more the better!"* 

That was all I could ask him in the fifteen minutes 
| had with him on Wednesday afternoon at the heach- 
side Halland hotel, Sea View, Isle of Wight, where the 
Stones are staying during the festival, I'm staying here, 
too, 50 1 should have lots of news for you next week. 

How did I find Bob Dylan? About the same as in 1965 
when — last saw him. He's still shy and inclined to be 
cynical Perhaps if one could get him alone he might 
relux. But surrounded by his helpers, it was difficult to 
communicate freely with him. But [ was very happy to 


nothing to do with me personally.” 


‘YOULL 


eve ere sre rrr erscere 


NME PREDICTED 
DYLAN VISIT 
IN JANUARY 


ACK in January, | reported 

from Cannes, France, that 
Bob Dylan hoped to visit 
Britain durinn 1969 (writes 
Editor Andy Gray). } met Al 
Grossman, manager of Dylan, 
at the Midem Festival and he 
indicated that Bob would tike 
to tour around again, despite 
his strong family ties, and 
wanted to re-visit Britain. 

Now he has fulfilled that 
prediction, by arriving on 
Monday evening with his 
wife, Sarah, who is expecting 
her fourth child and did mot 
want te he photographed, 
However, Bob didn't seem to 
mind and NME got these two 
good pictures of him, 

Bob was suppoted te come 
by sea, but illness of one of 
bis three children postponed 
his departure from America. 
The main thing he is here 
new and all is set for a 
historic festival in the Isle of 
Wight this August bank holl- 
ay weekend. MME will give 
® full coverage of It mext 
week 


Ce 


NE ee 


IF Bob Dylan can be considered 

as the spiritual leader of the 
Band, then some of his mystique 
hax certainly rubbed off on the 
group. Little is really known about 
them, mainly due to their lack of 
appearances. 

Band's album “' Music Frem Big 
Pink,” which had a startling effect 
on many Gritish groups, is shortly to 


oreo woroooooceorees be followed by another recorded in 


have 


spoken to him on behalf of the NME. 


w Pe tag 


a 


the converted playroom of a house in 
the Hollywood Hills, 

During the past few months, mot 
much has been seen or heard of the 
Band, but they appeared recently at 
the Mississipp! River Festival when 
Dylan went on with them unan- 
hounced, There was quite a reaction 
to that! 

Tia began tive ten years ago in 
Canada as the Hawks, cking reck 
and roll star Rennie Hawkins, Then, 


HEAR BOB'S BAND, T00 


after three years, went on their own 
as Levon and the Hawks. 


LEVON HELM, the drummer and 
only American im the Band, recalls: 
“We swung and grooved as best we 
could but it got to be a drag after a 
time. If you just play rhythm and 
blues like everyone wants to hear 
you end up being just a house 
band,"' - 

Dylan actually asked the Band to 
go along and jam with him, though, 
because of their style of music, they 
hadn't heard mech of his work. The 
two forces found they were 
influencing one another and they 
became Dylan's band. 

Their sound isn’t exactly gentle, 
but it is free from much of the 
psychedelia that still pervades a fot 
of American groups’ efforts. it's 
fresh and original and still basically 
rock, 

"' Music From Big Pink " was voted 
album of the year in an American 
magazine, What isn't generally 
known is that it was cut in only two 
weeks, 

The five members of the Band live 
in Woodsteck, scene of the recent 
festival disaster, near Gob Dylan and 


Tim Hardin. 
guitarist is ROBBIE 


The  tead 
ROBERTSON, who says: “I was 


listening to music when t was very 





young and | can't remember when 
1 began playing, it was so long ago. 
t remember listening to country 
music a let." 

Pianist RICHARD MANUEL started 
lessons when he was nine but fell 
out with his teacher because '' she 
didn't want me to play by ear.” So 
he gave and later formed his own 
group which one night played 
Opposite the Hawks. He feft and 
joined them 

The organist is GARTH HUDSON, 
who recalls: “ My father had a lot of 
instrumonts around the house and 
my uncles all played in banids,”’ Ho 
played piame when he was five and 
accordion with a preup. seven years 
later. He joined the Hawks in 1962. 

The forementioned Levon comes 
from Arkansas near the home of 
Sonny Boy Willlamson and has a 
strong carly blues influence, He 
won't listens to records because, he 
says, Iike TV you ¢an end up 
listening and not playing which is all 
he wants to do, 

Bassist RICK DANKO can also play 
mandolin and violin, He joined the 
Hawks when he was 17 though he 
had always had o hankering to be a 
country singer, He doesn't read 
music and only switched to bass 
from Lb bala guitar when he joined 
the Hawkes. 

Besides backin: Dylan at the 
festival, the Band have their own 
spot which is bownd to attract 
huge crowd, In itself, their act 
should be a big event. — RICHARD 


GREEN 





October 11, 1969 
Brooklyn, New York 


Howard Gilman Opera House, Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Also on the bill: 
Allen Ginsberg 
Joy of Cooking 


Ciantettip er sleghiin See both a film and a concert. 
Rp THE BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


or Directions: oR ET ET 


Come early or stay late: See both a film and a concert. 
AT THE BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


For Eiections: See below or. cs r Bak ¢ one of the 29,000 who p 


MONDAY WAS THE DEADLINE FOR THIS AD 
At that time, there were still some orchestra seats(5.75) 
and a few private boxes remaining for both performances 
of THE BAND this Saturday. 


Notes: 
2 shows 





The Band remain for me one of 
the most significant groupes in rock 


your music, and still play rings 
around nearly everyone else. 

They did the same set at both 
the 8 and 11.30 shows, right down 
to the two encores. “King 
Harvest” started them off to 
cheers and “Slippin’ and Slidin’ ”’ 
finished it off to thunderous 
applause. The last set’s audience 
kept that up after the second 
encore for a solid, unwavering 10 
minutes of cheering, stomping, 
and egging for more. The Band had 
gone right out to their car and 
were half-way to Manhattan by 
that time. 

The program was mostly 
material from Pink”’: 
“Wheel’s On Fire,” “Caledonia 
Mission,” “Chest Fever,” “The 
Weight,” ‘Tears of Rage,” and “I 
Shall Be Released.” From the new 
album there was also ‘Cripple 
‘Creek,” “Unfaithful Servant,” and 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down.” The first line of each song 
was cheered. Practically 

got a standing ovation 
second set, and the nice guitar 


work from Robbie was 


punctuated by ohs and ahs. 


' As a performance group the 
Band was quite bashful. Since I saw 
them last May at their first 
appearance, they've loosened up 
noticeably. When someone yelled 
“Play All Night!”’, Manuel joked 
back “Send out for sandwiches.” 
But they’re still shy and formal for 
a rock group; however, 
endearingly so. a 
is Garth Hudson, who is just 
beginning to emerge for me as the 
genius he really is Listen for 
example to the accordian sound of 
the organ at the beck of “Tears Of 
Rage.” He hides out behind his 
fortress of Leslie speakers, 
Hammond organ and Clavinette 
on top, coloring the music with 
brilliant Madness. 

Although they have avoided 
personal charisma publicity, they 
have the individual appeal and 
group magic that makes stars. 
Judging from the quantity and the 
fanatical quality of the response to 
them that night, the cult of 
worship is already well-advanced. 
There is that of the spell of the 
enchanter in their performances. 
They have a way of making 

come into sharp focus, 
realer than real, especially 


themselves. 
—Johanna Schier 





Cash Box — October 25, 1969 


THE BAND 


BR OOREYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
N.Y. — The Band pulled into the 
Brooklyn Academy Of Music on Satur- 
day night and when they finally let up 
after delivering a wonderfully cogent 
set, it’s doubtful that a single soul in 
the packed hall could be “feeling ‘bout 
half past ten.” 

Most visitors to this summer’s highly 
successful and much publicized Isle of 
Wight festival agreed that the Band’s 
performance there was one of the two 
high points, the other being the appear- 
ance of Bob Dylan, for whom the Band 
played back up. 

In the ornate setting of the Academy 
of Music, more than a few .of the cur- 
rent rock groups would seem out of 
place and even a trifle absurd. But the 
Band is something more than a rock 
group and they seem to be timeless 
rather than current. Their rich songs, 

eopled by a host of characters remin- 
iscent of the poetry of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, were strangely beautiful. 

At a time when country music is 
riding high, it is convenient to say that 
the Band's sound fits into that classifi- 
cation. However, as a group they are 
unique, and what they are putting out, 
on records and especially in concert, 
cannot be categorized. One can only 
observe that theirs is a music of emo- 
tion, of the ground and the air. It is a 
music of the people. 

The group put on an impressive dis- 


play of musical virtuosity. Indeed each 
member of the Band switched gleefully 
—even joyfully—from one instrument 
to another as the set progressed. And 
they were marvelously adept at all of 
them—with Levon Helm’s tight drum 
work and Robbie Robertson’s master- 
ful guitar bridges providing the key- 
stones for many of the numbers. 
They glided through their “Music 
From Big Pink’ album, doing “Cale- 
donia Mission,” “Tears Of Rage,” 
“Chest Fever.” Richard Manuel, with 
his haunting voice and piano, gave his 
magnificent version of Dylan’s “I Shall 
Be Released.’ Levon moved in on 
“The Weight,’ reminding us again 
that theirs is still the definitive render- 


ing, and Rick Danko contributed “This 
Wheel’s On Fire.” 

From their second album, recently 
released, came ‘Unfaithful Servant,’ 
“King Harvest (Has Surely Come),” 


their current single “Up On Cripple 
Creek” and, if a set like this can be 
said to have a highlight, the intense 
“Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
on which Levon was especially superb. 
One member of the audience prett 
well summed up the mood in the Acad: 
emy of Music that evening. “Play all 
night,” he shouted and the Band mem- 
bers smiled. ‘‘Would someone send out 
for sandwiches?” asked Manuel. 


e.k. 





October 26, 1969 
Philadelphia, PA 
Academy of Music 


ferry magid & shelly kaplon Ss : cone PHILADELPHIA si ab at MONDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 27, 1969 


Band Sings of Folk Heroes 


” 
Vee 





q 
: By PAT McKEOWN Band’s music sounds the same| Robertson announced apprecia- . 
3 Of The Inquirer Staff just hasn't been listening. lively, “We'll have to come back 


n a wild finale, they broke to Philadelphia.”’ 

When The Band sings blue, it|/into boogie-woogie and let it To a standing ovation, they 
pulls the words from the soles|drive up to the stucco ceiling, ended with “Lookout Cleveland” 
of the feet until your toes curl. around the gilt chandeliers. The and “The Night They Drive Old 
Then, just when you're rolled) crowd needed more to settle Dixie Down.” .. . “and the 
into a tight ball, the tempo'down. Breaking the silence be- people were singing.” And they 
speeds—zap—and you're un-|tween numbers for the first time, were. 
wound—brrpt—like a broken|———--——-——-— ee 


watch spring. Just in time to be. 
sucked into the next verse. At Moorestown Church 


The talented Band poured out : 
us ening at me sesaeny of WO Choral Works, 


formance sold out in advance. 
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It produced a gut sound best 


art» te pees “he Saturen Open Festival 


Weight” as “feeling half past 











dead.”’ 
JUST GETTING WARM By SAMUEL L. SINGER 

The Band includes Jaime (Rob- Of The Inquirer Staff 
This Wheel's on Fire bie» Robertson, guitar; Rick : sos 
We Can Talk Danko, bass; Richard Manuel,| The premiere of an organ concerto by a promising 

piano; Garth Hudson, organ, and|\YOUNg composer and two 20th-century choral masterworks 
Don't Ya Tell Henr Levan Helm. drums. It opened|provided an auspicious opening to the Moorestown First 
y n lm, j p | Ee ct oeesias 34 
Caledonia Mission the show under a red light with Presbyterian Church's music to words and music, while in- 
ae “Wheels of Wire” in high, festival Sunday afternoon. cluding some martial strains 
squeaky voices. There was a Reconciliation” is the theme and a full-throated paean to 

| Shall Be Released good riff on bass guitar by/of this church’s fourth annual the glory of God. 

, ; Danko but the boys in Thejarts festival, one of the most’ fjmore’s Psalms (Nos. 22-23- 
Loving mu is Sweeter Than Ever band were only getting warm. (important in South Jersey. The 94) also contain strikingly con- 
The Weight The quintet writes all its theme was carried through in trasting sections. The first, “My 
Long Black Veil music, sometimes with a little, Robert Elmore’s ‘“Three\Goq why hast thou forsaken 

kelp from friend Bob Dylan.) Psalms’’ and the Vaughan Wil- me?”’. is both a supplicant en- 

Tears of Rage The Band used to do backup | liams “Dona nobis pacem,”’ treaty and a passionate cry. The 
Don't Do It for Dylan but its style is far| which features words from Walt).ceund jis a gentle setting of 
removed, except for the oc-|Whitman and the Bible. One of pcaim 23 sung by mezzo-soprano 

The Unfaithful Servant casivnal nasal intonations. ithe Whitman poems is entitled, with a male chorus ea an 
Up On Cripple Creek LOUD AND COUNTRY Reconciliation. interpolated hymn. The third, 


They were loud and country,) The pad instrumental work that includes the passage “Lift 
but the music didn’t move) WS David Saturen’s “‘Ternaria”’ 14 your heads, O ye gates, and 


Slippin' and Slidin' 


a whisper to a mighty outburst 
before the words are welded to 
the music. 

The music for the Vaughn 
Williams and Elmore works is 
of more than average difficulty 
for both chorus and orchestra. 


Look Out Cleveland mountains until “‘“Rockin’ Chain,”|/°r wage Bios . bay aa the King of Glory shall come 
| iyi the tale of an old man going|*™. ’ in,”’ builds up orchestrally from 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down Ronis caste: Hiieew eeciem iit three parts. The three parts 


‘an accordion that really meant| themselves are informally divid- 
ed into three also. 


Notes: business in the almost-spiritual Wicicar WORTH 


‘ . “Old Folks at Home” type) : 
pied Sneetee otal country music. The chorus was|,.fore important than the tet 
the closest thing to beautiful that} wusical ecnattl ete te hae 
rock can reach. , P 


: a lot to say in its 10 minutes. It 
Pcrcg: Ros Wee ee — is packed with good nati. eS 
oe Th ak» wnciticht on used in contrasting ways both FORREST @ TONITE 7:30 P. M. 
| eras: “saa at bis seman play as <o melodic content and instru-| 1!14 Walnut St. Phone: WA 3-1518 
ie 3c hance the late: late| a agar +e | Mats. (This Week) Wed. & Sat. 2 PM 
horror show theme song and ll nase Me Pe *...A JOLT WITH EVERY LAFF” 


. earthy. The second builds to a 
funeral — A quick change climax, then dies away, in the ERNIE SCHIER, BULLETIN 
‘of pace and it’s toe-tapping : eae APOE 5 

Sep err g =\process achieving sustained 
music with ‘‘Tar and Feathers. ‘power that all but bursts at the THE BOYS 
Robertson, the most prolific'seams. The third, entitled “And 2 =IN-THE-BAND 


writer, sings like an arrogant 8- the House Will Rock!’’, main- 


















year-old who knows he’s going'tains a clear melody above in- A New Play by MART CROWLEY 
to get his way. Helm’s voice is' creasing rhythmic strength. one ecaaare 
more evocative of a truck driver) Saturen obviously as a com- eneetign Eee oe 

‘making the long haul from coast! poser to watch. His work was 
to coast. ‘conducted by Marc Mostovoy, 


The songs Sunday night were|the players including Robert 


‘mostly stories: “Long Black! Plimpton, organist, and mem- 
Veil,” about a murder, or “King bers of the 16 Concerto Soloists. 
Harvest’, about a hard-luck) Mostovoy and the 16 Concerto 
farmer. The music’s dedicated! Soloists will present five Satu- 


to the new American folk heroes ren works at their Art Museum 
— the day laborer, the share-| concert series beginning Nov. 13. W A 2.6010 






cropper, the upstairs maid. CONTRASTING SECTIONS 
“Down to the River” brought} The Vaughan Williams “‘chora]l @ 
in the sound of the clavinette| symphony,” whose title in Eng- ae 
that brought out the heart of the lish means “Give us peace,”’ is R 
crowd. And “Up on Cripple|an episodic composition proceed- ecruiting 


Creek” was backed by Hudson’s ing from mourning for war dead 


ay : 2 
organ sounding strangely like a/(in Whitman s words) to the Officer 
jew’s harp. Anyone who might Biblical prophecy of peace, It is 
complain that most of Thea deeply moving work, both as Theatre of the Living Arts 
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Washington, D. C., Tuesday, October 28, 1969 


THE BAND PLAYS 
VARIOUS STYLES 


By DONALD SMITH 
Star Staff Writer. 

Certain things may be ex- 
pected of a band with a name 
like The Band, as Bob Dylan’s 
former back-up group is 
called. It may be expected to 
play a variety of styles of mu- 
sic; it does this, with a venge- 
ance. So honestly named, it 
should play honestly, boldly 
and without hedging. It does 
this, too. 


The Band is a brash, gutsy, 
lusty, good-time collection of 
four rural Canadians and a 
Arkansan that is attracting a 
profound following on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Last 
night the group settled on 
DAR Constitution Hall and left 
a near sell-out audience, many 
from New York and Boston, 
begging for more. 

The backbone of their music 
is freaked-out country: A solid 
core of twangy blue-grass har- 
monies and country blues 
Phrasings with . instrumenta- 
tion ranging from Jerry Lee 
Lewis-barroom pumping piano 
to pychedelic iridescence in 
an electric guitar. 

Their combination of styles 
is a result of almost 10 years 
of work. The group formed in 
the Canadian north and swept. 
down across the American. 
South and midland, playing for’ 
tobacco farming families and’ 
miners, wheat-growers and 


Photo by Michael Carrico 


truckers. In 1965 they were no-- 
ticed by Dylan and became his. 


band. Toey toured Europe. 


with him and iia a’ 
short time later. 


Dylan has appeared flee 
with them since: Once at the- 
recent Mississippi River Festi- 


val and again at the Isle: of ' 
Wight Festival. 


Heavy exposure to grass-" 
roots America is their hall-" 
mark. Lead guitarist Jaime’ 
(Robbie) Robertson, from. 
Toronto, composes most ‘Of: 
their material, which deals. 
with working people, their . 
dreams and vices. 


Last night, as they worked 
through the songs on their two 
record albums (‘‘Music from’ 
Big Pink”. and “The Band”’); ° 
they covered an amazing: 
range of folk, blues, rock and ~ 
acid rock st yles—» 
sometimes all in the same 
song, as in “Jawbone.” ae 


They happily acknowledged ‘ 
e Joe Turner era of rock and‘ 
roll in “Slippin’ and Slidin’.” 
“Unfaithful Servant” was a 
modern ballad with the haunt-- 
ad resonance of a Child num- 
er : 


The charisma that attictiba” 
to The Band cannot be ex-~ 
plained only by its association - 
with Dylan. The Band is au-~ 
thentic. It is a uniquely Ameri-” 
can voice that must be heard:* 





October 31, 1969 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Symphony Hall 

Also on the bill: 

Van Morrison 


The Band 


In Concert 
October 31 
Symphony Hall 
Boston 

3.50, 4.50, 5.50 


The Besten Globe 


Weekend 


Friday, October 3), 1969 


« 


it's latest LP entitled "The Band,” will perform tonight 
at 7:30 and 10 at Symphony Hal, 


THE BAND, Bob Dylan's former back-up be now 
nationally acclaimed for it’s Music From Big Pink" and 


Notes: 
2 shows 


See also the page for the show at Mount Holyoke 
College on December 6, 1969 for another review. 
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Fans Scream for More from The Band 


Country-Rock Wows City 


By TIMOTHY CROUSE 
HT Pop Music Critic 
Five country boys (all over 


30, but boys nevertheless) in- 
vaded Symphony Hall Friday 
night and left an audience of 
aficianados on its feet 
screaming and stomping for 
more, 

You could tell that the 
house was packed with con- 
noisseurs from the ahs, yeses 
and wows of recognition that 
went up after the first bar of 
every song. 

You could tell that the band 
was The Band becatise no 
other group could have laid 
down such firm and subtle 
rhythms; no other five play- 
ers could have blended so 
much virtuosity into such a 
thoroughly communal produc- 
tion. 

The Band belied its reputa- 
tion for piving stingy, with- 
drawn performances. 

From the first preparatory 
footheat, they gave their all. 
Dick Manuel swung his shoul- 
ders as he pounded on the 
Steinway: Robbie Robertson 
leaned back and caressed his 
guitar strings; Rick Danko 
leaned forward and squeezed 
his strange, pent-up voice into 
the mike; Levon Helm hunch- 
ed himself over while working 
his mandolin, and sang in that 


1 wonderful, lecherous, country- 


nasal voice of his. Garth Hud- 
son's huge head would pop up 
from time-to-time like a jack- 
o-lantern from behind the or- 
pan. 


There were riffs galore. 
Robertson drew the first col- 
lective gasp of the evening 
with his two plangent guitar 
flights in the opening number, 
“Tears of Rage.” Helm did 
incredible drum _ pedal 
flourishes and Hudson's work 
on the organ was superh. 

The most sStageering mo- 
ments, however, came in the 
ensemble work. The spooky 
togetherness of the rallentan- 
dos and the dead accuracy of 
the sudden attacks after a 
rest gave evidence of a matu- 
rity which few other groups 
can boast. The band has play- 
ed together for 10 years and 
their togetherness {s nearly 
telepathic. They watch each 
other like hawks (the name 
they went by before they re- 
christened themselves The 
Band). 

Tech Band steered away 
from their lighter, earthier 
fare and seemed to concen- 
trate on songs that their audi- 
ence might not really have 
listened to on the album. 


However, they did perform 
such standards as Dylan's “I 
Shall Be Released’ (to fer- 
vent applause) and the two 
encores, “Up on_ Cripple 
Creek" and “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” 
caused pandemonium. 


It being Halloween, “King 
Harvest” became almost an 
occasional piece. The lyrics 
go, “Scarecrow and a yellow 
moon. Pretty seon a carnival 
on the edge of town.” That 
same scene is drawn on Leon 
Helm'’s drumhead. To have it 
drawn also on the minds of a 
city audience was a wonder- 
fully rich gift from this coun- 
try band. 


THE HEIGHTS 


Tuesday, November 4, 1969 


The Band comes to Boston 


BY TOM SHEEHAN 
In the rock music world the highest of 


audience expectations are more often than 
not disappointed. People wait anxiously 
for Blind Faith or Led Zeppelin I only to 
be rudely shocked. It is simply a rule of the 
game: no super-hyped group can hope to 
reward the expectations of the mature 
listener. 

Halloween night two capacity 
audiences, arrived at Symphony Hall with a 
collection of unreal expectations. For 
once, though, they were not to be 
disappointed. The Band by any standards, 
was stunning. 


The evening, too, demonstrated 
perfectly the state of pop music today. 
Van Morrison's band appeared out of 


nowhere as an unbilled “warm-up” group. 
Van Morrison is one of those innumerable 
“artists” who deal with a type of music 
that has never “made it big.” Van Morrison 
is also one of those artists whose very 


existence depends on that fact, for any 
extended public exposure would destroy 
him. 

Perhaps it would be kinder to say that 
Halloween 1969 was a bad day for Van; 
perhaps it would be kinder to say that he 


was stoned out of his mind. In both 
concerts Friday night he came across as a 
performer who was miles distant from his 
audience and who simply didn’t care. For 
someone whose only appeal lies in a voice 
that connotes, rather than denotes, 
emotions, it was an_ illusion-destroying 
show. Van Morrison appeared nervous, 
distant, and singularly unemotional. The 
show was so bad that he ended his second 
set lying flat on the stage in frustration. 
End warmup activity. 

With the appearance of the Band the 
place came to life. It became immediately 
obvious that an audience that had seemed 
totally lifeless was merely waiting for what 
they came to see. After the rambling, 
pointless style employed by Van Morrison, 
the Band's pure country honesty had to 
sound more refreshing than usual. 


There were no real surprises Friday 
night. The music the Band played was 
precisely the same music they recorded on 
their albums. Note for note, sound for 
sound, they were essentially identical. 
yarth Hudson did a lengthy, teasing organ 
ntroduction to “Chest Fever,” Jaime 
tobertson had the freedom to do a few 
nore guitar riffs, and there were three or 
ourgew and unrecorded songs. Other than 
hat, there were no changes. 

The beauty of Friday’s concert lay 
wecisely in that fact: The Boston audience 
vas hit with the realization that the Band 
n concert is just as perfect as the Band on 

‘ord. The technical precision of that 
nusic has been discussed before, but the 

elings behind the music have not. 

_ In isolated, sparsely furnished rooms 
lotting the city of Boston, rooms that 
reathe out the odor of an animal called 
The Student, a communion takes place 
xetween people and plastic. Alone and in 
roups, people are temporarily jolted out 
¥f their sleepiness as amplifiers hurl out 
wrnan sounds, “King Harvest has surely 
ome,” says the amplifier, or perhaps it 
ays, “Take a load off Fanny,” and 


sometimes, even more blatantly, it moans: 
“Out of all this idle scheming, can't we 
have something to feel?” 

Halloween night the Band brought their 
human sounds to Boston and sent little 
groups of people out into the streets in 
various states of emotional awakening. 
What happened at Symphony Hall was 
simply a larger version of what happens 
when people listen to each of the Band's 
records. [It is a human, down-to-earth thing 
that Van Morrison can never approach, 
either musically or lyrically. 

There can only be one measure, when 
we get past the confines of critical analysis 
for the Band's success Friday night. 
Granting a measure of musical awareness to 
the people who packed the hall, and 
granting the vacuum of truly human feeling 
in today’s pop music, we come face to face 
with the strange fact of the results 
produced by the Band’s Boston concert .. . 

People smiled. 
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The Ed Sullivan Show 
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Buck Owens _ SULLIVAN THEATER 
Pearl Bailey . - 
Rodney Dangerfield aa . ED FY P 

Lian | EARL BAILE 
David Frye be ET ae BUCK OWENS |. ROD DANG 


Les Feux-Follets DAVID a ME BAND 


CBS 


The Ed Sullivan Show— 
7:00 P.M. 


= Ed Sullivan 
| (“sitesi ) : wi: Show Losing 
: ) <a In Ratings 


By CYNTHIA LOWRY 
AP Television-Radio Writer 

NEW YORK (AP) — “The Ed Sulli- 

van Show,” after more than 20 years, 
3 | i seems to be running into some heavy 
8 ger and better FR me, "4 nn, eee ae is be. rx ‘1 Sa flak. Since the Rew SCason started, the 
Tonight Saye Pearl Bailey f SEs * P , yee ss 4 ere hour has been losing the 
bes he : ae | ee a The success of NBC's “Bill Cosby 
a Fy eg am Oe Be AE Show,” preceded by “The Wonderful 
Kimeq 14©@ a ie i: ah oe World of Disney,” has been a principal 
ae a | Re ~. factor, complicated by the continuing 

ee ee) Ky —_— at Pi a= pe popularity of ABC's “The FBI.” 
Sullivan and company, however, are 
uniquely equipped to handle emergen- 
cies. Most variety series are taped far 
in advance—often months—and it is al- 
most impossible to make repairs if 
things don't go well. The Sullivan hour 
. Se always live and therefore flex- 

c. 

There already are signs that the show 
is being beefed up, with more stars and 
fewer animal acts and acrobats. 

Sunday night’s bill had Pear] Bailey, 
Petula Clark, country singer Buck Ow- 
ens and a vew rock group called ‘The 
Band,”” so there was something for just 
about every variety of music lover. 
There was also David Frye, probably 
the most skillful impressionist arowxd 
today, a very short stand-up comedy 
monoloque by Rodney Dangerfield and 

‘ ; = . some young FrenchCanadian folk danc- 
i © Spe —.~ ers. 
4a = . : : a It was a star-studded and lively hour. 
: Bul there are so many variety hours on 
Up on Cripple Creek y iia (iran salvation, Oasis question 
whether the supply is nof larger than 
the demand, 





Notes: 

Video officially released on 

“Ed Sullivan's Rock & Roll Classics” 

— several different editions available. 
ED SULLIVAN'S 


‘* | 
Ne 


Audio officially released on 
“Born To Be Wild — Rock Classics” 
(TVT Records, 1991) 





November 14, 1969 
November 15, 1969 
Detroit, Michigan 
Grande Riviera 


Also on the bill: 
King Crimson 


Friday 

Raven Gallery, 29101 Green- 

‘field, Southfield — Michael 
€ooney 

Grande Riviera, Grand River 

* —The Band, King Crimson, 
Magic Veil Light Show 

Chessmate, Livernois at Me- 
Nichols—Cedric Smith, Rod- 
riguez 

“‘Ithchus Coffee House, 960 E. 
Sefferson—Film Festival. 

Something Differnet, North- 
western Highway — Plain 
Brown Wrapper, Stuart 
Avery Assemblage 

um, Birmingham—Jag- 

get Edge, The Sons, Promise 


Saturday 


Raven Gallery — Michael 
Cooney 
Grande ‘Riviera—The Band, 
ng Crimson, Magic Veil 
Light Show 
Chessmate—Cedric Smith 
Silverbell, Bald Mt. Rd.—-The 
Stooges, Chip Stevens Blues 
Band, Promise 
Something Different — The 
Woolies, Bhang 
Palladium—Jagged Edge, The 
Sons, Plain Brown Wrapper 
Green Pavilian, Devil’s Lake 
— Featherstone, Dhobie’s 
~ Itch 
The Borderline, 14921 S. Tele- 
graph, 4 miles south of Mon- 
roe—Underground Wall, The 
Maxx 





69 DETROIT FREE PRESS 


rhe | Band, Ronnie Hawkins’ tie Dylan’s old beck ip 
group, will visit the Grande Riviera Nov. 14 and 15. 
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Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 
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Also on the bill: 


@ ‘The GAZETTE, Montreal, Wed,, Nev, 12, 1969 
Jesse Winchester : 
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THE MUSIC FROM BIG PINK! 
and Jesse Winchester 
SUN. NOV. 16 at 7:00 P.M. & 10:00 P.M. 

$5.50, 4.50, 3.50, 2.50, 2.00 


~ new on sole of box office — 
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esser Enterprises ime. 


SALLE WILFRID-PELLETIE 





The Band (from Big Pink) plays two shows Sunday night Nov. 16, at Place des Arts. 


The GAZETTE, Montreal, Mon., Nov, 17, 1969 


There's a lot of music in The Band 


By HERBERT ARONOFF 


There are times when words 
fall short, And when time 
won't wait either, the task is 
especially difficult, Nearly 
7,000 people saw and heard 
The Band at Place des Arts 
last night. For them, reviews 
such as this are of little 
consequence, For those who 
— by cruel chance or mis- 
guided design — didn’t attend, 
the following is an inadequate 
description. 

There are corcerts where 
all the little pieces remain 
little pieces and then you can 
pick each one up, examine it, 
make a comment, and put it 
down again. Last night wasn't 
like that. It was one big piece 
of sunshine, a golden patch of 
cloth, a musical river, a 
mysterious mist that filtered 
down and enveloped the Salle 
Wilfrid-Pelletier. The Band 
and Jesse Winchester played 
and sang through two hours 
of pure joy. 

It would be pointless to list 
The Band's songs, All but one 
are on their two albums and 
you can hear the authorized 


versions of I Shall Be Re- 
leased, Cripple Creek or 
Across the Great Divide any 
time you want to, What The 
Band do to those same songs 
in concert is something else. 

The Band alive is like a 
gathering of the clan. So 
obviously related, they have 
much in common. But there 
are separate personalities and 
when the family sits down to 
play, everyone gets a chance 
to speak their plece. 

Robbie Robertson, guitarist 
and chief songwriter for the 
group, was once a very shy 
man, Since the Toronto Pop 
Festival, where I first saw 
him, he has opened up. He 
plays little solos — each a 
well-picked, well-timed gem— 
and sings in the chorus with 
greater abandon. And the 
songs from the albums cease 
to be the note-perfect, word- 
perfect holy music the records 
tend to make them. They 
become fresh, _ still-changing 
pieces, always oper to new 
interpretation — just as they 
must have been before they 
were taped. 

And the other four men 
seem to feel the same. There 
is still the fine communication 
and quality of a chamber 
group about The Band, but 
not so much that Garth can’t 
invent new solos and incred- 
ible sounds on organ — or s0 
that Richard can’t bend the 
rhythm of a song and tack on 





a few new flourishes at the 
plano. 

And Levon and Rick, guard- 
ians of The Band's country- 
music sound, loosen up and 
put a little more twang to 
their tures, 

There was one new tune in 
the first-show set last night — 
really a very old thing called 
Don’t Tell Henry and 
Robbie described it as being 
from the “basement tape” 
that didn't get away. But the 
songs didn’t really make 
much difference. If you rec- 
ognized the number and sat 
back waiting for all the 


sounds you remembered from 


NOW SHOWING 


“FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD: 


MGM sme A JOSEPH JANNI PRODUCTION 
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“FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD 





the record it just didn't work. 
The Band has a lot more 
music in it than we have yet 
heard on plastic, I hope we'll 
have many more opportunities 
to hear that music live. 

Jesse Winchester who has 
been on the local scene for 
quite a while, opened both 
shows last night with a 
handful of his own material — 
mature, poetic, sometimes 





whimsical iyrics and light. 
hearted music — that perfect- 
ly set the mood. There is no 
artifice in his art and when he 
was nervous it showed, But, 
along with his electric string 
gether a fine thirty minutes 
or so of good music that made 
a good argument for the 
bass player, Jesse put to- 
prompt release of his first 
album. 
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A strange man, an unusual story 
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Chicago, Illinois 
Auditorium 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER '23, 1969 
MUSIC 


The Band triumphs 


@ A foot-stomping, standing-ovation crowd brought the five 
members of the Band back twice for encores in the group’ 
Chicago debut Friday night in the Auditorium, greeting them 
with such warm enthusiasm that bass player Rick Danko 
smiled and said, “I guess we'll have to move to Cheiago,” 


Tho there’s not much chance of that, the evening was 
quite a celebration. : 

Watching the Band perform has much the same elusive 
quality about it that listening to their records does: the sim- 
plicity slips up on you slowly and quietly, and you don't 
realize just how completely caught up in the web of beauti- 
fully flexible sound you are until it slips away—always much, 
much too soon. 

It’s like trying to put one of the two Band albums between 
some other rock records on your automatic changer, You 
never get to the following album. You turn the Band over 
instead, And listen to it again and again, while it gets better 
and better and you get deeper and deeper “‘into it,” It hap- 
pens every time, 

The same magic ruled the Friday concert. The first few 
numbers seemed almost not quite “together.” The amplifiers, 
tho modest in number, sounded a bit too loud, 

Then, as “King Harvest” followed the softly-lighted ‘I 
Shall Be Released,” or Levon Helm introduced a rollicking 
new song, ‘Don’t You Tell Henry’’ [on which he sings and 
plays electric mandolin], A number or so later, Garth 
Hudson, looking for all the world like a country revivalist in 
red socks, went into a soaring church-organ introduction to 
“Chest Fever’—there was no question of tightness, You. 
might even say perfection. 

The five members of the group play musical chairs 
skillfully, having worked together for over seven years, with 
Danko on bass; Jaime Robbie Robertson on lead guitar; 
Levon Helm on guitar, drums, and mandolin; Richard Manuel 
on piano, organ, and drums; and Garth Hudson on organ, 
piano, accordion, soprano sax, and a somehow-electronically- 
synthesized mouth bow. 

It was an unassuming triumph, surely the kind that would 
please them most. Happy music was back in the big city, a 
peculiar blend of nonsense and no nonsense that, on first 
listening, doesn’t seem to have much to do with the city at all. 

But then it starts creeping up on you. Again. “Jemima 
surrender. I’m gonna give it to you. Ain’t no pretender. Want 
to ride in my canoe?” 

Robb Baker 


December 2, 1969 


Suffolk County Community College, Long Island, New York 


Brookhaven Gym 
Also on the bill: 
Mother Earth 





Notes: 
2 shows 





Student Union Board 
Presents 


THE BAND 


With 
Mother Earth 
Brookhaven Gym - Suffolk Comm. Gilege 
Tuesday - Dx.2 1969 2 Shows 7 &10 PM 


Stony Brook Students $2.00 


Tickets available in the Stony Brook Ticket Office — Gym 


December 6, 1969 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 
Mount Holyoke College 


Notes: 
2 shows. 


Music 


rom 
Big 
Pink 


Here 


by Sue Philipson 

"T'll be down to get you in a taxi honey 

Better be ready by half past eight 

Now, honey don't be late 

I want to be there 

When THE BAND starts playing.’ 

Two years ago The Band, a group of 5 musicians, 
rented a pink ranch house near Woodstock and cut 
their record, “Music from Big Pink.” The Band, as they 
were casually known at first and officially named now, 
has been playing together for almost 10 years. They 
have roots in rural life: a woodcutter’s son, an Arkansas 
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sharecropper, and so.) of farmers. On “Music from Big 
Pink” they are pictured with their “Next of Kin” and ' 
their music unmistakingly reflects their genuine country 
roots. , 


As Wordsworth wrote of poetry, literature and thus 
lyrics, in 1800, “The principle object... was to choose 
incidents and situations from common life and to relate 
or describe them, throughout, in a language really used 
by men... Humble and rustic life was generally chosen 
because, in that condition, the essential passions of the 
hear’ find a better soil in which they can attain their 
maturity .. . and speak s plainer and more emphatic 
language.” This ability to capture the genuine feeling 
of today’s life is being lost to a great extent by today’s 
rnusic. Does Abbey Road really speak to you? As “Bos- 
ton After Dark” put it “Once a Beatle Album was more 
than any event; it was an experience.” “Rubber Soul,” 
"Sgt. Pepper” were sacramental expression’s of a worid 
we and the Beatles shared. They captured what we felt, 
thought, hoped, or feared. They were so true. And they 
were true because of the language. But we've changed 
and the Beatles have changed. They're no longer men 
speaking to men, they are genuises in a world of their 
own making. It’s an immaculate and awe-inspiring 
world, but it’s not ours. 

The Band's music is the complete antithesis of our 
culture of neon and psychedelic feedback. They talk of 
truckers, farmers, robbers, seducers, and sailors dream- 
ing of life on shore. “The Band has a genuineness to it 
which little else in rock can match, It isn’t even rock, 
its folk/country/gospel, unintentionally archaic because 
only the old words still ring true. And such truth ts 
never out-dated.” Rather, as seen in the Woodstock- 
phenomenon, such earthiness seems to be more and 
more the impetus for youth to quit the cities in search 
of the American countryside. 

Knowing all this, the audience at Symphony Hall in 
Boston exploded when The Band came out. Obviously 


“we were a group before Bob was Bob!” And 50, 4 
rest of the concert was made up of songs from thei 
albums, as well as 3 new unrecorded songs. 

The 2 most striking aspects of their concert sy 
were 1) their versatility (together they play 15 ing: 
ments) and 2) their “close vocal harmonies and 
shifting instrumental textures of their music” ( 
week) due primarily to their long association. n, 
week said The Band “looks as if it has stepped oy 
a Civil War daguerreotype,” but for their Boston « 
cert they wore formal Education suits. There was 
dialogue from stage. The only verbal contact was 
shouting of song titles from the audience. Yet, the 
port was strongly established as the audience roc 
with hand-clapping and sing-along in 1 or 2 songs, 

Those who know The Band, just can't believe 
they're really coming to Mount Holyoke on Dee, ( 
To those who have never heard of the Band, I hope thy 
my article will convince you to borrow their 
and most certainly take advantage of the 
opportunity to see them right here. 





Review of the Boston, October 31, 1969 with a mention of this show at the end. 


December 14, 1969 
Buffalo, New York 
Kleinhans Music Hall 


THE BAND 
IN CONCERT 
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Sunday, Dec. 14 at 9 P.M. 


Kleinkans Music Hall 


All Seats Reserved 


MAIN FLOOR $5.50-$4.50 


BALCONY $4.50-$3.50 


Tickets on sale at Buffalo Festival 
Office, Hotel Statier Hilton Lobby 
(mall orders accepted); U.B. Norton 
Mall; BSrundo’s, Niegara Falls. 
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Hillman 


The Band, 2 five-man rock music 
goup, will appear in concert at 
Kleinhans Music Hall at 9 p.m. on 


courtesy of the Ruffalonian 


Rock concert 
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Band unites honesty 
and talent in music 


Jackie DeShannon pulled into 
Nazareth and managed a 
comeback from her sinking career 
with the hit record “The Weight" 
written by Jamie Robbie 
Robertson of The Band. 

This didn’t do anything to help 
The Band get on A.M. radio, but 
then again, they aren't the type of 
group that would tend to care 
about A.M. anyway. 

Sunday at 9 p.m. in Kleinhans 
Music Hall, The Band, that dares 
to be known by good music alone, 
brings to Buffalo the experiences 
of a five-man music group that has 
been playing together for many 
years. 

In this era of splits and 
breakups due to too much fame 
(i.e. Cream), The Band remains 
aloof. They've been through it all 

The Band consists of Rick 
Danko on bass and violin; Levon 
Helm on drums, mandolin, and 
guitar; Garth (the bearded 
wonder) Hudson on organ, piano 
and saxaphone; Richard Manuel 
on piano, drums and harp; and the 
above mentioned Robertson on 
lead guitar. 


Pure country talent 

You can clearly see by the 
wide range of instruments the 
diversity of The Band's talent. 
Their music can best be described 
in one word, honest. They play 
mountain music mainly because 
they're mountain people 

Rick Danko’'s family didn't 
have electricity until he was ten 
and Levon Helm’s father was a 
sharecropper in the South 
Because of this rural background, 
The Band does not have to go 
back for roots 

The Band first came into 
national attention in this country 
in 1965 when they became Bob 
Dylan's back-up band when he 
went clectric. They toured with 
Dylan all over the glove. Before 
this break, The Band had only 
made a small name for themselves 
in Canada, though they had 
played many times in the states 
without much recognition 
Big Bob helped 

In 1968, The Band decided to 


go their own way. They retired to 
a house in Woodstock (Big Pink) 
and shut themselves off from the 
world for about a year. 


The result was their album 
Music From Big Pink which 
turned alot of heads around. The 
album jacket made no mention of 
their association with Dylan and 
since the group’s name had gone 
through changes from the Hawks, 
to the Crackers, etc. to finally The 
Band (that’s what the 
townspeople of Woodstock called 
them), not many people were 
familiar with them 


The album became a hit, 
without the use of Dylan as a 
crutch, which shows that, in this 
age of 10 million groups being 
formed everyday, a group with 
talent still has a chance to make 
it. God Bless America 


Intricate but accessible 

The Band recently released 
their second album which isn’t as 
good as the first one, but better 
(this is the kind of problem you 
have when two people collaborate 
on anything. Ah, the beauty of 
dissent! In fect, it took us five 
hours to write this sentence). 


“Up on Cripple Creek,” a song 
from the album, was released as a 
single and has become a 
substantial hit. The Band's music 
is intricate but accessible to the 
average listener. A striving for 
perfection in vocal and 
instrumental balance make The 
Band a truly unique group. 

We urge you all to run down to 
Saul’s ticket window on the main 
floor of Norton Hall for an 
investment in listening pleasure 
well worth the money spent 

foody Graver 
Billy Altman 


The Spectrum 
December 10, 1969 





The Band: coming across as one 


A few years ago, a group of 
young men used to come down 
from Canada to Kleinhans Music 
Hall to hear the top groups at that 
time. Sunday night these 
young men made it to the stage 
and many came to see them 

The Band is the only group in 
the world that can overwhelm an 
individual or audience without 


same 


overpowering them. They enter 
the stage looking calm and 
wearing suits (not the most 


common thing for a 60's rock and 
roll band), pick up their 
instruments and play 

They enjoy playing their musi 


and the people at Kleinhans 
Certainly enjoyed listening to 
them 


Starting the first set off with 
Dylon's “Wheels of Fire,” the 
Band reached out and pulled the 
audience in. Robbie Robertson's 
treble-boosted telecaster guitar 


NIAGARA UN 


licks bit into the 
mood for the rest 


song and set the 
of the night 


Each as one 

The Band has the 
create a sort of laxed frenzy. They 
all just stand there and let thei 
music do the work for them and 
anylime you can't separate a man 
from his art you know you Ve got 
something special 


ability to 


Perhaps this ts why the Band 
doesn't talk much dunng their 
performances. Rather than being 
an extension of their personality 
their music is their personality 
The five of them are all different, 
but together they come across as 


one 


They are totally unlike any 
other group as shown by the way 
they approach their singing and 
playing together (hang on gang 
it’s coming and it ain't easy) 


OFC Tc 
PRESER 


THE BALLANTINE 3-RING THING starring 


ce ae 


Friday, Jan. 30 at 7 P.M. 


KLEINHANS MUSIC HALL 
All Seats Reserved: $5.50 - $4.50 - $3.50 


Tickets now on sale at Buffalo Festival Ticket Office, Statler-Hilton 
Lobby (mail orders accepted); U.B. Norton Hall; Niegero University; 
and BSrundo’s Music, Niogare Falls 





For example, most bass players 
will watch their drummer to make 
sure they re keeping the rhythm 
tight. However, Danko played to 
the organist Hudson most of the 
Vocally, the Band's 
harmonies are so tight they don't 
have to watch each other as they 
an they sing 


vening 


sing. and boy 


Far-away accordion 

bach member was contributing 
so much to each song that it was 
hard 
Certain images stick in the mind 
Robbie Robertson moving 
around, picking brilliantly and 
using his volume control to great 
advantage 

Richard Manuel, grinning from 
ear to ear, whether playing piano, 
organ or drums. Rick Danko, 
working almost instinctively on 


to focus on one individual 











GOT A DRUG PROBLEM! 


#4 Our pharmacists are experts and will 
be hoppy to answer your questions 


COMPLETE LINC ALMAY | 
COSMETICS IN STOCK ranscnlrrie 


3435 BAILEY AVE. 
Cail 835-1663 


REE PRESCRIPTION DELIVERY 


his bass, concentrating on what 


kind of harmony to add to the 
lead vocals 
Garth Hudson, sneuking out 


from behind his organ, virtually 
unnoticed, to add just the mneght 
touch of weirdness with a very 
faraway accordion on “Rockin 
Chair” or a sentimental soprano 
suxuphone solo on “Untaithful 
Servant.” 

Also, Leon Helm looking and 
sounding hke a much gravelled 
Arkansas man who has known 


himself tor a long time 


Heavy organ 

The concert had no low points, 
but there were some songs that 
were more tinpressive than others 
A new song called “Don't Tell 
Henry” contained some of the 
wry humor the Band shows every 
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awhile. Levon 
finding his best gal in a whore 
house and having her plead with 
him not to tell Henry 

“Chest Fever,” one of the 
Band's popular songs, was 
definitely the high point of the 
concert instrumentally. Hudson's 
amazingly heavy organ 
introduction to the song had us in 
total Rarely has any 
musician much 
command over an instrument in 


once in sang of 


most 


awe 


shown as 


one solo 
Vocally 
remained a 


“The Weight’ 
very powertul song 
and the three-and-ftour-part 
harmonies were flawless. They 
also did the Four “Loving 
You Has Made My Life Sweeter 
Than Ever” in their own country 
soul style 


Lops’ 


Band is beautiful 

The two exciting 
numbers were a fitting climax to 
the evening The Band played a 
50°s rock “Slippin and 
Shdin” and a new original, “Wake 
Up Jake.” Manuel did some fine 
Little Richard piano playing and 
the whol« really 
swinging 

Visions came to us of the Band 
in’ their less prosperous days, 
putting over spectacular music to 
unreceptive audiences all over the 
U.S, and Canada 

It was really beautiful to see 
them digging themselves and being 
dug after nine long years 

Woody Graber Billy 


encore 


s ne 


band was 


Altman 


December 17, 1969 


December 26, 1969 
December 27, 1969 
New York, New York 


Felt Forum, Madison Square Garden 


Also on the bill: 
Tom Rush 
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SOUND BY HANLEY 


PLUS TOM. RUSH 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN 
PRICES $7.00, ss 5.00, 3.50 
FOR MAIL ORDERS MAKE CHECK © RDER PAYABLE TO yoy nd 
SQUARE GARDEN CENTER. ENCLO: See cere. ‘ADDRES SED STAMPED ENVELOPE 
ADO 25¢ PER ORDER FOR MANOLING. NEVER 


FOR INFORMATION CALL. (212) 564-4400 
CU the felt forum Saceseee 










Notes: 

2 shows per evening 
Incomplete audience recording 
of one of the shows. 


4 BiG SHOWS FRI., DEC. 26 AND SAT. DEC. 27 AT 8 & 11 P.M. 
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By MIRE JAHN 


The Band, firmly on its 


own as a leading rock-coun- 
try music groun, niayed 


Friday and Saturday at the 
Felt Forum of Madison 
Square Garden. 

The group was first wide- 
ly known as Bob Dylan’s 
back-up band, but for the 
last year and a half it has 
been making an increasingly 
important mark on popular 
music. 

It is not strictly a rock 
band, as it blends country 
and western with hillbilly 
music into a rock format. 
The nasal vocal style and 
lyrical musings about rocking 
chairs, creeks and “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down” (the title of one song) 
make The Band at once 
rocking, refreshing and sen- 
timental. 

The Band had not been 
performing actively from the 
time of Dylan’s motorcycle 
accident in 1966 until last 
spring. After seven or eight 
months of public appear- 
ances, the group seems to 
have acquired much more 
confidence than it showed in 
its first appearance here in 
May. 

The bandsmen pursued 
their songs aggressively Sat- 
turday at the Felt Forum, 
playing a long set. What is 
most amazing about The 
Band jis that, despite the 
packed house, the amplifica- 
tion and the praise that has 
been thrown at them, the 
musicians still play like five 
friendly old coots picking 
away in the back of some 
Kentucky barroom. Their 
songs, even when cryptic and 
wordy, after the style of 
Bob Dylan, sound like old 
family favorites. 


The members of The Band 


are Robbie Robertson, guitar; 
Garth Hudson, organ; Levon 
Helm, drums; Ri¢k Danko, 
bass, and Richard Manuel, 
piano. Mr. Manuel is from 
Arkansas. The others are 
Canadian. 


New York Rock Ensemble 
Last night, the New York 
Rock and Roll Ensemble 
gave a very good perform- 
ance of serious and pop 
music at Carnegie Hall. 
The Ensemble boasts three 
Juilliard-trained musicians 
and has made valid at- 
tempts to blend classical and 
contemporary. The players 
would show up in tails, and 
between their dress and 
their title would allow the 
feeling that they were play- 
ing rock only to be cute. 
Last night the tails were 
gone; they dressed in casual 
hip clothes, and played the 
wits out of several good 
rock songs. They seemed 
greatly improved in the past 


year — like The Band — 


more forceful, but also more 
involved in the excitement 
of what can be exciting 
music. 

The group is composed of 
Dorian Rudnytsky, bass 
guitar and cello; Brian Cor- 
rigan, rhythm guitar; Clifton 
Nivison, lead guitar; Martin 
Fulterman drums and oboe, 
and Michael Kamen, piano. 
For this performance they 
were joined by Romuald 
Tecco, violin; Marcus Thomp- 
son, viola; Fred Sherry, cel- 
lo, and Hank DeVito, steel 
guitar. 

The Ensemble’s best mo- 
ment during the half of the 
concert that deadlines al- 
lowed one to hear, was a 
series of four original compo- 
sitions: Mr. Fulterman’s “Thi- 
badoux” for oboe, violin, 
viola and cello, which led 
into one country and two 
rock songs. The Ensemble fin- 
ished this long series in a 
blazing display of tight, 
practiced hard rock that saw 
an usher chase two people 


who were dancing in an aisle. 
rs 
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The Music Scene 


The Band Provides 
Fresh Quiet Sound 


BY MARJORIE FOOTE 
Bernardsville News Staff 

NEW YORK ~- There are very 
few rock groups that can hold an 
audience so captive that there is 
not a movement or whisper 
throughout an_— entire 
performance. 

The Band can and did. To a 
spoiled New York audience, the 
group delivered such a fresh and 
exciting concert Saturday that 
they brought the 1200 persons 
in the Madison Square Garden 
Felt Forum to their feet in an 
unusually spontaneous standing 
ovation. 

Only after three encores and a 
quiet but firm refusal from The 
Band to do more, did the 
applause taper off and, even 
then, people were crowding to 
the stage to commend them for 
their performance. 

It is no wonder. Voted in a 
recent magazine poll by critics, 
professionals, and fans, as the 
best rock group of 1969, they 
proved themselves again as 
versatile, precise, and 
professional performers, as they 
progressed from “Wheels of 
Fire’ to “Cripple Creek” with 
the perfection of a recording. 

Perhaps the secret of such 
precision is their versatility. 
Garth Hudson sings and plays 
organ, clarinette, piano, and 
accordion; Richard Manuel, 
another vocalist, performs on 
piano, drums, _ baritone 
saxaphone, and mouth harp. 
Leon Helm, a third vocalist, 
plays drums, mandolin, and 


guitar; Rich Danko, again vocal, 
wields bass violin and trombone, 
and a fifth member, Jamie 
Robbie Robertson is a guitarist 
and engineer. 

With such versatility, the 
group often. switched 
instruments, added complex 
vocal and = instrumental 
harmonies to a simple song. and 
could fit the lead voice to the 
mood of a song. 

The musical background also 
served to tighten the group, 4s 
each member was very aware 01 
what the rest of the group was 
doing and could adjust his music 
accordingly. 

Their music is hard rock 
tinged with a slight country 
harmony and a hint of folk on 
occasion. What is most 
distinctive about them, 
especially in “King Harvest” and 
“The Weight”, is their frequent 
shift in beat and thus, mood, 
within a song, which gives the 
tune sides and depth seldom 
heard in rock. 

Compared with other musical 
groups, The Band is a quit 
group, perhaps because (hey 
have no defects to hide under 
massive amplification. And the) 
depend only upon their musk 
for audience appeal, eliminating 
Jaeggar-like dancing across the 
stage, and rapping with the 
audience, often they launched, 
without a pause, into a new 
piece. 

Because they are that good, 
that they need no selling point 
Watch for them. 


tay it een 


The Band: Frum left to right, Richard Manuel, Levon Helm, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson, and Robbie Robertson, 


by Timothy Crouse 
HT Poo Music Critic 


I was anxious to see the Band 
when they played at New York's 
huge, handsome Felt Forum on 
December 26, Since I last saw 
the five man group on Hallo- 
we'en at Symphony Hall, more 
and more rock connoiseurs have 
begun to grumble that the 
Band's concentration on perfect 
musicianship chokes the life out 
of their performances. When the 
Rolling Stone's Keith Richards 
stepped on the Band in a ‘‘Roll- 
ing Stone’ magazine interview, 
the prumblers nodded with ap- 
proval and rested their case. 
A Stone's pronouncement had 
settled the argument. 


Richards described the Band’s 
set at last summer’s Isle of 
Wight festival in these words: 
“The Band were just too strict. 
They've been playing together 
for a long, long time, and what 
T couldn't understand was their 
lack of spontancity. They sound- 
ed note for note like their 
records. 


“It was like they were just 
playing the records on stage 
and at fairly low volume, with 
very clear sound, I personally 


like some distortion, especially 
if something starts happening on 
Stage. But they just didn’t seem 
to come alive by themselves. 
I think that they're essentially 
an accompanying band. When 
they were accompanying Dylan, 
there was a couple of times they 
did get off. But they were just 
a little too perfect for me.’ 


Now please note that Richards 
described and disparaged a 
band whose strengths are not 
the Strengths of the Rolling 
Stones. The Stones’ arrange 
ments, for all their power, have 
never been particularly intricate 
and their excitement is the ex- 
citement of testing time at Yucca 
Flats, 


On the other hand, the Band's 
spontaneity emerges as they 
bring off nuance alter nuance. 
Towards the end of ‘Rockin’ 
Chair,” for instance, they pull 
off a coup by weaving the verse 
and the chorus together — an 
operation which requires a good 
deal of attention. They have no 
time for pantomime, but the 
drama of their songs comes 
across without it. They perform 
“The Night They Burned Old 
Dixie Down,” a lament for a 
Civil War tragedy, and Levon 


Helm sets the whole scene with 
funeral rolls on the drum and 
his despairing voice. 


The Band don't rive a theatri- 
cal performance. But you be- 
come thoroughly absorbed in the 
spectacle of five skilled people 
playing their trade. You catch 
their excitement. You try and 
match Levon Helm's peddle 
work with your own foot. You 
can't. He is too tricky. You be- 
come hypnotized by Rick Dan- 
ko's long, curvey wrist as it 
leaps up and down the [rets of 
his bass guitar. 


They are chafing to play. 
Levon Helm impatiently beats 
out the rhythm of the next song 
on his thighs while the three 
guitarists tunc. Striking the first 
notes of a new song, a grin of 
relief! and satisfuction breaks 
out on Psbbie Robertston’s face. 
He leans beck, points his gwtar 
neck at the sky, and just crows. 
Sometimes the urge to sing 
almost chokes him and he back- 
steps out of microphone range 
SO as not to mar the ensemble. 


After last weeks New York 
concert you could dismiss the 
charge that the Band duplicate 
their records on stage. For one 
thing, the yoculs came across 


more forcefully than they do on 
the LP*s, Along with Creedence 
Clearwatcr’s John Fogerty, Rob- 
bie Robertson is the best Ameri- 
can rock lyricist to come down 
the pike since Dylan. Danko sells 
the lyrics in an urgent, tight, 
sweating voice and Helm shouts 
out “Jemima Surrender” with 
the relish of a bad boy who 
doesn’t wint anyone to miss a 
Single naughty phrase. 


There were other surprises 
for people who had heard only 
the records. Garth Hudson has 
devised an incrsdible five-min- 
ute introduction to “Chest 
Fever.” Using a synthesizer, he 
whirred from stop to stop (Mute, 
horn, violin and then wham— 
full organ). He started out with 
what sounded like an imitation 
Bach bouree moved ‘into some 
brittle jazz and then plunged 
into a straight-out melodic pro- 
mouncement that set up the 
song. 


The whole set was full of 
new riffs and tempos. 

There were even two new 
songs. Helm sang the first, im- 
ploring “Baby Doncha Do It, 
Doncha Break My Heart." The 
second new number. the Biand's 
only encore, recalled early 


Beatles songs, and Danko even 
sounded like Ringo. 

Not ail the changes [rom re- 
cord to stage were well ad- 
vised. “King I"arvest,”” with its 
tempo speeded up lost most of 
its tension; so did “Long Black 
Veil.” 

The Band played with fierce 
concentration; you could almost 
trace the commands they were 
shooting at ome another. Their 
music broke forth with a spring- 
iness that recordings can't cap- 
ture. 

As for the charge that a group 
of artists is too perfect to be 
good, it is a new entry in the 
canon of criticism — one that 
might never occur to the un- 
aided, unexplanded mind. Grant- 
ed that rock has always. ap- 
pealed to people for its Do-It- 
Yourself qualities: a good song 
often comes in kit form; the 
listener has to assembie it, mak- 
ing out the lyrics as best he can 
and assigning a personal mean- 
ing to the song. 

There is still no reason to 
sneer at the Band trause they 
acheive clarity and precision; 
their music also happens to be 
complex. A Japanese vase isn't 
necessarily second rate for lack 
of a crack 





December 29, 1969 

Pembroke Pines, Florida 
Miami-Hollywood Speedway park 
Miami Rock Festival 


HE MIAMI ROCK FESTIVAL IS ON 


IT WILL BE THE BEST FESTIVAL EVER. WHEN ATTENDING THE FESTIVAL 
REMEMBER THIS CHRISTMAS WISH BECAUSE THIS IS WHAT IT’S ALL 
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SOUND ‘& LIGHT 


ACTION AROUND THE CLOCK 
NO LULL IN ENTERTAINMENT 


SAT.-SUN.-MON. 
DEC. 27, 28, 29 


BIG NAME GROUPS 
AMUSEMENT RIDES 


cROW 
JERRY ADAMS —HEADLITES HUGH MASEKELA 


LIGHT SHOW - BOUTIQUES 


PLANNED EVENT EVER 


MIAMI — HOLLYWOOD 
SPEEDWAY PARK 


THE CAST . 
THE powers 


THE BAND 
CANNED HEAT 
8.8. KING 


CELEBRATION 
THIS FEVER ZONE 
BIFF ROSE 
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FORT LAUDERDALE NEWS, Tues, Dec, 30, 1969 


B. B. King was the first 
after-dark entertainer and af- 
ter his first few songs, the 
crowd of about 7,000 began to 
move, 

When he finished his second 
encore, King was replaced by 
The Band—even before the 
audience had finished clap- 
ping. 

So the crowd grooved with 
The Band—some danced anrl 
some kept time by clapping 
their hands and nearly every- 
one was smiling. 

The Band swung into folk- 
rock variations and the 





MIAMI-HOLLYWOOD 
SPEEDWAY PARK 
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BUY NOW AND SAVE 


FOR 72 HOURS A 


PSYCHEDELIC CITY 


OF SOUND & LIGHT 


| 50 BANDS — 4 STAGES — PABLO LIGHT SHOW 


CLOSED CIRCUIT T.V. — BOUTIQUES — RIDES 
HEAD SHOPS —- CAMPING ON 400 ACRES, 

REGULAR $20.00 ~ BUY NOW AT $15.75 FOR 2 DAY 

ANTEED WITH ADVANCE 

4 need KIT INCLUDING MAP, 

» FESTIVAL POSTER, PARKING 


or Money Order for $15.75, Sy tong 

Rock Fes, Res - —_ — ibe ide 33021 

ver ’. 
Neme 
Address 

State zo 
Enctose this Coupon of @ Copy of it with this order 
Allow 20 for of kit. 





ground vibrated with waves 
that could be felt through a 
twice-folded weol blanket, The 


muck was coid and damp, but 
the vibrations were warm. 
When The Band finished, 
the crowd wouldn’t let them 
go, either. So they played 
again and were replaced al- 
most immediately by Santana. 








Photo by David Gahr 





1970-01-09 Colden Auditorium, Queens College, Flushing, NY 
1970-01-16 Physical Education Gym, University of Guelph, Guelph, ON 
1970-01-17 Massey Hall, Toronto, ON 

1970-01-18 McMaster University, Hamilton, ON 

1970-01-23 Convention Hall, Community Concourse, San Diego, CA 
1970-01-24 Civic Auditorium, Pasadena, CA 

1970-01-31 Community Theater, Berkeley, CA 

1970-02-01 Robertson Gymnasium, Santa Barbara, CA 

1970-02-06 Auditorium, Long Beach, CA 

1970-02-14 Men’s Gymnasium, State University, Binghamton, NY 
1970-02-15 Lowell Technological Institute, Costello Gymnasium, Lowell, MA 
1970-02-21 Roberts Center, Boston College, Boston, MA 
1970-02-22 Grace Hall, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, PA 
1970-03-06 Ferris Auditorium, Trinity College, Hartford, CT 
1970-03-07 Viking Hall, Upsala College, East Orange, NJ 
1970-03-08 Keaney Gym, Kingston, RI 

1970-03-13 Opera House, Chicago, IL 

1970-03-14 Music Hall, Cleveland, OH 

1970-03-20 Kiel Opera House, St. Louis, MO 

1970-03-21 Crisler Arena, Ann Arbor, MI 

1970-03-22 Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, MN 

1970-06-14 Merriweather Post Pavillion, Columbia, MD 
1970-06-22 Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, MA 

1970-06-27 CNE Grandstand, Toronto, ON 

1970-06-28 CNE Grandstand, Toronto, ON 

1970-06-29 Wollman Skating Rink Theater, Central Park, New York, NY 
1970-07-01 Winnipeg Stadium, Winnipeg, MB 

1970-07-04 McMahon Stadium, Calgary, AB 

1970-07-05 McMahon Stadium, Calgary, AB 

1970-07-10 Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, CA 

1970-07-20 Saratoga Performing Arts Center, Saratoga Springs, NY 
1970-08-11 Mississippi River Festival, Edwardsville, IL 

1970-08-13 Garden State Arts Center, Holmdel, NJ 

1970-08-15 Forest Hills Tennis Stadium, Forest Hills, New York, NY 
1970-10-30 Memorial Coliseum, Tuscaloosa, AL 

1970-11-05 Cousens Gym, Tufts University, Medford, MA 
1970-11-06 C.W. Post College, Brookville, NY 

1970-11-07 Harrington Auditorium, Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, MA 
1970-11-08 Spectrum, Philadelphia, PA 

1970-11-13 Dane County Memorial Coliseum, Madison, WI 
1970-11-14 Indiana University Auditorium, Bloomington, IN 
1970-11-15 Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, PA 

1970-11-21 Onondaga War Memorial, Syracuse, NY 

1970-11-22 Davis Gym, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, PA 
1970-12-02 Municipal Auditorium, Austin, TX 

1970-12-04 Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, TX 

1970-12-05 Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, TX 

1970-12-06 The Warehouse, New Orleans, LA 

1970-12-10 Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, GA 

1970-12-12 Convention Hall, Miami Beach, FL 





Cancelled: 
1970-01-25 Cal Expo, Sacramento, CA 


1970-04-24 Brown University, Providence, RI 


1970-06-24 Montreal, QC 
1970-07-11 Mountaindale, NY 


1970-11-20 New Haven Arena, New Haven, CT 


THE HARTFORD COURANT: Saturday, November 2!, 1970 


Rock Group 


There were reportedly $15,000 


The Band appeared at Bier 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
Sunday, January 25, 1970 


in ad ticket sales. Police Coll 
Walks O tuned aay hades of oung- tt tines colege users vio ROK Group Will Not 
ved a arena, han 
aus ut only to find the marquee unlit, group's air ae a detailed Appear For Show 


and the doors locked. Police. 
On C oncert boarded several buses which ar- 
rived filled with concert-goers 
The Band, the talented and WS Canceled. 
‘reportedly temperamental rock _The five-man group backed 
music group, did not give a con- Bob Dlyan on several records. 
cert scheduled for 8 p.m. Friday and achieved national fame in 
at the New Haven Arena. 1968 with their album, ‘Misi 
Signs on the box office win- From Big Pink.” After the re 
dow cited.““Band Difficulties.” 'ease of their second album in, 
| A policeman, one of 25 as- 1969, “The Band,” the group. 
signed to the performance, said) ¥@8 on the cover of Time ma-, 
The Band visited the arena| 842ine and were called “the, 
about 5 p.m., decided the stage) Closest think to a perfect rock 
did not suit ‘them, and walked 8Toup” by Vogue. 
out. A spokesman at New Ha-_ The Band appeared at Trinity, 
ven’s Park Plaza Hotel said The College earlier this year. At 
Band checked out about 6 p.m, _that time, a college student who 
There were reportedly $15,000 handled the concert said the, 
in advance ticket sales. Police | ‘group's contract was a detailed 
turned away hundreds of young- {0Ur-page document listing, 
sters who arrived at the arena @™Mong other things, the exact, 














The Rumor: 


four-page document listing, 
among other things, the exact 
size of the stage and the colors 
of spotlights the group allowed) 
to be used at the concert. 

A policeman at the arena Fri- 
day night said he had talked to 
a young man who had driven 
100 miles to see The Band, 

Nathan Podoloff, owner of the 
arena, said he was told The! 
Band has refused to appear be- 
Cause they thought the stage 


the, wouldn't be ready by concert. 


time. 

“Any tickets that were sold 
from the arena box office will 
have the money refunded,” Po- 
doloff said. Tickets were also 
sold at the Yale Co-op, and Po- 


doloff said he could not say| 


whether —_ ticke 
reliaae ckets would mu 


A program by The Band, 
popular rock group, sched- 
uled for tonight at 8 o’clock 


In the Cal Expo’s Counties 


Building, has been canceled. 


‘Tower Productions, booking 


the show, made the an- 
nouncement. 

The news came too late 
for inclusion in today’s edi- 
tion of the Lively Arts sec- 
tion of The Bee’s Valley Lei- 
sure. A story there stating 
the concert will be ae is 
not valid. 


1970-07-00 California — can’t find any evidence of any July 1970 California dates other than Hollywood Bowl 
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1970-08-07 Strawberry Fields Festival, Bowmanville, ON -The Band did not appear 
1970-11-28 Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, CA 


1970-12-00 Jacksonville, FL 
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TIME TO KILL - SLEEPING 
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Management Corp. 

75 East 55th St, N.Y, NY. 10022 
(212) 752.8715 
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12 PartiV—Mon.,Jan.12,1970 os Angeles Tines * Tuesday, _— 24, 1970 Tech News 


THE BAND, at long last, is coming to Southern 
California. The five musicians, whose new album was 
the best of 1969 and perhaps the best rock album ever 
recorded by a non-English group, begins a five-city 
Caifornia tour on Jan. 23 in San Diego at the Commu- 
nity Concourse. The tour then moves to the Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium Jan. 24; Sacramento, Jan. 25; Berke- 
ley, Jan. 30, and Santa Barbara, Feb. 1. 

In setting up the tour, Mike Goodwin of Strongwinds 
Productions of San Diego said smaller, traditional 
concert halls were chosen over larger, basketball arenas 
at the insistence of the Band. 














THE BAND — in concert 


hes concelled in twelve schools in New England for medical reasons. They will be 
rye appear Friday night of Junior Weekend. 
Soturday night's entertainment will be onnounced 











Stage Fright, Mexico, 1972 
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THE BAND @ STAGE FRIGHT 

Strawberry Wine; Sleeping; 

i . Time To Kill; Just Another 

oe: pt > Saf oe Whistle Stop; All La Glory; 

; Re Mi The Shape I'm In; The W. S. 

Copel suas : : Walcott Medicine Show; (cama 

JOE SOUTH + JOESOUTH’S Daniel And The Sacred QuicksiiveR MESSENGER 
GREATEST HITS; VOL, 1/ Harp; Stage Fright; The seevice » JUST FOR LOVE 

Rumor.  8XT/4XT/SW-425 
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The Band. The Single. The Shape I'm In. 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 


AUGUST 9, 1970 


‘New Band Album “Album Moves the Band Higher 


Moves It Closer 
to Top of Rock 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


® The Band, whose first two albums es- 
tablished the group as one of the chief 
contenders to fill the void left at the 
top of the rock music world by the 
breakup of the Beatles, moves a con- 
vincing step closer to that lofty posi- 
tion in its new album, “Stage Fright." 

The album, which will be released 
Aug. 17, contains 10 more original com- 
positions by the musicians who first 
gained national attention as the band 
behind Bob Dylan. Like the first two 
albums, the new one features a stagger- 
ing display of musical prowess—superb 
instrumentation, precise vocals and 
rich, timeless lyrics. 

At least five of the songs, includin 
*The Rumor," "Daniel and the Sac 

." "The Shape I'm In" and "Time 
to Kill" rank comfortably alongside 
"The Weight," "The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down" and a few others as 
the best things the group has ever 
done. 

Since, however, there has not been 
any serious question about the Band's 
musical creativeness or ability since 
the release of "Music From Big Pink," 
the most important thing about the 
new album may well prove to be its 
enormous commercial potential. 

Though the group's first two albums 
both exceeded $1 million in sales, they 
did not really penetrate the vast Top 40 
AM radio market. Only "Up on Cripple 
Creek," from the second album, got any 
extensive radio exposure. 

Thus, despite the Band's musical abil- 
ities, the group has remained short of 
the final requirement to fill the Beatles 
void. It has not, in short, achieved mul- 
ti-level popularity. 


Audience Sophisticated 


Since the Beatles were a sociological 
as well as musical phenomenon, no 
group will probably match its degree of 
popularity for another generation, But 
any discussion about the Beatles’ re- 
placement as the most important rock 
group must consider the point of popu- 
larity because popularity is so tied to 
such matters as the eventual influence 
and impact of a group. 

Until now, the Band's audience has 
been a rather sophisticated, largely FM 
radio audience. It has not, then, made a 
sizable impact on the general (AM ra- 
dio) public. 

In "Stage Fright” (Capitol SW 425), 
however, the Band, without sacrificing 
artistic quality, moves deeply into that 
commercial market by (a) becoming 
more involved lyrically with the cur- 
rent socio-political scene and (b) fea- 
turing more lively and varied in- 
strumentation. 

As was “Music From Big Pink," the 
new album was recorded in Woodstock, 
N.Y., where each of the members of the 
Band—Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Levon Helm, Garth Hudson and Rich- 
ard Manuel—live 

"It was recorded over a period of 12 
days in the Woodstock Playhouse, a 
wooden, barrel-shaped building with 
marvelous natural sound,” said John 


Please Turn to Page 16 





Photo by Norman Seeff 


Continued from First Page 


Taplin, the road manager and 
constant companion. 

"We recorded the album on the Play- 
house stage, On some songs, we opened 
the curtain and put a microphone out 
in the audience area to capture a natur- 
al echo. You can hear the echo on 
Rick's ‘Stage Fright’ vocal if you listen 
closely." 

Taplin said the Band had originally 
puanes to record both the album and a 

ive concert in the Playhouse, but word 

of the concert, which was originally in- 
tended just for the Woodstock res- 
idents, leaked out and they began get- 
ting rumbles of thousands of people 
coming to town. Since the Playhouse 
seats only a few hundred, the plans for 
the concert were postponed. 


Album in Hurry 


*The first album went fairly quickly. 
The second-one took three or four 
weeks to record and a whole summer to 
mix. This one came out fast. All the 
songs were written in about three 
weeks' time. Everyone is delighted 
with the results. It is less restrained 
than the others. Everyone was allowed 
to stretch out a little more." 

Similar to the first two albums, the 
music in "Stage Fright" is an original 
blend of country soul.that incorporates 
many of the richest influences—from 
rhythm and blues to country and 
from Stephen Foster to early American 
church music—of the rock era and ear- 
lier eras. 

The album extends the Band's ability 
to match instrumentation and vocal 


work with lyrical theme. On "Daniel 
and the Sacred Harp," for instance, the 
fiddle-guitar-organ exchange reminds 
one of the small town, rural church ser- 
vices of a century ago, while the vocal 
exchange between Danko, Helm and 
Manuel on "The Rumor" is so precise 
that one can feel the rumor going 
through a town, causing anguish and 
destruction. 

Despite the increased amount of soci- 
al comment, it is largely subtle, sophis- 
ticated comment as opposed to the typi- 
cal sledge hammer blows most rock 
groups utilize. 

The most obvious comment is con- 
tained in "The Shape I'm In," one of 
the selections that could easily become 
a Top 40 hit. In the song, built around 
one of the Band's strongest rock beats, 
Robertson comments on the shape of 
various aspects of American life, from 
the cities to the generation gap. 

As in much of the Band's work, the 
song contains much humor and irony 
via such lines as: 


I just spent 60 days in the jailhouse 

For the crime of having no dough. 

Now, here I am back on the street 

For the crime of having no where to 

go. 

But tucked inside the humor and 
steady rock beat are a few gentle points 
of view: “Now, two young kids might 
start a ruckus/You know they feel 
you're trying to shuck us" and "Save 
your neck/Or save your brother 
Looks like/it's one of the other." No 
preaching, but to the point. 

In "Daniel and the Sacred Harp," 
Robertson deals with the ageless theme 
of someone willing to sell his soul for 
what he wants. The final confrontation 
between Daniel and the supplier is re- 
lated by Daniel: 


He said: "There is one more thing I 
must ask, but not of personal 
greed." 

But I wouldn't listen. I just grabbed 
the harp and said: "Take what you 
may need." 


In "The Rumor," perhaps the album's 
best song, Robertson talks about rumor 
eon ay of the sometimes prankish 
,purpose behind it ("maybe it was all in 
fun, didn't mean to ruin no one") and 
the fact that it can't be erased: "... 
whether the rumor proves true or 
false/ You can forgive or you can re- 
gret/ But he will never, ever forget." 
The song is reminiscent of "The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down" in its 
sense of urgency and understanding. 

Other selections deserving special at- 
tention include "Time to Kill," a light, 
infectious rocker that may be the al- 
bum's best Top 40 candidate; "Stage 
Fright," featuring a fine, haunting vo- 
cal by Danko, and "Just Another 
Whistle Stop,” an optimistic statement 
about a better day ahead. 

The album also contains "Strawberry 
Wine" (a song somewhat akin to the 
spirit of "Up on Cripple Creek"), a lul- 
laby titled "All the Glory" and "W.S. 
Walcott. Medicine Show" (a reminis- 
cence about the old medicine shows 
down South), : 

When “Music From Big Pink" was 
released in 1968, it was named the best 
American rock album of the year by 
Rolling Stone, rock's most influential 
journal. 

Last year "The Band" album earned 
the group even wider praise and atten- 
tion. While "Stage Fright" may_ not 
match the song-for-song consistency of 
the second album, it is so far ahead of 
anything else being done in rock these 
days that the ranking of the Band's 
three albums becomes unimportant.’ 

The Band is out in front in the com- 
petition to replace the Beatles as rock's 
most important up. If this album 
brings the group the expected populari- 
ty, it may be out in front to stay. 





‘STAGE FRIGHT” 


The Band 


THE BAND @ STAGE FRIGHT 
(Strawberry Wine; Sleeping; 
Time To Kill; Just Another 
Whistle Stop; All La Glory; 
The Shape I'm In; The W, S. 
Walcott Medicine Show; Doniel 
And The Sacred Harp; Stoge 
Fright; The Rumor. 


ALL NEW! 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
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ABearsville 
Record Production 
produced by 
Robbie Robertson 
for Ampex 
Records «Tapes 


"..his songs transcend all barriers 


with the exception of one: 
art 
(ED WARD) 
ROUING SIONE 


Available now at all record stores 
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The Ottawa Journal 
Friday, October 30, 1970 


Band’s Manuel 
Stars in New 


Movie Drama 


NEW YORK — Richard 
Manuel, of the internationally 
acclaimed musical group, The 
Band, will make his movie de- 
but in a dramatic ? Bes 

“Eliza’s Horoscope," 
being filmed in Montreal “tee 
Warner Bros. 

Manuel plays the key role of 
Quine, one of the mysterious 
men the teenage heroine 
meets in her quest for an as- ’ Ag 
trologically predicted mate, in . fon oie , : SEX 
the film, which Gordon Shep- a 
pard is producing and direct- INTRIGUE 
ing from his own screenplay, ‘ ‘ 

Elizabeth Moorman makes , a and 
her film debut in the title role 
of the sensitive girl who seeks 
love in the midst of three di- 
vergent cultures — English, 
French and Indian. Also co- 
starring are Lila Kedrova, 
and Tom Lee Jones, among 
others, 

Manuel, along with the rest 
of The Band (Rick Danko, Le- 
von Helm, Jaime “Robbie” 
Robertson and Garth Hud- 
son), has been setting new 
musical standards on tour 


LUMOUON LON JOURNAL, binday, Mareh ia, iY 


A MYSTICAL GIRL DARES TO 
LOOK INTO THE UNKNOWN 


“Masterpiece” 


—Voncovver 5un 


ASTROLOGY 


Produced Weiter and Owected by 


GORDON SHEPPARD 
io ELIZABETH MOORMAN - TOM LEE JONES 
nd LILA KEDROVA ~ Guests tar RICHARD MANUEL of THE BANO 


Varied Mood, Consistent 
Qawity t in Debut Album 


By Robert Hilburn 


© The Los Angeles Times 


Of the dozens of debut albums released every month, few 
deserve a second listening, But Jesse Winchester's first album is| 
an exception, It ig one of the best albums of f this young year. 

With the help of such friends|~--~-— 
as.The Band's Robbie Robert-\lingering effects of past ro-| 
son and Levon Helm, Winches-|mances in “The Brand New 
ter, a 25-year-old native of| Tennessee Waltz’: 
Shreveport, La., has established . Love is mainly just 
himself with one album as one Memories 
of the most promising artists}; And everyone’s got a 


on the contemporary scene. Few. 
Like The Band, his music is 
authentic southern country-soil, 
featuring a variety of moods. 
Produced by Robertson, the 


So, when I’ve gone, I'll 
Be glad 
To love you, 
Winchester was raised in 


album (Ampex A-10104) fea- 


tures’ songs about a wide 
range of places (‘Biloxi’), 
people (“Yankee Lady’), 


Memphis, Tenn., and spent 
some time in New England be- 
fore moving to Canada in 1967 
and running into Robertson and 





Elizas oroscope 


“THIS MOVIE IS A DEEP EXPERIENCE, AND FOR ONE 


“ ” 
ee eee (tak te i Ne 943 energie 
Bun. for ‘‘Snow,” all of the i 
Stes are Winchester’s COrn-| UH0UUNNUTUNINUUEEITIEANNULIONITENENONIEENL 
itions. They range from the|the other members of The 
nous to the sentimental, Band. He appared on the same 
e thoughtful to the rol-| hill with the group last winter 
in Montreal. 
w,”’ which was writ-| Like most of the members 
ten with Robertson, Winchester| of The Band, Winchester was. 
“about those cold northern! raised on equal parts country, 
winters in a style much like| blues, rock, gospel and every- 
The Band's lighthearted “Up on) thing else played on southern 
Cripple Creek”’: _ radio stations. 
1 was tunin’ in the siz His voice, which has a tinge 
=" O'clock newscast of Roy Orbison on “Yankee 
» And the weatherman Lady” and phrasing like some 
Mentioned the snow, of the members of The Band on 
»~ As soon as I heard that other songs, is surrounded 
*. Four-letter word, ‘throughout by instrumentation 
‘I was making my plans to go.|\and arrangements that match 
. Winchester speaks about the' his moods expertly. 


Cash Box — May 16, 1970 


STORMBRINGER — John And Beverley Martyn — 
Warner Bros 1854 

Each of these artists has made a few records 
on their own, but their coming together has given 
birth to one of the more beautiful acoustic-style 
albums of the season. Possessed of rich and ex- £ 
pressive voices, John and Beverley are heard on ee 
ten new songs, with the title tune giving the for- ae 
mer a spotlight. Distaff member of the team 
shines most brightly on an extended track titled 
“Sweet Honesty” (incidentally, this cut features 
Band drummer Levon Helm, too). Deck could 
really establish this duo. 


is eran mnetnaan 9” 
eS TO TH “2:5 TGHER I~ 
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throughout Canada and the 
United States, as well as 
through such world-wide hit 
record albums as ‘Music 
from Big Pink,” “The Band’ 
and ‘Stage Fright.” 

All are native Canadians, 
except Helm, an Arkansan. 





WITH ASTROLOGICAL INSIGHT, A BOUNDLESS TREA- 


SURE" 
—ASTROLOGERS NEWSLETTER— 


SHOWTIMES 
700 — 9:00pm 
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of the Band are on the session... 


. An album on Ampex by Runt has two strong cuts: 
“Once Burned” and “Believe In Me.” Rick Danko and Levon Helm 


JOH? ON'S 


SIDE ONE 


The Song of the Elves 


Nobody Knows 


Tannenbaum 


Davey’s on the Road Again 


DON'T FORGET WHAT I TOLD YOU 
Harvey Brooks, bass 

John Hall, guitar 

Paul Harris, organ 

Wells Kelly, drums 

Bob Keys, tenor sax 


ALBUM tia cle Man lim Price, trumpet 
; iain engineer: Don Hahn 
; SIDE TWO 


Don’t Forget What I Told You 


THE FOOL DRESSED IN VELVET 
Harvey Brooks, bass 


The Fool Dressed in Velvet John Hall, guitar 

Annie Looks Down Paul Harris, organ 

Did You See? Wells Kelly, drums 

Railroad Train Runnin’ up My Back engineer: Roy Cicala 
ANNIE LOOKS DOWN 


Richard Davis, bass 


THE SONG OF THE ELVES John Hall, guitar 

Alice deBohr, drums Paul Harris, organ 

Jean Millington, bass Grady Tate, drums 

Leon Russell, guitar engineer: Tony May 
F. , singi 

Cyrus Faryar, singing DID YOU SEE? 


engineer: Lee Hirshberg 


NOBODY KNOWS 
engineer: Tony May 


TANNENBAUM 


Harvey Brooks, bass 


John Hall, guitar 


Paul Harris, organ 

Wells Kelly, drums 

Garth Hudson, soprano sax 
Marvin Stamm, trumpet 
engineer; Don Hahn 


DAVEY’S ON THE ROAD AGAIN 
Barry Beckett, organ 

Roger Hawkins, drums 

David Hood, bass 

Eddie Hinton, guitar 

Paul Prestopino, dobro 

Merry Clayton, Sherlie Matthews & 
Vanetta Fields, singers 

engineer: Marlin Greene 


MOTORCYCLE MAN 
Rick Danko, bass 


Eddie Hinton, guitar 
Peter Pilafian, violins 
engineer: Marlin Greene 


RAILROAD TRAIN RUNNIN’ UP MY BACK 
Delany Bramlett (tambourine), 

Rita Coolidge & Bobby Whitlock, singers 

Jim Gordon, drums 

Carl Radle, bass 

Gary Coleman, percussion 

engineer: Bill Halverson 


John Simon, piano, mandola & horns 
Bob Kovach, remix engineer 

Bob Cato, designer 

Eugene Gregan, painter 

lrene Harris, photographer 


THANKS 

Thanks to everyone who played. Thanks to everyone 
who even knew | was making a record: that alone 
teas a help. Special thanks to Joe Smith & very 
special thanks to Brooke, for whom this albwn is. 





John Hall, guitar 
Bob Keys, tenor 


John Simon's Album (WS 1849) Known near and Richard Manuel, drums 


far as the producer of such luminaries as Simon & 
Garfunkel, Janis Joplin, the Band, Electric Flag, 
Leonard Cohen and even Marshal McLuhan {not 
to mention Polka King Frankie Yankovic), John 


Simon has at last produced himself. 


..his own 


voice and songs, instrumentally assisted by Rick 
Danko, Richard Manuel, Harvey Brooks, Paul Harris. 


Simon sings solo 


John Simon's Album. John 
Simon, Warner’ Brothers 
Records. 


This is the first solo album 
by one of the finest and most 
respected record producers in 
the business. 


John Simon has in the past 
four years, produced such hits 
as “Red Rubber Ball” and 
“Turn Down Day” by the 
Cyrkle and lately has been the 
guiding light behind ‘The 
Band,”’ Bob Dylan's old back- 


Records / Rick Norcross 


up gang. Both of their albums, 
“Musie From Big Pink’ and 
“The Band” have pushed well 
over the million seller mark 
under Simon's direction. 


ALL THE songs on this 
album were penned by Simon 
and on one tune, ‘‘Davey’s on 
the Road Again,” band mem- 
ber Robbie Robertson added a 
helping hand. 

The list of back-up musi- 
cians helping out Simon reads 
like a Who’s Who of the rock 


engineer; Shelly Yakus 


RAIN SONG 


Carl Radle, bass 


engineer: Tony May 


scene: Paul Harris on organ 
and Harvey Brooks on bass 
have backed literally hun- 
dreds of stars from Ritchie 
Havens to Dylan and back; 
Paul Prestopino who handled 
the music for years behind 
The Chad Mitchell Trio; Dela- 
ney Bramlett of Delaney and 
Bonnie; Roger Hawkins, 
sometimes drummer with the 
Byrds; and Band members 
Rick Danko, Garth Hudson, 
and Richard Manuel. 

Simon himself deftly han- 
dies the piano, mandola and 
horns on the disc. 


THE ALBUM took over a 
year and a half to make and it 
is obvious that perfectionist 
Simon spent the time well, 
shaping and molding his first 
with uncanny sensitivity. 

It is easy to hear just how 
much influence he has had 
over the sound of his previous 
groups and a joy to hear this 
“sound”? undiluted. 


“Tannenbaum” on side one 
must be heard. ‘Motorcycle 
Man” is another standout. 
Over on side two, “Annie 
Looks Down" and ‘Railroad 
Train Runnin’ up My Back’’ 
are excellent. 

Simon’s vocals are sur- 
prisingly strong making 


frequent excursions into fal- 
setto. 
A beautiful album! 


All songs written by John Simon and published by 
Limitless Songs Ltd. (ASCAP), 75 East 55th Street, 
N.Y.C. except “Davey’s on the Road Again,”’ which 
was teritten by John Simon and J. R. Robertson and 
published by Limitless Songs Ltd. and Canaan Music 
(ASCAP) at the same address. 
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January 9, 1970 
Flushing, New York 
Colden Auditorium, Queens College 


The Band at Queens 

The Band will appear in two 
shows at Queens College’s Colden 
Auditorium, Long Island 
Expressway and Kissena 
Boulevard, Flushing, on Friday, 
January 9 at 8 and 10 p. m. 
Tickets are $3 and $3.50. For 
information call GH 5-7676. 


THE BAND 


IN CONCERT 


JANUARY 9, 1970 


Jemima Surrender 

Caledonia Mission 

Rockin' Chair 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Unfaithful Servant 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 

| Shall Be Released 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

This Wheel's on Fire 

Up On Cripple Creek 

Don't Do It 


Notes: 
2 shows. 
Audience audio recording of one of the shows. 








January 16, 1970 


Guelph, Ontario 


Physical Education Gym, University of Guelph 


Notes: 
2 shows. 


NEXT WEEK AT GUELPH 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16 


Art FINE ART FACULTY 1970 EXHIBITION. Paintings, prints, drawings and sculptures by 
twelve faculty members from the Department of Fine Art. Exhibition Corridor, Arts. 
Continues until January 27. 

Party GRAD STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. Wine and Cheese Party. 8th and 9th floor lounges. 
Arts. 4:30 - 7:00 p.m. Grads, friends and faculty welcome. 


Faculty Club LOBSTER NIGHT. 6:30 p.m. Tickets available at Faculty Club 


Concert THE BAND, Physical Education Gym 7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, $4.00 and 
$4.50. Available Bursar Hall. Presented in conjunction with Winter Weekend and sponsored 
by The Factory and Gold Link Society. 


Winter Carnival 


Wednesday, January 14 
Snow for snow sculptures will be ready 
Thursday, January !5 
6:30 p.m. to [2:00 
Petit Carnival at Corwhin Ski Slopes 
a $2.00 ticket makes available all the 
facilities at Corwhin ski slopes south of 
Guelph 
ski equipment (no extra charge but a 
deposit will be asked) and toboggans. 
2 ski tows this year 
skating, horse-drawn sleigh rides 
food 
torchlight parade down the ski slopes by 
the University ski team 
buses to Conwhin will be leaving at '4hr. 


intervals from Complex B after 6:30 p.m. 


Friday, January 16 
Snow sculptures 
Concert with The Band. This group has 
been heard singing The Weight on the 
Easy Rider sound track. They are all 


Bob Dylan's old back-up group and 
have had two smash albums: Music 
from Big Pink and The Band. 
Saturday, January 17 
8:00 a.m, - 1:00 a.m, 
Pancake breakfast put on by Mac S.A.C. 
9:00 a.m. 
. Snow sculpture judging 
9:00 a.m. 
. Pancake race 
9:15 a.m. 
Tug of War 
Pillow Fight 
Ski Obstacle 
Log Sawing 
. Bed pushing 
11:30 a.m, 
Ring Road Relay - a race featuring teams 
of runners from various universities 
organized by Phys.Ed. phone 824-991! 
if interested in entering. 
1:00 p.m. 
Cross country ski race - anybody can 


enter - on the golf course behind Lambton 
Hall 
8:00 p.m, - 12:00 midnight 
Mardi Gras ($2.50 per couple) - semi 
formal or costumes - prizes for costumes 
bar - dancing to The Carnival and The 
Poor Souls - fireworks at midnight. 
Sunday, January |8 
Afternoon 
Car Rally - for Information come to the 
Library. 


Tickets for Corwhin and Mardi Gras will be 
available at the library stoa. 


For further information phone 821-1552 or 
824-1187. 


THE BAND is featured on the front 
cover of the January [2 issue of Time. 


A five page story on this Canadian 
group is featured in the music section. 





January 17, 1970 
Toronto, Ontario 


Massey Hall 
* * * Reviews Ef 


The Band, probably Capitol’s 
hottest group since The Beatles, 
will be touring Canada during 
the next few weeks. They per- 
form at Massey Hall in Toronto 
Jan. 17, 

The group started out in Can- 
ada as The Hawks, then “be 
came Levon and The Hawks 
before joining Bob Dylan as his 
back-up unit. . 

Since then they have adopted 
the name of The Band and had 
two million-selling albums to 
their credit. 


* * * 


This Wheel’s on Fire 
Don’t Do It 

| Shall Be Released 
King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Long Black veil 
Jemima Surrender 
When You Awake 
Rockin’ Chair 

The Weight 

Chest Fever 
Unfaithful Servant 
We Can Talk 


Notes: 

2 shows. 

Audience audio recording of one of the 
shows. 


January 18, 1970 
Hamilton, Ontario 
McMaster University 


January 23, 1970 
San Diego, California 


Convention Hall, Community Concourse 


ThE BAND 


THE BAND — The new rock group will play at 


s the 
,* ~ 
¢ #%, 


8:30 p.m. Friday in the Convention Hall. 


Triton Times January 16, 1970 


Standing Alone 


Friday, January 23, is the date 
of the most significant rock 
music event of the new year: The 
Band, appearing at the Com- 
munity Concourse in a special 
concert presented by 
Strongwinds Productions. 

After backing Dylan in many 
albums, the group released 
‘‘Music From Big Pink,” 
demonstrating in their own right 
their great range of talent. Both 
“The Weight,"’ used subsequently 
in the film ‘“‘Easy Rider,”’ and *‘I 
Shall Be Released,’ became 
important standards on radio. 
For The Band, music is an ex- 
pression of their experiences, and 
their commitment to their craft. 

Next Friday at 8 p.m. 
Strongwinds will present The 
Band in concert at the Com- 
munity Concourse. The Band 
chose the intimacy of the Con- 
course for their only San Diego 
appearance. At their request, 
The Band will present the entire 
show, bringing their own sound 
from Woodstock. 


THE SAN DIEGO UNION 
| Saturday, January 24, 1970 | 


‘The Band Gets 
A Warm Hand 
For Fine Show — 


. By CAROL OLTEN 

The Band didn’t hit anyone 
with super-whammies last night 
in its concert at Convention | 
Hall. : 

The..members were quietly 
shy in a dusty country tradition 
and appeared surprised to be 
called back for encores after a 
two-hour set of beautiful, solid 
music. The good guys don’t only 
win in the movies and the Band 
seems a bit awed just to be find- 
| ing this out now in pop music. 

There were rumors last night 
that Bob Dylan, who has served 
somewhat as the group’s impre- 
sario, and Beatle George Harri- 
son were going to show up at the 
concert to jam for a while. But 
they didn’t and the show hardly 
needed superluminaries. It was 
intensely wonderful just as it} 
was. 
GOSPEL STYLE 

The Band began its set with 
an old Dylan tune, “Wheel of 
Fire,” in which the | 
strumentals were energetic. But 
the fine thing about this outfit is: 
that nobody in the group takes; 
kineticism toc seriously. The 
riffs are craggy and the vocals 
free and loose with everybody 
| Joining in, gospel-style. In the 
jend, the Band leaves an au- 
dience at peace and therein lies! 
its excellence. | 

Last night after “Wheel of 
Fire’? we heard a kind of scatty 
tune called “‘Baby Don’t Do It” 
foiiowed by “I Shall Be Re- 
leased,” and invocation for tran- 
|quility written by Robbie Rob- 
iertson who composes much of 
the material for the Band. 

Other high points — and they 
; were very high points — of the 
‘performance included “Don’t! 
You Tell Henry,” “Old Jaw-| 
‘bone’ and “Up On Cripple! 
|Creek.” Everybody traded in-| 
. Struments a lot and played them 
; with exceptional ability. But a 
'church-y organ solo and a 
moody saxophone bit by Rob- 
| ertson were outstanding. 
| SONG CATALOG 

Before things concluded at 
about 10:30 p.m. the Band had 
sung about old rocking chairs,} 
be Flying Dutchman, magnolia: 
blossoms, sin and salvation. 
; With its eloquent lyrical state-: 
‘ments about the hope that arises; 
‘out of despair that Band isn’t! 
inotable for brightness. But in the. 
jou it recognizes mornings —’ 
and that’s important. 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 


MARCH 1, 1970 


The Band 
Grows Up to 


Maturity, Success 
BY ROBERT HILBURN 


@ The five young musicians who 
comprise the Band, widely hailed as 
the best rock group in América, sat 
around a long, unceremonious table in 
the high-ceilinged dressing room of San 
Diego's new Community Concourse, 

Except for their road manager, they 
were alone. There were none of the 
horde of writers, photographers, grou- 
pies, agents, record company represen- 
tatives, disc jockcys or assorted han- 
gers-on that normally crowd backstage 
to be with rock's biggest stars. 

The isolation is of the Band's own 
choosing, It is part of an individuality 
and maturity that sets both the group 
and its music apart from most of the 
current rock scene, It isa maturity that 
results from almost 10 years of exper- 
jencing the best and worst of life as a 
rock musician. 

Until recently the Band was virtually 
unknown. It had spent some hard, 
but anonymous years with Ronnie 
Hawkins (a one-time country rock 
star), several years traveling through 
the South playing in the toughest dives 
imaginable, some months as Bob 
Dylan's backup band and a couple of 
years away from public concerts, 

During this 10-year period, the group 
went through the various “stages* 
normally associated with young rock 
musicians. Its personal behavior in- 
cluded some wild times and its music 
reflected many of the trends of the 
past decade, ; 

“We went through all the fads," said 
Robbie Robertson, the 26-year-old wri- 
ter and lead guitarist. “We played so 
loud at times you couldn't stand it, We 
went through the funny clothes. We 
went through the funny names. I like 
to think we are past all that now. 
That's why we wear our own clothes. 
It's why we didn't want any special 
name." 

This is why the Band prefers to 
devote its attention to its music and 
leave the frills of the rock stardom 
scene to others. Thus, it normally 
shuns interviews, closes stage door to 
everyone except a few close friends, 
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The Band: So 





Continued from First pabccg: 


paals on. yin bre Spee arenas) a 


es to engage in epecial thea 
stage or off, .- 5 J 


Inthe past’ 12 months; iti. pldudit. -ton the cover of Time magazine. The 


awarded the Band have 


unprecedented in pop svasie: Wi With only any ; 


two- albums released, the. -group is 
considered by some to be the:-most-. 
serious challengers to the Beatles, 3 
music supremacy. - 

' The group's first album, "Music From 
Big Pink," was named ‘best. American 


rock album of 1968 by Rolling Stone, . 


the’. nation's most influential - rock 


publication. One of the songs in-'the’ 


album, "The , Weight,” was featured in 
"Easy Rider. 


The Band's second album, titled’ 


jul: Center of Rock 


"ol ek efec:- Wider gidap 60 bettios and 
publications in 1969. The album also 
achieved: enormous popular. success, 
“passing the $2-million mark in sales. 

In January, the Band became one of 
_'the few pop music groups ever featured 


accompanying article said the Band 


-““has mow-emerged as the one group 


“,whose sheer fascination and musical 
skill-may match the excellence . . . of 
, the-Beatles." 
.. But it wasn't always so pleasant. 
When the Band made its postJBig 
Pink". return to concerts last year, 
-Robertson told: an interviewer: “It's a 
great thrill: to play in front of people 
again. We're able to travel and live 
-well and: we don't have to scrounge 
around like we used to. 

"You know this is the first time in 


* four and a half years we've'played and- 


we haven't been booed. We wsed. to 


QDylan) a hard and fast with Bob .- 


lan) and — didn't understand 
The hostility was directed at us. 
‘Get the band: out of there,’ the 
audiences yelled. People have forgotten 
about. that with "Big Pink,’ but we 
remember." 

But thodée boos, caused by Dylan fans 
who objected to his transition from folk 
to folk-rock, seemed quite distant as 
the Band "prepared to launch - its 
California tour in San Diego. Except 
for an appearance in Los Angeles with 
Dylan in 1965, the tour would be the 
group's Southern California debut. 
Other stops included Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, Berkeley and Long Beach. 

When they walked on stage, .the 
applause seemed motivated more by 

admiration than by the almost~mecha- 
nical frenzy that often greets top rock 

acts. 
Besides Robertson, the Band consists 
of Rick Danko (bass and lead vocals), 
Levon Helm (drums, mandolin, gui- 


simply "The Band," received the praise 








Robbie Robertson, left, is writer, lead guitarist; Levon Helm is drummer for the Band. 
Times photo by Kathleen Ballard 


Te Band: Soul Center of Rock 


Continued from Page 57 


their instruments, and Robertson was 
the last to finish tuning. 

The Band's members met each other 
through Ronnie Hawkins, who moved 
from Arkansas to Canada ih 1960. 
Except for Hélm, the members of 


Hawkins’ band (the Hawks) gradually . 


went back to the United States. The 
other four members of the Band were 
hired individually as replacements for 
the Hawks. 

"Levon was responsible for the music 
at that time," Robertson said. "Haw- 
kins was mainly interested in the way 
people looked on stage and things like 
that. I was the next to join the group. 
Levon and I spotted Rick in another 
band and asked him to join us. We 
spotted Garth and Richard the same 
way." 

In 1963, the Band began to tire of 
Hawkins' rather. limited rockabilly 
sound and decided to go on its own. 
“We learned a lot from Hawkins but 
we wanted to get into some different 
kinds of music," Robertson said. "We 


went through everything. We picked: 


up things from all sources—Indian 
music,* Junior Parker, Otis Rush, 
Charlie Rich, jazz, Emore James." 

In 1965, Dylan asked the five 
musicians to be his backup band. Since 
their own efforts were barely keeping 
them fed, there was little doubt in their 
minds about accepting the offer. 

"We used to think of lyrics as just 
another sound, like another instrument 
in the band,” Robertson said. “Bob 


‘showed us that lyrics could ‘play a’ 


greater part in your music. When I 
write a song now, I try to write 
something that, will last more than just 
a few weeks. I like to write the songs so 
that they sound as if they were written 


in the year zero, rather than tie them to. 


the year 1969 or 1970. I try to put a 
timelessness in them." 

‘After a motorcycle accident in 1966, 
Dylan moved to Woodstock, N.Y., to 
‘rest. The Band soon followed, first to 
_ help him complete a film that had been 
‘started in Europe and then to play 


music with him. One of the results was. 


a basement tape with Dylan that has 


recently. Another result was "Music 
From Big Pink." 

The songs on "Music From Big Pink" 
and “The Band" sound like they are 


part of an, American heritage. As San - 


‘ Francisco. Chronicle music critic Ralph 
. Gleason has: noted, "The Night They 
Drove, Old Dixie’ Down," ajsong from 


the second album, sounds so authentic 


_ that one would suspect it had been 


handed down from generation to 
generation, The song expresses the 
sorrow of a nation in defeat: 


Virgil Cane is the name 

and I served on the Danville 
train ; paar 

Till Stoneman's cavalry came 

and tore up the tracks again. 

In the winter of ‘65, we were 
hungry 

and barely alive. 


Similarly, the opening lyrics to 
several of the Band's other songs have 
a timelessness that gives them a ring of 
historical truth. The songs range from 
the lighthearted "Up on Cripple Creek" 
to the thoughtful “Across the Great 
Divide." 

But the Band‘s most acclaimed song 
is "The Weight" which captures better 
than any other, perhaps, the range of 
influences—from Biblical to the com- 
mon language of Southern literature— 
in the Band's music. It opens: 


I pulled into Nazareth, 

Was feeling ‘bout half past dead, 

I just need some place where I 
can lay my head. 

Hey mister can you tell me 

Where a man might find a bed? 

He just grinned and shook my 
hand, 

"No," was all he suid. 


These lyrics, all written by Robert- 
son, are packaged in a music that 
brings a mood and message to the 
listener without an ounce of excess. 
The songs are neither too loud nor too 
cute. There isn't an unnecessary note 
in either album. 


When the Band left the stage in Long 


Beach, the audience was on its feet 


applauding and cheering. Without 
gimmicks or theatrics, the Band had 
beaten its competition. "Play all night," 
someone yelled: frgm the balcony. : 

But the concert was over. Backstage, 
the members of the Band were already 
beginning:to put their’ instruments 
away. They were ready to head home, 
The California tour was over. Within 


. 24hours, they would be back home in 
been bootlegged into record stores: ...’ 
; Tock scene, 


Woodstock, far from the rest ‘of: the 


"We wanted to do this tour," 


‘ Robertson said. "It is important to play 
- before. an audience. But it is also 


important to have that silence. If you: 
don't retreat once in a while, you get. 
caught and it's hard to come up for alts. 


- We're going home now." ' 


tar and lead vocals), Garth Hudson 
(organ, piano, saxophone and accor- 
dion) and Richard Manuel (piano, 
drums, organ and lead vocals). 

They play a wholly original Southern 
country soul that incorporates influen- 
ces (from classical to Stephen Foster, 
from church music to blues) far beyond 
the normal confines of rock. 

The Band's songs reflect a variety of 
moods, themes and times, all of which 
are served with flawless instrumental 
accompaniment. They pass the vocal 
leads from Danko to Helm to Manuel 
effortlessly, often changing lead voca- 
lists in the same lyric line. On various 
songs, they will switch from two to 
three.to four part harmony. 

By the end of the San Diego concert, 
thé ‘audience was roaring its approval. 
It was a good start for ‘the California 
tour. At the end of the tour—two 
weeks later in Long Beach's ancient 
Municipal Auditorium — the Band 
members looked tired as they tuned 

: Please Turn to Next Page 


January 24, 1970 
Pasadena, California 


Civic Auditorium 
Also on the bill: 
Paul Siebel 


ThE BAND 


Notes: 

2 shows. 

Audience audio recording 
of one of the shows, 
bootlegged many times. 


live 
Bane 
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strongwinds productions 


THE BAND 


IN CONC 
SATURDAY JANUARY. 24 


ERT 


PASADENA CIVIC AU 


RESERVED SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 350 490 550 AT ALL 


AT ALL WALLICHS, LIBERTY AND MUTUAL AGENCIES OR TO THE BAND . 
637 S. HILL STREET L, A. — INFORMATION 627-1248 





See What You Missed? 


By KATHY ORLOFF 


The Press—Chicage Sun-Times 


Los Angeles—It was the most unusual con- 


cert I have ever been to—and possibly the 
best. It was held at the Pasadena Civic Audito- 
rium, one not on the usual Los Angeles-area 
concert ciruit. But then The Band is purposely 
playing smaller houses. 

There were two shows because the demand 
for tickets was so high. The second show Was 
scheduled to begin at 11 p. m. It did. 


We arrived in Pasadena about an hour be- 
fore the second show. We scouted the area. 
There were no unruly, noisy throngs pounding 
at the doors. There was no traffic jam. We 
went and had ice cream and missed the begin- 
ning of the show, it had started so close to the 
hour. There were many waiting who hadn't 
been able to get tickets. An usher announced 
that at 11:30 twenty tickets would go on 
sale—there were murmuers from the crowd, 
and given hope, they stayed. 


Outside, I looked for the ‘‘rent-a-cops,”’ those 
little men in powder blue who look so Judicrous 
at all of the arena concerts (their shoulder 
patches say “Pacific Plant Protection,’ and I 
am always tempted to ask if they would pro- 
tect my plants). I saw two Pasadena police- 
men who looked more amused than worried, 
Their helmets were casually askew and they 
didn't seem to have seen much action. 

Inside the Civic, there were still a few empty 
seats, and above, the balcony reached out over 
our heads. The Civic is a theater in the true 
sense, Its chairs are theater seats, padded and 
comforable, its ceiling almost as ornately pat- 
tern-painted as its walls; velvet curtains 


Popu lar DEISESs wom 
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pulled back to make room for amplifiers and 
instruments and people. The orchestra pit was 
down, establishing a bit of distance between 
the audience and performers, but the distance 
was soon overcome and the whole scene 
seemed to become more intimate as the night 
wore on, 

When Elektra artist Paul Siebel completed 
his excellent opening set, there was about a 
four-minute wait before The Band came on. No 
delays, no interminable acoustic fymnastics, 
no fumbling around for appearances. The 
group walked on stage and jumped into ‘This 
Wheel’s on Fire’ and played for over an 
hour—it seemed like about 20 minutes. 

Robbie Robertson was wearing a tan guit 
with a dark pink shirt. The collar stayed but- 
toned to the last. Rick Danko played his bass 
behind the bridge, like he was flicking flies off 
the strings. Close by were Levon Helm on 
drums and Richard Manuel playing piano, jut- 
ting slender shoulders outward as he moved. 
Behind them Garth Hudson sat, his jarge 
frame partly hidden by the organ, and the sty- 
rofoam cups placed along its edge 

Once in a while I was conscious of Garth 
doing some extraordinary things back there. It 
was like that for the whole group. Few were 
prepared when Hudson moved to piano, Manu- 
el to drums, and Helm picked up a guitar for 
“Jemima Surrender."’ There are few groups 
who could carry off an accordion—or a tenor 
sax—with such flair. But then, The Band can 
carry off anything. 

The group was so tight and together it 
seemed as though they were reading from in- 
visible charts, When they stopped, they ail 





The Band, one of the lead- 
ing folk groups around, gave 
an unpublicized—and  over- 
attended—concert at the State 
University at Binghamton two 
weeks ago. Some 3,500 per- 


sons made it into the gym for 
the concert, but 500 were left 
out In the cold. For those who 
didn’t make it, here’s a de- 
scription of what it could have 
been like. 


stopped at the same time. They counted out 
their downbeats almost as an afterthought. 
There was no competition for singular honors. 
No group leader. Four singers. No self-in- 
dulgent instrumental solos, They had it all 
down. They seemed to concentrate so hard 
they could have been the L. A. Philharmonic. 

And yet there was an air of casual informal- 
ity. Their quiét competence is really astonish- 
ing excellence. Their down-to-earth manner js 
so enjoyably unique, I now wonder what it will 
be like to sit through future concerts in the 
arenas. The show at the Pasadena Civic 
proved, among other things, that The Band js 
THE Band. 


Outside, the man in the parking Jot (to whom 
we had paid half the usual concert parking 
price for a spot directly across the street) 
smiled and said, ‘‘I wish I were full instead of 
the parking lot. Full of Geritol.”” He Jaughed 
with us and seemed a bit baffled at all the 
longhairs around, wondering who in the world 


had been worth two shows in the same night. 


He smiled again, as though he were even 
more baffled at the laughter and kindness he 
had been shown from people whom he had 


thought to be from another world. 


If The Band brings this kind of warm atmos- 
phere to all of its dates, they will be doing 
more than their share to bring the ever-sepa- 
rating poles back into touching distance. 
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MUSIC REVIEW 


The Band in 
Bid for Top 


Rock Position 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


Times Pop Music Critic 


Since their rise in 1964, the Beatles 
have reigned virtually unchallenged 
as the world's best rock group. No 
other group has shown their range, 
creativity or consistency. No one, 
that is, until the Band. 

With only two albums and a 
handful of concerts behind it, the 
Band has leapfrogged all its compe- 
titors and emerged as the chief 
challenger to the Beatles' position of 
rock supremacy, 

Though even the best of groups is 
likely to grow stale when seen three 
times in two days, the Band, in a 
Friday concert in San Diego and two 
concerts Saturday night in Pasade- 
na, Was more impressive with each 
viewing. The group is as brilliant in 
person as on record, 

In last year’s "Music From Big 
Pink" and this year's "The Band," 
the five musicians who once backed 
Bob Dylan have produced two of the 
finest rock albums ever made. They 
both reflect a wholly original South- 


Please Turn to Page 14, Col. 5 
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COUNTRY SOUL SOUND—Robbie Robertson, left, and Levon 
Helm of the Band perform at the Pasadena Civic Auditorium. 
Not shown are Rick Danko, Garth Hudson and Richard Manuel. 

Times photo by Kathleen Ballard 
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BAND MAKES BID 


Continued from First Page 
ern country soul sound 


that incorporates influ- 
ences (from classical to 
Stephen Foster, from 


country to blues) far be- 
yond straight rock music. 

The Band consists of 
Robbie Robertson (lead 
guitar and chief writer), 
Rick Danko (bass and 
vocals), Levon Helm 
(drums, mandolin, guitar 
and vocals), Garth ‘Hudson 
(organ, piano, soprano 
saxophone and accordion) 
and Richard Manuel 
(drums, organ, piano and 
vocals). 


Small Halls 


Insisting on small con- 
cert halls (as opposed to 
large arena-stadiums), the 
Band has been playi ing 
weekends steadily since 
December. The reception, 
according to reports, has 
been excellent wherever 
they've gone. It was no 
different in San Diego or 
Pasadena, their Southern 
California debut. 

In San Diego, they did 10 
numbers, took a 20-minute 
intermission and returned 
for 10 more, including two 
which were encores in 
response to a 
ovation. Almost all the 
songs were from the two 
albums. 

They pass the vocal 
leads from Danko to Helm 
to Manuel with ease and 
support the lead vocals 
with alternating two, 
rigs and four part harmo- 

On some songs, they 
will shift lead vocals in the 
same lyric line. The vocal 
balance and capabilities 
exceed any group I've 
seen. But it is the musical 
correctness of the group 
that is even more impres- 
sive, 

The Band's songs—from 

the lighthearted "Up on 


standing | 


Cripple Creek" to the 
mournful "The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie 
Down" to the thoughtfu! 
"Across the Great Divide" 
—reflect a variety of 
moods, themes and times. 
The Band's musical ac- 
companiment captures the 
mood and themes of these 
songs expertly. On "Rock- 
in' Chair," Hudson is on 
accordion, an instrument 
that is strange on a rock 
stage but absolutely per- 
fect for the song. Later 
Hudson plays a soprano 
saxophone on “Unfaithful 
Servant" and again the 
sound is perfect. Hud- 
son's own organ work, of 
course, is the most impres- 
sive of all, clean and 
controlled. Robertson's 
guitar work also draws 
repeated applause. 
Shorter Show 


The Pasadena appearan- 
ces had a better setting 
(the smaller Pasadena Ci- 
vic Auditorium is more 
intimate than San Diego's 
Community Concourse) 
but a shorter show, 16 
songs without an intermis- 
sion. 
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But the result was 
equally effective. The au- 
dience greeted the group 
with a roar of applause 
when the five musicians 
made their entrance and 
continued the applause at 
the start of almost every 
song. 

Whether it was the 
acoustics in the balcony or 
some changes in sound 
equipment between 
shows, the second show, 
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Steve McQueenin 
“The Reivers” 
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COLOR by Deluxe United Artists 
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SPECIAL LIMITED EXCLUSIVE ENCAGEMEAT 
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ACADEMY MEMBERS: Your 1970 card admits you 
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downstairs sounded heres 
than the first one, up- 
stairs. But both shows 
demonstrated that the 
Band is the best rock 
group in America and the 
first one, possibly, that has 
the range and ability to 
seriously challenge the 
Beatles. The Band will be 
back in the Los Angeles 
area Feb. 6 for a concert at 
Long Beach Civic Auditor- 
ium. 


“THE REIVERS is one-of the-funniest 
and most touching movies of the 

_ year: Steve McQueen has never 

heen.more effective!” 


—LOS ANGELES MAGAZINE [ 


Sharon Farrell, Will Gees Michael Constantine, Rupert Crosse. Mach Vogel, 

Aan tring Ravetch Archan Kramer Production fh Assreration wech Solar Productions ( — Panavision’& Technicolor® 
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“ALAN ARKIN 
IS SUPERB!" 
= -haries Champlin, LA. Times 

“One of the funniest, 
most original, comedies 
in sad NY. Time 
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ACADEMY MEMBERS: Your MBERS: Your card admits 
you and a guest to any performance 
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January 31, 1970 


Berkeley, California 
Berkeley Community Theater 


Also on the bill: 
Paul Siebel 


This Wheels on Fire 

Don't Do It 

| Shall Be Released 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Long Black Veil 

Jemima Surrender 

When You Awake 

Rockin' Chair 

The Weight 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 

Up On Cripple Creek 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 


Notes: 

2 shows. 

Audience audio recording of 
one of the shows. 
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SAT. WANUARY ¢ 


COUNTRY/ ROCK GROUP, The Band, will ap- 

pear Saturday at 7:30 and 10 p.m. at the Berke- 

ley Community Theater. The group consists of 

‘Robbie Robertson, singer/guitarist; Rick Dan- 

ko, bass; Garth Hudson, organ; Richard Man- 
uel, piano and Levon Helm, drums. 


WU PERFORMANCES 'Ei+ Wen i 
4 


» 4 
BEKELE Y CEMMUENETY CENTER| 


THEETE (350-4s0-Sso SAK FIRARCISDE: Downmo.w CENTER BK OTE «= BEKELE: 





| “THE BAND WILL BRING ITS NEW! SOUND To ) BERKELEY SATURDAY 
Richard: Manuel (left), Garth Hudson, Levon Helm, Jaime Robertson, Rick Danko 
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_ Deeply Moving 
Sound of the Band 


HUSINEOUIUgEEROTUUUEEDENOUHEESNNEOEEHAALIATNED Ralph J. Gleason 


lye BAND is amazing. They do none of the things | 


that seem to zo with electric music these days. 
They use no theatrics, utter no four letter words. 
They hardly say a word at all in fact, aside from the 
lyrics of their songs, and they are supremely success- 
ful. 


Their two concerts Saturday night at the Berke- 
ley Community Theater were artistic, as well as fi- 
nancial successes from every point of view. 


What I would love to see is this group working 
in a saloon for a week. Not just playing one or two 
shows a night at concerts. But since that will never 
come to pass, I'll settle for what they do on the con- 
cert stage. 


And a considerable portion of the success of 
what they do is attributable to their musical rela- 
tionships over and beyond the quality (superb) of 
their material. 


x *k* * 


WV ATcHING. them perform, you get the impres- 
sion that first one then another of the group is 
in charge. This is the clue; I think, to the reason why 
they can appear so loose, sometimes even raggedy and 
yet actually make the music come to life so vitally. I 
finally got down to deciding that the entire band was 
hinged on Levon Helm’s bass drum punctuations — 
after deciding, in turn, that Garth Hudson’s organ 
held it together, that Rick Danko’s bass drove it, that 
Richard Manuel’s piano and voice provided the cord 
that bound it and that Robbie Robertson’s guitar, 
sparse and elusive, was the real catalyst. 


In ary case, the Band is one of the most reward- 
ing musical groups we have today. Their songs are 
incredibly moving expressions of something very 
deep within us (kin to John Fogerty’s, I believe) and 

‘ the way they play is an illustration of technical com- 
petence and personal involvement. 


The audience was pre-sold, of course, coming to 
the concert from the Band’s two beautiful albums 


and knowing all the songs (except for two) before- 


hand. Thus there was both humor and drama in 
Garth Hudson’s long, bravura organ solo which 
turned out to be the introduction to “Chest Fever.” 
When he got to the four chords that signaled the 
tune, the audience burst into applause. 


x *k* * 


| PERSON “King Harvest” and “Look Out Cleve- 
land” have much greater impact than they did on 
record and the wonderful warm quality of Richard 
Manuel’s voice, particularly the low tones such as 
the opening to “across the Great Divide,” are very 
impressive. 


Hudson, who looks like a combination of Bee- 
thoven and U.S. Grant, contributed a number of real- 
ly beautiful sounds in both concerts, doubling on ac- 
cordion and soprano saxophone. Levon Helm, who 
has the best sense of phrasing for delayed five and 
seven stroke rolls I have heard since Gus Johnson 
with Count Basie, is a remarkable singer with a fine 
voice. Rick Danko’s bass playing is deceptively sim- 
ple. He actually works in tandem with Helm to 
produce a deep, moving rhythm and he looks simply 
delightful as he plays. Manuel’s singing and piano 
playing and Robertson’s rare solo bits all fit is 
perfectly. 


As a band — vocals and material aside — when 
they play ensembles, as they did on “King Harvest” 
and “Chest Fever,” — they manage to create a hur- 
ricane of emotions and sound that is one of the most 
effective musical products I have heard. They ought 
to work out some instrumentals for their concerts 
and records. 


Their program included seventeen songs in 80 
minutes. If was thoroughly satisfying. The audience 
stood outside the hall for a long time. Nobody want- 
ed to leave, it was that good. 
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A Sold-Out Night for Fine Pop — 





By Philip Elwood 
The East Bay's biggest 
pop-music evening came to 
an end shortly after mid- 
night Saturday as The 
Band (from the Big Pink) 


por ye ete ree: 





Y ROCK FROM THE BIG PINK 
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M:, leave more musical substance than Creedence 


Creedence, on the other 
hand, always has every- 
thing worked out, Predicta- 
bly perfect — each num- 


There 
few of the S.F. 


John Fogerty, Creedence 


Bre say Sind, payed Bese ber, every nuance, -each 
and Creedence’s 50 minute format. They played, on 
concert was a completely Satur lay, for a young 
predictable resume of its Frey ee here 
recor $ 
pony nd big hits over the are 
f rock-dance type audience 
The Band wae erratic in Oakland, just as there 
and cold for the first half weren't many Top-40 radio 
hour of their initial concert fans in Berkeley listening 
but then drummer-guitarist to ‘the Band. 
Levon Helm shouted out a 
der” bre! things gradually front-man, is a musical tri- 
pulled fogether, including ple-threat, as composer, 
the audience. : guitarist, vocalist, and 
mi rus sometime harpist (not Sat- 


fi 
a 
a 


urday). And behind him, 
drummer Doug Clifford is 
increasingly impressive. 
Clifford has learned to 


seum in between) was somehow “‘lift’” Creedence 
much looser and more ap- to even higher levels of 
pealing, but a bit sloppy. sensation than was the 
tired. case only a few months 
It is questionable wheth- 2°*: 
er such an intense musical On “Down on The Cor- 
organization as The Band ner,” “Fortunate Son,” the 
should perform two 75 min- “Stop the Rain,” 
ute sets within a four hour and “Don’t Look Now,” for 
span. instance, the generated 
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three-inan power beneath 
Fogeity's singing is, I 
think, unattained by any 
band in the world. 


Creedence may work it- 
self, eventually, into an au- 
diostyle rut but right now 
it’s just a good groove. 
Their fans love it, and 
them. They played 14 num- 
bers, had an ovation on 
each one, and were less 
distracted by the TV cam- 
era crews than many of us 
in the audience. Fogerty 
kept his cool throughout 
the show, in spite of lenses 
in his face and a near- 
riotous crowd out front. 


In contrast to Creedence, 
The Band is not really a 
tight unit, but rather is a 
collection of quite different 
types of musicians playing 
a wide variety of instru- 
ments on considerably 
more involved composi- 
tions than Fogerty’s. 


Four of the five Bands- 
men switch instruments, 
and they all sing. Mandol- 
in, pocket sax, piano, or- 
gan and other acoustic and 
electric instruments are in- 
volved, and tonal patterns 
and stylistic mixing is fas- 
cinating and often quite 
profound, 


Today’s Highlights 


Rock Club — Jam ses- 
sion with Elvin Bishop at 
the Matrix, tonight at 9:30. 

Three Artists — Richard 
Miller, Joan Ridgway and 
Florence Gruber at Artists’ 
Co-operative, 2224 Union, 
to March 1, 

“Young Americans” — A 
show sponsored by Ameri- 
can Crafts Council at Col- 


lege of Marin gallery, 
Kentfield, to March 6. 
Impressionists — Works 
of Lesieur, Godard, Muhl 
and Brasilier, at Knott Gal- 
lery, 173 Maiden Lane, 
through February. 
Augustana Concert 


— From South Dakota, at 
Scottish Rite, 19th Avenue 
and Sloat Blvd., 8. 


Jaime Robbie Robertson, 
with a thin, light guitar 
style, has the most ether- 
eal and distinctive sound in 
pop music, Helm is a sur- 
prisingly strong catalyst 
for the group. Garth Hud- 
son does everything well— 
switching from organ to 
piano to sax, singing... 
carrying on, and getting 
very involved. 


The Band closed with a 
winsome line, “then you 
said you loved me,” which 
was repeated in the song 
(a new one, to me) and 
kept running through my 
mind yesterday. The Band 
often does not quite accom- 
plish what they set out to 
do, and they have some 
pretty abrupt shifts of 
mood, and taste. 


Creedence has an in- 
stant-effect, a projection of 
unqualified com 
Over the long haul, howev- 
er, The Band may leave 
more of permanent subsi- 
ance with us all. 


Both groups are a tribute 
to American popular inusic 
of the last few years. 
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‘They Sure Can Play’ 


The Band Triumphs Again 


By DAVID WEIL 

I'll be down to get you ina 
taxi honey 

Better be ready by half past 
eight 

Now honey don’t be late 

I want to be there 

When The Band starts playing. 

Saturday night and The Band 
was back. As they stode on stage 
at the Berkeley Community 
Theater the packed crowd gave 
them a louder ovation than most 
groups ever hear at the end of 
their sets. Christ. . .The Band! 
They were a success before ever 
playing a note. 

Garth Hudson, burly and 
bearded, at the organ; dressed in 
pink and purple, Richard Manuel 
on Piano; Levon Helm behind the 
drums; Rich Danko up front on 
bass; and Robbie Robertson; 
songwriter and lead _ guitarist, 
looking about 35 in a light suit. 
The Band. 

Robertson taps his foot - two, 
three, four - leads into a funky riff 
and Danko wails: “If your 
memory serves you well. . .” 
Dylan’s classic “This Wheel On 
Fire”’ starts the show. 


Note-for-note like their album, 
The Band’s music can only be 
called perfect. Every sound each 
member makes fits flawlessly 
together to form the _ tightest 
music around today. 


The down-home, country 
melodies were just what the 
audience was there to hear. Many 
were rocking in their seats or 


singing along. The applause after 
each song thundered on into the 
next number. People were yelling: 
“Play all night.’’ And they almost 
did. After nearly two hours, The 
Band had played several cuts from 


their first LP, one new number 
and virtually their entire second 
album. For an encore they took 
the Four Tops’ hit “Loving You 
Has Made My Life Sweeter Than 
Ever’? and made it sound like it 
had been written for them. The 
standing ovation that followed 
lasted for a long time. 


Rick Danko was the only one 
moving around, putting on a 
show, and he looked slightly 
incongruous. They didn’t need to 
put on a show-their music was 
their show. 


Part of The Band’s brilliance is 
their versatility: Robertson writes 
almost all the songs for the others 
to sing and plays an exceptional 
lead guitar; Danko does much of 
the singing, while fingering a live 
bass; when Helm isn't pounding 
out rhythmic beats and singing, 
he’s handling a guitar or a 
mandolin; Manuel’s eerie voice 
and piano work barely outshine 
his drumming ability; and 
Hudson, who proved himself to be 
a great rock organist with his ten 
minute introduction to “Chest 
Fever,” also sings and plays piano, 
accordian, sax, slide trumpet, and 
clavinette. 


Nothing can accurately 
describe the music or the 
atmosphere that prevails when 
The Band gets going, but as one 
young kid hollered out: “These 
guys sure can play.” 
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Santa Barbara, California 
Robertson Gym 
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The {one and only) Band 
comes to Robertson Gym 


Sunday, February 1, 1970, 
is the date of the most 
significant rock music event of 
the new year: The Band, 
appearing at 7 p.m. at the 
University of California at 
Santa Barbara, Robertson 
Gym, in a_ special concert 
presented by the Associated 
Students Concerts Committee. 

What marks an evolution? Is 
it significant when it occurs, or 
only when attention is 
focussed upon it? Consider The 
Band. 

For years, they have 
developed, refined and 
expanded their musical range. 

From their beginnings as 
The Hawks, playing behind 
Ronnie Hawkins throughout 
the South, The Band was 
exposed to two of the major 
forces in Contemporary 
American music: Soul and 
Country music. 


Then, in 1965, the group 
became associated with Bob 
Dylan. Without peer, Dylan 
was then in the midst of his 
turning from folk music to 
electric rock, a journey on 
which The Band accompanied 
him. 

After backing Dylan in 
many albums, the group 
released “Music from Big 
Pink,” then demonstrating in 
their own right, their great 
range of talent. Both “The 
Weight,” used subsequently in 
the film “‘Easy Rider,” and “I 
Shall Be Released,” became 
important standards on radio. 

In cutting their second 
album, titled The Band, they 
eschewed the complications of 
a commercial sound studio, 
choosing instead to work in a 


simple room, working the 
sound console themselves. 

The result has been hailed as 
one of the very best of 1969 
by the Los Angeles Times, Eye 
Magazine, Village Voice, and 
many others. A single, “Up on 
Cripple Creek,” is on the top 
10 throughout the country. 

(Continued on p. 17, col. 2) 


| The Band | 


(Continued from p. 15) 

Their integrity and one 
(among them, they play 1 
instruments) led Time 
Magazine to feature The Band 
on the cover of the January 12, 
1970, issue as the new sound in 
country rock. To listen to The 
Band, however, is to realize 
that they defy any attempt at 
such categorization. They are 
quite simply, unique. 

At their request, The Band 
will present the entire show 
and will bring their own sound 
from Woodstock. The concert 
is sponsored by the Associated 
Students Concerts Committee 
and is produced by 
Strongwinds Productions. 

Tickets are $3.75 in 
advance, and may be secured at 
Jim Salzer’s Music Emporium 
— Oxnard and Thousand Oaks; 
Music Box and Burton's Music 
— Ventura; Cartunes in Stereo 
~ Santa Barbara and Isla Vista; 
Record Rack — Goleta; 
Discount Records — Isla Vista; 
Coopers Clothes — Lompoc; 
Sousa’s Music — Santa Maria; 
Brown's Music — San Luis 
Obispo, and at all Wallich’s 
Music Stores in Los Angeles. 
For further information, please 
phone (805) 968-9674. 


Associated Students 
Concerts Committee 
Presents 


tid) 
THE BAND xc 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 1S! 7:OOpm 
ROBERTSON GYM UCSB 


TICKETS: PUBLIC £3.75 STUDENTS $3.25 IN ADVANCE 


TICKETS AVAILABLE 
UCen Ticket Booth, Discount Recoras—iV, Gramaphone 
Shope—-IV, Record Rack—Goleta, Gramaphone Shop— 
S.B., Car Tunes in Stereo—S.B., Music Box—Ventura, 
Burton's Music--Ventura, Saizer's Music Emporium— 
Thousand Oaks Oxnard, IN L.A.—Wallich’s & Liberty 
ticket agency's, Cooper's Clothes--Lompoc, Sonsa’s 
Music—Santa Maria, Brown's Music—San Luis Obispo. 


nSWihds Productions 
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Angry ‘Band’ fans vent their spleen 


By HILARY KAYE 
Staff Writer 


One hundred-fifty angry 
juveniles caused the Santa 
Barbara Sheriff's Department 
to send out reinforcements to 
aid the campus police in 
halting a small riot Sunday 
night. 


Standing outside of 
Robertson Gym, which was 
filled with 3,700 persons 
attending “The Band” concert, 
the youths—police estimate 
their ages between 10 and 


17--began to hassle the campus 
police on duty. 


Rocks and bottles were 
thrown at the officers by angry 
persons, unable to attend the 
concert. At 8:50 p.m. the 
Santa Barbara Sheriffs 
Department received a call for 
help from the campus police at 


juveniles outside who caused 
all the trouble.” 

Three officers of the 
Sheriff's Department suffered 
minor injuries. None of the 
juveniles were reported a 
injured 


According to Chickering, it 
is uncertain how many officers 
the Gym, according to Lt were called to give aid to the 
Chickering of the Sheriffs campus police. The estimate 
Department was “about 10 officers.” 

“The 3.700 inside were very Reports from thos present 
calm and peaceful,” Chickering have sightly higher figures 
commented. “It was the however 





February 6, 1970 


Long Beach, California 


Civic Auditorium 


AMERICA’S HOTTEST 
NEW ROCK GROUP! 


TAL 
BIND 


February 6 
Long Beach Auditorium 


This week! 74 entertaining reasons to try 
your nearby TLEHETAGN electronic box office. 


KRLA presents 


THE BAND 


Fri, Feb. 6 


JOSE GRECO 


THE SONS Sat., Feb. 21 
Sat., Jan. 31 Tickets available soon 


SANTA MONICA CIVIC 
Produced by Concert Associates LONG BEACH AUDITORIUM 


| YOUNGBLOODS 


Sight & Sound Productions presents 


GLENN 
MILLER 
SINGERS 


Fri., Feb. 13 
HOLLYWOOD PALLADIUM 


COLLINS 


Fri., Feb. 13 

LONG BEACH AUD, 
Sat., Feb. 14 

SANTA MONICA CIVIC 
Tickets available scorn 
Sat., Feb. 28 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
, (Bridges Auditeriam) 


Pasadena Art Museum 
presents 


Va ji Takahashi 


pianist 
Wed., Feb. 11 
PASADENA ART MUSEUM 
Colorado & Orange Grove Bivds., Patadens 


EXPLORAMA ‘70 


Travel Films 
Norse Adventure san. 23 4 29 


. 
| Love Mexico rev. 17 018 
SANTA MONICA CIVIC 


Virgil Fox, organist 
Wod., Feb, 18 
PASADENA CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


Dramatized, Produced & Directed 
by Ted Roter 


“Hilarious! Immortal Comedy 
Tale of the Ghetto 


“THE KING OF 
THE SCHNORRERS” 


Every Fri., Sat., Sun. 
MANHOUSE, 


Every Thurs., Fri., Sat. 
EBONY SHOWCASE THEATRE 
4720 W, Washington Bivd, 


“THe ct Tennessee Williams’ 


“COMINGS AND GOINGS” “THE ies FRAULEIN" 
pe sat Jay Stephens’ 


“BURL UE is ALIVE" 
MEMORIAL WLigUIO THEATRE Now thru Jan. 31 
Coming from New York 
BLACK QUARTET 
CO. THEATRE taka 
INNER CITY CULTURAL CENTER 


1024 $, Robertson Bive, 1615 W. Washington Bivd. 
Abe Saperstein’s 


HARLEM 
GLOBETROTTER:S 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 


AND DEER PARK 


MOVIELAND 
Wax Museu 
Buy 1 ticket for both 
attractions and save up 


fo $1.00 at Ticketren only, 
BUENA PARK 


2 p.m., Sun,, Jan, 25 
m FORUM 
Wed., Jan, 28 
LONG BEACH ARENA 


KRLA presents 


JEFFERSON AIRPLANE 


HOT TUNA 

IT’S A BEAUTIFUL DAY 
GLENN McKAY'S 
HEADLIGHTS 


Sat., Feb. 7 
ANAHEIM CONVENTION CENTER 


Produced by Concert Associates 


The Claremont Coilezes 
In asociation with $, Hurok 
present 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


Tues., Feb, 17 


Claremont 
Colleges 
(Bridges 

Auditorium) 


Coleman Chamber Concerts 
pr 2 ents 


ih Bartok 
\ Quartet 


Sun., Feb. 8 


BECKMAN AUDITORIUM 
CALTECH. PASADENA 
Actor's Theatre presents 
GUY STOCKWELL 


JOHN MILFORD 
BARBARA ANDERSON 


in 
“00 YOU KNOW THE MILKY WAY?" 
Directed by Rudy Sofari 
Every Fri., Sat. & Sua, 


Gallery Theatre 
325 Santa Monica Blvd, 


BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
at 
“A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE” 


aso starrn 
MICHAEL WITNEY 


Now Playing 


LAS PALMAS THEATRE 
1642 N. Las Paimas 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
(WEST) presents 
JONNY ROYAL 
@ one-act play 
Films by H, J, Roman 
Singer Darlene Domenico 
Fri, & Sat. 8:30 and also 


EARTHLIGHT THEATRE 
“Brilliant’'—Hwd, Reporter 
Fri. & a a 700 p.m. 
3 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


BOXING 
World Welterweight 


eo “reg 


NAPOLES vs LOPEZ 


Sat., Feb. 14 
we FORUM 


SOUL’7O 

ISLEY BROTHERS 

THE DELLS 

BOOKER T. AND THE MG’S 


special gue 


ti Camino College pre 


BELLA RUDENKO 


Coloratura-Soprana 


Tues., Feb. 3 


NATIONAL BALLET OF 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Sat., Feb. 


JOHN 
SEBASTIAN 


ALIRIO DIAZ, Classical Guitarist, Fri Jan ° 
HERBIE HANCOCK SEXTE ' 
ALWIN NIKOLAIS DANCE, ss 
RICHARD LEAKEY Liga Sun 
TRETEAU DE PARIS ‘ 


El Camino College Auditorium BNATIONAL BALLET Sy WASH? 


CRENSHAW & REDONDD BEACH BLVD. 


Misha Dichter 


pianist 
Sat., Jan, 31 


Vienna Choir Boys 
Wed,, Feb, 11 
Presented by special arangemant 
with $, Hurok 


BECKMAN AUDITORIUM 
CALTECH. PASADENA 


“Murderously Funny!” 
wr Dan Selvae, LA lee 


Jules Feitter's 
WI Wy, 
“hhh SE 


MER DD. 
AN ww" 


CENTURY CITY PLAYHOUSE 
10508 W. Pica Blvd, W. LA, 


ARC actors repertory company 
presents 


“don't pass go” 


directed by Philip Brookes 


Every Fri.. Sat. & Sun, 
Jan, 30 thru Feb, 22 


HORSESHOE STAGE THEATRE 
7458 Mairose Ave. 


ROYCE HALL 
the Nebr l 
new music hall 
of israel 


Los Angeles Concert Association 


present 


Sinfonia Di Como 


Sun., Feb. & 


SHRINE AUDITORIUM 


The Off-Broadway Smash Hit 


JOE EGG 
with 
PETER CHURCH 


Now thru Feb. 7 
NOW PLAYING 


COROMET THEATRE era tucarer >= 
366 N.La Coeneza tu Mega ed 


BURGLAR 


Brigid Brophy 


ia Now thru Jan, 32 Prodiiced by Rick Walters 


Now playing 
STUDIO THEATRE PLAYHOUSE TNEATESLA RY UPLAYEOY 
1944 Riverside Dr. 


CAREER 


744544 Sunset Blvd, tet exrde er) 


DINNER SHOWS 


((CCAMLE CKOVE Steve Rossi & Slappy White 
The Westside Room John Davidson 


Tae HONG KONG BAR Charlie Byrd 
The Kiru Steak House 


New Hope Inn 


Cal State - Long Beach 
BASKETBALL 


LAWRENCE WELK 


+ wom fawy na Anu 


Jan Gl Mar 7 é 14 


“The Drunkard” 
“Gobble Up Stories” 


Jan, 20 
Jan, 31 
Feb, 20 
Feb. 21 
Feb, 27 
Mar.3 


U.C. Santa Barbara Jan, 27 


Liki ieoad ars > ae 
San Jose State y 
Fresno State 
San Diego 
Cal State = L.A. c Jan. 3 Atlanta 
8.0. State Feb. 6 Milwaukee 
U. of Nevada 
nm FORUM 


~ Las Vegas 


128 TICKETRON OUTLETS SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, JOT DOWN THE LOCATION OF THE ONE NEAR YOU, 


LOS ANGELES WILSHIRE AREA 
TICKETAON BOX OFFICE 


10.00 See tco hu, p cs? ade a ey 
t - din 
8000 Wilshire Bivd, oT S. Park View . 


Beverly Hills Union Bank, 3806 Wilshire Blvd, 
World Savings & Loan 
2033 Wilshee Bivd, 


LOS ANGELES DOWNTOWN SOUTH LOS ANGELES 
Cotonial Savings & Loan 


Cotoniat Savings & Loan 8220 S, Vermont 
W. First St. (S) Dolphins of Hollywood 
Harrls & Frank, 644 S. Broadway 8606 S, Brosceay » 
May Co. (Credit Office WEST LOS ANGEL 
"Sore Grosdway (51 May Co, (Credit Ottice) 
Union Bank, 760 S_ pill St. t 
Union Bank, 445 &, Figueroa ooo Lm 
Pacific Savings & Loan, World Savings 
400 N, Vermont Ave. 11601 Wishire ‘end 
(8) Avis Rent A Car, 1207 W. Ord St, 


Playlimers Civic Contec 
122 W. First St. sctsatuen "| 


EAST LOS ANGELES 
(8) Ootohirs of Hollywood 
1065 &. Vernon 


May Co, (Credit Office) 


Shopping Ctr, 


15 Wun Uineoin in Ave. 
ARCADIA 
Pacific Savings & Loan * Moti Gon set Blvd. . 
$401 Whittier Bivd. Pesto Saving & Lo Loan 


LOS ANGELES CRENSHAW AREA World Savings & Loan 
1200 &, Balewin Ava, 


); Dolphins of Hollywood BAKERSFIELD c 
4108 Crenshaw Blvd, Harris & Frank 


1) May So. Co, {erode Ottice) 2701 Ming Ave. 


shaw Dred. BELL honey yy 
Pacific State Aldine Sere 43, Ing, Pacific Savings & Loan 


4713 W, Venice Biva 


BEVERLY HILLS 
Harris & Frank, 5450 Wilshire Bl, 1) Sever Hilton Hotel 
Wilshite Bivd, 
(5) Discoum Records 
270 N. Beverty Or. 
Union Bank, ae nog re Bivd. 


(6) May Gon tor ic va ) 
a redit Cilfice 
)MLSo Ln P 


50 La Palm 
Harris & Frank, 6294 on the Mail 
© Wallichs Music Coty 
6374 On the Mali 


BUADANK 
Cantury Travel, 3319 W. Magnolia 
CANOGA PARK 
Harris & Frank 
6511 Fallbrook Ave. 


t 
(5) | = eee oe ce) 9204 Stonewood 


Fecific Savings & Loan 


opanga 
8) Heaee of 


abe 
ANAHEIM igh 
18) Michael Kay For Mon wily At pied 


CARLSBAD 
(5) May Co, Credit Office) 
2501 Ei Camino eal 
CARSON 
(5) bet ie rhe For Von 


coMTURY ¢ city 
in Avis Rent A Car 
vieee Leet 


10260 Santa {uoniea Blvd, 
HULA VISTA 
Harris & Frank 
565 Broadway Ave. 6400 Pacitic 
cla 


REMONT 
Colonial Savings & Loan 
5740 E. Fiorance Ava, 400 N, indian Hill Bivd, 


COSTA MESA 
Harris & Frank 
9333 Briste! St. 
Pacitic Savings & Loan 
South Coas: Plaza 
Walsichs Music City 
South Coast Plaza 
(8) May Co, (Credit Otfice) 
South Coast Plaza 
COVINA 
(8) Shel! Deater 
121 N. Grand 


DOWNEY 
Pacific Savings & Loan 
8211 Firestone Biv, 

Pacitic Savings & Loan 
10000 Lakewood Bivd, 
(5) Harris & Frank 


ner 
16509 S. Normandie 
GLENDALE 
Harris & Frank 
244 Brand Bovd, 
(S) Pike's Restaurant 
1059 N, Glendale Ave, 
nm St. HOLLYWOOD 
* The Droadway 
6300 Hollywood Bivd, 
Harris & Frank 
6207 Hollywood Bivd, 


GAROENA 
(8) Foot Go. Gen Men 


HUNTINGTON PARK 
Harris & Prank 


HUNTINGTON BEACH 
Harris & Frank 
Tii7 Eounger St. 


” Wallichs Music, Sunset & Vine 


INGLEWOOD 
Inglewood Cromshaw Tours & Travel 
2566 W, Imperiat tewy, 


LA CRESCENTA 
Pacitic Savings & Loan 
262) Foothill Bivd, NEWPORT BEACH rina 


LAGUNA BEACH 
World Savings & Loan ; 
292 S$. Coast Hwy. Pacitic S Th nan 
LAKEWOOD 
Harri & Frank 
24 Lakewood Bird, 
(5) be Co, (Credit Oflica) 
5100 Lakewood Siva, 
Wallon Music City 
$255 Lakewood Bivd. 
(8) Carwood Drug Co., 4234 Woodruff 


LA MESA 


MONTCLAIR RIVERSIOR 
(8) May Co, (Credit Office) Harris & Frans 
$00 Montclair Piatra Lane 
MONTEREY PARK 
Pacific Savings & Loan 
201 N. Garfield Ava. Harris & Frans en 
2 St Wane 
* The Groadway (8) May Ca, (Cremir Office 17600) 
47 Fashion Island 00 inland Conter 


216 Inland Ce 
6276 Lankershim Bird 
Union Bank, 12149 Victor, 1865 E, 4 9! 
(3) May Co. (Credit 0! a 
150 Laurel Canyon Biv i! 
NORTHRIDGE 

World Savings & Loan (S 

0036 Reseda Siva, 1702 Cu »v 8 
ONTARI 


SAN PEORO 


San DIEGO 
* Bank 1 


World Savings & Loan 


Harrie & Frank 521 N. Euclid ) Cabeitio ’ 
5500 Grossmont Center Or, ORANGE 1223 G, Gating e 


LAS VEGAS 
Harris & Frank 
9540 Maryland Parkway 


(s) Pe one wn MCA 
renee foes Y' Th 
101 S, Magnolia Bivd. Ta ne 
{S) Avis Aent A Car, 541 Long Seach St P 
(5) Harris & Frank, 249 Pine Ave, Harris ank 


ALAMITOS 3765 E. Fotnii Bivd, 


Los 


Sports Villa 
12411 Los Alamitos Btyd, 
LyYnNwooo 
World Savings & Loan 
T1170 Long Geach Givd, 


MARINA DEL REY 
(8) The han8e at Sight & Sound 
774 Admiralty Way 


Union Bank, 500 5. Main St. 
SANTA ANA 


OXNA 
(S} Michael Key For Men Harris A 
Canard Twin Centers W281 W, STINE 
Rey 
SANTA BANDARA 
8333 Van Nuys Bled, tlarris & Frank 
ASADENA 621 Stale & Mar 
fu 
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olorado Bi Miramar Motel, 113% 2nd St 
2900 Wilshire Bivd 
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February 14, 1970 
Binghamton, New York 


Men’s Gymnasium, State University 


Sat., Feb. 28, 1970, PRESS, Binghamton, N. Y 


SS ——— oo 


The Band, one of the 
ing folk groups around, gave 
an unpublicized—and _ over- 
attended—concert at the State 
University at Binghamton two 
weeks ago. Some 3,500 per- 


sons made it into the gym for 
the concert, but 500 were left 
out in the cold. For those who 


didn’t make it, here’s a de- 
scription of what it could have 
been like. 


From a syndicated review of the Pasadena show. 





PRESS, Binghamton, N. Y 


Music 


Feb. 14 — Concert, The 
Band, Men's Gymnasium, 
SUAB, 9 p.m., (Sold Out), 
Convocations Committee, 


Feb. 15 — Pop Concert, 
Gary Puckett & the Union 
Gap, Gymnasium, Broome 
Tech, 8:15 p. m 


Feb. 15 — Pop Concert, 
Warren Covington (Tommy 
Dorsey trombonist) with 
Union-Endicott Band, U-E 
High School auditorium, Endi- 
cott, 2 p.m., benefit for U-E 
Band Boosters Club. 


Sat., Feb. 14,1970 2 


Feb. 18-19 — Two-Act Play, 
‘The Happiest Millionaire,” 
by Kyle Crichton, Footlights 
Society of Greene Central 
School, South Canal Street Au 
dilorium, Greene, 8 p. m. 


Feb. 2021 — Comedy, 
Don't Drink the Water,” by 
Woody Allen, Walton Central 
School Auditorium Walton 8&8 
p.m 


Feb. 20-21 — Comedy, “The 
Odd Couple,” Ti-Ahwaga 
Players, Owego Free Acade- 
my, Owego, 8:15 p. m. 


Feb. 19-22 — Play. ‘‘Anti- 


p.m., International Hall For- 
eign Film Festival. 


Feb. 21 — ‘Swedish Film, 
“The Hour of the Wolf,’ by 
Bergman, Lecture Hall No. 1, 
SUAB, 8:15 p.m., Inter- 
national Hall Foreign Film 
Festival. 

Feb. 21 — Silent Western 
Film, “Sky High,” with Tom 
Mix. Sears-Harkness Hall, 
Roberson Center, 8np. m. 


Also Entertaining 


Feb. 14 — Dance, Queen of 
Hearts Valentine Ball, Jewish 
Community Center, 9 p.m. to 
1 a. m., Kappa Delta Sorority 


Calendar 


WHERE TO GO, WHAT TO DO ALONG THE SOUTHERN TIER 


A 


Events for listing in Calendar must be re- 


ceived by TUESDAY NOON before the Satur- 
day of publication. Send data, following the 
form of the accompanying listing to: Saturday 
Calendar, The Evening. Press, Binghamton, 
N. Y., 13902, 


L. a etary - ¥ 
p. m. Fridays at IBM Country 


a es SEE LE P S Ree Toth et 2 ot 


leries, oberson Center, 8&8 


Club, Johnson City. p.m 


Feb. 


THIS WEEK 
14-15 — North Ameri- 


Feb. 20 — Basketball, Niag- 
ara Community College at 
Broome Tech, 8 p. m. 


can Speed Skating Champicn- Feb. 21 — Ballet Master 


ships 


and First Annual 





Photos by Burt Linnetz, probably from this show. 


February 15, 1970 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Costello Gym, Lowell Technological Institute 
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Performing many of fheir most famous 
numbers, the Band arrived and fook Lowell 
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Essielie 






Gym 
by storm. Shown on stage af the Thomas 
F. Costello Gym aro Richard Manuel an 


piano, Robbie Robertson on guitar and 
Levon Helm on drums. 


The Band scores a sellout at LTI 


LOWELL—The Thomas F. Casiclla Gym of 
Lowell Technological Institute was filled to near 
capacity Sunday as hundreds of Greater-Low- 
ells young people gathered for a 4 p. m. concert 
by The Bard. 

Despite the driving snowstorm, the peaple 
turncd out to hear The Rard perform such 
songs as “This Wheels on Fire,” ‘Rockin’ 
Chair,” “Chest Fever," “The Weight” and the 
Bob Dylan perned, “I Shall Be Reteascd.” Fol. 
lowing a skort intermission, the five members 
of the “country rock” group returned, and had 
the aucience rocking and moving to the heat 
of their unigue sound. Doing such tunes as 
“Jemima Surrender,” “Jawhane.” “Across the 
Great Divide’ and “Up on Cripple Creek,"’ The 
Band brovght the audience to its fect at the end 


of the set, and screaming for cneores which 
the group happily did. 

‘This sellout concert was the [inal allrac- 
lion of the All-Tech Week-end which began Fri- 
day evening. A basketball rally and a gare 
against Jersey City State opened Friday night's 


activities followed by © dance {featuring The - 


Beacon Street Union and The Orphans. 


Salurday’s event began with a_ couples’ 
breakfast and then a hockey game against Con- 
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Base-quitarist Rick Danko was caught in this 
transfixed pose by Sun Photographer Jack 
Cheasty as Danko was appearing with The 
Band during All-Tech Weekerd. 


eecticut Tricycle races added a comical ele- 
ment to the aflernoon’s activities. and the sports 
fans were quite happy to view the basketball 
contest between LTE and Rutgers. Saturday 
was culminated by a nightclub night featuring 
orchestras and a comedian held in Cumnock 
tall, 


February 21, 1970 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Roberts Center, Boston College 


NARRAGANSETT BREWING CO. 
IN COOPERATION WITH BOSTON COLLEGE 


Presents “THE B AND” 


The Boston Globe 
Overflow crowd hears 


‘The Band’ at B.C. Center 


Tuesday, February 24, 1970 


SAT. EVE., FEB. 21, 8 P.M. 
Roberts Center, Boston College 
Tickets $5.00—$4.00—$3.00 


The Band played at Bos- 
ton College on Saturday 
night, and, hopefully, those 
responsible for the physical 
arrangement of the concert 
were taken out and 
drubbed on Sunday morn- 
ing. 


After standing in the 
cold for up to an hour, five 
or six thousand people 
were crammed through 
two doors to pass through 
two turnstyles (that’s right, 
like in the subway .. .) 
into the aircraft hanger 
called Roberts Center. A 
gnat would have had trou- 
ble finding a seat. 


Fury aside, the concert 
was excellent. The audi- 
ence expected a great deal 
of The Band and got more. 
The sound system was rea- 
sonable under the circum- 


stances, and the concert | 


was well balanced in mood 
and material. 


The Band consists of five 
very talented musicians, 
but evaluation of the group 
on the basis of individuals 
would, I think, miss the 
point entirely. There are 
many fine musicians 
around these days. 


The success of The Band 
lies in the creation of a 
unity, a whole which is 
more than the sum of the 
parts. The musically tight 
result is rare indeed in to- 
day’s ego market. To call 
them another rock group 
would be to overlook the 


classical and jazz nuances | 
permeating their work. 


One exception in the 
concert to this was Garth 
Hudson's brilliant organ 
solo. Somehow, he man- | 
aged to encapsulate musi- | 
cal forms ranging from 
what sounded like six- 
teenth century classical to 
modern jazz and rock in a 
spectrum that was mind- | 
bending. 

Very few performances 
would have been worth the 
aggravation of being at this 
concert, but The Band | 


came through. Nonetheless, 
a pox on those who ran it. 


JOHN SYNNOTT 


“A LUSTY JOYOUS 
MUSICAL. scoot athinso 


RAY WALSTON 
CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
MARTYN GREEN 


SEATS NOW ON SALE 
SITS wars. THune 
ia =6& SAT. 2:00 


_ ANOTHER HIT FROM 20th CENTURY-FOX 


RESERVED SEATS NOW 
__ON SALE at BOXOFFICE or BY MAIL 


THE BAND AT BC! Richard Manuel two weeks go at Roberts Center. The Social-Committee-run 
concert will stand out as the best evening of pop r ‘sic on campus for a long time to come. Robertson 
and Helm, in particular, revealed a spontaneity hat effectively destroyed reports of the Band's 
in-concert stiffness. 

In a brief interview with the HEIGHTS Dan > revealed that the group’s third album will be 
recorded in concert. A full interview with the Bar will appear shortly in the pages of the HEIGHTS 
REVIEW. Photo by Jack Bragan. 





February 22, 1970 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Grace Hall, Lehigh University 


The Morning Call, Allentown, Pa. February 28, 1970 


The Band Explores 
TOGETHERLAND 


By JEFF COX . 

In March, 1968, at a little 
place called “Generation” in 
New York, I was present at a 
jam that began about 11 p.m. 
and lasted until 6 a.m. 

Jammers included Janis Jopl- 
in and Big Brother, B.B. King, 
Jimi Hendrix, Buddy Miles, Joni 
Mitchell, Elvin Bishop, Paul 
Butterfield and his band, Sly 
and the Family Stone and Chuck 
Berry. 

The concert by The Band on 
Sunday at Lehigh was better. 

The Band is so together ... 
and Jaime Robbi Robertson, 
Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Rich- 
ard Manuel, Garth Hudson 
played for the people — gave 
them a pull on their bottle of 
wine, 

You’ve Heard It 

There’s not much to say about 
the music. If you’ve heard their 
albums, you’ve heard them live. 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 
REPAIR SERVICE 
— ALL MAKES = 
@ NORELCO © SUNBEAM 
® RONSON ® SCHICK 
© REMINGTON 


SNYDER’S 


PHONE 435-9081 
1801 Tilghman St., Allentown 


MON.-FRI. 8:30-6:00 
Thurs. ‘til 9 Sat. ‘til 4 


Only in concert, there’s the 
added virtue of seeing them 
play that stuff and hearing it 
through monstrous amps and 
laughing with them over their 
funky little mistakes. 


The Stones come off as sym- 
bols — electric, exciting, chal- 
lenging, erotic. The Band comes 
off as people — real, peaceful, 
human... . laying out that music 
(writ by hand) for y’all to enjoy. 

Like one of the fine Dixieland 
jazz bands of old, The Band 
jumps each others’ musical 
lines; maybe Richard Manuel 
on the piano jagging his shoul- 
ders takes a line to the top and 
Levon Helm on drums brings it 
halfway down before Rick Dan- 
ko finishes it. There’s a total 
awareness not only of the music 
each is playing but of what each 
other is playing, too. It’s all one 
thing the way they do it. 

Sounds Simple 

It sounds simple — as all 
great music does. 

The Band literally left that 
Sunday afternoon crowd incred- 
ulous. The concert seemed to 
have happened — but it was so 
good it’s hard to believe it was 
real — that five men could just 
walk on a stage and pick up 
their instruments or sit down at 
their instruments and play that 
music. 

The Band is at a place... 

Oley walks back up to the 
house from the crick — a good 
shiffling man, his jeans dusty 


~__ Continued on Page 6, Column 2 





—TRI-COLLEGE PRESENTS 


STEPPENWOLF | 


Saturday, March 14 


Agricultural H 


— Allentown Fairgrounds— 


5 SUL P 


HE MORNING CALL, 


Allentown, Pa., Monday, Feb. 23, 1978 


The Band 
Sends brig 
At Lehi igh b, 


The Band, one o 
popular aps with the college | 
set thrilled nearly 3,500 stud- 
ents and their dates at Lehigh | 
University yesterday. 

The five-member group, | 
which has become the hottest 
concert attraction across the 
country, played songs from its 
best-selling albums, “Music 
From Big Pink" and “The 
Band.” 


Formed in the early 1960s, 
The Band has attracted large 
crowds in the last two years | 
from Woodstock to San Fran- 
cisco to hear its spiritual lyr- 
ics and gentle music 

Among the numbers per- 
formed during the two-hour 
concert yesterday were “The 
Weight.” “Up on Cri ppie 
Creek" and “Rockin’ Chair,” 


— TICKETS (Advance 


4.00 


The Band 


Continued From Page 6 
and his smile stained with to- 
bacco juice. 

He sits on the wooden steps of 
the porch and leans back on the 
railing. You can hear the flies 
buzzing and the smell of sum- 
mer rises off the hot earth. 

Oley wants to fix that rear 
axle on the truck but it’s so 
comfortable on the porch. He 


watches a house dog rolling on 
the grass. Oley’s thinking: 

“Peaceful ... as it should be 

. feel there’s spirits over in 
that grove, under the leaves. 
Thanks for all this, Lord. I know 
you’re with me. Flies doing a 
dance ... little spirals in the 
dust ... I can see behind it, 
Lord. I can feel you pouring 
through. Move me anyway you 
want to.” 

Oley stretches his legs and 
falls asleep. 

Feelings Come Through 

The Band’s music is about 
death and how gentle it can be if 
you don’t hassle it. And about 
life, and how wonderful it-can be 
if you can dig it. And about the 
past, and how experience with 
“it’’ can sustain you. And the fu- 
ture, how like a storm the light 
rushes through cities and over 
the countryside . . 

The Band gives truth to Dy- 
lan’s line about “Look out, the 
saints are comin’ through.” 
From their elevation on the 
stage they can watch the sea of 
good humor rising from their 
generation. They know that 
when the weight comes down, it 
will burn heaviest in places like 
Cleveland and Houston and Al- 
lentown. 

They are convinced of the ulti- 
mate triumph of “it” ... you 
know, everything is everything 

. they live in “‘it’s”’ asylum. 

To the man who sees the sur- 
face of The Band — you 
wouldn’t believe what's inside. 
Look out America, your gods 
are alive. 





March 6, 1970 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Ferris Auditorium, Trinity College 


Notes: 
2 shows. 


THE HARTFORD COURANT; IT: Saturde 
ee March 7, 1970 


The Band The Band | 
Makes It 





With Crowd 


The Band—the name is sim- 
ple, direct, and truthful; it fits 
the group perfectly. 

Its music is solid rock, which, 
from time to time is flavored | 

with country, gospel or blues.|' 
They are five extremely talent- 
ed musicians who, after having}: 
been together nearly 10 years, |, 
are as tight as a well-wound 
watch. 

The Band performed twice at : 
Trinity College Friday night, to’ A 
the universal delight of packed! 
halls. To ears blistered from 
years of listening to acid-rock, 
it is a pleasure to hear a group 
in which every instrument is au-|; 
dible and distinct. 

If Friday night’s performance 
lacked some excitement, it is 
because The Band seldom!’ 
shouts, runs back and forth, or 
destroys its instruments. It 
salks on, Captivates its audi- 
ence, then stalks off. 

The group is Robbie Robert- 
son, guitar; Rick Danko, bass; 
and Richard Manuel, Levon 
Helm and Garth Hudson, who 
can play drums, piano, organ, 
mandolin, woodwinds, and Moog 
synthesizer. 

Versatile 

Their constant shifting from:' 
instrument to instrument some- 
times caused a snicker in the ' 
audience, but each time the re-! 
sulting song proved they wer-| 
en’t just showing off. Each ' 
selection was carefully bal-| 
anced, blended and suited to the: 
instruments. 

The selections which raised| 
the most applause were, nof.' 
surprisingly, familiar songs: “‘T|: 
Shall Be Released,” “Up on 
Cripple Creek,” and ‘‘The 
Weight.” | 

The Band, which backed up, 
Bob Dylan ‘several years ago, 
has that Dylan blend of country 
and hard reck, vet shifts from 
jballads to up-tempo stompers) 
are made easily. Their own com|, 
‘ positions, which were executed): 
flawlessly, are characterized by). 
Inumerous chord and tempo| 
changes. | 
Small wonder that Bob Dy-. 
‘land asked The Band to back! 
{him up; small wonder that the | 
|Trinity crowds gave The Band, 
eee standing ovations. 

HENRY McNULTY 
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Music From Big Pink: 


The Band, among the best of American rock groups, will appear Friday at 7:45 and 10:30 P.M. in Ferris 


Auditorium. 


March 10, 1970 


Diddie-Wa-Diddie 
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TRINITY TRIPOD 


The Band Improves Trinity’ s Rock n’ Roll 


by Raymond McKee 


5 a Ae , . 1 Be 
UNFAITHFUL SERVANT and many other popular tunes were sung by The Band Friday night in Ferris 


Auditorium. Rick Danko sings lead. 


2 .(Markovitz Photo) 


ircus Hosts| Eliet to Direct Weiss’ 
‘The Investigation’ 


Vaudeville 
In Old Cave 


The Portable Circus Review, 
a group of 10 college students, 
will present improvisational 
sketches at the Old Cave on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday at 8:00 
p,m, and 10:00 p.m. According ' 
to director Chip Keyes ’71, the 
group combines “genuine impro- 
visation and old-fashioned yaude~ 
ville,” 

The group gave one show in the 
Old Cave before Christmas vaca- 
tion, and several members of the 
group have performed in such 
places as the Gaslight Cafe in 
New York, and the Bitter End 
‘Coffee House, also in New York. 

Admission ‘is 50¢, and coffee, 
tea, boullion and cookies will be 
offered GRATIS, 


Write Ithaca College for 


Cummar Coccian Pirtara 


Tryouts for the Theater Arts 
Program's spring major pro- 
duction, originally scheduled for 
Wednesday and Thursday, will be 
, held on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week, March 10 and 11, from 
7-11 p.m. 

The play to be cast is 
the investigation, by Peter 
Weiss, author of Marat/Sade, and 
will be directed by Mr. David F. 
Eliet, THE INVESTIGATION 
deals with the 1964 trial of 18 
former officials of Auchwitz, the 
most notorious of the Nazi death 
camps, where more than 2 mil- 
lion people were put to death, 
Although Weiss shapes his dialogue 
from the actual testimony at the 


trial, the play is by no means 
an historical document. It is a 
study of ‘small men’’ (minor of- 
ficials), who through their actions 
not only allowed the system to 
operate but who, through their 
‘ezeal’’, carried it further than its 
original intentions, The story also 
focuses in on the former prison- 
ers, men and women who were 
deprived of al) dignity. 

Mr, Eliet will attempt to create 
a total theater experience out 
of the play, which will begin with 
Nazi guards dividing the audience 
by sex, like the prisoners were 
divided on the ramp at Auchwitz, 
as they enter the theater. 

Production will take place on 
May 8 9 10 and 11. Tryouts 
are open to all members of the 
Trinity community and nothing 
need be prepared in advance of. 
tryouts. 


The Most 
FANTASTIC SHOW 
of 1970! 


The 
MOODY 
BLUES 


The state of rock and roll music 
at Trinity has improved signifi- 
cantly in the last year. This is due 
mainly to availability of a large 
modern facility and increased ef- 
forts on the part of Dave Knowl- 
ton and the MHBG. (And, it should 
be added, despite the efforts of the 
Hartford Fire Marshall, aman who 
insists upon protecting us not only 
against fire, but against any other 
form of energy that is even POTEN- 
TIALLY dangerous -- the energy 
manifested in such human activities 


‘as, say, dancing -- or in ripping 


him limb from limb should be 
actually ever call off a concert.) 
Almost overnight the .campus’ 
musical entertainment shifted from 
stupid local high-school bands to 
some of the biggest acts in the 
country. The culmination of the 
metamorphosis came last Friday 
night when the Band performed at 
Ferris. 

The Band is a true enigma on 
the modern musical scene, By all 
rights they are a super-group, yet 
with none of the silly super-group 
trimmings, They avoid long tours, 
yet they work regularly. They put 
out albums, but they don't crank 
them out as fast as they possibly 
can (a la Credence Clearwater). 
They have been together for about 
eight years, ‘so they are naturally 
excellent musicians who play to- 
gether well, So on one hand there 
is the confidence that comes from 
being one of the most famous and 
accomplished groups of the last 
few years; yet on the other hand 
there is an element of caution about 
them which cannot be ignored., And 
it is this element of caution that 
will probably affect their future 
(and the future of music in general) 
more than any.element besides 
their desire to keep on performing. 

Before I continue I suppose it 
should be said that the performance 
Friday night was practically fault~ 
less. Everything was smooth and 
polishes, there were no hassles, 
and the Band was really getting it 
on, The really nice thing about 
them was that they didn’t take the 
attitude that so many other groups 
seem to; that they are really doing 
the audience a tremendous FAVOR 


China 
Robert Knapp of Yale 
University will speak on. 
“Centrifugal ‘Tendencies in the 
Early Chinese Republic” 8 p.m. 
Wednesday in Wean Lounge. 


Wilson Awards 


Winston G. Davids ‘70 and 
Robert B. Pippin *70 have been 
designated by the Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowshin 


by coming here to play. They don't 
take any jobs that they don’t want, 
so they WANT to play wherever 
they do, they're not simply WILL- 
ING to play there. This doesn’t 
mean that they’re going to do the 
audience any favors, though. All 
the clapping and stomping in the 
world won't keep them on the stage 
more than 75 minutes. They don’t 
leave with great reluctance, 

Perhaps this is all because the 
Band is not just another amateur 
hand that happened to make it big, 
while retaining their amateur 
status (Steppenwolf, Vanilla 
Fudge). They were an amateur 
band that became a professional 
band and THEN made it big. These 
guys are pretty old: 27, 28, some- 
thing like that. They have decided 
on music as a life’s work, a com- 
mitment that few other bands have 
made (one even wonders about the 
Beatles at times) And this is 
where the elements of caution enter 
the picture. 

One of the most common “com- 
pliments” paid the Band is that 
they sound just like their records. 
It seems that we are beginning to 
value the image over the artistry 
involved in producing the image. 
Did you notice that’ ALL of the 
sound came out of the speakers on 
the sides of the stage? Just like 
on the records, True, other groups 
do the same thing, but I havenever 
seen a band that mixed al] the sound 
before it was sent to the audience. 
Even the drums were coming out 
of the speakers. Just like on the 
records. There were three (count 
them, three) microphones on the 
drums and one on every other 
instrument, Then it was all sent 
through a big 15-channel mixer by 
a technician sitting at stage left, 
and finally out the speakers, Just 
like on the records, The Band gets 
it on, but. they aren't taking any 
chances, Hell, they even brought 
a man along whose sole function 
was to call the Nght cues. 
Light cues!! 

None of this is to their detri- 
ment, I loved the concert, and I. 
wduld willingly pay to see them 
again. But the beginnings are there 
for real trouble. If we get to the 
point where the standard of ex- 
cellence is in “sounding just like 
the record,” then what is the point 
of live music? Is it simply in being 
in the same room with a group 
-while you watch them reproduce 
something you've heard 100 times 
in your own living room? Who 
knows, perhaps one day you'll be 
reading things like: “Last night's 
performance by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was exquisite, Their 
rendition of Brahms’ second was 
almost as good as on the record 
(Columbia MS 123), although the 
acoustics in the Academy of Music 
prevented the technicians from 
mixing the sound properly....” 





March 7, 1970 
East Orange, New Jersey 
Viking Hall, Upsala College 





March 8, 1970 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
Keaney Gym 





March 13, 1970 
Chicago, Illinois 
Opera House 


THE BAND | 
IN CONCERT 


OPERA HOUSE 


FAl,, MAR, 13, 8:90 PLM, 


BOX GFFIGE OPEN 
Tickets: $6.50, 6.50 4.50 3,50 








THE BAND IN CONCERT 


FRI. MAR. 13 — 8:30 P.M. 


Cw ee ry ae 
OPERA HOUSE 


A DD 
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TICKETS AT BOX OFFICE 
MAM ORDERS — SELF SSe0 
STAMPED ENVELOPE TO BOX 
OFFICE — 20N. WACKER, CHICAGO 
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Richard’s Rock | 


already were up — dancing, 
“Are. vere ood 
you 4 
time?” he asked. : 


“Woooo Wao00.” 

“Aw, shut up.” 

And they screamed even 
more. 


It was a crazy week-end. 


The Band doing its thing 
beautifully one t; Little 


y 
Richard doing his beautifully 


the next. The one at the 
Opera house, with the audi- 
ence sitting, listening, enjoy- 
ing. The at Five Stages, 
with the audience up dancing 
joining in, and enjoying. 

All somehow indicative of 
how much there is in rock 
today for everybody. 

The Band was at its best, 
and much more relaxed than 
last time it was here, There 
were the same songs, mostly 
from the second album, par- 
tially from the first album, 
and a couple of new ones. 
But there was something dif- 


ferent. 

They're getting heavier. 
“Up on Cripple Creek” has a 
much bigger beat than be- 
fore, It’s less country, more 
rock, And Robbie Robertson, 
especially, is showing that 
when music has completely 


moved back into The City, 
he and his are not 
going to be in the 
move. He does some fan- 
tastic guitar work that I 
would have thought totally 
out of his bag. 

Most of the songs were that 
way: “Jawbone,” “Unfaith- 
ful Servant,” ‘‘Wheel’s on 
Fire.” Even “Long Black 
Veil.” And, somehow, it 
works, 

Before the show started, I 
wouldn’t have believed The 
Band doing “‘Slippin’ and Slid- 
in’.” But when they finally 
went into it, it seemed per: 
fectly natural. 

So what makes their Little 
Richard different from Little 
Richard’s , Little Richard? 
The Band is a group of seri- 
ous musicians, n the 
audience starts to clap along, 
they say, “We'll keep time. 
You just sit there and 
groove,” ) , 

Little Richard would rather 
everyone get up and have 
fun. He’s having fun, When 
his backup group, the Crown 
Jewels, are playing in the 
bridge, he’s smiling at the 
audience, and laughing, and 
going Woooo. 

Everything he does is from 
the magic year 1956—“Rip It 
Up,” “Lawdy Miss Clawdy,” 
“Good Golly Miss Molly,” 
“Ready Teddy.” 

“t's,” he says, “the real 
rock ‘n’ roll.” It’s not as good 
as the music The Band plays, 
and he knows it. But he likes 
it the way it is. And the audi- 
ence évidently does too. 

“Are you having a good 
time?” 

“Yeah!” 

“Well, if you’re having a 
good time, say Wooo0.”” 

“Woooo.” 

“Aw, shut up.” 

“Yeah!” 

Yeah ! ! 









March 14, 1970 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Music Hall 


THE BAND 
IN CONCERT 


THE BAND IN CONCERT 


MUSIC HALL 
SAT. MAR. 14 8:30 P.M. 
$4 - $5 - $6 
TICKETS ON SALE NOW 


ALL BURROWS STORES AND CONVENTION 
CENTER BOX OFFICE 


BELKIN PRODUCTIONS PRESENT 
AT MUSIC HALL 


BAND 


FROM THE COVER OF TIME MAGAZINE TO CLEVELAND 


SAT., MARCH 14, 8:30 P.M. 


TICKETS 5655.54 
BURROWS—419 EUCLID AVE. 


ENCLOSE SELF ADORESSED STAMPED ENVELOPE 


Tickets $4-$5-$6 — All. ae haat 


Tickets on Sale Now 
Mayflower Travel Bureau — Phone 376-7117 


and Halcyon Days Town House Hotel—Kent 


(Cleveland) 
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Without Gimmicks ‘The Band’ 
Makes Great Music Together 


By JANE SCOTT 





THE BAND IN CONCERT 


THEY HAVE BEEN . 


They play music. 

No jumping up and down. 
No wiggling. No weird hair- 
dos. Not even a wild warm- 
up band to precede them. 

They are “The Band.” 


A SELL-OUT crowd of 
young people was at Music 
Halil Saturday night when 
The Band started playing. 
An estimated 300 more tried 
to get in. They did not want 
the group to leave, cheering 
and stamping for an encore. 







SAT. MAR. 14th—8:30 P.M.—Music Hall 
Tickets—$4-$5-S6—All Seats Reserved 
Tickets on Sale Now—All Burrows 


Stores and Convention Center Box 
elkin Productions 


“Tt’s too hard to jump 
around and play at the 
same time,” said songwri- 
ter and guitarist Jamie Rob- 
ertson, backstage. 


Bob Dylan chose this Cap- 
itol recording quintet for his 
back-up band in 1965. He 
has good taste. 

Bass player Rick Danko, 
organist Garth Hudson, 
drummer Levon Helm, pi- 
anist Richtrd Manvel and 
Robertson showed what it 
really meaus to be together 
in music. 


called “the new sound of 
country rock, half country 
— half gospei and good hard 
rock.” They call it ““music”’ 
and they have been in it 10 
years. 


The program ranged from 
the rhythmic rocker hit “Up 
in Cripple Creek’ to Bob 
Dylan’s poignant “I Shall 
Be Released.” The Band 
sang of love, brotherhood 
and old Mississippi. 


There was a superb organ 
solo by Hudson. And a gui- 
tar song, “Don’t You Tell 
Henry” by drummer Helm, 
while pianist Manuel took 
over on the drums. One of 
the most popular songs was 
“Look Out Cleveland,” writ- 
ten by Robertson. 


Their road manager, a 
former Clevelander, is blue- 
book-born Jon Taplin, Haw- 
ken School and Princeton 
College alumnus. 





March 20, 1970 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Kiel Opera House © 


KSHE /95 Radio 


PRESENTS 


THE BAND 
IN CONCERT 













FALSTAFF. 


KSHE / 95 RADIO 


PRESENT 


THE BAND 
IN CONCERT 
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ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH Fri., March 20, 1970 


It’s Happening Here 









KIEL 


OPERA HOUSE By Bob Kuban 


THE BAND, a nationally 
known five-member group, will 













Friday, March 20 play in Kiel Opera House to- 

3 6:30 P.M. night, starting at 8:30. 
RS Ah NB ‘ The Band consists of Richard 
0O—8: Tickets Manuel, piano, Garth Hudson, 
NOS 30 FM $3.50 - $4.50 -$5:50 organ, Levon Helm, drums, 


KIEL OPERA HOUSE Robbie Robertson, lead guitar, 


$3.50—$4.50—$5.50 


On Sale Goldies Ticket Office, 
Arcade Bldg. Mail orders ac- 
cepted, send self-addressed en- 
velope with check or money or- 
der to Goldies, 812 Olive, St. 
Louis, Mo. 631/01 

Auspices Concert Productions 










On Sale Goldie’s Ticket Agency, Arcade Bldg., and KSHE, 
Radio, 9434 Watson Rd. Mail Orders: Send check or money 
order with self-addressed stamped envelope to Goldie’s 
Ticket Agency, Arcade Blidg., 812 Olive St., St. Louls, 


Missouri 63101, 


SAT RDAY, MARCH 





and Rick Danko, bass. All the 


ai, 


try 


tice 


men also do vocals. 
Their special style is ‘‘coun- 


rock”’ and listeners wil! no- 
that the sound level 1s 





low. 


1970 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


The Band Played On; Crowd Liked It 


By HARPER BARNES 
The Band, in the midst of a 
grinding series of one-night 
stands, came into Kiel Opera 


House last night and put on a 
line demonstration of knee-slap- 


ping, foot-stomping, hand-clap- 


ping rock and roll music. 
Unlike many rock groups, the 


Band just comes out on stage, 
on time — or as close to it as 
you can get in the chaos of a 


rock concert — and plays its 
richly textured variety of good- 
time music. 

The capacity audience of 3400 
seemed quite happy to torgo 
theatrics and flights of tempera- 
ment. It was content to just lis- 
ten to the Band play and sing 
about country people — prison- 
ers, murderers, soldiers, farm- 
ers and prophets. 

It was the first rock concert 
in recent memory that deliv- 
ered what it advertised and, 


thankfully, nothing more, The 
Band played two sets of 45 min- 
utes each, and the audience was 
not asked to sit through any of 
those warm up groups that al- 
ways spend more time tuning 
up than playing. 
Solid, Professional 


The first half of the concert 
was solid and professional. The 
quintet opened with Rick Dan- 
ko's tight-throated vocal on 
Dylan’s ‘‘Wheel’s on Fire’’ and 
closed with a version of Jaime 


Robbie Robertson's rock clas- 
sic, ‘The Weight.” 

For the second half, the 
group seemed looser and 
caught up more in the music. 
They went into a_ series of 
their best songs and each was 
a triumph. 

Barrelhouse Piano 

The encore, with much of the 
audience standing, was Little 
Richard's rock warhorse, “‘Slip- 
ping and Sliding.” 

The last time they played that 
around here—last summer at 
pop festival in Edwardsville— 
Bob Dylan showed up to help 
them along. Dylan was not in 
town this time, but nobody in 
the audience seemed disappoint- 
ed. The Band was just fine al! 
by itself. 





March 21, 1970 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Crisler Arena 


Nepigras 


presents 


THE BAND 


Saturday, March 21, 8:30 p.m. 
Crisler Arena (Events Building) 


Tickets: $3-$4-$5 On Sale now in 
Lobby of Mich. Union or call 763-1107 


michgras presents 


THE BAND 


saturday, march 21,1970 
8:30 p.m. 


tickets: $3-$4-$5 in the 
michigan union lobby 


chrysler arena 


THE 


BAND 


IN CONCERT 


Sat., Mareh 21—8:30 P.M. 
CRISLER ARENA 


(Events Building) 


TICKETS: $3.00-34.00-—85.00 
ON SALE Union Lobby 9:30-4:30 


enthusiastic Bediense in rg ‘Byenwe sihionthn ran ENS. See Review, Page 2. 
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a Southern exposure 
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{" 


ee By ANN 1, MATTES 


Last summer I spent some 
te in Lone Mountain, Tenn, 
143 hours from the 

inkling of a city, the 

ots “offered a second rate 
 @rive-in and Frosty Freeze as 
‘Tegular entertainment, The only 


‘other pleasure I discovered was 


f / 


veloped an avid interest in the 


__Bince she’ mountain blocked 
ll radio signals except for the 

lo farm station, I soon de- 
sOund. Broadcasting 

8-5 the station usually 
offered about six hours of re- 


“corded music, and the rest of 


© time was devoted to music 
‘originated in the local churches. 
i rid this time I learned 
importance of country music 

1 the South. Multiply this ex- 
by about three hun- 

il, and you may have some 
of what it means to The 


From the moment the group 
Bisercacies the mikes, it was 
‘Tove at first sound for the audi- 
ence. Seldom did more than 


several chords begin a new song 
before members of the audience 
started clapping in recognition. 
At times people were so excited 
to hear a favorite that they 
Seemed incapable of calming 
down to enjoy it. 

Southern singers seldom par- 
ticipate emotionally in their 
songs, although the great ma- 
jority of the lyrics are heart 
rendering. Likewise, the mem- 
bers of The Band offer no dra- 
matic performances as they 
work through their music. But 
every once in a, while, they do 
get carried away by their 
rhythm, especially pianist Rich- 
ard Manuel and drummer Levon 
Helm. 


That they do not capitalize 
on showmanship docs not mean 
thelr music leaves something to 
be desired. They have been 
working together for’ ten years, 
and craftsmanship shows. 


Garth Hudson, whom a Time 
reviewer recently called the 
t brilliant organist in the 
rock world,” adds a meshwork 
of improvisation stemming from 
Bach, Angelican hymns and 
funeral music. His lengthy open- 
ing of “Chest Fever” drew an 
occasional whoop from the audi- 


» ence. His agility was so unbe- 
lievable that at moments his 


* album and were nearly finished 


music sounded more like a tape 
running backwards. 

“Robbic" Robertson, guitarist 
and composer of most of the 
group's songs and lyrics, paired 
up with bass player Rick Danko 
to give their music strong melo- 
dic structure. Among them, the 
group plays 15 different instru- 
ments. 

Although four of the five 
members grew up in various 
parts of Ontario, they first en- 
countered each other in the 
South. In 1965 Dylan asked 
them to join him as he began a 
country-wide tour. This was at 
the time he made his infamous 
switch from folk music to folk 
rock. | 

Since then The Band has 
been inextricably linked with 
Dylan. This is unfortunate be- 
Cause as a group they deserve 
to stand on their dwn ten legs. 
While the Great Wonder had 
definite influences in promot- 
ing their popularity and chang- 
ing their lyrics from the senti- 
mental to the seemingly absurd, 
their music reflects other tra- 
ditions as well, Namely, that of 
the King Elvis Prestey. Almost 
in memory of the hip-swinging 
rhythm, peals of agitated 
screams rippled the air, By the 
time The Band worked through 
the highlights of the Big Pink 


The Band 


Two members of the Band share the-experience of country-rock music with an 





with their second album, the 
rest of the audience surrender- 
ed to. the vibrations. 


A dull rumble of clapping and 
thumping began to shake the 
building, and Zig Zag cigarette 
papers were passed around free- 
ly, And when The Band closed 
with “Up On Cripple Creek,” 
the ‘audience lifted up with a 
Standing ovation. 

Looking back on the concert, 


it seems strange that none of ‘ 


the group offered any dialogue 
during the course of the per- 
formance, In fact, they seemed 
to shy away from the mikes 
between songs and change their 
instruments with a nervous 
shuffle, But no one seemed to 
leave disappointed or lacking 
any definite ideas that The 


Band is something less than | 
they expected 





—Datly—Dave Schindel 





March 22, 1970 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Guthrie Theater, Walker Art Center 
Also on the bill: 

Rev. Robert Wilkins 
Robert Pete Williams 


Notes: 
2 shows. 


' 


| 
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Mon., March 23, 1970 oom 


The Band 


Performs 
at Guthrie 


By ALLAN HOLBERT 
Minneapolis Tribune Staff Writer 


After a delay of about an 
hour, which is just about 
average for rock groups, The 
Band marched onto the 
Guthrie Theater stage and 
put on one of the best rock 
concerts that’s happened 
since Walker Art Center 
changed Jazz at the Guthrie 
to Rock at the Guthrie. 


The Band is a relatively 
new group, but it seems to 
be well-enough known in 
this area. Two concerts, at 
about 1,400 persons apiece, 
were both sold out last 
night and about 200 persons 
were turned away from each 
concert. 


The basic instrumentation 
of The Band is lead guitar, 
bass guitar, piano, electric 
organ and drums. It is a rel- 
atively quiet group and it 
does almost entirely vocal 
numbers, many of which are 
harmonized in a style that 
could be called West Virgin- 
ia hillbilly. 

Each member is_ highly 
qualified on his instrument. 
Each one is a good singer 
and both singing and playing 
the group works with a 
tight, fine ensemble feeling. 


Perhaps because they were 
late, The Band seemd to be 
working harder to entertain 
than have many ups at 
the Guthrie and the Labor 
Temple. 


Before The Band played 
there were brief appearances 
by two black guitarists, the 
Rev. Robert Wilkins and 
Robert Pete Williams, a 
couple of elderly Southern- 
ers. Mr. Wilkins did all his 
songs on the same chord, 
which makes the guitar 
sound a bit like a sitar. Wil- 
liams played some gutsy 
blues. Neither was very im- 
pressive, but they were both | 
funky. They might have 
come off better if they had | 


gotten to play longer | 
i 


ROCK REVIEW 


THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
Mon,, March 23,1970 # 4 [! 


Audience agrees The Band 
is better late than never 


The Band, a highly pol 
ished country rock group, 
brought its blend of hill 
billy harmonies and in 
Strumental genius to the 
Guthrie Theater Sunday 
and more than lived up to 
its advance billing as one 
Of the nation's highflying 
pop combos, 


The Band traces its 
name to that unnamed 
group in The Darktown 
Strutter's Ball 


“I'll be down to get you 
in a taxi, honey; 


Better be ready by half 
past eight, 


Reviewed by 
PETER VAUGHAN 


Minneapolis Star Staff Writer 


Now, honey, don't be late, 

I want to be there 

When the band starts 
playing,” 


Like its namesake, The 
Band's concert didn't start 
until half past eight which 
brought astoundingly lit 
tle recrimination from the 
capacity audience that 
wus turned away from the 
doors when they arrived 
for the 7 p.m, show 


The Band did arrive late 
or at least its instruments 
did, which occasioned an 
hour-and-a-half delay dur 
ing which the audience 


was barred from the the 
ater while the electrical 
circuits were connected 


bor the audience, how: 
ever, it was obviously bet- 
ter late than never as the 
froup was greeted with 
tumultuous applause when 
it finally appeared shortly 
after 9 


rhe Band stuck primar- 
ily to songs that are feat 
ured on its two albums 
and performed with pro 
fessional teamwork etched 
with the individual bril- 
liance of each of itg mem- 
bers. 


Outstanding were drum- 
mer and vocalist Levon 
Helm and pianist - vocal- 
ist Richard Manuel 


Manuel was al his best 
singing Bob Dylan's “I 
Shall Be Released,” while 
Helm's best moments 
came in “The Weight.” 


At times, their songs 
seemed to be dragged 
down by a ponderous, al- 
most monotonous beat, 
but the freshness of their 
approach to their music 
brought long and loud ap- 
plause at the end of each 
number 


The Band's distinguish- 
ing quality is its reliance 
on Manuel's piano and 
Garth Hudson's organ for 
much of its rhythm, 


Hudson amply demon- 
strated his instrument's 
supporting quality when 
he seemingly interrupted 
the concert with a shrill 
organ solo that sent many 
of the audience for their 
ear plugs. 


The concert, the first of 
two sponsored by the 
Walker Art Center last 
night, also featured the 
Rev. Robert Wilkins, a 
74-year-old guitar-picking 
Southern gospel! singer, 
and Robert Pete Williams, 
a fine blues singer. 


Unfortunately, these 
performers were limited 
to abbreviated stints due 
to The Band's late arrival. 


The audience of young 
people gave each perform- 
er long ovations as if to 
salve their disappointment 
at not being able to listen 
to their offerings for a 
longer time, 
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Columbia, Maryland 
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The Band Loose and Easy 
On a Clear Summer Night 


By ‘WILLIAM HOLLAND 
Star Staff Writer 

There’ s little doubt in my 
mind that one of the best rock 
bands in the world played last 
night at the Merriweather 
rust ravinog, 

It was altogether marvelous 
to hear The Band. live in con- 
cert outdoors on a beautiful 
summer evening—and about 
7,000 and mayhe several thou- — 
sand more non-paying fa: 
seemed to agree—maybe as 
marvelous as it was to see Bob 
Dylan (‘The Band was once the 
unknown group backing. him 
up); or the Stones or the Bea- 


The Band is in that superior 
category of musical experi- 
ence; 38 a. group they. are 
probably moreimportant | 
than all but the Beatles. 

The Band’s music is rare in 
rock and roll because it'is rel- 
atively complicated and rich 
in texture, harmonic and me- 
lodic construction and. lyric 
statement, and the ‘songs are 
compositions. in every 
sense—lyric, melody, ‘‘acvom- 
paniment” in the best sense, 
solos, every way—and crafted, 
as only excellent musicians 


ean do, to appear simple in an | 


oldtimey way. 


Their storehouse of musicial 
knowledge, the effects they 
get, and how they achieve 
them, bar by bar, is astound- 
ing. That it comes off without 
seeming studied is to their 
cr Cui. 

Most of the credit for the 
concept of The Band’s music 
belongs to Jaime Robbie Rob- 
ertson, who writes all the 
songs and plays the lead in- 
Strument in the group,. guitar. 
Only a few “‘popular” compos- 


ers Charlie Rich and Guthrie . 


and a few others, have come 
even close to getting the 
“white soul” poetry of the 
North American continent into 
song — and even they have 
been labeled “country” or 
“folk.” 

The Band had evidently just 
‘returned to the road after put- 
ting together their third al- 
bums, and they weren’t’as 
tight -~in a revording studio 
sense—as usual, But their un- 
evenness in comparison to oth- 
er rock bands was practically 
insignificant. They play and 
Share their music, composed 
meacure by measure, and to 
hear The Band loose and easy 
—and even straining a bit, 
something different from their 
perfect DAR concert last Oct. 


THE EVENING STAR 
Washington, D. C. 
Monday, June 15, 1970 


26 — was just right. Outside, 
trees, good smells -in the air, 
and The Band just back on the: 


‘road. Yes! 


Guitarist Robertson’ S pierc- 
ing, single-plucked-note solos, 


= ant at! the mare 


——— 


explosive, were sassy sour and 
tart; They played most of the 
songs from their first two al- 
bums, plus their usual concert 
extras—R, Pennaman’s ‘“‘Slip- 
pin and Slidin” and “Lovin 
You” and a few new songs 
from the new album. 


They seemed more animat- 
ed onstage this time, especial- 
ly pianist Richard Manuel’s 
wiggling, strawman shoulders, 
Robertson’s _ stiff, tin-woods- 
man struts and bassist Rick 


ai> ess Sscs 


“Danko, with his emphasized 


stomach-cramp moves with 
the heat; drummer Levon 
Helm the periect. nasal Ark- 
ansian (the ethers are original- 


‘ly from Canada) and organist 


Garth Hudson ouried in the 
Gothic shadows of his Ham- 
mond. | 

All members of The Band 
share the vocal leads, and 
several times they also 
switch instruments. They all 
can double competently, but 
it’s too involved to describe 
here. 

They, like Dylan, are so 
human on stage, they appear 
to be shy. it’s as if you were 
up there. Would ycu do an 


egotrip number? Would you 


wear designer clothes and 
posture to get the microbop- 
pers screaming? Do weird 
things with the microphones? 
Short-change the fans by jiv- 
ing a dozen blues licks into 
serious American music? Nah. 
Not you. Not The Band either. 
Ten years of dues, plus a lot 
of talent, shows. Brilliantly. 


News that Fits’ 


No. 62 
July 9, 1970 


A RECENT ENCOUNTER WITH ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
| 


The Band has been doing a lot lately, 
first recording their third album up at 
Woodstock and then touring around se- 
lected places in this country and Canada, 
and we have a bit of a look at both 
those scenes. First, from Phil Levy on 
the far outskirts of the world at the 
open-air M_ iwether Post Pavilion in Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, we have this brief 
dive into Robbie Robertson's head: 

COLUMBIA, MD.—After the concert, 
I went to the back of the stage and 
worked my way through the little maze 
of bureaucrats who were there to keep 
out the groupies. I finally talked my way 
into the dressing room, which was filled 
with groupies, gawkers and beautiful 
women. 


When I first approached Robertson, 
he was reluctant. “I'm just not in that 
place,” he said. But a few minutes later 
he pulled on my elbow and said he had 
a few minutes to talk. We went into an 
uncrowded room, 

We talked first about some of the 
songs they did that night, and in the 
course of that Robertson mentioned that 
he had really liked Eddie Cochran. “How 
come you don’t do ‘Summertime Blues’?” 
I asked. 

“Out of respect for his memory,” said 
Robertson. 

The conversation drifted to Wood- 
stock — the movie and the event, not 
the town. I asked: Was it true that Al- 
bert Grossman had tried to negotiate a 


package deal with them and Grossman 
and some of the other groups? “Not 
true at all,” said Robertson. “Somebody 
from the movie, maybe Wadleigh, ap- 
proached us with the proposition that if 
you want to be in the movie you have 
to give back half of what you get from 
the concert in return for a percentage 
of the profits from the movie. We turned 
them down. He still wanted to film us, 
and we said OK, but no fooling around 
on the stage and don’t interfere with our 
performance. 

“So, they filmed and taped it. Our 
tapes were the best of any of the groups. 
Atlantic asked us if we wanted to be on 
the album. We didn't like the setup, and 
the album seemed pretty shoddy. Crosby, 


Stills, Nash and Young had to go back 
into the studio to dub over their voices 
to make it sound better. So we said no.” 
Robertson said that Atlantic had threat- 
ened to release the tapes anyway, but 
they never did. 

We talked about professionalism for a 
while. He mentioned that CSN&Y were 
professionals, but that they had gotten 
into making music for their audience and 
not for themselves. Young told him at 
the time that they had really played 
badly in New York City but that the 
audience really loved them. 

“Young is out looking for a job,” said 
Robertson with a smile. “He asked me 
if I ever leave the Band to recommend 

—Continued on Page 6 





The Band Turned 
Down ‘Easy Rider’ 


—Continued from Page One 
him for the job.” 

Robertson went on to talk about all 
the offers they had passed up in the last 
year or so. Besides Woodstock, they had 
been invited to do the score for three 
movies—Zabriskie Point, Ned Kelly and 
Easy Rider—as well as star in a fourth, 
Zachariah. Antonioni had heard the sec- 
ond Band album and had immediately 
wanted them for his movie. He went up 
to see them. Robertson described the 
scene with Antonioni sweeping into their 
home dressed in a silk scarf and a flow- 
ing cape and introducing himself. He 
spoke little English and missed a lot of 
their songs when they played for him, 
but he really got excited when they 
played “The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down.” But they were never able 
to work anything out. Antonioni had 
told Robertson that the movie wasn't any 
good because he had no freedom, and 
that he would never make another movie 
in the United States. 

Next, Ned Kelly. Tony Richardson, 
the director, had come to them and said 
they were the only group he had in 
mind to do this Jesse James movie star- 
ring Jagger. After they had seen the 
movie, the producer came up to them 


and asked them to do the score. Robert- © 


son said: “I just can’t get next to it.” 
The producer screamed, “What! What 
do you mean you can’t get next to it? 
What didn't you like about it?” Robert- 
son said that it wasn’t up to him to tell 
Tony Richardson how to make a movie. 
Richardson himself understood a little 
better, and asked Robertson if he could 
sugeest anybody else. 

“T thought for ten minutes and finally 
came up with Van Morrison,” said 
Robertson. “He’s a hard rocker and per- 
fect for the film.” (Eventually, Ned 
Kelly made do with folk songs by Shel 
Silverstein.) 

“The worst offer we had was to star 
in Zachariah,” said Robertson. “It was 
a Western where we had to play bandits 
and go down into the town, rob the 
bank, then go back up into the hills, 
pull out our electric gvitars and sing. 
We couldn’t make a movie like that.” 

Robertson then touched on the short, 
sad saga of Easy Rider. “Somebody from 
the picture called up our manager and 
asked if we would like to do the score 
for a movie about a couple of guys who 
ride across the country, meet some peo- 
ple, end up with a couple of prostitutes 
and then get killed. Our manager said we 
weren't interested.” 

Before this concert, the Band had 
spent a week up in Woodstock (the 
town, not the event) recording the 
tracks for the third album. Robbie Rob- 
ertson didn’t happen to get around to 
talking about it, but the Band’s pro- 
ducer, John Simon, chatted a bit about 
it over the phone. 


“What happened was we recorded the 
album at the Woodstock Playhouse. It 
was the same arrangement we had be- 
fore — Capitol Records provided the 
equipment. The control’room was down 
in the prop room and the recording room 
was on the stage. Things always go slow 
in recording sessions, and instead of hav- 
ing to hang around and smoke cigarettes 
by the telephone booth the way you 
have to at a city studio, we had this 
big parking lot field out front and we 
played touch football and a couple of us 
learned how to ride motorcycles over the 
week. 

“We were supposed to do a concert 
in the playhouse at the end of the week, 
but without any publicity there were 
3000 demands for tickets and the place 
only holds 600, so we're probably go- 
ing to have the concert some time when 
the population’s down, like in the winter 
maybe.” . 

The album is slated to come out in 
August, and Simon didn’t anticipate any 
difficulty in meeting that deadline. “In 
the past, we've mixed the albums our- 
selves. There’s been six of us there on 
the mixes and it’s been hard on us all, 
you know. So this time we decided to go 
two paths. We decided to let Glynn 
Johns, who we all respect for his ears, 
mix it with completely fresh ears. We 
sent him sort of a rough mix of what 
we thought the album should sound 
like. 

“We sent him the tapes, and Todd, 
who is our engineer, went over to Lon- 
don with the tapes, and he's going to mix 
it there in a completely different studio. 
And we'll have it. Neither of them cares 


| which mix we use, it’s not any kind of 


a competition thing at all . . . When it 
comes back from London, the two of 


them will have decided what's best. 


There's not going to be any votes on 
what’s the best. It will be self-evident.” 

Simon then ran down a list of the 
songs on the new album: 

“Stage Fright"—Rick Danko sings the 
lead. “I think it’s the best vocal perform- 
ance Rick has done.” 

“Time To Kill”—Everyone sings on 
this one. “It’s kind of a universal song. 
The kind that’s going to pop up on the 
Andy Williams Show or the Tom Jones 
Show, specials and all that, dancers 
dancing around and whirling. But it'll 
be wonderful. The perfect song. Garth 
Hudson plays great piano on that one.” 

“Sleeping” — Richard Manuel and 
Robbie Robertson wrote it, and Richard 
sings. “It’s the first waltz we've ever 
done.” 

“Strawberry Wine” — Levon (pro- 


_ nounced with the accent on the first 


syllable, incidentally) Helm sings it and 
plays guitar, with Richard on drums. 
“That was just take one. We went in 
and did it and they sang it live. It was 
terrific on take one and we didn’t go 
any further.” 

“All The Glory"—“It’s a song to a 
young person. I can’t be sure, Robbie 
may have written it for his little girl, or 


it may be more universal than that. 
Levon sings on that one too, and the 
contrast between ‘Strawberry Wine,’ 
which is one of those evil songs, and 
‘All The Glory,’ which is a goody-goody 
song, is amazing. Levon carries them 
both off.” 

“The Rumor” — “It might be my 
favorite, I don’t know. It’s one of my 
favorites. Probably the longest song on 
the record. Richard, Rick and Levon 
Sing it. It’s dramatic, you know, but a 
real rocker.” 

“W. S. Walcott Medicine Show—“It's 
about this medicine show that used to 
travel around down south. Levon and 
Robbie were reminiscing about it. That's 
the one with Garth’s tenor solo in it. I 
play horn on that "cause it was lying 
around.” 

“Daniel and the Sacred Heart” — “It's 
one that Garth and I have been working 
on for a long time. It’s about shape note 
singing, which is Appalachian in origin. 
What shape note means is that in the 
original hymnals made out in this coun- 
try, there weren’t enough people who 
read music. So they would have a shape 
to designate a note on a scale. I really 
don’t know what the correspondences 
were, but it may have been a circle for 
do, a triangle for re, a square for mi, 
a diamond for fa, you know. It’s a very 
direct and deliberate kind of singing. 
That was the beginning of ‘Daniel and 


the Sacred Heart.’ It’s gone a long ways 
Since then.” 

The final two cuts are “The Shape I’m 
In,” a rocker sung by Richard Manuel, 
and one that was only half written. 
“We haven't gotten it down yet,” he 
said. “The title’s floating out there with 
the lyrics.” 

Finally, Simon compared the new al- 
ns Music From Big Pink and The 


“The first album was a first album. 
Everybody just went into the studio and 
did their best. We put it out, and it was a 
hit. That made the second one a little 
harder to do. We were a little worried 
about the second album, not because we 
were worried whether we could do the 
first album again, it’s just that we wanted 
it to be really special for all those people 
out there who liked the first album. I 
think it showed a little more workman- 
ship, a little more toil. The third album 
is a lot more relaxed. We just whipped 
Sets it, and everybody was real re- 
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THE BAND 
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with David Horowitz 


B. B. KING 
BUTTERFIELD 
BLUES BAND 
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CARLA THOMAS 
LEON THOMAS 
PERCY MAYFIELD 
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THE BAND, CAPITOL RECORDS GROUP, OPENS SCHAEFER MUSIC FESTIVAL TOMORROW NIGHT AT HARVARD STADIUM. 


Harvard Stadium 


The Globe's pop music 
critic, Ernie Santosuosso, re- 
views The Harvard Stadium 
Ban's concert on Page 19. 


By Parker Donham 
Globe Staff 


More than 15,000 paying 
customers, at least half 
again as many gate crash- 
ers, gave an ecstatic wel- 
come to The Band last night 
in the year’s first Summer- 
thing concert at Harvard 
Stadium. 

We're going to tell all 
our friends in Woodstock 
this has got to be one of 
the best places in the world 
to play music,” lead gui- 
tarist Robbie Robertson 
told the cheering crowd of 
longhairs, 


As in most events which 
attract young people these 
days,’ the audience was 
more than half the story. 

Summerthing offi- 
cials hoped to confine the 
crowd to 15 bleacher sec- 
tions in the stadium's bow! 
end, But a few minutes be- 
fore the scheduled 8 p.m. 
start of the concert, young 
patrons began eyeing the 
special press section and 
smilingly denouncing them 
as “ruling class seats.” 


Then a few persons 
hopped a concrete wall into 
the press seats and hun- 
dreds of others followed, 
sweeping onto the field 
past helpless ushers, 

As quickly as the pay- 
ing customers made it onto 
the field, crowds of gate 


crashers poured in to claim 
seats left vacant in the 
bleechers. More than 20,000 
were on hand as the The 
Band started playing. 

Sandwiches, bottles of 
wine, and joints were 
passed freely among the 
college and high school- 
aged crowd, As the sun- 
light grew dimmer, thick 
clouds of smoke hung in 
the colored spotlights, 


“There is not one police- 
man in Harvard Stadium 
tonight,” Summerthing of- 
ficial George Davis told the 
crowd. “It took nine 
months to negotiate that 
one point and we need you 
to prove that we don’t 
need any police here.” 

It was the first of 16 rock 
concerts to be held on 
Mondays and Wednesdays 
this Summer at Harvard 
Stadium, subsidized by the 
Schaeffer Brewing Co. 

The Band, a five-man 
group which once backed 
Bob Dylan, gave a profes- 
sional display of the Dy- 
lanesque lyrics and bril- 
liantly precise instrumen- 
tation which has made it 
one of America's few 
super-groups. 

Again and again the 
crowd hollered for the 
group to play louder, but 
The Band stuck to its char- 


acteristic decible level, 
well below the mind- 
piercing heights of some 
electronic music, 


‘To shouted requests for 
particular songs, guitarist 
Robertson replied with a 
touch of diffidence, “Put 
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THE BAND PERFORMS AT HARVARD UNDER AWNING (Frank Wing photo) 


your requests on a little 
piece of paper and give 
them to the weiter,” 

The crowd loved every 
minute of it, dancing and 


clapping, singing familiar 
choruses, and filling the in- 
termission with a display 
of Frisbee 
bleachers, 


tossing in the 


the second 
concert in the series will 


Tomorrow, 


feature Ray Charles and 


the Raelets, 
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The Band Opens 
Schaefer Festival 
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By TIMOTHY CROUSE 

+HT Pop Music Critic 

- The Schaefer Beer people 
opened their eight-week festi- 
‘val at Harvard .Stadium on 
‘Monday night with the Band. 
The inaugural performance 
proved a resounding ‘box 
office success. There were 
‘some 10,000 ticket holders on 
‘hand, plus a few hundred. gate 
crashers, and (this is the 
management’s triumph) there 
was not a single policeman in 
the stadium. The crowd was 
enthusiastic but quite ruly 
throughout; the festival’s own 
unofficial police force of red- 
‘shirted kids had very few 
problems to handle. 


~ THE BAND came on, un- 
detained by any warm-up 
‘acts, just as the large, red 
ball of sun was going down 
somewhere behind Watertown. 
- They nol onger look like 
dustbowl refugees. Robbie 
Robertson, in an orange shirt 
and light summer suit and 
‘Rick Manuel, in striped hip- 
‘thuggers and a flowery shirt, 
could have felt at home in any 
bar on Madison Avenue. 

They flashed a handful of 
‘peace signs and, all business, 
set about playing ““Rag Mama 
Rag.” The P.A. system was 
wretched, which was surpris- 
‘ing, for the Band have always 
shown an uncanny ability to 
reproduce all the subtleties of 
their records in live per- 
“formances. 


WORSE, they seemed to be 
“only going through the 
motions. “The Weight’’ came 
off as an exciting number, but 
mainly because the audience 
stood, clapped, and did the 
harmonies. But the Band 
raced through “King Har- 
vest,”’ riding roughshod over 
all the little musical tensions 
‘Which make the song so 
haunting. The most exciting 
‘ event of the first half of the 
‘concert was Garth Hudson’s 
“weird, eclectic, John Cage-like 
‘introduction to “Chest 
. Fever.” Of the five members 
of the Band, Hudson has the 
greatest propensity for jazz, 
.and both his piano and organ 
work were startling through- 
-out the evening. 


THE BAND opened the sec- 
ond half of the concert with 
their third “rv” song of the 
“evening. All three new songs 
were hard rockers, simple and 
visceral, and the third had the 
rolling, stirring quality of 
“Proud Mary.” 

From there they went into 
.two Dylan numbers (“Wheels 
.of Fire’ and ‘l Shall Be Re- 
‘leased”). At this point they 
-beaan to resemble the tight 
‘group one hears on_ their 
‘albums; they squeezed out the 
‘sound carefully and feelingly. 
-They did a rollicking ‘‘Look 
‘Out Cleveland,” with Manuel 
‘banging out a magnificent 


boogie on the piano. Levon 
Helm did his impersonation of 
a toothless Civil War veteran 
in ‘‘The Night They Burned 
Old Dixie Down,” which was 
as moving as ever. They fin- 
ished with a rousing “‘Cripple 
Creek,” assisted by the 
crowd. 


THE CROWD roared and 
stamped, and the Band 
acknowledged the accliam by 
playing two encores, “Jemima 


Surrender” and Chuck Berry’s 


““Slippin’ and Slidin’.” Per- 
haps they were relieved that 
the evening’s labor was 
almost done. At any rate, they 
opened up on the encores and 
played them with real relish. 
‘Rolling Stone’ magazine 
summed up the Band’s singu- 
lar magic when it said that 
the Band was the only group 
that could ave warmed up a 
crowd for Abraham Lincoln. 
On Monday night, their 
rough-hewn Lincolnesque 
charm and their Lincolnesque 
agony for a wounded America 
seemed diminished. They no 
longer appear to be a bunch 
of crackers sitting around a 
stove telling salty stories and 
spinning sad yarns. But when 
they feel like putting out, they 
are still one of the most com- 
pelling rock bands in 
America, 


Magic Circle Opens 
Season July 16 


The Magic Circle Theater 
for Children begins its 19th sea- 
son July 16, with a perform- 
ance of ‘“‘Rags to Riches” in 
the Tufts Arena Theater in 
Medford. The Magic Circle, 
described as “a program of 
total theater involvement,” 
is a participatory adventure 
which includes its young audi- 
ence in such activities as the 
creation of costumes, scenery 
and props. 

“Rags to Riches” is based 
on the stories of Horatio Alger, 
while the other scheduled 
production, ‘‘The Wonderful 
Tang,” is a fairy storv about 
ancient China. Information may 
be obtained by calling 623-3880. 


South Shore Circus 
Adds Twilight Show 


Due to the demand for great- 
er selection of weekend seats, 
the South Shore Music Circus 
in Cohasset has announced that 
a “twilight” performance at 5 
Pp. m. on Saturdays will be 
adced to the regular perform- 
ance schedule. Patrons will 
now have a choice of four 
weckend performances: Fri- 
day at 8:30 p. m. and Satur- 
day at 2:30, 5 and 9 p. m. 
Other performances take place 
Monday through Thursday at 
8:30 p. m. 
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The Band kicks off Schaefer series 


By Ernie Santosuosso 
Globe Staff 


The best seats were tn 
the end zone at Harvard 
Stadium last night as The 
Band provided the down 
beat for the opener of the 
Schaefer Music Festival. 
The occasion was distin- 
guished as much by the so- 
cial precedent as it was by 
the swamp-rock music of 
te Capitol recording 
group. 


Story, other photo Page 3 


The performance by The 
Band, Bob Dylan’s fellow 
alumni, was happy and 
near virtuosic. A_ strong 
reason why observers on 
the rock scene laugh at 
the talk of “trends.” 

Some point to the horns 
and insist the future is fu- 
sion, Other suspect the 
celloes and the flutes will 
carve the way for rock, The 
blues has its exponents, too 
— but, then, you have The 
Band, 

Swamp-rock (many 
listeners find it difficult 


not to regurgitate the 
many labels issuing from 
the rock era.) is’ The 
Band's style. It’s more me- 
ticulously played than 
country but with signifi- 
cant dishes of the back-40 
Strokes sao that the present 
catalogueing is appropri- 
ate. 


Lead guitarist Jaime 
Robertson, who is also a 
writing fool, is an equal 
part of an entity that in- 
cludes the versatile likes of 
Rich Danko, Richard Man- 
uel, Garth Hudson and 


Weston group 
staging ‘Butterfly’ 


Puccini's opera “Madama- 
Butterfly,” staged and 
conducted by Attilio Poto, 
will be produced by the 
Weston Drama Workshop 
on July 14, 16, 18, 21, 23, 
and 25, at 8:45 p.m., in the 
courtyard of the Country 
School, School street at Al- 
habet lane, Weston. 


There is lawn seating 
only, and the audience 
must provide its own chairs 
or blankets, Ticket infor- 
mation is available by 
phoning 893-7149. 


Levon Helm. They have 
been: together so long that, 
by now, their hearts must 
be in unison. 


Close to 20,000 people at 
only $2 per ticket clapped 
in tempo, swayed in delight 
and exulted in the freedom 
of a summer's night as The 
Band plucked the pearls 
from its two extant albums, 
“Music Fror.. Big Pink” 
and “The Band”, and audi- 
tioned several more from 
its soon-to-be-released 
third LP. 


From the lid-lifter, “Rag 
Mama Rag,” which fea- 
tured a vocal that droned 
like a rip saw to the piano 
coda with the °30s florish, 
to “Clap Your Hands,” The 


Band saw to it that this 
unique music show got on 


the road in grand style. 


“The Weight” reached 
out in its churchiness as 
heavy octaves boomed 
from the piano. Garth 
Hudson had a stunner of an 
organ lead-in to the bluesy 
new song, “Born to Be 
Wise” and Dylan’s “I Shall 
Be Released” was enriched 


by a delicate layer of fal- 
setto, The message was 
there: this was music to be 
happy by. 


Frisbees scaling through 
the night air and a random 


sparkler twinkling in the 
stands helped underscore 
the fun at Harvard Stadi- 
um. 

And The Band played 
on. 





June 27, 1970 
June 28, 1970 
Toronto, Ontario 
CNE Grandstand 
Festival Express 


TATOO WULSE ASTOCUATES LONITES 1970. 


#RANB 
GONLINBHLAL 


. 4 
poe Se SAT., JUNE 27 | SUN., JUNE 28 


@ The Band ® Delaney & Bonnie 
& Friends © Groteful Deod ® Janis Joplin © Mountain 
. 
co 


®@ Seatrain @ Buddy Guy @ Tom Rush.© Traffic 
© James & The Good Bros © Chime @ Homesteod 
@ Wolrus @ Cat " 


& ————_—_—_—— © 
C.N.E. Grandstahd 
JUNE 27 & 28, 1970 


(NOON TO MIDNIGHT) 
Tickets Aveteble at All Sam The Record Man Stores 
Order—C. 551) 
sf ores ance— Ooor 
F pom ‘Cape -— $14,00 Advance — $1600 at Door 


For further information call 964-9131 oe 








Festival Express 


IN TORONTO 





Bootleg 


TRAFFIC, TEN YEARS AFTER 
GREATFUL DEAD - SEATRAIN 


TOMRUSH, BUDDY e0Y, 
IAN & SYLVIA THE GREAT 
SPEVELED BIRD, 


JAMES AND THE GOOD BROS.. 





Bootleg 
Notes: 

Filmed performance of ‘Slippin’ and 
Slidin’”’ from one of the shows released 
on ‘Festival Express’ (2004)* . 


Filmed performances of ‘Time To Kill’, 
‘The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down’, 
‘Across The Great Divide’ and ‘Jemima 
Surrender’ from the first show, released 
on bootleg DVD. 


*On the Festival Express DVD, three Band tracks are 
featured in segments for the different the stops on 
the tour, they might all be filmed at the same show, 


possibly Calgary. ‘th 4 1 ‘03:06 





Bootleg 


Photos by Rick Fitz-Randolph 


Jerry Garcia: New Riders of Purple Sage 


Pictures and story 
by Joe Fernbacher 


and unrest was replaced by discontent.” 
TECHNOCRACY'S CHILDREN 


There will never be another...WWI, WWII, 
WWIII, Wendell Wilike, Al Smith, “Maine”, etc. and 
even a bit more applicable to our present 
situation, .. there will never be another Woodstock. 
This is a reality which few people seem capable of 
accepting. It is a reality brought upon our 
counter-culture by its own technocratic children. 

In an age of frozen food, pre-prepared anything 
you might wish, and programmed individually, the 
counter-culture has failed to live up to itself and has 
sold out to pseudo-Woodstock nations presented by 
hip capitalists who know that the electric freak will 


Winwood “Traffic’ 
has found his way home 


ususally fork over 15 to 20 dollars to hear what 
“they think” is “their” music. 

A perfect example of pre-programmed 
Woodstock, hip commeroialism, Express in Toronto 

Generally, 1 have always enjoyed rock music 
when it is presented live and in great quantitics. 
Having missed Woodstock | have been searching for 
my own individual Camdot whereby all i 
togetherness, happiness and music 


A Capital affair 

Being a bit quixotic, | have been searching for 
my windmills for a long time. So you can understand 
that when I began receiving rumors to the effect that 
this Festival Express thing up in Toronto was going 


Also, almost as predictable as the constant 
shouts for more (an encore is generally always given 
by the growp as a regular part of their act) you have 
the stigma known as the gate crasher. Every festival 
has them, and every festival generally succeeds in 
deterring these people's attempts. 

In Toronto, the practice of gate crashing had 
reached its organized best. An organization know as 
the May 4 Movement organized the international 
gate crash at the Toronto festival. As was to be 
expected, security and gate crashing didn’t mix. 
About 27 people were arrested, many injured by the 
police who used-horses and wrestling, they had no 
guns in their holsters, and very few seemed to have 
clubs. 

Many people did get in, but the hassle that 
derived from the mess to make it a futile and 
needless waste of blood and energy, 


Imitation festival 

One really good thing that did result from this 
excess of people (about 2,000 to 4,000) in the 
stadium area on the outside was the organization by 
the Grateful Dead of free concerts over in 
Coronation park, At one point it was estimated that 
about 5,000 people were at this free festival. 

After the continued hassle with security forces 
and whatnot, the promoters of the festival seemd to 
think that it would be cool to make this festival an 
imitation of the Woodstock nation festival created 
last year 

So what they did during the act changes was 
play through the huge sound speakers the 
Woodstock album. This really made everybody 
happy and gay. I mean here we were in the middle of 
a rock festival, so why not make believe that we have 
gone back in time and are at Woodstock, | mean 
what's the difference if we think we all can dig 
ourselves and how cool we really are? 

Anyway, after suffering through al! this pretense 
and inane tripe, we had nothing left to really enjoy 
except the pure essence of anything like this 
music. 

So no matter what anybody tells you about how 
cool, and far out it was up on Toronto, it was about 
as far from Woodstock as anything could ever be. 

At Woodstock the people were together, the 


Swinging rock music redeems 
festival’s synthetic atmosphere 


to tum out to be another Woodstock (and 
remembering the same type of rumors that hud been 
circulating last year about Woodstock) with two or 
three hundred thousand kids absorbing music 
sunshine and each other. Anyway, | contacted my 
Sancho and fled into the deeply blued cotton filled 
horizons of Canada. 

Well, what it turned out to be and whut | had 
hoped it would be were two completely different 
things. And as a result of the ensuing events. | have 
firmly decided to hang up my well-worn slash bag 
and retire from the festival circuit for good. « 

It's really a shame that a good thing hel to be 
spoiled by hip capitalism at its finest, like an 
assembly line during the Industrial Revolutwa, rock 
“promoters” have set up a musical assembly line. It 
produces prefabricated Woodstock nations (on the 
minute scale, of course) which cmsclye 
under the guise of the musical “revolution” 





The gate crasher 
___ Assembly line-rock festivals have a 


highly similar characteristics. Like some Poorly 


written epic drama, cach festival contains (rt o/ 
like an army survival kit): two or three pr'Moters 
who are Capitalistic pigs (to quote an 0! Used 
phrase), a group of kids fucked up on drugs “! "Tying 
to get fucked up drugs, security problems |iKe you 
were inside a prison camp trying to “© the 
commandant, two light towers that arc placed 
almost exactly like those at Woodstock, a stage that 
looks slightly the same, sound work by ‘lanicy 
thousands of kids all trying to be on stage with the 
performers, and if you are in an upper cls rock 
festival area, you get to have the pleasure o! having 
road vultures work 2s your security men, ctc.. el 

Now, if you put all this together, hyp? ' up 
through advertising, rumor, whatever, you Will have 
what we had up in Toronto 


music was free and easy, the grass and woods were 
wet and soft, the pastures stank with cow shit, the 
peace officers actually kept the peace and the whole 
world was watching 

At the Festival Express in Toronto, we had 
thousands of small groups digging the shit out of 





Bob Weir: Grateful Dead 


each other, but moboily else; no togetherness 
whatsoever, music which/cost plenty, security which 
was absurd, horseshit from the horses used by the 
police in crowd control, plastic grass on the field and 
an asphalt track is you were lucky, and very few 
people seemed to care what was happening at 
Toronto, that is until violence occured and we all 
know what violence freaks this country has for its 
respected citizenry. 

The children of the technocracy had once again 
had a meeting, omly this time they numbered only 
20,000 and they blew it. nogative charge from the 
people inhabiting the counter-culture and what 
ensued was sad but true. The only thing that keeps 
us together as a culture right now is our music and 
the only thing that kept Toronto from being a real 
waste of time and energy was the music 


MUSIC FROM THE TECHNOCRATIC STATE 


Music is what they had all come to hear and 
music is what they heard. it flowed from the 
delicately balanced sound machines perched high 
atop towers entangles in a maze of electrical wire 

This high energy event had cost the promoters 
almost $500,000 in talent fees. the array of talent 
that showed and played still in talent fees. The array 
of talent that showed and played still 

There were many moments in this two day 
montage of musical mania. Much of what happened 
musically is blurred after the passage of a couple of 
hours. Yet, those moments that do survive are ones 


Robbie Robertson: The Band 


which will survive for a long time in ones memory. 
which will survive for a long time in one's memory. 
the “New Riders of The Purple Sage” made a rare 
and very successful appearance. 

This group is composed of members of the 
Grateful Dead and some Garcia and Mickey Hart. 

Garcia was an absolute joy playing his steel 
pedal guitar. Especially on the steel pedal version of 
Saint Stephen. 


Images of the Dead 

This group should prove to be a method of 
perpetrating one of the finest groups on the 
American ene. The Grateful Dead have been 
making faint noises of splitting up. At least it seems 
that Pigpen is no longer with the group. That 
distance which can be seen in such groups is 
appearing withing the Dead and yet they play on, 
and will do so for a long time under the guise of the 
Grateful Dead or the New Riders of the Purple Sage. 

As for the Dead, their moments in this concert 
will last for a long time. The images of Garcia flailing 
the notes from his guitar with Phil Lesh pumping 
away on his bass and all the other Dead meshing 
together for one final flurry of “Turn on Your Love 
Light” ure burned on a brain already numbed with 
fatigue, dope and constant music. 

After the furious conclusion of the Dead set we 
had the harsh folk/western/country sound of the 
Band. The high point of the Band set came when the 
group launched into a version of “The Weight”. 
Garth Hudson the mountain organist preambled this 
song with a ten minute off key/on key organ solo. 
Robbie Robertson's guitar work improves with age 
and experience 


Musical success 

The other memorable set came from the newly 
reformed Traffic. Long since the first demise of 
Traffic we have seen Steve Winwood in a number of 
moles. He has coupled with Blind Faith, and Ginger 
Baker's Air Force, but he has found his way home 
again with his way home again-with tis+reeffiemation 
of fiath in he old group, Traffic. Minus Dave Mason, 
Traffic as it stands now contains Chris Wood and Jim 
Capabaldi 

The sel started out of a cough mne-tamety 
Wood playing the electric piano familiar to Mason 
Bul then the group came together with Winwood’s 
vocals bouncing off the people and walls of the 
stadium 

Of particular interest was the guitar work done 
so litte by Winwood. Always an underestimated 
guitarist, Winwood ranks up there with the best, his 
guitar & gentle and his nffing calculated. His sounds 
are flowing, gentle and well-meaning and seemed to 
stop the fatigue wom crowd from squirming and 
make them just sort of sit back and let the music 
bathe them in a night purple glow of thought and 
sense 

As far as the music goes, the Festival Express 
was the success it had claimed it would be. If it 
hadn't been for the people the whole affair would 
have really pat anyone's head in a fine, fine place 
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June 29, 1970 
New York, New York 
Wollman Skating Rink Theater, Central Park 


Schaefer Music Festival 
Also on the bill: 


An Evening with Buddy Rich /Saturday, June 27, 8:30 p.m. 


oan [sovo our] The Band /Monday, June 29, 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Eddie Harris /Les McCann /Roberta Flack /Wednesday, July 1, 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Frankie Valli & The Four Seasons /Friday, July 3, 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 


1970 


ton 


tival 
‘ark 


30 P. M. 
JUNE 


MON. EVE. 





used on Tuesday, June 30, 1970, 9:30 
| P.M. if both days cancelled, ticket may 


be exchanged for any other concert, if 


In event of cancellation ticket must be 
| seats available. NO REFUND. 
\ ms : 


* & 59th St. 





WOLLMAN SKATING RINK THEATER, Sth AVE., 59th ST 


JUNE 


Thursday, June 25, 7:00 & 9:30 P. ie 
Ray Charlies & His Orchestra/The R 
(Raindate: Monday, August 10, 7 ae 9:30 P.M.) 


Saturday, June 27, 7:30 & 10:00 P.M. 
Buddy Rich/Gene Krupe 

(Raindate: Sunday, June 28, 7:30 & 10.00 P.M.) 
Monday, June 29, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M. 


Band 
(Raindate: Tuesday, June 30, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 


Wednesday, ay 1, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M 
Eddie Harris/Les McCann/ Roberta Flack 
(Raindate: Thursday, July 2, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 


Friday, July 3, 7:30 & 10:00 P.M, 
The Four Seasons 

(Raindate: Tuesday, July 7, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 
poner. a Koay Sig: hale 

Buddy Miles Big Band 

(Raindate: Tuesday, July 7, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 
Wednesday, July 8, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M. 
Mongo imaria/Cal Tjader/Ray Barretto 

(Raindate: Thursday, July 9, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 
a Jul Lie. » & 10:00 P.M. 

(Ralndate: pai July 12, 2:00 & 4:30 P.M.) 
Monday, July 13, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M 


tke & Tina Turner/Voices of East Harlem JULY 11, 1970, BULLBOARD 


(Raindate: Tuesday, July 14, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 





Wednesday, July 15, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M. BAND 


bay Thursday, July 16, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M 

aindate: Thursday, July 1 : .M,) 

Re Pps Central Park, New York 
The Band’s music, called at 


various times country rock, gospel 





The Shape I’m In 
The Weight 

This Wheel’s on Fire 
Rockin’ Chair 
Jemima Surrender 
Unfaithful Servant 
Strawberry Wine 


The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 


Across The Great Divide 
Up On Cripple Creek 
Look Out Cleveland 


Notes: 
2 shows. 


Audience recording of one of the shows. 


blues or backwoods rock, is still 
the Band’s music. At Central Park. 
June 29, the Band's music remained 
warm, open and compelling. Tight 
since 1959 (known then as Levon 
and the Hawks), the members 
weave in and out, exchanging lead 
position and instruments easily. 
From their first Capitol’s album, 
“Music From Big Pink,” they 
played “The Weight,” “Chest 
Fever,” and “This Wheel’s on 
Fire,” the last song rolling right 
through the rink and into the green 
fields peppered with people. The 
Band's second album (“The Band") 
provided the driving, thumping 
sounds of “Look Out Cleveland” 
and “Up on Cripple Creek,” as well 
as the deeply moving “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down™ and 
“Whispering Pines.” Along in the 
program they held up a jewel of an 
offering from their forthcoming al- 
bum in “Strawberry Wine,” sung 
by Levon. ALAN STOLOWITZ 





ZY GO ie, 


Central Park was filled with young 
pork. There were gue there too, bral 
the owerwhetming prearnee was of bb 
erated schoolgirls thew first might away 
from hora, The cocks cutneds Ball 
man Memoral!l Kink were patrolled by 
police — grew p> of three men in bbe 
standing quite foolehly atop mum 
elifle (Ax proteetson” “~~ wer wont 
falt?)}—cdirmenating quite poor pcm nelly 
the beret free aeals on the area 

The Band wa» playing, and beth the 
early and late shoe> bead beer moked cout 
for werks The lene to the man gate 
wound hundreds of yards through the 


Van Morrison 


perk but moved quickly. Hard-laced 
mod hide hawhked tehets Not yet 
practiond enough Wo feel completely at 
caw burning even olrangets, they could 
be bargained down a litth before they 
started getling awertive, Tl was the 
ueual  cingheacer-with-twoeide-Lick- 
ieganization, thie time with sideburns. 
Thee Cochete govt wid and they counted 
their money « llth too loudly, Father, 
ons heverbel, weareebel bee proud 

leith, there wae 2 Ca for wet. \ 
mapurahing areal fevcumeel beotilety, Lore 
Lewes eoechy weheeas the bith proengebe hiael 
seroreeelially fond a place to sat. Cnty 


Za X GO IWls 


Dylan Poster 


then would a smile felt trough, 
though Wo fell at the corner ax if 
guilty. To swivel in your seat and book 
backward for Creme wae the healt of 
perlormaner, 

The Wollman Kiwk i» great for jee 
shaling, As an amphitheatre Ht leave 
screnet hing Lo be dheseredd. [t* bow darn 
~nall, Rows of bleachers af Us cour 
ceuegely Catyed at Ulver <aerve titawe Lebenek > thee 
reing talk it ots before. here an 
cohuful comer sorcenme making vew 
Crveves Othe wtehle trverus af lent. No 
thetelet Chee ts Geol be dew enurtage Lree 


beaadern, UC asaghet beawe, cf Chew bead t 





been 10.000 nore people outside than 
the jrlae © exotld bok. 

The lille around Uhe mak wer 
poopled without beug packed. If you 
wanted good ~oand bet moe sahil Chere 
were large sleowes Lo etther sade on 
which to theow down a blanket aml 
relay tf yeme cubed, Fae a god pheengee 
of the stage vee hued to cet higher uy 
am depeml on the wind to bhow you 
sttieles of some Uf the mes were 


vtreleed Clee promary fou. 


Peengeke wete waiteng for pocengale 
(eek strolbedd ecllaumertourds ev on 


July 1, 1970 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Winnipeg Stadium 
Festival Express 


MANISPHERE PRESENTS 


Sm ON at 


SMASH SPECTACULAR ROCK FESTIVAL! 
* THE BAND xJANIS JOPLIN *GRATEFUL DEAD 
* DELANEY & BONNIE * MASHMAKHAN 
* JAMES & THE GOOD BROS. 
*xCHARLEBOIS *IAN& SYLVIA *xBUDDY GUY 
*TOM RUSH... AND MORE! 


WINNIPEG STADIUM .. . JULY Ist, 1970 


Noon to Midnight, Tickets at ATO Eaton's, CBO The Bay gg 
ip OE ay ADVANCE PRICE $10, DOOR PRICE $12 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT ORDER TODAY! 


* FESTIVAL EXPRESS 1970 x 


12 SOLID HOURS OF SOUL-SPLITTING, 
MIND-BENDING GLAD VIBRATIONS AND 
HAPPY SCENES BY THE GREATEST 
COLLECTION OF ROCK, POP AND FOLK 
ARTISTS EVER TO APPEAR HERE. 


AN EATON-WALKER PRODUCTION 


USE PASS GATE ONLY 


Notes: 
Filmed performance of ‘The Weight’ 
released on ‘Festival Express’ (2004)*. 


*On the Festival Express DVD, three Band tracks are featured in segments for 
the different the stops on the tour, they might all be filmed at the same show, 
possibly Calgary. 


LIVE AND IN PERSON | 





No violence but 
Festival Express 
| \\ ® ‘al 
a disaster 


WINNIPEG (CP): — 
Festival Express, the cross- 
country touring rock music 
show, ran into little problems 
here  ~° Wednesday, but 
promoters of the event took 

a “‘financia) beating.” 

* only about 4,61) people paid 
to attend the 12-hour show, 
well below the expected 
20,000. The prumoters, Eaton- 
Walker Associates of Toronto, 
estimated the cost of bringing 
the show to Winnipeg at 
nearly $180,000. Estimated 
gate revenue was about 
$55,000, of which $7,600 goes 
to Manisphere. 

Police reported no violence, 
no arrests and few bad trips 


during the show which ran lo 


nearly 14 hours. 

A planned gatecrash by the 
New Democratic Youth failed 
to materialize, About 100 


‘Festival Express’ 


demonstrators gathered 
Outside the main gate and 
chanted, ““Make it free, Jet us 
in,” but after a couple of 
hours, the group broke up. 
During the demonstration, a 
group calling itself the. 
University of Winnipeg 


. Libertarian Club distributed 


pamphlets urging young peo- 
ple to reject the demands for 
a free festival, saying the 
siogan “make it free” 
actually .meant ‘‘make others 
pay for it.” 

Several arrests and injuries 
were reported’ m Toronto 
when a massive gatecrash 
resulted in violence. 

The show, which included 
performers such as Janis 
Joplin. Ian and Svivia, The 
Band and _ Bonnie _ and 
Delaney. ‘eft for Calgary 
tolay for performances Juiy 
4 and 3, 





July 4, 1970 

July 5, 1970 
Calgary, Alberta 
McMahon Stadium 
Festival Express 


Lg Feocturing: The Band @ Janis setae 


By mt @ Buddy Guy @ Delaney, Bonnie & 
: a Friends @ Eric Andersen @ lan & Sylvio 
@ Jomes & The Geod Bros. @ Charle 

















bois @ Grotetul Dead @ Sha no no 





@ Mountain @ Smith @ John Sebo 
@ Tom Rush, and more 
| a 
-| McMahon Stadium 
CALGARY 


NOON - MIDNITE JULY 4 & 5 
00-10.00 14.00- 16.00 
At Mike's Ticket Office 





Notes: 

Filmed performance of ‘I Shall Be Released’ 
from one of the shows released on ‘Festival 
Express’ (2004)*. 


Filmed performances of Long Black Veil and 
Rockin’ Chair from July 5 released on ‘A 
Musical History’ (2005) 


Filmed performances of ‘Time To Kill’, ‘The 
Genetic Method’, ‘Chest Fever’, ‘Don't Do It’, 
‘Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever’ and 


Jemima Surrender’ released on bootleg DVD. 


*On the Festival Express DVD, three Band tracks are 


featured in segments for the different the stops on the tour, 


they might all be filmed at the same show, possibly Calgary. 
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Pop festivals 
are becoming 
social events 


By BOB HARVEY 
Of The Journal 


CALGARY — The pop 
music festival is finished. 

This weekend's Festival 
Express happening here was 
not only the first but also 
probably the last major rock 
festival to hit Alberta. 

Its the last because pop fes- 
tivals no longer have much to 
do with music. * 

The 9-10,000 who gathered 
inside McMahon Stadium on 
Saturday and Sunday may 
have been attracted by a 
heavy collection of talent, and 
they may talk about Janis Jo- 
plin or The Band today, but 
they enjoyed the festival 
more for the occasion than 
the music. 

The pop festival has _be- 
come a social and political 
happening as much as a mus- 
ical event 

From noon on Saturday 
until midnight Sunday, thou- 
sands of young people basked 
in the feeling of togetherness. 

Most of them were happy 
to be greeted as “freaks’”’ by 
the performers. For most of 
the weekend, the outside 
world consisted only of ‘“‘the 
other people” as one of the 
Good Brothers said on stage. 

The other people are the 
people who look down on long 
hair, draft-dodgers, drugs and 
loud music. 

All weekend, thousands of 
girls went without their bras- 
sieres. Guys picked up girls, 
and girls picked up guys, and 
everyone just “hung around”. 

It’s impossible to devote 
total concentration to heavy 
music for 12 hours at a 
stretch, so footballs and fris- 
bees were brought out. 

Less active members of the 
audience bathed in the sun, 
or played with dogs or child- 
ren, or slept. 

Because pop festivals have 
become a social event, they 
can attract audiences without 
the kind of talent line-up that 
distinguished the Festival Ex- 
press. As long as there is 
constant music in the back- 


| over, but 


ground, and perhaps one 
name group, festivals will at- 
tract audiences. 

The Festival Express also 
proved that such festivals are 
economically impracticable, 
The Express lost money, al- 
though the promoters so far 
haven’t admitted it. 

Because there was so much 
music over the weekend, it 
becomes almost an impossi- 
ble job to write any kind of 
meaningful review 

The artists that played in- 
cluded: The Band, Janis Jo- 
plin, Delaney and Bonnie, 
Buddy Guy, Eric Anderson, 
Ian and Sylvia, Grateful 
Dead, Tom Rush, Sha No No, 
Smith Robert Charlebois, 
James and The Good Broth- 
ers, Mashmakan, Ides of 
M arch, Gainsborough Gal- 
lery, Happy Feeling, Parallel, 
Done On Bradstreet, Yellow- 
stone, and Canada. 

Because of the size of the 
gathering and the outdoor 
conditions, all the performers 
had to try and concentrate on 
obvious crowd-pleasing tac- 
ties. 

Those who depended on 
subtle songs and soft music, 
like Tom Rush, The Grateful 
Dead and Eric Anderson, got 
much less response than they 
deserved. 

Also, the festival somehow 
didn’t start heating up until 
the evening, so that the later 
a group performed, the more 
enthusiasm it aroused. 

For me, Janis Joplin was 
the highlight of the entire 
weekend, and worth every 
penny of the admission price. 

She came on stage late Sat- 
urday night full of the stoned, 
sexy good feeling that is her 
trademark, dressed in feath- 
ers, frills and see-through 
blouse, she started belting out 
the blues. 

Half of the woman’s appeal 
is her don’t give-a-damn atti- 
tude. She drank straight liq- 
uor on stage, and told us all 
that she found out at the age 
of 14 what it is a woman 
needs, and that she’s been 
looking for it ever since. 

But it was her sheer force 
that set the audience to 
screaming and shouting. Loud 
and husky and full of sass, 
she screams and shakes and 
shouts. She explodes into song 


| like there is no moment but | 


this one, no song but the one 


| she is singing. 


Her power is unbelievable. 


| From anyone else, you might 
_ expect one performance like 


that in a lifetime, but Janis 
does it night after night. 
Janis knocked the audience 


Ian and Sylvia also kept the 
crowd on its feet. 

Sha No No did their su- 
perbly corny song and dance 
parodies of early rock and 
roll, while Buddy Guy trailed 
a long cord on his electric 
guitar into the crowd, and 
lan and Sylvia did their coun- 
try thing 


Bonnie and Delaney and Bon- 
nie 

Of all the so-called “lesser” 
groups, Gainsborough Gallery 
did perhaps the best job and 
got the most response with an 
excellent set. The festival 
concluded Sunday with three 
long sets by Robert Charle- 


bois, Delaney and Bonnie and | 


The Band that kept the audi- 
ence standing from about 7:30 
p.m. until about 11 p.m 


earlier Saturday . 
Buddy Guy, Sha No No, and | 


and ended it by | 
jamming with Jerry Garcia | 
and The Grateful Dead and 


FESTIVAL 
EXPRESS "70 


Canada’s widest ranging rock festival will roll, by train, 
across four provinces from June 27 to July 5, The 
provinces are Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


Alberta. 


The train is the Festival Express, a specially-chartered, 
12-car CN train carrying the star performers from 
Toronto to Winnipeg and on to Calgary. 


Aboard the train will be one of the greatest assemblies 
of rock talent this country has ever seen—or heard— 
including Janis Joplin, The Band, Delaney Bonnie and 
Friends, Buddy Guy, Eric Andersen, The Grateful Dead, 
lan and Syivia (The Great Speckled Bird), Tom Rush, 
Mountain, Charlebois, James and The Good Brothers, 


and Mashmakhan. 


The Festival Express will roll into Calgary for a two- 
day concern in McMahon Stadium on July 4 and 6. 
Several local groups are included in the program. At 
the time of going to press, the following is the 


scheduled line up: 


THE BAND 
JANIS JOPLIN 


DELANEY AND BONNIE AND FRIENDS 
BUDDY GUY BLUES BAND 


ERIC ANDERSEN 
IAN & SYLVIA 


with THE GREAT SPECKLED BIRD 


GRATEFUL DEAD 
TOM RUSH 
MOUNTAIN 

SHA NA NA 
SMITH 
CHARLEBOIS 


> - 


Along with these other Great Act... 


JAMES & GOOD BROTHERS 


MASHMAKHAN 
IDES OF MARCH 
GALLERY 

HAPPY FEELING 
PARALLEL 


DONE ON BRADSTREET 


YELLOWSTONE 


Ba 


THEJLERALD 
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Everyone Became Involved 
As Rock Festival Grooved 


By BILL MUSSELWHITE 


(Herald Stat! Writer} 


You don’t just attend a 
rock festival, you become in- 
volved, you either groove 
with a total sensory involve- 
ment or it doesn’t work, 

Festival Express, 1970, 
worked. 

The music, all 23 hours of 
it, ranged from the mediocre 
to the fantastic, but hearing 
is only one of the senses. 
Mind you, it was the sense 
carrying the heaviest burden 
with tiers of amplifiers send- 
ing out solid layers of sound 
which could crash and crush 
your mind. 

On stage, the strutting, 
leering musicians from Sha 
Na Na, the hair and feathers 
and abandoned motion of 
Janis Joplin combined to give 
your eyes a sense of perpet- 
ual movement. On stage or 
off, your sense of sight was 
wild with the confusion of not 
knowing where to look next. 


And as for the music, I 


, don’t think anyone was disap- 


pointed, 
JANIS JOPLIN 

Janis Joplin was obviously 
the queen. She topped Satur- 
day's bill, coming on in an 
explosion of sound and sight 
which set off a chain reaction 
in a turned-on crowd that 
wouldn't let her go. She sings 
bluesy rock in an almost un- 
human voice, low, earthy 
tones alternating with high, 
edge notes which sounded 
ike someone had keyed a 
chorus of sirens to an organ 
console. She never lost con- 
trol either of her voice or her 
audience. 

Janis was one kind of expe- 
rience, Sha Na Na another. 
Sha Na Na does a parody of 
1950s rock and roll, basing 
this caricature of what rock 
was on a sound knowledge of 
how rock and roll should be 
played. That this sneering, 
greasy-haired bunch succeed 


is shown by the fact that 
while you laugh, you also tap 
your feet. 

When Sha N Na sing Rock 
And Roll Is Here To Stay, 
they may not be far wrong. 
Most of the groups threw in a 
rock and roll number and the 
audience lapped it up and 
called for more, 

As well as a trend toward 
reviving basic rock and roll, 
the recent rush for Nashville 
was also in evidence. At 
times it was hard to tell 
whether the festival was de- 
voled to rock or to country 
and Western music. 

The Grateful Dead did the 
Nashville bit along with some 
heavy, free-form rock which 
had the ground trembling. 
Some of their stuff was so 
wild and so loud it left people 
near the speakers a little 
light-headed. 

CANADIANS TOO 

One of the best groups was 
Mashmakhan, a Canadian as- 
sembly which has a lyrical, 
contemporary sound that 
blurs the line between pop 





and jazz. Sunday, they were 
at the top of their form. 

The Band, also Canadian, 
was very much in evidence. 
Tne Band's set closed the 
show on Sunday and the 
crowd, I think, would have 
gladly kept them on_ until 
daybreak. They did very well, 
as did Delancey and Bonnie 
and Friends, a heavy group 
from the U.S. 

The best local group was 
the Gainsborough Gallery, a 
hard-driving, talented bunch 
of musicians who hold their 
own in a top-flight interna- 
tional line-up. 

Tom Rush, and James and 
Good Brothers turned in the 
best vocal performances. 
Both have acts which I would 
gladly watch any time and 
any place. 

So much of the music was 
good and everybody joined in 
experiencing it. If some of it 
was bad, it didn’t really mat- 
ter. It was a two-day high in 
a different world, a remarka- 
bly good world. 

t’s what mattered. 


July 10, 1970 
Los Angeles, California 
Hollywood Bowl 


Also on the bill: 
Miles Davis 


SIGHT & SOUND PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 


FRI. JULY 10 


THE BAND 


SPECIAL GUEST STAR 


MILES DAVIS 


TICKETS, Boxes: $7.50, 6.50; Reserved: $5.75, 4.75, 3.75, 2.75 


TICKETS ON SALE AT Sow! Box Office, Se. Col, Music Co., 637 S. Hill, 
All Mutual Ticket Agencies, Music City Stores, Sight & Sound Stores, 
Auto Clubs of So. Col., All Ticketron Outets . . . incuding Sears, 
May Co., Morris & Frank Stores ond The Broedwoy 

Moll Orders to The Bowl. x 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


CHT a SOUND PaODECT 


The Shape I'm In 

Look Out Cleveland 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Unfaithful Servant 

Jemima Surrender 

Rockin’ Chair 

Time To Kill 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
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_ MUSIC REVIEW 


Problem With 
Sound Mars 
Band’s Efforts 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 
Times Pop Music Critic 


Since the Band may well be the 
best rock group in the world now 
that the Beatles have disbanded, it 
is a shame for both the group and its 
audience when it has to play under 
anything less than perfect condi- 
tions. 

When the Band came to Southern 
California last July for four con- 
certs, they appeared in small and 
medium-sized auditoriums (includ- 
ing the Pasadena Civic) that provid- 
ed the sound systems and intimacy 
to give it the right showcase. The 
concerts were excellent. 

But Friday night at the Hollywood 
Bowl, the conditions were far from 
perfect. Though the Band itself 
seemed restrained during the early 
numbers (perhaps tired from a hea- 
vy schedule recently), the chief 
problem was sound. 

Not only was the volume too low 
to give the full impact of many of 
the group's liveliest numbers, but 
the sound balance was uneven, all 
but ruining many of the early selec- 
tions. "It took us a while to adjust," 
the Band's Robbie Robertson said 
frankly after the concert. "We had 
trouble hearing ourselves on 
stage." 

Please Turn to Page 17, Col. 1 


THE DAILY COURIER, CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 


SOUND PROBLEMS 


Continued from First Page 


For example, Richard 
Manuel's lead vocal on 
the opening "The Shape 
I'm In" (one of three songs 
previewed from the 
Band's next album was 
smothered, the precise, 
haunting harmony on 
"The Weight" was all but 
destroved and Robertson's 
sharply defined work was 


buried on several num- 
bers, 


Wide Range 


Even so, the Band drew 
a series of ovations at the 
end of the concert. There 
were numerous shouts of 
"more" and "play all 
night" as the group went 
through several encore 
numbers. 

Toward the end of the 
concert, the Band did give 
evidence of its many 
strengths, The group 
passed the lead vocals 
around with ease (often 
during the same song) and 
wi ¢ Sager the lead vocals 
with alternating two, 
three and four-part har- 
mony. The musical accom- 
Paniment matched the 
mood and theme of the 
lyrics perfectly. 

The Band's music, per- 
haps, is the only music in 
rock that can be compared 
favorably to literature. 
Like the best novels, it has 
a wide range of emotions, 
originality and a certain 
timelessness about it. It 
avoids the fads of the pres- 
ent, 

While much of what is 
happening today in rock 
can be traced, at most to 
the fusion of country and 


rhythm and blues in the 
mid-50s, the Band's South- 
ern country-soul sound 
carries a sense of tradi- 
tion, much like the novels 
of William Faulkner, in 
such songs as "The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie 
Down," "Unfaithful Ser- 
vant" and "Up on Cripple 
Creek." 

The group, which first 
gained attention as the 
band for Bob Dylan, con- 
sists of Robertson (lead 
guitar and chief writer), 
Manuel (piano, drums, or- 
gan and vocals), Rick Dan- 
ko (bass and vocals), Le- 
von Helm (drums, guitar, 
mandolin and vocals) and 
bearded Garth Hudson 
(organ, piano, soprano 
saxophone and accordion), 


Audience Disappointing 


But the disappointing 
size of the audience Friday 
(the Bow! was little more 
than half full) shows the 
group, despite two $1 mil- 
lion albums, has not 
reached the level of popu- 
larity here that one might 
have expected. Thus the 
Band, relatively new on 
the concert scene, will 
have to be content with 
merely being the best and 
will have to wait for the 
popularity to catch up 
with it. 

Jazz trumpeter Miles Da- 
vis and his six-man group, 
who were reviewed here 
recently bv Leonard 
Feather, opened the con- 
cert, The group played for 
45 minutes without a 
break or apparent musical 
theme. The audience re- 
sponse was slight. > 
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Topical, News for Pens 


Fans Rally Round the Band 


By MICHAEL TAYLOR 
Copley News Service 


Across the Great Divide 
Up On Cripple Creek 
Strawberry Wine 

| Shall Be Released 

This Wheel's on Fire 


all the supposedly different) some attention with the release; musician of what the others 
“turn-on” stufi that after awhile] of Big Pink and when one ol] are doing, 
sounds so much alike that you/its songs, “The Weight,” was} For example, in several of 
HOLLYWOOD — At the end] think that maybe if you take/used im the movie, “Easy] their Songs, while Robertson is 
of their Hollywood Bowl Con-jfhe drummer from one and} Ruder,” people started picking] picking away on guitar and 


cert, the five members of The/trade him for the bass player/up on The Band’s music. Rick Danko plucks lectri 
Band sort of nonchalantly left}in another flock it'll all sound] jt was <m ostly, through word bass, the ction Mate te oe 


Don't Do It their instruments and wandered] the same anyway. of mouth. (“Hey;“have you] of the group wi 
offstage, leaving some 12,000} Unlike a great many groups! heard Big Pink? No, I Sat rae A a 4 chee around 
screaming “More, more.’ that have hit instant success) know what group it is, maybe! “Garth Hudson, as a case in 
The guys came back and} on the strength of a single song] ~The Band-from-Big-Pink,’ 1} point, spends most of his time 
Notes: played an encore, which is not) and then gone on to cut an/ don't know, but it’s good.”) plowing away at -a_multistop 


unusual, and then started to} album and get in on the market! wy 

s i af Bag Aight ord of mouth also spreadj®rgan that is central, both 
pack up. And this time they! while the song is still popular,|iny fact that The Band had| Physically as well as musically, 
meant it:, unplugging | the| The Band has evolved its style) oon backing Bob Dylan for|to the group's arrangements. 
guitars, stashing the drum-lover a 0-year period that! several years and, indeed, he| But sometimes he'll switch over 
sticks. As they started 01 included playing im just about! had had some influence on their|to piano and Richard Manuel 
leave, the audience rose to . the scroungiest, most out-of-the-| ucie and, especially, on| Will try Saal user ae 
sandaled and booted feet and) way bars and honky-tonks this|composer Robertson's decep-| picks up a guitar and . . 
started thundering for more) country and Canada have to tively simple lyrics. : 
music. __{offer. 
Jamue Robbie Robertson (he’s) They started paying together -_s oe 1 ee 
shortened it now to “Rebbie} as the Hawks. four guys out] ** Siti: hopes and 
Robertson"), the lead guitarist.|of Canada and on (drummer circ: Wa tank lene’ al 
ed sate tc, asl Bening, while’ they |e tagedies, Robertson has 
“itll ne sien * She - yale Oey done in a few songs what 


were still trying to figure just ‘A : 
And so they played two more) exactly ak Sots . music| hundreds of writers have been 


songs, “Wheels on Fire.” irom| ther were going to concentrate| Sttiviag for for years. 
the Big Pink album and a neWlon they went through tie enter-| Onstage Robertson seems to 
one irom an album they|taning education of amalgamat-|be merely an equal part of 
recorded two weeks a£0.ling different styles of music. |the group and that sort of 
(Capitol Records says it'll] The final product surfaced in| integrity is precisely the effect 
probably come out in the fall.) {1968 in an album called “Music| they say they’re hoping to get. 
After this extended, four-song/Frum Big Pink.’ Big Pink was] Once in awhule, usually between 
encore, Robertson ht a last|a house in upstate New York] songs, he'll nod to Helm and 
lick on the guitar, said “that’s| where The Band wrote songs|the drummer will rattle out 
it,” and the five of them just|and a lot of neighboring Bob/a few bats = such as the 
walked off into the wings, like|Dylan’s influence found its way) introduction to Up On Cripple 
so many workers punching out] into the record. Creek.” 
from an assembly line. (Dylan wrote “I Shall Be] But for the most part The 
But The Band’s music is about} Released,” an ingratiating blues| Band members are interdepen- 
180 degrees away from the pro-| number which is probably one|dent: the sound they achieve 
duction-line noise that often| of the best songs on the album.)|is arrived at only through a 
passes for music nowadays. .| The Band started getting!complete knowledge by each 


Audience audio recording. 
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Rock, Jazz Combine 
For ‘Heavy’ Listening 





Orloff 


By KATHY ORLOFF 


LOS ANGELES — The Hollywood 
Bow! has been a landmark in Los 
Angeles for decades. The first show 
was held there in the 1920s and since 
then it has become the summer home 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, as well as one of those 
places most suited to outdoor summer 
rock shows. 


It holds upward of 17,000 which 
makes it potentially rather profitable, 
and there is relatively little hassle — 
as long as people stay in their seats 
and maintain a bit of decorum, they 
seem pretty free to do as they please. 


In years past there has been a 
reflection pool in front of the stage 
that has been drained on occasion and 
left to look like a concrete chasm, and 
while filled has served as a swimming 
pool for those who felt like taking a 
plunge during a performance, 


THIS YEAR the Bowl, tourist 
attraction for millions, has a new 
look. In the interests of better 
communication, or whatever it is the 
Bowl Association is hoping to 
promote, the pool has been filled in 
and the stage given a new look. The 
tiered arches of the stage ceiling have 
been covered with gargantuan 
cardboard tubing, which extends 
horizontally from the top of the stage 
to its rear, and vertically along its 
sides. Huge speakers stand atop the 
horizontal tubes in front and all this 
so-called temporary revision is 
supposed to produce some sort of 
dynamite sound system. Better luck 
next time, fellas. 


The summer season opened with 
an extraordinary show: The Band 
and Miles Davis, and if the sound 
were any worse, they could have 
declared the place a disaster area. 
Fortunately the groups were so 
exceptional that the evening was not 
lost, but bands of less stature are 
setting themselves up for musical 
suicide if they don’t import some good 
sound, 


At first glance it might seem 
rather hapless to put the 
sophisticated jazz of Miles Davis on 
the same bill with the down-home 
rock of The Band, but the 
juxtaposition was a _ clever one, 
providing an exciting combination of 
elements which are closer musically 
than one might think. 


MILES IS PLAYING with a six- 
man band—electric piano, organ, 
bass guitar, saxophone, drums and a 
percussionist working with an 
assortment of weird little things 
which make the most fascinating 
sounds. At times, expecially during 
organ solos, the dissonance becomes 
almost unbearable. Screaching and 
screaming, the sounds are not only 
discomforting but aggravating. But 
there is release. When Miles is 
playing, some of the music is sheer 
brilliance. He moves from the 
haunting beauty so artifully 
expressed in his “In A Silent Way” 
album, to the reaches of “Bitches 
Brew,’ his newest release. 


It is difficult to establish a set of 
critical criteria for what has been 
known as avant-garde jazz, especially 
since it is so intensely personal, but if 
we can apply what I paraphrase as 
“‘Herbie’s Law”’ (from Miles’ former 
piano player Herbie Hancock)—‘Tf it 
sounds good, it is good’’—then Miles 
is really on to something. His 
acceptance by the predominantly 
rock-oriented audience at the Bowl 
seemed almost unanimous, 


It appears. that, if basic 
improvisations are built around 
steady bass or rhythm lines, the 
dissonance of the other instruments is 
more easily acceptable. With a 
reference point, there seems to be 
more freedom. 


Complex music when played at 
odds with itself becomes cacophony. 
Complex music ordered often sounds 
like the ultimate simplicity, but is in 
reality delicately balanced, highly 
creative and totally musical, 


AND IT IS here that The Band fits 
in, for their music is as complicated 
in its own way. From the intricate 
patterns of Garth Hudson's organ 
work to the precise guitar of Robbie 
Robertson, The Band is truly a 
supergroup in every sense of the 
word, 


They have loosened up 
considerably since their last visit 
here (in February) and are visibly 
more at ease. They performed a 
dozen songs before a standing ovation 
brought them back for another three, 
after which another standing ovation 
brought them back again with 
Robertson’s quiet “It'll Be A 
Pleasure”’ leading into song number 
16 for the set. 


The majority of their material was 
taken from their first two albums, but 
with a new record on the way, The 
Band did debut some new things. 
Most fun was Levon Helm’s 
“Strawberry Wine,’’ which Robertson 
said was ‘“‘just about our only 
message song”’ (“‘Honey, you’re just 
not as sweet as my _ strawberry 
wine. . .’’). Helm’s voice is getting 
raunchier and his drumming is 
getting cleaner. 


Last year it was said that The 
Band was the best group around but 
lacking in personality. Now that they 
are easing into performing a little 
more, how much better can they get? 
The new album may be some 
indication. 


July 20, 1970 
Saratoga Springs, New York 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center 





COMING 
EVENTS 


agar 
THE BAND 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
Summer Season opens 


. Thurs., July 30; 8:30 pm a 


TICKET INFO. 


Tickets for all performances are now avall- 
able at the main box office or the. Ticketron 
outlets listed below: 


Main Box Office (Route No. 50). . . . Saratoga Springs, N.Y, 
First Naliona) Bank of Glens Falls. , . Glens Falls, N.Y, 

The Bank, Travel Headquarters and a'l bank branches, 

Sears Reébuck In Colonie Center, , . Colonia, NY, 
Argerzingers 

Ripp’s Apothecary 
Macy's in Colonie Center 
The Boston Store” 


“oe 


SUDUEE BatAuC MME, LIM OCh Kies stcM, 
Girecicrs 


Today 2:30 P.M, 
Student Motinese 
Tonight, 8:30 P.M, 
PRODIGAL SON 
WHO CARES? 
LA VALSE 


SATURDAY 
8:30 P.M, 
BUGAKU 

VALSE FANTASIE 
FANTASIES 
SLAUGHTER ON 
1Oth AVENUE 


3:30 PE 


SWAN LAKE 
SARABANDE & 
DANSE, ALLEGRO 
“ BRILLIANTE, 
TSCHAIKOVSKY 
SUITE 


COMING: 
MONDAY, JULY 20 


THE BANO 
B:30 P.M. 


Tickets Now on Sale 


Gloversvilia, N.Y, 
Scotla, N.Y. 
Colonia, N.Y, 
Latham, N.Y, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y, 


SUN, 


Greyhound 8us Terminal 
F.P,I, Field House 


TICKET PRICES $2.00 TO $7.50 
BOX OFFICE: (518) 584-9330 


Saratlo 


PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
SARATOGA SPRINGS N Y¥ 12A66 


BOX OFFICE! 
{518) $@2-9329 


THE TIMES RECORD, TROY, N. Y., 
FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 17, 1970 


‘The Band‘ To Be Presented 


In SPAC Debut Monday 


The Band, the fye-man coun- 


try-reek group (hat cul the 
fabted album “Music From Big 
Pink”? and before that baeked 
Bob Dylan, makes its debul ap- 
pearance at lhe Saratoga Per- 
faromig Aris Center with 3& 
concert in the amphithealer at 
8:30 p.m. Manday, 


One of the few proups to re- 
nialn ‘in’? with rack cogniscenti, 
The Baul has reaped praise for 
{ia recordings and personal ap- 
POATANCDS, 

The Band, wha cut “Music 
From Big Pink” in 1968, has 
appeared in places ranging 
from Filmore Rast ln New York 
City to Winder Wonderland in 
San Francisco. ‘They were well 
received at lhe Woodsteck Fes- 
lival in Gethel, 

Members of The Band are 
Robbie Reberisan, lead puitar 
anid yorals; Richard Manuel, 
ninno ant vocals; Levon Helm, 
‘drtins and youals: Rick Danka, 
hass and vocals, and Garth ihud- 
501, organ and yarals, 

Also slated far 8:39 p.m. Mom- 


day under sponsorship of the! 


Saratoga Performing Arls Cen. 
ler is the third in a series af 
‘cannoisscur cuncerts of chamber 
j niuste ak lhe Convress Park 
‘Casino iy Saratoga Springs. 


Featured will he an ensemble: 


of eight soloists from the New 
York City Ballet Greliestra, in- 
cluding Cynthia Olis, harp; Paul 
Dunkel, flute; David Weber, 
Clarinel: Alan Martin and Jo- 
seph Pepper, violins; Warren 
Lafircda, vicla; Aatia Shapin- 
ski, violin-eello, and Robert 


Irving, piano, 


‘The program consists of Mo- 
zarts Quariel for Fhite and 
Strings in D Major; Vineent 
Versichettl's Serenade for Flule 
and Uarp; Milhaikl's Suile for 
Violin, Clarinet and Fiano, and 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro 
for Ilarp, Flute, Clarinet and 
Strimes, 





August 11, 1970 
Edwardsville, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
Mississippi River Festival 


wows Mississippi River Festival 
ee; presents 


THE BAND IN CONCERT | 





TUESDAY, AUGUST 11, 8:30 PM 


Ticket Prices: Reserved—$2,50, $3.50, 
$4,50, $5.50 
Lawn Seating—$2.00 adults, $1.00 children 


Tickets available at Festival site and all regular 
MPF ticket outlets on both sides of the River 


Thursday, August 6, 1970 


A Name? Who Needs It? 


The Band to Return to Festival Tuesday 


Some rock groups make it 
on enengy, some on volume, 
some on charisma. Some make 
it on music, like the Band from 
Big Pink, 

The former backup for Bob 
Dylan will return to the Mis- 
sissippi River Festival at Sou- 
thern Illinois University’s Ed- 
wardsville campus Tuesday. 
Many of last year’s listeners 
probably will be coming on the 
off chance that Dylan will make 
another umheralded appearance 
with the Band. 

Abandoning the surface shock 
of abstract acid rock for the 
more enduring virtues of mel- 
ody, harmony and feeling, the 
Band creates ‘‘a- newer than 
new music which they take ser- 
iously, but not with do-or-die 
intensity.”’ 

They take it, as lead guitar 
Robbie Robertson puts it,”’, 
seriously enough so that we can 
smile at one another when we’re 
not playing.” 

In addition to. Robertson, the 
Band includes Richard Manuel, 
piano; Levon Helm, drums; 
Rick Danko, bass; and Garth 
Hudson, ongan. Everyone sings 
and instruments are freely inter- 
changed. 

The Band’s first album, ‘‘Mus- 
ic from Big Pink’? has been 
described as having ‘“‘the fresh 
coolness of country rock rather 
I the heaviness of psychedel- 


am explaining the Band’s lack 
of name, Robertson says, “. . 
we just don’t think a name 
means anything. It’s gotten out 
of hand—the name thing. We 
don’t want to get into a fixed 
bag tike that.” 

Canadian-born with the excep- 
tion of Helm, who comes from 
Arkansas, members of the band 
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The Band: final rock concert performers of 1970 MRF season 


have similar historkes—early ex- 
posure to music and rock bands 
in high school. 

Home for the Band came with 
the beginning of its association 
with Dylan. 

don’t exactly remember 
how it happened,’’ Robertson 
says, “I think we were playing 
in Atlantic City at the time. 
Dylan had heard about us, I 
guess. And we'd heard of him 
but we weren’t into that kind 
of music and I didn’t really 
know who he was or that he 


12. 1970 


was that famous. I didn’t think 
we could play with each other 
at all.”’ 

“Then we jammed —- 


each other. Dylan brought us 
into a whole new thing and I 
guess he got something from 
us,” 

“Home” is the Big Pink, a 
house located near the upstate 
New York community of Wood- 
stock. 

The Band has been making 


music described as “like a fresh 
breeze blowing through the 
blasting decibels, shattering 
feedback and frenetic rhythms 
that have characterized pop fare 
since the psychedelic bandwag- 
on took off.”’ 

The Tuesday performance by 
the Band, which closes the sec- 
ond Mississippi River Festival 
season, will begin at 8:30 p.m. 

Ticket prices range from $2 
for lawn seats to box seats at 
$5.50, Children under 12 will be 
seated on the lawn for $1. 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Te Band’ Rocks Finale Of 1970 River Festival 


By THOMAS B. NEWSOM 

The Band, five musicians 
whose sounds date to the Elvis 
Presley era, rocked out the 
finale of the 1970 Mississippi 
River Festival with a bang, not 
a whimper, last night at Ed- 
wardsville. 

The group lives in New York 
State near Woodstock and last 
night made music that ranged 
from electronic country and 
modified psychedelia to some 
of the earlier sounds when the 
Everly Brothers, Bill Haley and 
the Comets, and Elvis were 
rocking it around the juke box. 
You remember Elvis? ‘You 
ain’t never caught a rabbit and 
you ain't no friend of mine. . 
Much later, Elvis went 

“straight.” 

The Band has played together 
nine years and its members are 
on the dark side of 30, but the 
sounds turned on almost 16,000 
at the festival finale on the 
campus of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, One young woman, re- 
ported to be in labor, had to be 
rushed away early. 


Bob Dylan didn’t show. Per- 
haps there was disappointment 
among many of the Now Gener- 
ation who remember that July 
night last year at the Mississip- 
pi River F estiv al when The 
Band came back for a curtain 
call and there with them was 
Dylan, in one of two concert 
performances he had made 
since his motorcycle accident in 
1966. The Band used to back up 
Bob Dylan, in the mid-’60s. 

Perhaps the Dylan identifica- 
tion haunts the group, but it 
has its own thing going now, 
and, besides, Dylan is wrapped 
up in a mystical experience 
that has taken him far beyond 
the simple-mindedness of the 
early 1960s when he was singing 
“Blowin’ in the Wind” and 

“The Times They Are A- 
Changin.’ ”’ 

A sociologist wrote in the 
Saturday Review that Dylan, 
freed from identification with 
the civil rights struggle and 
other societal problems, is now 
alone, questing in his music for 
“a transcendent, omnipresent 


godhead."’ Maybe it’s not the 
God of Christianity, but it's a 
search for salvation on a per- 
sonal, not societal level. 

Nevertheless, a line from the 
early Dylan’s ‘Ballad of a Thin 
Man" might set the scene for 
The Band last night. Dylan 
used to sing, “Something is 
happening here, but you don't 
know what it is, do you Mr. 
Jones?” 

The Joneses of the St. Louis 
area might not have understood 
why The Band ignited their 
sons and daughters at the festi- 
val, but The Band did. Audi- 
ence response was excellent: 
hand-clapping, dancing at the 
edge of the tent. The Band 
members are among the cultur- 
al heros of youth. 

The group played and sang 
many of its recognizable songs 
like “Cripple Creek” and 
“Great Divide” plus three 
songs from an album to be re- 
leased Monday. This album will 
be called ‘‘Stage Fright.’’ Songs 


from the album last night were 
“Time to Kill’’ and ‘Strawber- 
ry Wine’ and “The Shape I'm 
in.” 

The roots of The Band are in 
country and spiritual music — 
like Elvis. But there's a 


contemporary sophisticated 
touch to the music that makes 
it enjoyable and easier to com- 
prehend than, say, Chicago, a 
seven-man band, that per- 
formed earlier at the festival, 
offering a sort of innovative 
fire. As opposed to Chicago, 
The Band operated on stock 
harmonic progression. They 
had a _ mellifluous sound that 
was pleasing to a person who 
remembers Elvis. 

Lead guitarist Robbie Robert- 
son performed most of the solo 
with assistance from Rick Dan- 
ko and Levon Helm, Richard 
Manuel and Garth Hudson. The 
instruments were guitar, organ, 
piano, drums and bass, to 
which the group switched easi- 
ly. 


just 





August 13, 1970 
Holmdel, New Jersey 


Garden State Arts Center 


GaRDEN Stare 
ARTS CON ICR 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


at Now JOermes'’s 


Garden Statec, 
Arts Center 


at Telegraph bill Park oF 
ONLY SO MIWUTES FROM BPO4Owe’ 
The foment erte ‘ 7 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19 
PETER, PAUL & MARY 
COMPLITELY SERS OUT teorept lowe nesting! 
TURSOAY, AUGUST 11 
JANIS JOPLIN 
TMORSDAY, AUOUST 13 


THE BAND 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 14 


ROD McKUEN 
THURSDAY, AueUT 27 


JUDY COLLINS see ARLO 
FRAY, AUGUST 25 
LAURA NYRO we TURLEY RICHARDS 


d 7 
7 
ma ¢ 


arden State 
Arts Center 


at Telegraph Hill Park on the Garden State Parkway + Exit 116 


JANIS JOPLIN 


CWE. EM otal ns 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Andre Kostelanetz. conductor 
Lorin Hodlaeder, Pianist 


THURSDAY EVG. AT 8:30 


THE BAND 


FRIDAY EVG.AT®? 
ROD McKUEN (in concert) 


Prices: $7, 5.75, 4.50, 3.50 Box Seats $7.50 
Lown Seats: Mon..Thurs. $2. Fri. & Sat. $2.50 
Special Student Discount Tickets Tom'w 

and Saturday Evgs. - $2. . 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: (201) 264-9200 


arden State 
Arts Center 


at Telegraph Hill Park on the Garden State Parkway + Exit 116 


THE BAND 


TOMORROW EVENING at 9 


ROD McKUEN (in concert) 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
Andre Kostelanatz, conductor 
Locin Hollander, peanst 
AUGUST 17 theu AUGUST 22° 


TONY BENNETT 
COUNT BASIE and ORCHESTRA 


Prices: $7, $75, 4.50, 3.50. Box Seats, $7.90 
Lawn Seats: Mon.-Thurs. $2, Fri, & Sat. $2.50 
Special Student Discount Tickets Saturday Evening—82 
*Due to overwhelming Subscription Response $7 seats are com 
pletely sold cut and $5.75 seats are sold out for al! performances 


FOR BHORMATION CALL: (201) 264.9200 
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The Band performing at the Garden State Arts Center, Holmdel Township, last night where they broke all attendance 


records, 


RECORD-BREAKING NIGHT 





(Press Photos) 


And the Band Played Right On 


HOLMDEL TOWNSHIP — 
It was just about five vears 
ago that Bob Dylan asked 
five musicians on a gig in 
New Jersey how they'd like 
to play the Hollywood Bowl 
with him. 

The five said yes and for 
the next few months were 
hissed by more audiences 
than they ever had been as 
The Hawks, a rock and roll 
band paying dues in the rough- 
est, toughest clubs in the U.S. 
and Canada while riding the 
circuit with rockabilly sing- 
er, Ronnie Hawkins. 

They were behind Dylan 
when he plugged in and faced 
the hostile folk purists in "65 
with electrified folk, soon to 
become known as folk-rock. 
They bore some of the brunt 
of that hostility. They also 
gleaned immeasurable bene- 
fits from the union with Dy- 
lan. 

Now the five are on their 
own again, known simply as 
The Band, and they are tak- 
ing the pop music scene by 
storm. 

Last might thev played a 
one-nighter at the Garden 
State Arts Center and broke 
every prevous attendance rec- 
ord by drawing close to 10,- 
000 paying fans — some of 
whom bought specially re- 
duced tickets for side lawn 
space, (Peter, Paul and Mary 
broke Andy Williams’ first- 
year record on Monday night 
and it was unofficially re- 
ported that Janis Joplin broke 
that record on Tuesday. 

All three concerts drew ov 
erflow crowds which re- 
mained outside the paid-ad- 
mission area of the center, 
but last night was the top- 
per. Hundreds of young peo- 
ple sat on blankets wher- 
ever they could find grass. 





GARTH HUDSON 





ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


They sprawled across the 
mall on the grassy squares 
near the administration boild- 
ing, up the hill toward the 
amphitheater, and out as far 
as the parking lot where 
many camped for the show. 

They had come to hear The 
Band, five men who know 
how to make music, And it 
was music they made. . . no 
wild stage show, no ego trips, 
no put-ons . . . just good mu- 
sic 

At 8:30 the lights dimmed 
and five men walked quietly 
onto the stage. They walked 
to their instruments and, as 
the crowd roared a welcome, 
swung right into Richard 
Manuel’s “‘We Can Talk,” 


LEVON HELM 





RICHARD MANUEL 


with Manuel on piano, Rick 
Danko on bass, Garth Hud- 
son on organ, Levon Helm on 
drums, Robbie Robertson on 
guitar, and all five on vocals, 

The music they made was 
the tight, deceptively simple 
country-rock sound on which 
they are building their fame. 
But the music played by The 
Band isn't simple. It’s full 
of intricate patterns that cre- 
ate what has been called 
their “syncopated modal 
sound" and it captures your 
attention. 

It's authentic music they 
play, made so because it 
comes from their experiences. 
You can hear the echoes of 
old folk, hillbilly, blues, and 
church music, blended togeth- 
er into a kind of electrified 
down-home sound, 

What they write about is 
just as real. They fill their 
songs with simple things for 
the most part, things that hap- 
pen to men that have nothing 
to do with the frustrations of 
the age of mechanization. 
They sing of enduring values, 
of friends, fights, love, and re- 
ligion. They get back to the 
earth. 

Though the setup for “We 
Can Talk,” is the band’s most 
constant one, they interchange 
instruments on various songs 
and alternate lead vocals so 
that each number takes on a 
different flavor. 

At one point Hudson filled 
the air with the solo sound of 
an Anglican church organ, 
then rode the heavy solemnity 
with abstract runs and funky 
little passages until the whole 
thing became a one-man bat- 
tle of style which melted into 
the slow, foot-tapping “Un- 
faithful Servant.”’ 

They did three songs from 
their third 
Fright,’ which goes on the 
market Monday: ‘Strawberry 
Wine,"’ written by Helm and 
Robertson and sung by Helm 


album, “Stage | 


in his raw, country voice | 


while he played guitar and 
Manuel took over the drums 
and Hudson the accordion; 
“Time to Kill,” by Robertson, 
a bouncing song about nesting 
down with the simple things, 
and ‘*The Shape I'm In," Rob- 
ertson's ‘commentary on 10 
years in rock 'n’ roll,” a song 
very strong on organ and 
moving a little closer to the 
problems of today’s young- 
sters. 

There is a lot in The Band 
that reflects Dylan: the lan- 
guage, the melancholy, the 
underplayed approach. But 
that's a natural thing. 

After Dylan had his bad mo- 
torcycle accident in 1966, he 
and the band went up to 
Woodstock, N.Y., where they 
withdrew completely from the 
public and worked on their 
music. They worked in the 
cellar of The Band's house, 


Big Pink, and, in 1968 they cut 


their first album, “Music 
From Big Pink."’ It was a suc- 
cess; so was their second al- 
bum, “The Band,” which 
came out last year. 

The Band makes almost as- 
toundingly good music. It's 
muted and spiritually lifting 
and real. And it makes you 
wanto to move... andheara 
whole lot more, 

—JOAN PIKULA 





RICK DANKO 
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‘The Band’ in Total Command 





at Garden State Arts Center 


By DOUGLAS SMART 

The magic which urges rock 
music through time was caught 
and held and twisted in the fall 
of 1968 Even as Bob Dylan 
moved into near-retirement, his 
back-up group, calling 
themselves **The Band”, released 
their first album. Pure dynamite, 
an explosion, a_ religious 
experience, they called it “Music 
From Big Pink.” It was very 
good music, indeed. 

The word spread, the Band 
was great, first try, hands down, 
they had blasted their way into 
the royalty of rock. That first 
album was supernaturally good, 
we were dazzled by a group 
which mingled the lyrical genius 
introduced by the likes of 
Dylan, the Beatles and the 
Stones with a pure intensity of 
musical control unmatched by 
any previous group, 

The Band rivals jazz with their 
sheer flashing clarity and mocks 
at classical music with their 
technical knowledge and 
control. Best of all they have 
roots. They have released second 
and third albums and in their 
continuing development we hear 
echoes of Chuck Berry and Bo 
Diddly and the Mississippi delta, 
echoes of the spirits who were 
shaping my music while | was 
being born. 

Last Thursday night | was 
kept on the edge of my modern 
plastic Garden State Arts Center 
seat while seeing, hearing and 
feeling the Band in concert for 
the second time, That very, very 
large amphitheater was literally 
filled to the brim = and 
overflowing, the place was not 
only sold out but flocks of the 
faithful gathered on the 
surrounding hillsides on blankets 
with friends to drink in the 
music, Standing room only on 
the hillsides, 

The steady excitement at a 
Band concert stems from their 
great talent, they don’t rely on 
gimmicks when cutting an 
album, no echochambers or 
Mormon Tabernacle Choirs, they 
are simply good. So in concert 
the beginning of each song hits 





DETACHED BUT BEAUTIFUL — Richard Manuel, piano, Garth Hudson, organ, Rick Danko, bass, 
Robbie Robertson, lead guitar, Levou Helm, drums, together they are “The Band”. Concentrating on 
their music, paying little attention to the audience, they enraptured a sell-out crowd at the Garden 
States Arts Center last Thursday, 


the audience with a wave of 
sudden recognition which travels 
at the speed of sound, the 
quality, if different, is even 
better than on the albums, even 
fuller, even more precise, 

The Band has ensnared that 
quality through hard work; 
although released only in 1968, 
the group has been together for 
a full decade, practicing at times 


eight and ten hours each day, 
Their serious approach shows 
up on stage, the Band seldom 
toys with the audience, they 
concentrate instead on the music 
and the music is better for it, In 
fact my only complaint when 
seeing them in concert two years 
ago was that the group seemed 
almost too perfect, a row of 


puppets re-recording their album 


for the benefit of an audience, 


This time, however, the group 
was more relaxed in a very 
special way, Each song was pure 
and familiar and beautiful, but 
re-worked, they improvised 
again and again, the result was 
devastating, 

They were so good that the 


concert nearly ended in 
tragedy. When the Band 
suddenly put down their 


instruments, called it a night and 
walked off the stage, the entire 
audience sat still and quiet for 
one creepy moment, 

Icy water might have been 
splashed square in the face of 
every person in that audience, 

And then everyone leaped up, 
feet were stamping, we were 
howling and clapping, shaking 
the theater, shaking the hills, 
Ten minutes passed, fifteen, 
the people wanted more, the 
Band failed to return, a handful 
of nervous police surrounded the 
area, the crowd wouldn't 
disperse, it looked tense, 

And then the Band returned 
and the heavens fell. They went 
through one more song and 
everyone sang and clapped and 
danced in the aisles. When the 
Band plays a concert they are 
not on trial, they are not on 
display. They are in command, 


August 15, 1970 

Forest Hills, New York 

Forest Hills Tennis Stadium 
SAT. EVG., AUG. 15 at 8:30 


THE BAND 


FOREST HILLS TENNIS STADIUM 


TICKETS ON SALE AT FESTIVAL BOX OFFICE, & 
& ALL TICKETRON OUTLETS 


11 STATION SQ, FOREST HILLS 
FOR INFORMATION (212) 261-9054 


LEONARD RUSKIN 
eneete ne 


1970 FOREST HILLS 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


FOREST HILLS TENNIS STADIUM 


eal <1 ha SEATS NOW ON SALE AT 
IAT Pe De| MUSE FESTAL Or. sation Seuare, Forest it 
| TRAVEL EASY TO THE FESTIVAL ON THE Jt. RAIL ROAD | 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 
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The Band Is At Forest Hills 


NEW YORK -—The Band, 
the rock group featuring Rob- 
bie Robertson, Richard Man- 
uel, Levon Helm, Rick Danko, 
and Garth Hudson, will per- 
form at Leonard Ruskin’s 
Forest Hills Music Festival 


‘Saturday. 


Once known as the Hawks 
and then as the group which 
backed Bob Dylan, The Band 


has been together for almost 
10 years and recently released 
its third album. 

Winding up the 10th annual 
season at the Forest Hills 
Music Festival is Fifth Di- 
mension and ‘Ramsey Lewis to 
appear Aug. 22, 





October 30, 1970 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Memorial Coliseum 
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OCTOBER 30th MEMORIAL COLISEUM + 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA + 


> TIME 8:00 P.M. + 


FOR YOUR HOMECOMING ENJOYMENT 
THE STUDENT ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
presents 
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TICKETS OWN SALE: 
NEWSOM'S MUSIC CENTER (Micforiend Mom 
MEMORIAL 125 
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> winter Quad ¢ 


Sunday, November £4 
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Womecoming Weekend /970 











One of the highlights of Homecoming *70 was the ap- 
pearance of The Band. Without introduction or prelimin- 
aries, The Band took the stage against a stark background 
and made pretty music that put all who heard it under 
their spell. While some groups make noise, The Band 
plays music. The lead guitarist, Robbie Robertson, said, 
“We always wanted to play in Alabama.” we can only 
hope that they enjoyed playing half as much as the audience 
enjoyed listening. 
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The Music Scene 


‘The Band was the feature attraction Friday night starting off the week-end 
with music and sounds of splendor. 


‘Making’ Music 
Group Specialty 


By COURTNEY HAYDEN 

Special to the C-W 
Of all the enigmas and mysteries surrounding The 
Band’s concert, perhaps the most curious was Robbie 
Robertson’s (lead guitarist) statement, ‘“‘We always 
wanted to play in Alabama.”’ He never did explain 
why. Do you suppose The Band enjoyed playing here 

as much as we enjoyed listening? 


THE EVENING was what Asa would call a “‘Hoot”’. 
One big stoned, excited audience of music lovers 
getting off on one another and the music (with the 
posse exception of the University’s elite corps of 

ppers, this time yelling “Play ‘Rag Mama Rag’, 
which isn’t even one of the Band’s better songs. ) 

There is an inevitable comparison with Three 
Night, for academia’s sake, anyway. Yet it’s not 
really fair to give point-by-point comparison because 
the Bands light-years ahead of the Three Dogs. The 
Band is playing grown-up rock music. 


THEY USED to call themselves the Hawks, back 
when Jerry Lee and Elvis were still kings of the heap. 
Out on the road (they call it ‘‘scuffling’’), the group 
learned all the riffs and got all the shafts a tourin 
musical group could expect..These people were dii- 
ferent, though: they- didn’t harden, didn’t let their 
superior talents make them cynical toward their 
audience. They transformed, submerged their egos in 
the anonymity of simply the Band and focused, in- 
stead of on individual trips, on the merging of efforts 
into a cohesive, significant body of music. 

Where Three Dog Night plays for a middle-class 
audience that likes to stomp to the rhythm, The Band 
makes music, and you have to listen carefully to 
catch all of it, and if you listen carefully, you cannot 
help being awed by the beauty and complexity of it. 


STAGE PRESENCE? A debatable point. But note 
the admiring attention paid by the Band’s audience to 
the performers. Three Dog Night shakes its collective 
ass at you for two hours, and some call that a rush. 
Garth Hudson materializes for one saxophone solo 
and I call that a trip in itself. 

One thinks that the difference lies in the musicians’ 
attitudes. The Band plays with the grace gained from 
self-possession, which Three Dog Night could never 
claim. The Band does not compromise and does not 
condescend, because it quite simply does not need to 
anymore. 

There are stories of a mystical state of grace to be 
attainéd inrock music. Lennon and McCartney have 
reached it; they say, and Dylan manifests it in his 
latest music..I think The Band has reached such a 
state, in which rock rises above the cash-register and 
becomes a metaphor for all life and all times. Rock 
has become the mass-opiate for our generation: if we 
are going to create a religion, it’s best we create a 
salvation to go along with it. The Band sings about 
how you can live in this life and, despite that, save 
your head. It sure is pretty music. 


SO PRETTY, in fact, that I suspect it will even 
outlive our preferences and opinions. Who are we to 
explain it anyway? Some people will keep on liking 
Three Dog Nights while others continue to like The 
Band. Some will hate the opinionated, others will 
reserve their disgust for the ill-informed. It’s an old 
vicious circle, but with any luck at all, King Harvest 
will surely come. : 
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The Band: rock music as folk art 


By BOB WIGGINS 
Special to The Tiger 


Went down to see The Band last week 
The University of Alabama had the first 
concert of the group in the South. The 
concert was scheduled for 8-12, with The 

Band coming on at ten o'clock, but the 
group decided to do the entire show 
themselves, breaking it into forty-five 
minute sets with fifteen minutes between 
each 

There was a noticeable edge of an- 
ticipation throughout the crowd, and 
rumors flew around that Dylan was with 
them and would make an appearance. 

Finally the lights were lowered and 
from a back corner The Band made a 
quiet walk toward the stage, Unlike most 
groups, they were halfway there before 
the crowd was even aware of their 
presence. Up onto the stage without any 
introduction, they were met with a 
standing ovation, and easily fell into ““W 
S. Walcott Medicine Show.” 


With one song the crowd was quietly 
seduced into a relaxed but responsive 
mood, Robbie Robertson stepped up and 
made the only spoken remark of the 
evening. “We've always wanted to play 
in Alabama and we're happy to be here.” 
Thus the dominant mood was set. 


In the past three years The Band has 
risen to the level of superstar, with only 
three or four groups who can claim equal 
imminence. And yet the group is 
disconcertingly unpretentious and 
quietly unassuming. Image quickly fades 
into reality and one becomes conscious of 
a “‘presence’’ which gives rise to a 
dochotomy between the mere “staging™ 
of an act the real ‘‘giving™ of one's ART. 
The Band gives to you what their music 
has given to themselves — an immersal 
into our own folk act and culture 

It has been said on many levels that 
groups such as The Grateful Dead, CSNY 
and The Byrds are attempting to define 
the syntheses between rock and country 
music. For The Band, however, this is a 
question of simple technical proficience 
which had been solved some time prior to 
their Music From Big Pink. Since then 
they have dug below the technical 
problem and questioned the underlying 
assumption of the synthesis itself. It is at 





The Boston Globe 


THE BAND AT HARVARD STADIUM, BOSTON 


this point the work of The Band tran- 
scends the technical problem which has 
so involved groups such as The Byrds 
Unlike them, The Band’s fusion of rock 
and country forms is not an end in itself 
bul is a mere means toward establishing 
a mere basic and valuable synthesis 
between folk tradition and contemporary 
needs, and ultimately into a fusion of 
musical and cultural forms, The Band, 
through this synthesis has taken their 
music beyond the limits of rock or 
country, and even beyond the limits of 
music itself, and has immersed it into the 
universal language of folk art. 

And indeed the “ground” of the 
technical syntheses of rock and country 
modes lies in the larger synthesis bet- 
ween music and culture which ultimately 
produces effective cultural expression. 
On their last album The Grateful Dead 
seemed to catch a glimpse of this larger 
synthesis. but other groups have yet to 
even achieve an adequate technical 
blend of the diverse modes. 

But if the music is heightened by the 
cultural influence, the culture itself is 
heightened by the music. Because of old 
blends and divisions the fusion of rock 
and country music is much more than 


just another clever blend of nearly 
similar forms (consider Joe Cocker's 
soul rock and BST’s jazz rock). Unlike 
these blends country and rock is the 
wedding of mother to son. 

We might say that rock is afflicted by 
the Oedipal complex and has returned to 
its mother not for nourishment but rather 
to give seed to a new form. Con- 
temporary music seems to have moved 
in the Hegelian dialectic of these, anti- 
theses, and synthesis, and it is difficult to 
say whether the synthesis itself will fall 
prey to its own vicious circle. Whatever 
the future, however, we find within this 
new synthesis a fresh totality of the 
American musical experience. 

To see this dialectical movement one 
has only to remember the birth of rock 
music from the syntheses of white 
country and western forms with black 
rhythm and blues. By 1967 the synthesis 
had become a distinct antithesis of its 
original modes, and thus a wedding of the 
older forms with the new was inevitable 
if one were to attempt a music which 
could be considered an expression of 
one's total culture. Each element brings 
with it a history of dialectical 
progression, such that for the moment 


the new synthesis is a timeless statement 
of our musical heritage. 

Beyond this, however, folk art must be 
able to effectively communicate with its 
people. Each element stands as a direct 
counterpoint to the other so that it 
communicates old ideas, values, and 
images through a fresh media, It is for 
this reason the The Band, whose ideology 
and values stand as a direct antithesis of 
the whole spirit of the new culture, is 
capable of effectively communicating 
with the new culture. Thus while the 
technical fusion of the two forms is not an 
end-in-itself, it is an essential mode to the 
total cultural expression of The Band's 
music. 

But the music, however essential, is 
not the dominant element in The Band's 
work. It'struethat thesounds andrhythms 
are so clear and effective that you can 
aesthetically experience the flow of the 
music even without the words, but even 
with such graphic power the music does 
not transcend into folk art until the 
poetry of song is injected. Like their 
musical form, The Band’s songs arise 
from a synthesis of elements 

Folk expression is not a pure poetry, 
but is rather a blend of history, sociology. 
and psychology, all modified by a self- 
imposed simplicity of common sense 
which is heavy with reality. We find all of 
this in folk tales and stories. Folk poetry, 
however, transcends mere folk tales at 
the point that one desires to create a form 
of speech filled with more music than 
ordinary language can hold 

Out of the limits of folk poetry springs 
the song, and it is songs that The Band 
writes. But we must not confuse the 
ambiguity of the term folk. The Band is 
involved in folk art but is in no way 
concerned with folk music as the term 
has come to be used today. Con- 
temporary folk music has become an 
urban media. It arises from a dominantly 


urban setting and in many ways is a 
direct antithesis of The Band's music. 
One has only to consider the use of 
imagery to discern the distinction. Folk 
music speaks in universal images of a 
distinctly intellectual type 

Compare early Bob Dylan with The 
Band. Dylan sings of war, poverty, and 


universal suffering while Robbie 
Robertson sings of “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down.’ The Band 


speaks of Virgil Kane while folk music 
speaks of mankind. The Band uses 
aesthetic imagery: 

“Corn in the fields 

Listen to the rice as the wind blows 

cross the water 

King Harvest has surely come” 

While folk music principally speaks in 
the intellectual image of: 

‘How many deaths will it take till we 
know 

That too many people have died 

The answer my friend 

Is blowin in the wind” 

And this points us towards an im- 
portant element of The Band's art and 
indeed of all folk art. Rock music, like 
urban folk music, gains imspiration and 
insight from personal experience 
Examine the work of Neil Young or Steve 
Stills and you find writing which is bound 
up in their personal situations, Per- 
spectives, values, and ideas are locked 
into time and space spans peculiar to the 
particular artist 

The Band’s writing, however, tran- 
scends personal experience and seems to 
spring from an expanded consciousness 
of a collective culture. It transcends the 
limits of the self and stands as a larger 
statement of one’s total culture, And this 
seems to be the nature of all folk art in 
that it springs from a particular time, 
place, and person but runs beyond itself 
into a transcendental value of intrinsic 
worth. It stands timeless without author 
or locus and expands into a cultural 
expression of an entire people. 

And even beyond this the differences 
between the two seem to go beyond even 
the synthetic powers of the Hegelian 
dialectic. Thus The Band's work 
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becomes intelligible only through the 
delicate synthesis of music and song, 
each of which have been born out of the 
synthesis of other diverse forms, and is 
each but an element of a larger synthesis 
of music as a cultural expression of folk 
art 

As I have already pointed out, their 
performance transcends the mere 
“staging” of an art (we have only to 
think back to Three Dog Night's ap- 
pearance). The Band's performance 
itself becomes a part of their art. One 
experiences a genuine “giving”, rather 
than mere staging, which seems to 
spring from the nature of their art itself. 
It is doubtful that their music could be 
performed without this relating on a 
personal level with the audience. You are 
in the atmosphere of the country fair with 
just.a bunch of local guys giving you what 
the culture and life in general has 
already given to them 

Afterall, they are singing of our life, 
culture, and tradition and to effectively 
communicate these things they cannot 
merely ‘‘present”’ or ‘‘stage’’ an act but 
must rather set a mood in which the 
audience may experience that which 
they have never known but somehow 
remember through some type of cultural 
osmosis. And it is essential to their work 
that we experience these things as one 
who happens upon unknown ground with 
the full recognition of somehow having 
been there before. As one critic has said 
“their songs hit you like odors remem- 
bered from childhood, evoking rich sharp 
chunks of memory.” 

And John Poppy has said “‘they tap 
deep into feelings I didn’t know I had, 
plucking a chord of earthy Americaness 
that takes me straight into some 
homeland of the heart where I sometimes 
chuckle into a jig, or sit intent musing, or 
am surprised by a tear of recognition.” 

Their art, like all true folk art, is a 
form of experiencing through remem- 
bering things which we have never 
known directly but have felt and ex- 
perienced through the folkways and 
meres of our culture. And so when they 
sing: 

‘Mv barn burnt down and that’s no 
joke 

My horse Jethro, he went mad 

Dry summer then fall 

Hey rainmaker”’ 
they take you straight back into the 
Americana which we have never seen 
nor felt but is somehow tied into our 
roots 

Technically their peformance was 
flawless. Most groups claim that they 
intentionally vary their live per- 
formances from their recorded work so 
as to hide the fact that much of their 
music comes from mechanical and 
electronical sources, The Band, however, 
goes to great pains to give their music 
live just as they have given it to the 
recording studio, 

There is not an instrument played on 
any album that is not played on stage, 
and they are accompanied by no extra 
musicians. Garth Hudson played six 
different instruments, many syn- 
chronized into the same song. Richard 
Manuel played four instruments, Levon 
Helm played four, and Rick Danko 
plaved two. 

They all sing and no one man does an 
entire song alone. They have a complete 
no nonsense seriousness and yet you 
experience each member of the group as 
a real person, not as some plastic, coldly 
choreographed actor. 

You can see in a thousand different 
ways that they are affected as deeply as 
you by the qualitative power of their art, 
and their involvement with it carries you 
even deeper into their gift, so that by the 
end one feels that the art transcends even 
its creators. As indeed all cultural ex- 
pression must do if it is to pass beyond 
the limits of its media into mystical 
realm of folk art. 


November 5, 1970 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Cousens Gym, Tufts University 


BOSTON HERALD TRAVELER, | 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1978 


The Band to Play 


At Cozens Gym 


The pop group The Band, 
will make their only Fall Bos- 
ton area appearance Thurs- 
day, Nov. 5 at the Cozens Gym 
at Tufts University. The Band 
is best known for their Capitol 
recordings and work with Bob 
Dylan. 





The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
This Wheels on Fire 

Rockin' Chair 

Strawberry Wine 

Long Black Veil 

Just Another Whistle Stop 
Unfaithful Servant 

The Weight 

We Can Talk 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Shape I'm In 

Time To Kill 

All La Glory 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Look Out Cleveland 

The Rumor 

Stage Fright 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 
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Pop Music 


The Band Offers 


Concert 


By CHARLES GIULIANO 


Yellow Crayon, a student 
entertainment group has been 
presenting outstanding con- 
certs at Cousens Gym, Tufts 
University. 

The recent concert by the 
Band was an absolute gem. 
The concert was well-handled 
with school monitors creating 
a friendly atmosphere and 
clear-as-a-bell sound engineer- 
ing. 


AFTER A BIT of a delay 
the Band came on and Robie 
Robertson said, ‘‘We apologize 
for being late but we had a 
bit of stage fright. 


Stage fright is nothing new 
to the Band. Their third al- 
bum is so titled and many 
have felt that it is the Band’s 
most autobiographical work 
and also a thinly-disguised an- 
alysis of Dylan. 

The paradox is that a long, 
long time ago, the Band got 
together as a hard-hitting rock 
band led by Canadian, Ronnie 
Hawkins. 

Following years of one night- 
ers and sleezy juke joints, 
they found Garth Hudson, who 
was largely responsible for 
their ‘‘serious” musical train- 
ing. 


HIDING OUT in Woodstock, 
N.Y., they became Dylan’s 
backing group before emerg- 
ing aS a separate identity on 
Capitol records as the Band. 

After the Metamorphosis to 
serious” musicians, the Band 
at firstwas uneasy in perform- 
ance. Even last year, a con- 
cert at Lowell Tech severely 
disappointed this critic, they 
were so stiff and tense. 

The Band at Tufts, showed 
them at a new level of loose- 
ness. Paradoxically, while 
their recorded work has lost 
come of its intensity, they 
have gained a new vitality in 
person. 


AS ALWAYS, the Band 
prove Sproves extremely au- 
dience-sensitive. The Tufts 
crowds proved too reserved, 
even on solid Band rockers 
like “Cripple Creek’’ and 
“Take a Load Off Fannie.” 

Levon Helm was largely re- 
sponsible for setting the eve- 
ning in motion. His funky back 
beat drumming is some of the 
most refined in rock. It per- 
fectly complements the deli- 
cate vocal harmonies of Rob- 
bie Robertson’s writing. 

Levon has the most modest 
set of drums of any of the rock 


at Tufts 


greats. He has just a few 
drums and uses them effec- 
tively. Levon also handles a 
good share of the vocals, as 
well as foraying out to play 
guitar and mandolin. 


WHEN ROBBIE Robertson 
got hot, he seemed to release 
Richard Manuel at the piano. 
Manuel was especially effec- 
tive doing ‘“‘The Night They 
Drove On Dixie Down,” and 
the “Shape I’m In.” 


The amazing similarity in 
vocal styles of Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel and Levon 
Helm has you guessing as to 
who is singing. Rarely have 
musicians had such complete 
understanding of each other. 


Throughout the concert, 
Garth Hudson seemed to be 
rumbling around behind the 
organ. He would occasionally 
appear for a bit of sax and ac- 
cordian, but Garth seemed in- 
different to the evening. He 
was there with the famillar 
wah-wah passage in ‘Cripple 
Creek” but mostly it was dif- 
ficult to hear what he was 


playing, 


FINALLY AT THE END, 
Garth opened up with his in- 
credible free-form organ in- 
troduction to the smashing 
rocker “‘Chest Fever.’’ Here 
we see Hudson's incredible 
musicianship, and after the 
rock-fad Garth will prebably 
go on to be one of the great 
organ virtuosos. 


The Band came back for a 
finale with “‘Rag Mama Rag.” 
Garth was red-hot on piano 
with good rag-time tempo. 
And then it was over, Robbie 
spoke again and they left. 


Theater Tonight 


“HAIR’ — The Rock Musical about 
things contemporary written by 
Serene. Reani and James no. 

; usic by James Sherman. at 
wiibur ig or tor an indefinite run 
No, No at 8:3 

* NAN BETTE” —A revival of 
e 1925 musical starring bi 
Keeler, Hiram Sherman and Pa 


‘ 


At 5s two weeks. 
night at 8:30. 





November 6, 1970 
Brookville, New York 
Auditorium, C. W. Post College 
Also on the bill: : 


Livingston Taylor C.W. Post College 
Ce Student Government Association 


2 shows 


LIVINGSTON 
TAYLOR 


in concert 


Fri. Nov. 6 8 & 11:30 P.M. 
Admission $5.00 


C.W. Post Auditorium 
Route 25A, Greenvale, L.I. 


TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT THE C.W. POST STUDENT CENTER 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL (516) 299-2614 


November 7, 1970 
Worcester, MA 


Harrington Auditorium, Polytechnic Institute 


tne. and will be playing The Music this Saturday mght in Harrington 
Gymnasium The comcert scheduled to begin at § p.m. and should be a 
“ ‘i wt 

The Hand has been around a bot langer than most people kmow, but they 
first came te prominence as the back up group for Bob Dylan on his 

Blonde on Blonde” album 


Breaking out om their own, they put out an album called “Music From 
tag Pink” which became one of his biggest sellers of the year. The album 
featured such songs as “Chest Fever”. “This Wheel’s on Fire’, and “The 
Weaght 

Theer second album, called simply “The Band”. was released last yoar 


and was an immediate hit, With that record they became the wonders of 
the rock scene TIME magazine did a special on them and their concert 
price sky rocketed 


The music of the band is a sort of sophisticated country sound. The 
group features perhaps the best musiciars in rock music with Jaime 
Kotine Robertson on lead guitar and Garth Hudson on organ as well as 
Leven Helm, Hick Danke and ich Manuel 

The Band now picks its concert dates omy Everything has to be 
perieet on order for them toproducethe sound that they demand. Friday 
night could prove to be the best concert, musically, that this campus has 
ever seen, No gimmics, no theatrics, just music 

The way only The Band can play it 

Tickets will be available.all week in Daniels 


The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
This Wheels on Fire 

Rockin' Chair 

Strawberry Wine 

Long Black Veil 

Just Another Whistle Stop 
Unfaithful Servant 

The Weight 

We Can Talk 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Shape I'm In 

Time To Kill 

All La Glory 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Look Out Cleveland 

The Rumor 

Stage Fright 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 
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by Gene Zimmer 


it is very difficult to write about nothing, especially when some people believe that 
the nothing was something. | hope that I don't offend anyone greatly, but the word 
nothing" seems to best describe the concert that was put on at Tech last Saturday 
night. A good concert includes more than just a group of musicians performing their 


compositions and unfortunately, this is exactly what the BAND did, They came on stage 
after Don Baron's introduction, proceeded to play a few songs, and then finally ended. 
The word “play’’ is important, because this is precisely what the BAND did. Each song 
was immediately followed by another, with the group failing to even make the smallest 
attempt at building a bond between them and the audience. The periodic “thank-you” 
was the only phrase that was ever directed to the audience and | was left with a very 
neglected feeling. The group didn’t seem to be playing for the audience at all. 

Besides the perfectly arranged pattern of song after song, there wasn't even one 
distinctive aspect of the performance other than the unusual improvisation nee 
the song “Chest Fever'’. Each song was simply a straight forward rendition of the 
recorded version with not a single variation. Some people might say that this is 
But wat good is a concert if each composition is only an exact reproduction of a re 
cord that can be listened to on any stereo system? | guess that some people enjoy 
simple recorded version concert, but with my conception of a good concert, my pre 
vious statements are the only conclusions that I can arrive at. 

Each musician more or less stood in his set position, played his instrument, and 
fulfilled his set musical purpose. I cannot justly say that they didn’t satisfy their musical 
demands, because the music was good, it was tight and each musician fulfilled his goal. _ 
But isn't that just what a good musician should do? Play his instrument well and fit 
tightly within the group? I say yes to a point, but the musician should also have feeling 
about this playing, especially in a live presentation. This brings up the question of the 
necessity of theatrics. I am not saying that a group needs to utilize theatrics to actually 
perform. Well, but when a musician has feeling and is into his music, he more or less 
inherently takes on some of the actor role also. I don't believe in the utilization of 
theatrics to make a performance appear better, but there is a certain degree of thea- 
trics which is consistent with the general musical presentation and which also enhances 
the concert as a whole. The BAND simply played and presented their music, they didn’t 
perform it. This lack of theatrics together with the group's lack of communications was 
the cause of a disconnection between the group and the audience. The audience was cer- 
tainly receptive to the music alone, and if the BAND had been more audience oriented 
in their performance, the concert could have really proven to be fantastic. This idea 
of orienting the music for the audience possibly conflicts with the musicians’ ethics, 
but this wasn't the subject of this revue. 
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Mr. Zimmer 

| would like to express my 
opinion, and that of the people who 
liked The Band concert. You 
thought the concert was nothing 
because of the lack of com- 
munication with the audience and 
the apparent use of canned songs. I 
am assuming you mean verbal 
communication, such as John 
Sebastiam was involved with. This 
was an excellent concert, and the 
use of audience communication 
made things really smooth. 
Sebastian's music was easily 
understood by the average 
listener. | can only agree to your 
observation that The Band didn't 
say much that evening directly to 
the audience. Being conditioned by 
the previous Sebastian concert, 
this ‘cold shoulder’ to the audience 
was unusual first. It took me about 
3} minutes to realize that their 
entire show was aimed at musical 
communication, and not verbal 
The Band is a group that just 
doesn't make it by talking with the 
audience. For instance, the two 
short licks on tenor and soprano 
sax by Garth Hudson helps to 
understand The Band. I saw in that 
The Band's personality - many 
people around that thought it was 
some sort of joke, but I could see it 
48 an indication of their musical 
lightness. Those sax licks added a 
micro-bit of flavor, but that was all 
they needed to communicate to 
me. | think they find it quite dif- 
ficull’ to have a verbal com- 
munication with their audiences. 

There is a definite difference 
between listening to music at a 
concert and on a stereo, even if the 
Songs at the concerts are replicas 
of the recorded versions. There 
exists 4 certain vastness found ina 
Kigantic room, and with closeness 
of people you can't get listening to 
your stereo. The lighting, the 
equipment. the atmosphere, and 
especially feeling the music (about 
100) RMS watts audio) - that just 


doesn't happen in someone's room. . 


The lines, the big rush for seats, 
and the expectations cannot be 
found on a black piece of vinyl. 
Certainly the program was can- 
ned. since the band had been 
playing in Long Island the previous 
'wo nights, and when could they 
work out non-canned versions? If 
The Band were appearing here 
“fain. | would ask you not to 
Consider yourself buying some 

sharing in an ex- 
‘hal these five musicians 
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THE BAND IN CONCERT AT HARRINGTON 


ENVIRONMENTAL SYSTEMS STUDY PROGRAM 
AT WPIl 
Juniors-Sophomores All Departments 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS 


IMPROVE Your Environment 


WORK on Sponsored Engineering Problem During the 
Summer 


GAIN Experience for Future Employment 
PARTICIPATE on an Interdisciplinary Team 
INTERESTED? 


For Informetion drop in oat: 
WPIl‘s Environmental Systems Study Office 
Mr. Joseph Mielinski, Administrator 
Salisbury 04 
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AT THE BAND CONCER 
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November 8, 1970 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Spectrum 


THE BAND 


IN CONCERT 
SUNDAY, NOV. 8 SPECTRUM 8 PM 
$4.50, $5.50 


Mail Orders for Spectrum, Broad & Pattison Aves. Phila. 
Pa. Gimbels; Wanamakers; Electric Factory: Bag & Baggage. 
Wilmington; Mads, Ardmore; Ticketron, K An “8100: The Box 
Office, Sansom Village. information: LO 3 





BAND 
TONIGHT 8:30. 


SPECTRUM 


$4.50 & $5.50 


TICKETS AVAILABLE 
AT BOX-OFFICE 


WOW SARA ARAM 


CAPITOL-THE BAND 


APPEARING AT THE SPECTRUM, SUNDAY, NOV. 8, 1970 
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‘The Band’ Plays Flawless Music 
In Dead-Serious Spectrum Show 


By JACK LLOYD 

Of The Inquirer Staff 

Close your eyes and it al- 
most was like sitting in the 
Spectrum with 12,000 other 
people and listening to The 
Band’s albums on the finest 
stereo equipment available. 
Allowing, of course, for the 
large fun palace’s less-than- 
perfect acoustics. 

That, at least, 
mosphere Sunday night, ex- 
cept The Band indeed was 
on the scene, putting on one 
of the most technically flaw- | 


was the at- 


THE DAILY INTELLIGENCER 


By RICHARD DEASY 
Intelligencer Staff Writer 
It may have been me, the 

place or the group, but The 
Band did not become The 
Band until the second half 
of their concert at Philadel- 
phia’s Spectrum Sunday 
night. 

I'm among those who feel 
the group is the best in 
America, both for the quality 
beauty of lyrics penned for 
of their sound and _ the 
the most part by the group's 
lead guitarist Jamie Robbie 
Robertson. 

But the Spectrum — at 
least for half the evening — 
was not the place to put 
those talents on display. 

Lyrics are primary in 
Band songs. They make com- 
ment on basic human feel- 
ings rather than human 
structures in political or so- 
cial life. They talk about the 
impact of rumors, the ex- 
perience of stage fright, the 
value of simply “standing 
still” (as on the latest of 
three albums, “Stage Fright" 
and again at the Spectrum 
concert). 

Band lyrics are intensified 
by a subtle, powerful sound 
built on the complex rhythms 
of drummer Levon Helm and 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 


The Band Recovers 
In Spectrum Debut 


less shows ever presented at 
the Spectrum, 
ARTISTIC PLATEAU 

The Band — composed of 
Robbie Robertson, lead gui- 
tar; Dick Danko, bass; Garth 
Hudson, organ; Richard Man- 
uel, piano, and Levon Helm, 
drums—is one of those rarities 
in rock music, a no-nonsense 
group of musicians who place 
themselves on a highly artis- 
tic plateau. 

And never mind all of the 
hype and _let-it-all-hang-out 
razzle dazzle that frequently 
leaves the music mere ac- 
companiment for the fun and 
games of a rock concert. 

NO FUN AND GAMES 

Let it be made perfectly 
clear. There are no fun and 
games at a concert by The 
Band. The program is dead- 
serious music, expertly exe- 
cuted, everything you've 
heard on the group's three 
Capitol albums. 

Yet it is this very perfec- 
tion that is The Band’s one 
weakness—if it is a weakness 
at all. With a performance 
by The Band, there are no 


(when its his turn) Richard 
Manuel, With Richard Danko 
they carry most of the vocal 
work, 

Intricate organ work by 
impassive Garth Hudson 
(plus piano, sax, accordion, 
and what have you) piano by 
Manuel, bass guitar by Dan- 
ko, and lead guitar by Rob- 
ertson create the hybrid 
rock, country and most ev- 
erything else sound of the 
group. 

But the Spectrum ruined 
a great deal of that — for 
a while. The sound was all 
treble, the voices inarticu- 
late, the cavernous Spectrum 
inhospitable. 

In performance the Band 
plays music. They do not 
fool around, they do not talk 
to the audience and they do 
not dabble in theatrics, They 
play music and if you like 
what they're up to it’s mov- 
ing. 

But given the conditions 
that prevailed none but the 
few seemed moved and they 
only by recollections of past 
records heard when the 
group played “Weight” and 
“Up On Cripple Creek" — 
its two beat known songs. 

But the second half of the 
concert was more like it. 

I and several other thou- 
sand who had been jammed 
into the recesses of the ca- 
vern moved stageside in the 
time honored fashion of 
those struck with poor seats 
while the front rows go beg- 
ging. 

It was there that all things 
jelled, that the Band sound- 
ed like the Band and the now 
distinguishable lyrics made 
by the consummate sense 
they always have. 

A nice finish that restored 
my faith. 


1970 


surprises, not a touch of that 
spontaneity—or at least the 
illusion of spontaneity—that 
traditionally adds the spark 
of emotion to rock concerts. 
SERIOUS BUSINESS 

And there is absolutely no 
communication between per- 
formers and audience. For 
The Band, a concert is seri- 
ous business. It finishes a 
song, the stage lights dim 
momentarily, there is the 
faint sound of a voice count- 
ing off, “One, two, three, 
four...” and the next num- 
ber begins—all five musi- 
cians getting into it at pre- 
cisely the prescribed moment. 
Every one has heard the 
songs: 

“The Shape I'm In,” “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down,” ‘Cripple Creek,” 
“Stage Fright.”’ All the 
others. 

JUST LIKE THE ALBUM 

And they heard them again 
Sunday night, and all of the 
pieces fell into place per- 
fectly—just like on the al- 
bums. 

The basic sound jis country 


rock, and while you might 
expect a looser, more free- 
wheeling musical philosophy 
to influence this rural-rooted 
music, The Band never de- 
viates from that tight, well- 
rehearsed pattern that has 
made it one of the brightest 
sounds on the rock scene 
today. 

One other point regarding 
The Band’s dedication to its 
work: There was no “‘B act,” 
no parade of light-weight 
groups to bore the crowd 
until the late hours. It was 
The Band’s evening from be- 
ginning to end. More than 
two hours of the finest rock 
being produced these days. 

It was a genuine concert. 
Not just another rock show. 
And you can’t really knock 
a group that takes it’s music 
that seriously. 

But still you kept waiting for 
a spark to ignite, linking the 
audience with the musicians. 
Something that would bring 
The Band off its aloof perch 
for just a moment. One little 
surprise to make it more than 
a two-hour concert in stereo. 





November 13, 1970 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dane County Memorial Coliseum 


THE BAND IN CONCERT 
: Ps ‘i 










Coliseum's Crowd Catches On 
as The Band’ Strikes It Up 


By MICHAEL BAUMAN ming was subdued when it of each song. 

Of The State Journal Staff | needed to be, but pushed hard But the group caught on 

a a on the rockers. Rick Danko easily with its intricate four- 
The Band showed Friday took most of the vocal leads ~ part harmony on Dylan’s “I 
night just why it is considered and played a driving bass, Shall Be Released.” Then it 
to be one of the most profes- while Richard Manuel played took off on a pounding version 
sional rock groups around. an effective piano. of “This Wheel’s on Fire,” 
with Robertson giving the 


frenzied assault to generate any vocals, but he was busy Keen hint bh 5 bore ng on 








RL, FRI., 
NOV. 13 OV. 13 


8PM, ATK: 8 P.M. 
‘al ae | aes : 


Yer 
All Seats Reserved me 4.50 5.50 : 
Order by mail: Send stamped self-oddressed envelope fo Ticket Center c/o The Bond, Done While many groups stage a GARTH HUDSON didn’t do 


County Memorial Coliseum—Modison, Wis. 53713. Add 25* handling charge per order, Moke 
checks payable to Ticket Center, 






Tickets ovailable ot Coliseum Ticket Center or may be ordered at Montgomery Wards excitement, Robbie R I t. alive el Bev 
Oo et olen cowd ng Piano, tenor sax, alto sax, and “THE BAND,” wrapped up 
3 ie on ith um crow@ OF accordion. And it was Hudson _ the first set wtih the rollicking 
re peor ig of VII- who took off on an organ solo “Up on Criple Creek.” As the 

“y a that went all the way from song came to an end, Helm 


(Downtown) Hilldale State Bonk, Copps Dept. Store and Hansen's Meadowood Pharmacy. 


county MEMORIAL COLISEUM 





THE VIRTUOSITY was Church to John Coltrane, be- snapped off a quick transition 
present throughout the eve- fore it led into the group’s line on the drums, and Man- 
ning. Robertson plays lead closing number, “Chest uel, Danko, and Robertson 
guitar with a cool economy — Fever.” went back to the vocal pas- 


no longer runs laden with pre- jt took the Coliseum crowd %28¢ again, only louder. 

tentious riffs — just the right several numbers to warm to There weren’t many dull 
notes, played precisely, al- the group, probably because SP0ts in the second set, either. 
ways creating the effect he The Band” does not engage | /%¢ Band” covered Robert- 
was looking for. in any verbal communica. 00's Songs, dealing with ev- 


And Robertson had plenty tion other than the perfunc- ¢rything from a possible nu- 


f help. Lev , q “ 9 clear holocaust (“Look Out 
of help. Levon Helm’s drum- tory “Thank you,” at the end Cleveland”) toadefeated 


Southerner returning home 

_— after the Civil War (“The 

SECTION 2, PAGE 15 Night They Drove Old Dixie 
NOVEMBER 14, 1970 Down’’). 

In every ease it was com- 
pletely in control. 

The Band’s style compli- 
ments perfectly the subtle iro- 
nies of Robertson’s lyrics, as 
in its first hit “The Weight.” 





November 14, 1970 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Indiana University Auditorium 


The Shape I'm In 

Time To Kill 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Unfaithful Servant 

Strawberry Wine 

Rockin’ Chair 

Stage Fright 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Rumor 

Look Out Cleveland 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 


Notes: 

2 shows. 

Audience audio recording of one of 
the shows. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Wednesday, November 18, 1970 


Concert By The Band Is An 
Outdoor Autumn Memory 


_ By BOB BASLER 
Staff Reporter 

BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—The 
warm honest music of the Cats- 
kill Mountains has paid a 
friendly visit to the hills of 
Monroe County. 

The visit came Saturday in 
the form of two concerts by 
The Band, played to packed 
houses at the Indiana Universi- 
ty Auditorium. 


The Band's work is not com- 
parable to any rock group per- 
forming today—10 years of 
learning and playing have 
made the group’s sound immi- 
tiable. Instead, the Band’s 
mellow sound ca only be de- 
scribed as it relates to its basic 
human experiences. Brown and 
gold autumn, an isolated farm, 
the warm feeling of coming in- 
doors after a cold winter walk 
can be felt and seen as the five 
artists present their very, very 
comfortable offering. 


The Band's concerts offer a 
refreshing change from those 
given by most current rock 
groups, which seem somehow 
inadequate by contrast. No 
jokes, no pie-in-the-face show- 
manship, no gimmicks and 
noting which in the least re- 
sembles poor taste. 


AGE, EXPERIENCE 
AND TRADITION 


Paradoxically, a Band con- 
cert is outstanding for its mod- 
eration and exhaustive in its 
ease. 

A sensitive, almost reverent 
attitude toward age, experience 
and, most of all, tradition, 


makes most lyrics presently 
being offered to popular music 
audiences seem s h a! | 0 w, by 
comparison. 

The Band: Garth Hudson sol- 
emn, yet revealing the poten- 
tial good will of the real Santa 
Claus, playing organ as it has 
never been heard outside of a 
church and popping up now and 
then with a soprano sax and ac- 
cordian. Levon Helm, looking 
like a rodent playing guitar, 
mandolin and drums, and sing- 
ing nasty (but not dirty). Helm, 
from Arkansas, sings as though 
he personally watched the 
South fall in “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down.” 

Richard Manuel, homely and 
inconspicuous, his piano pop- 
ping up when it should, remain- 
ing knowingly silent when it 
should. Rick Danko, enjoying 
the concert possibly even more 
than his colleagues, thumping 
away on his fretless base gui- 
tar with a prominence which 
would frighten away most rock 
bassists. 

And finallly, Robbie Robert- 
son, writer of most of the 
Band's lyrics, playing his gui- 
tar as though it were made 
especially to wander in be- 
tween Manuel’s piano and Hud- 
son’s organ. 

A Band concert: All five 


- players working together to 


produce the eerie, haunting 
behind ‘‘the Rumor,” in which 
evil makes way for good: 
“Close your eyes, hang your 
head, 
Let the fog roll away— 
Open up hour arms and feel 
the good, 


It's a-comin’, a brand new 
day.” 

Robertson's guitar sounding 
almost like a mandolin before 
the close of “The Unfaithful 
Servant :” 

“Good-by to that country 
home, so long to a lady I had 
known, 

Farewell to my other 
side... 

The memories. will linger 
on. But the good old days, 
they’re all gone.” 

Most of the songs done were 
from the group’s three best- 
selling albums. 

The Band concert — Five 
young musicians, 15 songs, 
eight instruments and a cozy 
feeling that will last the listen- 
ers for a long time. 


November 15, 1970 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Syria Mosque 


THE BAND 
IN CONCERT 





shan * CAraints © 


IL 8:30 P. M, 
SYRIA MOSQUE 


Tickets: $3.50, $4.50, $5.50 


Now on sale at Horne's downtown 
store only and Pitt Student Union. 
Also at the door. 


The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
This Wheel's On Fire 

Rockin’ Chair 

Strawberry Wine 

Just Another Whistle Stop 
Unfaithful Servant 

The Weight 

We Can Talk 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Shape I'm In 

Time To Kill 

All La Glory 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Look Out Cleveland 

The Rumor 

Stage Fright 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

| Shall Be Released 

Slippin' And Slidin' 


Notes: 

Audience and line audio recordings. 
Film broadcast on the Dutch station 
Nederland | on December 31, 1970. 
Robbie Robertson interview broadcast 
on Nederland II on January 21, 1971. 





| ‘THE BAND IN CONCERT | 





Sun, Nov. 15 ° 8:30 p.m, ° Syria Mosque 
TICKETS: $3.50—$4,50—$5.50 


Now on sale at Horne's downtown store only & Pitt Student Union. For 
Mail Orders write & make check payable to Old Dominion, Ine., 5822 
Walnut St., Pgh., Pa. 15232, enclosing self-addressed stamped envelope, 


Photos by Olaf Klijn 


Stills from the Dutch TV-broadcast. 











The Dutch TV-broadcast 


The original broadcast, 
December 31, 1970: 


Time To Kill 


This Wheel's on Fire 


Across The Great Divide 


Up On Cripple Creek 


King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 


Robbie interview 
The Weight 
Strawberry Wine 


1991 re-broadcast: 


Time To Kill 
The Weight 


This Wheel's on Fire 
Up On Cripple Creek 


The Band is een vnieke film over 
een unieke groep. Voor het eerst 
een verfilming van een concert van 
deze groep, gie publiciteit veraf- 
Kiers maakte de 
film en een interview met tekst- 
Robbie Robertson. Neder- 


schuwt. Roelof 


dichter 


land I, 21.05 uur (VPRO). 


De vijf van The Band, uitvoerig op ty 


Oudejaarsavond, 
VPRO: 


Half uur 
.The Band’ 


in kleur 


Op deze laatste tv-avond van 
het jaar 1970 zendt de VPRO 
een half uur  kleurenpro- 
gramma uit rondom de Ame- 
rikaanse popgroep The Band. 
Roelof Kiers, tv-regisseur bij 
de VPRO, maakte het ge- 
heel tijdens een tocht van 
drie weken langs de Ameri- 
kaanse westkust. 


In de filmreportage een excluaief 
eon met Robbie Robertson en 
een optreden van The Band im de 
Syrian Mosque te Pittsburgh. Ook 
Olaf Klin van de platenmaat- 
schappij Bovema ging mer. _We 
hebben op een unieke marnier kun- 
nen werken,” segt Olaf: .We wa- 
ren als Hollands team overal mer 
welkom. En we moesten honderdult 
vertellen over de Nederlandse tr- 
programuna's.” 


The Bard (66k aanwenig op het 
Woodstock-festival) is simds 196% 
beroemd wegrns de album Music 
for Big Pink.” Lange jd werden 
de musici betiteld met .The big 
Pink” of The band from Big 
Pink.” Toch bestast The Bamd on- 
der cen andere naam a! tien jaar 
De groep begon ais The Hawks 


Bob Dylan 


Ik weet het niet helemasl pre- 
cles meer, hoe het begon,.” zegt 
bandielder Robbie Rovertson: ,.We 
speelden cens ecn keer in Aliantic 
City. Bob Dylan heeft toen geloof 
ik van ot gehoord. En wij hadden 
wel cons van Dylan gehoord. Maar 
wisten wij veel. Wisten wij dat Dy- 
lan 20 beroemd was, Ik dacht, dat 
we noolt wat met hem vouden kun- 
nen doen toen we elkaar ontmort- 
ten. Maar toen zijn we een tlidie 
samen gaan werken, En toen gr- 


beurde er ints geweldigs, We heb- 
ben ¢en grote invioed op eé- 
kaar gehbad. Dylan voerle ons 
een bele andere weg op dan we 
gingen. En ik denk dat wij cok 
wel invioed op hem hebben gehad 
Cok hij is toen veranderd.” 

Robbie Robertzon meent dat de 
Dylan-periode voor The Band een 
weg heeft geéifemil waarop de 
jongens alleeri maar musiek ma- 
ken die me velf heel moot vinden 
We maken het nog nét #0, dat we 
ér ook nog aan verdienen, maar dat 
is dam ook de enige cornocessie,” segt 
hi. Toen se nog Hawks waren, 
wounden en repeteerden a in hun 
eigen huts in WestSaugerties in 
New York. Nu trof de VPRO-film- 
ploeg hen aan in ¢igen woningen 
em een gehuurd huis in de Holly 
woodheuvels in Califarnié, recht 
tegenover het strand. Ook daar is 
gefiimd, ook daar «ijn gesprekjes 
opyenomen 

Alle jeden van de Band komen 
wt Canads, op drummer Levon 
Helm na. Levon is in Marvell Ar- 
kansas, V5, geboren. HY luistert al 
gerulme tijd niet meer naar musiek 
van andere popgroepen. Hij heeft 
daar een prachtige verklaring 
voor: Ik heb eens een keer ses 
maanden achter elksar alleen 
maar naar twlevisie gekeken. Ik 
deed in die tijd niets anders. Elke 
dag near ty Kijken. Je komt ner- 
gens anders toe. Ry dat gebeurt ook 
als je de hele dag naar muziek van 
anderen sou luisteren. Je speelt 
Gan zell niets meer. En ik wil juist 
tiletsa Lever dan self muriek ma- 
ken.” 


Geen noot 


Gitarist Rick Danko verklaart, dat 
hij nog steeds geen noot muziek kan 
leven. Hil speelt gitaar, mandoline 
en viool: .Toen ik nog kind was 
wilde tk altijd naar Neshwville gaan 
om cowhoyeanger te worden,” segt 
hy 

Organist Garth Hudson, geboren 
tn Lomion, Ormtario, stamt ult cen 
Canadese 
ooms speciden allemaal in 
miin vader had een heleboe! 
Srumenten in huis. Hii ie cheerde 
thuis altijd alle Hoe sdown- stations 
oP rin radio-toestel| op te spo- 


"Robbie Robertson, ieider van de 
Band, gitarist en sanger: ,.Vroeger 
mchten we altijd naar hee] vreemd 
en exchisief muziekmateriaal om 
te spelen. De mensen konden het 
Tilet meecingen, so vreemd was het. 
Maar dat is nu anders. Nu spelen 
we Wut we willen, alles.” 






























DONDERDAG 31 DECEMBER 1970 


NEDERLAND I: 


VPRO 
14.30—16.30 (ged. kleur) VAKANTIE- 
PROGRAMMA 
NOS 
18.45 (kleur) DE WOEFS EN DE 
LAMAARS 
18.55 (kleur) JOURNAAL 
VPRO 
19.04 BETTY BOOP 
19.10 ZIENDEROGEN 


NOS 
20.00 (kleur) JOURNAAL 
20.20 OUR WIFE 


VPRO 
Film met Laurel en Harey. 
20.40 
21.05 (kleur) MUZIEKPRO- 
GRAMMA 
De Amerikaamse muziekgroep 
The Band. 
(kleur) MET DICK HIL- 
LENIUS IN ZEE 
Filmportret. 
22.00 (kleur) CARTE BLANCHE: 
Showprogramma. 
22.40 HOE LAAT IS HET NOU? 
Amusementsprogramma 
NOS 
24,.00—01.00 (kleur) GEPROLON- 
GEERD ’70 
Hoogtepunten uit het amuse- 
mentsprogramma van het af- 
gelopen jaar. 


21.25 


DONDERDAG 21 JANUARI 1971 


NEDERLAND-2 


20.21 uur: 

(VPRO) PIK-IN ('T IS WINTER) 

Een rechtstreekse uitzending vanuit vier overbevolkte 
huiskamers ,ergens in Nederland’ met als speciale gast 
Eric Burdon en zijn groep War. Ex- Animal Burdon 
komt op eigen verzoek naar Pik-In. Verder in Pik-In 
,Kuifje & Fidel Castro’, ,De illegale aborteur doet een 
boekje open’, ,een interview met Robbie Robertson, 
tekstdichter van The Band’ en Guerilla televisie’. 


C 006- 
' ae Jf 79 


(kleur) DE SNELHEID 40-70. 


Rockin’ USA 1970 


In 1970 the popularity in the Netherlands of the recording artists 
Steve Miller, Frank Zappa and The Band was growing but promotional 
visits were not expected at the time. Being the promotion and 
publicity manager of EMI Holland, reason enough to find a way to 
visit the artists in the United States together with a Dutch television 
crew in order to produce tv documentaries. 

TV director of Dutch VPRO Roelof Kiers liked the idea which resulted 
in a three weeks trip in America together with camera man Peter Bos. 


Frank Zappa were interviewed and filmed in the studio and residence 
of Zappa in Los Angeles and filmed in the Fillmore West (San 
Francisco) and the Fillmore East (New York). 


The Steve Miller Band were filmed in concert in Denver and 
interviewed on Stinson Beach and in the residence and studio 
of Steve Miller. 


The Band were filmed in concert in Pittsburgh and in New York. 


The credits in the documentaries show the name Jan Rap as sound 
recordist. In reality this was director Roelof Kiers handling a Nagra 
tape recorder. Bert Roozemond was responsible for the film editing. 


Olaf Klijn 
www.olafklijn.n! 


TIME TO KILL 


(Robble Robertson) 3:24 


(5C 006- 
80579-A) 
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November 21, 1970 
Syracuse, New York 
Onondaga War Memorial 


THE BAND ~ 
IN CONCERT. 


I 


TT 


he shear” SL persnte: 


por SATURDAY 
NOV. 21, 8:30 P.M. 
- ONONDAGA’ 
WAR MEMORIAL 


Tickets Now on Sale at 
War Memoria} Box Office 
&.U. Bookstore, Wilsons Jewelers 
Musicmart 
$5.50 ~ $4.50 - $3.50 
A Wolf and Festiva} Presentation 





WOLF AND BUFFALO FESTIVAL PRESENT IN PERSON 






3 sar. WOW. 2st. 8:30 P.M. WAR MEMORIAL 
ALL SEATS RESERVED TICKETS NO 
; $5.50, $4.50, $3.50 AT WAR HEnORE NOK 
515 MONTGOMERY ST. S.U. BOOKSTORE, Wi ELERS 
+ MUSIC MART. FOR MAIL ORDERS SEND SELF-ADBRESSED 


STAMPED ENVELOPE WITH CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 8 
ONON. WAR MEMORIAL BOX OFFICE, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK © 











. That’s the simple but direct name of 
the group coming to the War Memorial Auditorium 
for a performant® next Friday at 8:30 p.m., spon- 
sored by WOLF and Buffalo Festival, Front row, 
from left, are Levon Helm, drums and vocals; Rob- 
bie Robertson, lead guitar and vocals; Richard Man- 
uel, piano and vocals. Back row, same order, are 
Garth Hudson, organ and vocals, and Rick Danko, 
bass and vocals. The Band hit big with its first al- 
bum, “‘Music from the Big Pink.” 








E BAND” 


——— 


WOLF te BUFFALO FESTIVAL PRESENT IN PERSON 








“THE BAND” 


sua Ist. 8:30 P.M. WAR MEMORIAL 


SERVED TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
$5. 50 1 $3.50 AT WAR MEMORIAL BOX OFFICE | 





515 MONTGOMERY ST. S.U. BOOKSTORE, WILSON’S JEWELERS 


MUSIC MART. FOR MAIL ORDERS SEND SELF-ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE WITH CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 10 
ONON. WAR MEMORIAL BOX OFFICE, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





fi i 


wi Laren 


NOV. 21— 8:30 p.m. 
$5,50, $4.50, $3.50 


At The Onondaga War Memorial 





| 
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‘cert didn’t list 





at War Memorial 


By TERRY LEE 


“The Band,’’ one. of. the 


most talented country-rock, 


rhythm and folk-rock groups 
in existence, produces — the 
smoothest, most honest» and 
down-to-earth rock music 


there is. Lyrics like: ‘‘Stand- 
ing by your window in pain, 
pistol in hand. I beg you Moli- 
ly, girl, understand your man, 
the best you can,’’ are char- 
acteristic of all their songs. 
When going to a rock con- 
cert a fan always expects that 
the group playing won’t sound 
“quite”? the same live as they 
do on their records. The audi- 
ence at The Band’s concert 
Saturday night at the War 
Memorial was obviously 
thinking this because many 
people were “whispering” — 
they sound just like their re- 
cord! ‘Up on Cripple Creek,” 
which has sounds resembling 
those of some electronic gadg- 
etry used in acid rock, aston- 
ished the audience at first be- 


cause of its incredible like- 


ness to the recording. Levon 
Helm providees the vocals 
and part of the instrumental 
sounds. 

Also characteristic of a 
rock concert’ is a double-bill- 
ing. The tickets' to this con- 
any other 
band, so before the. concert 
began many members of the 
audience were asking each 
other who, or what group, 
was going to open the con- 
cert? When the public an- 
nouncing system introduced 
The Band the doubting audi- 
ence didn’t respond, as if they 
thought the announcer had 
made a mistake. But five sec- 
onds later when The Band 
came on stage the crowa 
went into hysterics to say the 
least. 

The majority of rock groups 
that play a concert with an- 
other group aren’t criticized 
because they're doing it “the 
easy way,” but when a group, 
| like The Band, plays a con- 
cert alone © destrve_ re- 
spect, and they get it! 

The several hundfeds of 
kids gave standing ovations to 
such songs as, ‘Stage 
Fright,’ “Across the Great 





Divide” (quoted above) and 
“The Night They Drove Oid 
Dixie.”’ 

Garth Hudson did a solo on 
his Lowery organ (noted for 
wider variety of orchestral 
sounds) which also drew wild 
applause from the audience. 
Although the Lowery organ is 
not usually used by a rock or- 
ganist, Hudson adapts his by 
taking advantage of it produc- 
ing sometimes odd sounds 
which add to the country-rock 
sound. 

Jonn Fogerty and C. C. R. 
are on top now in country- 
rock but they’ll have to work 
hard to keep the number one 
spot: away from Robbie Rob- 
ertson, Rick Dano, Levon 
Helm, Garth Hudson.and Ri- 
chard Manuel. The Band! 


November 22, 1970 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
Davis Gym, Bucknell University 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


MILES DAVIS 


FROM FILMORE WEST IN SAN FRANCISCO 


IT'S A BEAUTIFUL DAY 


Admission $4.50 


JOHN B. SEBASTIAN 


SPECIAL GUEST 


BUDDY MILES 


Admission $4.0 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


THE BAND 


Admission $5.50 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


CHICAGO 


Admission $5.50 


Special Season Ticket $12. 


-— Davis Gym, Bucknell University, ALL SHOWS 8:30 P.M. —- 


TICKETS AVAILABLE: Bucknell Bookstore. SUNBURY: Haines Music Store 
WILLIAMSPORT: Central Music, 122 W. Third St. STATE COLLEGE: Record 
Room, East College Ave. HARRISBURG; Disc-O-Rama, § North Fifth St 


MAIL ORDER: Send stamped self addressed envelope payable to: Concert Com 
mittee, Box 561, Bucknell University, Lewisbarg, Pa. 17837. 
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The Band 
Presents 


(,ood Show 


The Band 
Wednesday night 
delivered what 


plaved on, 


and. 


was without) 


question the best such concert 


an Austin audience has 


heard, 
Packed 


into every 


yet 


available 


space, a crowd at Municipal) 
Auditorium heard all 


expectel and mo 


re 


two-hour concert. Most 
tunes drew heavily from the 


band’s three albums, 


it had 
in al 
of the 


And the five musicians, who 
have taken a righteous position 
at the top of the music scene, 
filled almost every minute with. 
/;music that had a memaine | 


effect on the crowd. 


People cried out to the five, 
almost from the beginning of 
the concert, thanking The Band 
for being in Austin and asking 
for specific songs. No one there 


was disappointed, 


The Band's mu 


sic 


defies | 


classification — ranging from. 
rockabilly to ballads, and there 
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If there’s any one thing 
about The Band that makes 
them what they are, it's 
almost got to be that they are 
so ONE. 

They are five very capable 
and talented musicians, for 
sure — between them they 
play about 15 instruments and 
they switch around some 
between songs — but when 
they play, their music is 
together in a way that most 
people only wish for. 

The Band’s concert 
Wednesday was a phenomenal 
experience, one that few in 
the audience could really have 
anticipated before it 
happened, For not even the 
most devout admirers of The 
Band's music, and the 
Auditorium was packed with 
them, could have known — 
without having witnessed it 
before — the strenghtening 
effect of moving the music 
from stereo to stage 

The concert srdiaiat people 
together in a way 
haven't shared in a long time, 
and they showed their need 
through their response. 


It was a spirited crowd, but | 
became | 


never 
because what we 


the mood 
impatient, 


waited for was so very much | 


worth hearing. 
The Band is 
watch, almost; 
removed 
performing 
that one 


Strange 10 
from being 
wonders at 
heard them, 


careful to say 
to applause, 


They're 
“thank you’’ 


to remind themselyes 
have an audience. 
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they 


they are so far | 





rocknroll stars | 
times | 
how so many people can have | 


but | 
sometimes it’s as if they do it | 
they | 
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Musical Notes 


» By BARBRA WORLEY 


And they have such a nice 
time playing; they smile at 
each other — they communi- 
cate musically and obviously 
personally in a way it’s hard 
to believe has been going on 
for ten years. 

Impressive, too, is the 
precision of their sound; it’s 
an intricate and complex 
music that draws On Many 
styles. It reflects many 
moods, as well, 
from mournful 
boogie. 

Robbie Robertson, lead 
guitarist and composer of 
most of The Band’s tunes, is 
quite simply one of the best 


ballads to 


lyricists in the music business | 


today. Yet he sings only 
occasionally, leaving the 
vocal duties to the other four. 
He seems content to play, 
listen, and generally enjoy 
what The Band is doing 
together. 


One of his songs, “The W.S. 


Band Shows Ability 


In the world of music it is easy 


around with tuning and talking, 
They began to play. 


individual variation during some 
of their songs, the fivesome 
retained the continuity of rythm 


and ranges | 


is a togetherness about them 
that precludes singling out any 


Fone of 


produce 


them. Together they 
probably the finest, 


sound of anyone anywhere, 
And they played it Wed- 


nésday, 
crowd 


that won't 


loud, to a 
soon forget’ 


long and 


what it experienced. 


— BARBRA WORLEY. 


to speak in superlatives, There 
is so much that can be said in 
musical terms that it often seems 
that no matter what, the song 
is the ultimate communication. 
Even without lyrics, it is the total 
sense of the song that evokes 
feeling. It is then that music is 
successful in its goal. 

The only words to express the 
effect of The Band = are 
superlatives, The audience 
reaction to The Band's Wed- 
nesday night concert in Municipal 
Auditorium is a far from mute 
witness to the success of this 
particular musical, and perhaps 
spiritual, venture. 

After the customary delay of 
10 or 15 minutes, The Band made 
its appearance on stage, There 
was, however, none of the 
customary preconcert fiddling 


Beginning with songs such as 
“The Weight" and “I Shall be 
Released,"’ they quickly moved 
to one of their Jatest efforts, the 
title song from “Stage Fright.” 
Despite a preconcert handout 
which had indicated the group 
would perform their hits in more 
or less chronological order, they 
stuck to no schedule save their 
own and mixed the new Band 
With the old. 


Recent, or not so recent, the 
five musicians are essentially the 
Same creative group that 
produced “Big Pink” several 
years back. The originality and 
the virtuosity are still there, and 
the only possible change is in 
polish and unity. 

And if The Band ts anything, 
ft is a tight group of talented 
artists. Even through moments of 


that is indicative of long and 
precise practice. ° 

Led by Jaime Robbie Robert- 
son, guitarist and writer of most 
of The Band's performing 
repertoire, they maintained a low 
key but flowing rapport with their 
audience. Pianist Garth Hudson 
provided a consistent versatility, 
managing to play piano, organ, 
electric piano, tenor saxophone, 
and accordion before the night 
Was over, 

Throughout the smooth, flowing 
moments and the hard, driving 
rythms of thelr music, The Band 
offered one of the most 
aesthetically pleasing concerts to 
hit Austin in a long time, Even 
after two encores, the audience 
wanted to hear more. We 
probably would have stayed there 
all night. 


And the Band Played On 
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Walcott Medicine Show,” 
includes a line that goes “A 
dead ringer for something like 
you ain't never seen.” 

That's The Band. And once 
you have seen and heard 


them, you'll have a hard time 
remembering anything else. 
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2316 S. LAMAR 
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aft Photo, 
Levon Helm of "The Band" highlights “heir 
Wednesday night concert with vocal and 
guitar virtuosity. 


December 4, 1970 
Dallas, Texas 
Memorial Auditorium 
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THREEDOG —_THE MOODY 
NIGHT BAND BLUES 


ALL PERFORMANCES START AT 8:00" | 


DALLAS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Tickets at all Preston Ticket Agency Outlets § 


The Ballas Morning News 
Wednesday, December 9, 1970, 


_ INCIDENTALLY: Chalk u 
‘two triumphs for Concerts 
‘West last weekend, with the 
‘Band scoring on Friday night 
‘and Moody Blues selling out 
‘Memorial Auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon. The Band 
slightly surprised some observ- 
ers by wearing short hair and 
suits. Thelr concert was a de 
‘cided success with such hits as 
“The Weight,” “Stage Fright’ 
‘and “The Night They Drove 
Ole Dixie Down.” 





December 5, 1970 
Houston, Texas 
Sam Houston Coliseum 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 
The Warehouse 
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December 10, 1970 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Municipal Auditorium 
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The Band Has Solid Musicians 


By JACK AFFLECK 
Record Reviewer 

Friends, the Band was in At- 
lanta. Yep. And I mean to tell 
you THE BAND was here. For 
those of you 
who saw them, 

enough said. 
For you un- 
fortunates who 
were else- 
where, that’s 

} sad, Sorry. 
_ The show 
was typed as a 
¥; two hour con- 
i, cert of old and 
‘ new composi- 
tions by the Band, And it was. 
Indeed it was! Aside from a 20 
minute break, the municipal au- 
ditorium reverberated with the 
smooth and soothing Band 

brand of music. 


And speaking of Band music 
— there is nothing like it. Any- 
where. I mean nowhere and by 
mo one. I'm talking about origi- 
nality in its most provocative 
and finest form, On stage one 
number flowed into the next; 
time as an entity became dis- 
lodged and ignored. You just 
plain wanted them to play all 
night. 


Solid musicians, all five—no 
theatrics and just good music. 
Music based on 10 or so years of 
playing, creating, living and eat- 
ing together. In a word, knowing 
one another. It was unquestion- 
ably a contemporary brand of 
music in its finest. 


Just over a week ago, a crowd 
of around 3,500 was presented 
with this rare treat. A quintet of 
the most versatile, most accom- 
plished of today’s young musi- 
cians merged blended and pre- 
sented an extraordinary sound. 


Currently the Band has three 
LPs on the market, all of which 
are on Capitol, These being, 
“Music From Big Pink,” “The 
Band” and their latest, ‘Stage 
Fright.’ Songs from this trio of 


productions were the compo- 
nents for the night’s format. 
While not so obvious on rec- 
ord, the Band's downright musi- 
cal versatility is heavily empha- 
sized and underlined on stage. 
Garth Hudson performs 
mainly on organ, but holds his 
own on an accordian and is a 
hell of a saxophonist. On almost 
every number they performed. 
At least three members 
switched positions and instru- 
ments. Hudson, for example, 
was on sax in ‘‘Across the Great 
Divide” with Richard Manuel on 
piano. ‘Rockin’ Chair” exhib- 
ited Hudon’s accordian skills. 
Besides piano, Manuel can do 


some good drum work, as he did 
in “Strawberry Wine.”’ In this 
instance, Levon Helm, the regu- 
lar drummer, sang lead while 
hitting some good notes on an 
electric mandolin. Helm also did 
most of the lead vocal work on 
“King Harvest” and the tremen- 
dous “Up on Cripple Creek,” 
which ended the first half of the 
show. 


Rick Danko is no mean vocal- 
ist himself. As a matter of fact, 
he and Helm both share an 
equal lead spot in that depart- 
ment. “The Night They Drove 
Ole Dixie Down,” “Jemima Sur- 
render” and “Stage Fright” 
pinned the audience to the raf- 


ters with Danko’s sanguine, 
throaty voice. 

And Jamie Robbie Robertson. 

The man. The man of the Band. 
He writes and composes most of 
the songs themselves and makes 
a guitar sound good—real good. 
Robertson was the author of 
such contemporary clasics as 
“The Weight,” “Chest Fever” 
and “Rag Mama Rag,” which 
they performed with a crack- 
ing sparkle, 

A wild organ solo by Hudson 
(their only condensention toward 
popular stage etiquette) intro- 
duced ‘Chest Fever.’ And on 
the first familiar note of the 
song, the people were on their 


feet and in the chairs. And when 
the number was over, an encore 
was the only solution. Upon 
which time, “Rag Mama Rag” 
turned the floor into a churning, 
milling horde of musical freaks 
who knew all about artistic su- 
periority. 

The Band man, THE Band! 
You can't touch them. Their 
music soothes, calms and brings 
out an instinctive recognition of 
masterful creativity. I say to 
all, pick up on the Band, listen 
and travel—go down country 
roads, to highland gatherings 
and hope like hell Atlanta rates 
a second appearance from the 
best. 





December 12, 1970 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Convention Hall 
THE BAND INC 


ONCERT 









Sat., December 12 8:30 P.M. 


Miami Beach Convention Hall, North 
Tickets 3.50 4.50 5.50 


Mall ORDERS ONLY: Enclose check or money order in stamped, self ad- 
ressed envelope to Miami Beach Convention Hall Box Office, 1700 
Washington Ave., Miami Beach, Fla, 33139 















Tues., Dec, 15, 1970 


Lennon’s 


By SUSAN BRINK 


Miami News Columinist 


John Lennon has finally 
come out with his latest 
album. As with the new 
Ringo Starr album and the 
George Harrison album, Len- 
non is screaming for individ- 


uality and recognition of 
himself rather than as. a 
member of The Beatles, | 
keep getting the feeling, 
though, that each new album 
by a Beatle is to outdo the 
last solo album. When Mc- 
Cartney’s new album comes 
out it will be easier to see 
the changes they have all 
gone through. 

I freaked out over Harri- 
son's “All Things Must 
Pass,” but in another way | 
have also freaked out over 
the new Lennon album. Len- 
non's album is simpler, more 
down to earth and more di- 
rect, Each cut is a small 
piece of John's life, honest, 
natural and clear; he sings of 
the Beatles, his mother, his 
father, Yoko, the working 
class hero, 


Lennin is really at ease, 
and that easy flowing comes 
through in his voice. More so 
than any of the instruments 
used in recording this album, 
Lennon's voice uses every 
range, change and harshness 
to create emotions. You just 
know he’s singing what's in 
his head and on his mind. 


In “Working Class Hero" 
he talks about where things 
are in freaky 1970 
This is an album that helps 
you put things into perspec- 
tive, especially when you 
flash on all that has hap- 
pened in Lennon's life 

The Lennon-McCartney 
songwriting team became 
super people, their music was 
respected and the Beatles 
evolved and changed. The 
changes were far too compli- 
cated and multi-faceted to 
keep the group together 
There were Yoko bed-ins, li- 
thographs, peace festivals, 
concerts, tours, Phil Spector, 
Allan Klein and much, much 


more, but through this album 


THE MIAMI NEWS 
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The genius 

Lennon has carefully and 
simply put out what is im- 
. hero's 


belief 


portant to him 
love, isolation, death, 


in vourself,. 


The music is often times 
acoustical guitars, drums and 
piano and Lennon's voice, 
His voice is an amazing vehi- 
cle, which people did not 
pick up On when he was part 
of the Beatles, He is telling 
you that the world is crazy, 
but you have to feel happy, 
don’t feel sorry, but keep 
your love together and all! 
gets better. You begin to re- 
alize that the Beatles, all of 
them individually, have it so 
much more together than 
people give them credit for, 
it is just unbelievable 


This album cannot be com 
pared to Harrison's, except 
that they are both super-fine 
musicians and highly evolved 
people, They are honest, and 
they aren't hyping anything 
Don't for a minute, underes- 
timate the Beatles, Listen to 
Lennon. He is soft, gentle, 


of the Band 


and so aware that it is pure 
pleasure. 


Band concert 
really great 


The performance by The 
Band Saturday night at 
Miami Beach Convention 
Hall had to be one of the fin- 
est concerts ever given in 
Miami. 

The tightness and perfec- 
tion of the group left the au- 
dience speechless. They 
sailed through almost all of 
the songs from their album, 
“Music from Big Pink” and 
every song from ‘Stage 
Fright" and then added some 
natural free flowing rock 'n 
roll with Garth Hudson doing 
morgan solo that shattered 
the walls of the auditorium, 
Their music is so pure, mel- 
low and harmonious and so 
accomplished that most 
groups don't even come near 
them 

Rick Danko and Robbie 
Robertson have been consid- 
ered by many to be the finest 


The honesty 


and tightest bass and lead 
guitars around, but they've 
been underrated. The whole 
concert was tight. . . it was 
just The Band, performing 
alone. They began at exactly 
8:30 p.m. played, took a 15 
minute break, then came 
back and played some more. 
The second set shattered the 
audience 


The Band in concert is the 
finest, purest group in exis- 
tence. Their songs aer 
weighted with love, retigion 
and a total sensitivity to 
sound, Their timing and the 
blending of their voices and 
instruments makes music the 
way music should be. All the 
members of The Band... 
Rick Danko, Robbie Robert- 
son, Garth Hudson, Levon 
Helm and Richard Manuel 
perform together as if they 
were one free floating soul. 
Their music, though actually 
complicated in terms of notes 
and riffs, is so smooth and 
natural in delivery, that it 
seems the easiest thing in the 
world. 

Miami, though, does not 
know where music is, judg- 


ing from the number of peo- 


The Band 


in concert 


The Band. Their musical 
skill has earned them com- 
parisons with the Beatles; 
they got their start as Dy- 
lan’s back-up band and now 
they’re making their first 


Southern tour 
appearance) 


Miami 


(and first 
since 


their early days playing 
backwoods honkytonks in 


Mississippi 


and Arkansas. 


The group appears in concert 
Saturday at 8:30 p.m. at 


Miami 
Hall. 


of Lennon 


nle who appear for a Grand 
Funk concert and the five or 
7,000 who showed up for The 
Band, But the small crowd 
didn't bother The Band, and 
those who attended, to’a per- 
son, were there to hear The 
Band. And that was what 
they heard . music that 
was perfect, tight, full of 
warmth and shades of fresh 
country air. 


The Cream 
on television 


This has really been a 
week for beautiful music, on 
stage and also on television. 
Channel 10 set a good exam- 
ple for other TV stations, to 
hegin to accept. understand 
and grow with the new 
when it presented 
“The Cream Farewell Con- 
cert” Thursday. The 90 min- 
ute special was miles above 
the average film. The sound 
was good, the color spectacu- 
lar and the feeling and sensi- 
tivity of the Clapton-Bruce- 
Baker triangle was beautiful- 
ly captured. The friction be- 
tween Clapton. and Bruce 
was evident, in great con- 


sounds 


Beach Convention 








album and the band concert: 


trast to the fine, glowing 
clarity of the Cream, but it 
was an honest presentation 

The interviews with Clap- 
ton, Bruce and Baker were 
obviously recorded after the 
breakup of the group, but 
they related and focused on 
the music rather than the dif- | 
ferences, and the music was 
the story of the film. 


In a week of exceptionally 
good television there was 
also a special on NET (Chan- 
nel 2) Sunday about the San 
Francisco Sound, with Santa- 
na, the Grateful Dead, and 
the Jefferson Airplane at the 
Family Dog. The film was 
produced by Ralph J. Glea- 
s0n Of Rolling Stone, and it 
happily contained good foot- 
age of live performances by 
the groups and good 18-track 
sound, It’s a good feeling to 
know that TV is finally be- 
coming aware of the music 
and that the two are coming 
together. 

The film showed = each 
group performing two num- 
bers and it closed with a se- 
quence of a jam with the 
three groups together, high 
and happy. The film was 
about a year old, so Jocy 
Covington was not the Air- 
plane drummer, but it was a 
fine representation of three 
heavy San Francisco groups 
and their sound, 


The Miami News has a 
service representative in 
your crea. if you fail to 
receive your copy of 
The Miami News, or 
have a delivery. prob- 
lem of any kind, Please 
call 374-6211, The rep- 
resentative in your area 
will be dispatched im- 
mediately to make a 
service correction call. 
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1971-05-18 Musikhalle, Hamburg, West Germany 
1971-05-19 Cirkus Krone, Munich, West Germany 
1971-05-20 Jahrhunderthalle, Frankfurt, West Germany 
1971-05-22 Wiener Konzerthaus, Vienna, Austria 
1971-05-25 L'Olympia, Paris, France 

1971-05-27 KB Hallen, Copenhagen, Denmark 
1971-05-28 Konserthuset, Stockholm, Sweden 
1971-06-02 Royal Albert Hall ,London, England 
1971-06-03 Royal Albert Hall ,London, England 
1971-06-05 Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
1971-06-06 De Doelen Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
1971-06-22 Merriweather Post Pavilion, Columbia, MD 
1971-06-26 Midway Stadium, St. Paul, MN 

1971-06-30 Wollman Skating Rink Theater, Central Park, New York, NY 
1971-08-21 Borough of York Stadium, Toronto, ON 
1971-09-04 State Fairgrounds, Trenton, NJ 

1971-09-05 Monticello Raceway, Monticello, NY 
1971-11-27 Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, CA 
1971-12-01 Arie Crown Theatre, Chicago, IL 

1971-12-05 Civic Center, Baltimore, MD 

1971-12-06 Boston Garden, Boston, MA 

1971-12-08 Spectrum, Philadelphia, PA 

1971-12-28 Academy of Music, New York, NY 
1971-12-29 Academy of Music, New York, NY 
1971-12-30 Academy of Music, New York, NY 
1971-12-31 Academy of Music, New York, NY 


Cancelled: 
1971-11-24 Seattle Center Arena, Seattle, WA 


The Seattle Times The Szattle Times A |7 
Monday, November 22, 1971 Tuesday, November 23, 1971 


The Band plays The Band 
here Wednesday 
The ge i py a coe won t show 


Tomorrow’s 8:30 appear- 

ance of The Band in the 

Corp. Arena has been cancelled, 

Members of The Band are according to the group’s 

Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, 

Rick Danka, Richard Man- epemecrs here, Northwest Re- 
ual and Robbie Robertson. leasing. 

The Band’s newest album, ‘ 

for Capitol, is titled “Ca- Ticket refunds are avail- 

hoots.”” able at the Bon Marche. 


ed by Northwest Releasing 


THE BAND 2& 


LIFE IS A CARNIVAL 
The Moon Struck One 








THE BAND, “LIFE IS A CARNIVAL’ (Canaan Music, 
ASCAP). Group delivers best top 40 
entry to date. With the funkiest in- 

(eo) troduction, premier underground act 
will greatly add to their legion of 
fans. Flip is unmistakable Band. 

Both from forthcoming ‘‘Cahoots” 

LP. B/w “The 

(Canaan Music, ASCAP). Capitol 3199. 





BAND: “Life Is A 
Carnival” (Capi- 
tol). 

A remarkable sound 
which helps prove 
why they have such a 
high reputation. It’s 
co-operative, funky 
and inventive. It could 
even be a hit. The 
rhythm section and 
brass play complex, 
shifting patterns, but 
the drive comes 
through. Not quite 
such a jolly carnival 
as the one organised 
by Alan Price a few 
years ago, however. 





THE BAND: funky and inventive 


Moon Struck One’’ 
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LIFE IS A CARNEVAL - THE MOON STRUCK ONE 





~ UFE IS A CARNIVAL 


{F. Danko-L. Heim-J.R. Robertson) 


| STEREO 
4 Canaan 
Capitol. sara 
MEGAND, 





THE MOON 
STRUCK ONE 
(J.R. Robertson) 
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foto's Glisbert Hanekroot 


Like all of us, 


Life is a Carnival The Ban 


has changed a bit. The result: 


me Cahoots 


Their new album on Capitol 


NEW LP ON CAPITOL 


ew teee me 
Soe 2 oe 
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WHEN | PAINT 


MY MASTERPIECE WHERE DO WE 


GO Fron ere 





When | Paint My Masterpiece / Where Do We Go From Here? - the second single from Cahoots was cancelled, 
though it looks like some copies escaped. Judging by the writing on the label, this copy was used as a radio promo. 
The A-side is edited down from 4:21 to 4:07, probably losing the faded-in intro to make it more suitable for radio play. 


10 Part !V—Mon., Jan. 18,1971 Mog Angeles Times * 
JOYCE HABER 


‘Dirty Billy’ a New 
‘Bonnie, Clyde? 


«Jack Warner thinks it will be another "Bonnie and 
yde"—and he's putting his money where his mouth is, 
e and Mary Welles, the white-haired girl of the agency 
elles, Rich & Green are financing “Dirty Little Billy." 
illy's no kin to Dirty Dingus.or Dirty Harry; he's Billy 

the Kid, and Michael J. 
Pollard will play him. 
The movie has an ori- 
ginal screenplay by Stan 
Dragoti, of Welles, Rich & 
Green, who will also di- 
rect, And Pollard's mana- 
ger, Mike Selsman, tells 
me that Pollard is so excit- 
ed he's beén commuting 
daily from Woodstock to 
Manhattan. Michael is 
searching for Navy revol- 
vers, vintage 1844, and 
suitable tattered clothing. 
The movie starts shooting 
mid-March in Tucson, _ 
Michael J. Pollard Meanwhile, Michael is 
also recording an album of 
usic by his pals. Some pals: they include Bob Dylan, 
ris Kristofferson, Stevie Winwood and Paul McCart- 
ley. If you doubt that M. J. can sing, watch Johnny 
ash in a couple of weeks. 

* In case the crooning backfires, Pollard will have still 

another film in the can: in Juné, he'll be starring for 

Bruce Cohn Curtis in "The Three of Us." Another of the 

three will probably be Britt Ekland or Olivia Hussey. 


See? Michael has some pals. 


Bice es Coltura ™ 


kot. Helmy 


. Rick Danko iis reportedly getting an album 
together for Michael J. Pollard, and Elektra has expressed interest 
in signing him... Apparently nothing has been finalized between 
the Rolling Stones and Atlantic yet for U.S. distribution ... Was 
anyone surprised by the Grammy nominations? . .. Delaney and 
Bonnie’s famous Motel Shot album will be released by Atlantic 
this month, and Cotillion is bringing out a second Woodstock 
album. This one will include the Band's performance .. . 
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. + Actor 

Michael J. Pollard cutting an LP 

di Capitol’s Band in Woodstock, 
N.Y. 
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FE AIN’T NO CARNIVAL 


(R ne-G. Perrigo 
Jor dan- T. Shelton Rutledge) 
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Bearsville, 
WB Agreement 
Names Acts 


NEW YORK — The Bearsville 
Records agreement with Warner 
Bros., as reported exclusively in 
Billboard, Oct. 2, has gone into 
effect. First Bearsville release 
through Warner features debut al- 
bums by Jesse Frederick and 
Lazurus 


The arrangement also calls for 
the incorporation of three Bears- 
ville catalog albums formerly dis- 
tributed by Ampex, Todd Rund- 
gren’s “Runt” and “Ballad of Todd 
Rundgren” and Jesse Winchester’s 
first LP. The Bearsville roster in- 
cludes Paul Butterfield, Full Tilt 
Boogie Band, r&b singer Libby 
Titus, French electronic musician 
Jean Labat, Brandywine, a British 
splinter group from Savoy Brown, 
rock band Hungry Chuck, Casse 
Culver, space-rock group Half Nel- 
son, plus Rundgren and Win- 
chester. Future Bearsville projects 
involve John Simon, Robbie Rob- 
ertson, Rick Danko, Michael 
Friedman and Peter Yarrow. 

Bearsville centers around Albert 
Grossman’s studio in Bearsville, 
N.Y., the company’s headquarters. 
Housing for artists is the latest 
provision, while a barn behind 
Grossman's restaurant, the Bear, 
is being converted into a music 
and film showcase with live radio 
and tv broadcast capabilities. 
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® The Band's fourth album, "Cahoots," 
is out and while it contains some of the 
best music we're going to hear this 
year, it will probably be viewed as a 
disappointment in many circles be- 
cause it doesn't, in all instances, live up 
to the enormously high expectancy lev- 
el surrounding what is most likely one 
of the two or three best groups in rock 
music. 

"Cahoots” (Capitol SMAS 651) adds to 
the Band's reputation for excellence 
because it contains some selections as 
fine as anything the five musicians 
(who first gained national attention as 
the band behind Bob Dylan) have ever 
done. 

There is the same care, intelligence 
and skill at work in such tunes as 
“When I Paint My Masterpiece,” “Last 
of the Blacksmiths," "Where Do We Go 
From Here" and "The River Hymn," as 
in such classic Band efforts as “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down," 
"The Weight," “Daniel and the Sacred 
Harp" and "Up on Cripple Creek." 

But the album lacks the overall ac- 
cessibility and consistency of the 
Band's best albums and that—coupled 
with the high expectancy level—is, I'm 
afraid, going to cause the album to get 
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Album Victim of Sriwee Gap 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


less credit and attention than it de- 
serves. 


The high expectancy level—by which 
all the group's future work must inevi- 
tably be measured—was set by the 
Band's first two albums, "Music From 
Big Pink" and "The Band." 


In those two albums, the Band (Rob- 
bie Robertson, Levon Helm, Rick 
Danko, Garth Hudson and Richard 
Manuel) had an enormous influence on 
the course of rock music as it pointed 
the way toward a softer, more reflec- 
tive, more country-oriented style for 
those who had tired of the electronic, 
psychedelic rock of the late 1960s. 


In "Music From Big Pink," the Band 
combined many of the richest musical 
strains of this era and earlier ones 
(from rock to country, from blues to 
early church music) into what was one 
of the few original, identifiable styles 
in contemporary pop music, 


In their second album ("The Band"), 
the group brought the exploratory 
style of “Big Pink" to full maturity. 
There was a confidence, consistency 
and quality to that album that made it 
one of the landmarks in rock music. It 





Pop album briefs are on Page 44 





was a stunning combination of superb 
instrumentation, tailored arrange- 
ments, vigorous vocals and rich, time- 
less lyrics. 


The songs in the second album, most 
of them written by the Band's Robbie 
Robertson, had humor, insight, pur- 
pose and a sense of history. “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down," which is 
a current best seller for Joan Baez, was 
a classic example of the Band's 
strengths. 


_ When the Band's thind album,("Stag 
Fright") was released last year, it \ 
viewed with disappointment in man} 
quarters even though it clearly con 
tained some songs (such as “Daniel ang 
the Sacred Harp," "The Shape I'm In, 
"Time to Kill" and "The Rumor") tha: 
were as appealing as anything the 
group had done on the first two al 
bums. 

But there were some selections on the 
album that weren't up to what had be 
gun to be accepted as the Band's stan 
dards and there certainly weren't any 
new strengths (i.e. musical directions 
techniques, etc.) displayed in the al 
bum. 

Even though the album was far bet 
ter than most of the other albums 
leased in 1970 (I still feel it was one of 
the year's top 10), the high expectanc 
level revolving around the Band's wor 
led many to talk about "Stage Fright 
as a "weak" or "disappointing" album 
There was so much stress on the fact} 
the album didn't have the consistenc 
of "Big Pink" or "The Band" and the 
fact there weren't any new directions 
that several overlooked the album's ob 
vious strengths. 

Similarly in "Cahoots" (Capitol SMAS 
651), the high expectancy level is going 














» to lead many to overlook its stréngths. 


There are a few surprises on the al- 
‘bum: A Bob Dylan song (there were 
some Dylan songs on “Big Pink" but 
not the next two albums), a kind of mu- 
sical free-for-all with Van Morrison on 
one selection and an attempt to expand 
the group's sound on a few occasions. 

The first surprise on the album is 
"Life Is a Carnival," a song that tries to 
convey the message of the title with a 
staccato, stutter-step instrumentation 
(lots of emphasis on brass) that is dif- 
ferent from anything else I remember 
the Band doing. 

The song is an obvious attempt to ex- 
press the hectic, confused, rather ab- 
surd nature of life ("Hey, buddy, would 
you like to buy a watch real 
cheap/Here on the street/I got six on 
each arm and two more round my 
feet") that fails for me because it Jacks 
the sense of confidence and ease that 
surrounds the Band's best work. 


A Better Choice 


A far better choice for a single, to my 
mind, is "When I Paint My Master- 
piece," the Dylan song, that receives 
the kind of perfect Band arrangement 
that is missing in "Life Is a Carnival." 
The song opens with a soft accordion 
(played by Garth Hudson) sound filter- 
ing through the speakers, creating the 
effect of walking down a lonely street 
in Rome late one night. 


The accordion gets louder and louder 
until it is finally joined by Levon 
Helm’s vocal, one that seems to give ev- 
ery line just the right touch of irony, 
humor, hope and nostalgia that Dylan 
has written into the song. He holds a 
word here, speeds up his delivery 
there. In each case, the instrumenta- 
tion complements him perfectly. A 
classic selection, ranking with "Dixie 
Down" as one of the Band's finest 
moments. 

"Last of the Blacksmiths" and 
"Where Do We Go From Here," the al- 
bum's next two songs, both rank 
among the best songs Robbie Robert- 
son, who wrote or co-wrote all but one 
of the songs on “Cahoots," has written. 
Both touch upon the side-effects of hu- 
man progress and both seem destined, 
along with "Masterpiece," to take their 
place alongside "The Weight," "Dixie 
Down," "Cripple Creek," “The Shape 
I'm In," "Across the Great Divide" and 
others as necessary, welcome parts of 
any Band concert. 

In "Last of the Blacksmiths," Robert- 
son writes (and Richard Manuel sings) 
about one human victim: 


Have mercy cried the blacksmith 
How you gonna replace human 
Found guilty said the judge 

For not being in demand. 


On the song, Hudson gives a chilling 
saxophone solo that builds in intensity 
as it goes up the scale, finally ending 
on just the right note for Manuel to 
come back into the vocal, A masterful 
bit of arrangement. 

In "Where Do We Go From Here," 
Robertson writes (and Rick Danko— 
the Band's third vocalist) sings about 
the end of the railroads, wondering 
"How do you get to sleep when the 
whistle don't moan" and then speaks 
about another victim of time: 


Have you heard about the buffalo on 
the plain 

And how at one time they'd stampede a 
thousand strong 

Well, now that buffalo is at the zoo 
standing in the rain. 


"4% Pantomime," the last song on 
side one, was written by Robertson and 
Van Morrison. Both the lyrics and the 
vocal (by Morrison and Manuel) reflect 
a sort of free-wheeling celebrating of a 
musician's (often hard) life on the road. 


"Shoot Out in Chinatown," which 
opens side two, is, like "Carnival" and 
"Masterpiece," an ambitious attempt to 
mix time and place. But "Masterpiece," 
for me, remains the more interesting 
work. 


Closer to Mark 


Though "The Moon Struck One" and 
*"Thinkin' Out Loud" also seem beneath 
the Band's best work, "Smoke Signal" 
is closer to the mark. It, like much of 
the album, seems to be dealing with the 
differences between the past and the 
present. Where a simple smoke signal 
was easily understood in one 
time/culture/place, the problems of 
communication are so immense today: 
"You don't believe what you read in the 
paper/You can't believe the stranger at 
your door/You don't believe what you 
hear from your neighbor/Your old 
neighborhood ain't even there no 
more." 

"Voleano" is a rather raucous, hu- 
morous expression of passion, but its 
effect seems only limited. "The River 
Hymn," however, carries, like "Dixie 
Down," a sense of history. The song, 
which closes the album, is an ode to na- 
ture, an expression of the strength, per- 
manence and benefits of the land. 

From anyone other than the Band, 
"Cahoots" would be hailed as a splen- 
did album. But the expectancy level 
will keep the enthusiasm down a little. 
That's the price you pay for writing 
and recording two masterpieces. 
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Bob Dylan’s stepchildren, The 
Band, have just allowed the 
vublic 11 more glimpses of their 
peculiar world, That is, they 
have just released their fourth 
record, “Cahoots” (Capitol 
SMAS 651). 

It was only after several play- 
ings that I could even begin to 
understand the selections as 
complete songs. I kept being 
sidetracked by the parts, get- 
ting off on the vocals first — 
which always sound as if each 
word is being pulled, torturous- 
ly, from the larynx. 

On second playing, Garth 
Hudson’s incredible keyboards; 
third playing, the perfect mix- 
ing and engineering. And so on. 

The songs are mainly Robbie 
Robertson's, although Dylan has 
contributed one (‘When I Paint 
My Masterpiece”) and Van 
Morrison joins Robbie in com- 
posing — and singing — ‘4 per 
cent Pantomime.” The leadoff 
cut, “Life Is A Carnival” is a 
joint venture of Robertson, Rick 
Danko and Levon Helm: 
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“You can walk on the water, 
drown in the sand » You can fly 
off a mountaintop if anybody 
can.” 

“Cahoots” seem to be more 
verbal, less musical than The 
Band's last two albums. This is 
nut to say that ‘“‘Cahoots” is 
tuueless — I simply can’t find 
as good a melody here, for ex- 
ample, as their “Look Out, 
Cieveland” or Daniel and the 
Sacred Harp.” 

The new LP has its high 
points, however: “Shootout in 
Chinatown,”’ a song about the 
downfall of the old West, is one. 

Another is “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” which is, on the 
surface, an ecology song, Deep- 
er, though, it is another of the 
“downfall” series, which began 
with “The Night They Drove 
Ol¢ Dixie Down.” 

“The Band,” their second al- 
bum, remains my favorite by 
that group, and “Cahoots” 
would have to come in second 
or third. But, to paraphrase 
what someone once said about 


the Marx Brothers: “Second- 
rate Band is better than first- 
rate anyone else.” 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


The Band Says It 
All, Does It All 


By DEAN JENSEN 


N° ROCK GROUP from the Animals to the Zombies ever 
was more suitable titled than The Band. The Band is THE 


Band — an exemplar by 
which all rock groups could 
measure their standards. 

The Band pursues no other 
group's music. But at the mo- 
ment there is a horde of 
groups attempting to dupli- 
cate The Band's exotic Mulli- 
gan stew of backwoodsy 
blues, country, folk and gos- 
pel. 

But The Band is inimitable. 
Its nicely aged out luxuriant 
hickory flavored sound is the 


result of the same five musicians playing together for 12 years 
— about six times the life of the average rock group. 

After what has seemed an interminable wait (actually it's 
only been about a year), The Band's fourth LP, "Cahoots,"” 
was released by Capitol this week. What we have here, folks 
is about 60 minutes of what has been defined as the ''Wood- 
stock Sound" by The Band and its neighbors in bucolic up- 
state New York, Happy and Artie Traum, Paul Siebel and the 


new Bob Dylan. 


Included is a fine new Dylan song, ''When I Paint My Mas- 
terpiece."" In it, Dylan poeticizes the lament of every artist 
who feels he is being held back from doing his really great 
work because of the demands made on his life by being a ce- 


lebrity. 


Oh the hours I spent in the Coliseum 
Dodging lions and wasting time... 
Someday, everything is gonna’ be diff'rent. 
When I paint that masterpiece. 


LEAD GUITARIST Jaime 
Robbie Robertson wrote 
eight of the album's songs, 
and collaborated on two oth- 
ers, including "4% Panto- 
mime,"’ which he wrote with 
Van Morrison. Morrison joins 
in singing the song whose lyr- 
ics deal with another problem 
of being a star — that of 
being sliced up by all those 
men behind THE Man. 


What is distinctive about 
Robertson's songs is the way 
they shimmer with personal 
reflections and eschew all 
that tertuous power-to-the- 
people-get-it-together-right- 
on rhetoric. 


In possibly the most pene- 
trating song ever written on 
ecological concerns, Robert- 
son asks the painful question 
"Where Do We Go from 
Here?"" now that the cities 
have become noisy as battle- 
fronts, the railroad tracks are 
being uprooted for superhigh- 
ways and all the buffalos are 
in the zoo. 

And whether The Band is 
playing one of Robertson's 
sad story songs like ''The 
Moon Struck One," a raun- 
chy celebration of love like 
""Volcano,"’ or his gospellike 
"River Hymn," it wraps 
them in cocoons of richly var- 


iegated harmonies, textures 
and moods. 


The Band. That says it all. 


@ The recent Columbia re- 
lease "Santana" is worthy 
enough if you are an unquali- 
fied Santana freak. But the 
outing offers few moments of 
the kind of excitement San- 
tana has shown itself capable 
of weaving with its long- 
lined, lushly textured melo- 
dies and rushes of percus- 
sion. “Guajira and "Para 
Los Rumberos" sound like 
they might have been per- 
formed by Xavier Cugat's 
band with Carlos Santana sit- 
ting in on lead guitar. ''Batu- 
ka,""' "No One to Depend 
On," "Toussaint L'Over- 
ture," and especially ‘'Jun- 
gle Strut,"' are the most ex- 
Otically sculpted cuts on the 
album, 

@ "A Better Land," key- 
board artist Brian Auger's 
second RCA album with his 
trio, The Oblivion Express, is 
an outing of rather finely 
wrought no strain, no pain 
rock jazz. In all but the slop- 
pily arranged, "Fill Your 
Head with Laughter," the vo- 
cals and instrumentation 
mesh nicely in arching har- 
monies. 


“Cahoots’”: The Band Misses the Mark, Is Still Great 


The Band 
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The Band Does It Again 
—This Time With Soul 


By WIL-LIAM HOLLAND 
Star Staff Writer 


Well, The Band has done it 
again. Just about the time 
when some critics were begin- 
ning to see cracks in that in- 
vincible wall of talent (in the 
last album), here comes ‘‘Ca- 
hoots”? on Capitol SMAS 651, 


which is as powerful and tran- 
scendent as their first album. 

Transcendeut? Sure. Just as 
they used country and folk ele- 
ments in thelr compositions 
before, and spoke way beyond 
the idiom, there has always 
been present yet another 
not-quite identifiable element 
in their style of music. That 
Van Morrison is on a cut of the 
album should be a clue — it’s 
soul music. 

Years of playing funky little 
honky tonks before they made 
it as Dylan’s backup band 
gave them a broad back- 
ground in the rhythm struc- 
tures of early Sixties soul. 
(remember they were playing 
the New Jersey beach Joints 
when Dylan asked them to join 
him). 


Still Nice And Easy 


Not that this sounds like a 
Van. Morrison killer white 
soul band. Nah, it’s still nice 
and easy, chunky, country- 
tinged. But to realize thatr & 
b, soul element is present just 
adds to their power. In fact, 
the single, “Life Is A Carni- 


val,” has a very current soul 
horn arrangement by Allen 
Toussaint and not only is it 
funky enough to do the funky 


chicken to, it’s also eerie. In 
fact, the whole album is slight- 
ly eerie and macabre. 

This surreal feeling, when 
put in a group sound that has 
been enjoyed for its fundamen- 
tal earthiness bespeaks a 
well-focused sense of paradox 
and irony of the group’s main 
songwriter, Robbie Robertson. 
Again, it’s always been there, 
this sense of paradox, melodi- 
cally and lyrically, but it’s just 
more developed now. 

All the songs are good and all 
but two, in my opinion, really 
fine. There’s also a cut — the 
one with Morrison singing to 
Richard Manuel and vice ver- 
sa — that is probably the clos- 
est we'll get to a Banda “‘base- 
ment tape,” a live session 
called ‘4 percent Pantomine”’ 
notable for its unfinished, 
all-stops-out power. Not at all 
the feeling of an ‘‘authorized’’ 
version that distinguishes the 
Band’s worked-out arrange- 
ments. 

Altogether, the album is 
proof that the boys from 
Woodstock have been 
woodshedding, even though 
they had evidently decided not 
to give us any sneak previews 
when they were at the Post 
Pavilion a few months ago. 
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The Band—“...it’s the Restless Age.” 





BY JON LANDAU 


“Run away —run away — it’s the 
restless age,” sings the Band at 
the beginning of Cahoots (Capitol 
SMAS 651) and they mean it. They 
also mean it when they sing of the 
endlessness of the river, admonish- 
ing the listener that “You can ride 
on it or drink it,/ Poison it or dam 
it,/ Fish in it and wash in it,/ Swim 
in it and you can die in it, run you 
river run... “ Cahvots is about 
finding a place for yourself in the 
restless age. 

The mood of the album is filled 
with a “tinge of extinction.” As the 
chaos of the carnival is played off 
against the timelessness of the 
river, the Band mourns, always 
more in sorrow than in anger, the 
passing away of the things they 
have grown old with and the fail- 
ure of anything of consequence to 
rise up in their place. “How you 
gonna replace human hands?” 
they ask us in “Last of the Black- 
smiths.” And, “How can you sleep 
when the whistle don’t moan?” in 
“Where Do We Go From Here.” 
“Your neighborhood isn't there 
anymore,” they jeer in “Smoke 
Signal.” “Run away —run away 
it’s the restless age,” but, “the car 
broke down when we had just 
begun.” 

In “The Rumor” Robbie Robert- 
son wrote, “. . . you can forgive or 
you can regret it, but he can never 
ever forget it.” In Cahovts, Robert- 
son's memory is failing him as the 
institutions, people, and the tradi- 
tions he reveres are increasingly 
confined to an imaginary past, 
denied a real existence by the con- 
voluted form of progress that has 
overtaken them. 

The Band, which was Robert- 
son’s first unified and complete 
work, conceived of the past in the 
present. We experienced not the 
past in the abstract but only the 
songs’ narrator's very personal and 
intimate view of his own past. In- 
deed, The Band was not a looking 
back so much as a looking into, 
forcing the listener into direct par- 
ticipation in the experience. 

For example, “when” is “King 
Harvest” about? Its every image 
evokes an historical sense, but the 
events described in the song could 
have taken place anytime during the 


last fifty years. And yet, because 
the narrative is self-contained, the 
specific context becomes irrele- 
vant. It is, again, the song’s narra- 
tor’s view of the past and his place 
in it that is important, not the past 
itself. To take the most extreme 
case, when Levon sings about the 
Civil War, we feel no sense of role- 
playing and it is possible to think 
we are listening to a real survivor 
of the war, precisely because the 
song penetrates so deeply into the 
feelings of Virgil Caine. The Band 
was thus a closed end Vision of the 
past, an interior piece of work in 
which a single stylistic point of 
view was unfailingly and brilliant- 
ly maintained. 

By comparison, Cahoots is an 
exterior album with multiple view- 
points, multiple styles, and just 
enough openness to incorporate 
the presence of some additional 
cahoots— Allen Toussaint and 
Van Morrison. Where on The 
Band we were made to experience a 
mythical view of the past as a pre- 
sent reality, Cahoots is merely 
sometimes about the past, and 
then only insofar as the past can 
be made to comment in a direct 
way on the present. Unlike The 
Band, Cahoots endistances us 
from the past, constantly remind- 
ing us of what was then and what 
is Now. 

In Cahoots, the notion of the 
commentator is stressed over that 
of the participant. The narrator of 
these songs is most often observing 
others and in the process drawing 
explicit contrasts, comparisons, 
and morals. Instead of seeing 
phenomenon in motion, as they 
were being experienced, we see 
them as fixed entities to be des- 
cribed or dealt with: the process 
ts Now less important than the con- 
clusions to be drawn about the 
process. At the same time, the 
orientation and musical texture is 
constantly changing so that we are 
left with the feeling of experienc- 
ing things through a. stylistic 
kaleidoscope. 

Ultimately, it takes Stage Fright 
to explain the progression from 
The Band to Cahoots. The first 
Band album, Music From Big 
Pink, was recorded quickly. Com- 
prised mainly of Dylan songs, with 
some by Richard Manuel and Rob- 


bie Robertson, the album con- 
tained a number of beautiful and 
haunting performances. However, 
it lacked the stylistic unity and the 
clarity of vision that its three suc- 
cessors have all achieved to onc 
degree or another, 

With the success of Big Pink the 
Band took it upon itself to create a 
masterpiece. With Manuel drop- 
ping out as a song-writing force, 
the Band took months to create an 
album as perfect in execution as it 
was in conception. Not only was 
the myth of the group’s historicity 
perfectly delineated, but the album 
was unmarred by any breaks in the 
stylistic unity of composition and 
performance and even the record- 
ing sound enhanced the album's 
character and self-definition. 

Eschewing much of modern re- 
cording technology, they released, 
for the first time since the carly 
days of Stax, a perfectly fiat al- 
bum: no limiting, no equalization, 
no studio echo, in short, none of 
the three essential technical ingre- 
dients heard on virtually every 
album of whatever type, being re- 
leased today. As a result, The 
Band really did sound like a bunch 
of oldtimers telling us their life 
histories, all sitting around a circle 
in that cozy looking cabin on the 
back cover, playing loud enough to 
be felt but not so loud that you 
you would think any of them need- 
ed a microphone to be heard by the 
others, 

With The Band completed, the 
Band made its first extensive tour 
as a headliner. After years of 
standing in the shadows, for the 
first time they had to look the 
spothght in the eye and the result 
was Stage Fright. As Greil Marcus 
has observed, that was the perfect 
anti-climax album, even down to 
including ten songs instead of its 
predecessor's twelve. Crucially, 
Stage Fright was about the pre- 
sent. The lines Marcus focused on 
as central to the album's meaning, 
from “Just Another Whistlestop,” 
just don’t sound like history: 
“Police siren, flashing lights, | 
wonder who went down tonight.” 

A good part of the album was 
concerned with simply observing 
on going changes (for example, 
“The Shape I'm In"). But their 
experiences on the road provided 


a fresh point of view as well. 
Robertson started to define him- 
self more and more as the claustro- 
phobic performer. 


That claustrophobia is there in 
the 1950 Alfred Hitchcock movie 
for which both the album and its 
best soflg were named. Ralph 
Gleason has called “Stage Fright” 
the best song ever written about 
performing and perhaps he is 
right. The endlessness of the role 
and the role playing of the artist 
and performer was brilliantly com- 
pressed into one potent refrain: 
“See the man with stage fright,) 
Just getting up there, to give it all 
his might,/He got caught in the 
spotlight,/ And when it gets to the 
end, he’s got to start all over again.” 


Unlike The Band, Stage Fright 
did not sound as put together. 
Despite the existence of themes, it 
was a much looser work, mixing 
songs that might almost have ap- 
peared on The Band with things 
that couldn't possibly have and 
further mixed with songs that 
seemed to be pure fun things, such 
as the beautifully sung, “Straw- 
berry Wine.” 


I hated Stage Fright when it 
came out, thinking it false and 
shallow, and filed it away in dis- 
appointment after playing it only 
a few times. Only after getting 
Cahoois did 1 listen to it much 
again. In the past I hadn't been 
able to accept the looseness and 
occasional lightness from a group 
that had created anything as great 
as The Band. 

The difference in quality be- 
tween the two now seems less 
great, although the earlier work 
remains, in my mind, far superior. 
If The Band was a perfectly thought 
out and arranged conceptual mas- 
terpiece, it had nothing as loose 
and free on it as “Strawberry 
Wine.” And while “The Rumor” 
could have been worked out more 
carefully, that moment when 
Levon and Richard sing “Let it roll 
away” for the last time, is a tower- 
ing one, fully the equal of any- 
thing the group has yet recorded. 
No, I must confess that false 
expectations blinded me to Stage 
Fright’s virtues until 1 was able to 
hear it as the missing link between 
The Band and Cahoots, for that is 


what it is historically and mu- 
sically. 

On Cahoots every note and 
every line is constructed to en- 
hance the meaning of the album. 
And, in fact, it is the overly con- 
structed aspect of the album that 
emerges aS its greatest flaw. 
Where on Stage Fright the Band 
had started to loosen up, with both 
Robertson and Garth taking good 
sized solos and the playing sound- 
ing in general less rehearsed and 
more relaxed, on Cahoots we are 
back to a completely arranged 
piece of work. Robertson himself 
finds as little point in things like 
guitar solos as most people do in 
drum solos: he dislikes the solo- 
accompanist conception and would 
rather use the group as an instru- 
ment than just the guitar. Besides 
which, he finds that the lyrics of 
his songs do not call for a loose 
style of playing or for extensive 
instrumental music, and to him a 
song is a song, and the song is the 
thing. 


Thus, whatever musical growth 
there is on Cahoors must be seen 
in the increased ornateness and 
intensity of the sound texture. At 
its best, it results in a density in 
which everything is as fit to form 
as it would be in any classical 
music, sometimes producing the 
sort of exhilaration that only clas- 
sical music produces. The opposite 
side of the coin is that the density 
imparts to the music a somewhat 
forbidding quality, making it dif- 
ficult to get past the barrier of all 
the parts, in order to pick up on 
the natural groove of each song. 
In a reversal of earlier priorities, 
the bass and drums that gave The 
Band such a distinctive musical 
character have been mixed down 
and the top end, where most of the 
intricate parts interact, is mixed 
up. 

Lyrically, where Robbie had 
earlier been free to establish the 
credibility of his narrative and 
then to sustain it without impart- 
ing to any one line anything more 
than its proper place in the song 
called for, he now aims for mean- 
ing and significance in every 
phrase. His conception of a song as 
a sort of picture in the mind—he 
“sees his songs”—has developed 
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along with his use of obviously 
visual and sometimes cinematic 
imagery. But when he fails to hit 
his mark he leaves me with the 
feeling that he is trying too hard 
to fit into music what he sees in 
his head. The results can make me 
feel crowded for space. Unlike The 
Band, on which the listener was 
free to enter into the fantasy of 
the music at his own pace and to 
supply the missing pieces from his 
own imagination, in listening to 
Cahoots, | feel that my every re- 
sponse has been calculated and 
that I haven't been left enough 
room to feel things for myself or 
even enough room to simply relax 
and live with the music. 


The metaphor of the carnival as 
life is a common one, but unlike in 
the pedestrian “W.S. Walcott 
Show,” on “Life Is A Carnival,” 
Robertson makes it work. The two 
major themes of the album, the 
growing extinction of things 
remembered and the special prob- 
lems of the artist watching them 
pass away from a unique vantage 
point, are embodied in the image 
of the carnival — a dying institution 
made up entirely of performers. 
Cahoots’ musical ornateness is 
introduced to us in its first 20 
seconds: the album begins with a 
beautifully syncopated kicker 
including only drums, guitar and 
handclaps, suddenly to be joined 
by seven wonderfully crazy horns, 
arranged by New Orleans produc- 
er-songwriter Allen Toussaint. 


Everyone sings on “Life Is A 


Carnival,” with vocalists dropping 
in and out and harmonies build- 
ing throughout the cut. The horns 
counterbalance the syncopation of 
the rhythm section and I’m left 
with a delightfully bubbly sensa- 
tion bouncing around in my head 
long after the cut is over. While 
some of the images are terribly 
ordinary — for example, “The street 
is a sideshow"—there are also 
flashes of Robbie's cinematic 
imagery that are close to breath- 
taking. For example: “Take away 
—take away—this house of mir- 
rors, Give away— give away — all 
the souvenirs.” 


“When I Paint My Masterpiece” 
is the first of the songs on Cahoots 
to explore the distance between 
the observer and the observed. 
Melodically it is but one of the un- 
distinguished tunes on the record, 
while the stylized background of 
Garth on accordian and Levon on 
mandolin is a rather quaint at- 
tempt at creating a European 
flavor. And yet there is something 
that brings the ear back to the 
song's title which contains a mov- 
ing and powerful thought. Levon’s 
vocal evokes the sort of need and 
frustration that the title implies 
almost effortlessly. 


“4% Pantomime,” another song 
about performing, is named after 
the fact that the difference be- 
tween Johnny Walker Black and 
Johnny Walker Red ts 4%. It is also 
for the 4% of Mr. Van Morrison's 
performance which had to be seen, 
not heard. Unlike “Stage Fright,” 
which analyzed the artist’s dilem- 
ma, “4% Pantomime” is simply 
about being a working artist. 
Many of the Band's songs have 
been in the first person but none 
of them literal representations of 
themselves. This one even uses 
real narnes on the choruses, as two 
old fashioned juicers— Van Morri- 
sonand Richard Manuel— coax as 
much feeling as they can out of 
each other. 


There is a sadness and near 
hysteria in the-cumulative sense of 
desperation that pours out of both 
of them that is more than just moy- 
ing. Musically, the cut flows and 
sways with that freedom that is 
often missing from the album as a 
whole. The Belfast Cowboy, as 
Robbie named him when he realiz- 
ed that Manuel couldn't answer 
Morrison's cry of “Oh, Richard” 
with the unlyrical “Oh, Van,” 
turns in a magnificent perfor- 
mance and the Band rewarded him 
by putting him on the cover. To 
me, he is the joker in the deck. 


“Thinkin’ Out Loud” is a per- 
former's nightmare in which every- 
thing that can go wrong does until 
he is finally saved by waking up, 





falling to the ground. In the first 
half of the song, Robbie's tendency 
to over-write becomes all too ob- 
vious.” Nor is that search for 
meaningfulness confined to the 
lyrics. However, musically, the ar- 
ranged quality works beautifully 
here, beginning with an eerie 
sounding line being doubled by 
guitar and piano. And, as so often 
happens in this album, Robbie's 
lyrical flashes overwhelm his lyric- 
al lapses. By the time the song hits 
its marvelous last verse with 
“Room service gone off duty/ The 
bellman has retired/ This hotel is a 
beauty/ Even the house dick’s been 
fired,” the harmony and playing 
are there to drive the song home 
with the kind of authority that only 
the Band is capable of. But withal, 
a cut that seems to mirror the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
Cahoots. 


“Volcano” is the album's at- 
tempt at a straight good-timey 
rocker that doesn’t fall within any 
of the album's general themes, and 
suffers as a result. Surrounded by 
so much heaviness, its casual lyric 
content —about a couple eloping— 
seems without much point. Music- 
ally, it is competent but not much 
more. The intended excitement 
never gets generated. “The Moon 
Struck One” is on the periphery of 
the album's framework as its story 
of a Jules and Jim type friendship 
ultimately turns into a comment on 
the stability of friendship in gen- 
eral. As John and Julie prepare to 
drive off to Durango to find them- 
selves after the death of their 
friend, the image of “The car 
broke down when we had just be- 
gun” resonates beautifully, only to 
be marred by the flatness of “As 
we walked back to the house while 
the moon struck one.” The vocal 
performance by Richard Manuel is 
superb. 

“Last of the Blacksmiths” is a 
crucial song embodying more than 
any other the definition of the 
“tinge of extinction” and “isolated 
artist™ themes of the album. Sung 
and played in a desperate style, the 
lyrics parallel the question of the 
blacksmith (“how can you replace 
human hands”) with the question 
of the musician: “frozen fingers 
at the keyboard, could this be the 
reward?” Unfortunately, the 
acuity of perception then trails off 
in atypical bit of over-writing and 
the rest of the song is sustained 
more by the excellence of the per- 
formance than by its lyrical con- 
tent. 

“Where Do We Go From Here” 
comes dangerously close to being 
merely topical. Cute rhymes like 
“Just one more victim of fate/ Like 
California state” do nothing to 
add to what the song has. The 
music, while brilliantly put to- 
gether, has a stiffness which makes 
it once again forbidding. Like 
every cut on the album there is 
something to recommend it: in 
this case, the opening lines of Rick 
Danko’s beautiful vocal. 

“Shoot Out In Chinatown” is a 
fairly grim story that makes the 
point that things cannot be shoved 
under the rug, to wit: “Buddha 
has lost his smile/ But swears that 
we will meet again/In just a little 
while.” The music has more mo- 
mentum and freshness than most 
things on the album and the cut is 
sustained exceptionally well. One 
of the most enjoyable things on the 
record. 

“Smoke Signal” is a light play 
on the extinction theme. In 
“Chinatown” Robertson is talking 
about deliberate actions of the 
state while on “Smoke Signal” 
the humorous allusions seem to be 
to the process by which people 
merely lose control, instead of be- 


_ing actively forced to surrender it. 


Musically, it is a powerful song 
with some brilliant lines that stick 
in the mind, especially: “When 
they’re torn out by the roots/ 
Young brothers join in cahoots.” 

If “Life In A Carnival” is an 
overture, then “The River Hymn” 
was surely intended as a finale, a 
sort of ceremonial piece, and on it 
one’s ultimate impression of Ca- 
hoots must rest. It is surely the 
most ambitious thing the group 
has ever attempted. Lyrically, it is 
the culmination of Robertson's 
growing style. It is so cinematic, 
that as it is heard the movie pos- 
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sibilities flash in front of you un- 
controllably. Everything described 
is not only easy to visualize but is, 
in the listener’s mind, inevitably 
visualized. 

Beyond that, the themes of the 
album are finally resolved. The 
isolated performer has finally 
found a natural setting for his 
music (“I'm so glad | brought along 
my mandolin”) not as a touring 
musician in some sort of modern 
day circus but as part of the ongo- 
ing and unchanging traditions that 
surround him as a member of a 
community. And as Robertson 
holds up the image of this piece of 
the past that continues even today 
he is implicitly asking the people 
of the restless age what they shall 
now make of the river, and how 
they intend “to give a little 
thanks.” 

It is only, but crucially, in the 
music that Robertson's feeling for 
the subject fails him. The song be- 
gins with Robbie playing some 
beautiful white gospel piano 
music. He is joined by Levon’s 
vocal which leads inevitably to a 
chorus. As Levon calls up the 
group's world view with the majes- 
tic lines, “The river’s got no end, it 
just rolls around the bend,” the 
song cries out for something to 
happen. And here, finally, that 
stiffmess which hovers between 
mere flatness and artistic restraint 
on so many cuts of the album, falls 
down on the side of flatness. As the 
flower starts to bloom, and the 
voices are added, we are too aware 
of strings being pulled, of the art- 
ist making art. With the whole al- 
bum preparing us for the climax, 
we are given an almost perfect 
conception of a conclusion without 
that inspiration, that spontaneity, 
that flash of something special mu- 
sically that would have made it not 
perfect, but nght. But the back- 
ground voices sound false and the 
arrangement, while it builds well 
enough, always sounds arranged, 
and we never achieve the sense of 
freedom that the people dancing 
and singing down by the river 
achieve when they really hold the 
“All Day Singing and Eating on 
The Ground” festivities that the 
song is modeled after. 

And yet like any magnificent 
failure the song is better to listen 
to than many lesser successes and 
has moments of greatness that at 
least reveal a potential for the 
future. As Levon sings, “Son, you 
ain't never eased yourself/ until 
you laid it down in the river,” the 
mind jumps immediately to a pic- 
ture of how little that little boy 
must be and how very big the river 
is, and then the song’s crying out 
against the reversal of the natural 
order of things regains its force. 
Moments like that, through images 
like that —- those pictures in Robert- 
son's mind — seem to come straight 
from the work of another Ameri- 
can artist, who raised some of the 
questions Robbie Robertson does 
in a different time, in a different 
way, through a different medium— 
John Ford. 


Cahoots is finally more brilliant 
failure than flawed masterpiece 
but the distance between the two 
may not be all that important just 
right now. There is a world view 
and a personal vision fighting to 
define itself in the music of the 
Band and the songs of Robbie 
Robertson. There is a picture bind- 
ing their work together that in and 
of itself separates them from so 
many rock bands. They are in the 
process of creating a post-adoles- 
cent extension of rock, capable of 


encompassing a wider range of 


thoughts, feelings, pictures and 
sounds than most of the white rock 
musicians of the late Sixties were 
able to produce. And with Ca- 
hoots, | have no compunction in 
Saying that the Band is one of the 
few functioning units in rock 
worthy of the name auteurs. As 
such, their mistakes and failures are 
more interesting to me than the 
successes of dozens of lesser art- 
ists. And their triumphs, including 
the ones on the latest album, are 
among the most interesting things 
in rock altogether. 

As Robbie Robertson has said, 
“We're not kids anymore.” To 
which I can only add that neither 
am I. 
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Das ist The Band, Amerikas 
Folk-Rock-Gruppe Nr. 1. 
Freimiitig gestehen 

die fiinf Boys: 


Bob 
Dylan 
hat uns 


Es war 1965 in Los Angeles. 

The Band strickte in einem halb- 
leeren Saal lustios ihr Programm 
herunter. In der Pause schob sich 
ein dunkier Struwwelkopf durch 
die Garderobentiir: ,, Wollt ihr mit 
mir spielen?“ , fragte er. Der 
Struwwelkopf gehdrte Bob Dylan. 
Eine steile (und dornenreiche) 
Karriere begann... 
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Fortsetzung von Seite 27 


Robbie Robertson erinnert sich, 
wie 1965 alles begann: 


rosa Haus-dann 


ir sind Bob Dylans Schat- 

ten. Ohne ihn waren wir nie 

berihmt geworden und 
wirden heute noch musizierend 
durch die Dorfer und Kleinstadte 
Kanadas und Amerikas tingeln - 
wie wir es fast fiinf Jarhe lang 
getan haben.” 

Robbie Robertson macht eine 
Pause. Er ist der musikalische 
Kopf der ,Band” und spielt die 
Sologitarre. 

Ich sitze mit ihm in der Bar des 
Minchner ,Palace"-Hotels. In 
zwei Stunden wird , The Band” im 
Circus-Krone-Bau auftreten - auf 
ihrer ersten Tournee ohne ihren 
groBen Gonner Bob Dylan. 

ich kam auf einer Farm in der 
Nahe von Toronto auf die Welt 
und sollte Farmer werden wie 
mein Vater. Als ich zw6lf Jahre 
alt war, schenkte mir jedoch ein 
Onkel eine Gitarre”, erinnert sich 
Robbie an den Beginn seiner Kar- 
riere. ,,Sanntags, wenn die ande- 
ren zur Kirche gingen, klimperte 
ich auf dem Instrument.” 








Sologitarrist Robbie 
Robertson bestimmt heute 
bei der Band die Richtung. 
Er komponiert und schreibt 

die Texte. Geboren wurde er 
vor 27 Jahren in Toronto 





1959 gastierte der amerikani- 
sche Bluessanger Ronnie Hawkins 
in Toronto. Nur so aus SpaB und 
ohne einen Cent Gage zu verlan- 
gen, durfte Robbie im Vorpro- 
gramm auftreten. ,Das war mein 
Glick. Der groBe Ronnie Hawkins 
sprach mich nach der Show an 
und bot mir einen Job als Begleit- 
musiker.“ Robbie Uberlegte nicht 
lange, schlieBlich verdient ein 
Musiker mehr als ein Landarbei- 
ter. Was Robbie Robertson dabei 
noch reizte: Musiker werden 
meist von hiibschen Girls umla- 
gert. Ein halbes Jahr blieb Haw- 
kins in Kanada und verpflichtete 
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noch vier weitere Musiker. ,,Kei- 
ner von uns war alter als 16. Im 
Friihjahr 1960 fanden wir einen 
Namen fir unsere Gruppe: The 
Hawks.” 


Bis 1964 spielten Robbie, 
Bassist Rick Danko, Organist 
Garth Hudson, Pianist Richard 


Manuel und Schlagzeuger Levon 
Helm bei Ronnie Hawkins. 

lm Sommer 1964 trennten wir 
uns von Ronnie — wir wollten end- 





BaBgitarrist Rick Danko 
ist der Clown der Gruppe. 
Wenn die anderen Tribsal 
blasen, muntert er sie mit 

guten Witzen auf. Er stammt 
aus Simcoe in Kanada. 
Dort wurde er vor 
26 Jahren geboren 





lich unseren eigenen Sti! spielen 
und nicht immer nur in der Pro- 
vinz auftreten.” 

1965 kam die Sternstunde der 
fiinf Boys aus Kanada. Sie spiel- 
ten in einem halbleeren Saal in 
Los Angeles. Und wer sa8 in der 
ersten Reihe? Bob Dylan! Der Pro- 
testsanger, der fiir Plattenaufnah- 
men und Konzerte gerade eine 
eigene Begleitgruppe  suchte 
Freunde hatten ihm die ehemali- 
gen Hawks” empfohien. .. 

In der Pause flog plotzlich un- 
sere Garderobentir auf”, lacht 
Robbie, und ein kleiner dunkel- 
haariger Struwwelkopf trat ein. 
Er sagte ,Hello’ und bot uns ohne 
groBe Umschweife einen Vertrag 
als Begleitband an. Wir waren 
ganz schon platt, als uns Klar 
wurde, wer dieser Typ Uberhaupt 
war. Ehrlich gesagt, wir kannten 
Bob Dylan damals noch nicht sehr 
gut. Wir wuBten nur, daB er Pro- 
testsongs sang und damit wahn- 
sinnig viele Platten verkaufte.* 

Dann fahrt Robbie Robertson 
fort: .Wir konnten uns am An- 
fang nicht vorstellen, wie das zu- 








Bob sperrte uns in sein 
wir arbeiten 


Organist Garth Hudson 
kénnte ein ganzes Orchester 
ersetzen. Er beherrscht mehr 

als 30 Instrumente. Mit 
24 Jahren ist er der Jiingste 

in der Gruppe. Geboren 
wurde er in London (Kanada) 





sammenpassen sollte — Romantik 
und Protest. Aber Bob Dylan woll- 
te das unbedingt versuchen und 
holte uns in Sein rosarotes Haus 
in den Bergen bei Woodstock. Er 
fing sofort mit uns zu tiben an.” 

Das erste Konzert der finf 
Boys mit Bob Dylan im New Yor- 
ker Forest Hill Stadion” wurde 
ein Reinfall. Die Fans waren 
saver. Sie wollten Bob Dylan nur 
mit Gitarre und Mundharmonika 
erleben, nicht aber mit einer lau- 
ten Rockband. Noch schlimmer 





Pianist Richard Manuel 
ist der groBe Schweiger, 
besonders wenn es um 
Madchen geht. Er méchte 
seiner Frau Pat treu bleiben. 
Richard ist 25 und stammt 
aus Stratford in Kanada 











erging es den Boys, die sich fort- 
an schlicht . The Band“ nannten, 
auf ihrer ersten Welttournee im 
Frihjahr 1966. Wahrend die Fans 
Bob Dylan zujubelten, wurden sei- 
ne musikalischen Begleiter ausge- 
pfiffen. 

Es waren harte, aber lehrrei- 
che Tage fiir uns, wir beschlos- 
sen trotzdem, nie mehr etwas an- 
deres zu machen als unsern eige- 
nen Stil — sanfte und leise Rock- 
musik. Als Dylan 1967 einen 
schweren Motorradunfall hatte, 
waren wir wieder allein. Inzwi- 
schen aber kannten uns die Fans 
~ und plétzlich akzeptierten sie 
auch unsere Musik.“ 

Es ist Komisch“, meint Robbie 
nachdenklich, .wir alle stammen 
vom Land und wurden Musiker, 
weil es uns zu Hause zu langwei- 
lig wurde. Aber jetzt, da wir be- 
kannt sind und in den tollsten 
Stadten der Welt wohnen k6nnten 
— da traumen wir wieder von un- 
serer Heimat. Wenn du spater 
beim Konzert genau zuhorst — fast 





Schiagzeuger Levon Helm 
riB als Zehnjahriger von 
zu Hause aus, weil ihm die 
Knochenarbeit auf den 
Baumwolifeldern nicht paBte. 
Er ist Amerikaner und kommt 
aus Marvell in Arkansas. 
Dort wurde er vor 
26 Jahren geboren 





alle unsere Songs handeln vom 
Leben auf der Farm, von Ernte 
und wogenden Kornfeldern,“ 
Robbie lacht und rickt seine 
Brille zurecht. Im Grunde sind 
wir nichts anderes als einfache 
Jungen vom Land, die Musik ma- 
chen. Wenn diese Tournee zu 
Ende ist, werden wir uns alle 
erst mal richtig erholen —auf eige- 
nemFarmen, die wir uns inzwischen 
gekauft haben!“ K. E. Siegfried 
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The Band komt! 


The Band komt naar Euro- 
pa en ook naar ons landje: 
op 5 en 6 juni, resp. in Am- 
sterdam en in Rotterdam, 
Op 14 mei begint hun Euro- 
pese tournee, waarin zij con- 
certen geven in Stockholm, 


Kopenhagen, Hamburg, 
Miinchen, Frankfurt, We- 


nen, Brussel, Parijs en Lon- 
den. 


~*e* 


Eric Burdon and War ko- 
men terug naar Nederland, 
voor een concert in het Am- 
sterdamse concertgebouw 
op 19 februari. 


*** 
Ike and Tina Turner zijn 


donderdag’ weer in Scheve- 
ningen geweest voor opna- 
men van een VPRO-pro- 
gramma, dat de VPRO aan- 
staande donderdag uitzendt, 
Vorige week verscheen hun 
nieuwe elpee ,,Workin” to- 
gether”. 


x*~*e* 


Volgende week nieuw op de 
schijvenmarkt elpees van: 
Captain Beefheart, Tim 
Buckly, Canned Heat, Jimi 
Hendrix, Quicksilver, Tim 
Rose, Three Dog Night, 
Beach Boys, Jeff Simmons, 
Seatrain, Happy and Artie 
Traum, Joy of Cooking, The 
World en Marsupilami. 
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AG 3 JONT 1971 


Robbie Robertson van de Band: 
We nemen muziek serieus 


enoeg om ons zelf tevreden 


SR ee ae 


te stellen | Sia 


In Amsterdam (Concertgebouw) en Rotterdam (Doeclen) 
gaan dit weekeinde belangrijke dingen gebeuren. De tweede 
belangrijke popgebeurtenis in een tijdsbestek van enkele we- 
ken. Eerst de Byrds en nu Robbie Robertson met zijn Band | 


LEIDSCH DAGELAD 
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Nederland vormde de afsiuiting van de Europese tournee van 
de groep, die in 1968 de platenresencenten in verwarring bracht 
bij het uitkomen van hun Ip Music From Big Pink", Te mid- 
den van het elektrische volume van de popmuziek, die aange- 
spoord door The Beatles, met donderend lawaai de wereld | 
bezighield, kwarm The Band daar plotseling tussen als een oase 
van rust 


fine buako ea Garth Hodiea ro \ebrenan este 


rem al tien jaar met eikeer op Na | Op Woodsteck veracheen The Band 
bet succes van Big Pink verhuisden | ¢remeems, mpeeide cen thulswed- | 
aj van New York naar Woodstock.| #rij4, doe cen grote victorie werd.| 
De naam The Hawks werd wit de | De rockmusirk die de formatic met 
berinmering weesesiet em Ge naan | Bote regeilmaat erult rammelde en 
The Band werd er anel ineetweerd. i de Wifes waarop dat gebearde jever-| 
De banden mrt Bob Dylan aanvan-|Ge natuurlijk een aantal vergetij-| 
kelige geem succes, resulteerden im | *ingen op met taken die Ge grote 
,Litth White Wonder”, opgenomen | P*tfectie moesien santoorn De 
nog voordat het eerste plstensucess | STOOP functioncert als cen Zateers | 
was binmengeheald. Het publiek | Dorloge”, was ¢¢n van de lovende| 
pruimde destijds de combinatie Dy-/Cpmeerkingen waarmee de groep 











lan en de formatie van Rebbe Ro-| Werd begeleid Zoals witeraard bij : Op saterdag 5 juni in Amsterdam  delische geluiden van bijvoorbeeld Pro- zijn muziek en ik wist ook niet dat hij 
a ¢ . Mu pearanhes. s or ad — ® Het lich Awdie Mur- 

Sacer sah Boe geen ‘ae tantig tin ervorderd vere | Hoa: OO aE paw. te ; merit onderschelden| en op zondag 6 juni in Rotterdam: col Harum. 26 beroemd was. Maar we speelden 
4 J ponenusiza av n 2 7. r | 

as. grote. hapelaidingnpeny.: Later | ee nine mea wis er I Twreede Wereldicoriag, sal an-| The Band. Waarechijalijk wel De Jaime (Robbie) Robbertson is de ‘%#men en er gebeurden een heleboel 


teen de naam van The Band geves-| Harde rockjaren van Presiey, Vin-| 
tigd was reageerde men totaal an- | Cet en andere broeders 
ders. Het optreden in Wight, in au-| Meeatal ploeterens in lokale groe- 
gustus 1970, was cen hoogtepent. De | Pee werd het vak gebeerd, Gat uit- 
combinatie Dyland-Band werd toe-| timdelijk beidce maar varmanschap | 
gejuieht m musiceren op fen proleadonele 
| basta. Robbie Robertson, net abs alle 
janderen, bebalve drumawr Leven | 
Helm, geberen in Canada verklaart: | 


| sto Popgebeurtenis Van Het Jaar 1971. 
| Sow toy tap aathonstho beorenteients| De oudste nieuwe band, waarvan de stp es ga peel og berinjaren ¢lk#ar gehad. Dylan brecht ons op 


van Arlington, in de hoofdstad | el- heel nieuwe dingen en 
Woshington, scorden begrave veel op met Ronnie Hawkins, (Ronnie 
Murphy ts fonget : Hawkins and the Hawks) met wie ?¢ hi van ons een heleboel 
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Murphy ts jongsfleden vrijdag! 
om het leten pekomen bY cen 
riiegiuigongeluk in Californsé | 

Het stoffelk overschot van de 
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o . 
ADTERTENTIE Ik was ontzettend jorge, teen tk} d t d po ea corlogsheld t gisteren | 

oe | k getscorteerd door een mititair en Stage Fright. (Deze of volgende : + Canada. - Garth motorongeluk van Bob Dy- 
WIE NOU NOG WACHT Dije moeder wan “musitaal en i | u in e erewacht, naar Los Angelos over: || maand komt er een nieuwe, de vier- peoabhiny Soins Sinaak hak oon lan hadden de vijf via een vriend een 
MOET HET ZELF | Sie: HO ES) SOR eee Op het ptlegreld waren Audi's | de, elpee uit.) een ei ee in Stratford, Ontario. huis gehuurd in West Saugerties, bij 
MAAR WETEN Somtecen, TR snd: ten Sneerenr Yue ° ° weduice Pamela Murphy en 200ne|| De backing-group van Bob Dylan’ fy. vijfde Band-man is de enige Ame- Woodstock in de staat New York, een 
Gos coeur dor eas woes meet esc 1ée enis Terry (19) en James (17) eanwe- || komt eigenlijk pas sinds 68 san eigen i435 om aS cteteines tacos huis met lilakleurige dakpannen: Big 

Gratis hulpstuk naar kan herinneres wanneer tk precies | ot roem toe, Robbie Robbertson (leadgi- Helm. komt uit Arkansas. I de j Pink heette het. De dorpsbewon 
keuze van £29,- ben begempen maar mijn kennis-| | taar), Richard Manuel (piano), Le- 159 tot "993 ewierf de oa ‘mu. noemden de vijf baardige en vreemd- 


making meq de reckmurick verlirp 


sols @at im die tijd ba) iedereen| Dt Ttaltsamee comuporist Luctamojvolgt dan de moderne mast niecte- | Beeldhouwkunst 


verilep Berio & & samrnwerking met dri min gemakbelijk aanuprekende ko- 
Bea ~ dise over de Bandé-8tij) dichter Samguinetti bemig san cen) mieche opera Der junge Lord” van . 


omvangrisk theaterstuk dat in het/Mans Werner Henze, tere wekro in Ant r 
met de leden van Ge groemp is niet | W erpe 
mopelijk. Dat houdt niet in, dat 2ij) and Peatival 1973 door de Ne-igeleden nog op de televise ver-| n 


von Helm (drums), Rick Danko (bas) Seyeelend “door Atmetiha in de  Rotdige knapen altijd: de band. En 20 


en Garth Hudson (orgel) .zingen .alle . dorpe < 
vijf en bespelen tezamen zo'n acht- er OnAMiG eal SORT ahead dat de meeste mensen ons de band 


t instr ten. Wat het eigene en van Bob Dylan noemen,” zei weer 
sen ENTWINED gen feurs, Veel_daarvan is in hun teksten Robbie Robbertson, Maar hij noemt 





derlandee Operastichting in -|toond. Dirigent Jochem Stothouser i ; 
het mussiceren _ — DOM | ee wordt gebracht. De woorlopige ti-[en regmerur Bodo Ipeex, nemen| BRUSSEL — Nederland sa) met!) ae cl ee him oe ot vag te horen. Sinds 1965 hebben ze met ons zelf zelfs niet zo, De enige naam 
Kahemmenie em bowmesnien, | | Mobbie Robertson voortdurend iter van het werk beidt .Amores”.|4ese peoductie yoor han retening.|@ sculpturen vertegeneoerdigd sin | | un samenwerking ; Bob Dylan gespeeld. : 


maar hun muziek zelf: muziek van yijf Be. 
musici (vier Canadezen en één Ame- _— Eigenlijk 1s dat Het Grote Begin ren in Woodstock ons hebben gege- 
rikaan) met zuivere country-achter- voor The Band. ,Ik weet niet precies ven: The Band.” 

gronden, maar mét alle nieuwe . ont-.. meer, hoe. dat gebeurde,” zei Rob- 


Repercmnne 0s 20 Mt wegen woortrorrder van 4 ¢eroep We | ponconi bekend van Ortamdo | Met ¢ = . r de elfde 
a = 4 : ° - oJ * Con fan tutte” en Rigcietio” | P Or ¢ biennale voor beeldhouw- 
iw ma th catnage tatimangt | | UEmneR de inietitk serious GESOCE Of | prurings” . gaat de regie yoeren bereeft men zich in het begin vam /Kunet die as mterdag i bee Mid- || 
Urranyt mowetan ove tet cumell tevreden te steliem Genorg! t worn 19T1—"T2 1972 weer op bekend terrein. Edo de | Ceimeimpark tn Antwerpen zal wor. || 
: ; | | sodat we tegen elksar kunnen glim-) 1S Bet sae era atchting |Waart dirigeert dan in maart .The| GP geopend. Dese temtoonstelting 
|teert de Nederlandse Operastichting 2 s 


lecben ali we san bet spelen cin” ‘ a ls Con van . 
Vnnemietmcsemt | | De dre concerten (in Amsterdam |°t® set gevarieerde em in xn be- [Rakes Progress” van Strawinaky. | de manifestatinn ter vie 





Sores ne eoeeuanan | . een productic die geivuurd wordt |Ting van de 2Sete rerjeardag van bet | | wikke die de muziek de bertson onlan Ik denk dat we toen ze, t 

as | |S se ei hes atte tan nan pe, ses pee, ote na Syl) Jorn geloden eet Van egunty, in Alunie™ City spelen" ‘We voor ont om aruda to ne. Sain 
ha uitverkecht Wie GH geDTUren) cents van de kunstvorm die Sttawinaky onder beiding van Edo |*oord. Voor 41 werken beett de Ne- || . ° 
mee wil maken meet snel tijn Ber-| opera heet, In september gaat men (Ge Waart: Renard” em .L'Histoire | derlandse architect Bugene Terwindt wester, dixie, coun rock en wel van hem gehoord, maar genoeg om naar elkaar te kunnen 
ry Viewer heeft nauwelifes emige| To eer dar drichonderd jaar|@u soldat”, vertaling en regie van|cen speciale deeidentuin ontworpen. | blues tot de elek en psyche- we waren niet zo erg bekend met Jlachen als we gespeeld hebben.” 


moriie hoeven dorm om The Band | terug met LIncoremerione ai Pop- | Mego Claus. Waarechijntijs worden | De andere Nederlandse inzendingen 
bij bet publiek aan te bevelemn De pee’ in 1642 geccenpemeera deze twee Korte werken onder meer | komen in het Museumpariijoen i 
| kaartverkeop verliep als vanerlf | oor Cisadio Monteverdi Gumav Opeevoerd im het Hasgse HOT-| De Verenigde Staten, Arpenténié, | 
| Tecabardt treedt, in dene productie | Theater en In de Rottercamse Dee. | Braniié, Canaite *h Mexico tim de) 

THE BYRDS |.5 als mustkaa! leider terwifl hij/Jenhal Het setzoen wordt paar) feoreea landen die zijn vertegen- 
ook clavectmbel apeelt Voor de re- | tt .Ariadne auf Naxos" var Ri. | woordind Voorai de Amerikeanse 
git, Ge decors en de kostwams komt chard Strauss = eecirigeers § door | beeldiouwers, 27 in santal, vormden 
ae etm necord vari 4500 to Oromia: | reoee nl mene Medertand, | Tecle JDeceaceny” vem Pani vor'| De Ashwerpen bensale tjfs sou 3 
met oem freord van 4 in Greain- « 3 t q 
lgen). Al is het s ucees van de|N@ twee echie kastukken - .COr~ | tice cen herhaling van enige ja-|ckteber gropend. Ook de permanen- 
Byrds-tournee wat te overtroikken | SEE”. gedirigeerd door Eido RA ren geleden. De tendens gedurende ie verzameting van het Middeliveim- 
voorgesteld. Malirerlije mas bet pu | Weert om Al Barbiere oe de twee laatste seincenen cen steeds | cark met de meer klawieke” werken 
onder teiding van Anton Kersjes “|meer Nederlands ts de beretting op|ran om Rodin, Malllol, Zadkine en 


dliek enibousiest, maar niemand sal | 
Tolledtig tovreden bulewearts £¢- te nemen net ich voort Laurens kan Gan worden besocht. 


ven keerd cif. The Byrds, overveerd 


Melemael 
— <5 my eet comeerten, bleken nauwelijks 
- r , enige meeite le hebben etdaan om! bd 
Of dit a hien prograsma aan le passen 1S te en 
2 Voor bun verirek hebbem xij beter | 
U Beet we Genre comrhnws erm tw jsehap beleofd, Berry Viner: .1h 
peers) Na eteee Meret oF heb ne dubéelifk taten blijken, dat 
eens ik ook niet tewreden was over bun | deserteur: 
programma, Tk heb geared: Dat | . 
meet corset veranderem. Eerder baal) 
i ellie miet terug. Zi) begrepen! 
dat Waarschijetiik riin rij relgend 
tease Maanden 
kennen kecoce™. Zetfs de te - 
ling is bt) The Band uligrstoten. 
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The Band: Amerikaans 
landleven dls concert 


NA ENIGE JAREN in het met dodeliike sekerheid de meest meegekregen gosh soede dag 

7 - hhers waar dige g learpetroner togen we met rn en de ongerepte 
mystieke duister te hebben due le seal weelde Dn Rowe netuur in, tikten ergens cen. huis 
gehangen voor wat Europa McGuinn volkomen aan a cart met de naam ..Big Pink” op dé kon. 
betreft — met uitzondering spevide, Die had er overigens best weer met hulp van Dylan ide ook 
‘oe x jel in went niet selden was hij enige komposities bijdroeg) hun eer- 

van de ene keer dat ae Bob White behoorlijk san het opjutten ste LP, Music from Big Pink” 
Dylan in 1969 op het Wight- om er nog meer van t¢ maken. Tot opgenomen werd. Voor het cemak 
festival begeleidden, is bet er sover de Byrds en hopelijk tot noemden ze zich de Bund, maar de 
as . . binnenkort plaat sloeg zo enerm aan, dut ze In 

dit jaat dan toch van geko- De Band dus. Deze jongens ope et begix The Band form Bi« 
men: een toernee van ..The jen 4] cen respektabele tid met Pink” heetten. Dylan had a! gere- 
Band” door Europa, die ze 5 elkear, want vroeger begeleidden zx geld allerle]) mensen op hen ge- 
‘ a oud fe nea The Hawks” de ettendeerd, en dat bleek niet ten 

en 6 jum naar Nederland xker Ronnie Hawkins. Hon kon- enrechte, want voor velen wes dese 
voert. De eerste day worden er Claat een van de belungrijkste 


twee concerten in het Amster- [ sabe Di : PR Ce nieuwe geluiden van de laatsie tad 
damse Concertgebouw ge- A en een felt is. dat zi. de wes 
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Hoe ging dae? 
trem: =: We aiden te one boot 
er we echrtie Qeer cert cer opt emul repeat te 
ee ee epee bemee oe bet maken > Tee 1 ee peer oe Bene 
“are oe OS eke | om Eheer op tee ceeter ween, or 
pear come: ran @¢ Baers! Tare ee T OS Chet Seer eer, eer 


! 


Trae af rane” This wheefe on * . 
fin" 1 coal be sehen” retuingtowh, of sear ie ete be 
There of vage”, Gat man Terme compumalije met OF te 


geven, beginnend om 19.00 uur 
en 23.00 uur, de tweede dag 
treden ze op in de Rotterdam- 
se Doelen om 18,00 (') uur 


Het organisatiobureau MOJO 
schijnt het momentee!l erg aved te 
deen met het betere popwerk, want 
de door hen gebrachie Hyrds ziin 
nog maar nauwelijks het land wit 
Daarover nog een korte comerking 
Gedurende hun hele toernee heelt 
de vermoeidhbeid nogal parten ge- 
apeeid, lets wat al eerder opge- 
merkt heb. Da sc uijnt echtter eén 
ultzondering le zijn geweest, 
namelijk het tweede concert, dat ze 
in Eindhoven gegeven hebben. De 
agclukkiger dearvan 3 gectuige 
tiin geweest. hebben pes de echte 
topformatie de Byrds aan het werk 
eeu net een op volle toeren 

inclionerende Clarence White, die 


vriigemaadkt hebben voor naamioos 
veel epigonen, en dat de beisngstel- 
‘na voor het ongekompliceerde 


(| 


takten met Dytan, die hun leter de 
nodige beroemsiheid opleverden 
gaan terug tot 1965. toen Dylan 
voor een nogal getehokt pubilek 
van één van de Newport Folkfesti- 
als voor het eerst een elekirische 
egeleidingsgroep ten tonele voerde 


Basement tape 


Sindsdien hebben ge achter a 
<hermen geregeid samen geapeeid 
en gerepeteerd. de opnamen daar- 
an iin een welhaast onultputte 
ijke bron voor witte platenfebri 
kanten, en de tape hecft de legen- 
Gariache naam .Besement Taupe” 





Zo te zien zou het ook een groepje beeldende kunstensers kun- 

nen zijn, de jeden van The Band. Van links naar rechts, Levon 

Heim, Richerd Manuel, Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko en Cart 
Hudson. ‘ 


rurale genre Dog Meer neuwelijks 
geluwd is 


Heimwee 


HUN MUZIEK is heel wat anders 
dan de geijikte CAW muziek, het ic 
platiclandamuziek, die heimwee op- 
roept naar de tid van oogstfeesten, 
de lucht van vers hoot en knappen- 
de houtvuren, pas omgehakte bos- 
sen, kortom de tijd wan de eeltige 
handen die na cen dag hard werken 
best reed wisten met een fink glas 
van het een of ander. Dit alles 
wordt met periekt uitgevoerde, secr 
melancholicke samenzangen ge- 
brecht. geschraagd door een ultge- 
breid instrumentanum dat vot in de 
finesses beheerst word! 

Det alleen al ruikt naar de meer 
dan en jaar semenwerking, die xe 
erop hebben zitten. en dic Z bij- 
voorbeeld behoedt voor het in 
alléchande publiciteitevalien lopen 
Bij wijze ven hoge uiteondering 
beeft oott cen VPRO-ploeg toc- 
stermming gekregen om een optre- 
den te filmen (met ojet meer dan 
ep kamera), interviews worden 
nauwelijks verstrekt en ook optre- 
dens zijn vrij sporadisch. De centra- 
be figuur (voorzover je daarvan kunt 
spreken) Robbie Robertsor vindt dat 
de publiciteit Dylan de nek heeft 


(wat ze alle vijf doen, met name 
Levon Helm heeft cen prachti< 
hoog stemunetje), en verricht samen 
met Richard Manuel, de pianist, het 
meeste kompositiewerk. Helm is de 
drummer, Rick Danko weet met 
zijn basen op meesterlijxe manier 
onheilsgwangere sfeerties op te 
reepen. en het Lowrey-orgel van 
Garth Hudson is ook een eer spe- 
cifieke bijdrage in de Bandmuziek 
(eclide donkere klankkleur als het 
Soft Machine-orgel) 


GERTJAN VAN OMMEN 
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i BOTS IN THE DARED by Lorne emt Morntyy (teft to 
ght), Garth ateon Rcherd Rares Lewon Meter, Pistia 


wend Pace Darke, Picture by RARIUE WENTZELL 


on a booming 
market: p. 31 
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talk cars, their r 


cording at 


Sammy Davis Jr’s house. “Our 


"e 


etiquette when | 


e man told us Tow 


, 
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maintenant 


The Bandin London, 


1971: (l-r) Garth Hudson, 


Robbie Robertson, 


to control the machinery... 


Levon Helm, Richard 
Manueland Rick Danko 
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N INTERVIEW WITH Robbie Robertson: 

MM: You’rea Canadian. Why do your songs 

reflect so much of the feeling of the Southern 
states of America? 

ROBBIE: When we first got rolling, we spent the first 


five years together playing almost totally in the South. 


That was with Ronnie Hawkins? With Ronnie, and without Ronnie. 

We started out with him. The only songs that we doin relation to the 
South at all are sung by Levon, and I write these songs for the people who 
sing them. Richard and Rick don't sing about the South—it works for 
Levon because he’s from Arkansas. We're not doing something that we 
don’t knownothing about: I’m trying to write songs that he could sing, 
that he can get offon the lyrics of, and that’s howit worked, like “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down”, y'know. And “The WS Walcott 
Medicine Show” - that’s an actual story that Levon told me; he toldme 
the story and! wrote the song. 


Some of those tunes sound so old, like traditional songs. Are there 
any devices that you use- folk melodies or scales—to get that effect? 
No... the onlything to dois to write songs that ifyou listen tothem in 
acouple ofyears they're not going to go down. mean, 
alot of people's records that! really liked a couple of 
years ago; I listen to them nowandIcan'tunderstand 
howcome |liked them so much. I’mreally trying to get 
around the time element; so that it’s gota better 
possibility oflasting... Just timelessness is what I'm 
trying for most ofthe time, when it’s possible. 


Is there anything that’s influencing you at this 
moment? Right now? Yeah, butitjust comes up here 
and there-little things you hear, and there are certain 
people... We were just talking about Lee Dorsey; we're 
big fans of Lee Dorsey and it does affect us—no doubt 
aboutit. | don't know-it’saloteasier to talkabout 
people afew years ago, because we've gotten to the 
pointnow where we don'thave much time to listen 
like we used to, or you have to dig too deep to hear 
something that you really want to hear. So you just 
hear what everybody else hears—what comes up on 
radio. There are so many kinds of radio in the United 
States—so many places where you can hear music- 
that youjust don’t have to go as far. So youjust take 
what youlike... 





EW rock and roll concerts can have 
been so eagerly awaited as those 


Band are due to play at Lon- 
yen a dca Athart Hall on June 2 and 





Areyouvery open to that kind oflistening? Oh yeah, we like alot ofkinds 
of music; we like alot ofmusic that comes from here, too. It’s a funny 
thing, because | remember afew years ago, when we were first really 
getting rolling and the music was coming from England, it sounded like 
at that time that they weren'treally going to come over the hill, that they 
weren 'treally going to get it together. And the next thing there were all 
these terrific musicians—theyjust loved itso much that they put their 
heartinto it and it was bound to work. 


What were you listening to when you were young, when youstarted as 
a professional musician? Well, pretty obvious people, although it was 
alittle easier to get to hear unusual things than perhaps it wasin England. 
There's quite a thing between Canada and Britain, actually— whenever 
[come over here I always flash onit, y'know, architecture... things that 
remember from when Iwas akid. It was people coming along like Jimmy 
Reedand Charlie Rich... justwhat everybody heard, but there was 
nothing that you ever heard before it; itwas such asmashing thing so you 
couldn'thelp but... lcouldname alist ofalot of people, but it doesn't 
seem reallyimportant. There are afew people-Billy Lee Riley, I don’t 
knowifyou ever heard ofhim, anda guy named Warren Smith and 
another guy named Sanford Clark, he did “The Fool”. You know when 

we came over here the first time, with Bob, abunch of people came by the 
hotel—a bunch ofrough-looking characters—and I don’t know what you 


Robbie Robertsonin 
London,1971: “Garth 
couldplayringsround 
allofus.His jobwasto 
play organandpiano... 
andtoteachusmusic” 





called them but they were into pure rock’n roll. 
They didn’tlike Bob’s music at all—they liked 
Ronnie Hawkins’ music, and they were giving 
me this whole story about firing up this Bob 
Dylan shit and getting back to the real meat of 
things. They were very sincere actually. What 
d’youcall them, d’you have aname forthem? 


Rockers. Rockers? I told Ronnie Hawkins about 
them—I mean, theyhad people in the group 
named after his songs, even. 


Wild Little Willie? Yeah, that was one ofthe 
guys. Are they around? 





Sure. Getting back, though, do youstill think of 
yourselfas a Canadian rather than as anAmerican? 
Oh, absolutely. That’s the way itis. 


Do you think the musicreflects that? Canadian? 
Well, there isno Canadian music hardly. The only 
Canadian thing that we share in the music... we 
didasong called “Rag Mama Rag” and there’sa 
combination ofsome kind of music from Canada 
where theyuse... We usedatubaand an accordion on 
that, and we were reflecting alittle bit of that. We doit 
instrument-wise rather than song-wise. There is no music 
that youcan say, “Oh, that’s Canadian” —-knowwhatI mean? 
Its North American music -— different countries, but you hear the 
exact same music, from blues to cowboy. So rather than talking about 
Calgary or Montreal, we talked about places that we'd playedin. 


Clarence White of The Byrds talks about hearing Canadian jigs when he 
was akid. Yes, but that’s nota very significant part... it’sasmall piece of 
music. That, with other things, adds up to something. We couldn't break 
itdownlike that. 


When did you make the break from Canada to America? | was 16 years 
old at the time, and it was when] joined Ronnie Hawkins and Levon. 
Iwentto Arkansas and westarted playing the circuit down there. 


How did you get the job with Ronnie? Did he call you from Canada? 
Yeah, |knewhim because he'd been up playing in Toronto. They were 
the best thing that’d come around-—them and Carl Perkins—and my 
ambition was to impress them somehow. SoI tried very hard and 
practised alotand finally they asked meifI'd care to join them. That's 
about all there was toit. twas sucha flash going down there from 
Canada. The big difference was that there’s nota lot of black people in 
Canadalike there is in the South. There were alot of differences, and it 
was the first big flash that I'd had in my life; that’s why all those things 
keep coming up, because! couldn't believe it. 


Wasit pretty rough, playing in that area? Yeah... but | guess we've 
forgotten most ofthe real heavy things for some reason or another, and 
we don’t talk about it much any more. We played joints... just joints... and 
itwas good. Imean one thing that really flashed me was that down there 
people listened to music differently. You weren't just playing fora bunch 
of young people... when you played, everybody would come, up to 50 
years old, and they were able to appreciate the music just as much as 
anyone else, because they had no sophisticated background. Itwas an 
enormous thing. They'd been hearing that music all their lives; itwas no 
surprise to them atall, butitwas reallynewto me. I was used to people 
their age scowling onit... People were calling Elvis Presley the Devilin 
those days, but down there they didn’t call him the Devil. He was just 

a good singer as far as they were concerned. 


When did youstart writing? That's how! got with Ronnie Hawkins. 
Iwrote two songs, he recorded them, and it was after that joined him. 


Which songs were they? One was called “Hey-Ba-Ba-Lu’” and the other 
was called “Someone Like You”, I think. Little young kids’ songs... I guess 
Iwas 15 when! wrotethem. I’dstarteda couple of years before that, 
getting warmed up toit, and then! didn't write for along time very much, 
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justa little bit. We were busy; we'd be playing six 
or seven nights a week, hard long hours, so you 
just didn’tthink aboutliterature at all, y’ know? 
You were busy trying to make up for the hard 
parts ofit byhaving some fun. 


When did you start trying to write seriously? 
That was after we played over here with Bob. 


In’66. Yeah, it was the first time ever, since we'd 
been together, that [had anytime to sit down 
and gather it up in my mind and think aboutit 
at all. And that’s when I first probably ever really 
tried to dosomething. 





The first thing of yours that I ever heard was “The Stones 
IThrow”. Yeah, that was before that, before we met Bob. 


But it was still thesame basicsound. Did you ever 
hear asong we did called “Leave Me Alone”? Well, 

that was a good one. But those records were just some 

people trying to sign us up... we didn’t know what 
was going on; we didn’thave any control overit. They 
just whipped us into the studio and we had to cutafew 
songs inan afternoon. We just kind of fumbled ourway 
through the thing and got out of there. We didn’t know 
that end ofitatall, howyou've gotto be able to talk back 
alittle bit, you’ve got to say a few things if you want to do what 

you want to do. We were just doing what someone was telling us to 

do, and those songs were just whipped up for the occasion. I was not 
serious aboutit. But the instrumentation was the same. 


Using piano and organ together was something different in those days. 
Oh yeah, when wefirst did that we'd never seen it. 


Where did you get the idea from? Or did you not have any idea? Yeah, we 
did have an idea, actually. We were into gospel music... not particularly 
spiritual gospel music, black gospel music, but white gospel music. It was 
easier to play, and it came more natural to us. We were trying to geta 
bigger sound going on-—we had, like, piano, guitar, bass and drums for 
along time, and we tried horns and all kinds of things but there were too 
many people, so we realised that the onlyinstrument that could make 
that fullness, and take the place ofhorns or anything like that, was an 
organ. We met Garth at that time, who wasa hundred times superior 
musician to any ofus... | mean, he was, tous, just phenomenal. He could 
play rings around all ofus put together, and he joined the group and his 
job was to play organ and horn... and to teach us music... and the organ 
was incorporated and we thought “great”. We loved it and we never 
thought anything aboutit after that; it kind of fit natural and it’s been that 
way ever since. It wasn’t till later that some groups started popping up 
with the same instrumentation. AndI knowwhy they had that 
instrumentation —because it’s fab, it feels more secure. 


— MELODY MAKER WWiAY 29 — 


NINTERVIEW WITH Rick Danko: 

Am Whyweren’t you in the Woodstock movie? You played at 
the festival. 

RICK: | just didn’t feel that their sound was too together, and! didn't 


believe that it would be the sort of film I'd want to look at myselfin 20 years 
from now, because !’m sure all that comes back, at one time or another. 


What sort ofaset did you play there? To me it was terrible. It was not our 
PA system—we were using other people's facilities, which means that we 
didn’thave any control over it, andifyoucan’tcontrolitthenI don't 
consider the people are getting their money’s worth. 


Isit possible to play to that many people and give value? The Isle Of 
Wightimpressed me in 1969. The people were very orderly... Ithoughtit 
was like beingina giant highschool gymnasium. But no, it’s hard... we 
limit our PA system, like you doin arecording studio, which cleans it up 
forthe people... itsounds more like arecord. It makes it easier to listen to, 
butifyou don’t have your own system... We didn’t bring ours withus » 
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this time. ButI think Charlie Watkins is doing something. He came over 
and saw ours and was impressed, and said he'd do something equally... 
soit should be OK. 


When was the last time you played to an audience? Last November. 


Why’s that? We played a lot publicly, in night clubs and with Bob, andif 
you go outand playa whole lotit just sounds like you're playing a whole 
lot, y’ know? And! don’t believe that youcan do that and make records too. 
We play very little and make one recorda year, and that’s... difficult! And 
this way, ifwe play as little as we can, we might play fora longer period of 
time. I’m sure it’s not going to get as hectic, and we can also enjoy it when 
we go out and play. Ifyou overplay it’s like anything else; you feel like 
you re going to workif you aren't careful. 


Do you spend alot of time and trouble over recording? This album 

took from February until last week. How longis that... three months? 

We wouldn't go in every day—we just kept the studio free all that time. 
We used the studio we've builtin Bearsville—it’sin the middle ofthe 
woods. It’s within 10 minutes’ drive of everyone's homes, and it’s alot 
easier. It's our first studio that we don't have to tear down afterwe re 
through. The last album we madeat the Playhouse in Woodstock; we had 
the control room inthe workshop, with atent round itto keep the heat 
in... itwas pretty chilly. 


Did it havea particularly good sound? It was convenient, and we didn't 
have to use any union engineers (/aughs). Then the record before that was 
made at Sammy Davis Jr’s house in Hollywood. We didn'tuse an engineer 
at allonthat-—our maintenance man told us howto control the 
machinery and some tricks with echo and stuff. 


GETTY 


What’s on the newalbum? All newsongs. 
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Are they all Robbie’s? Uh-huh... he wrote all the lyrics. He writes songs 
formeand Richard and Levon, and he'Il bring one over and if we like it 
we Say “sure”. So we smooth it out and get it going and then just pull 
everybody together and doit... it’s nice that way. He’s always been 
awriter, ever since I’ve known him. There's not manywriters that exist, 
inmy mind. 


Notreal writers... Right! Glad to hear you say that. He’s my favourite 
lyricist, without a doubt. 


What about playing bass in the band? Well, that’s the only time] play 
bass, when we're recording or performing... I play otherinstruments. 
Ineverthinkofthe bass... I thinkofit more asatubathanasabass.I don't 
think] play basslines— maybe! do, butitfunctions. I just try to play where 
there’s no one else hitting it... there's always a thousand spaces, 
somehow, in our group. So it’s not difficult. 

It'snot planned out ofnothing, andI’msureit’s much the same with 
everybody. That's likely why we've been together for as long as we have. 
Ifwe did talk aboutit, I’m sure we wouldn't be together. 


ce HEN YER’VE HAD two records and yer still can’t pay 
yer bills...” The languid Southern drawl of Levon Helm 
spells it out with succinct honesty, “...you get to figure 
something ain't quite right.” 

The Band's drummer's revelations ofthe monetary thinking behind 
theirlast album, Stage Fright, come as abit ofasurprise. As muchas 
possible, remember, Stage Frightwas alive once-offjob, cutin about 14 
days at the Woodstock Playhouse, a tiny theatre in The Band’s adopted 
and celebrated home town. “Doingit the other way,” says Helm, “costs so 
much money.” 


- 
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of The Band’ssecondalbum, 
lavish production job forwhich 
the group rented the former 
Hollywood home of Sammy Davis Jrandcutthe 
set beside the star’s swimming poolatas leisurely 
apace astheychose. 

“We jes’ tookall the time we wanted on that one. 
Nobodywas thinking how much the engineer was 
gonnacost, things like that. We gota bit knocked for 
Stage Fright; afew of the critics said we coulda done 
better. I’m sure we could, but that was as good as we 
could doit atthe time. 

“Yup... 1 guess we do pay our bills now. Everyone's 
got them a house, got them a car. It don’t worryme 
that much, the money, but after you get acoupla 
records and youcome across that gee-tarr that 
you've always wanted and then yer find that ya 
can'thaveit...” 

His face lights up in asmile: “Sure I've gotit now. 
It’s a National Dobro made around, oh, the early 
nineteen hundreds, I guess. It’s abeautiful job... 
metal sound boxandall. You playitinaroom with 
anelectric guitar and it'll make asstrongasound... 
itdon’tneed no amplification. That's the test.” 

In London for a one-day whistle stop before the 
start of their extensive European tour, theystand 
outlike country boysin the big city, meeting the 
British press at their Inn On The Parkhotel suite. 
Country boys, down-home boys, pinionedin 
corners by clusters ofjournalists but linked by an 
intangible thread of common spirit, eyes and 
fleeting smiles crossing the roomas theyset about 
their separate tasks... Garth Hudson, imposing, 
fascinating; Rick Danko, bland, inscrutable; 
Richard Manuel, black bearded, laughing alittle 
too nervously; Robbie Robertson, The Band’s 
intellectual voice, eager to please... 

Levon Helm sits ata table beside the dominating 
father figure of The Band’s and Dylan’s manager 
Albert Grossman, looking out reflectively into the 
sunshine over Hyde Park, his bearded face lighting 
up at talk ofthe Canadian football The Band would doubtless be playing 
on this fine day were they back home in Woodstock. 

The Band don’t tour overmuch. “We usually playa coupla tours a year,” 
offers Levon in his graceful drawl—he’s the lone American in the band. 

“I guess we do maybe 10/15 gigs over four/five weekends in a year. You 
can'tdoitallthe time... living on vitamin pills and strange foods... you 
can'tstay healthy.” 

Otherwise The Band stick around Woodstock, 
although the legendary Big Pink was substituted 
for separate houses there some time ago. There’s 
still the togetherness, mind... 10 gruelling years 
together picking up the road dust through the 
States hasn't blunted their bond of friendship. 

“We get together, maybe two or three ofus, and 
we just sit around and sing alot oftunes thatwe 
remember,” says Levon. “Just for ourown 
amusementreally, butitkeeps our handin. 
Ifyoucantakeatune...acountrytune maybe... 
and play it with asuburban flavour. 

“That’s the kind of thing we do. Or take 
a Motown tune and playit on country 
instruments, see howa fiddle might work out. 

I guess it does get through into our music, it makes 
ourharmonies tighter. Ifit’s anice day, though, we'll 
go across the parkand play some football.” 

The Band record at Bearsville now, astudio that 
Albert Grossman has had built near Woodstock, and 
it’s here that they mainly meet... with each other and 
with Bob Dylan when he’s in the neighbourhood. 
They play their songs to each other. “He helps us, we 
help him,” says Helm; and he adds of the studio with 
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abroadening smile, “Instead of sitting around at home and turning on 
atwo-track, we can go down to the studio and turn ona 16-track. And 
instead of having some asshole come in and bootleg the music, we can 
have CBS doit for us nice and legit.” 

Recorded at Bearsville, the fourth Band album is almost complete. The 
couple of tunes that could finish the job have been brought to Europe 
with them, and they’ve booked studio time in London for when their June 
2and3 Albert Hall concerts bring them back to England. Helm enthuses 
praise for our studios: “Really professional, areally clean sound.” 

The Band's life before Bob Dylan picked them offthe road makesa 
sharp contrast to the leisurely pace they can afford to set themselves 
today. Though Helm is reluctant when it comes to reminiscing about the 
early days, when Toronto-born Robbie Robertson journeyed South in 
search of the Southern music home of Bo Diddley, Chuck Berry, Robert 
Johnson and Sonny Boy Williamson and metwith Levon. 

Levon was from Marvell, Arkansas, near the home of Sonny Boy 
Williamson, anditwas from here that The Band got going, first as Levon & 
The Hawks, then more simply as The Hawks and latterly even more 
simply as The Band. 

“You played six nights a week,” offers Levon, “andif you were lucky you 
gota Sunday-night dance as well. I really don’tthink much about those 
days; I’m just glad to be ina position where we have people to listen to us.” 

Pusheda bit, Helm tells of howin the clubs and bars they could, and 
had, to turn their band to just about anything in order to eat. James 
Brown, Ray Charles, old country tunes, rock tunes, dance tunes... asong 
for the occasion, always just one jump ahead of “Land OfA Thousand 
Dances”. In their own field, they held ahigh degree of competence: “We 
figured we could play Lee Dorsey better than anyone except Lee Dorsey.” 

In this kind of situation they quickly acquired the knack of keeping the 
customer and themselves, to acertain degree, satisfied. “If somebody is 
propped up against the bar half-drunk,” says Levon, “y’only have to play 
one number that he recognises and the rest youcan choose yourself.” 

Meeting Bob Dylan, he understates, was achance to play two nights 
aweek instead ofsix. Buthe adds, “Itreally did seem the big time.” 

Dylan, Robbie Robertson told me ina phone interview last year, taught 
The Band an awful lot: howto meetimportant people; howto travel in 
aeroplanes. But much more than that he couldn't explain on the phone. 

Maybe Levon could: “Well... Dylan, I guess, was where! first realised 
there was alot more to music than just chords andatightrhythm section. 
Iwas pretty awed byit. I didn’tlearn howto meetimportant people and be 
slickin interviews. Main thing was learning there was more to asong, and 
to music. A lot ofit rubbed offon The Band, and not having to play every 
night, we got time to think... time to write. After Dylan we started playing 
our own bars, our own gigs. But this time,” he smiled, “the bars we were 
playing were Hollywood Bowl type bars.” 

Garth Hudson, after the interruption ofa photo session, leans solidly 
against a wall, feet apart, animpressive figure, lavish whiskers, hair 
sweeping back from abroad forehead. 

Itouch on the subject of keyboard players and 
spark offa 50-minute monologue in which 
Hudson rambles fascinatingly through the 
developments andimportantfigures ofjazz. 
[reel backamazed and slightly staggered by 
the knowledge and enthusiasm of the manas 
he stands there, puffing his cigarette and 
talking through clenched teeth in a deliberated 
growl, a page of Steinbeck’s American West 
vividly animated. The names, the movements, 
roll offhis tongue... 

Art Tatum, Herbie Hancock, Teddy Wilson, 
Bud Powell. BB King, Freddie King and Albert 
King as heturns to guitarists. Ben Webster... 
now there’s ajazzman close to Hudson’s heart. 
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The Band hadachance to play with Webster 
in Germany, where the veteran sax player now 
lives. Garth wanted itso much, but felt thatthe 
audience might not have shared his zealand 
feared that the comparable applause for The 
Band might have hurt the old man’s feelings. 

Pretty soon the room is empty, bar four ofus 
listening to Garth with fascination... and another 
halfan hour’s gone before he finallyruns out of 
steam. Nick Logan e 
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A VERY strange thing 
happened in a basement 
somewhere in North 
America; Bob Dylan 
recorded with the Band 
— on a home tape 


recorder. 

None of it was ever released, 
but it escaped. This was some 
years ago, but the ‘Basement 
Tapes’ continue to travel round 
the world’s underground 
system. This week, the Band 
were in London for an Albert 
Hall concert and I had a chat 
With pianist Richard Manuel. 


FUN 


“Those tapes were done as 
just light music with a lot of 
laughs and they were never 
meant to be released. It was 
experimental — we were putting 
together a combination. 
Working with Bob was a lot of 
fun. 

“He liked to just let things 
play as his mood was at the 
time. The tempo. changed 
according to the location, time 
of day, nothing was planned. 
There was never a record — a 
legitmate record — of us backing 
Dylan released, we only backed 
him at the Isle of Wight 
Festival.” 

When asked whether that 
vast expanse of people at the 
Isle of Wight shocked the group 
when they came on stage, Rick 
replied, “Not after Woodstock! 





Bob, the Band and 
basement bootleg 





That festival was amazing — it 
will never be duplicated. 

“Many people have tried to 
do another Woodstock, but it’s 
like trying to _ celebrate 
Christmas in July. A lot of 
people are disappointed when it 
doesn’t come off and they end 
up in sleeping bags somewhere 
with no show, 


SATISFIED 


‘“*‘We enjoyed Woodstock, 
though we weren’t included in 
either the film or the record 
sets. We heard our tapes and 
didn’t think we'd be presented 
well enough as long as we 
went down well for the people, 
everybody was satisfied. As far 
as the film went, we saw our 
footage, but there were no shots 
showing all the members on stage 

just two or three, so we let 
that go. 

‘*They’ll never repeat 
Woodstock. People will be let 
down and the authorities are 
down on it anyway. If it’s a 


good festival, we do it, but none 
of these last minute jobs. Some 
sections of the country are a 
little rough for them anyway. 
People have a natural fear of 
being trampled by festival goers. 

“Miami is pretty hard — it’s 
full of last minute sun-tan rich 
people and Jim Morrison’s 
ordeal made it tougher. Some 
police don’t hesitate to throw 
people out, while others turn a 
blind eye it there are no injuries. 
We’ve played Miami and felt 
the effects — the tension left by 
the Doors. 


APPEAL 


“But our job is just to make 
music — if somebody wants to 
take their pants off, that’s their 
problem — I'd like to make that 
known. We’ll try and conduct 
ourselves properly at all times.”’ 

What is the appeal of the 
Band? That peculiar country 
mix that features not 
indestructible perfection, but 
real, believable melodies. Rick 








pointed out that the group 
stresses the natural side ol 
recording. 

“When we made thos 
basement tapes and the ‘Bi 
Pink’ album, we had hardly any 
studio experience to rely on 
Now we've had a lot of it bus 
we want musicians doing the 
production, not studio met 
trained in electronics. Studio 
men tend to cut out or turn 
down the foot tapping and the 
natural noises that go on — we 
want them left in. I wouldn’t 
call them mistakes — some very 
technical people call it slop, but 
average people hear natural 
things better than what a 
machine does.” 

Perhaps that greatest thing 
about the Band is their 
complete disregard for the 
machine sound of perfection 
Almost all their work sounds as 
close to a live recording as a 
studio sound can get — and that 
promotes atmosphere. L.G. 


Lon Goddard 
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Dagbladet moter The Band 





Richard Manuel fotografert under en ay konsertene pA Europaturneen. (Foto: Jan Persson) 





The Band's trommesiager Levon Helm slar fast at Europn- 
turneen er begynt. 


Den verdensberamte gruppo The Band har startet sin Europa- 
turné. Dagblade? var pa piass i Hamburg der debuten fant sted 
Konserten var opplevelsesrik, og i ef intervju forteller ledere: 
Robbie Robertson at de stadig holder kontakten med Bob Dylar 
The Band var som kjent Dylans gruppe i et par Gr. — Dylan kan 
godt fenke seg @ gi konserter igijen, forteller Robertson. Mer om 


Band og Dylan pd dagens musikksider. 
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The Band Apnet sin Europa-turné i Hamburg. Her ser vi fra venstre Rick Danko, Robbie Robertson og Garth Hudson. 


Dagbladet moter The Band i Hamburg: 


— Vi bolder fortsatt kontakten med Dylan 


Reportasje ved Jan Persson | 




















Etter et halvt konsertpause,; det allikevel en betagende opple- Dagbladet. — Vi prover stadig 4|spesielt, sier Robertson. Han for-| 
innledet Tr Band en storre Fu-)velse 4 hore The Band <lives. De holde musikken pf jorda, menjteller videre at gruppen, som i fle- 
ropaturné i forrige Stedet|er mer musikere enn showmenn samtidig vil vi gjerne fornye oss,jre Ar opptradte som Dy! s | 

o 2 ble en|og de spiller musikk mer enn de og det gjor vi pa den kommende backing-gruppe, stadig ser Dylan.| 
| 








mer for i impo- platen med stereoeksperimentene. 
Dessuten synger vi mer solo enn) 


vi har gjort tidligere. 


ke van-|yter kraftprestas — Han bor nA i New York med! 
sin kone og fem barn, men vi ser| 
!ham jevnlig og han snakker sta-| 

Gruppens sologitarist, Robbie|dig om at han gjerne vil begynne| 
Robertson har som vanlig skrevet}i opptre igjen, forteller Robert-| 
de fleste ay de nye sangene. Et!son, | 


f * timers| nere 
hardt arbeid for gruppen og de 
teknikere, spilte The Band ube-} 
svz@ret 1 to timer og det unge; 
tyske publikum ble trollbu 





Et varsel om hva man kan ven- 
te fra gruppen i framtida kom i 
“t«Chest fever» der Richard Manuel 
tspiller en lang uvirkelig innled- 








gruppens stille, vakre musikk sacs * ene as 
ad Pps wy ; ning som lod som regndriper som enkelt nummer er imidlertid skre-| Adsart<Guoaennny 
e1uie re val af 1 + : i Albde rossma & or mana-} 
reso 3, |Splintres. vet spesiclt for The Band av Bob] c chat coer cu vt 
gruppens plater og selv om Rob-} Dylan }ger for The Band og Dylan, be- 
bie Robertson, Richard Manuel — Pa var fjerde LP som hom- > | krefter at Dylan ogsaé til ham har 





Levon Helm. Garth Hudson og!|mer i juli, eksperimenterer vi en Det heter «When J paint my}sagt at han har Iyst til 4 holde 
Rick Danko holdt seg til de kjen-,;del med stereo pa de forskjelige — Vi snakker stadig med Dylan, masterpiece» og det er meget] konserter igjen. Nar det skal skje 
te versjoner av numrene, variinstrumenter, forteller Manuel til forteller Robbie Robertson. morsomt nummer, kanskje noe'yil han imidlertid ikke rope. t 











Norwegian newspaper coverage of the Band in Hamburg. 


May 19, 1971 
Munich, West Germany 
Circus Krone 


THE BAND 
IN CONCERT 





Notes: 
Rick and Robbie were interviewed by American Forces 
Network Munich, tape of the FM broadcast exists. 


Mai 71 Circus-Krone-Bau Miinchen 


Mittwoch 
ie 


Vorverkauf: Circus Krone (Tel. 558166), Montanus, 
Disco-Center, Discothek 2001, Shirokko 
und alle bekannten Vorverkaufsstellen 


presented by sba durchfiihrung: stimmen der welt 


ee Ow ere Worm Miechens Misertt 7 





May 20, 1971 


Frankfurt, West Germany 


Jahrhunderthalle 


The Shape I'm In 

Time To Kill 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Strawberry Wine 

Rocking Chair 

Look Out Cleveland 

| Shall Be Released 

Stage Fright 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
We Can Talk 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 
Unfaithful Servant 

Don't Do It 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 

Slippin' & Slidin' 

This Wheel's On Fire 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 


The Band 


18. Mai — Hamburg, Musikhalle 


19, Mai — Miinchen, Zirkus Krone 
20. Mai — Offenbach, Stadthalle 





‘Sounds’ magazine, May 1971 


a 


by ms witches \- 


Wh 


* ahve’ 


America's Folk Rock Group No | 


20.6.71 


Donnerstag, 20.Mai'71 
19Uhr 
Jahrhunderthalle 
Frankfurt-Hochst 


presented by sbo 


(ask Bob Dylan!) 


Ce errs ert ad 


ne Neetanrtrenen pan ¢ ret 
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May 25, 1971 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Page 19 


The Band: Right at the Top of the Rock Heap 


By 808 JOBLIN 


Te BAND has come a long 
way in ten years; from one- 
night stonds in Arkonsas and 
Texas to the group's first Euro- 
pean pa a yr fact has not 


cha years the 
ony nfo ia 


The Band? 

Fivé of the most talented and 
real musicians moke the best 
country-rock-soul band around. 
Even if you don't know the 
name, you know the music. Two 
of their four albums have sold 
over a million copies each, and 
there is still a chance for No. 4. 

And their songs have been 
cer by countless other 

aan an groups. Jackie 

annon recently had a big 
hit with one of The Bond's best 
cuts, "The Weight.” 

“lt was a great compliment,” 
says Levon Helm, the group's 
drummer and singer, even 
though they have not had a hit 
single yet. 

The other members of The 
Band: Robbie Robertson, lead 
guiter and vocals; Richard Man- 
vel, piano and vocals; Rick 
Danko bass and vocals; Garth 
Hudson, organ and anything 
else he can get his hands on. 


The Band's concert at the 
Johrhunderthalle in Frankfurt 
last week started 20 minutes 
late — due to a flight delay 
from Munich and to technical 
problems in setting up their 
three. tons of equipment. “On 
this tour we ca a spore of 
everything.” “Take the Load 
Off,” “Strawberry Wine," 
“The Night "they Tore Old 
Dixie Down,” other old favo- 
rites and a couple of new 
songs followed, and everyone 
forgot about the delay. 


Their concert was reminiscent 
of a dance nine years ago in 
Rick's Armory, Little Rock, Ark. 
The Bond was then called the 
Hawks, and they backed o scra- 
mer named Ronnie Hawkins. 
Then, as now, they were a tight 
group; serious musicians with 
hardly any showmanship. As 
the last note of a number died 
out, a “one, two, one-two- 
three-four” started tre next one. 

“We are just interested in 
playing our music,"’ said Helm 
in an interview after the Frank- 
furt concert. "When we perfect 
our music, then we'll start think- 
ing about putting on a show.” 

After leaving Hawkins, the 
Hawks played one-night stands 
from No-Name, Texas, to Ne- 
wark, N.J., where Bob Dylan 
first heard them. 

later 


eor Dylan 
dolized ‘pure” folk music 


scan- 


playing a concert backed by a 
rock band using taboo electronic 
equipment. The word quickly 
got around about Dylan and 
The Band — the name stuck. 
Even Capitol Record heard and 
signed them for an album 

“After laying with Bob 
(Dylan) ot: not bombing, the 
company had to take a chance 
on us,’ explained Helm in a 
casual Arkansas accent. ‘We 
made our own tapes in the 
pink house we were living in. 
And “Music from Big Pink,” 
their first album, was born. 

After the success of ‘'Big 


sa 


Pink, " The Ig tied with the 
Beatles as Group of the Yeor"’ 
in @ world-wide poll of rock 
stats and music critics. Not far 
behind them in the poll was 
Credence Clearwater Revival, 
also noted for countryish rock. 

they compare to The 


“I -tion't think you can com- 
pare us to them,” argues Helm. 
are really commerciol. 

We ote just a our own 
music ahd aren't too much like 


an ly else.” 
ote critics have disagreed 


with that and have wondered 
how much of The Band came 


from Dylan, directly or not. 

, | don't know how much 
Bob hos affected us. | might 
know in five years, but we still 


have a lot of things we want 
to do musically,’ said Helm. 

"I know Bob has opened us 
up to lyrics more. We used to 
just play together and not listen 
to the words. Bob was a 


beautiful poet and showed us 
how important words are, ond | 
think he learned a little about 
the music from us,’ Helm 
added. 

Helm considers Garth Hudson 
The Band's musical mainstay. 
Hudson looks as if he would be 
more at home behind a baton 
in front of a symphonic or- 
chestra. “Garth can play just 
about anything,’ Helm brags. 
“He even has an oboe, but 
doesn't think he's familior with 
it yet." 

Is The Band getting ready to 
branch out into other things, 
like the Beatles and Stones? 

“Music is our only thing,” an- 


swered Helm. “All | want to do 
is help make our records. That’ $ 
enough of a high for me.’ 

“tm really not into thot 
stuff,” he continued when asked 
about his reference to drugs. 
"Your mind and music is all 
ou need. When man really 
earns to use his mind this 
world won't need drugs. 
Whenever you get hassled or 
when it all closes in, all you'll 
have to do is relox, put on on 
album and let your = mind 
straighten things out." Helm 

used and took a deep 
reath. “Mon, the mind is po- 
werful and really beautiful.” 

— Special 





May 22, 1971 
Vienna, Austria 
Wiener Konzerthaus 


May 25, 1971 
Paris, France 
L’Olympia 


















Time To Kill 

Strawberry Wine 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Unfaithful Servant 

Don't Do It 


er Lad] 7 olympia 
Notes: a : P25 mai 1971 


Audio recording from unknown radio broadcast. 
Film of Slippin’ and Slidin’ shown on ‘Pop 2’ 
on June 12, 1971. 


The BAND 


~ aor A aya ba 
ne report Bee ee 
Paris by 2 Sos 


taken 
“<< on the | 
ah == American : 
c oe epic @ 


Mongo AT 
Santamaria yes) 


Ronnie Scott's 


47 Frith St., Loncion W1 437.4752, 4239 


June 7-17 


May 27, 1971 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
KB Hallen 


THE BAND 


it 


IN CONCERT 


presented by sba - Capitol 


KB HALLEN 


Torsd&g 27. maj ki. 19.00 
City Billetbureau, PA 4631 - 2466 














The Shape I'm In 

Time To Kill 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Strawberry Wine 

Rockin’ Chair 

Look Out Cleveland 

| Shall Be Released 

Stage Fright 

Up On Cripple Creek 


Intermission 


The W. S. Walcott Medicine Show 
We Can Talk 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

The Unfaithful Servant 

Don't Do It 


Encores 


The Genetic Method 
Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 
Slippin' And Slidin' 
This Wheels On Fire 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 








Photos by Jan Persson 





Photos by Ole Hgimark Carlsen 


May 28, 1971 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Konserthuset 


IN CONCERT 


KONSERTHUSET 21), 20rsc hun, Ne 
fredog 28 maj kl. 1? och Svenska Dagbiadet. 
Arr.: CPA 


DAGENS NYHETER. 


Séndagen 23 maj 1971 


Del 2 sid. 11-2 


 Bandet ar har 


The Band, Bandet 


— ett 


sjiilvmedvetet namn, som den! 


hir gruppen dock kunnat kosta pa sig — kommer hit. I elva| 
ar har de nu spelat tillsammans, och varje ton sitter som spi-| 
kad och ofta exakt som pa skivinspelningarna. Det kommer 
de som gar pa konserten i Stockholm att upptiacka. 


Det tog fem dr innan de dver 
huvud taget fOrekom | stors sarm- 
manhung. Det ver niir de birjade 
kompa Bob Dylan 1965. Det var 
under dem tidon de besikte Swe- 
rige foreta gingen. Men det var 
first nar de bérjade spelo pd egen 


De fem: fran vinster Levon Helm, 


hand igen som de blew kanda som 
The Band 

Pa ftredag, den Ss, komover 
The Band tll Sverige for en en- 
da konsert 1 Stockholms konsert- 
bus, Det har pratats | eft per ar 
{ran och til) om denn» musikalis 


vardigt med The Band? 


trummor, Richard Manuel, 


ha hiindeles, men nu blir det) 


ailte’ av. 
Vad ar det dé som jir od mirk- 


Sommaren 1008 kom det ut on 


+ | 
Forts pa rasta sida| 





niano, Rick Danko. bes. | 


Teater film radio TV Namn 





Bob Dylans olycka 


gav dem chansen 


Bandet... 


Forts fran firegdende sida 
————oooC--eeeaeraseees 


skiva som hette "Music trom Big 
Pink". Man visste just dA inte 
mer Gm att det var resuliatet av 
en Ming, pitvingad isolering. The 
Bund var nimiigen Bob Dylans 
kompgrupp, och nr denne rhka- 
oe wt (Sr en motorceykelolycks | 
ougusti 1966 drog de alg tillbaka 
och komponerede och utvecklade 
sig. 

LP:n viekte en villdig upp- 
markeamhet och diskussion. Den 
var delvis en blandning av ollka 
stilar (country, rock, gospel och 
annat), men holheten var alideles 
egen och firvirrade mings. Kun- 
de pop lata si har? 


Mart arbete 


SA hiir tre dr efterét framstir 
“Music from Big Pink” som en 
mycket viktig milstolpe | snmtida 
populirmusik. Ved man inte fdr- 
stod just dA var att den inte kom 
frin ingenstanr, Inte sprang di- 
ftekt fram ur enh bhegivad pop- 
grup), utan tvirtem var resultatet 
ov vildiga médor. under hela 


Press conference at the Foresta hotel, Liding6, Sweden, May 28, 1971 


sextitalot, odndliga turneer, glad- 
jeammen och beewikeleor [6r fom 
ren som nu kanske dr den rest 
pereonligt sammanavetuade musik- 
enhet som finns, De har epelat 
ihop | elva 4r och bor fortiaran- 
de ndra varandra | Woodstock, 
nére det stora sklira hus dir den 
foreta LP in gjordes, 


Etter elva drs nétning dterstic 
bera kirnan, det visentliga. Det 
tr den linga gemensamma ut- 
vecklingen som gor att det slappe 
ordet "tit" pamar bitire ph The 
Band in nigov anman grupp jag 
vet 

Bandet bestir av fyra kana- 
densare (Jaime Robertson, gitarr, 
Gerth Hudson, orgel, Richard 
Manuel, plano, Riek Danke, bas! 
och en smeriken (triumelagaren 
Levon Helm). Robertson kompo- 
rerar nistan allt deras material. 
Alla fom behiirskar flera instru- 
ment och byter ftitigt ph scenen. 

The Band ar inte intremerade 
ay att sitta migon etikett pA sin 
nus, De lyssnar inte mycket pé 
andrag skivor och visste inte att 
Bob Dylan var virldsberémd niir 
oe birjade spela med honom. 
Denna slveikre indtvindhet ar 


nog en viktig forklaring till deras 
egonart 


Bara tre LP 


Deras skolning dr ytterst varie- 
rod. Garth Hudson &r teoreti- 
kern, Hern behiirsker alla former 
ev visterlindsk musik, Motsatsen 
tr Rick Danko, som inte ens kan 
lea noter, Gemensamt fér alla 
fem Sr att de spelat professionelit 
gedan tondren (nu ar de 27—2) 
dr) oct att de gitt igenon alla 
stodier, rock, country, blues, dix- 


vilar bara pa tre LP. (En fijlirde 
ir inspelad och kommer ut sd 
tvh fGrsta 





DAGENS WYHETER 
Lordagen den 29 maj 1971 


En varld 


DAGENS NYHETER Lordagen den 29 maj 1971 


’The Band struntar 


av fem man 


-P& torsdagskvallen drog on all- 
deles egen liten varld in Stock- 
holms Konserthus, Den bestod av 


mycket fA fG6runnad. I tvé timmar 
spelade de bara sin ¢gen musik, 
framvuxen ur elva 4rs samarbete 
och ur gitarristen Jaime Robert- 
sons huvud. 


The Band har alltid varit kiinda 
som "Bob Dylans kompband". Men 
som de sfilva sagt var de en grupp 
langt innan Dylan var Dylan. De 
har all ritt att pipeka det. Deras 


syrade fiven deras scenupptriédan- 
de, har fulistindig tackning. 

The Bands musik har en nirhet 
och &kthet som &r mycket svar att 
beskriva f6r dem som inte hort 
deras tre skivor, Kanske har den 
mest med deras _avspinda, under 


go 

jag for mig (mer &n under lyas- 
nandet pA skivorna) att det deror 
lika mycket pa texterna: de be- 
handlar enkla, definitiva saker. In- 
te genom suddig symbolik, som 
hos si manga andra klassens mu- 
sikskapare, utan direkt. Nar_ The 

Band sjunger om en nedbruten 
man s& géller det just den mannen 
och inte en symbol. 

The Band visade sig vara en en- 
het som man omdjligt kan 
négot till eller dra nAgot ifran. 
ras roster passar lhop p&é ett nis- 
tan kusligt satt, iksom deras spel- 
sitt: Levon Helms attackerar sitt 
trumset med ett torrt, tungt ljud 


ning till "Chest fever” var det, en- 
da som {6ll utanfér begreppet The 
Band; en musikskapelse avy ett an- 


Anda bley siutet ovardi 
en inropning fortsatte 
vrala 


7 berémmelse ” 


The Band i sitar miilageavlen ; Stockhole: 


En specialskriven lat av Bob Dylan — “kanske det biista 


han ndgonsin skrivit”. Ett kompositérssamarbete mellan den 
amerikanske kompositéren och sangaren Van Morrison och 
Jaime Robertson, 


Kanske nagot inspelas nasta vecka i London, En skiva som 


blir “lite mindre paver an var senaste, Det ar The Bands 
| nasta LP — den 


ta hittills — som iir s4 gott som fardig. 
The Band ane pe presskonferens ph 


ankomsten 
Stockho mp fredagen, Solen a 
ner, ok medan n&gra 
talar med Jaline 


askin 
méanniskor,.”’) De bana det pb 
att The Band spelat { elva 4r till- 
aor gr och och hért det 
mesta bide pé och bakom musik- 


— Vi bryr oss ork om skitsnac- 
ket. om rikedom och berémmeise 
(that fame and jE Ne bullshit). 


oe One AC, Deca Be Ie 
uppf 


De har 
ovilja mot at sie, otiketter pad 
musik eller att bryta ner den { 
olika bestindsdelar. 


Personlig upplevelse 


— Det spelar ingen roll om det 
ar, en definition eller tio ‘Gala 
‘0 r musik olika, 


ret 
xeulle | ‘ex bli ofirlig. 
Ban simtor med Bob Dylans se- 
naste skiva, 


—— Ingen har teers in ndgot 


Men det finns undantag. En ay 
The Ban dis tidiga pdverkare, Bo 
Diddley, har spelat in “Rag Mama, 
ray” o¢ e ee they drove 
nd Dixie down 

~ Det skulle ine vara glad 
ver, Han dr ne ee en av dem 
som vaigar, inspe: har 
kanske hee nie biivit helt tkckade, 
men samtidigt ar Jaime glad dver 
utt artister som Aretha kin 
tagit upp musiken. 

Jaime 


menderas varmt!) Ett undantags- 
a'l, siiger han nu, Jesse Winches- 
ter kom till Kanada fGr att slippa 
inkallas. Jaime triaffade och horde 
henom av en slump, 
— Jag yiieee) vad han gjorde. 
Han Gr fantastisk 


tet blev en skiva. veers 
kvar | Kanada 


and: 
The Bands. Efter elva 4r — tritt- 
nar de inte p& varandra? 


Konflikter ibland 

De. ar sre att dot blir Ionflik- 
ter {bland. Men de tréttnar int 
varandra i The Band. De traffar 
vatandra mycket, inte bara som 
musiker. Men de har kant varand- 
ra a+ peste ct har minga gemen- 

sasama ert. eter. Det kan _ald- 
rig bil felipe’ pa att “tréttna” pa 


vatandra, 

Oct niir de kommer tillbaka till 
USA far do skallning fGr att de 
bara aren nar de kommer till 


Eubops 
EVA GEIJERSTAM 





June 2, 1971 
June 3, 1971 
London, England 
Royal Albert Hall 


IN CONCERT 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON 
WEDNESDAY, 2nd JUNE, at 7.30 
TICKETS: £2.00, £1.50, £1.00, 70p, 50p 


1 Now available from Royal Albert Hall Box 
Office, all usual ticket agents, also from 
Harold Davison Ltd, Regent Houses, 
235-241 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Presented by HAROLD DAVISON on behalf 
of M.A.M. Ltd., by arrangement with SBA. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


"Wednesday, 2 June, 1971 
730 om Doors open at 7 


THE BAND 


srs IK 150 2/- 


Enter by 


a 1056 Door No. 


TO SE RETAINED 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 





Baia 3 June, 1971 


at Doors open at 7 


THE BAND 


STALLS VE 51.50 30/- 


Enter by 


SEAT 1643 aeer ~ 


TO GE RETAINED 





July 2: 

Time to Kill 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Strawberry Wine 

Rockin’ Chair 

Look Out Cleveland 

| Shall Be Released 

Stage Fright 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
We Can Talk 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 
Unfaithful Servant 

Don't Do It 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 

Slippin' and Slidin' 


July 3: 

The Shape I'm In 

Time to Kill 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Strawberry Wine 

Rockin’ Chair 

Look Out Cleveland 

| Shall Be Released 

Stage Fright 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
We Can Talk 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 
Unfaithful Servant 

Don't Do It 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 

Slippin' and Slidin' 


Notes: 


Audience audio recordings of both shows. 


Strawberry Wine, Rockin' Chair and 


Look Out Cleveland from July 2 officially 
released on A Musical History in 2005. 


pei 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON 
WEDNESDAY, 2nd JUNE, at 7.30 p.m. 
TICKETS: €2.00, €1.60, £1.00, 70p, 60p 
Now avedabte from Royal Albert Hall Box Office, aff usual tcket agents. also from 
Harokd Davison Limited. Regent House, 235-241 Regent Srreet, London. W.! 
Presented by HAROLD DAVISON on behalf of MAM. Ud, by arrangement with 


Ss 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
G&NERAL MANAGER: Kensington, Ss We ; 


FRANK J. MUNDY - 


a ha or eae on behalf of M.A.M. Ltd. 
Im association with S.B.A. presents 


THE BAND 


IN _. CONCERT : 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL : LONDON 
| at 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY 3rd JUNE 
TICKETS 1 £2.06, £1.56, £1.04, A 565 
Mow availsble from Royal Alber: Hal! sus] ticket agents, also from 


Box Office, 
Haroid Davison Lid., Regoru House, 235/24] Flin Street, London W.1. 
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June 5, 1971 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Concertgebouw 


THE BAND 


IN CONCERT 


AMSTERDAM CONCTERTORBOUW ZATERDAOG & JIN, AANVANO 
AANVANO 19. wor 

ROTTERDAM DE DUALEN ZONDAO © JUNI 

AARVANO 15,00 wr 


Kaarten to Rotterdam verkrijgbear venad eatertag 22 met bi) 
DANKERS, Cootsingel; OGEx, 


NERS NY 


Obbr@arevevettstrant, 
eit 


on vanaf D9 met aan de haces van De Deolen 


Kaartes te Ameterdam vertrijgbear vanaf! 22 mei bi) 
NIKUWE MUZIEKHANDEL 
NOZ, Amsterdamer Srastweg $0? te \Rrewkt 


Leidecetrast 5°, el 32 T3 38 


on vanal esterdag 24 mei san de Kane van het Comcertguaoer 


Prodaktee: MOUO |. ¢.m, Radio Veronica, SHA om musiebkrant OCH. 
tnlichtinges bij Marlies; tel. O1T30 - 40915 


IN CONCERT 


Zaterdag 5 juni 19.00 uur 


CONCERTGEBOUW AMSTERDAM 


Kaarten a 10,50, 15,50 en 20,50 vanaf a.s. zater- 
dag verkrijgbaar bij de Nieuwe Muziekhandel, 
Leidsestraat 50, Amsterdam (tel. 237321), no. 2, 
Amsterdamsestraatweg 509, Utrecht (tel. 
440880) en vanaf zaterdag 29 mei aan het Con- 
certgebouw (indien voorradig}. 

Inlichtingen: Marlies: 02730—40313. 


Presentatie: Mojo i.s.m. Radio Veronica, SBA en 
muziekkrant'OOR’. 


THE BAIN 
& 


iii 


Tweede concert 


in Amsterdam! 


(concert van 7 uur uitverkocht) 

zaterdag § jull aanvang 11 uur 
kaarten verkrijgbaar bij de Nieuwe Muziekhandel, 
Leidsestraat A’dam; NOZ, Amsterdamsestraatweg 509, 
Utrecht en vanaf dinsdag 1 juni aan de kassa van het 
Concertgebouw. Organisatie: Mojo i.s.m. SBA en mu-, 
ziekkrant ,,Oor’’. 


. Seah 


PROVADYA ORGANISEERT EEN 


BUSTOCHT NAAR: 


THE BAND 


YVaterd. 5 Jani - Concertgebouw, Amsterdam 
Vertrek: 15.30 uur Westerhayvenmarkt 


Kaarten: Bus f 10.—: Concert f 12.50 
vanaf 1 jun) bi) Hemmes 





Notes: 
2 shows 


Photo by Gijsbert Hanekroot 


Ocaal zeer 
Ndrukwekkend 


DE Band trad zaterdaguvond | 
*weemaal op in het Con-| 
Bbouw en gisteravond een! 
a de Rotterdamse Doelen; 

f den = die het slot beteken-| 
Bou” hun eerste Europese 
i. 1966 £ als groep, nadat ze hier} 
Haase voor het laatst getoerd| 
BP Boe 7 als begeleidingsgroep | 
Baa) Dylan en in 69 nog éé ne) 
eg Ptraden op het Wight Fes- 


uy 

B ence de kaanter het eerste 
| B uy van zat nidemn ond in één dag} 
Baie Scat Waren, besloot de ongani- 

© foun de \Nexierlandse afdeling van | 
pq yee (Mojo) er nog een concert 
1%. t woegen : 
x Prettie woor 


| 


‘ 
voor 


Vong. 208 ¢ 


n Ns 2500" 


le groep i 


‘\ 


; Wve konden aanschouwen - 


hoeven te breng 


Het gevolg was dat er ap het lagiste 


Pianist Richard Manuel. 
(drums en zang). 


ogenblik een voorprogrammaatje werd 
ingelast, waarbij het Amerikaanse} 
zang- en gitaartrio Amer 

draven. Het 


rale ders ‘i 


+ ney twee uren “vulden, één 


uur | 


voor en één uur na de pauze, Hoogte-| 


pumen als Strawberry 


ALIN: ZAAL UIT MAGNIET| 


Suppoost torpedeert 


simultaanconcert 


van de zijde van het publiek. Jammer, 
want verder viel er weinig te discus- 


T 
ada agse Congresgebouw gonsde 
£4 dagavond van het leven. Het 
= te, ert van de meicyclus werd 
Ue" soort simultaangebeurtenis in 
bare zalen: De Prins Wil- 
tonder~, de Sweelinck- en de 
eleaal. ‘Dit alles onder het 


siren. Memphis Junction tekende 
voor de pop met bal na. Het Residen- 
tie Orkest speelde onalledaags met 
muziek, 


HANS HEG 


Wine ‘en The} 





ONEREND 


Vier leden van The Band op het 
podium van het Amsterdamse 
Concertgebouw. Van links af: Rick 
Danko (bas en zang), Robbie Ro- 
bertson (gitaar en eang), Garth 
Hudson (orgel) en Levon Helm. 


WS. Waicott Medecine Shaw kwame! 
daardij te vervatien wat toch wel erg} 
jammer was. i 


Routine 


Wat avenbleef was nietlemin impo- 
nerend ‘genoeg. The Eses- is met The | 
Mothers Of Invention de be oep | 
die n hen Concertgeoouw t 

é De SoCp is een onge ‘ 
hecht e muzikale eenheid (een eenheid 
die stoelt ap een routine van meer dan 
tien jaar), is instrumentaal enorm 

i ai met el geza- 

eI ‘ umenten be- 
heerst) en is ‘ook vonuaT, zeer indruk- 
wekkend. 

Véérgezongen werd er afwisselend 
door pianist (organist, drummer) Ri- 
chard Manuel, door drummer (man- 
dolinist, gitarist) Levon Helm, door 
bassist (gitarist, violist) Rick Danko. 
Alle drie waren zij ook, met gitarist 
Robbie Robertson, in de prachtig uit- 
gewerkte koortjes te horen. Gespeeld 
werden achtereenvolgens The Shape 
I'm In, Time To Kill, The Weight en 
King Harvest. In het laatste nummer, 
waarin Gatth Hudson met fluitend or-| 
gelwerk imponeerde, toonde Robert- 
son. nog eens extra gan, dat hij inder- 
daad het  mathematische gitaargenie" 
is zoals Bub Dylan hem noemde. Wat 
Rick Danko op zijn (fretioze) bas 
presteerde Was echter niet minder 
mathematisch. 

Prachtige alternerende zang was te 
horen in Rockin’ Chair, waartij Le- 
von Helm mandoline speelde en Hud- 
son elektrisch versterkte accordeon. 
Het onheilspellende Stage Fright 
volgde daarop met Rick Danko als 
lead-zanger; daarna Up On Cripple 
Creek, I Shall Be Released, Look Out 
Cleveland, The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down (vooral in de koren ma- 
gistraler nog dan op de plaat), en 
meteen daarop aansluitend Across 
The Great Divide, Unfaithfull Servant 
en de rocker Baby Don’t You Do It. 

De finale werd gevormd door Chest 
Fever, een nummer dat ingeleid werd 
door een siet minder dan geniale or- 


gelsolo van Garth Hudsoa Deze solo 
Was vooral gedurende het eerste con- 
cert zaterdag — hoewel de groep in- 
strumentaal verder tijdens het tweede | 
concert beter ‘op dreef was j 
po vd toverde 
Eker at meer orkes 
ogelijkheden heeft dan welk an 
orgel ook) en zijn tweede elektr 
ongel binmen enkele seco! 
meest onwearschijniijke o 
van matherirste kilanken naar 
nuste porgel; 


uit 


L080 


t Bech- 


De 
cerien 
ook verter 
Mama Rag (met een zeer fel zing 
Levon Helm) en de voore! wat 


ft gewe! idig gezongen Motown-hit 


toegiften 


Gie 


waren 1) Delae cor 
wat repertoire betr 


Lier 


geconcen- 

van de grup 

fan het geluid:| 

“een noo te weini ge-| 

“beueel: Als symptoom | 

mag de bas var : i 
TLGt 


daarvoo 
gelden, 
word meer t 
bLivall waar het nodig is 

The Band speelt naar eigen 
zeggen niets meer dan ,,rock and 
roll”, maar het is dan wel de} 
méest ver-gaande rock and roll} 
die ik ooit gehoord heb, 


ELLY DE W AARD| 


Verrassend 
theater 
uit Japan 


POTAAL onaangekondigd is de Ja-| 
ponse groep ,The Tokyo Kid | 
Brothers” in het Shaffytheater in Am- 
sterxdam neergestreken coor vier da- 
gen. Ik kan iefler aanraden om te gaan 
kijken. Wat het allemaal voorsteit 
kan ik niet of nauwelijks vertelicn 
seer acted weet te dat het een aanste- 
celiik brok jong toneel is, waarvan| 
ieder op zijn eigen uijze kan genieten.| 
Van de ene kant veel verw 
schap met de gg lat tional € 
tuur, de muziek, de vorm 
deelzaam sonra n, de 
boodschap van mensen-min enzovoort 
Maar voor ons, onbehouwen wester- 
lingen, veel interessanter is de subtie- 
le wilze waarop wordt voortgebouwd 
op het Klassieke Japanse toneel, dat 
tegellikertiid op de hak genomen 
wordt 


Van dat toneel afkomatig is de on- 
gelooflijk precieze beweging, het feil- 
loze enscnypolswrestt, het ritueel ) 
een voorstelling die meer is dan 
passering. ee i 
ook de. bealden 








vriende 


ement £n ingeweven 
2 eling die set rat 
‘entails indruk maakt, Wat ik er van | 
raden kon, was ontwrichting, ont 
dering, het tekeer gaan van een we- 
reld die cenmanl vast in haar voegen 
stond. 


En daer tussendodr grapjes en 
goedmoedige spot, die ten dele af te 
luisteren was aan de reacties van de} 
Japanse toeschouwers, ten dele uit 
flarden Engelse tekst, en uit de hande- 
ling zelf bleek. 


Het was een merkwaardige erva- 

ring, voor een deel herkenning van 
bekende zoken, ten dele raadselachtige 
verwijzing near een cultuur die totaal 
van de onze verschilt, Hoe dan ook, je 
verveelt je geen ogenblik, en alles 
wondt perfect gedaan. 

Zo maar een verrassende toegift 
van vitaal theater. Te zien tot en met 
woensdag 9 juni, in Shatfy-theater 

DANIEL DE LANGE 








alle verwach 


HET FEIT, dat de Band zater- 
dag in het Concertgebouw, het 
nummer ,,The Shape I’m in” uit- 
koos om mee te beginnen, heeft 
bepaald een symbolische beteke- 
nis gekregen. Slechts weinigen 
zullen hebben geweten, wat hen 
aan prachtige muziek, vokaal po- 
tentieel en imponerend machts- 
vertoon in teamverband boven 
het hoofd hing. In totaal zestien 
nummers werden op onnavolg- 
baar degelijke wijze voor een 
even perplex als laaiend enthou- 
siast publiek ten ge- 
bracht en het zal nog d ‘ 
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CONCERT VAN HET .AAR 


THE BAND overtreft 
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The Band live even 


perfect als op de plaat 


JAN-WILLEM MARTIN 


naam destijds, met heel in 
begin nog als zesde man ene Jerry 


Bob 
vrolijker. Dy 
ongenoegen van de folk-puris- 
tisehe 


ae 


eit tenslotte beslecht in het voor- 

van de groep en plaatste deze 
zich met een klap in de voorste 
elederen van de  popleveranciers, 
Hun — voornamelijk door sologitarist 


2 


Robbie Rebertson gecomponeerde — 


DAGBLAD TROUW 
ALGEMENE EDITIE 


NZ. Voorburgwal 276-280. 
Telefoon: 020-22 03 83. 


muziek, een indringende mengeling 


voorlopig 
totdat echter vorig jaar uitgebreid 
Amerika werd ‘gedaan’ (een hypnoti- 


. Begonnen werd op 

urg en via een zevental 
concertpaleizen kwamen Robbie Ro- 
bertson, Rick Danko, Richard Manuel, 
Garth Hudson en Levon Helm dankzij 
het Mojo-impressariaat zaterdagavond 
tenslotte in Amsterdam  terecht 
(in Rotterdam werd de toernee giste 
ren be#indigd). 
En dat was, hoe clichématig dat wel 
weer zal klinken, een onv Id ge 
noegen. Niet dat er zo verschrikkelijk 
veel nieuws te beleven viel. Het ver- 
toonde werk bood een doorsne- 


van The Band, 
niks nieuws onder de 20n eigenlijk, 
op een tweetal nummers na van de 
komende elpee: Baby Don't You Do 
It, een zeer opgewekte rocker met 
Levon Helm im de "lead-voice’, en het 
vrij massale You Said You Want Me, 
dat alleen de op de 4e elpee wel 
aanwezige Van Morrison miste. 
Maar om dat (al of niet) nieuwe ging 
het niet zozeer. Wat een en ander zo 
aantrekkelijk maakte, was de perfecte 
uitvoering (mogelijk doordat The 
op de plaat weinig extraas ge- 


ts 
i! 


ti 
Li 


Hi 
HE 


2 
: 


ra 
3 
z 


ei 
i 


Za 


het geheel bij het publiek in de 
smaak. Ook Toos Onderdenwijngaard 
kreeg een ovatie. 

Een geheel andere muzikale wereld in 
de Carousselzaal met een schots en 
scheef opgesteld publiek, een cabaret- 
verlichting en een ongedwongen sfeer. 
Werken van Peter Schat en Kurt 
Weill vormden de inleiding tot het 
meest wonderlijke onderdeel van deze 
avond: een muziekwerk voor twee spe- 
lers met elektronica. Het had bar 
weinig met muziek te maken, maar 
het was wel een werk om al deze 
ruisende, krakende, fluitende, hape- 
rende en piepende geluiden te produ- 
ceren. Slechts weinigen, en dan nog 
met sterke trommelvliezen, hielden het 
een half uur vol. In dezelfde zaal 
tenslotte de sopraan Liliana Poli en 
een aantal instrumentalisten in onder 
andere liederen van Strawinsky: een 
herademing, 

De beroepsluisgeraar kreeg op deze 
avond een tour de force te verrichten. 
Ook in de Sweelinckzaal twee pro- 
gramma’s met voornamelijk Franse 
werken van onder andere Poulenc, 
Gounoud en Milhaud. De belangstel- 
ling voor dit onderdeel was opvallend 
groot, de uitvoerenden met de bariton 
Ruud van der Meer en de hoboist 
Frank Minderaa als solisten, hadden 
een bijzonder dankbaar publiek. 

Aan het slot van de avond een volle 
Grote Zaal voor het muzikale — 
teken, namelijk een herhaling yan de 
hoogtepunten, En bij dit alles mag 
niet onvermeld blijven, dat de Harmo- 
nie ‘St. Michael’ uit Thorn in de 
pauzes de diverse onderdelen van het 
socket geheel aan elkaar koppel- 
e. 


Adr, Hager 


Overvaller meldt 
zich, maar platzak 


ZOETPRMEER — De 24-jarige K. W. 
K. uit Nieuw-Lekkerland, die op 


Het was (wat valt er verder nog te 
ze ) een uitstekend concert, 


de later 
rages See a maar in 

trommel ongeveer 
inkvormige Gaxiguichiodenis i wel 
20 a 





June 6, 1971 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


De Doelen 


THE BAND 
4g S wy 


N CONCER 


AMSTERDAM CONCERTGEROUW XATERDAG 5 JiNel, AANVANOG 


AANVANO 19.0 eer 


SOTTERDAM DF TX4 LEN ZONTDAG € JUN) 


AARVANO 14.09 oer 


Kaartes in Rotterdam verkrijghaar vena! txertiag 72 met 4) 
BANKERS, Cootsingel; O2K, OMenbarneretitetrast 


were WV, Geth 


oe vane! 29 met ace de haeee ven De Declen 


Kaartes ts Amotertem vertrijgbear vans £2 mei bh) 
MRUWE MUZIEKMAMDEL, Lokterstrant 50, tel. 23 73 t0 
MOL, Ameterdamer Strasterg $99 te recht 


on vanal eaterdag 2% oi aan Ge kaase vem bet Comeertguimnew 


Peoditie, MOUO |. em, Radic Vercaica, SRA on seeietkrent OCR 
taleettiegen bet) Martice: tel. C1TDe - 49015 


POP EN ZO 


De Doelen, Rotterdam: 6 juni 
18.00 uur: The Band, 


The Shape I'm In 
Time To Kill 
The Weight 





King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 


Strawberry Wine 
Rockin' Chair 

Look Out Cleveland 
| Shall Be Released 
Stage Fright 


Up On Cripple Creek 


The W. S. Walcott Medicine Show 


We Can Talk 


Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 


Unfaithful Servant 
Don't Do It 


The Genetic Method 


Chest Fever 
Rag Mama Rag 
Slippin' And Slidin' 


This Wheel's On Fire 


Notes: 


Audience audio recording. 


Publiek werd niet gefopt 


The Band is nog steeds 


ontzagwekkende eenheid 


Ook op de haltes Amsterdam 
en Rotterdam in de Europese 


toernee van The Band dikke) 


stingers van applaus. Eerbetoon 
aan de onaangedane vervaardl- 
gers van muziek, die zo veel emo- 
ties oproept. De vijf, die eens als 
goden wit de schaduw van Bob 
Dylan traden, bedankten met een 
schrale hoofdknik; ze waren een 
betofte nagekomen. Meer niet. De 
belofte van Big Pink", .The 
Band” en .Stage Fright”, roest- 
vrije monumenten in de pophis- 
torte 

Muziek van het pistteland, van 
Canada en de States, van de Bere- 
den Bergpolitie, em Yogi de Beer 
van Big Pink en Bearsville, Muziek 
van musikanten, die al 2 lang mrt 
elkaar spelen, dat met de saallich- 
ten ook de moeilijkheden wegebbden 
FPoutiose koptefn van al di hits 
die poolt echte hits werden. Het 
Concertgebouw en de Doelen zaten 
propvol met dankbare mensen. Zr 


werden niet gefopt, kregen oer-ge- | 


zellige” muziek toegestuurd, Maar 
niet Goor een ocergesellige Band, op 
Ge planken mocr cen besienswaardig- 
heid dap een bron Yan warmle 
Ult summicre opmerkingen van de 
leatste dagen is misschien op te 
maken, dat Robbie Robertson, Ri 
chard Manuel, Levon Helm, Rick 
Danko ep Garth Hudson zo langz- 


meérhand tot de Konkiusie sifn ge-| 


komen dat hun dagen sijn geteid 
Niet omdat bet pubdlick genoeg 
beeft van hun muziek, oh nee, wie 
it er niet le wachten op het vierde 
album ull de ¢igen studio's in lan- 
delijk Bearsvilie, Het iijkt er een 
bectjc op, dat het Kwintet de muzi- 
kale torkomet niet co duidelijk 
meer giet citten. Alle vijf swerven 
al een leven lang in de muziek 


frond en daarvan bijmoa 20 lang met) 


elkaar 

Er valt niets meer te bDevectiten 
bet raderwerk snort op volle toeren, 
de koers is bekend. Hun vierde plaat 
zal niet veel verschillen met de vo- 
tige drie. In rondiocren hebben se 
niet veel gin meer, Voordat Big 
Pink” hen in ‘GA wh het dubster 





Amsterdam en Rotterdam de mees- 


te nummers van de drie platen | bifdragen in de samenzang. De oo-| 
Elke intro werd snel herkend en|loeang kwam van Richard Manuel 


geknepen gitaargeluiden en enkele 


begroet. In het Concertgebouw was/| (het hullende werk soals in 1 shall 


ler een extra, de groep America, dic 


boven de maat bieef, In Rotterdam 
ontbraken Ge drie om ging The 
Band wonder Mileiding van start 
Overeenkomatig de verwachtingen 
mocst de aandacht over alle vijf 
mannen worden verderid. De grocp 
is cen onteagwekkende eenbeld en 
bestaat ull eredivisie-solisten. Garth 
Hudson pikte een extre-applaus met 
cen wesenloos mooie salo op «ifn 
Lowrey-orgel, een pifisnelle tocht 
door Ge geechiedenin van het orgel 
(Je cag Bach, Pier Palla, Mike Rat- 
ledge en Een Onbekende Hulewader 
voor /frtsen) De dikbehaarde 
Hudson droeg trouwens ook op pia- 


|no in rulente mate bij tot de achier 
|volmaakte muziek van de groep | 


Robbie Robertsan beperkte tich tot 


Groep progressieven 


|be released”), Levon Helm en Ric- 


kie Danko, die werkelijk prima 
siond te bassen. De bazet wisselden 


veelvuldig onderiing er was een | 
druk verkeer yan en naar de piano} 
waarby | 
Hudson voor de blije gospel. en) 
Manuel voor de Kiassiekerige figu- | 


door Hudson en Manuel, 


ren zorgGcrocg 


Ook nu doken weer die momenten | 
op. dat de vijf jeder hun eigen wee) 
|leken te gaan en chaos op de ach- | 
Uergrond gloorde. Maar nu bleek te- | 


vens dat die ,broosheid” schijn is 
Ongekerbeld kennen Robertson cs 
nict Misschein is Gat de oorzaak 
van bun arrogantie’ ‘op het toneel 
Een houding, die alleen de groot- 
sten zich kunnen veroorloven 


voelt weinig voor 


een ,,volkspartiy’ 


ODLIK (ANP) — Een nieuw te 
stichten Progressteve Volksparti) za) 
leiden tol een streven naar consoti- 
datie en institutionalisering Dit is 


ide mening van ongeveer 73 mensen 


leden van onder meer de Part) van 
de Arbeid, D'66 en de PPR, die sater- 
dag & Odiik (U) bijeen waren Het 
initistie! tot de bijeenkomst was ge- 
nomen door enkele leden van de drie 
ecnoemde partijen onder wie: W. Po- 
jak, voormalig yoorzitter van de fede- 
ralie Amsterdam van de PydA, C 
van Lookeren Campagne (D'S6) 
staatesecretaris van het alternatieve 


trok dezen ze niels anders. Ze WA-/ yabinet van PydA, D'6 en PPR en 


ren al moe, toen se beroemd wer- 
den em iets daarvan wes tijdens 
hun concerten te merken 


& Poppe (bestuurslid van de NVV- 
motaalbond? 
Op de bieenkomet in Odijk werd 


Zoals gezegd, The Band apeelde in| na discussie vastgesteld dat eventucie 


e299 


partijvernicuwing moet worden voor- 
afgegaan aan een eerlijke bezinning 
op weeenliike maatecheppiivernicu- 
wing, Men nam het besluit cen werk- 
groep te vormen, div opdracht krijat 
een manifest samen te stellen, wearin 
Ge uitgangspunten worden vaster- 
weld voor wereniijke veranderingen 
van cconomische, autoritaire en na- 


tionale machtastructuren, aldus werd | 
|} na afloop van de vergadering mede- 


geceeld 


Dit manifest, dat binnen veertien 
dagen sal worden gepubdliceerd sou 
als uligangspumt mocten dienen voor 
een nieuwe discussie over dit ander- 
werp. Men hoopt dat daaruan cen 
groot aantal Meneen Ut progressieve 
grocperingen tai decinemen. 
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The Band staat 
ongenaakbaar aan top 


door PETER DE VRIES 


ROTTERDAM, 7 juni — 
Mogelijk geinspireerd door 
Feijenoords landskampioen- 
schap, voltrok gisteravond 
de Amerikaanse groep The 
Band tegen etenstijd een 
muzikaal vernietigend von- 
nis over de nationale en 
internationale popceoncur- 
rentie in een uitverkochte 
Doelen. 


Meer dan tijdens de twee Am- 
sterdamse concerten, zaterdag- 
avond, kwamen de nu al meer 
dan tien jaar samenspelende 
oude rotten in een kleine 120 mi- 
nuten helemaal los met onwaar- 
schijnlijk perfecte en melodieuze 
countryrockmiuziek. 

Het optreden van de vijf zeer 
aardse muziekmannetjes (Robbie 
Robertson, gitaar, Levon Helm, 
drums en mandoline, Garth Hud- 
son, orgel, accordeon en sax, Rick 
Danko bas en vioo! en Richard 
Manuel, piano en drums,) verliep 
tot in de kleinste details (ficht en 
akoestiek) gesmeerd maar ver- 
zetide geen moment in de gepo- 
lijste westeoast-show a la The 
Beach Boys. 

De rauw snhijdende klaag- 
zangen van met name Richard 
Manuel en de fanatiek drum- 
mende Levon Helm  leverden 


daarvoor het beste bewijs. Bijna 





Richard Manuel 


naief houterig schoot leider Rob- 
bie Robertson met zijn gitaar 
vanuit de heup razendknappe, 
soms jankende, riffels door deze 
prachtige samenzangen. 

De lijvige, dikbebaarde Garth 
Hudson vormde letterlijk en fi- 
guurlijk een hoofdstuk apart. 
Centraal ip de groep opgesteld, 
wriemelde hij vanuit zijn aan 
alle kanten ingesloten orgelsec- 
tor, als een serieuze kerkvader 
ongehoorde, wonderlijk fascine- 
rende riedels tussen onder en 
boven de groepsmelodieén in. 
Eenmaal reikte hij, zeer bedaard 
in een hoek staand, een authen- 
ticke accordeonpartij aan en vul- 
de met een mini-saxofoon een 
slotrif in. 


De al even klagend zingende 
Rick Danko, zeer eigenzinnig 
opererend op een fretloze bas- 
gitaar met tuba-klank, leverde 
met ..Don’t do it” een primeur 
van hun volgende, vierde Ip...... 
Dit onshowachtige optreden 
waarin hun studiomuziek vol- 
maakt levend werd opgeleverd 
ontketende na afloop onstuimige 
staande ovaties: Tegen hun ge- 
woonte in gaf The Band tot drie- 
maa! toe een teegift. Buiten ko- 
mend viel het geheel bevredigde 
Doelenpubliek midden in de 
net op gang komende Feijenoord- 
meute. Op weg naar het stadhuis 
voor een nieuwe -muzikale 
serenade. 


ROTTERDAM: De Amerikaanse Rock-yroep The 
Band’ tred acterdag en zondag in Nederland op 
Zowel tijdens de beide optredens in Amsterdam als 
zondagavond tn de Rotterdamse Doelen maakte de 
groep grote indruk. De muzixale eenheid (waarcan 
een samenwerking van meer dan i0 joor ten 
grondsiag ligt) kwam tijdens de concerten in alle 
mogeliike voricties near voren. Tijdens hun optre- 
den wisselden de leden ton de groep veelvuldig van 
instrament. alleen componist sologiteriet Rabbitry 


aobertsen hield mck uitsluitend 61) de gitear 

De groep speelde ondermeer The Shape-I'min Tin 
to Kull, The Weight, King Harvest en I shall 

released 

Het meest tmponerend was Ghest Ever det w 

geintroduceerd door een minuten durende orgels 
ven Gerth Hudson. In .The Hand’ speelden verd 
Rick Danco (bas), Levon Helm (drums) en Riche 
Monwel (piano) 

Foto Charles Strijd 





Donderdag 17 juni 1971 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON VAN THE BAN D: 


Geld hebben 


we niet 
meer nodig 


(Van onze showredactie) 


DEN HAAG — The Band is na een reis door Europa, besloten met 
een optreden in Scheveningen, al weer naar Amerika terug. Op de 
valreep hebben we echter nog een praatje kunnen maken met Robbie 
Robertson, die een voorname rol speelt-in deze al tien jaar bestaande 


popproep. 


The Band bestaat uit de Canadezen Robbie Robertson, leadgitaar en 
zang, Rick Danko, basgitaar en zang, Richard Hudson, orgel, piano, 
saxofoon, accordeon, en de Amerikaan Levon Helm, drums, mando- 


line en zang. 


The Band heeft eerst Ronnie Hawkins 
begeleid, daarna als The Hawks en 
sinds drie jaar onder de tegenwoor- 
dige naam geprobeerd erkenning te 
vinden, Die erkenning is in 1968 ge- 
komen met de eerste L.P. ,,Music 
from Big Pink”. 

In The Band, die als een rock and 
roll-groep beschouwd wil worden, 
speelt Robbie Robertson een yoorna- 
me rol, Hij schrijft bijna alle num- 
mers en heeft een belangrijk aandeel 
in geluidstechnische aangelegenhe- 
den, 


Hoe ben je in de muziek terechtge- 
komen? Dat is de eerste vraag, die 
ik op Robbie Robertson afvuur. Hij- 
maakt een vriendelijke, bedachtza- 
me indruk en hij blijkt zacht te 
praten. ,,Dat weet ik niet meer”, ant- 
woordt hij. ,,Op zeker moment heb 
ik gitaar leren spelen en toen is het 
geleidelijk verder gegaan”. 


Hoe kwam je met Ronnie Hawkins 
in contact ? 

R.R.: ,,Toen tk 15 was schreef ik 2 
songs voor hem. We zijn vrienden 
geworden. Ik beschouwde het als 
een geweldige eer om samen met 
hem te spelen en dat is me na een 
tijdje ook gelukt, Later zijn de ande- 
ren erbij gekomen”. 

Wat voor muziek maakten jullie met 
Ronnie Hawkins ?; 

R.R.: ,,Rock and roll. Maar het klonk 
allemaal erg hard, rauw en ongepo- 
lijst. Daar zijn we nu uitgegroeid”. 
Jullie hadden het in die beginperio- 
de niet erg gemakkelijk. 

R.R.: .Het was een hard en rauw 
bestaan, We hebben er wel door le- 
ren spelen, . 

Jullie zijn een tijdje de begeleidings- 
groep van Bob Dylan geweest. Hoe 
waren de reacties op je eerste con- 
certen met hem? 

R.R.; , ledereen zei dat het niets met 
muziek te maken had, We hebben 
eigenlijk niet de kans gekregen om 
te laten horen wat we allemaal kon- 
den presteren. 


WITTE PLAAT 


»Little White Wonder” verscheen als 
bootleg, Wat vind je daarvan ? 

R.R.: ,,Eigenlijk wel jammer, omdat 
de geluidskwaliteit niet zo goed is. 
We hebben nog de originele tape en 
die klinkt veel] beter”. 

Wat vind je in ‘t algemeen van 
bootlegs (witte platen) ? 

RA,: ,t Is niet eerlijk voor het pu- 
bliek, Je wekt verwachtingen en die 
worden bijna nooit gehonoreerd. De 
geluidskwaliteit yan bootlegs is vaak 
slecht, En er staat vaak werk op 
dat de groepen zélf niet willen uit- 
brengen, omdat ze het niet goed ge- 
noeg vinden, 

Vind je de prijzen van grammofoon- 
platen niet te hoog ? 

R.R.: ,Ja, de prijs van de boter is 
ook te hoog, Alle prijzen zijn te 
hoog, Je betaalt voor alles te veel, 
niet alleen voor platen. De platen- 
maatschappijen verdienen te veel, 
Wij verdienen oengetwijfeld ook te 
veel, veel mensen verdienen te veel. 
Maar wat is het alternatief ? Ik weet 
het niet, Dat is onze zaak ook niet. 
Wij zijn gewoon een stelletje rock ’n 
roll-muzikanten”, 

Hoe kom je aan de, laten we het noe- 
men inspiratie, voor de nummers, die 
je schrijft ? 

R.R. (lacht): ,,Van de melkboer, van 
alles wat ik hoor en zie op de radio, 


televisie en noem maar op”. 


Word je ook door politiek geinspi- 
reerd? * 

R.R. (gedecideerd): ,,Politiek en mu- 
ziek hebben volgens mij niets met 
elkaar te maken; Het is alsof je ci- 
troen met melk mengt. Wat zouden 
wij bijyoorbeeld over de oorlog in 
Vietnam moeten maken? Je leest er 
dagelijks over in de krant, je hoort 
het op de radio en je ziet het op de 
televisie. Moet er dan ook nog een 
plaat van gemaakt worden? Ik ge- 
loof daar helemaa! niet in”. 

Wat betekent een optreden voor jul- 
lie? 

R.R.: ,,Dat betekent erg veel voor’ons. 
Voornamelijk hallo tegen het pu- 
blick zeggen, Daarom zijn we nu 
hier in Europa. Voor geld hoeven we 
niet meer op te treden, Daar hebben 
we genoeg van. De re door Europa 
levert ons trouwens bijna niks op. 
Met één concert in de States kunnen 
We vaak meer verdienen dan met al 
die concerten hier in Europa’. 


Ruim 10 jaar met elkaar in een 
band spelen is toch wel uniek. 

R.R.: ,,Dat is pas zo als je er over 
gaat nadenken. Wij hebben er nooit 
aan gedacht, dat we al zo lang met 
elkaar optrokken, tot we het lazen”. 


Het is bekend dat je nogal geirri- 
teerd raakt als de mensen de muziek 
van The Band een bepaald stempel 
willen geven, Je bent het er bijvoor- 
beeld niet mee eens dat de Band- 
muziek als ,country-rock” wordt 
gekarakteriseerd. 


R.R.: \,Dat is zo, ik weet’ gewoon 
niet wat het betekent, Rock is rock 
en wij zijn rock and roll-muzikan- 
ten. The Platters hebben veel ,,soft 
moonlight ballads” gemaakt en Bo 
Didley maakte hardere composities. 
Maar in beide gevallen is het rock 
and roll-muziek en het is onzin dan 
weer alles onder te brengen in ver- 
schillende vakjes”, 


WOODSTOCK 


Hoe waren jullie ervaringen op het 
Woodstock-festival ? 


R.R.: ,,Spelen op festivals vind ik 
een vrij onpersoonlijke zaak. Er is 
veel geschreeuw en de mensen horen 
vaak niet goed wat je aan "t doen 
bent. Toch vond ik Woodstock een 
onvergetelijke ervaring. Er was een 
sfeer yan magie”, 


Jullie speelden in 1969 met Bob 
Dylan op het Wight-festival. Hoe was 
dat ? 

R.R.: ,,.k was er niet van onder! de 
indruk. Iedereen was er en wij wa- 
ren er ook. Er was geen magie zo- 


als bij Woodstock”, 


Denken jullie er soms niet over om 
op te houden met concerten ? 

R.R.: ,Ja, we beginnen daar steeds 
meer over na te denken, Het geven 
van concerten wordt steeds moeilij- 
ker voor ons. Vooral de dingen, die 
er mee te maken hebben: rondhangen 
op vliegvelden, wachten op vlieg- 
tuigen, die uren vertraging hebben, 
koffers in- en uitpakken, slapen in 
hotels, journalisten en fotografen, 
die steeds maar om je heen zwerven. 
We proberen ons zelf te blijven en 
als we dat kunnen bereiken door 
minder of helemaal niet meer op te 
treden, dan zullen we dat doen, 
Maar een definitieve beslissing daar- 
over hebben we nog niet genomen”. 
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(Van onze ty-redactie) 


ROTTERDAM, — Op 24 juni of op 
1 juli afhankelijk van de snelheid 
waarmee in Berlijn momenteel aan 
de afwerking van kopieén wordt ge- 
werkt, gaat in , Utrecht, 
Den Haag en Amsterdam de film 
» Stamping Ground”, die is gemaakt 
vas het Holland Popfestival in pre- 

re, 


Groepen, die er in volgorde van op- 
komst in voorkomen zijn: Santana, 
Al Stewart, Canned Heat, Quintes- 
sens, Jefferson Airplane, It’s a 
Beautifull Day, Pink Floyd, Country 
Joe Macdonald, dr. John the Night- 
tripper, the Byrds, Family, T. Rex 
the Flock en de Soft Machine. 

The Byrds zijn er op het. laatste 
ogenblik nog ingekomen, vooral op 
aandringen van George Knap, voor- 
zitter van de Stichting Holland Pop- 
sori a die bij de film heeft geadvi- 
seerd, 


Regisseur Jason Pohland vertelde in 
restaurant de Plasmolen aan de Kra- 
lingse Plas, waar ook vorig jaar de 
festivalorganisatie resideerde: ,,Hoe 
goed The Byrds ook waren, op de film 
was het ontzettend moeilijk om er 
een. redelijk stukje uit te halen. Is 
heb er grijze haren van gekregen, 
maar tenslotte hadden we dan een 
stukje van 3 minuten.” F 

De film duurt 110 minuten, die voor 
80 pet. uit muziek bestaan, waarvan 
dan weer ongeveer de helft bestaat 
uit podiumbeelden. Jason Pohland 
vertelde nog dat met deze film is 
gestreefd ,,cen Europees antwoord te 
geven” op de Woodstockfilm. 

Bij de officiéle premiére in Rotter- 
dam probeert men nog enkele groe- 
pen te krijgen. Waarschijnlijk is. dat 
de Pink Floyd overkomen en dat Fa- 


China-film van 
VPRO 


vanavond op tv. 


(Van onze rtv-redactie) 
HILVERSUM. 


De VPRO brengt vanavond op Ne- 
derland 1 om 20.50 uur een docu- 
mentaire onder de titel ,China op 
het eerste gezicht”. Drie medewer- 
kers van de VPRO, Roelof Kiers, 
Hans van Genderen en Jap Rap, kre- 
gen kortgeleden een yisum voor een 
bezoek aan de Chinese Volksrepu- 
bliek en zij konden daar de bewuste 
documentaire maken, Zij kregen ge- 
legenheid, opnamen te maken in de 
wereldstad Kanton en op het platte- 
land in de buurt ervan. De reportage 
werd 20 minuten langer dan eerst 
het plan was. Als gevolg daarvan 
vervalt vanavond het programma 
Eerste jaar’, dat om 21-55 uur zou 
beginnen. ,,0ud en nieuw van alles 
wat” begint nu om kwart voor tien. 


mily het feestelijk 
wonen. 
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interview met robbie robertson (the band): 


als je muziek 
maakt, doe je dat 
om iemand iets 
te laten voeler 


Robbie Robertson 


Met schitterende concerten in 
Amsterdam en Rotterdam heeft de 
Canadees-Amerikaanse popgroep 
The Band het afgelopen weekend 
een eerste toernee van ruim 3 we- 
ken door Europa afgesloten. De 
shows, die de vijfmansformatic 
gaf, kunnen worden beschouwd 
als het absolute hoogtepunt van 
het overvloedige Nederlandse pop- 
concertseizoen 1970—1971, 


De groep bestaat — er dat ls unick 
n het internationale popwereldje 
al ruim tien jaar. Eerst fungeerde het 
vijftal als begeleidingsgroep van 
Ronnie Hawkins, later speelden re 
als The Hawks en sinds 3 jaar 
gebeurt dat onder de naam The 
Bard. De grote erkenning kwam in 
1968 toen de groep cen eerste ip 
uitbracht, Dat album, ,Music from 
Big Pink”, was een geweldige sensa- 
tie. Vanaf dat moment stapelde zich 
het ene succes op het undere 
volgden nog twee lang*peelplaten. 

The Bs * ep Stage fright", en 
i cind 

1 aat ultge- 

Vorig jaar verscheen de witte 

ip ,Little White Wonder", waarop 

The Band als begeleidingsgroep van 
Bob Dylan is te horen 

In The Band, die als een rock and 
roll-groep beschouwd wil worden, 
speelt leadgitarist Robbie Robertson 
een voormame rol. Hij schrijft bijne 
alle mummers en heeft verder cen 
belangrijk sandeel in geluidstechni- 
sche sangelegenheden. Robbie Ro- 
bertson is weinig gesteld op pubtici- 
teit. Tiidens het bexoek aan Neder- 
land slaagden slechts enkele journa- 
listen erin cen gesprek met hem te 
voeren, Eén van hen was een mede- 
werker van Hawar, van wie onder- 
stannde bijdrage. 

Zlin kamer heeft ultzicht op ree 
Op de boulevard speelt een Helerse 
muziekkapel een Dultse mary Ro- 
bertson neuriet mee en het is opval- 
lend dat hij daarbi} nogal wat valse 
tonen ten gehore brengt. Hij tilmt bet 
bultengebeuren en ploft daarna neer 
in cen fauteul] in afwachting van de 
ecorste vragen. Robertson muakt een 
vriendelijke, bedachtzame indruk 


1ceft een sachte stem. Je moet 

nm gaat zitten om hem goed 

nm. Een enkele keer raakt 

hij golrriteerd. Hij kan dan tot felle 
ultspraken komen 


Hoe ben je in de muziek verceild 
geraakt? 

R. R.: Dat weet lk eigenlijk niet 
meer. Op cen gegeven moment beb 
ik gitear leren spelen en daarna is 
het geleidelijk aan verder gegaan. 
Mijn ouders ciin me altijd erg be- 
hulpzaam geweest en hebben me 
geinspireerd en sangemoedigd” 

Jullie hadden het in die beginpe- 
riode niet erg gemakkelijk, 

R. B.: | Het was con hard en rauw 
bestaan. We speelden veel in café’s 
en andere lokaliteiten in het zuiden 
van de States. We hadden bine geen 
geld. Soms speelden we een week 
achter elkaar in dezelfde plaats We 
hebben er wél door leren spelen. De 
concerten, die we gaven, daar kwam 
bijna geen eind aan. We speelden 3 

i chier clkaar en hadden 

nm half uurtje rust en dat ging 
soms wel 6, 7 keer achter clkaar 
door. Als we dat nu nog zouden doen, 
ouden we allemaal een hartaanval 
krijgen’ 

Julie cin een tiidje de hegeteci- 
dingsgroep van Bob Dylan geweest 
Hoe weren de reacties op je eerste 
concerten met hem? 

R. R.: ,ledereen zei dat het niets 
met muziek te maken had. We heb- 
ben eigenlijik niet de kans gckregen 
om te laten horen wat we allemaal 
konden presteren. Ik geloof dat nie- 
mand maar zelfs é¢, minuut naar 
ons geluisterd heeft. Niemand heeft 
telfs ooit gezegd: ..Nou, "t ging wel” 

Hed dat geen depressieve uitwer- 
king op jullie? 

R. R: ,Soms wel. Maar aan de 
andere kant werden we er ook een 
beetje stiifkoppig door. Net als een 
jongen, die iets niet mag doen en het 
dan juist wél doct Wij gingen ge- 
woon door” 

Little White Wonder” verscheen 
als witte plaat. Wat vind je daarvan? 

R, B.: ,,.Bigeniijk wel jammer, omdat 
Ge geluidsakwaliteit niet f goed is 
We hebben nog de originele tape en 
die Klinkt veel beter” 






e 


Vind je de prijzen van yremmo- 
foonplaten over het algemeen niet te 
hoog? 

R. R.: ,Ja, de prijs van de boter en 
de Coca Cola is ook te hoog Alle 
prijzen zijn te hoog. Je betaalt voor 
alles te veel, niet alleen voor platen 
De platenmeatschappijen verdienen 
te veel, wif verdienen ongetwijfeld 
ook te veel, veel mensen verdienen te 
veel, Maar wat is het alternateef? Tk 
weet het niet Dat is onze task ook 
niet, Wi) ziin gewoon cen stelletic 
rock ‘n roll-muzikanten” 

Hoe kom je aen de, laten we het 
noemen: inspiratie, voor de mum- 
mers, die je echrijft? 

KR. R. (lacht): .Van de melkboe 
van alles wat ik hoor en zie, op de 
radio, televisie noem maar op” 

Je hebt eens in cen interme 
verklaard dat je muzick maakt om 
mogelijk de mensen mee te verande- 
ren, 

R. R. (op een enigszins docerend 
toontje): ,,Als je muzick maakt, doe 
je dat om jemand iets te laten voelen 
Het meeste dat je daarmee bereiken 
kan is dat je ljemands leven veran 
dert. Dus net roals je in cen museum 
loopt, cen schilderi) zict en met cer 
schok ontdekt: mijn God, dat is het! 
Ik geloof dat je hier niet al te 
filosofisch over moet doen”. 

Wat betekent een optreden voor 
jullie? 

R. R.: ,,Dat betekent erg veel voor 
ons. Voornamelijk hallo tegen het 
publick zeggen. Dasrom zijn we nu 
bier in Europa. Voor geld hoeven we 
niet meer op te treden. Daar hebben 
we genoeg van. "t Is niet zo dat we 
denken: nou sullen we vanavond 
eens optreden ent dan houden we er 
allemaal cen nieuwe koffer aan over 
De trip door Europa levert ons trou- 
wens bijna niks op. Met één concert 
in de States kunnen we vaak meer 
verdienen dan met a) die concerten 
hier in Europa” 

Hij vertelt dat de nieuwe Band- 

Ip nog niet is uitgekomen, o.m 
door motiliikheden met de hoes 
Er zijn ongeveer 20 nummers voor 
gecomponcerd, de meeste door Ro- 
bertson. Een selectie moet nog 
gemaakt worden, Er zijn bijna 
geen country-invioeden: ,Det is 
overigens ronder opzet”, zegt Ro 
bertson. ,De mensen moeten zelf 
maar uitmaken wat te het voor 
muziek vinden, Aan de cenvoudige 
wiskunde van het in hokjes plaat- 
sen doe ik niet mee” 

Wat zijn de wverschillen tussen 
. Stage fright” en jullie nieuwe tp? 

R. B.: Er is cen andere atmosfeer 
dan op Stage fright Er komen 
dingen op voor, die wat ongebrulke- 
lijk zijn, die we nog nooit cerder 
hebben gedaan, Ik vind het moeilijk 
om de muziek onder woorden te 
brengen. Het sou veel makkelijker 
zijn als de plaat al klaar was en we 
er naar konden luisteren. Ik geloof 
wel dat het een erg goed album 
wordt. Waarschijnlijk het beste dat 
we ooit gemaakt hebben” 

Jullie speeiden im 1969 met Bod 
Dylan op het Wight-~festival. Hoe was 
dat? 

R. R.: ,, Ik was er niet tan onder de 
indruk. Iedereen was er en wij) wa- 
ren er ook. Er was geen magie coals 
bi) Woodstock” 

Hoe vond je de Europese trip? 

R. R.: ,.Fantastiech. [k hed er bijna 
geen woorden voor. Het is één van de 
mooiste trips geweest, die we ooit 
gemaakt hebben. Het heeft ons erg 
goed gedaan” 

Waarom heeft het eigeniiik ro iang 
geduurd dat jullie naar Europa kwa- 
men’! 

R. BR: Je tal het misschien niet 
geloven, maar we wisten niet of het 
publick ons wel wilde. Goed, we 
wisten dat een concert in Londen 
bijna altiid safe is. Maar of dat in 
Patils en Amsterdam ook to was. we 
hadden er geen flauw idee van” 

Denken jullie er soma niet over om 
op te houden met concerten? 

R. R.: Ja, we beginnen daar steeds 
meer over na te denken. Het geven 
van concerten wordt steeds mpeilij- 
ker voor ons, Vooral de dingen, dic er 
mee te maken hebben: rondhangen 
op viiegvelden, wachten op vilegtui- 
gen, die uren vertraging hebben, 
koffers in- on witpakken, slapen in 
hotels, journalisten en fotografen, die 
steeds maar om je heen rwerven. 
We proberen ons celf te biijven en 
als we dat kunnen bereiken door 
minder of helemaal niet meer op te 
treden, dan zullen we dat doen. Maar 
een definitieve beslissing daarover 
hebben we nog niet genomen”. 

De mogeliikheid bestaat dus dat dit 
fulite eerste en laatete Europese trip 


R. R.: Dat is mogelijk. Tk weet Set 
echt niet”. 


nd bassist Danko: 


ZEKER TERUG 


Rick Danko is de bassist en 
een van de drie voorzangers van 
The Band, Verder speelt hij o.m. 
viool en trombone, Hij werd ge- 
boren in Simcoe, in het Canade- 
se Ontario en hij herinnert zich 
dat er in dat stadje, toen hij nog 
hee] klein was, een hele familie 
uit Holland kwam wonen, die 
er terstond een uitstekende bak- 
kerij begon met ,heerlijk brood 
en prima pastijen’. 


Danko: ,,Canada zit vol met immi- 
Sramten wit allerlei landen., Er is bij 
ons in de buurt een stadje, Delhyde, 
met ongeveer 4000 inwoners die in 18 
verschillende bevolkingsgroepen zijn 
in te delen. Ze kwamen overal van- 
daan: Belgié, Boedapest, en iedere 
groep had zijn eigen club op café. 
Vanaf mijn twaalfde tot mijn veer- 
tiende heb ik im al die clubs ge- 
speeld. Ik had een accordeonist in 
mijn gnoep en dat is zo’n internatio- 
naal instrument, dat overbrugt elke 
taalbarriére. We speelden in die 
clubs, en ook op bruiloften, we had- 
den altijd feesten. 

Later, met The Hawks, hebben we 


overal in Amerika fh dat soort klei- 
ne nachtelibs gespeeld. We hebben 
altijd voor een publiek gestaan dat 
wat leeftijid betreft varieerde van 15 
tot 50 jaar. Ook nu is ons publiek 
heel anders, veel gemengder van 
jeeftijd dan dat van de dodrsnee 
rock-groep. Op onze conrerten zie je 
nooit kids van beneden de 13, maar 
wel veel oudere mensen. 

Met de Hawks speelden we jaren- 
lang zes nachten per week. In die 
clubs kwamen dieyen,.hoeren, op= 
lichters, bandieten, maar ook de’ po- 
litie. Tussen de sets door praatten 
we altijd met die mensen. Ik was 
met bijna, allemaal ,bevriend. Het 
was wel een harde tijd, maar omdat 
het zo leuk was; merkte je dat toch 
eigenlijk niet zo.” 

Kun je iets zeggen over het ver- 
Schil tussen jullie Europese tournee 
in *66 en nu? 

Danko: ,,Er is natuurlijk een groot 
verschil tussen toen, toen we met 
Dylan optraden, en nu. Toen werk- 
ten we voor een ander, nu doen we 
wat we zelf willen. Indertijd werden 
we overal waar we kwamen, of het 
nu Londen, Parijs of New York was, 
uitgefloten en weggeschreeuwd, nu 
hebben we een vrij goede tournee 
achter de rug, met als hoogtepunten 


Londen, Parijs, Rotterdam ool wel, 
maar vooral Kopenhagen. 


In Kopenhagen werden we ont- 
vangen zoals ons normaal alleen in 
Louisiana gebeurt. Wat een geweldig 
publiek! Na dat concert was de tour- 
nee voor mij eigenlijk al afgelopen, 
toen wilde ik naar huis, Duitsland 
was minder goed, het publiek kent 
ons daar nog niet en Wenen moest 
zelfs afgelast worden bij gebrek aan 
belangsteling. Ik vond dat persoon- 
lijk erg jammer, want fk had. het 
mooi gevonden om daar op te treden. 
Stel je voor: wij met onze Elmore 
James stuff en met rock ‘n roll in 
zo'n concertzaal waar Beethoven of 
Bach — wie werd daar ook alweer 
geboren? — ook gestaan hebben! 


Maar goed, de mensen die wel ko- 
men hebben nu onze platen gehoord. 


Indertijd waren we volkomen ano-° 


niem en dat was maar goed ook in 
verband met de vijandige houding 
van het publiek, Alleen in Engeland 
kenden de rockers ons van de Ronnie 
Hawkins platen en die kwamen dan 
ook speciaal naar ons toe om over 
Ronnie en Gene Vincent enzo te 
praten,” 


— Was het moeilijk toen jullie 
met Dylan, die imumers gewend was 
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als solist op te treden, begonnen om 
een gezamenlijk geluid te krijgen? 

Danko .,Nee, dat ging vrij snel. 
We speelden inrdie tijd in een club 
in Toronto en Dylan kwam op een 
avond naar ons kijken. We hadden 
di¢ dag juist allemaal nogal last van 
heesheid en zodoende speekien we 
die avond alleen instrumentaal werk. 
Na afloop bleef Dylan zitien en zo- 
dra de bezoekers weg: waren zijn we 
gezamenlijk begonnen met repete- 
ren. Dylan zette een couplet in en wij 
vielen daarbij instrumentaal in en 
hij. zei meteen: ,that's it’ 

We oefenden zo tien songs en. ver- 
volgens liet hij zijn viiegiuig komen 
en we viogen geélijk naar. Texas 
waar we 's middags het eerste optre- 
den deden. Zo snel ging alles in zijn 
werk! Dat was in september °65, ge- 
loot ik. We maskten vrijwel meteen 
daarop drie lange. tournees met Dy- 
lan door Amerika en een door Buro- 
pa. Pff, als ik daar nog.aan denk. De 
tournees duurden toen nog iets van 
twee maanden per stuk! Nu treden 
we dit hele verdere jaar misschien 
nog een keer of vijf op. 

Na Eurepa moesten we toen nog 
een week naar Australié en dat was 
het. Terug jin Woodstock kreeg Bob 
het Ongeluk en daarng vroég hij ons 
ook naar Woodstock te komen om 
hem te helpen bij het voltoocien van 
de film die tijdens die tournees ge- 
maakt Was. Ongeveer in dezelfde tijd 
barstte de psyechedelische beweging 
los en daar voelden we toch nict vee! 
voor dus het kewam ons wel uit’ 

_— Waarom is die film nog steeds 
niet im roulatie? 

Danko: Dat zou je aan Bob moe- 
ten vragen, hij is degene die dear nu 
over gaat. Ze hebben hem trouwens 
onlangs een keer in New York ge- 
draaid. De film was een soort docu- 
mentaire, gemaakt in opdracht van 
een televisiemaatschappij. Maar het 
werd. zo'n persoohilijke film dat die 
maats@happij er niets ven begreep. 


Er zijn enorme ruzies over geweest. 
Een vriend van ons heeft de filmro- 
len al vhichtend moetenredden van 
televisiemensen die achter hem aan- 
zaten met politiesiremes en sé 
schreeuw van ,houdt de dief”. Ze wil- 
den ‘niet dat de-film vertoond werd 
of dat wij hem zelfs maar in ons be- 
zit hadden,.ahs. Later hébben we 
relf de rechten gekocht. Het is vol- 
gens mij een goede film. 

We zijn ‘nu nog steeds zeer in het 
medium geinteresscerd. maar het 
ontbreekb ons aan goede scripts. 

— Er heéft hier in een krant ge 
stann dat jullie waerschifmlijk niet 
meer nadir Europa zullen terugko- 
men, is dat waar? 

Danko: ,Nec, dat is onzin, we ko- 
men hier zeker terug, alleen kan het 
nog wel even duren. Ik schat dat we 
hier over anderfialf jaat wel weer 
komen, Alleen doen we het dan an- 
ders, we zullen-dan een eantal dagen 
in bijyoorbeeld Amsterdam blijven 
om daar twee of drie concerten te 
geven, Want zoals het nu ging, twée 
op een avond, dat beviel ons heel 
slecht. We zijn gewend eerst een 
uur te spelen, dan een, kwartiertje 
pauze, zodat wijzelf en het publiek 
kunpen relaxen, en dan weer een 
uur spelen, Dat geeft de beste resul- 
taten.’ 

— Jullie treden nu nog maar erg 
weinig op, voordl in vergelijking 
met vroeger, missen jullie de con» 
certen niet? 

Danko: ,,Concerten zijn erg 
belangrijk, als het probleem van 
het reizen niet bestond zouden 
we ze ook veel vaker geven. 
Missen doen we ze eigenlijk niet, 
want thuis spelen we dagelijks. 
Spelen is eigenlijk net zoiets 
als fietsen voor ons.’ 


ELLY DE ‘ARD 





June 22, 1971 
Columbia, Maryland 
Merriweather Post Pavillion 


Merriwe at 


NYPOST PAVILION “*"» - 


DUAL-LANE HIGHWAY RT. 29 


TONIGHT ONLY 8:30 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


THE BAND! 


KERN KKKK 


SEATS-PAVILLION 10A.M-9 P.M. 
ALSO ALL MOCHSCHILD-KOHN, 
HUTZLER & ALL SEARS STORES. 
OFFICES SAVINGS BANK OF BALTO. 


INFORMATION: 730-2424 


WED. ONLY-B. B. KING 
FRI.-SAT.*“SUN.-BACHARACH 
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Rock Review 


The Band’s Members Play 
Musical Chairs After Tunes 


By JAMES D. DILTS 


| arrived a little late at the 
Merriweather Post Pavilion in 
Columbia, where the Band 
was playing Tuesday night, 
just in time to hear them get 
into “Strawberry Wine,” a 
Robertson-Helm collaboration, 
All of the members of he 
Band sing, but most of the 
vocal chores seem to fall on 
crummer Helm who has a 
good rough blues voice and an 
ability to project it, and keep 
time simultaneously. 

“Stage Fright,” from the 
Band album of the came title, 
followed, with Manuel con- 
stantly slipping in prodding, 
puckish chords from the 
piano, and then “Cripple 
Creek,” a Bluegrass tune. 
Hudson, who had been playing 
accordion, here took over the 
piano, displacing Manuel (who 
presumably moved over to or- 
gan, although I’m not sure.) 

At any rate, on ‘The Shape 


The Band is a group of five © 
musicians who look like ten 
and play as one. 

bandsmen are Robbie 
Robertson, guitar; Rick Dan- 
ko, bass; Richard Manuel, 
piano Garth Hudson, organ 
and Levon Helm, drums. But 
almost all of them double on 
some other instrument, or 
sometimes more than one 
(Hudson, for instance, also 
plays accordion and a horn 
that looks like a stunted mem- 
ber of the saxophone family) 
and after almost every tune, 
a game of musical chairs be- 


gins. 

But that is incidental. What 
counts is the music, and the 
Band’s  variety—country- 
tinged rock and roll—is very 
good. (Their sound and musi- 
cal approach are similar to 
those of Janis Joplin’s last 
band—or maybe it’s the other 
way around.) 


I'm In,” a good, strong rock 
and roll tune, Manuel was 
back in his accustomed place, 
this time on electric piano. 
“The Night They Tore Old 
Dixie Down,"’ was Helm’s vo- 
cal again. 

After a country tune 
Straight out of Nashville, Hud- 
son began an incomprehen- 
sible organ passage that 
proved to be undecipherable 
due to an ungodly feedback 
from the amplifiers. He wisely 
abandoned it, the Band did 
their final number and were 
off the stage. 

The crowd brought them 
back for one rousing encore, 
which was the high point of 
the concert and by 10.30, the 
Band were on their way to the 
airport, long before many of 
the 7,700 pair fans (these 
seemed to be at least twice as 
many in attendance) managed 
to leave the pavilion grounds. 


THE EVENING STAR, Weshingtes, D. C., Saterday, Joly 24,°19T1 
Top 
Tunes 


By MIKE OBERMAN 


On Ang. 22, 1970, the follow- 
ing review appeared in Cash- 
box magazine (a weekly musi- 
cal trade paper): 

“Stage Fright,” the Band — 
Capitol SW-425: In haughty 
and homespen majesty the 
third Band album now floats 
within range of hands and 

' ears. Close your eyes and 
you’re back 100 years in clear 
Colorado with a bunch of dusty 
cowboys sitting around the 
campfire after a day of cow- 
punching. Try “Ali La Glory” 
and see if it doesn’t happen. 


Or the jolly “Just Another 
Whistle Stop” = Foglia J 


THE BAND 


Left to right are Rick Danko, Garth Hudson, Robbie Rebertson, Richard 
Manuel and Levon Helm. ? 


ing rhythms. Or the Dylan- 
tinged “Strawberry Wine. The 
mind fairly otter at the mu- 
Sicianship and ge ye ed 


ral of the 
of incredible Geaty 


perp Sue 


That was a year ago and the. 
Band’s long-awaited fourth al- 
bum stil hasn’t been released. 
At a recent concert at Merri- 
weather Post Pavilion, the 
Band didn’t include any new 


Canada is the birthplace of 
four members of the pink 
Robbie Robertson, Rick Dan- 
ko, Garth Hudson and Richard 
Manuel. The fifth, Levon 
Helm, is from Arkansas. 

The Band, together over 10 
years, toured the Canadian 
north as Ronnie Hawkins’ 
back-up group, the Hawks, be- 
fore coming across the border 
to the U.S. 


“We started out doing a fan- 
tastic amoum of traveling in 
Canada and the South,” says 
Robertson. “We played six or 
seven nights a week for maybe 
five or six years. Really, we 
never stopped.’ 

All the arduous roadwork 
they did in this country had its 
benefits. “It was better driv- 
ing all those ruads and playing 
all those joints than just walk- 
ing from a hotel on 42nd St. in 
N.Y. to a gig on 48th St. every 
night,”’ Robertson says. 

“Tt was good for our lyrics, 
seeing things on the roadsides, 
seeing town names, signs, 
names of people, trees with 


funny names. And people real- . 


ly come to bear you play— 
not just little oy but every- 
body. They’re brought up on 
good blues.” 


* - In 1965, rag Aneghererge tne 
Band to b and their 


Jah uelin g paphioe te slowed 

. “Meeting Bob meant we 
didn’t have to sienas those joints 
any more to stay alive,” Rob- 
ertson says. 


“Old Jawbone” who 


appy in ‘““When 
You Awake,” the weather- 
worn sailor in ‘Rockin’ 
’ and “The Unfaithful 
Servant” who’s fired for mess- 
ing around with the lady of the 
house. 

The pictures the Band paints - 
are vivid, like the opening 
lines to ‘‘Across the Great Di- 
vide”: “Standing By Your 
Window in pain, pistol a hand. 
I beg you Molly, girl, under- 
stand your- man, the best you 
can.’ 

One can only hope that the 


it,” the 


' Band or their record company, 


Capitol, or whoever is respon- 
sible for the delay in the re- 
lease of their new album, sees 
fit to release it as soon as 
humanly possible. 





June 26, 1971 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Midway Stadium 
Open Air Celebration 


EDS onantt se BONTUEE, 
BUMERCICLD DUES BAND, 
CROW INUDDY Warns, 


JUSO "LDL SUI TIONY CLOVER 


SATURDAY. 


12 TON, UAT OFM, CHE DAN ONLY 
TNIDNGIY STADIUM Si PAUL: 


OPEN AIR. 
CELEBRATION. 


SPECIAL GUEST STARS 


““ LIVE THE BAND 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 
DELANEY & BONNIE 
BUTTERFIELD ii 
FREE 
MUDDY WATERS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26 12 noon onre ¢ rm pm. ont cay omy 
MEDWAY STADIUM, ST. PAUL ADVANCE FICEITS $4.00 ou ma 


OAR CROERE CORY TO “WES COLEREAPER” WEY GOAT COWTE® 
pert 2. ht C0048 AVE. Wedel wReenTs shame 
UCLORD ETIMPED WA) AOOPEED CTL Ore 


OPEN AIR CELEBRA TION 


IN CONCERT 


SPECIAL GUEST STARS 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
DELANEY « BONNIE © 
BUTTERFIELD ti: 


CROW 


MUDDY WATERS 


PLUS “LI'L SUN" TONY GLOVER 
Sound System b: by MAGNUM OPUS 


é 
ADVANCE 
TICKETS 
. 
BF in. 
TAX 


midway sTagwe-3 wks. South of State spotting St. Poul 


BRING BLANKETS, FOOD AND A FRIEND, SETTLE YOURSELF ON THE GRASS FIELD OR IN THE 
PERMANENT SEATING. NATURAL AND ORGANIC FOODS AND BEVERAGES WILL BE AVAILABLE, AS 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


WELL AS FOOTLONGS AND SOFT DRINKS. 


Sere of De esthvated 24.000 reck-rusic tens [Sled the rrielt af Midway Stecter, St. Paul, for Returday's Open Av Celebration. 


24,000 gather for rock fest 


n> Bs wa we 


ay! 


By Michael Asitoay 
Staff Writer 


Prom above « looked like 2 sea of denen 
—at estimated 24000 people, max of 
Gen young, ptiberad at Midway Su 
dium Secerday for a sire-tesr rock fe> 
ctvat called the Open Air Celebration 
Some people said it wax the biggest al 
lendence Ma age en event ip 
Minnesota history pm the cr 
mretcthed 0 Heaiioe ‘onivereity halls 
mile away 


Poople conee by tam, car avd Chierd [roe 
ae far os liteis ard Siears Palle, 50, 
ard troegit! beck packs seeping bape 
an ormta tn spread cat om the anflelt 


Hat and Mapreen Merragra cafte by ca 
from Ontesvill, Wis, with ther ovo 
chéléren end sper Ue night with triersds 
in Nineeapaie. They arrived at (er ote 
Gum at 1030 ar, with enough food for 
the day end «reed ost ther Slashets 
100 feet freen the stage, Like everybody, 
they Were apprehensive about (he over 
ae shies 


Harry Bescom, prameter af the convert 
suthorieed the heading out of 5009 
plastic bead covers in case of rain, bot Dy 
Lote oftectemrm the shies started bo cheer 


Abrret 10 people camped out owernight 
on the praaey area i front of the sor 
tern, At & am. when ihe goles opened 
LG00 poopie were waiting so get is. By 


ea 


noon the infield was (ileg to capectty— 
S000 people on bieskets eating their 
ance, pinyie Frisbee and Matmting to 
the first ect of he day 


The acts proghesed at tnetur ste 
vele-—Tony Girerr first, then Me sty 
Weeers, Crow, Past Boterfield, Deisary 
ored Boeric, Jeter Sehamen asd The 
Berd Between wcts there Were ster 
misden srmouncement: “Trick, ment 
Tessie unter the Land O'Lakes sign” 


On stage, two stage crews worked te set 
up the acte wlih one perfreweng ee The 
next was Set tg 


h wae pam steralty peace crowd which 
see S 


snd gobbling up hee dees (19000 

25) pm) end beytng heelth 

foods fron the macy yoguit, granule 
and carret juice stands sei ap tessde the 


heopta, i wenur't cay oe 

mgs eming 2 pone 

“ cor 3 stung fellow 

from Feege, ND, with « pack on he 
for bie rend 


"t6 aan Caen Gath Bee Bowe 8 | don't knew 
wn @ey are,” By aa 
ie is. they'we gre 


Minneapolis Star Photos by Peter Freeman 


Open-air celebration drew 24,000 rock fans to Midway Stadium in St. Paul Saturday. 


BONNIE. 


Open air pop festival proves big hit 


Reviewed by 
DODD LAMBERTON 


On paper, the Open Air 
Celebration was a pop 
music fan's dream, the 
chance to hear six well 
known groups, back to 
back, at non-ripoff (rea- 
sonable) prices. 


In actuality, Saturday's 
festival at St. Paul’s Mid- 
way Stadium was a great 
success. An estimated 24,- 
000 young people paid $6- 
8 a head to listen to Mud- 
dy Waters, Crow, the But- 
terfield Blues Band, De- 
laney and Bonnie, John 
Sebastian, and The Band 


There were many as 
pects of the extravaganza 
which made it a pleasant 
experience for all con- 
cerned: Ample food facili 
ties including health food 
and yogurt vendors, an 
adequate medical staff, an 
excellent stage and sound 
system, agreeable weath- 
er, and an amiable and co- 
operative audience 


A group by group eval- 
uation of the afternoon's 
events would be in order. 
I arrived just in time to 
hear Crow rock through 
most of the hits they are 


known for, but found their 
new material to be weak 
in comparison, 

The Pau! Butterfield 
Blues Band ig one of the 
pioneer groups in the 
blues field. But there were 
onl moments in their set 

hich indicated they 
might still be on top of 
the heap, although But- 
terfield himself was in 
fine form and his horn- 
blowing sidemen added 
slick improvisations when 
given the chance, 

Delaney and Bonnie 
were a disappointment. 
Their two opening num- 
bers, “Out on the Open 
Road" and “Alone Togeth- 
er,” brought the crowd to 
its feet (as the sun final- 


Books 


and 


Arts 


THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
Mon., June 28, 1971 


ly broke through the 
clouds), but after that 
potentially tight arrange- 
ments drifted into aim- 
less jamming, with less 
than satisfactory results 


Then came John Sebas- 
tian. Pages could be writ- 
ten about his folksy and 


* 38 


easy-going, yet totally ef 
fective performing style 
Let it suffice to say that 
he got the warmest ova- 
tion by far (and deserved 
jt) 

By the time The Band 
came on, it Wag about 9 
o'clock and (to quote Hal- 
sey Hall) the fans were 
beginning to leave the 
stadium, weary from lis 
tening to seven hours of 
music, 

But The Band halted 
exodus with “The Shape 
I'm In” and continued 
with a set of rocking 
tunes that sent the crowd 
happily on its way 
DODD LAMBERTON is a mo 


sie student at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 





June 30, 1971 
New York, New York 
Wollman Skating Rink Theater, Central Park 


Schaefer Music Festival 
Also on the bill: 
j JUNE 
ela ala Ee, Thursday, June 24, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M. 
eo Nancy Wilson/Thad Jones-Mel Lewis Orchestra 
(Raindate: Friday, June 25, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 
Monday, June 28, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M. 
Buddy Rich/ Chase 
(Raindate: Tuesday, June 29, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 
Wednesday, June 30, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M. 
The Band/Happy & Artie Traum 
(Raindate Thursday, July 1, 7:00 & 9:30 P.M.) 


JULY 

Friday, July 2, 8:00 P.M. 

“T.V. Special—Surprise Guests’’ 
(Rain or shine—no refunds) 

Saturday, July 3, 8:00 P.M. 

aa Speciai—Surprise Guests” 
(Rain or shine—no refunds) 


SCHEDULE 


aaa 1 aire ae 
‘The Schaefer 
eMusic Festival 
tral“Park , 


inCen 


eo Schaefer 
Music. Fesuvals 
) am ential Park¢: 


Thursday, June 24, at 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Nancy Wilson/Thad Jones—Mel Lewis Orch. / 
Duke Ellington & Orch. 


Monday, June 28, 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Buddy Rich /Chase - 


th e v 
WOLLMAN SKATING RINK THEATER, BINAVE.. 59th ST, | 
3 ; 


JULY 17, 1971, BILLBOARD 


BAND 
Central Park, New York 


The Band is great. The Capitol 
Records group demonstrated its 
“greatness” at the early show in 
Central Park on June 30. 

Garth Hudson displayed amaz- 
ing digital dexterity and taste on 
both the organ and piano key- 
boards. Levon Helm (drums), Rich- 
ard Manuel (keyboards), and Rick 
Danko (bass), besides being excel- 
lent musicians, blended their voices 
beautifully all evening and espe- 
cially on Bob Dylan’s “I Shall Be 
Released.” As the group went from 


Wednesday, June 30, 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
c===r) The Band /Happy & Artie Traum 


Friday & Saturday, July 2 & 3, 8:00 p.m. 
TV Special — Surprise Guests 
Wednesday, July 7, 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Mongo Santamaria /Herbie Mann /Roy Ayers 


Seats *1.00-52.00 


Wollman Skating Rink largo 5th Avenue & 59th Street 


TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR ALL SMOWS AT: MANHATTAN: KORVETTES. STH AVE, AT 
47TH STREET. TN 7-7000/ yi peat he | ‘6TH AVE aT 34TH STREET, 9 zooy 


CHANGES, INST FOREST HILLS, 268-9330. 
SKATING inemn THEATER (A LIMITED NUMBER OF TICKETS FOR CURRENT AND 
ADVANCE SALES AVAILABLE 2 HOURS BEFORE SHOW TIME). 

Por All Ticket and Weather bs In Moret hom CY mie (212) 249-870. 

No Mai + No Ref: 
AN Aone Subjes stkst Chane 
YC. Ports, ie ond Cutturel wire Aleniotenrenion, | 
Jon ¥, Lendaay, Mapor/ bros hecbachare Aceranietr ator 
vanee 1d by Ron 





The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 


one of lead guitarist Robbie Rob- 
ertson’s songs to another, it be- 
came apparent that they cannot 


Ls ae be looked upon separately, for to- 
TAG ERIE ether they are The Band. 

g 
| Shall Be Released JAN FLATO 
Stage Fright 


The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 

Unfaithful Servant 

Up On Cripple Creek 

Loving You Is Sweeter than Ever 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 

The Shape I'm In 

Don't Do It 


The Weight 

Rag Mama Rag 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Time to Kill 

Stage Fright 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 
Unfaithful Servant 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Shape I'm In 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

| Shall Be Released 

Don't Do It 





Photos by Ed Wolpov 


Notes: 
2 shows. 
Audience audio recordings of both shows. 


August 21, 1971 
Toronto, Ontario 
Borough of York Stadium 
Beggars’ Banquet 


BEGGARS BANQUET — 
The third one-day show in 
Toronto’s Borough of York 
stadium is set for next Satur- 
day. Talent: THE BAND, Sha 
Na Na, Seatrairn, Lee 
Michaels, Edgar Winter, and 


Sundance. Time: 11 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Price: $4 in advance, 
$5.50 at the gate. Address for 
tickets: Cymba Productions, 
P.O. Box 156, Station ‘L’, 
Toronto. 


asa aaa Medicine Show ee THE Ape ANUD | . ( wy 
me Weigh | SEA mun ‘x 
King Harvest (Has Surely Come) : 7 | AK 4 iC Ny 


HALLS 
ED GAL WINTER Siti 





Stage Fright 
| Shall Be Released 
Up On Cripple Creek AY INDANCE, SHANA! NA 
Look Out Cleveland sr , A esi einioee he 

; as ™ SOUND BY aie 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down vo ACTIVATE, D AIR ee OF Mai ADELP A 
Across The Great Divide | Tick gts 4 vaila le A Togo ae RS. 
Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 0 EM STAI ‘ete 
Chest Fever 
Notes: 


Audience audio recording. 


» Copyright 


, ‘ - 


—— Jase 


_ Weyaveytetete-telat=is c 


September 4, 1971 
Trenton, New Jersey 


State Fairgrounds 
Also on the bill: 
The John Hall Trio 


aah in ae STATE FAIR GROUNDS, TRENTON, Nd. 


Sunday, Aug. 29, 8 P.M. = Tickets: $5.00 = 
presented by Weber Music Productions 
Tickets Available at CINRUSS, 730 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. — or 


Mail To: BAND CONCERT, Box 669, Trenton 08604 
No cash please, checks payable fo Weber Music Productions. 
Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope. 
hag dy sag From Allentown area take 78 East to Rt. 31 South, Follow “os 
o U.S. +1 South to Whitehead Rd. Right on Whitehead Rd. to E. State 
Extension. Sharp left on E. State St. to Ward Ave, Extension (next Li 
Follow signs. 





THE BAND IN CONCERT | 
New Jersey ah Fair Grounds | 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 4th 8 P.M. 


609-586-6805 | 





SUNDAY TIMES ADVERTISER, 
TRENTON, N. J.. AUGUST 29, 1971 


The Band Won’t 


Play On Until 
IN ext Saturday 


“The Band" will not play on 
today. 

Promoters of the rock 
organization’s concert which 
had been scheduled for this 
evening at the State Fair- 
grounds had to postpone the 
concert until next Saturday. 


The fairgrounds is in that 


area of Hamilton township 
where Mayor Raymond I. 
a declared an emergency 


-— an. 4 —— 
ee = S p.m. in air- 
| grounds main grandstand. 





nn is LL LALLA 


oT PY 
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a Plays Only ius Ho» 


The Band’ Draws 
8, 000 For 


‘By JAMES E. GOODMAN 
Staff Writer 

‘Being young must be kind 
of @ special feeling: Think of 
the 8,000 or so persons — 
most _of them in the teens or 
early. 20s who went to the 
Trenton State Fairgrounds 
iast night to see big time rock 
music come to suburban 


- Hamilton Township. 


For 5 bucks a piece, they 
could. hear in person, ‘The 
Band," a quintet of rock 
musicians who worked with 
a in his hard-rock 


peri 

Not only that, the Kids could 
be together, under a bright 
orange moon only partially 
obscured by the shabby roof 
of the fairgrounds’ grand- 
stand. . 

Some of them had managed 
to smuggle in supplies of pot 
and-or Boone's Apple Wine 
past the inquisitive but not 
overly obtrusive Hamilton 
Township police force. 
' Being young, they were 
‘quite patient when the concert 
started late and they gave an 
enthusiastic - hearing to an 

unadvertised group called the 

“John Hall Trio," who filled 
in some of the empty time 
‘while everybody waited for 
“The Band." 

Then "The Band’ took over 
with its highly sophisticated. 
‘slick style of rock music. 


ower 7 STOTT MREP A 1077 
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“Concert 


There was dancing in the | 
stands, long bursts of ap- 
plause after each number. 

But suddenly it was over.. 

“The Band" left the stage 
after what might optimistical- 
ly have been clocked at an 
hour's performance. |! 

While the fans called for 
more, “The Band" turned out 
the lights and took off. 

“What's this?" one youth | 
asked. He answered for him- | 
self, ‘The Ed Sullivan Show."* | 

Another said, ‘People are | 
going to stop coming to any | 
concert if this keeps up." i 

At 5 bucks a head, the esti- + 
mated 8.000 persons should | 
have totaled a $40.000 gate. : 
“The Band" reportedly claim- 
ed $20,000 for its efforts — | 
$4,000 an hour per man. 

But then maybe the kids , 
didn't mind. | 

The police. after all, de- | 
clined to try the impossible — 
track down the distinct sweet 
smell of grass within the | 
stands and stuck to a polite ; 
form of crowd control — mak- 
ing sure the kids didn’t crash 
the high chain link fence that 
separated the band stand area 
from the grandstand. 

Hamilton Township Com- 
mitteeman Maurice T. Perilli, 
police commissioner was on 
hand to view the proceedings 
but not to listen. 

“T'll never get with it (the 
music),"* Perilli said. 
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Amidst Sweet Smell Of ‘Grass’ 


‘The Band Draws The Loot 


All Tickets Honored 
SATURDAY SEPT. 4th 


CALL (609) 586 


| IN SHORE AREA TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
IMAGE, OCEAN AVE. WEST END 


TK _TIX AT: FAIR GROUNDS OFFICE, 


>—_—— gy --——  —_-—__- 


Notes: 


Originally scheduled for August 29. 





We STATE FAIRGROUNDS 


8pm. TRENTON, N.J. 
FOR INFORMATION and RESERVATIONS 


| of the fairgrounds' 
| stand. . 


| overly 


For Only One Hour’s Work | 


By JAMES E. GOODMAN 
Staff Writer 


Being young must be kind 
of a special feeling. Think of 
the 8,000 or so persons — 
most of them in the teens or 
early 20s who went to the 
Trenton State Fairgrounds 
last night to see big time rock 
music come to suburban 
Hamilton Township. 

For 5 bucks a piece, they 
could hear in person, “The 
Band," a quintet of rock 
musicians who worked with 


Bob Dylan in his hard-rock. 


period. 

Not only that, the kids could 
be together, under a bright 
orange moon only partially 
obscured by the shabby roof 


grand- 


Some of them had managed 
to smuggle in supplies of pot 
and-or Boone's Apple Wine 
past the inquisitive but not 
obtrusive Hamilton 


‘stands, 


Township police force. 

Being young, they were 
quite patient when the concert 
started late and they gave an 
enthusiastic hearing to an 
unadvertised group called the 
"John Hall Trio,"* who filled 
in some of the empty time 
while everybody waited for 
"The Band." 

Then "The Band’ took over 
with its highly sophisticated, 
slick style of rock music. 
There was dancing in the 
long bursts of ap- 
plause after each number. 

But suddenly it was over. 

“The Band" left the stage 
after what might optimistical- 
ly have been clocked at an 
hour's performance. 

While the fans called for 
more, "The Band" turned out | 
the lights and took off. 

“What's- this?"* one youth 
asked. He answered for him- 
self, ‘The Ed Sullivan Show." 

Another said, ‘People are 
going to stop coming to any 


concert if this keeps up." 

At 5 bucks a head, the esti- 
mated 8,000 persons should 
have totaled a $40,000 gate. 
“The Band" reportedly claim- 
ed $20,000 for its efforts -— 
$4,000 an hour per man. 

But then maybe the kids 
didn't mind. 

The police, after all, de- 
clined to try the impossible — 
track down the distinct sweet 
smell of grass within the 
stands and stuck to a polite 
form of crowd control — mak- 
ing sure the kids didn't crash 


the high chain link fence that | 


separated the band stand area 
from the grandstand. 
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From the collection of John SaFranko 


September 5, 1971 
Monticello, New York 


Monticello Raceway 
Also on the bill: 

Kris Kristofferson 

Happy & Artie Traum 

The Quint Ames Band 





KRISTOFFERSON 


(for the benefit of the 
Community General Hospital) 


at Monticello Raceway 
September 5th, 8:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 





THE BAND 
KRIS 


Sunday 
Tickets $7.00 


Quickway Exit 104 


Tickets $6.50 


DAVID CASSIDY 
MONTICELLO, NEW YORK 


THE DAILY FREEMAN, 


KINGSTON, N. Y., FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 3, 1971 


Rock Concerts at Monticello 


MONTICELLO 
THE BAND, leading Capitol 
recording artists, make their 
first Catskill appearance of 
the season, Sept. 5th at 8 p.m. 
when they give an outdoor 
concert at spacious Monticello 
Raceway. Joining THE BAND 
for the holiday concert will 
be song writer Kris Kristof- 
fersen, The Quint Aimes Band 
and Happy and Artie Traum. 
THE BAND, who hail from 
nearby Woodstock, rank 
among the nation’s most 
popular folk-rock performers. 
Their albums include Big 
Pink, The Band and Stage 
Fright which features such 
hits as Up On Cripple Creek, 
Unfatihful Servant, I Shall Be 
Released and The Weight. 


15 album in the country, The 
Silver Tongued Devil and I. 
Young Kris, .a Nashville, 
Tennessee native, wrote half 
of the last Janis Joplin album 
including the smash single, 
Me and Bobby McGee. 


At 2:30 the same Sunday | 


afternoon, David Cassidy of 


The Partridge Family will | 


perform for the younger set. 

Cassidy, the 21 year old star 
of the high rated television 
program will appear in the 
Two hour “David Cassidy 
Show" featuring his 1€ piece 
band. His last six concerts 
were sell outs, so its advisable 
to purchase tickets early. 

A limited supply of tickets 
are available for both con- 
certs. Tickets for the concerts 


purchased at Jim and Big Scoop at the Jamesway 


Maggie's Record Shop and in Mall in Monticello and at 
The Catskills at Monticello Sullivan's Dept. Store in 
Raceway. Sulco T.V, and The Liberty. 


ENJOY YOURSELF AT 


MAVERICK INN 


ROUTE 28 GLENFORD 
657-8927 


with the wonderful sound of 


THE COACHMEN 
August 27, Sept. 3 and 5 


Be a NY Sa 







Kristoffersen. who writes are available in New York 
City at all Ticketron outlets. 


his songs as well as sings 
them, currently has the No. In Middletown, tic tickets can be | 


Tickets at call TICKERTON OUTLETS 
& JUMPING JACK FLASH, FLASH, 
59th St. & 3rd Ave. 


(212) 428-5038 


Tannen 





THE BIG SHOW 


featuring 


THE BAND 


KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 
QUINT AMES BAND 


and HAPPY & ARTIE TRAUM 
(for the benefit of the Community General Hospital!) 


at MONTICELLO RACEWAY 
Sunday, September Sth 8.00 P.M. « Tickets $7.00 


ety hs MATINEE —p palgeyng oreo 


pu DAVID CASSIDY ‘6's0 
TV's “Partridge Family”) 
saith NEW YORK, Quickway Exit 104 
Tickets For Both Available At: 
BOOK and RECORD SHOP 


297 Main Street, . New York 
ond All Ticketron Outlets 















November 27, 1971 
San Francisco, California 


Civic Auditorium 

Also on the bill: 

Taj Mahal 
FP git GRAHAM PRESENTs 





AT 
BERKELEY 
COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Toes. Nev. htt 


NTERL 
Fri. & Sat, os £ 20th 
UDDY MILES 
J. GEILS 


BAND 
COMMANDER CODY 


AND HIS LOST PLANET ARMEN 


Thsrs... Fri. & Sat. 
Nav. 25th, 26th. & 27th 


SHA NA NA 


ELVIN 
BISHOP 


BALLIN’ JACK 


Fri. & Sat, Dec. tithe & ith 


EAGH o¥s| Ta 


"MASON PROFFIT MAHAL 


Tickets: $3.88, $4.09, $5.08 
Wed. Nev. 26th 


CAT 


MIMI FARINA & TOM JANS 


SHOWS AT 
OTHER LOCATIONS” 


Sat Mev. Z7th 
SF CIVIC AUD. 


THE BAND 





i! 


Page 32—8.¥. Examiner 
Mon,, Nov, 29,1971 % 


THE BAND— Robertson, 
Manuel, Danko, Hudson 
and Helm—-says more, 
plays more, and is 

more entertaining 

than any other. 


Happy 
Night ‘ 
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As The Band Plays On 


By Philip Elwood 






Beginning a bit cool, somewhat tense, with “Life Is a 








Carnival,” “The Shape I'm In,” “Where Do We Go From 
Here?,” “Cripple Creek” and “Unfaithful Servant,” the 
quintet gradually became airborne and the audience en- 
tranced, 


The full hour that came after “Shootout in China- 
town” was solid and memorable music, a pure joy for me. 


Sa aa Bey Shows 8:00 pm 
: $3.50. 4.50. 5.50. Ali seats reserved. For infor. 431-4} 
MAIL SRBERS. DUW'TOWN CENTER BOK OFFICE 325 Mason Strat. Sac toge 
cisca ($25 service charge per ticket) Tickets alse at- TOWER RECORDS — 
“] San Francisco DISCOUNT RECORDS — Berkeley SHEREAAM CLAY — Dakland 
4 oer per tizket) SAN JOSE BOX OFFICE. PENINSULA BOX OF- 


tlets tor SF. CIVIC AUD. same as above. Winterland tickets available 
at above outlets; plus Music Odyscey in SF; and all Macy's. Tis: 
kets $3.50 in acvarce. $4 at doo-. avatladle tws weeks prior 
to show dates 


There were a number of the Bay Area's prominent 
rock musicians in the audience on Saturday night at the 
Civic Auditorium to hear The Band's first local concert 
in 20 months. 


I hope they listened well. 
The Band, although shying away from public concer- 





BILL GRAHAM PRESENTS 


WINTERLAND 


\eanneocr 
q 


ore THEATER 


INTEKRLAND 
FRI-SAT NOV 19:20 


WINTERLIND TICKETS: $3.50 ADVANCE, $4.00 dT THE DOOR ; SVSILABLE BT: TOWER RECORDS, 
CENTER BOX OFFICE, 42ND MUSIC OBYSSEY IN SEN FRANCISCO; DISCOUNT- 
RECORDS IN ;SHERMAN IN O@KLAND ; PENINSULA BOX OFFICE IN M@NLO 
Park ;SdN JOSE BOX OFFICe AND ALL MaO”’S OUTLETS. MaiL ORDERS DOWNTOWN 
CENTER BOX OFFICe ,325 MASON ST. SAN FRANCISCO (25¢ Service CHARGE) 
BERKeLeY TICKETS #3.50,44.50,dND $5.50 ; CIVIC AUDITORIUM TICKETS $3.50, 64.50.95.50, 
@ND 6.50 AVAILABLE AT: ABOVE OUTLETS EXCEPT MUSIC ObYSS€y AND ALL MdCy‘S 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 431-4106 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY FAIRGROUND TICKETS: $3.50 ADVANCE, 84.50 JT THE DOOR 
AVAILABLE aT: SAN JOSe BOX OFFICE DISCOUNT RECORDS, SaNTa CLARA valley BOX 
OFFICE, GUITAR SHOWCASE. FOR INFORMATION CALL 377-5864 


tizing, fan-mag fantasy and superfluous recordings, does 
more, says more and is more entertaining than dozens of 
the screaming, noisy, unmusical stand-on-your-head vari- 
ety of electronically-entranced musical vaudevilleans who 
pass as exemplary rock bands. 


The Band are five multi-talented musicians who now 
live around Woodstock and have played as a unit for a 
decade. They have produced four LPs (one a year) since 
their first prominence as accompanists to Bob Dylan. 


Their Civic concert was a significant, memorable and 
shocking reminder that even in electronic music, even in 
contemporary folk, even in country-tinged ballads, the in- 
gredients available to the artist are the same the classic 

music, basic African forms and definitive Ori- 
ental music employ — melody, harmony, rhythm and 
compatible lyric material. 


The Civic environment was awkward and unnerving. 
For the first time in my memory a Bill Graham-produced 
had a clumsy sound engineer who never did proper- 
ly project the music. There was near-anarchy in the 
stageside aisles and seating areas and the Civic’s inherent 
barniness is not conducive to the intimate warmth which 
The Band's sounds encourage. 


But The Band played on. 


The Band works hard at being a musical ensemble. 
Three-part lyrics are standard (and are probably their 
most important distinction) and nobody ever lays back. 


Levon Helm, for instance, is a splendid rudimentary 
percussionist (even playing old-style, resonant, drums) 
but he’s also a superb singer and excellent mandolinist. 


Bassist Rick Danko sings with the urgency of a blues- 
man but retains great melodic beauty — he’s on violin 
sometimes, too. Organist Garth Hudson (The Band's har- 
monic mainstay) is an impulsively magnificent raggy- 
blues pianist on occasion, and pianist Richard Manuel reg- 
ularly switches to drums, sometimes slips over to organ, 
and sings fine backup harmony. 


And Robbie Robertson, grinning, happy, prime com- 
poser for The Band, singer, focal point — he is the most 
unusually imaginative and inspirational guitarist in the 
genre. 


By the time “When I Paint My Masterpiece,” “King 
Harvest,” the gorgeous “Night They- Drove Old Dixie 
Down"’-“Great Divide’ medley and then ‘“‘Rag Mama 
Rag” went down The Band was into the musical strato- 
sphere. 


It was a happy evening. Twenty tunes (a couple of 
encores) and a beautiful audience-artist rapport. 


Part 'V~Tves,, Nov. 30,197] dog ies Times 2* 


ROBERT WILBURN 


The Band Comes Back to California 


SAN FRANCISCO—It was 9;30 p.m. Saturday 
when Bill Graham, far more than in his intense 
Fillmore days, walked on stage at the Civic Auditorium 
to make one of his rare (these days) introductions: “It's 
always @ pleasure to introduce friends and one of the 

a reaps in this indus- as ei 
» Band." 

With the applause ris- 
ing, the Band, perhaps - 
most group 
rock, et on stage for 
its first California concert 
in more than a year and a 
half. As usual, they went 
right into the music, wast- 
ing time on neither song 
introductions nor greet- 
ings for the audience, The 
Band comes to play. And 
they did. 

Opening with "Life Is a 
Carnival," the Bp = 
who once served as Levon 
Dylan's band played (in- Heim 
cluding two encore numbers) until 11 pm., taking 
material from each of the group's four Capitol albums. 
From the beginning, the skills of the Band (Robbie 
Robertson on lead guitar, Rick Danko on bass/vocals, 
Levon Helm on drums/vocals, Garth Hudson on organ 
and Richard Manuel on piano/vocals) were apparent. 

There is more intelligence, precision and over-all de- 
sign to the Band's music than to any of its rock competi- 
tors. Both vocally and instrumentally, the Band has the 
technical skills on conceptual insights to tailor its music 
to achieve the maximum rewards from a song. 


k Spotlight Man Has Trouble 


It isn't unusual, for instance, for the Band to shift lead 
vocals three times (from, say, Helm to Danko to Man- 
uel) within the same verse to give extra shading and 
emphasis to the lyrics. Similarly, the Band often rear- 
ranges itself instrumentally (with Helm moving to man- 
dolin, Hudson to piano, Manuel to drums and so forth) 
to give a song the proper texture. 

Except for Hudson's solo introduction to "Chest 
Fever," there is little room in the Band's music for solos, 
In fact, there is such a unified sound to the instrumenta- 
tion (the highlights come from a quick guitar lick from 
Robertson here, a series of drum chops from Helm there 
and so forth) that a spotlight operator has trouble know- 
ing where to place his focus. 

The perfectionist quality of the Band's music runs all 
the way down to the concert hall sound system. While 
some rock groups don't even make a sound check, the 
Band spent more time Saturday afternoon (two hours) 
getting the proper balance than they did on stage that 
night 


ght. 

From "Life Is a Carnival," the group went through 
"The Shape I'm In," "Where Do We Go From Here," 
"Cripple Creek," "Chest Fever," "Unfaithful Servant," 
"Shoot Out in Chinatown," "Smoke Signal," "Stage 
Fright" and their already classic version of Bob Dylan's 
"When I Paint My Masterpiece." 

Though it is one of the group's newest works, it al- 


ready is appaent ad " has joined "The 
Weight" a Mahi ey Bo Old e Down" 
(among others) as one of the group's classic efforts, 
Helm's leed vocal, which brings out every ounce of feel- 
ing (and then some) that Bob Dylan put into the song, is 
not only one of his best Yooals, bit one of the finest I've 


_ ever heard in rock. He holds up a word here, speeds one 


up there. The Band's arrangement is all the more im- 
alias pocteer ere nave werdion 0 Nid new 
oight to release it as a single. 


- album ne 
After "Masterpiece," the group finished with "King 


Harvest," "Time to Kill," "Dixie Down," "Across the 
Great Divide" and "Rag Mama Rag* (with Danko on fid- 
dle), After a standing ovation, they came back with 
*The Weight" and a no-holds-barred rock version of 
"Baby, Don't You Do It." 
The San Francisco concert was one in a series of 
before the Band goes into New 
York's Academy of Music Dec. 27-30 to record (if all goes 
well) their live album. In those four concerts, they 
expect to do some new things: an acoustic number or 
two, some numbers with horns and so forth. They've 
been working with New Orleans musician Allen ‘Tous- 
saint (who.did the horn arrangements on "Life Is a Car- 
nival" and is known for his work with Lee Dorsey and 
others) on the horn arrangements. 


Music Related to Color 


Robertson speaks of the album in terms of color. "The 
black and white photos on our album covers reflect the 
raw attitude of our music, The songs have been a little 
underdone rather than the other way. In New York, we 
want to add just a touch of color. Something like a cry or 
a moan to it. Just a touch that can come through with- 
out bringing anyone down or getting in the way." 

"The reason we're thinking of a live album is that it 
will help us end this era in our music properly. A live al- 
bum seems the right way to do it, Some of the new tunes 
haven't fit into the kind of albums we've been doing. 
But we don't just want to move on to the new things. 
The New York concerts would be a good way of making 
the transition." 

Though the Band won't be in Los Angeles on this tour, 
they do plan to play here next year. They are looking 
into the possibility of doing a concert at the Music Cen- 
ter, thus becoming the first rock group to play the facili- 
ty. There couldn't be a better choice. 


Cash Box — December 25, 1971 


The Band 
Taj Mahal 


CIVIC AUDITORIM, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO — The Band made one of their 
infrequent treks Westward for this 
Thanksgiving week concert, and at- 
tendees should have been pleased with 
the evening’s show. 

The Bill Graham promotion began 
with Taj Mahal, in his “acoustic” 
role. Forsaking the tubas of his most 
recent Columbia album, Taj _per- 
formed a set of numbers ranging 
from blues to Carole King and made 
them all sound as if they had been 
written and performed by a 70-year- 
old Georgia sharecropper. The audi- 
ence responded warmly, bringing the 
artist back for two encores. He was 
such a success, in fact, that one won- 
ders why Mr. Graham didn’t see fit to 
give him a bit of space on the mar- 
quee, if not the tickets. 

Graham himself introduced Mssrs. 
Robertson, Manuel, Danko, Hudson & 
Helm, They proceeded to play a 
routine (for them) set of selections 
from their four Capitol albums, with 
accustomed tightness and skill. 

By now, it’s legendary how good 
The Band is; as musicians, they’d be 
hard to better. And as a “Sound,” 
they’ve got “civil war rock” pretty 
much to themselves. 

As good as they are, though, they’d 
be even better if they’d loosen up a 
bit and have a more apparent good 
time on stage. Their own and the au- 
dience’s reaction to such things as 
Garth Hudson’s superb ad-lib organ 
intro to “Chest Fever” and the whole 
group’s performance on “Baby Don’t 
Do It” show the possibilities. But at 
present, audience contact is minimal. 


t.e. 





THE BAND 
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TICKETS:© 3.50, $4.50, 2550 JNO 6.50 AVAILABLE ZT 3 COWNTOWN CENTER BOX OFFKE 
ORNS; BERKELEY. SHERMAN - CL2y; OAKLAND.S3N JOSE BOX 


CONCERT REVIEWS 





, TOWER RECORDS ; SAN 
OFFICE PENINSULA BOX OFFICE; MENLO PARK. 


RECORD WORLD DECEMBER 18, 1971 


The Band in Fine Form 


@ SAN FRANCISCO — There 
really wasn’t anything near 
what could be called a commo- 
tion. The payees were pleasant, 
patient and quite cooperative 
and the 6,000-seat San Fran- 
cisco Civic Auditorium was just 
about filled. Taj Mahal opened 
with an excellent response and 
after two encores they left a 
satisfied audience. Then the 
real waiting was over. 

The Band played and the con- 
cert (27) proved to be just 
about the finest of the year so 
far on the Coast. 

The Band are in one of the 
most special situations in music 
today. They rank, in contempor- 
ary musical circles, with much 
the same prestige as any of the 
now classic big bands. The 
songs each became special, and 
most gratifying was their 
growth as live performers since 
seeing them for the first time 
a year and a half ago. They 
have discovered the right way 
to convey that magnificent, de- 


liberate funkiness and home- 
grown melodic excitement right 
to an audience’s core. 


The evening’s fare went from 
early “Big Pink” creations in 
1968 to recent material off of 
“Cahoots” and a fine rendition 
of the title song from “Stage 
Fright.” The high watermark 
of the set was a brilliant 
segué from “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” to 
‘“‘Across the Great Divide,” the 
latter my personal favorite. The 
first encore gifted us with “The 
Weight” and the last encore of- 
fered a rich, well-executed ver- 
sion of “Baby Don’t You Do It” 
(recorded by Marvin Gaye and 
written by Smokey Robinson 
and Berry Gordy). 


The Band are: Rich Danko, 
Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, 
Richard Manuel and _ Robbie 
Robertson, They all do vocals 
and play about a million instru- 
ments—all of them superbly. 


Tony Lawrence 


cept for a little 


Teoresay, "Doosinoer 1 erin 


The other night at the Civic 
‘Auditorium we caught Taj 


| Mahal's and The Band’s act, 


and what an act, That was 


- one heavy bill. 


- Taj does an acoustic sét as 
he starts out slow and then 
has the audience eating out of 
his hand. He started the gig 
out a little flat on vocals, but 
his: sel was a stron 8 one, ex- 

ing like 
that. Many folks in attendance 
had a hard time hearing Mah- 
a}’s performance and were 
yelling down from time © 
time. 


(Speaking of yelling from 
time to time, not to bug any- 
one, but one of the ushers 
that night liked to yell also, 
jike in our ears when he was 
seating people. But we needed 
the ear cleaning so we could 
enjoy the concert. It is nice 
that not all ushers were so 
loud: while the ‘show was go- 
ing on or there would have 
been many performances on 
he night.inslead of only two.) 


Ta) was not as sharp as 
other times we have caught 
his,act, bul sharp enough to 
draw a huge, good response 
from .the audience. He sang 
many tunes that have made 
him a hit in the Bay Area fike 
“Giant Step,” and ‘Fishin’ 
Blues.” 


* * +. 


THE BAND put on a 
smooth and excellent set fea- 
turing all five of its mem- 
bers: Levon Helm, Rick Dan- 
ko, Garth Hudson, Richard 
Manuel and Robbie Roberson. 


They are without a doubi. 
one of the most versatile 
groups in the world. The big 
five played different in- 
struments. and featured dif- 
ferent cats’ vocals on differ- 
ent tunes. They make a per- 
fect group fer a young band 
to study. The Band shows 
what talent, versatility, and 
a closeness in the group can 
-do for a band. | 


They opened with “Life Is 
A Carnival” from their’ new 
Capito] LP entitled: “Ca- 
hoots.” The tune ‘Life Is ‘A 
Carnival” puts folks in a good 
mood and is a good song. 


The former back-up band of 
Bob Dylan didn’t have one ex- 
ceptional musician or vocal- 
ist, all five just biended : to- 
gelher and worked as a team. 


Some of the tunes they did 
were “When I Paint My Mas- 
terpiece,” “Where Do We Go 
From Here,” “She’s a Decei- 
ver” and “The Weight.” 


All in all The Band is too 
much and an oul-of-sight in 
person act. 


| Danko, respectively 


Wed., Dec. 1, 1971 


On the Town 
The Band Displays 
Unique Musicianship 


imonn£ oo, John L. Wasserman 


EE THE MODERN Jazz Quartet is the Budapest 
cy Me ig al aaa ais 
Jazz Quartet of rock. 

This sort of facile ere comparison is 
the second-to-last scoundreis 


Gen Francisce Cyrenicte 49: 


But the MJQ, Er rai piorne ee 
jazz, Seo nega and group temperament has 
become synonymous with a delicacy, refinement and 
sophistication not considered typical of 
jazz g-oups. By the same token, and for the same 
reasons, the Band has brought a unique degree of 
musicianship to rock. After more than a decade of 
working together and growing up in general, they no 
longer appear interested in anything but playing mu- 
‘manner: 


sic in the most perfect possible 


x *& * 


HE FIRST TIME I saw the Band was at the 
Berkeley Community Theater a year or two ago. 


| The second time was last weekend at the Civic Audi- 
| torium. Although I enjoyed the last more than the 
first — it seemed the group was having more fun 


this time — in neither case would I count myself 
among those who would walk a mile for the privi- 


| lege. The Band, for me, is a band to respect, appre- 
ciate and — once in its presence — to enjoy. But . 
| consistently exciting, i i 


. intriguing of y 
gorgeous it ain’t. Pll say one more thing, though, for 
Helm, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson, Richard . 

Manuel ard Robbie Robertson — they make what is 
basically country music about as interesting as it is 
ever likely to get. 

The set, a solid hour-and-a-half Parrots the 
opening hour yes, Ey basher fame 
any song introdu ns ey o 
sy ene room bt Gey dd one ne 
the Capitol. album “Cahoots”; “The Night 
Drove Old Dixie Down” from the second album and 


| “The Weight” from the first album. They played 
S y play 


and with rhythm that made me 


| great 
think of a jack-hammer in slow-motion and a fusion 


bomb, which explodes inward, rather than a fission 
. bomb, which outward. 

And a couple of sartorial notes: Robertson and 

guitarist and bassist, both wore 

conventional Woolworth guitar straps; all musicians 

wore regular clothes and a full nine out of a possible 


-*k* « * 
“J GOT THE MISERIES and the 

and my feets hurt me when I walk,” Taj 
Mahal, and ee eared Lap ie Sone ok Bis peice | 
ance neatly: unpretentious, rural Delta blues in the 
tradition of Lightnin’ Hopkins, John Hurt and 
Davis. The main difference between Taj and the oth- ~ 
ers is that he is 30 or 40 years younger and has a raw 
power and virility which probably eludes most men 
in their 70s. 

Taj, who has three albums on Columbia (the 
last a live double-album from Fillmore East), ap ae 
some on his unusual steel-bodied acoustic guitar, and 
some more on 2 five-string banjo and talked about - 
getting back to his baby and gom’ fishing and “ain’t — 
nobody’s business but your a He talked the 
preachin’ blues. “I’m gonna be « Baptist 
so I won’t have to work no more . . .”) and was more 
expressive with his eyes closed than most are when 
open. It was all very nice. 





December 1, 1971 
Chicago, Illinois 


Arie Crown Theatre 


Also on the bill: 
Taj Mahal 


THE BAND IN CONCERT 


Also App HAL 
ARIE CROWN THEATRE, McCORMICK PLACE 
WED., DEC. |—7 P.M. 

Tickets: $6.50, $5.50, $4.50, $3.50 


Avaliable af Box Office & ALL TICKETRON Ovtlets 
Wie iL ORDERS fo ARIE CROWN THEATRE, McCORMICK 
PLACE, Ciicaqo 606l4. Please enclose tlamped 

r ecvelope Oc per order for handling 





THE BAND 
IN CONCERT | 


A 


Also Appearing TAJ MAHAL 
ARIE CROWN THEATRE 
WED., DEC. | — 7 P.M. 
Tickets: $6.50, $5.50, $4.50, $3.50 


Available at Box Office & 
All TICKETRON Outlets 


Mall Orders te Arie Crewn Theatre, 
McCormick Piace, Chicage 60616, 


stamped, self-addressed 
pe A Oc per order for handling 


Pilea ‘ enc] sf 
vel 


Life Is A Carnival 

The Shape I'm In 

Stage Fright 

The Weight 

Shoot Out In Chinatown 

Up On Cripple Creek 

Unfaithful Servant 

Smoke Signal 

Time To Kill 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Where Do We Go From Here 
The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Rag Mama Rag 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 
Short audience film. 





Photos by Bruce Smith 





Film by Ken Davies 
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Thursday, December 2 is7i 


Berwn Older Paths with The Band 


BY LYNN VAN MATRE 


@ IT HAS been more than 
three years since Big Pink, 
that pink house seated in the 
sun of Overlook Mountain in 
West Saugerties, N. Y., bore 
The Band’s music along its 
way. But somehow to me it 
still always seems strange to 
think of them anyplace else, 
turning up on anything so 


Music 


mundane as a concert stage, 
for example—even if it’s Arie 
Crown, where they were last 
night. 

But, of course, things change 
and all that; time goes by. 
In fact, it had been a year 
and a half and two albums 
since The Band was here last, 
and a collective smile of anti- 
cipation was spreading over 
most of the full house long 
before the five actually ap- 
peared, 

They came out with no fan- 
fare, as usual looking too 
quiet and nondescript for 
their reputation, and got right 
to work: Levon Helm to his 
drums, Garth Hudson to the 
organ, Richard Manuel at the 
piano, and Robbie Robertson 
and Rick Danko center stage 
with their guitars. Later, 
some musical chairs switch- 
ing went on; eventually a 
soprano sax and mandolin 
briefly appeared. 

What the The Band does is 
Play—with a capital P. They 
communicate little with the 
audience except thru their 


music, and they take that 
seriously enough so that 
they've been known to say 
such things as “We'll keep 
time, you just groove,” when 
the spirit moved anyone to 
clap along. They've relaxed 
since then, and last night 
they didn’t complain. They 
don't talk much, except for 
“thank yous” and a “good 
night” at the end, but they 
can make some fine—tho oc- 
casionally ragged — music to 
listen to. 


Watching The Band, how- 
ever, isn’t as much of a 
thrill. While it’s enjoyable, 
certainly, to see it all hap- 
pening, they are not a group 
whose live performances 
transcend their music in 
terms of stage excitement. 
That's just the way they are, 
however, so I'm not com- 
plaining a lot. Just a little. 

The group's music has gone 
thru changes since their “Big 
Pink” days, when the songs 
on that first album were a 
breath of fresh country soul 
on rock’s psychedelia. With 
their second release came an 
interest in a sort of mystical 
harvest; the third undertook 
a pilgrimage thru the chang- 
ing seasons into the roots of a 
collective ruralheritage. 
More recently, they are seek- 
ing new directions. A restless 
cynicism pervades some of 
their material and one new 
song asked, “Where Do We 
Go from Here?” 

That question didn’t really 
get answered last night, for 
most of the music was from 
where they'd come and where 
they'd been: familiar s on gs 


such as “The Weight," “Stage 
Fright,” “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
“Rag Mama Rag," the rock- 
ing encore, “King Harvest,” 
and the whimsy of “Across 
the Great Divide."’ Just grab 
your hat and take that ride, 
the song urges, and it’s when 
The Band is traveling those 
older paths that I'm most able 
to ride along with them. 


For tasty concert openers 
there was Taj Mahal [chris- 
tened Totomange], a country 
blues artist versed in Ameri- 
can and African black musi- 
cal heritages, Chicago blues, 
big bands, and jazz. 

In the past Taj Mahal has 
worked with several bands, 
including a 10-piecer with a 


Viovie 


BIOGRAPH—"Three Coins in a 
Fountain” 7 p, m. 11,00, “Daddy 
Long Legs,” 9 p. n 

CARNEGIE—"Joe Hill” (GP) 
7:10 p. m., 9:30, 

CHICAGO — "Something Big” 
(GP), 9:20 a. m., 11:30; 1:40 
p. m., 3:90, 6:00, 8:10, 10:20 

CINEMA—"Deep End” (R 
p. m., 9:40 

LOOP—"House of Wax” (GP) 
9an 10:35; 12:15 p. 
1:50, 3:30, 5:10, 6:45, 8:25 
10:00 

MARINA CINEMA— 

1. “Funny Girl” (G), 6:40 p. m, 
9.25. 
ll, “Sunday, Bloody Sunday” (R), 

6:30 p. m,, 8:30. 

i, “Fantasia” (G), 7 p, m., 9:10, 

McVICKERS —“The American 
Sensual Revolution” (X), 9:40 
a. m., 14:15; 12:43 p. m., 2:17 
3:51, 25, 7:01, 8:35, 10:09, 


Staggering array of tubas 
[four, anyway) in the horn 
section, Now he is back on 
simple paths, coming onstage 
with only a steel-top guitar, 
a sort of African box instru- 
ment plucked with the fingers, 
and a banjo, Later, he added 
a pianist for a few numbers. 

His natural manner and 
“natural blues’’ are making 
him a naturally winning per- 
former; his songs and music 
are a combination of Missis- 
sippi blues, country goodtime, 
grits and funky gravy with a 
litle bit of cocaine. The call- 
and-response finale, a blues 
holler, insisted, “Shake ‘Em 
on Down.” Everybody shook 
it on down. 


Clock 


MICHAEL TODD—"’Patton™ (GP), 
9:15 a, my 12:15 p, m., 3:10, 
6:10, 9:10 

ROOSEVELT — “They Call 
Trinity” (G), 9:20 a. m,, I 

¢ 5 5.50, & 


Me 


iV: 1 

STATE LAKE—"The French Con- 
nection” (R), 9 a, m., 10;50; 
12:45 p. m., 2:40, 4:35, 6,30, 
8:25, 10;20. 

UNITED ARTISTS—"'200 Motels” 
(R), 9 a. m., 10:40; 12:30 Pp. Mm. 
2:25, 4:25, 6:20, 8:15, 10:10, 

WOODS — "The Organization” 
9:11 a. m., Ub:1B; 1:25 
p. m., 3:32, 5:39, 7:46, 9:53, 


midnight, 


(GP 
(OP), 


[All schedules are subject 
to change without notice.) 





December 5, 1971 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Civic Center 


Also on the bill: THE EVENING SUN, BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1971 
Taj Mahal a — 


Easter Island 


| ' _ 
e § Omi | Washington (P—An Easter egg 
rol! was first held on the Capitol | 


| grounds during the administra-| 


Rock music with origins deep- he helped change the direction tion of President Rutherford! 








ly imbedded in rhythm and,of their music and future. |Hayes in 1877 
AT THE CIVIC CENTER blues will fill the Civic Center | 48 pp ding Eon a onal AMUSEMENTS = 

when the fiveman group known |the music of the. afternoon con- - | 

| Dec.5—3P.M. Dec. 5—8 P.M. vena as The Band stars at 3/eert | This Sunday, 

| THE — ROBERTA ber tmeahars RE eet | 

| BAND FLACK Canadian-born, with the ex- Range Of Activity | 3 2 DM. 

| Dec. 12—8P-M ception of drummer Levon} Simpsonville, Ky. (®~-The| pill CENTER 

| electric range was invented by | 

ROD Helm, who comes from Arkan- George Simpson in 1859. | 

| STEWART | isas, the bandsmen have similar | 


(histories. Lead guitarist Robby Alauseiants 
Robertson, from Toronto, writes;~ 
a great deal of The Band’s mate- 
rial. 

Born in Stratford, Ont., Rich- 


Baltimore Civic Center 
Mus ti 


Sun. Noy. 21, 8 p.m, 
AN EVENING WITH 


GANG 


4 LIGHTHOUSE 


‘ard Manuel took piano lessons at 
nine, but disagreed with his 
pence about improvising. Or- 


ganist Garth Hudson, from Lon . 


don, Ont., comes from a family 
of musicians and was playing 
piano at five. Bass player Rick 


THE BAND 


and TAJ MAHAL 
$4.50, 5.50, 6.50 


mene born in Simcoe, Ont., 
played strings in school and first 
joined a group at 17. All five 
artists contribute to vocal ar- 
rangements. 

Early in The Band’s career 
they came under the influence of |-——- 
stylist-composer Bob Dylan and 


MITCH RYDER and DETROIT WHEELS - 
TICKETS: $4.50, 5.50, 6.50 


ALSO OW SALE AT: Pair Tree, Joint, Bead Experience, Jean 
Jacks, Freedom Fac 


TICKETS NOW Civic Center 
Box Office—All Ticketron Loca 
tions, Incl. Sears, Hochschild) Kohn 
Stores. 


Robert Stigwood in association with MOA, Ine. presents 


JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR 


ORIGINAL FROM THE 
CONCERT CAST 
PRESENTATION ALBUM 


Sun. Nov. 28th, 4 and 8 p.m. 
TICKETS: $4.50, 5.50, 6.50 








Sun. Dec. 5th 


Qu? | 
,’ THE BAND 
and TAJ MAHAL 


TICKETS: $4.50, 5.50, 6.50 


ow thee edhang pags oe, Sead tas 
#, Freedam Fecter 


TICKETS AT: Civic Center tex 
Office All Ticketron Locations, Incl. Sears, © 
Hochschild / Kohn Stores. 


Box Office Opens | P.M. 
Good Seats Still Good Seats Still Available 


y THE BAND 


and TAJ MAHAL 


$4.50, 5.50, 6.50 


Baltimore Civic Center “| 


The save 
Attractio 


TICKETS 


NOW ON: SALE AT 
Cwic Center Box Offe Au Tick 





December 6, 1971 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Boston Garden 
Also on the bill: 
Taj Mahal 


Boston Evening Globe Tuesday, December 7, 1971 


The Band 
had to go 


grassroots 


By H. Glenn Alberich 
Globe Staff 


The Band played hat 
could be raisteal es - ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


“intimate” audience at the ++ - one of The Band 
Garden last night Foul 
weather and Sly’s concert 


"SPECIAL, oh p 
GUES ie i 


“Monday Dec. 6 at 8pm 


across town kept the crowd 
down to about 5000, but 
with few exceptions the 
group made every fan 
count, 


They started off a little 


alive with dancing and the 
kind of spontaneous plea- 
sure associated with only 
the best performers. 


“Shoot Out In China- 


slow with “Life Is A Carni- n 
val,” a cut from their new ‘°W” was fun, and served 
album, but things picked ° C@!Ty the audience into 
up as they moved back to the long-awaited “The 


the familiar surroundings Night They Drove Old 
of Big Pink. . Dixie Down.” By then The 


‘Boston. Garden ae AASB IRL: 


‘MAIL ORDERS: Boston.Garden'Box Office: North SianGREBC SION, 
Mass-,02114: Include’ self addressed stamped envelope” Make " 
yp checks’ payable to” Boston Garden’: .. 
“TICKET LOCATIONS : Boston Garden Box Officé Open 10am ie ‘ 
8pm’ daily. all Ticketron | calor. 237-9748 Minuteman Records. 


ie dep da a ee Schl aw BRORE Nh 


ad-b joecbhihias Factory Concerts 


Life Is A Carnival 
The Shape I'm In 
The Weight 
Stage Fright 


King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 


Smoke Signal 
Unfaithful Servant 

Up On Cripple Creek 
Time To Kill 

Shoot Out In Chinatown 


The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 


Across The Great Divide 


Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 


The Genetic Method 
Chest Fever 
Rag Mama Rag 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 





The audience responded Bend had made it, and it 


well, and continued to 
warm up through “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” 
and a strong “Smoke Sig- 
nal.” 

The Band was playing 
well, they were tight and 
professional, but it took 
their proven, grassroots 
sound to really break 
things up. It started with 
“The Unfaithful Servant,” 
which had what their lis- 
teners seemed to be wait- 
ing for, and when they fol- 
lowed with “Up On Cripple 
Creek’’ the place came 


was clead and beautiful to 
the end, where Garth Hud- 
son treated the house to an 
impressive organ introduc- 
tion for “Chest Fever.” 


The crowd was on its 
feet, and after several min- 
utes of wild applause the 
boys came back for a few 
minutes of “Rag Mama 
Rag.” By this point it 
seemed obvious that their 
new material, someof it 
moving innew directions, 
was not what the audience 
wanted. 





BOSTON HERALD TRAVELER, WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8, 1971 


Music: Taj Mahal and Band 


By MAXINE SIMSON 


It wus a musical fete at the 
Roston Garden Monday night 
for an appreciative 3,000 who 
turned out to hear Taj Mahal 
whisper, scream and scat the 
blues only to be augmented by 
The Band. 

Spotlighted on a cluttered 
stage, Taj Mahal, the natural 
bluesman, made a_ striking 
appearance. Well over six 


skull cap on his head and an 
infectious grin on his face. 

His songs are as friendly 
and down-home as his stage 
manner. The mellow, bass 
voice warmed the audience 
with gospel and blues ac- 
companied by his national 
Steely guitar. Taj switched to 
banjo-picking suggestive of a 
strong Eastern influence and 
at times he drifted off on 
thumb harp. 


control displayed by diummer 
Levon Helm. His offbeats 
have tonal flexibility and are 
synchronized to the melodic 
line of piano and organ: 


Without singing a note, 


Garth Hudson had all eyes 
following him as he played 
intricate passages On organ, 
piano end alto sax. Hudson 
led into “Rag Mama Rag” 
with a ten-minute, organ solo 
that placed us in the rafters, 


In “Unfaithful Servant” and 
“Slow Single’, Robbie led 
with crisp guitar. riffs that 
intensified with = every 
measure. Nobody beats The 
Band. 


, Taj sat alone on stage— : 
Pets TAY: BOE 6 The audience became Taj's 


3,000 voice chorus and rhythm 
section as he played counter- 
point with their hand 
clapping. In “Shake ‘Em 
Down," a rousing verbal ex- 
change united the audience 
with the performer. 

Deriving their profession- 
alism from over a decade of 
playing together, the Wood- 
stock-dwellers had the audi- 
ence dancing in the aisles to 
“The Weight” and “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down.” 

The instru mentation 
hovered about the vocals of 
Rick Danko and _ Richard 
Manuel until they were barely 
distinguishable. Their defivery 
is high-pitched and gutsy. 

The musical magic of The 
Band stems room the tight- 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Spectrum 


Also on the bill: 
Taj Mahal 


“Est Priee5.11 | 7 
City Tax 73 156.4 
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Wed, Dec m2 


THE BAND 


Special Guest 


TAY MAHAL 


Sat, Dec 11 
Dance Concert 
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PIE 


J.GEILS 
BAND 


KING 
CRIMSON 


$4.50 Advance 
SS5At Door 


Wed, Dec 29 
Dance Concert 
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$5 Advance 
“$6 At Door 


Tickets On Sale Dec 6 


FOR INFORMATION 
DIAL LOVE 222 
All Shows 8pm Uniess Otherwise 
Noted. Schedule Subjet To Change 
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Thursday, Dec. 9, 1971 


Philadelphia Inquirer hx 


The Band Lives Up to Quality 
Of Its Brilliant First 2 Albums 


By JACK LLOYD 

You don’t hear much about 
The Band these days. Too 
many people have forgotten 
that the group’s ““Music From 
Big Pink” set the rock world 
on its ear back in 1968 with a 
radical departure from psy- 
chedelia — the first major 
break from a musical culture 
that had been dominated for 
almost a decade by the Bea- 
tles 


Other groups had flirted 
with country music, but it was 
up to The Band to mold the 
two forms — rock and country 
— into a single music that 
would lead to the development 
of “‘soft rock.’”’ The group’s 
first two Capitol albums were 
brilliant, and now — two al- 
bums later — The Band is still 
trying to live up to those 
standards 


now! 


EE 
The Morning News, Wilmington, Del. * * * Saturday, December 11, 1971 255 


Text by Terry Zintl 


Staff photos by Fred Comegys 


No group in rock music is 
more professional. This was 
once again clear at the Spec- 
trum Wednesday night when a 
crowd of some 9,000 was ac- 
tually greeted by a show that 
began precisely on time. And 
improved from that point. 

The evening of entertain- 
ment opened with a set by 
Taj Mahal, whose earthy 
country blues added nice bal- 
ance to the contemporary 
country rock of The Band. 

For the most part, Taj Ma- 
hal—a young black singer- 
guitarist from New York City 
—sings a form of music that 
is rapidly becoming a dying 
art even among his own peo- 
ple, who relate more today to 
the soul sounds of younger 
performers than the root 
music of the Delta that is 
closely linked to the black 
man’s heritage. 


The bourbon 1 


PRESERVES RARE MUSIC 

Thankfully, Taj Mahal has 
taken it upon himself to pre- 
serve the music that is ordin- 
arily performed these days 
only by such old timers as 
Mississippi Fred McDowell 
and a few others who spent 
most of their lives in obscuri- 
ty. 

Armed with a steel-bodied 
guitar, Taj Mahal wails and 
picks those good blues that ac- 
tually inspired what is now | 
known as country music. And | 
he is a delight. 

After a short intermission 
(and this time it really was 
short) The Band showed up. 
No messing around. The | 
group — Robbie Robertson, 
lead guitar and chief writer: 
Richard Manuel, piano; Rick | 
Danko, bass; Garth Hudson, | 
organ, and Levon Helm, 
drums — were tuned up and 
ready to play. 

TRUE TO RECORDINGS 

With The Band, everything 
is perfection. It is hardly like- 
ly that any other group is 


TAJ MAHAL 
. a delight 


more true to its recorded mu- 
sic. Maybe The Band has “bad 
nights,”” but if so, there is lit- 
tle documentation of off per- 
formances by The Band. The 
work are first-rate all the way. 
are first-rate all the way. 
There was room in the Spec- 
trum for about another 6,000 
spectators. And it’s sad to 
think that 6,000 people missed 
such an outstanding concert. 


Band strictly 100 proof 


The Rand did the 


the Spectrum the ust 


It has to be 
country. After 


together 


it Somelimes 


songs to a restrained intensity 


ne 
more tlan 
the Band 


ounds like one | 


rag so wel] Wednesday night at 


ers danced 


n tne aisies 


af the best rock groups in the 
15 veras | plaving 
music is so flawless and so tight 
trument, building 


that suddenly break 


to a stop on a Single note 


At other times, the five 


their instruments 


guitar breaks cutting bet 
vocal, argan and 7 


back of a bass line 


musicians Seem 'o weave 
mit of the musi 
ween the phrase 


rippling alor 


ana melodies 


THEY do so many things so well it is hard to 


THEY slowed the music 
the beat and tur the t 
where they us 
Song, they stepped 


ne intensity of their 7 


The show-st pper wat 
the first album that th I 
organ solo then built to a powerful clima 

Robertson's guilar snapping around the area like a 


g the audience jumping in their seats, 


t. Hundred-proof 


Lead guitarist Robbie Robertson, left 
and boss player Rick Danko shore 
harmonies on a song. Robertson 
most of the group's moteria 
Light reflecting from his cymbols 
creates a mosk 


ke effect on 


drummer Levon Helm's face 
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14th Street and 3rd Avenue 
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MONDAY TUESDAY 

WE ONE SDAY 4 THURSDAY 

DECEMBER 27 28 29 30 
ATSPM ONLY 


THE BAND Airy News, reper THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


.... The Band, which SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1972 
Rien re maar was scheduled for four concerts beginning Monday at the 


Academy of Music, has canceled its first performance. 
‘ear ge ae They'll still be in for four nights, but the nights will be Jazz Horns Make 


Tuesday to Friday instead, at 8 p.m. only. The Academy is Welcome Addition 


at 14th St. and Third Ave... 
TRAFFIC To Band’s Concert 


* TICKETS FOR DECEMBER 12 MUNCIE EVENING PRESS, 
(CANCELLATION) WILL BE HONORED SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1972 ii 

FOR JANUARY 14 PERFORMANCE By DON HECKMAN 
ONLY OR MUST BE REFUNDED. 


5 DAYS PRIOR TO JANUARY 14. 





For the second time in about 

a month, a major rock act has 

®@ The Rock Crowd appeared in concert accom- 
TIEKETRON | panied by a completely unex- 
2 SHOWS NIGHTLY ATSAND 11 30 ALL SEATS WW YORK (OPT) ~ Bowe pected horn section. A few 


superstar Bob Dylan made a ; 
A inhale ieee eye AT BOX feare ‘peblle Gppsaviinics > carly weeks ago, it was James Taylor 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 644-4400 today when he joined his with the horn players from 
former backup group for a| Dreams. Thursday night, at the 
TICKETS AVALABLE AT ALL TICKETROM OUTLETS surprise performance at the! Academy of Music, it was The 


INCLUDING MACY'S. A&S,GIMBELS AND Academy of Music in Manhat- Band, backed by a five-horn 


| Dylan, clad in dungarees and 
a red corduroy jacket, strode 
‘onto the stage of the Academy 
of Music shortly after midnight 
and joined “The Band” in four 
songs. 

The audience, mostly young 
people who were attending the 
midnight New Year's perform- 
ance, gaye Dylan a standing, 
screaming ovation when he ap 
peared and continued to cheer 
throughout his brief performance. 

The band has been appeared 
at the academy for the past 
week. 


| 





THE SUNDAY HOME NEWS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ., SUNDAY, JANUARY 3, 1972 


unit that included some of New 
York’s finest jazz men. 


It was a wise move. For the 
first half of the program The 
Band members played by them- 
selves, and they didn’t seem 
overly interested in what they 
were doing. I have never com- 
pletely understood the mystique 
that surrounds the group, other 
than as a reflection of its as- 
sociation with Bob Dylan (it 
once was his back-up band). 


The kinds of tunes it does 
well, tunes such as “The 
Weight,” “Life Is a Carnival,” 
“The Rumor” and “W. S. Wal- 
cott Show,” have an appealing 
agelessness about them (except 
for the rock rhythms, much of 
The Band’s music could almost 
be mistaken for traditional folk 
material), But the group’s music, 
with its persistently—even ar- 
rogantly—repetitious rhythms 
and duplicated chord patterns, 
can be deadeningly boring, 
especially when, as at the 
Academy, the sound system 
makes it almost impossible to 
hear the words, 

Anyway, the appearance of 
the horns in the second half of 
the program, playing arrange- 
ments by Allen Toussaint, was 
particularly welcome. The 
Toussaint blues-based charts, 
reminiscent of the New Orleans 
dance music of the twenties, 
not only brought The Band out 
of what was beginning to sound 
like irremedial somnolence, but 
also provided desperately need- 
ed musical contrast for the 
grindingly similar tempos. 

Too bad they couldn’t do 
more. It was ironic to watch 
Joe Farrell, one of the best jazz 
saxophonists in the world, un- 
obtrusively playing accompani- 
ment parts while The Band’s 
Garth Hudson stepped up front 


FREEWHEELING SURPRISE — Folk Seniling at the conclesion of thls porterm- to play tolerable, but mediocre, 
i Bob Dylan, right, among th , Dylan played with his fo back- is 
win bilead queue he Mew You, og grain, “Vio Raa” Aa tel fa. nal tenor and soprano saxophone 
showing up at 4 surprise appearance at a cian Robbie Robinson, who accompanied solos. Curious. 
New Year's Eve concert in Manhattan. Dylan. FE ee 





Rock of Ages (1972) 


Side one: 
Don't Do It December 29 


King Harvest (Has Surely Come) December 31 
Caledonia Mission December 30 
Get Up Jake December 30 
The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show —_ December 31 








Side two: 

Stage Fright December 31 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down December 29 

Across the Great Divide December 30 

This Wheel's on Fire December 29 

Rag Mama Rag December 31 
Side three: 

The Weight December 30 

The Shape I'm In December 31 

The Unfaithful Servant December 31 

Life Is a Carnival December 30 
Side four: 

The Genetic Method December 31 
Chest Fever December 28 


(I Don't Want to) Hang Up My Rock and Roll Shoes December 29 





2001 reissue bonus tracks: 


Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever December 29 statis 
I Shall Be Released December 30 ney 
Up on Cripple Creek December 30 
The Rumor December 30 
Rockin’ Chair December 29 
Time to Kill December 28 
Down in the Flood December 31 
When I Paint My Masterpiece December 31 
Don't Ya Tell Henry December 31 


Like A Rolling Stone December 31 





Live at the Academy of Music 1971 (The Rock of Ages Concerts) (2013) 





"the Band _ 


se L pote adierey Of Mus: 





Disc 3 - New Year's Eve at the Academy of Music 1971 (The Soundboard Mix) 
Up On Cripple Creek (Previously Unissued performance) 
The Shape I'm In 

The Rumor (Previously Unissued performance) 

Time To Kill (Previously Unissued performance) 

Rockin’ Chair (Previously Unissued performance) 

This Wheel's On Fire (Previously Unissued performance) 
Get Up Jake (Previously Unissued performance) 

Smoke Signal (Previously Unissued performance) 

I Shall Be Released (Previously Unissued performance) 
The Weight (Previously Unissued performance) 

Stage Fright 


Disc 4 - New Year's Eve at the Academy of Music 1971 (The Soundboard Mix) 
Life Is A Carnival (Previously Unissued performance) 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 

Caledonia Mission (Previously Unissued performance) 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down (Previously Unissued performance) 
Across The Great Divide (Previously Unissued performance) 

Unfaithful Servant 

Don't Do It (Previously Unissued performance) 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever (Previously Unissued performance) 

Rag Mama Rag 

(I Don't Want To) Hang Up My Rock And Roll Shoes (Previously Unissued 
performance) 

Down In The Flood (with Bob Dylan) 

When I Paint My Masterpiece (with Bob Dylan) 

Don't Ya Tell Henry (with Bob Dylan) 

Like A Rolling Stone (with Bob Dylan) 








"King Harvest (Has Surely Come)" 
December 30, 1979 


Disc 1 - Live at the Academy of Music 1971 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show (December 31) 

The Shape I'm In (December 31) 

Caledonia Mission (December 30) 

Don't Do It (December 29) 

Stage Fright (December 31) 

I Shall Be Released (December 30) 

Up On Cripple Creek (December 30) 

This Wheel's On Fire (December 29) 

Strawberry Wine (December 28) (Previously unissued performance) 
King Harvest (Has Surely Come) (December 31) 

Time To Kill (December 28) 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down (December 29) 
Across The Great Divide (December 30) 


Disc 2 - Live at the Academy of Music 1971 

Life Is A Carnival (December 30) 

Get Up Jake (December 30) 

Rag Mama Rag (December 31) 

Unfaithful Servant (December 31) 

The Weight (December 30) 

Rockin’ Chair (December 29) 

Smoke Signal (December 28) (Previously issued on ‘A Musical History’) 
The Rumor (December 30) 

The Genetic Method (December 31) 

Chest Fever (December 28) 

(I Don't Want To) Hang Up My Rock And Roll Shoes (December 29) 
Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever (December 29) 

Down In The Flood (The Band with Bob Dylan) (December 31) 

When I Paint My Masterpiece (The Band with Bob Dylan) (December 31) 
Don't Ya Tell Henry (The Band with Bob Dylan) (December 31) 

Like A Rolling Stone (The Band with Bob Dylan) (December 31) 


ACAD MYog MUSIC 


laBrTineay 


Available 
September 17th 
‘SOU: 222i Also Available in a 2CD set 


Disc 5 - Live at the Academy of Music 1971 in 5.1 Surround Sound 
DVD-audio: 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 

The Shape I'm In 

Caledonia Mission 

Don't Do It 

Stage Fright 

I Shall Be Released 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Wheel's On Fire 

Strawberry Wine (Previously Unissued performance) 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 

Time To Kill 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 

Across The Great Divide 

Life Is A Carnival 

Get Up Jake 

Rag Mama Rag 

Unfaithful Servant 

The Weight 

Rockin' Chair 

Smoke Signal 

The Rumor 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

(I Don't Want To) Hang Up My Rock And Roll Shoes 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 

Archival Film Clips, December 30, 1971: 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) (Previously Unissued performance) 
The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show (Previously Unissued performance) 





a 


"The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show” 
December 30, 1971 





Film of “Don’t Do It” from one of the shows - A Musical History (2005) 


..then there’s this collection, compiled by ‘Ramble2012’ in 2017: 


The Band - December 1971 [STU/SBD] 


Complete, Still Unreleased 'Rock Of Ages’: rehearsals & alternate takes 


Disc 1 (Dec. 26) 

Ultrasonic Studios, Hempstead, New York 

01. The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down (takes 1f and 2) 
O02. Across The Great Divide (take 1) 

03. The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show (takes 1 and 2) 

04. Life Is A Carnival (takes 1 and 2) 

O05. Across The Great Divide (take 2) 

06. Unfaithful Servant 

07. Chest Fever 

08. Rag Mama Rag (takes 1 and 2f) 


Disc 2 

Academy Of Music, New York City — Set One 
01. Up On Cripple Creek (Dec. 28 or 29) 
02. The Shape I’m In (28, 29 or 30) 

03. Time To Kill (29 or 30) 

04. Strawberry Wine (29 or 30)* 

O05. Strawberry Wine (30 or 29) 

06. Rockin’ Chair (28) 

07. This Wheel’s On Fire (28 or 30)* 

08. | Shall Be Released (28 or 29)* 

09. The Weight (28 or 29) 

10. Stage Fright (28, 29 or 30) 


Disc 3 

Academy Of Music, New York City — Set Two 

01. Life Is A Carnival (Dec. 28 or 29) 

02. King Harvest Has Surely Come (28 or 29) 

03. Caledonia Mission (28 or 29) 

04. The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down (28 or 30) 
O05. Across The Great Divide (28 or 29) 

06. Unfaithful Servant (28, 29 or 30) 

07. The Genetic Method (28, 29 or 30) 

08. Chest Fever (29 or 30) 

09. | Don’t Want To Hang Up My Rock And Roll Shoes (28 or 30) 


all tracks from "Academy Of Outtakes" (bootleg 2) except: *"Crossing The Great Divide" (bootleg 1) 


Professor Goody Remaster of the Wild Wolf "Academy Of Outtakes" bootleg. 


This edition includes remastered Ultrasonic Studios tracks (v.3) from a better alternate source than those provided there. 


Goody's additional lineage: 


TLH (WAV) > Audition (DC offset corrected; Pitch Bender, various amounts; Phase adjusted; Channels swapped; 
various levels adjusted; Tracking) > TLH (FLAC Level 8; Align sector boundaries; .ffp) > foobar2000 (tags) 


all tracks = volume normalized to -.1 peak 
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The Band has not broken It’s a feast of folk . 


up, they've just lost the in memory of Woody 





services of Levon Helm for By LYNN VAN MATRE Bete Fonda. Both concerts 
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rie’s guitar bore a similar 
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t Do it, Rag Mama Rag, Get Up Jake 


contemporary music. Don 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down, The Shape I'm In, Stage 


— 


Fright, (1 Don't Want To) Hang Up My Rock And Roll Shoes, The 
Weight, King Harvest (Has Surely Come), The Genetic Method, 
Chest Fever, Unfaithful Servant, Wheels On Fire, Across The 
Great Divide, Life is A Carnival, Caledonia Mission, and W. S 
Walcott Medicine Show. SABB-11045 








HUNGRY CHUCK 





Cash Box— March 11, 1972 


THREE—Jackie Lomax—wWarner Bros. 2591 

“Roll on into something better’ might be the 
key phrase of Jackie Lomax’s new LP, which 
places the emphasis less on his old hard rock 
style and more on the rolling musica! flow he 
befriended by residing in Woodstock since his 
last album. “Roll On,”’ the tune that houses 
the catchphrase, shows Lomax's transition 
from bassist to guitarist (he actually started as 
a guitarist in London years ago), and features 
Howard Johnson on tuba and Woodstocker 
John Simon on keyboards. ‘Hellfire, Night- 
Crier’’ showcases John Hall's unique guitar 
style with the aid of The Band's rhythm sec- 
tion, bassist Rick Danko and drummer Levon 
Helm._More American funk and less British 
gloss mark the new Jackie Lomax. 


Cash Box —April 22, 1972 


HUNGRY CHUCK—Bearsville 2071 

Hungry Chuck is bound to what your ap- 
petite with 13 tasty treats on the group's 
debut album. The band is new, but the mem- 
bers are all old pros; drummer N.D. Smart 
il (formerly with Barry & the Remains, Kan- 
garoo, Hello People, Mountain), steel player 
Ben Keith (Neil Young’s ‘‘Harvest,” lan & 
Sylvia), guitarist Amos Garrett (lan & Sylvia, 
Eric Anderson), pianist Jeffrey Gutcheon 
(Tom Rush, Mitch Greenhill) bassist Jim Col- 
grove and hornman Peter Ecklund merge for 
a funky set with lots of chuckles, especially 
n ‘Doin’ The Funky Lunchbox.”’ Also, give an 
ear to “People Do’’ and ‘‘Hats Off, America."’ 
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Cash Box — June 17, 1972 


2nd RIGHT, 3rd ROW—Eric Von Schmidt— 
Poppy 5705 

Bob Dylan first met Eric Von Schmidt on 
the “‘green pastures of Harvard University." 
That was seven years ago, and if you still 
haven't met Eric and his music, then be in- 
formed that his pastures are greener than 
ever with this new Poppy collection of the 
Boston balladeer’s special brand of tender but 
fantastically funky originals, including ‘‘Be- 
liever,"’ “‘Turtle Beach’’ and “Fat, Fat, The 
Water Rat."’ Along for the ride on this LP are 
ex-Jim Kweskin Jugbanders Geoff & Maria 
Muldaur, as well as Paul Butterfield, Billy 
Mundi, Ben Keith and a host of original 
Boston folkies such as Bob Siggins and Jim 
Rooney. 








RECORDING OF SPECIAL MERIT 


ERIC VON SCHMIDT: 2nd Right, 3rd Row. 
Eric Von Schmidt (vocals, guitar, kazoo, elec- 
tric piano): Campo Malaqua (accordion): 
Geoff Muldaur (guitars): various other musi- 
cians, Turtle Beach: If | Ever Catch Old Per- 
ry; My Love Came Rolling Down; Believer: 
The Letter; If | Had a Good Dog (The Male 
Chauvinist Possum Song); Fair and Tender 
Ladies; Loop the Loop; Wet Birds Fly at 
Night; Salute to China; Fat, Fat, the Water 
Rat; My Country ‘tis of Thee. Poprpy PYS 
5705 $4.98, ® 11105 $6.95, © 12505 $6.95. 


Performance: Remarkable 
Recording: Good 


Eric Von Schmidt was either the first hippie 
or the last beatnik I ever saw. He arrived in 
Sarasota years ago as | was preparing to 
leave, and brought with him a life style that 
was intriguing and, it seemed at the time, im- 
possibly casual. It turned out, of course, to be 
the only way to fly. Before that, Von Schmidt 
had paused at Harvard Square to teach Bob 
Dylan a few guitar licks. And so this album, 
among other things, makes me homesick for 
the places I've met and the people I've been. 
Only someone who has been around could 
have made such an album; it shows that Rick 
has steeped himself in his music, and knows 
exactly what he wants to do and how to do it. 

It is a remarkable album, an odd mixture of 
variations on the blues and Rick's own special 
kind of surreal humor. For reasons known 
only to Von Schmidt, Campo Malaqua’s ac- 
cordion (!) is the sidekick instrument to Rick’s 
gruff vocals and bluesy acoustic guitar. The 
sound is expansive, with a shimmering abun- 
dance of dobro, bottleneck, and slide guitars 
and some harmonica played by none other 
than Paul Butterfield. Von Schmidt has cre- 
ated a dandy New Orleans dirge for Fat, Fat, 
the Water Rat, with tuba, clarinet, and Greg 
Thomas’ excellent snare-drum tapping help- 
ing to make that a major achievement, For 
Salute to China, he sings in a pinched voice, 
almost enunciating ‘“‘saroot,” and has Jules 
Feiffer and Gerald Weales playing ping-pong 
(not too efficiently) in the background. 

The album is musically sophisticated, but 
has the kind of nonchalant charm that makes 
it readily accessible to anyone. Probably there 
does breathe a man with shirt so stuffed that 
he can resist this album, but with any luck at 
all you and I will never have to meet up with 
the critter. N.C. 


Campo Malaqua = Garth Hudson 
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RECORD WORLD SEPTEMBER 9, 1972 
MARTIN MULL 
Capricorn 0106 (Warner Bros.) 
Martin Mull’s songs bring to mind such 
illustrious songwriters as Shel Silver- 
stein and Randy Newman. They’re funny 
and telling at the same time. The music, 
aided by the likes of John Simon and 
Levon Helm, is equally engaging. With 
some airplay, this package could take off. 


CHARLES 


BOBBY CHARLES—Bearsville. BR 2105 (War- 
ner Bros.) 

For those unfamiliar with the work of 
Bobby Charles let it suffice to say that many 
roads ago he wrote “See You Later Alli- 
gater,”’ “‘Walkin’ to New Orleans’ etc. Di- 
vorce him from previous successes and you 
now have a man with a mellow, casual mu- 
sical grasp and a lot of fine friends; some 
of whom like Levon Helm, Geoff Muldaur, 
Rick Danko, et al, helped create the placid 
laid back but by no means catatonic feel of 
the album. Sink your teeth into ‘‘Street 
People,’’ ‘’Grow Too Old*’ and “Small Town 


Talk. OCTOBER 21, 1972, BILLBOARD 









Street People 
Songs /Canaan 
Music, Inc. 





RPM 
BOBBY CHARLES 


From the Beorsville 
Album BR 2104 


OBBY 
CHARLES 
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Cash Box — April 8, 1972 


A TRIBUTE TO WOODY GUTHRIE (Parts One & 
GUTHRIE Two) Columbia KC 31171 and Warner Bros 
2586 

ote Two record companies have gotten together 


BOB DYLAN 


Vee §6to present both parts of a tribute to America’s 


RICHIE HAVENS 


Meco greatest folk artist. These are highlights from 
i §6concerts at Carnegie Hall in 1968 and the 
wea! Hollywood Bow! two years later, and among 
eames! the artists paying their respects to Woody are 

weeerrere! Bob Dylan, Judy Collins, Arlo Guthrie, Richie 

Haven, Odetta, Tom Paxton, Pete Seeger, 

Country Joe McDonald and Joan Baez. Narra- 

tion is provided by actors Will Geer, Robert 

Ryan and Peter Fonda. Both disks effectively 

capture the warmth and sincerity of the princi- 

pals involved. All proceeds from the sles go 
to The Woody Guthrie Tribute Fund, which will 
further medical research into Huntington's 

Disease. 


Judy Collins Joan Bacz 

Bob Dylan Judy Collins 

Adlo Guthrie Jack Elliott 

Richie Havens Richie Havens 

Odetta Odetta 

Tom Paxton Ado Guthrie 
Country Joe McDonald 
Tom Paxton 
Earl Robinson 


Two incredible 
concerts, Two brilliant 
live albums. All for a man 
they loved likea father. need aed ely coher 
Guthne. vasn nw It was sheer key 
4 Ar ore c ef ime, 
The daddy of ém all. " 
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A Tribute 
— Guthrie. 


On —— Records 


bas one mu: 
eclebrations far Woody 
caimerial apevices. baat colabenttioa On Warner Bros. Records @ 


will be out on or about June 24. 
Academy of Music last December. | 


Colorado Springs Gazette Telegraph 
Saturday. June 17, 1972 


The Band is scheduled to re- 
lease a new LP on June 24. The 
album, tentatively called “Point 
of Reflection’, was recorded 


live at concerts during the past 
Christmas holidays. Bob Dylan 


RECORD WORLD JUNE 3, 1972 

. A new Band album 

A two-record set, live at the 
t’s called “Point of Reflecticn” 


Cash Box — August 26, 1972 


Band's ‘Rock’ 
LP Via Capitol 


HOLLYWOOD — Capitol Records is 
releasing The Band's long-awaited 
“Rock of Ages” LP this week, ac- 
cording to Brown Meggs, vice pres- 
ident of marketing. Recorded live on 
New Year’s Eve at the Academy of 
Music in New York, the two-disk set 
is being issued in conjunction with 
The Band’s new single ‘Don’t Do It.” 

The group’s New Year’s Eve per- 
formance was the first time they had 
performed with a horn — section. 
Among “Rock of Ages” most notable 
features are the innovative horn ar- 


Sat in with the group on New 


Year’s Eve, but it’s not yet| Albums .... $4.97 
known if that session will be in- 


cluded. Tapes eeeecee $6.77 


rangements by Allen Toussaint for 
some of the group’s most familiar 
material. Besides Garth Hudson on 
tenor and soprano sax, Toussaint’s 
brass forces include Snooky Young 
(trumpet and flugelhorn), Howard 
Johnson (baritone sax, tuba and eu- 
phonium), Joe Farrell (tenor and so- 
prano sax and english horn), Earl 
McIntyre (trombone) and J. D. Par- 
ron (alto sax and e flat clarinet). 
Included on “Rock of Ages” are 


ROLLING STONE/JUNE 22, 1972 
A new Band album due out in late 
June, called FPlaintive Reflection, re- 
corded live at the New York Academy 


of Music last December and featuring 
a horn section arranged by Allen Tous- Ro.Liinc STONE/JULY 6,.1972 


saint. Some old Band songs, some new, . The Band’s new album, Point of such so) previously unrecorded 
and an elaborate embossed, maroon- || Reflection (not Plaintive, as we'd been songs as “Get Up Jake,’’ “Don’t Want 


; told) is del as to Hang Up My Rock and _ Roll 
—— —— Shoes” and “The Genetic Method,” an 


organ solo by Garth Hudson. In addi- 
tion, there are newly arranged ver- 
sions of such Band classics as “The 


e@ WARNER BROS. RECORDS ‘BLACK SABBATH’ Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
‘SNOW BLIND’ “Rag Mama Rag,” “The Weight,” 


@ GRUNT RECORDS ‘JEFFERSON AIRPLANE’ “Stage Fright,” “The Shape I’m In” 
‘LONG JOHN SILVER’ and “Life is a Carnival.” 


on Bond LP Ready 


@ LOS ANGELES Capitol 

Records will release The Band’s 

long-awaited “Rock of Ages” 

RECORD WORLD JULY 1, 1972 this week, announced Brown 

. Hold it: The Band album is now being called Meggs, Vice President, Market- 

“Rock Of Ages” ‘after Rolling Stone mistook “Point of Reflection” ing. Recorded live on New 

for “Plaintive Reflection” .. . Year's Eve at the Academy of 

Musie in New York, the two- 

LP set is being issued in con- 

Junction with The Band’s new 
single, “Don't Do It.’ 

Their New Year’s Eve per- 
formance was the first time 
The Band performed with a 
horn section, and among “Rock 
PointofRefiection & oes of Ages’’ most notable features 

; are the innovative horn §ar- 
rangements by Allen Toussaint 
for some of the group’s most 
familiar material, 


Here are 4 outstanding values in the latest releases on 
stereo records. . 


e@ CAPITOL RECORDS 'BAND' 
‘POINT OF REFLECTION’ 


Routine Stone/Aucust 17, 1972 
... A new title for the Band’s 
LP: Rock of Ages... 


= RECORD WORLD AUGUST 26, 1972 
- The Band 
THE BAND POINT OF REFLECTION 


neon Reg. Mfr's. Price 
$5.98—NOW 


2 RECORD SET 


RECORD WORLD DECEMBER 30, 1972 

. The Band's live album from The Academy of Music 

was being re-titled back and forth between “Point of Reflection” 
to “Rock Of Ages.” ‘Rock’ eventually won out... 
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It’s New Year’s Eve in New York City, on Four- 
teenth street, at The Academy of Music. 

The BAND is about to share the last day of 
the year with us. We know their music. We know 
that they were once The Hawks. That they 
worked with Dylan for several years. That 
they’ve been together for eleven years. We know 
the historic Big Pink; their masterpiece, The 
Band; their 1971 autobiography on record, 
Stage Fright; and the experimental Cahoots. 
We know they are Robbie Robertson, Levon 
Helm, Rick Danko, Richard Manuel, Garth 
Hudson. 

The BAND live on the eclipse of a new year is 
especially fitting since all those other people who 
are in bands today were home listening to The 
Big Beat on their radios when The Hawks were 
out there playing it. They were one of the origi- 
nal “live” bands. They were the Sons of the 
Teenage Pioneers of Rhythm and Blues, Country 
and Western, and Rock and Roll. 

This New Year’s Eve the group has chosen to 
sum up their years of music as The BAND by 
performing some of the rock ’n roll classics con- 
tained in their known albums, and a lot of songs 
they’ve never recorded. The concert gives them 
all a breath of new life, a feat due in no small 


= part to the monster horn charts devised by in- 


' novative arranger, Allen Toussaint. 


This spontaneous audience-participating con- 
cert, with Toussaint’s New Orleans’ influenced 


BS horn section recreating the familiar songs as 
=a freshly and startlingly alive as the new, is a true 
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musical event that we can share via this two- 
record set. 

This album is another further step in The 
Band’s development. 

In the development of our music. 

The music of our age. 

This is ROCK OF AGES. 


TheBand 


IN CONCERT 


Capitol. 


PRODUCED BY THE BAND 
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THE BANDPLAYS ON 


‘Rock Of Ages’ 
Finally For Real 


By ROBERT BASLER 


Better late than never — 
much better, in fact. 

After months of promises, 
misinformation and delays, 
The Band has released its 
fifth album, “Rock of Ages,” 
(Capitol—SABB-11045). 

After several release dates, 
starting in May, came and 
went, and after Capitol an- 
hounced three different titles 
for the record, Band fans 
were left with little to work 
with but imagination. 

. Rumors spread about the 
forthcoming record as enthusi- 
asts of the group told each 
other Bob Dylan would be 
featured on the album, it 
would be a double record, it 
would feature a horn section, 
etc. 
. Aside from the fact that 
Dylan is not to be heard, the 
éther rumors were surprising- 
accurate. What was finally 
released was a double album, 
recorded in concert last New 
Year’s eve at the Academy of 
Music, New York. And, yes, 
the group is backed by some- 
thing new, an ensemble of 
$axes, trumpets, trombones 
and other horns. 
Fans who recoil in horror 


at this last bit of information, 
fearing the group may have 
turned into a Blood, Sweat 
and Tears or Chicago, may 
rest easy. There are already 
enough groups like that, heav- 
en knows, and The Band isn’t 
about to join their brassy 


ranks. 


Rather, Robbie Robertson, 
Levon Helm, Richard Manuel, 
Garth Hudson and Rick Dan- 
ko play as they always did, | 
with their five back-up men | 
filling what few gaps in sound 
are left, and Band fans know 
it’s hard to get a note in 
edgewise around Hudson’s or- 
gan and Manuel’s piano. 

The two brand new offer- 
ings are “Hang Up My Rock 
and Roll Shoes,” a loud 
throwback to the 1950s, and 
“Get Up Jake,” a very typi- 
cal Band song. Though it was 
written years ago and includ- 
ed in early Band songbooks 


“Jake” 


was never recorded 


by the group, though it cer- 
tainly should have been. The 
tune is a good one and the 
song comes across with the 
same friendly delivery as oth- 
er early Band songs, such as 
“When You Awake’ from the 
group’s second album. 
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y New Groups Debut In 13-Album Release 


Cones fo Tn, toes portant new contemporary 


singer. 
Country and Western releas- 
es for the month include “The 
. Best of Buck Owens and Su- 
san Raye; Bobbie Roy's 
“I'm Your Woman;”.“Stonin’ 
Around” by Dick Curless; 
Anita Carter's “So Much 
Love,” and “Stoney Ed- 


wards,” the singer's third 

Capitol album. 

In July, Shelter Records 
will present Leon Russell's 
“Carney,” the performer-song- 
writer's third solo album and 
a challenging change of 
direction. On Island Records, 
“Reebop,” a solo album by 
Traffic’s drummer, Re ebop 
Kwaku Baah, will be issued. 


albums comprise the Capitol- 
Island-Shelter Records release 
this month. 


Headlining the release is 
The Band's two-record set, 
“Rock of Ages,” recorded live 
last December at New York's 
Academy of Music. In addi- 


Continued From Page 45 


to work with Toussaint, a 
noted New Orleans-based 
musician-songwriter-rec- 
ord producer, on some 
horn touches. 
The horns are apparent 
from the opening track, 
"Baby; Don't You Do It," 
a Holland-Dozier-Holland 
sofg that the Band has. 
often used in concert but 


Unlike the retrospec- 
tive quality of the Band's 
album, the live half of 
“Everybody's in Show- 
biz” is a specific look at 
the Kinks’ last concert 
tour, most of the songs 
coming from the "Mus- 
well Hillbillies" album. 
Much of the second half 
of the album is devoted 
to Ray Davies’ sometimes 
satirical, sometimes pain- 
fully introspective com- 
mentaries on discomforts 
and discouragements of 
being a pop music star. 
It, too, deserves a spot in 
your record collection. 

The Band's “Reck of 
Ages" (Capitol SABB 
11045)—When discussing 
his ‘plans last winter for 
this album, the Band's 
Robbie Robertson spoke 
of the album in terms ,of 
adding color to the | 
group's stark, economical 
arrangements 

"The black and white 
photos on our album cov- 
ers reflect the raw atti- 
tude of ovr music," he 
said. "The songs have 
been a little underdone 
rather than the other 
way, In the live album, 
we want to add just a 
touch of color. Something 
like a cry or a moan to it. 
Just a touch that can 
come through without 
bringing anyone down or 
getting in the way." 

Rather than simply 
play the song the way 
they appear on the 
Band's four Capitol al- 
bums, the group that first 
gained national attention 
as the band behind Bob 
Dylan took advantage of 
their New York concerts 


Please Turn to Page 51 


POP RECORDS 
New Sets 


by Band 
and Kinks 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


the Band. The horn work 
is much like adding ita- 
lics to One or two ‘words 
in a sentence or para- 
graph. 

Side One continues 
with “King Harvest," a 
particularly effective 
"Caldonia Mission," the 
rather routine "Get Up 
Jake” (he only Robert- 

not previously recorded. ~ som song on the album 
It is also apparent on this that the Band hadn't pre- 
track (which is apparent- viously recorded) and 
ly going to be released as 
a single) that the use of 
the horns is controlled in 
the album. The five-man 
horn section is used al- 
most as a single addition- 
al instrument, not as a 
competing entity with 


Shape I'm Tn,” "Unfaith- 
ful Servant" and "Life is 
a Carnival" (the song 
fram the "Cahoots" al- 
bum that features, both 
here and.in its original 
version, a spirited, almost 
hectic Toussaint horn ar- 
rangement). 

The album's final side 
features a seven-minute 
organ solo by Garth Hud- 
son ‘including a dash of 
"Auld Lang Syne" in re- 
cogition of the concert's 
New Year's Eve setting) 
that leads into "Chest 
Fever." The album closes 
with a fireball, infectious 
version of the late Chuck 
Willis’ "(I Don't Want to) 
Hang Up My Rock and 
Roll Shoes," the best 
choice for an AM hit sin- 
gle. Though Bob Dylan 
joined the Band on stage 
for one in the series of 
New York concerts, he 
doesn't appear on the al- 
bum, 

The Kjnks*. "“Every- 
body's in Showbiz" 
(RCA VPS 6055)—I was 
disappointed the first 
time I saw the Kinks in 
person. The English rock 
group, whose records I 
had so long enjoyed and 
respected (from such pri- 
mitive early rockers as 
"You Really Got Me" to 
such tly knit, sharply 
satirical albums as “Ar- 
thur" and *Lola"), seem- 
ed so Intentionally disor- 
ganized on stage that it 
appeared to be doing a 
burlesque of itself. 

But, after being coun- 
seled by a longtime 
Kinks concert fanatic 
that this apparent an- 
archy was both the charm 
of the group and:a logical 


Please Turn to Page 60 


ever put on a rock album. 
Beginning with what 
seems like the original 
arrangement of “Stage 
Fright" (if there are any 
horns on the track, they 
are hard to find), then a 
version of "The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie 
Down" that uses a horn 
in just the "cry or moan" 
way Robertson had pic- 
tured. It is followed by 
"Across the Great Di- 
vide," "This Wheel's on 
Fire" and “Rag Mama 
“Rag,” an upbeat tune 
that ‘benefits from the 
use of horns. 

Side Three continues 
on a strong note with 
"The Weight" (no notice- 
able use of horns), "The 


"W. S. Walcott Medicine 

,""a song that bene- 

fits from the use of horns. 

A good, but not over- 
whelming opening side. 

But things get infinite- 


y be 
one ~ 


@ Since the Band and the 
Kinks are among the 
half-dozen best rock 
groups in the world, the 
release this week of new, 
two-record album sets by 
both groups is cause for 
celebration indeed. 

"Rock of Ages," the 
Band's first live album, 
was recorded last Decem- 
ber at the Academy of 
Music in New York City, 
while the Kinks’ "Every- 
body's in Showbiz" is half 
live and half new studio 
material. 

For those who have 
found the Band's five- 
piece instrumentation 
nearly perfect in its econ- 
emy, Allen Toussaint’s 
horn arrangements on 
some songs may seem un- 
necessary at times, but 
the album, both as a re- 
flection of the Band's mu- 
sic until now and for 
some songs that genuine- 
ly benefit from the horns, 
is a valuable, impressive 
work, 


on Side Two, 
e finest sides 
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The Band Produces Live ‘Rock of Ages’ 


I THE HARTFORD COURANT: Saturday, October 7, 1972 


Rock of Ages (Capitol SABB 
1145), might be subtitled “The 
Band's greatest hits.” Their 
fifth album, it is somewhat ex- 
perimental and Very live. 

The 17 cuts on this double al- 
bum were recorded before an 
appreciative audience at the 
Academy of Music in New York 
at the end of last year, 

Included are such well-known 
Robbie Robertson tunes as ‘’The 
Weight,” “Stage Fright,’ and 
“The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down,” each immediately 
recognized and applauded by 
the listeners. But the oerasion 
also served to introtiuce several 

t Bend renper- 
e including Rohertson Get 
Jake,’ and “Tjon’t Do It,” 
rowed from Hotiand-Dozier- 


additions ta The 


at k nz Band mu- 
sicians for this performance is a 
horn ensemble consisting of 
Snocky Young on trumpet and 
flucelhorn. Howard Johnson on 
baritone sax, tuba and euphon- 
jum, Joe Farrell on tenor and 
soprano saxes and Enelish horn 
Earl MeIntyvre on trombone 
ind J, D, Parron on alto sux 
and clarinet 
New Orleans’ Allen Toussaint 
put together the horn arrange 
ments, which undergird, high- 


up the fire 


light and generally surround the 
melody but never get in the 
way. 

The Band is Robertson, Rick 
Danko, Richard Manuel, Garth 
Hudson and Levon Helm var- 
iously on guitar, mandolin, 
bass, drums, violin. p‘an), clav- 
inette, organ, tenor and soprano 
saxophones, and vocals 

The music is the solid. inven- 
tive, untamed country-leaning 
rock that is responsible for the 
veneration — an adulation — of 
many fans. 

The reason for The Band's 
professionalism, honed while 
playing together for more than 
19 years, is colorfully described 
in the extensive, interesting lin- 
er note poster accompanying the 
alh wm 

“The Hawks fas they were 
known while playing with Rock 
abilly King Ronnie Hawkins) 
played mainly in Canada and 
the southern states taverns and 
where folks came after 
work and got drunk. Down 
South, in burlesk bars, small 
supper clubs, risk-your-life 
joints and beer halls. They also 
played at football victory par- 
ties, where they'd have to go 
knee-derp in beer cans to get to 
the stage, They played six or 
seven nights a week, The pace 


Dars, 


Fred Lombardi for Capitol Records. 


Robbie Robertson of The Band 


was grueling. They traveled to 
gigs in Hawkins’ Cadillac, with 
a trailer behind hauling equip- 
ment with two big hawks paint- 
ed on either side. Ong week off 
a year,” 

Later they played with Sonny 
Boy Williamson and Bob Dylan 
and each experience influenced 
the group's music. As an exam- 
ple, for a native Canadian to 
write “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down,"" Robertson 
must have completely im- 
mersed himself in the music 
and history and culture of the 
South. Small wonder that much 
of The Band's sound is pure 
grits and molasses. 

This flavor seems particularly 
evident on side one with “Don’t 
Do It,”’ ‘King Harvest,” “Cale- 
donia Mission,” “Get Up Jake,” 
and “W.S. Walcott Medicine 
Show." Of these, the first two 
are particularly well dene 

Side two opens with “Smge 
Fright,” described by Jim Bro- 
dey in the notes as Rick's 
hoarse vocal, breeding a whole 
other kind of precision, done in 
the rhythm of an old-time Be- 
guine, that goes straight from 
the Latin beat into four-time 
thumps."’ Top that, if pou can. 

Then comes “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down,’’ merg- 
ing into ‘Across the Great Div- 
ide,’ Dylan's “Wheels on Fire,” 
and one of the album’s best 
numbers, “Rag Mama Rag.” 

Side three goes through “The 
Weight,” “The Shape I'm In,” 
and ‘Unfaithful Servant,” with 
a nice mandolin solo, and ends 
with another of the album's up- 
tempo goodies, “Life Is A Car- 
nival,” with the horns really 
coming on. 

But the time side four hits the 
turntable the listener has been 
well primed for a climactic fin- 
ish 

It begins with Garth Hudson's 
eight-minute organ introduction, 
“The Genetic Method,"’ about 

which Brodey has these authori- 
tative observations: “(It com- 
bines) funeral parlor chants, 
Irish lullabies, jazz spasms, gos- 
pel hyms, Gregorian clusters an 
squiggly wah-wah boostings,”’ 

That tour de force shifts into 
a blasting number, “Chest Fe- 

ver,” and the album ends wth a 
boundy, horn-propelled Chure! 
Willis oldie, “I Don't Want To 
Hang Up My Rock And Roll 
Shoes,’ The crowd hated to iet 
them quit. 

Typical of most “live’’ record- 
ings, there are occasional off- 
key moments and ragged vo- 
cals. But these are at the same 
time kept to a minimum, in the 
ease of flubs, and in keeping 
with the spontaneous feeling of 

the music, in the case of the vo- 


cals, Band fans won't mind the 
slightly monotonous style on 
most cuts 

Technically, there are no 
complaints about the recording 
or the mixing. Perhaps the yo- 


cals could have been a little 
more distinct, you're liable to 
miss such Robertson iyric chue- 
kles as “Now tell me, Hon’, 
whatcha done with the gun?” 

— J. GREG ROBERTSON 


Inner-City Students 
Become Theatergoers 


Some 120 high schoo) students 
from Hartford's inner city will 
see and discuss plays at the 
Hartford Stage Company this 
season through a program spon- 
ored by Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co, and the Clay 
Hill Recreation Center 

A different group of 20 high 
schoo! sophomores and juniors, 
chosen by the Clay Hill center 
will attend each play, There are 
six plavs this season 

The day before each play, 
Connecticut Mutual Life volun 


New Poll Shows 


1eers 
dents 
Clay 
play 

The students 


will meet with the stu- 
attending that play at the 
Hill cetter to discuss the 
will be attending 
Wednesday student-matinee per- 
formances, and will meet with 
the actors and production crew 
after the performance 

The first play will be Mo 
liere’s “The Misanthrope," and 
other plays to be produced this 
eason include Tennessee Wil 
liams’ “A Streetcar Named De- 
Sire” and Harold Pinter's “Old 
Time 


Student Presidents, 
Don’t Reflect Majoril 


In a special sturty conducted 
Sept. 27 and 28. interviewers for 
the national Campus Opinion 
survey taked with a sampling of 
college student body presidents 
and school newspaper editors 
throughout the country. By a 
margin of nearly eight to one, 
student presidents preferred 
Sen. George McGovern to Presi- 
dent Nixon in the "72 election 
Among editors of student papers 
who were surveyed, the South 
Dakota senator was preferred 
five to one over the President. 
Perhaps what is most s'gnifi- 
cant about this latest poll is its 
indication of how young people 
and the ideas they bea can be 
easily misread, 

The difference between the 
opinions of those on the college 
campuses who are in a position 
to lead and reflect collegian at- 
titudes, and those borne by the 
total student body, appears to 
be even greater than that al- 
ready shown between college 
students in general and the 
nearly threefold 18 to 24 year 
olds who are not in the class- 
rooms 

As an example, while students 
still prefer McGovern, the sena 
tor's margin is not nearly as 
strong ag might be indicated by 
his eight to one backing among 


student body presidents. In ac- 
tuatitv. the campus prefence for 
Sen. MeGovern is more like one 
and a half to one (August sur- 
vey—MeGovern 57.8 per cent to 
Nixon 359 per cent) 

The large majority of college 
students, however, are—as one 
would expect—far vocal 
and politically active than are 
their elected campus leaders 
(The reader should bear in 
mind that, in many cases, stu- 
dent body presidents are, in 
fact, elected by a small minori- 


Opinion 
ty of the total number attending 
a part'cular school.) Thus, what 
support Nixon does have on the 
college campus is oftentimes re- 
garded as surprising 

This same type of situation 
exists when looking at the epia 
ions of the entire 18-to-24-year 
old population‘some 25 million) 
and the ‘72 pres‘dential race 
again offers a good examole 
Nixon is currently given a slivht 
lead among those first-time vot 
ers—one which is owing to the 
fact that among noncollege 
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Rock of Ages 
The Band 
Capitol SA BB-11045 


BY RALPH J. GLEASON 


There is, if my addition and 
the record company’s listed 
times are correct, precisely one 
hour, I! minutes and II sec- 
onds of music on this album 
and it is the bargain of the de- 
cade at your favorite discount 
house. Recorded during the 
Band’s four-night gig at the 
end of 1971 at New York's 
Academy of Music (you can 
hear a “Happy New Year” 
from the audience) it is a live- 
in-person double LP concert 
album. 

Live albums (what's a dead 
one?) do not always work in 
electric music because of the 
complexity of set up and the 
usual necessity for precise con- 
trol of the sound. But this al- 
bum, even on first hearing 
(and it gets better and better 
the more you listen to it) im- 
mediately joms the ranks of 
such celebrated in-person re- 
cordings as Mingus at Mon- 
terey, Count Basie in Sweden, 
Duke Ellington’s Seattle Con- 
cert, Miles at the Blackhawk 
and Ray Charles at Atlanta. 
In other words, it is a classic; 
17 beautiful tracks (The Band 
played 18 numbers at the last 
concert I went to) and at the 
discount price the equivalent of 
a concert ticket except you 
can take it home and play it. 

My litany of sacred “live” 
albums above listed is mainly 
jazz. Even the Stones concert 
LP didn’t quite make it for me 
and, aside from some tracks 
from Janis, the Airplane and 
the Grateful Dead, electric 
music has fared better in the 
studio, as far as records go, 





than on the stage. But we've 
all regretted it and hoped for 
some way to preserve that 
crackling moment which blew 
our minds so that we could 
take it from the top and start 
right over again, This one lets 
us do it, thank God. 

The problem in concert re- 
cordings is more than the dif- 
ference in the possible exercise 
of control. In a studio you can 
do it over as well as add to it 
if you don’t like what you have 
the first time. On a concert re- 
cording you get to do it once 
and that’s it. And as far as I 
know, this album presents the 
Band’s music precisely as it 
went down at the Academy of 
Music. Robbie says, inciden- 
tally, that about 80% of it was 
from the last night of a three- 
night gig. 

The Band has always given 
a strong impression of precise 
control in its albums and in tts 
concerts more attention has 
been paid to set up and sound 
than almost any group of 
which I can think. Their suc- 
cess here is all the more sur- 
prising since this album was 
not only done in concert but 
done with the addition of a 
horn section (“We're gonna 
try something tonight we've 
never done before,” Robbie 
says in opening the show) 
which had only one rehearsal 
before the concert. That is a 
tribute to Allen Toussaint, who 
arranged the horns. Toussaint 
aided on the last Band LP, of 
course, and is someone for 
whom Robbie has had deep 
admiration since “I was a kid 
starting out.” Back there with 
“Mother-in-Law” and the rest. 

For a brief time on tour the 
Band had a horn section and 
of course they have always 








taken advantage of Garth 
Hudson’s ability to play wind 
imstruments as well as key- 
boards. So the idea of horns 
was in itself not so revolution- 
ary, but it is who the horn 
players are and what Tous- 
saint did with them that just 
knocks me out. 

On trumpet and flugelhorn 
is Snooky Young, unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest lead 
trumpet players in the history 
of jazz and a veteran of the big 
bands of Jimmie Lunceford, 
Count Basie, Lionel Hampton 
and Benny Carter as well as 
hundreds of studio groups 
and several TV _ talk 
bands. When you hear him hit 
that high trumpet shake on 
“WS. Walcott Medicine 
Show,” think of him as he used 
to be in the Basie brass sec- 
tion, sitting there, the ultimate 
in cool nonchalance, doing 
those incredible things with 
only one hand holding the 
trumpet. 

Howard Johnson, who plays 
baritone sax, tuba and euphon- 
tum, has played and record- 
ed with Ray Charles, Gerald 
Wilson, Miles Davis and Gil 
Evans, and is the man who 
contributed that amazing 
sound to Taj Mahal’s “Dixie.” 
Joe Farrell (tenor and soprano 
sax and English horn) is a fa- 
miliar on the New York jazz 
scene, having been with Elvin 
Jones and Mingus (currently 
with Chick Corea) and having 
recorded extensively. Earl Mc- 
Intire is a young (I7 years 
old!) trombonist who was a 
member of the touring tuba 
section that Howard Johnson 
put together for Taj Mahal, 
while J.D. Parron is a reed- 
man from St. Louis who'd only 
been in New York two weeks 


show ~ 


when he was picked for this 
date. 

Add these musical person- 
alities to the members of the 
Band plus Toussaint and you 
have an amalgam of rock, 
country, blues, jazz, free form, 
and classical influences in 
playing in addition to the folk, 
rock, kids’ songs, campfire 
singalong, protestant church 
and soul music sounds in the 
group’s material and vocal 
sound. It is a kind a summa- 
tion of American music, if you 
will. A cultural mix unequaled 
in contemporary music. 

The horns are a tremendous 
asset to the album in every 
way. Whereas in the past, the 
shadings of color and texture, 
as far as the instruments go, 
were contributed mainly by 
Garth’s doubling, in this per- 
formance they are enhanced 
and extended by the astute use 
of the horns. The Band is a 
remarkable group of instru- 
mentalists in the first place: 
Consider the fact that the 
group has three first-rate lead 
singers, two incredible drum- 
mers, and can avail itself of 
doubles on piano and various 
stringed instruments as well 
as the instruments Garth 
plays. When you can make 
music like this, you don’t need 
to talk. At all. 

Vocally, of course, the Band 
is unique. Their development 
of a style which encompasses 
all the aspects of the human 
voice on the part of each of the 
singers affords them a flexi- 
bility no other contemporary 
group can match. Listen to 
these records on earphones 
with the volume turned up and 
you can get the full flavor of 
their voices, the subtlety with 
which they sneak in and out of 


ensemble vocal passages and 
the way in which they can 
switch from one lead to anoth- 
er not only effortlessly but 
with such a similarity in tim- 
bre and phrasing that you may 
not catch it first time round. 
Earphones also give you the 
added pleasure of picking up on 
all the weird shit Garth Hud- 
son contributes on his various 
keyboards in the backgrounds 
of the emsemble passages and 
behind the vocals, each time 
almost providing a full solo 
improvisation. 

The songs on the album 
are, with two exceptions, from 
their other Capitol LPs. One 
of the exceptions is a new 
song, “Get Up Jake,” which, 
while it is a good enough num- 
ber, is for me the weakest ef- 
fort on the album. The other 
exception is the opening track, 
“Don't Do It,” which is avail- 
able only on one of the bootleg 
LPs, the Los Angeles concert. 
There are four songs from Big 
Pink, five from The Band, 
three from Stage Fright and 
one from Cahoots, (“Life is a 
Carnival”). Eight, including 
“Don’t Do It,” are on the Los 
Angeles concert bootleg and 
the remarkable thing about 
all of them is that they run 
almost exactly the same length 
of time as in their other ver- 
sions. 

When songs are recorded 
first, then played on concert 
tours and then recorded “live” 
later, they mellow down and 
sometimes drop in tempo and 
usually change in length. All 
of these songs have mellowed 
down and now and then the 
tempo ts a bit slower. The re- 
sult is that the performances 
here are, for me at any rate, 
superior in every case to both 
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the originals and to the boot- 
leg versions. The differences 
are in the occasional addition 
of a voice on the spur of the 
moment and an occasional 
change in a lyric or tricky 
switch in lead singing. That 
and the unbelievably mellow 
yet intense feeling which per- 
vades both LPs. 

It is very clear on these LPs 
that the feeling and the spirit 
that was in the concert hall has 
been captured in the record- 
ing. It began right away, Rob- 
bie says. “As soon as we kick- 
ed off the first song, it was 
over. We weren't even touch- 
ing ground. You could see the 
sound covering the people. It 
was the greatest experience of 
our life, we were overwhelm- 
ed by the feeling it gave.” It 
was New Year’s Eve, a good 
time Saturday night ball from 
start to finish. 

When I first started listen- 
ing to these albums I wonder- 
ed whether or not the se- 
quence of songs was the same 
on the LPs as at the concert 
because every rearrangement 
effects how the ultimate pro- 
gram sounds. But as I listened 
1 forgot all about that point. 
It doesn’t make any difference 
because the way the tracks are 
sequenced here is right within 
itself and a concert album, in 
this case anyway, is a thing 
apart from the concert itself. 

“Don't Do It (doncha break 
my heart),” that great Holland- 
Dozier-Holland number, opens 
the concert beginning with a 
permutation of Bo Diddley 
rhythm, the guitar and piano 
riffs and the horns behind the 
vocals and two guitar solos 
by Robbie surrounding the 
last vocal chorus. At the end, 
Robbie and guitar have it 
again. Levon sings lead on 
this with Rick and Richard 
adding the harmony. A rush- 
ing quality of excitement. 

“King Harvest,” one of Rob- 
bie’s most deeply nostalgic 
compositions and one which 
expresses the common _her- 
itage of the Band, has a love- 
ly guitar solo by Robbie over 
the horns which are quite un- 
obtrusive throughout as they 
fill in the background punc- 
tuating the phrases. Richard 
sings lead with Levon on har- 
mony and there is a deeper 
feeling of warmth to this ver- 
sion than to the other versions. 

“Caledonia Mission” is one 
of Rick’s best vocals ever, and 
there is a sax obbligato to it 
which is delightful. Look for it 
just where Rick sings “I do be- 
lieve in your hexagram . . .” 

“Get Up Jake” has Richard 
singing lead with Rick and 
Levon harmonizing and Rob- 
bie plays a lovely guitar solo 
(it's another of his tunes). 
While it is not a let down, it 
does not, at least so far, move 
me as the previous tracks do. 

“W.S. Walcott Medicine 
Show” closes the first side, 
with the horns giving it a de- 
lightful dixieland feeling in- 
cluding some fine sliding tail- 
gate trombone from McIntire. 
Garth Hudson has an out- 
standing tenor sax solo on this 
track, one of his best. The horn 
players were cheering him on, 
Robbie says, blowing with one 
fist in the air. It was a de- 
served tribute because, appre- 
hensive as he was to be per- 
forming before these cele- 


brated jazz men, Garth Hud- 
son really dug in and blew 
himself a solo. 

Side one is a knockout all 
on its own. Side two begins 
with “Stagefright,” Robbie's 
classic analysis of the perform- 
ing artist. Rick sings it beauti- 
fully, including a delightful 
“hoo hoo” after the line “he 
gets to sing just like a bird.” 
Garth has a fine organ solo 
and they go out on Robbie and 
Garth and in the earphones it 
sounds like a 70-piece orches- 
tra with Howard Johnson un- 
derlining every bass note with 
his beautiful sound. 

“The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down,” which Robbie 
wrote for Levon so he could 
get it all out, all the heritage 
of his time and place, is a won- 
derful track. Snooky Young 
contributes a bugle call open- 
ing packed with nostalgia, 
wrenching from the . heart 
chords the sounds of "way back 
home and later throwing in a 
touch of “Swanee River” just 
to make sure you get the point. 
There is a moving ensemble 
passage with interior shifting 
harmony by the horns and 
then they segue into “Across 
the Great Divide” which has 
a dixieland feeling when the 
horns sing out and some more 
mad scientist organ music by 
Garth. 

“This Wheel’s on Fire,” 
Rick Danko’s collaboration 
with Dylan, has some beauti- 
ful tuba on the bottom, a de- 
lightful passage of unison gui- 
tar and organ before Robbie's 
guitar solo plus some truly 
wild piano by Richard. Rick 
sings it and everyone joins in. 

“Rag Mama Rag,” which I 
believe was the Band's best 
selling single record, is sung 
by Levon and has Garth play- 
ing the piano this time, a wild, 
eccentric, abandoned solo that 
is like an old Cripple Clarence 
Lofton bit in its straight out 
use of dissonance and discon- 
tinuity. Howard Johnson’s tu- 
ba adds another dimension 
again as side two ends. 

“The Weight” opens side 
three with Levon singing and 
Robbie, Richard and Rick on 
harmony. It is the classic song 
of poetic symbols in the Band’s 
repertoire and one of their 
most successful numbers. 
Rick’s bass is simply beautiful 
to hear and Richard’s piano 
obbligato is intriguing. 

“The Shape I'm In” is 
slightly slower and groovier 
than the original and there is 
an impressive organ solo 
which evolves into a long in- 
strumental passage with Rob- 
bie’s guitar. On this track Rick 
Danko gets the best tone | 
have ever heard from a Fender 
bass. At times it sounds like 
an upright bass, it is so mellow 
and sweet. 

“Unfaithful Servant” is in- 
troduced by a voice from the 
audience yelling “Happy New 
Year!” It’s an unusually warm, 
moving version of this ex- 
quisite song and is the best 
vocal Rick contributes, possi- 
bly the best he’s done. 

“Life is a Carnival” has Le- 
von and Rick singing plus a 
fantastic instrumental passage 
with Robbie’s guitar leading 
the horns through a repeated 
jazz riff that is simply wild. 
It ends side three in an amaz- 
ing blaze of excitement. 


Side four is a masterpiece 
all by itself, one of the most in- 
credible performances by any 
band on record. It opens with 
“The Genetic Method,” which 
is Garth Hudson’s name for 
his organ solo that once was 
merely the prelude to “Chest 
Fever” but is now an instru- 
mental tour de force in which 
he combines all his vast 
knowledge of the whole range 
of music into one unbelievable 
solo shot. | find Garth's or- 
gan playing a continual de- 
light. He never blatantly 
quotes from his sources but 
rather builds improvisations 
on quotes, hinting at them and 
ringing changes in your ears 
that haunt you. He has master- 
ed the use of dissonance and 
the unexpected note in a line 
in something of the manner of 
Thelonious Monk. I break up 
laughing at what Garth does, 
and then am totally frustrated 
trying to sort out the rear- 
rangement of music he pre- 
sents in this Kaleidoscopic fa- 
shion. The ‘only thing I can 
compare it to is Dylan’s har- 
monica solos at concerts when 
he was totally carried away. 
Garth runs. through nursery 
rhymes, Celtic reels, late night 
show organ music, old hymns 
and ancient popular melodies 
and even gives us “Auld Lang 
Syne” for a Happy New Year's 
good measure, slipping swift- 
ly into “Chest Fever.” 


Richard sings “Chest Fe- 
ver” with Levon, Robbie and 
Rick on harmony and the glor- 


. jous horns punching out riffs 


after the vocals, a furious solo 
from Garth and the churning 
rhythm and plunging horns 
taking it out. It was a fine 
climax and could only have 
been followed (after shouts for 
“More! More! More!”) by 
‘Rock ‘n’ Roll Shoes.” Levon 
sings this with Robbie and 
Rick harmonizing and the 
horns laying down a big band 
riff that is so good you want it 
to go on all night. The drums, 
tuba and bass swing like mad 
and Robbie plays two guitar 
solos on this track which I rank 
among the best he has ever 
done for pure economical ex- 
citement. From the beginning 
to the end of side four, the en- 
tire side simply cooks with a 
crackling, roaring, swinging 
energy that leaves you breath- 
less at the end. Rock & roll 
is surely here to stay if the 
Band has anything to do with 
it. Everybody take a bow! 





Buddy Guy & Junior Wells 
Play the Blues 
Aico 33-364 


by Pete Welding 


One of the things Junior and 
Buddy have in common is their 
healthy respect for blues tradi- 
tion; it probably accounts in 
large measure for the highly 


satisfying character of the bulk 
of their recorded work over the 
years. Each has used tradition 
as a springboard to the develop- 
ment of a strongly individual 
performing style—Junior by 
tempering a basic Sonny Boy 
Williamson I harmonica style 
with gleanings from Little 
Walter, Buddy by devising a 
personalized variant of B.B. 
King-styled modern guitar, pos- 
sibly through the retention of 
certain aspects of more funda- 
mental Mississippi blues styles 
he heard there as a youth. The 
traditional roots of both per- 
formers are displayed exten- 
sively in this set of low-keyed, 
relaxed and generally tasty 


~ performances. 


In a way, this is one of the 
oldest-sounding modern blues 
LPs by this pair of young mod- 
ernists to be issued in a long 
while. The music sounds as 
though it might have been re- 
corded in the early or mid- 
Fifties. It’s just straight-ahead 
modern ensemble blues play- 
ed (and sung) with unhurried 
ease, fine rhythmic relaxation, 
with plenty of soulful feeling, 
and with absolutely no attempts 
at being “contemporary” or 
“hip” either in programming 
or in production. Most of the 
tunes are well-worn blues 
Staples (though not over-re- 
corded ones) and, while some 
are of more recent vintage than 
others, all have been aged in 
the wood. Junior’s version of “I 
Don’t Know” sounds older sty- 
listically than  singer-pianist 
Willie Mabon’s 1953 hit ver- 
sion of this old Cripple Clar- 
ence Lofton song. And then 
there are tunes like the old 
traditional piece “My Baby - .. 
Left Me a Mule to Ride,” “Bad 
Bad Whiskey,” Joe Liggins’ 
“Honeydripper,” and T-Bone 
Walker’s 1947 “T-Bone Shuf- 
fle” Junior even redoes a 
couple of his earlier records, 
the late Fifties “Come on in 
This House” and the early Six- 
ties “Messin’ with the Kid.” 
And the several recent com- 
positions partake of this same 
vintage spirit. 

I don’t mean to imply that 
the music sounds dated or out- 
moded, because it doesn’t. Tasty, 
heartfelt, convincing blues 
never really does. And that’s 
what marks this whole program: 
taste, conviction and plenty of 
deep feeling. The music is 
never flashy or unnecessarily 
showy, though there’s lots of 
quietly spectacular instrumental 
work by both of the principals; 
but the point is, it’s always ap- 
propriate. In fact, the most im- 
portant thing about this album 
is that everyone involved work- 
ed towards the same goal; the 
creation of a perfectly relaxed, 
rhythmically resilient, totally 
bluesy feeling and the gauge of 
their success is that the per- 
formances are as wholly enjoy- 
able as they are unpretentious. 


With the exceptions of a pair 
of 1972 Boston performances 
on which Guy is sensitively 
backed by the J. Geils Band 
(“This Old Foo!” and “Honey- 
dripper”), the balance of the 
album was recorded in 1970 at 
Criteria Studios with a band 
composed of Eric Clapton, gui- 
tar, A.C. Reed, tenor saxo- 
phone; Mike Utley, piano and 
organ; Leroy Stewart, bass; and 
Roosevelt Shaw, drums; Dr. 
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John replacing Utley on three 
of the pieces and Carl Radle 
and Jim Gordon substituting 
for. Stewart and Shaw on one. 
Tasty is as tasty does. % 

This engaging. nonhysterical 
album was well worth waiting 
for. 





A Song For You 
Carpenters 
A&M SP-3511 


by Stephen Holden 


While the Carpenters’ music 
is not particularly compelling, 
its lack of pretension lends it a 
bland integrity that is uncom- 
mon for middle-of-the-road 
pop music. The basis of this 
integrity is Karen’s singing, 
which grows more assured 
with each album. She is espe- 
cially strong in her lower reg- 
ister, and she shows the poten- 
tial of developing into an 


interesting stylist. The musical . 


value of Richard’s contribution 
to the Carpenter phenomenon, 
however, is another matter. 
The best that can be said for 
most of his arrangements is that 
they provide adequate support 
for Karen’s voice and have a 
recognizable stamp. What they 
lack is a sense of dramatic 
structure or interpretive style. 

The formula that Richard 
applies to his own songs, he ap- 
plies to everyone else’s as well. 
This is a shame, since many of 
the Carpenters’ records begin 
strikingly but then fail to gather 
momentum. The most obvious 
way in which this happens is 
that, time and again, the clarity 
of Karen’s vocal line is inter- 
rupted or joined by multi-track- 
ed “choral filler,” which 
tends to drain a Song of its per- 
sonality. It is the same fault 
that weakened countless pop 
records in the Forties and Fif- 
ties. 

Five songs are authored or 
co-authored by Richard. They 
vary in emotional range from 
cotton candy to ice milk, the 
best of them being the current 
hit single, “Goodbye to Love.” 
Richard sings solo on two cuts 
—“Piano Picker” and “Crystal 
Lullaby.” His voice is pleasant 
enough, but he seems to be 
afflicted with a very noticeable 
lisp. One cut, “Flat Baroque,” 
features Richard on the piano 
playing in a style that can only 
be described as Peter Nero- 
manque. 

The title cut, Leon Russell’s 
“A Song For You” is far and 
away the album's finest mo- 
ment. It is a great song that is 
rapidly achieving the classic 
status it deserves, and Karen 
communicates its poignancy 
with effortless serenity. The 
Carpenters have done well by 
Leon in the past, their version 
of “Superstar” standing as per- 
haps their finest record to date. 
Unfortunately, the album 
doesn’t contain any other very 
strong material. “Hurting 


July 28, 1973 

Watkins Glen, New York 
Watkins Glen Grand Prix Circuit 
Summer Jam 





July 27, the soundcheck: 
Instrumentals 

Don’t Do It 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 


July 28, the concert: 

Back To Memphis 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Shape I’m In 

The Weight 

Stage Fright 

| Shall Be Released 

Don’t Do It 

Endless Highway 

Too Wet To Work 

Chest Fever 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Jam 

Holy Cow 

Life Is A Carnival 

Saved 

Up On Cripple Creek 

Share Your Love With Me 

This Wheels On Fire 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Slippin’ & Slidin’ 

Rag Mama Rag 


Summer Jam: 

A Change Is Gonna Come 
Raining In My Heart 
Have You Ever Been Mistreated? 
Da Di De Day 

Not Fade Away 

All Around The World 
Warm And Tender Love 
Reelin' And Rockin’ 

There Is A Mountain 
Amazing Grace 

There Is A Mountain 


Notes: 

Audience audio recording. 

Audience films. 

“Too Wet To Work” officially released on “Across the 
Great Divide” in 1994. 

“Too Wet To Work” and “Jam” officially released on 
“Live at Watkins Glen” in 1995. 
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By MIKE BOYER 

WATKINS GLEN — The Grateful 
Dead were out in front at “Summer Jam” 
Saturday, a spot they richly deserve. 

The Dead have been out in front of 
much of the youth culture for at least half 
dozen years. 

They opened the 12-hour music festival 
and carried the crowd through about five 
hours of fine rock music. 

Extended musical jams featuring the 
guitar work of Jerry Garcia and Bob Weir 
has been the trademark of the band since 
its beginning and Saturday was no ex- 
ception. 

Garcia and Weir worked their guitar 
magic over the crowd and the crowd was 
theirs. 

The Dead worked smoothly and ef- 
fectively building their compositions. 

In a fine display of control the Dead 
built the intensity of their music and then 
let it ebb. Then built it again to a higher 

ak 


About midway through their set they 
brought the crowd to its feet with a hand 
clapping, foot stomping rendition of 
“Truckin’,”’ a Dead classic. 

They softened later for the slow paced 
“He’s Gone”? — particularly poignant 
because of the death earlier this year of 
organist Ron (Pigpen) McKernan. 


WAL NOT Of CALLING REAL THCKETS! 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM, Eimira, N.Y., July 29, 1973 


The Hills Were Alive with the Sound of Music 


The Dead was followed on stage later 
in the afternoon by The Band, a group 
which has had an impact on rock on the 
east coast something akin to the Dead's 
on the west coast. 

The Band came on in the wake of a 
rousing finale by the Dead and started in 
with a fine up tempo version of ‘Loving 
You.” 


In contrast to the extended jams by the 
Dead, The Band moved slowly from 
number to number. 


At one point leader Jaime Robertson 
asked the crowd if it minded the delay 


between numbers, but the crowd didn’t. 


seem to mind. 


Despite a driving rain in the middle of 
The Band’s set, most of the crowd didn’t 
budge. 


Later Saturday, “Summer Jam’”’ was 
to conclude with The Allman Brothers 
Band, a powerful rock band with a fine 
blues feeling. 


Early Saturday night rock fans at the 
concert were anticipating an all out jam 
among members of all three groups as a 
finale. 


In the crush of half a million people 
just how important is the music? 


Summer Jam promoter Shelley Finkel 
said Saturday the bands were the most 
important part of the event. 


The type of rock played by the three 
bands appeals to special kind of rock fan 
who comes to listen to the music. 


The Dead, The Allman Brothers Band 
and The Band were selected for that very 
reason, he said. 

A unique system, being used for the 
first time according to Finkel, was used at 
the concert to bring music to the crowd. 


The system, based on a tenth of a 
second delay in feeding the sound to the 
crowd, sprayed the music around the 
concert area and worked rather well. 

The sound system was provided by FM 
Productions with the assistance of the 
Dead, Finkel said, 

And for all those who didn’t make it to 
the concert, Finkel said each of the bands 
were recording its music in hopes of’ 
eventually putting it together in an 
album. 
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Gigantic Crowd Pulsates at Rock 


WATKINS GLEN, N.Y. (AP) — 
As many as 600,000 young persons 
sprawled elbow-to-elbow over a 90- 
acre hillside Saturday for a rock 
music concert rivaling the propor- 
tions of the famed Woodstock 
festival 

A brief but heavy thunder- 
shower drenched the crowd and 
turned dirt paths into mud Sat- 
urday evening, but the driving 
music continued. 

The rocking mammoth crowd 
tried to squeeze within view of the 
outdoor stage, but at least a third 
of the mass had to settle for spots 
out of sight and almost out of 
hearing of the performers. Some 
persons were a half mile away 
from the stage. 

State Police estimated the crowd 
at about 600,000 — double the 
number who had reached the con- 
cert site the day before. 


Shelley Finkel, co-promoter of 
the event, concurred with the 600,- 
000 estimate, and added, “I think 
before this thing is over, three 
quarters of a million people will 
have come and gone." 

“We had no idea this many peo: 
ple would come,” he said, noti 
that his paid ticket sales amount 
to only 150,000. 

He said gate personnel had 
stopped checking for tickets earlier 
in the week in order to keep traffic 
moving. This apparently prompted 
nonticket holders to crash the 
gates, he said. 

The concert was held at the 
Grand Prix race course which nor- 
mally accommodates crowds up to 
100,000 for automobile races 

“This is worse than Wood- 
stoek,” remarked a young concert 
worker attempting to guard the six- 
foot chain link fence surrounding 


WATKINS.GLEN 


the field. The: Woodstock festival 
drew a crowd of 400,000 and set the 
pace for a series of outdoor rock 
concerts throughout the nation. 

Mounted policemen made token 
efforts to divert the crowd from 
the backstage area without much 
success. 

Eventually, large sections of the 
fence were ripped down and peo- 
ple crossed into the backstage area 
freely 

Other spectators climbed to the 
roof of portable toilets and perched 
precariously for a better glimpse of 
the specially built musicians’ plat- 
form. 

“This is ridiculous,” was a 
frequent cry from disgruntled 
youths seated in sun-warmed field 
as temperatures reached into the 
mid-80s 

The first notes of music from 
The Grateful Dead marked the 
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climax of a week-long mass mi- 
gration to this western New York 
village. The influx swelled into 
massive traffic jams Thursday and 
Friday. 

All incoming routes to the con- 
cert area“were*blocked by aban- 
doned cars, track director Henry 
Valent said. The only fresh arrivals 
at the concert Saturday morning 
were those willing to hike on foot 
for 10 to 20 miles, he said 


Since Thursday, seven persons 
have died in traffie accidents while 
en route to the concert. The most 
recent victim was Barbara Errigo, 
20. of Brooklyn who died Saturday 
when a pickup truck carrying nine 
persons overturned near Mon- 
ticello 

When the concert opened on 
schedule at noon, a master of 
ceremonies said the crowd on hand 
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numbered “between 300,000 and 
400,000," 

Those attending the concert said 
no one had checked them for 
tickets which cost $10. 

The Grateful Dead led off to 
thunderous applause and rhythmic 
handclapping, starting a program 
that also headlined The Allman 
Brothers and The Band in sets 
expected to wind up sometime 
after midnight. 

As the music played, two 
helicopters circled the field 
monitoring crowd movements. 

The production rivaled not only 
Woodstock, but also the West Coast 
Altamont festival of 1969 which 
drew 300,000. 

“T can't understand why so many 
people came,” said Valent, the 
head of the Watkins Glen Grand 
Prix Corp. “The same program in 
Washington, D.C., drew 80,000. 
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WESTRUMENTA,” (The Rend) 4.00 


SUMMER JAM JULY "73 


SIDE ONE 
STEREO 


1, “BLUE SKY” (Allman Bros.) 7:05 

2. “JESSICA” (Allman Bros.) 10:00 

3. “THE NIGHT THEY DROVE OLD 
DIXIE DOWN" (The Band) 4:30 


SUMMER JAM JULY ‘ 


SIDE TWO 
STEREO 


. “INSTRUMENTAL” (The Band) 4:00 
. “RAINING IN MY HEART” 
(The Band) 3:30 
. “NOT FADE AWAY” 
(Greatful Dead) 14:00 


Here we are out in isolated coun- 
tryside and everybody came.” 

He said he would not want to see 
a second concert as large at the 
Glen. “We can't be a nuisance to 
the community,” he said. 

He said a more reasonable size 
for a rock festival at the track 
would be 150,000 to 200,000 per- 
sons. 

“This is the trial concert,” he 
said. “We'll judge from our ex- 
perience this time whether to allow 
any more.” 

The mile-long dirt lane leading 
from campgrounds into the concert 
field was lined with trucks and 
tables selling soft drinks, 
watermelon, flavored ice, T-shirts 
and stereo equipment. 

Scores of youths stood about 
hawking drugs of various kinds. 
Drug use was open and generally 
ignored by deputy sheriffs who 


Fest in Tiny Watkins Glen 


Staved on the fringe of the crowd. 


“I would say the main medical 
problems we're finding here are 
drug overdoses and cuts,” said a 
first aid worker, “The cuts come 
mostly from walking on broken 
glass, climbing fences and ac- 
cidents with hatchets. 4 


By population, according to the 
latest U.S. Census lists, the 600,000 
persons jamming the rock festival 
make tiny Watkins Glen a little 
smaller than Honolulu, Hawaii, 
630,000 and Jersey City, N.J., 609,- 
000; but somewhat larger than Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 557,000 and 
Nashville, Tenn., 540,000. 


It also makes those 80 actes of 
Watkins Glen more heavily pop- 
ulated than the individual states of 
Delaware, Nevada, Vermont. 
Wyoming and Alaska. 
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July 31 

Back To Memphis 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Shape I'm In 

The Weight 

Stage Fright 

| Shall Be Released 

Don't Do It 

Endless Highway 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

This Wheel's On Fire 

Saved 

Life Is A Carnival 

Share Your Love With Me 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Slippin' And Slidin' 


August 1 

Back To Memphis 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
The Shape I'm In 

The Weight 

Stage Fright 

| Shall Be Released 

Don't Do It 

Endless Highway 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 
Instrumental 

This Wheel's On Fire 

Life Is A Carnival 

Share Your Love With Me 

Up On Cripple Creek 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 


Notes: 


Soundboard and audience audio recording of 
the 31°. Soundboard recording of the 1™. 


ROOSEVELT STADIUM 
BACKSTAGE 
Ceres 








PET CAPITOL THEATRE, PASSAIC. N.J 


SLY & the - 
FAMILYSTONE | 


LY ISAT7:3048 11 PM 


Ef ROOSEVELT STADIUM, JERSEY CITY } 
3 DOG NIGHT if 
TREX = 

Sen JULY 26 AT 7:30 PM ig 





Sf CAPITOL THEATRE, PASSAIC, N.J ROOSEVELT STADIUM, JERSEY CITY 


) —- GRATEFUL DEAD ) 
FOCUS | The BAND 


JULY 30, 31, AUG.1 ATE PM 


{ROOSEVELT STADIUM, JERSEY CITY Le, | 


SANTANA 


AUG. 12 AT 7:30 P.M. 





JULY 27 AT 7:30 P.M. 


BT CAPITOL THEATRE, PASSAIC, NJ 
PREMIERE PERFORMANCE OF THE FIRST 
AUTHORIZED VERSION OF The WHO'S 


Gah AUG. 10 AT 7& 10:30 P.M. 





GET ROOSEVELT STADIUM. JERSEY CITY \ 
| BEACH BOYS 
POCO 


SeA_AUG. 25 AT 7:30 P.M. 


"GRAND FUNK 
AILROAD 


a AUG.18 AT 7:30 P.M, = Se 


(ROOSEVELT STADIUM, JERSEY CITY 
AUG. 31 AT 7:30 P.M. 


5 ! Sua ALLMAN BROTHERS | 
“a : : oa Ht Ot ae é x i = , e. _ BAND ln 


ST on os ee 
Stadium / Rte. 440, Jersey City, WN. lL ie Tickets Available at All Ticketron Outlets. For Info (212)644-4400. 
Also at Capitol Theatre Box Office in Passaic, New Jersey (201)778-2888. 
MI? alt Tickets $6.00. Available at All Ticketron Outlets. For Info (212)644-4400. sa siaiaas aeadtlboined isnsalcadaa ose ce hae 
Also at Capito! Theatre Box Office in Passaic, New Jersey (201)778-2888. /7/1/ = I Monarch Eot. Bureau, 326 Monon St Passat, Nd O7OSE. Spectty Concert & Date 


Mail Orders: ‘Send Selt-aciressed Stamped Eaveiope with Money Order tor Monarch Eni. Bureau, 126 Menrve St. Passaic, Mi 0705S. Specity Concer! & Date. 


A Monarch Entertainment Dureau Production. 


(July 30 was cancelled) 
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SWEET DREAMS AND QUIET DESIRES : BN nn, ais 85s diene. 0 
LINE— » \oa Wii, earsville 40 (Warner Bros.) 
we osterie AV LAOIL6F (UA) : | : a ape 7 cng oe gd 
FM programmers must pick up on this etal itil en 
album of some of the freshest gia ate ‘| with this album, M. Frog has created 
folk tunes In years. A funky ont ‘=== |incredibly diverse sounds that are as 
Know Where I’m Going” and a haunting ~——|accessible and enjoyable as they are 
“As Long As It’s You And Me” high- strange and unique, Oddly funny 
light a set of outstanding songs, super- lyrics and melodies round out the fine 
bly performed. sounds and the results are both daring 
Jand delightful. 





Cash | Box — April | 7, 1973 Thanks to: 


Donnia Whitted, Christopher Parker, Michael Reily, Paul Butterfield, 
John Simon, Rick Danko, Nick Jameson, June Millington 


Avalanche Ships 
‘Borderline’ LP 


HOLLYWOOD — Avalanche Rec- 
ords, the disk arm of the United Ar- 
tists Musie Publishing Group, is now 
shipping a debut LP entitled “Sweet 
Dreams and Quiet Desires’’ by Bor- 
derline. The group, consisting of 
James Rooney and Jonathan and Da- 
vid Gershen, is based in Woodstock, 
N.Y., where the album was recorded 
at Albert Grossman’s’ Bearsville 
Sound Studio. 

Bordertine’s recording sessions 
were filled out by many major Wood- 
stock musicians, including John Si- 
mon, Garth Hudson and _  Riechard 
Manuel from “The Band,”’ and Ben 
Keiths. 

Borderline is currently negotiating 
for a major North American person- 
al appearance tour, to be announced 
in the near future. 
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7 @ THAT'S ENOUGH FOR ME 
Wy PETER YARROW—Warner Bros. 2730 (5.98) 

A musical smorgasbord that features songs 
| recorded in England, New York and Ja- 
|| maica (where else?) and tunes by Yarrow, 
Paul Simon, Jimmy Cliff and Paul.Williams. 
Much is reggae-tinged and best cuts are 
“Isn't That So,” “Groundhog” and a beau- 
tiful single “Morning After.” 


GROUNDHOG Produced and written by Paul Simon 
Special help — Robby Robertson, Levon Helm. 
Garth Hudson 
Mandolin — David Bromberg 
Electric Guitar — David Spinoza 





Before it was over we enlisted both Dick Handle (aka 


Richard Manuel) and Campo Malaqua (aka Garth Hudson). Foracouple Recorded at A & R Studios. New York City 

of my tunes | wanted to have twin fiddles. I got my friend Kenny Kosek Mouth Harp—Pau! Buttertield 

to come up from New York and, as a long shot, called Vassar Clements, Recorded at Bearsville Sound Studio. New York 
who [had met with John Hartford in Washington. To my surprise, Vas- Second Electric Guitar—Jimmy Johnson 


Recorded at Muscle Shoals Sound Studio. Alaoama 


Mixed al Aengus Studios, Massachusetts 
Engineer—Jonn Nagy 


sar said he'd come up, so he and Kenny played beautiful twin fiddles 
on a country standard, “Good Woman’s Love,’ and a Cajun version of 
“Handsome Molly.” I was in heaven. Jon and I found ourselves sharing 
the producing chores during the overdubs and mixing, and we were 
thrilled with the results. We called ourselves Borderline and the album 


Sweet Dreams and Quiet Desires. 
"In It for the Long Run: A Musical Odyssey" by Jim Rooney 


A great new album. Ringo Starr 

7S back with some help from his 

friends! John Lennon, George 

Harrison, Paul McCartney, 

Linda McCartney, Klaus Voor- 

man, Billy Preston, Jim Keltner, 

= Marc Bolan, James Booker, Milt 

IV. SUNSE HINE LIFE FO) YR ME Ak ; Holland, Tom Scott, Nicky 
W. TAY F iw, VMOND ) | Hopkins, Vini Poncia, Jimmy 

Calvert, Lon and Derrek Van 


(es) Al LL 


< ‘G Hae i 


+ Lal al 


Abney ussion: Ringo Starr Hi. : ye A pe * Bay Eaton, Bobby Kéyes, Jack 


ary rison ) 
nat ew 
“ 
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fenticten George } Harriso son, mle ; ao . Nitzche, Robbie Robertson, 

Robt bie Rober oS |= ste Levon Helm, Rick Danko, David 

Mand me eee meme a P ‘ : Bromberg, Garth Hudson, Harry 

Pic Dav So Ws Th Mow Hilsson, Tom Hensley, Chuck 
David B g . ) Ve Car Finley, Richard Perry. 


Ac CC an. Ga ahaa ian 


Ul Dr ght | Ba SS: IKK Jaus Vi (orelansrtete: 


Se ee aS ee PF » Eas ; Available at your favourite 
Bach Is: George Harrison, 9” ‘ : record store. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
REPORT 


from 

Loraine 
Alterman 

in New York 


T STARTED 
when Peter 
Yarrow asked 
his friend Paul 
Simon if he 
had any songs 
he had not re- 


corded with 
Art Garfunkel. 

No, Paul ans- 
wered at first, 
then yes, there 
Was one. called 


“ Groundhog” he 
wrote around the 
same time as 
“ Bridge Over 
Troubled Water.” 
Artie had not 
wished to sing it 
and Peter was 
welcome to it. 

It ended up in 
a super session 
for Peter Yarrow 
with Paul Simon 
producing and 
playing guitar, 
Robbie Robertson 
c o-producing, 
Levon Helm on 
drums, Garth 
Hudson on organ, David 
Spinozza on guitar, David 
Bromberg on mandolin and 
Russell George (top session 
man, formerly upright bass- 
ist with Dizzy Gillespie) 
on Fender bass. Paul Butter- 
field will probably overdub 
a harmonica part before 
“ Groundhog” is pressed. 

The door up at A&R 
studios on seedy Seventh 
Avenue said “ closed session.” 
Melody Maker was the only 
outsider allowed to watch. 

The session the afternoon 
before had been a bummer 
according to both Peter and 


Paul, so everyone was 
nervous. Even superstars 
make mistakes, fans. 

Wearing a funky straw 


cowboy hat complete with 
rhinestone red, white and 
blue American flag pin on the 
crown, Peter zips from the 
control room into the studio 
helping Paul and Robbie work 
out the intro for the tune. 
Throughout the _ session, 
Paul swept up his eyebrows, 
contorted his face, waved his 
arms and pushed his torso 


When Paul Simon, The Band and Peter Yarrow 
record together, there’s only one word for it... 


PERSESSION! 


into the beat — conveying 
the sound and feeling he 
wanted with his body as well 
as his voice. 


Time means nothing to a 
perfectionist like Paul and for 
over an hour we went over 
and over a few phrases just 
to get the right sound. He 
can't get the right ching out 
of Levon’s cymbals and Peter 
borrows my key ring to tape 
on the cymbals but that 
doesn’t work. 

“ Albert must have a bigger 
key ring,”’ some yells out. 


Peter's manager, Albert 
Grossman, looking more like 
Ben Franklin than old Ben 


himself and sporting a short 
fur jacket (could it have been 
bear furl), stopped by to 
watch for a while with Rick 
Danko. 


Paul enters the _ control 
room to confer with Peter. 
Paul wants to change the 
lyric from “living a hobo’s 
life” to “living the hobo’s 
life.” Paul looks at me and 
laughs: “That’s the trouble 


with being from New York. 
You put in too many d’s and 
not enough t’s or th’s.” 


PAUL SIMON/PETER YARROW/ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


Meanwhile David Bromberg 
is getting nervous. It’s 9.30 
p.m. and he’s supposed to be 
onstage with his band at 
Gerde’s Folk City in the 
Village at 10:15. 


“Tell them to hold off,” 
says Paul. “Tell them we'll 
all come down to play. We're 
on top of it and should have 
it in a half hour.” 

At 9:40 Paul is ready to lay 
down the rhythm track. With 
an impish grin, he announces: 
“Watch this first take, it'll be 
magic.” 

It’s not. The cymbal doesn’t 
sound sweet enough. While 
they work on it, Peter asks 
Paul if it feels good bouncing 
ideas back and forth with 
Robbie. 


“Yeah,” replies Paul, “ he 
really knows his records.” 
The day before Robbie had 
just come in to watch, started 
helping a little and soon 
found himself an integral part 
of the project. 

During breaks, he and Paul 
would talk about this bridge 
or this riff on old records. 
Paul told him he had tried to 
buy up all the old Allan 


PHILIPS © 


Freed tapes from WINS radio, 
but they had been destroyed. 
Then there was talk of Phil 
Spector and the way he 
recorded 20 piece orchestras 
in mono. 

By take 7, Robbie at the 
control board tells Paul, who 
is in the studio cueing Levon 
on a lick: “It feels good in 
here. The only thing is the 
feeling that someone’s gonna 
make a mistake at any 
moment. We got rid of that.” 

Take 8 — Robbie: “ Paul 
why don’t you sing to them 
on that break. Otherwise the 


feeling is getting ‘sloopy’ 
and nice.” 
Paul finishes with Brom- 


berg’s mandolin part at 10:30 
and lets him dash out. He 
comes inside to listen to the 


playback of the intro with 
Peter. 

Paul listens and exclaims: 
“Sensational! They'll never 
figure out how we did that 
time. That Bromberg — oh 


that was terrific.” 

Levon laughs: “He had to 
be at the club at 10:30. That's 
how he did it.” 

“Play it again,” Paul tells 
the engineer. “ Sensational.” 


mercury 











“Sounds like birds,”’ Garth 
observes. 


“Play 7,” ‘Peter says. 
“There’s the intro.” 

“Don’t lose that,” Paul 
smiles. “That’s magic. Wait 
until Roy Halee hears that. 


He’ll know the gremlins are 
at work.” 

They listen again and Paul 
and Robbie suddenly point at 
each other gleefully. Robbie’s 
nail cuts into Paul's finger 
and blood oozes out of Paul’s 
knuckle. 

Albert miraculously pro- 
duces a tube of antiseptic 
first aid’ cream. Nothing as 
simple as that, of course, 
early in the fall cured Paul's 
injured thumb that made him 
cancel his concert tour. 

They listen to several of 
the takes for the rhythm 
track. In the control room 
Peter, sometimes with Paul, 
sings the words softly. 


“It’s a forlorn tune,” Paul 
notes. “There’s something 
sad about it.” 

Peter, Robbie and Paul 


discuss whether take 13 or 19 
sounds better. At one point, 
Paul takes a break and invites 
me into another studio to 
hear one of his new songs 
on a cassette. It’s beautiful — 
one of his best I think — very 
pensive, melancholy. 

Back in the other studio 
Levon has to leave. It’s 12:30 
and the parking lot closes at 
1. He and his wife Libby, 
who came in with Peter’s 
wife Mary Beth, have to get 
back to Woodstock. 


Paul is still searching for a 
way to get a sizzle on the 
cymbal and suggests making a 
chain of paper clips. He tells 
Levon he can go. Robbie will 
work out that one cymbal 
beat. 

“It was really great meet- 
ing you. I enjoyed this,” says 
Levon to Paul. 

So did I,” says Paul. As 
David Spinozza pointed out to 
me earlier, one of the joys of 
doing sessions is working 
with the greats. Members of a 
band, no matter how big, 
don’t often get the opportun- 
ity to work with their peers. 

Now Paul, getting a second 
wind, wants to lay down his 
guitar part but he needs a 
high G string. Peter wishes 
he had his 12 string with him 
so he could give Paul the 


string, but then figures out 
that if he takes a light E 
string and pushes it up he 


can get the sound Paul wants. 
Peter goes into the studio 
with a new E and works it 
out. 

“We've got it,” says Paul 
pleased with the tone now. 


He goes into the control 
room and sings the _ lyrics 
along with Peter as_ they 


listen to the playback. Paul 
plays an imaginary sax where 
he wants the horn part to 
come in. It’s too late to get 
the vocal down, but everyone 
is smiling. Garth’s remarkably 
fluid organ playing is a 
masterpiece. 

At 1:30 in the morning it 
sure sounds like Peter Yarrow 
is going to have another hit 
record, 

I can’t get the song or the 
sound out of my head the next 
day. 


Is Everybody Wet? 

Unreleased Capitol album, 1974 
SMAS 11265 (LP) 

8XW 11265 (8-track) 

4XW 11265 (Cassette) 
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Test pressing dated January 18, 1974, sold on eBay in 2010. 
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M@ SHORT TAKES: Sources report that Bob Dylan 

and the Band have been up to something at Village 

Recorders here, though it’s not clear what. Re- 

hearsals, probably .. . 

IMMINENT PRODUCT: Paul McCartney’s next with Wings is ‘Band 

on the Run.” It’s due Nov. 26... And in January, Capitol will be 

releasing not only an album mixed down from those Watkins Glen 

tapes of the Band, but also new ones from Skylark, Tavares, the Letter- 

men, Kathy McDonald, Pat Williams and Leo Kottke. Plus Gangsters 
of Love’s first .. . 


Mog Angeles Times CALENDAR, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1973 


With "“Moondog" released, the.Band turns its at- 
tention to a'variety of other projects: a live Wat- 
kins Glen album, the still ‘unfinished ‘works' .al- 
bum, some recording with Dylan and the tour that 
begins Jan. 3 in Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1974 


Band has a single, the instrumental, ‘‘Third Man Theme’”’ from 
their recent Moondog Matinee album. Their Watkins Glen album is 
due out soon, and in the future, a Dylan/Band Ip live at Madison 
Square Garden is expected 


Cash Box — March 2, 1974 


_.. Capitol is readying the new 
Band album release. It’s to be called ‘‘Is Everybody Wet."’.. . 


22--- RPM 13/4/74 


ARTIST TITLE LABEL 


The Shadows 

Anne Murray 

Kathi McDonald 

Skylark 

The Band 

Linda Ronstadt 

Tony Booth 

Buck Owens 

Merle Haggard & the Strangers 


Rockin’ With Curly Leads 
A Love Song 

Insane Asylum 

Skylark 2 

Is Everybody Wet 
Different Drum Capitol (F) 
Happy Hour Capitol (F) 
The Best Of Buck Owens, Vol. 5 Capitol (F) 
if We Make It Through December Capitol (F) 


Capitol (F) 
Capitol (F) 
Capitol (F) 
Capitol (F) 
Capitol (F) 


TER NO 





Capt “ 


STEREO 


TIME 


T NO. 


Speaking of The Band, 
Robbie Robertson, the 
group's guitarist, is 
currently hard at work on 
the West Coast mixing the 
tapes of the Band's 
performance at last 
August's Watkins Glen 
Music Festival for pos- 
sible release as the 
group's next album. Their 
current LP. Moondog 
Matinee is a compendium 
of songs from the 50's and 
early 60's which have been 
influential tothe group. 


20 The Varsity Friday, February 15, 1974 


A new album of original songs by The 
Band should be released any day now. 
The title will be, /s Everybody Wet. 


a, 8-TRACK CASSETTE 
ST 6408 

ST 6409 

ST 11224 
ST 11256 
SMAS 11265 
ST 11269 
ST 11270 
ST 11273 
ST 11276 


8XT6409 4XT6409 
8XT 11256 
8XW 11265 4XW 11265 
8XT 11270 
8XT 11273 
8XT 11276 





4XT 11276 


The playing time of the unreleased album is just 22 seconds longer than that of the infamous Live at Watkins Glen CD released in 1995. 
It's very likely that the 1995 release is pretty much the same product that The Band prepared for release in 1974. 


Live at Watkins Glen 
Capitol, 1995 


COP 72458 31742 2° 


—LIVE AT—* ¢ 


NATKINS GLEA 


Back To Memphis | Chuck Berry | Produced by THE BAND 
2 Endless Highway (18 Robertson | Halen a 
3. | Shall Be Released | Sob Dylan | 
Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever (5 Wo 
5. Too Wet To Work | Garth Hudson | Vee Stree 
Don't Ya Tell Henry | 80» Dylan | , Resid ee 
The Rumor {18 Robertson “oer : 


i ” 
_ Time To Kill || © Sobertson | ,' 
Jes 0 INN Ul | 
Crpitol 


_ Up On Cripple Creek | 1.8. Robertson | » 2438-B1742-2 . 


COP 245 83174225 
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The Band Live At Watkins Glen 
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Backto Memphis 1973 studio recording with added crowd noises. 
Original version later released as a bonus track on the “Moondog Matinee” CD in 2001. 


Endless Highway 1972 studio recording with added crowd noises. 
Original version later released as a bonus track on the “Moondog Matinee” CD in 2001. 


| Shall Be Released Academy of Music, December 30, 1971. 
Later released as a bonus track on the “Rock of Ages” CD in 2001. 


Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever Academy of Music, December 29, 1971. 
Later released as a bonus track on the “Rock of Ages” CD in 2001. 


Too Wet to Work Watkins Glen, July 28, 1973. 
Don't Ya Tell Henry Woodstock, August 17, 1969. 


The Rumor Academy of Music, December 30, 1971. 
Later released as a bonus track on the “Rock of Ages” CD in 2001. 


Time To Kill Academy of Music, December 28, 1971. 
Later released as a bonus track on the “Rock of Ages” CD in 2001. 


Jam_ Watkins Glen, July 28, 1973 


Up On Cripple Creek Academy of Music, December 30, 1971. 
Later released as a bonus track on the “Rock of Ages” CD in 2001. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
FEBRUARY 20, 1995 


CAPITOL DISCOVERS THE BAND'S LOST PERFORMANCE AT WATKINS GLEN 


On July 28, 1973 at Watkins Glen in New York, The Banc played one 
of the bigsest ourdmoer shows in the history of rock, drawing nearly 
600,000 tans. For the first time ever, Capitol Records wiil release 
thia incredib:e Live performance which is titled The Band Live At 
Watkins Glen, or April ¢ on both CD and cassette formats. Live At 
Watkins Glen is rhe only Know: recording of this spectacular event 
and it was recentiy Giscovered im Lhe Capitol Records vault while 
compiling material tor the critically acclaimed box set of The 


Band, Across The Great Divide. 


Atter a long absence from touring, The Bard returned to the staoe 
in i873 for this now historic appearance at Watkins Glen, New York. 
The Band Live At tkins G effers an increcibly powerful, 
mirapped down live performance from The Sand. This espectacular 
performance includes staples suck as their 1969 hit “Up On Cripple LLBO 

Creek," "Back To Memphis," ang “I Shall Be Released,” <= scnyg THE BAND - siestiibidiniaaiiaia 
pertormed by Richard Manuel ane co-written witn Sob Dylan. The Bena 

@iso belts out raw versions of songs such ae Bob Dylan's "Don't Ya Live At Watkins Glen 

Tell Henry," Chuck Berry's "Back To Memphis" and the Four Teps’' PRODUCERS: the Band 

1966 hit "Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever." Live At Watkine Glen REISSUE PRODUCER: Wayne Watkins 

also contains an amazing organ sole by Garth Hudson titled "Too Wet Capitol 31742 


To Work,” formerly known as “Organ In The Rain." Garth Hudson hegan ‘ 

Lo improvise this incredible solo while a rainstorm bombarded One would think that the tapes from one 

thousands of screaming fans. Hucson'’s solc in "Too Wet To Work" is f larges . significan 

accented by reul clape of thunder all captured on this live of the ; t and most S . t 
concerts in history couldn't possibly get 

lost in a vault, but that’s exactly what 


THE BAND-LIVE AT WATKINS GLEN 


recordings. 


nd Live A ing is the only known live recording of 


GARTH HUDSON LEVON HELM RICHARD MANUEL 


a ep 
Capers Records, Ime. - <<20X Vine Smet rcwnned Colca Re BE SY GT « 


Tse Band's Watkine Glen performance and is available for the Cirst 
time. It is the most complete version of this now legendary concert 
evenl anc the only Gocumertation ot their victorious returm to the 
Stacc. 


## 


* Bio materials, photoes and advanced cassettes available, 


CONTACT: SUJATA MURTHY, Capitol Records (213) 871-5370 


nd x * 


$e 
PP Ante cl tat Amecice:, Site Veer New eR NY OS OF at he 


happened to the reels from the Band’s 
landmark date at Watkins Glen. 
Fortunately, the masters have been 
unearthed and are now released as a 45- 
minute live album, following a sneak 
preview on the three-disc set “Across The 
Great Divide.” Superbly mastered for CD 
release, album includes touching versions 
of such Band staples as “I Shall Be 
Released” and “Up On Cripple Creek,” 
covers like Chuck Berry’s “Back To 
Memphis” and the Four Tops’ “Loving 
You Is Sweeter Than Ever,” and Garth 
Hudson's midstorm organ improvisation 
(titled “Too Wet To Work”). A rare find. 





Fred Neil, Vince Martin, 
and Bob Ingram will be the 
featured performers at a pop 
music concert May 26, at 8:30 
p.m. at the Coconut Grove 


Playhouse, sponsored by the 


World Dolphin Foundation to 
benefit their Dolphin project. 


All proceeds will be used to 
support the work of the non- 
profit Key Biscayne group, 
which aims to create an alter- 
native to the traditional con- 


THE MIAMI NEWS 


-Thurs., May 31, 1973 


Dolphin concert: 
more next year? 
ROCK music 


By NICOLETTE HANDROS 


Miami News Reporter 


It was one of those special! 
treats that comes around 
only once a year — the annu 
al benefit concert for the 
World Dolphin Foundation 


But those folk music buffs 
who = attended Saturday 
night's show at the Coconut 
Grove Playhouse probably 
wish the foundation would 
put out more entertainment 
during the year. 

Since all profits from 
tickets go to the foundation 
to save dolphins and the use 
of the playhouse was donat- 
ed, it was an evening well 
justified. 

Last year, Stephen Stills 
with Manassas and John Se- 
hastian headed the lineup 
and quite a few audience 
members last week were 
hoping for an encore. 

What they got, however, 
turned out to be a more inti- 
mate evening with some of 
the country’s best folk 
singers and musicians — 
most of them culled from the 


jasmine and winding streets 
of Coconut Grove, 


First on the lineup was 
Bob Ingram, who used to 
play frequently at The Flick 
coffeehouse here when it was 
sfill open. With a gentle 
touch, he sang a light num- 
ber on alimony and some Se- 
bastian compositions. 


Following him was Jimmy 
Buffett, another former Flick 
performer who now calls Key 
West home. Buffett, who ad- 
mits himself that he does 
more talking than singing, 
has a touch for standup 
comedy and satirical songs. 


Some of Buffett’s songs 


Saturday night were “My 
Head Hurts, My Feet Stink 
and [I Don’t Love Jesus,” 
“They Don’t Dance Like Car- 
men No More” and “Who's 
Gonna Steal the Peanut 
Butter?,” 
nisces the college days of 
shoplifting to survive. 


Next came Vinee Martin, a 
Grove resident for 13 years, 
who led his set with “Givers 
and Takers,” the most 
dynamic 
just-released album, 
Martin,” (Capitol) 


“Vince 


He was followed by Eric 
Andersen and then’ Rick 
Danko, from The Band, who 
played some nice acoustic 
guitar and piano. He even 
sang an old Band 
“When You Awake,” 


Last in the four hours of 


a tune that remi- | 


selection on his |, 


tune, |' 


folk music was Fred Neil and 
we guess everybody knows 
he wrote “Everybody's Tal- 
kin’ and “The Dolphins.” 


The final touch came when 
all the musicians came on 
stage for a last number — a 
fine ending to a wonderful 
evening 


* . * 


Here's betting the audience 
will be the show Friday night 
at Miami Beach Auditorium 
when bizarro-rock musician 
Lou Reed appears in concert 
The bill also includes Wet 


Willie and Marshall Tucker. 





___ Fort Lauderdale News and Sun-Sentinel, Saturday May 19, 1973 


— Concert To Benefit Dolphins : 


cept of zoos, by ‘‘detraining”’ 
and releasing into the bay dol- 
phins which have been donat- 
ed to the project. 


Under the leadership of Dr. 
Henry M. Truby, the Dolphin 
Foundation is an active eco- 


logy-oriented lobby, and pub- 
lishes the scientific journal 
“Voice of the Dolphin” and a 
newsletter for members who 
contribute $5 annual dues. 


—_—-— 


Rick Danko, Eric Wndersen & Fred Neil 


The price of tickets to the 
concert, which will be a tax- 
deductable contribution, will 
range from $5.50 to $8.50 and 
they will go on sale at the 
Playhouse box office May 21. 





RECORD WORLD MARCH 3, 1973 
Before 


Doug Sahm finished his gig at Max’s Rick Danko and Danny 
O’Keefe were among those joining him on stage. 


See 


Doug Sahm/Sir Douglas Quintet 


appearing with 


David Bromberg 


Max’ Kansas City 
Feb.14-19 


Pood wha Seo Sloe 


Doug Sahm’ new 


albumison Atlantic Records 


and Tapes. ys. 
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In Moondog Matinee (Cap- 
itol’ SW 11214); the title 
‘taken from Alan  Freed’s 
legendary radio shows, The 
Band performs material most- 
ly from the late fifties, the 
years when they began their 
professional careers. Starting 
out as the Hawks, they at- 
tained prominence as Bob 
Dylan’s backing band in the 


Australian record club release 


a big name in their own right. 
Exciting news now. is that 
The Band and Dylan are re- 
uniting for a two-month tour 
‘handled by Bill Graham; in 
New York they will be doing 
two shows on Jan. 30th at 


Madison Square Garden and- 


two at Nassau Coliseum on 
Jan, 28th and 29th, Further- 
more, this historic reunion 
will feature new-songs by 
both Dylan and The Band and 
will probably be recorded 
live. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER I1, 1973 


Until then, “Moondog Mat- 
inee” reminds us what superb 
musicians Robbie Robertson, 
Levon Helm, Rick Danko, 
Richard ‘Manuel and Garth 
Hudson are. Although I’m not 
familiar with the originals of 
most of these’songs — and 
even .an oldies buff I know 
didn’t recognize a few — it’s 
obvious that The Band has 
recorded them in their own 
style rather than. trying to 
imitate anyone else. The full- 
ness of sound, the tightness 


of the arrangements, the in- 


terplay of the instruments all - 
speak of The Band, not those 


early, essentially. thin. and 
monotonous ‘rock ‘n’ roll -re- 
cordings. is ! 

In the vocals there’s no 
attempt fo mimic the original 
singer and one of the high 
points of this album: is Rick 
Danko’s sensitive and mov- 
ing rendition of Sam Cooke's 
“A Change Is Gonna Come” 
—a real tribute to Cooke’s 
spirit. 


The Band had the good 
taste to pick: out songs that 
lend themselves to fresh: in- 
terpretation. They give’a nice 
mellow sound to Alan ‘Touis- 
saint’s “Holy Cow,” original- 
ly. recorded by Lee ‘Dorsey, 
and ‘pull out all stops on Fats 
Domino’s “I’m Ready” com- 
plete ‘with hoarsely wailing 
sax’-and Domino-style’ piano 
energy. My favorite cut has 
to “be their version of the 
Leiber and Stoller “Saved” 
which’ LaVerne Baker cut 


"Capitol Fe Canada. 


. shouting out 


January 26, 1974 


Albums of the Year 


Returns are by no means all in 
yet, but the nation’s music press- 
people have been very busy rooting 
around in their memory banks and 
calibrating love affairs and finally 
presenting their top 33's for '73. 

An extraordinary number of 
them have been delightful reading 
for Capitol plumpers. 

The Band: Moondog Matinee was 
“Record Of The Year" in the To- 
ronto Citizen, and “‘probably the 
best rock album to come out this 
year’ in the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record, and “an incredible ex- 
tended high" in the Toronto Star. 

Pink Floyd: Dark Side Of The 
Moon was ‘Album Of The Year"’ in 
the Montreal Gazette, where critic 
Bill Mann summed up, ‘This is the 
one record |'ve found all year that 
you can play from beginning to end 
without hesitation—a concept al- 
bum that works and one of the 
most complete and accessible LP's 
of the decade." 

Ringo was singled out for rare 
praise by the Montreal Star's jazz- 
oriented Juan Rodriguez in his 
wrap-up of the year's best nine: 
‘*The best ‘Beatle album’ in five or 


for the lapel... 


six years. Lavishly produced, but 
the subliminal values of ‘pop’ are 
brilliantly illustrated. Hooray for 
Ringo!" His nominations for Tenth 
Place included Moondog Matinee 
and The Harder They Come—the 
latter of which also won a Best Al- 
bum Of The Year award from Roll- 
ing Stone. 


One of the other five winners was 
Paul McCartney: Band On The Run. 
And in case you didn't see it, their 
New Country Artist Of The Year was 
Hank Wilson, and among the four 
top new artists was The Wailers. 


John Lennon: Mind Games was 
the pick of at least the Christmas re- 
leases by lain MacLeod, the Cana- 
dian Press correspondent who is 
currently working on setting up a 
regular record-review column. As he 
put it, ‘‘The second side especially 
of Mind Games is absolutely mind- 
blasting. Lennon is nitty-gritty with 
genius.” 

Mind Games, the single, was one 
of the top five of the year in the 
Beetle Magazine Reader's Poll, a 
list which was topped by Grand 
Funk: We're An American Band. 


first. With Richard Manuel 
“I used to 
smoke, drink and dance the 
hoochie koo,” the band’s ar- 
rangement is so dynamic that 
it not only, underlines the hu- 
mor inherent in Leiber and 
Stoller but also reminds us 
just what a great team those 
two are, L. 

The lyrics. of these’ songs 
don’t claim to make profound 
statements, but it is the mu- 
sic that matters in any: case, 
The Band, remains ‘true to. 
Domino’s lyric, “I'm ready, 
I'm willing and I’m able. to 
rock ’n’_roll: all night.” They. 
communicate just’that with a 
real . sense: of” joy. in, their 
playing and so bring that ma- 
téridl to life once again. © 


SUNDAY HERALD ADVERTISER, 
NOVEMBER 18, 1973. 


THE BAND. have - failed,. 
once again, ito come out ‘with | 
an album of new material, 
but they have succeeded,’ with. . 
MOONDOG MATINEE (Capi-. 
tol. SW11214), in reviving a 
host of slightly obscure’ golden 
didies; * 5. 8 Sle, TE 
.“The Great . Pretender,” 
“Ym Ready,”. Sam: Cook’s: 
beautiful “A Change Is ‘Gon- 


“na Come,”. ‘Allan’ Toussaint’s 


-buffoonish “Holy Cow’” and’ a 
unique version. of’ ‘Mystery 
Train”. are served. up by the 
Band with. a. blend of humor, 
urgent.vocals and tight instru- 
mental work. ei 


* Each cut on the'lp ig excel- 
lent and singular and, some- 
how, the album as’ a whole 
sounds like an’ original Band 
Ip. Any group which can make 
an album full’ of the’ mater- 
ial of other people sound like 
its own must be special, and 
MOONDOG MATINEE is.sure- 
ly one of the most special ef- 


forts of the year. .. 


Cash Box — November 10, 1973 
ant Rumors: The Band to be leaving Capitol. ‘‘Moondog Matinee’’ to be 





The Band 


y Al Rudis 
(C) 1973; Chicago Sun-Times 
“It's been a long time 
comin’, but I know a changes 


1 tour with Bob Dylan, 


May Strike Large Chord With Moondog Matinee 


As a result, this version is - 


merely, a pleasant melody, 
with dropped notes and every- 


didn’t have: much taste—i 


SEER y 


Iumbla records and tapes), 
can really be said to show 
where he stands today. 


fe gonna come,’ sang Sam thing sounding sort of sloshed.’ “Promised Land,” The Plat. ‘The former ts certainly an 
Cooke in 1965, and The Band Skipping thig number, which ‘ters’ 1965. “The Pre- outstanding album, but it ts a 
sings it with as much feeling doesn’t belong to the ‘same jtender" and Fats Domino's collection of themes for a 
on their new album, Moondog world as the oldies anyway,  ~ 1959 “I'm Ready.” movie soundtrack. It appears 
Matinee (Capital records and © there's. not much to find fault 1 A book could be written to have been recorded 
tapes), - with. There's the fitting title, . sd about the things ; hind 
It has been a long time from Rock 'n’ Roll ! - done to each song, as well as haphazardly, yet the playing 
coming for The Band. They've deejay Alan Freed’s radio "the of ,the choices” 1s excellent and, except for 
been messed up by iliness and show, There's) the old-fash- ea Sromised. Lend” was alleg-: the ght country jam “Turkey 
wasted on other things in the  loned Capitol label in the Cen- “ edly picked because The Band Chase,” it. carries forward 
last couple of years. What ter of the record, And there's - ‘3 Was: Moving: from: Woodstock < melancholy themes and ‘for- 
they needed was something to taste in the song selection and Flee: kogelas); “The Great Dodligs of tragedy quite 
get the {inertia out, and this in the arrangements and per- EEE! CAE BOLNO BS am * “MOREY. ia ae 
album seems to have been the formances. | “Buck Fi ' | rama : a “ 
perfect answer, Now they are Maybe music from Big: Pink 5 siabetta” tae get a on’ the waa spe tates lc 
embarked on a historic (Capitol records and tapes) charts more than 20 weeks, Si 


Sic—not for conversation, but 


and supposedly there is an al- had everything else though— | baatie el Morante * oon Sate eae = an sitting, 
bum of original material re- but every. Band album after -Freberg did a devasta listenings, it eve “pated i. 
corded with Dylan on the way. that was. full of this quality. Guat ofl bt ioui reklam ra 
As Laverne Baker sang in It's evident in the way the it. The Band, however, over- There's a lot there 
a and ae and sings now; songs. are put wh comes the overdone lyrics and in the simplicity, and Pat 
I'm saved! there's nary a wasted note, “manages to get some real Garrett & Billy the Kid is 
| Although Moondog Matinee nor a word that rings false in oft and mea into the sat ‘ 
sence via cranial seel’ magi totes’ "aged Severin r,s tam at 1 oi 
excesses of Fiftiesiam that right, Hudson, Dylan, an album of rejects 


are giving nostalgia a bad © 





i 
i 


from the sessions for Self-Por- 





¢ 


‘the. trait (Columbia records and 
name, The band proves that ber orchestra pla rather sultory plano - tapes 's weaker 
creative things can still be than a raw Suseh of Canad. "> ¥ Throughout Moondog Mati. © ae to agin ith “Like the 
Gono with nostalgia. just ans (and one Southerner), ; Ses a cra arroyo nee, you'd almost swear the Mother album, it is all old 

kes talent sad imagination, Well, they aren’é raw, and _'Bob.Dylan., . . assisting The-Band : songs were written by The perscnal favorites redone, but 
's star y except that’s the. secret, Deter ie i > Band or for The Band, It’s without any of the inspiration 

one cut, “Third Man Theme, together about 10 years turned ‘into a Band song. In- mark on a classical compo- nostalgic and. original—and that The Band bri.zht to 
It’s pure, pitiful filler, appar- before even starting as The reall tad dor cocas lee sition, The Band puts their outstanding—at the same their similar An ex 
tossed in on a whim, Band, and the had: given . original , the group use mark on these classics, . time. papi walle done’ te. the 
Something might have been . them maturity—and taste. | the old hits as take-off. ’ } those mentioned Bob Dylan’s new album is beautiful “‘Sp°-'ch is the Liv- 
done with this famous movie’ ‘ But the songs on:Moondog. sometimes revitalizing, some- the numbers ‘due out any minute, and ing Tongue waich has fine 
theme, but The Band didn’t Matinee aren't thelr own times © offering  alternat! '(Frogman) Henry's maybe it will also show him instrument.l work but is 
bother to listen closely enough . songs, 0 how could they all crc a the chamber 1966 ‘‘Ain’t Got No Home,” ina mood of renewed yaathy gga down — re-rhythmed 
: wrap rr. : remove the flowing 


to the tension and 
alty that Anton Rates 
batons 
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THE BAND - MOONDOG MATINE 


1. AIN’T GOT NO HOME 
man” Henry) BAA 3:20 
(Allan Tonesciiint BMI 3:15 
3. SHARE YOUR LO 


D. Malone-A, Braggs 


H 


J. Leiber-M 


5. A CHANGE IS GONN, 


(Phillps-Porker 


5. THIRD 


Anton Karas) A BMI 4:14 
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MUSIC SCENE 


The Band: 
By AL ARONOWITZ 


THE BAND has always been my favorite 
group. What I mean is that they’ve always 
been the most fun for me to sit in with. Oh, 
I don’t play any instrument. I can’t even carry a 
a For me, sitting in means to pull a chair right 
i the middle where they’re playing, and then sit 
Fol on it and listen. That’s at rehearsals or in 
the studio, of course. At concerts, when I sit in, 
it’s behind the amps. 

I hate to think of how grotesque I must look 
when I sit in, dancing in my chair, tapping my 
feet, nodding my head, bouncing on my bottom, 
snapping my fingers, slapping my thighs, clapping 
my hands and sometimes even shimmying. That’s 
all right. I often imagine myself as some kind of 


freaky-looking Toulouse-Lautrec, a cripple because 
a can’t play music, allowed into the company of 





these glamorous people on the strength of my 

ty to draw pictures of them. You've got to 
a pretty heavy musician to be able to sit 
with The Band. Think of how heavy you’ve got 
be if you're not even a musician. 


Adds Something to Band 


"J’m pretty good when I sit in. If memory serves 
me well, Bob Dylan once compared me as a folksinger 
to General deGaulle, Well, maybe that’s stretching 
a point. Actually, my playing is much better than 
my singing when I'm sitting in, and I think I really 

dd something to a band. I always thought I added 

mething to The Band. I always felt an acceptance 

hen I was sitting in, a psychic kinship, a share 
that secret ability to communicate that {s so 
cessary for a band of musicians to perform magic 
for an audience, the ability to read one another’s 
minds, to know exactly who is going to do what 
next. The Band has been playing together some dozen 
years now. There’s not much need for talk. 


- On the stage at Watkins Glen, before 600,000 
people, Bill Graham kissed his fingertips, describing 

performance in terms of how great can be even 
greater than great; I was sitting in with them then, 
too, behind the amplifiers, when the rain came, forcing 
Robbie Robertson and Rick Danko from the lip of 
the stage, where they could have been electrocuted 
by all that water hitting their instruments. They 
fetreated to the rear, teneath the canopy, along 
with Levon Helm, whose drums had to be covered 
with plastic, and Richard Manuel, who was getting 
drenched at the piano. 

Only organist Garth Hudson, stationed far enough 
back to be sheltered by the canopy, stayed at his 
keyboards, doodling during the 20 minutes or so 
that the downpour lasted. He was just amusing him- 

lf, but he was also, even if only incidentally, keep- 
i the 600,000 plugged in. Suddenly an idea struck 
me and I rushed up to Robbie. Look, I said, let 
h keep on playing for as long as it rains, and 
en the rest of you go onstage and break into 
“Chest Fever.” It would be sensational, I said. Garth 
ways does a long organ prelude to “Chest Fever” 
and this would make it seem as if there had been 
Ro interruption at all. 


3 


. Robbie is usually deep in concentration when The 
nd plays. He looked at me abstractly with a faint 
Smile of recognition and maybe even a little disdain 
nd asked me for a cigaret. I thought my idea 
d been shot down. Then the rain let up. Garth 
dn’t let up, though; he had played right through 
and, sure enough, when the rest of The Band went 
k onstage, he built the organ to a crescendo 
d The Band broke into “Chest Fever.” The 600,000 
nt wild. It was a thrilling moment. The Band 
Ss given me a lot of thrilling moments. But the 
point is that The Band had done it without straining. 


Robbie didn’t even mention the idea to the others. 
There had been no need to. There had been no 
need for me to mention the idea to him. When 


An Outsider's Insights 





I went to Watkins Glen, I hadn’t sat in with The 
Band for a long time. 
I’ve known them for years. Known them, followed 


them, respected them, even loved them, and called 
them friends. Like me, they’re Dylanites. What’s so 
attractive about them to me? Their ability to survive, 
perhaps, to survive and stay civilized. To have 
survived the decadence of the drug years intact 
as a band and as human beings, still sensitive to 
uncompromising styles of reason, fairness and sinceri- 
ty, in their music and in their lives. There is dignity 
to them, dignity to their taste and their music. 


Mistaken for Wild Man 


Sure, people sometimes mistake Rick for a wild 
man, but that’s because they’re the kind who like 
to keep their effervescence corked, afraid that they 
don’t have enough to waste. Did you know that Rick 
grew up listening to country music on a wind-up 
Victrola? They didn’t get any electricity where he 
lived until he was 10. Once he told me that his 
father was a woodcutter. When I put it in print, 
he got mad because I didn’t say his father was 
a country musician, too. And then there was one 
checkers game I’m sure he’ll never forgive me for. 
I guess I beat him so savagely to get even for 
his not having told me that his father was a country 
musician in the first place. 

And sure, Richard drinks a lot. Maybe it comes 
from the colorful nuttiness and artistic pride that 
runs in his veins. 

His father was an automobile mechanic in one 
garage for 30 years. Drunk or sober, Richard always 
has a smile for you. I remember visiting him one 
Sunday in his room at the Chelsea Hotel. He hadn’t 
been out for days and he was reading a book on 
hypnosis. It was 1966, after Bob Dylan’s motorcycle 
accident, and just about everybody I knew was all 
freaked out, spooked by some mystic onslaught that 
had caught all of us in its grip of weirdness. As 
for me, I kept imagining I was dodging God’s thun- 
derbolts. The sinners were being weeded out. 

I got Richard out into the fresh air that day. 
It was good to have a friend in that cold, bleak, 
hostile city, good for him, good for me. We took 
a walk in Riverside Park, through the brittle fall 
leaves, spiritually hanging on to each other like 
two frightened babes in the unknown of a new dimen- 
sion that had been revealed to us. As I say, those 
were weird, mystic days in 1966. It was as if everyone 
had been given a piece of some vast common vision 
and nobody wanted to crack about it. And yet every- 
thing seemed connected. You’d find yourself thinking 


Amid the brittle 
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a violent thought and a piece of plaster would fall 
from the ceiling. I remember once we walked into 
the vestibule of Robbie’s apartment in Greenwich 
Village and the overhead light bulb suddenly dimmed. 
Robbie laughed, looked around and said, “Who did 
that?” 

It’s to Robbie I owe the biggest debt. He helped 
carry me through those months, helped save me 
from drowning in my own paranoia by letting me 
hang on to the buoyancy of his kind and gentle 
friendship. I had just gone broke in my first flin 
at the music business and I was totally moon 
out. I remember once we went to a party at David 
Blue’s apartment, me, Robbie, Richard and Rick. At 
one point, I remember slipping off the edge, losing 
my grip, falling into the abyss. Robbie caught me. 
Somehow, intuitively, he noticed 7 was in trouble, 
turned to me, smiled and drew me into the conver- 
sation he was having with a few other people. It 
was reassuring to me to think that someone like 
Robbie would take such an interest in a total failure 
like me. I remember when I first met him, in a 
rehearsal hall in midtown Manhattan, where he was 
practicing with Bob’s first electric pickup band, prac- 
ticing for Bob’s Forest Hills Stadium concert, the 
one where folk-rock was born in New York. 


Tasteful Electric Guitar Player 


From that very first time, I thought Robbie was 
the most tasteful electric guitar player I'd ever heard. 
I was too much in awe of him to do more than 
mumble a few words, and he was too shy to say 
much. He had been brought to Bob’s attention by 
a secretary in Albert Grossman’s office named Mary 
Martin. She has come up quite a bit in the music 
business since thea. She had heard Bob was looking 
for an electric group to play behind him in the 
concert halls and she recommended the Hawks, a 
group that used to play behind Ronnie Hawkins. 


There’s a connection, I suppose, between then 
and now, too. The Hawks were working a road 
house in Somers Point, N.J., when Bob first asked 
if they’d like to play the Hollywood Bowl with 
him. Now Bob and the Band are going out on tour 
together again and The Band has just released 
this album called “Moondog Matinees.” You might 
find the songs strangely familiar. They’re just a 
bunch of songs you might have heard in any juke 
joint a few years back. As a matter of fact, they’re 
the same bunch of songs The Band was playing 
when Bob found them in Somers Point. 
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Dylan, Band Will Go on Tour 


Ready for a bombshell? 

Rob Dylan is going to tour again. With The 
Band. 

A source close to Dylan confirmed Friday that 
Dylan, the most important songwriter of the rock 
era, and The Band, America's most acclaimed rock 
group, will start the tour Jan. 3 in Chicago and end 
it Feb. 14 in Los Angeles, It will be Dylan's first 
tour since his near tragic motorcycle accident in 
1966. 

For Dylan's fans, the news ends months, even 
years of speculation over whether the man whose 
songs reshaped rock music and established him as 
the spokesman for a generation would ever tour 
again or simply, as some had predicted, move into 
from pop music into films or other creative areas. 

The significant thing about the tour is that it 
isn't just a modest, one or two city project. In- 
stead, it includes 38 concerts, a sign, perhaps, that 
Dvlan plans to remain actively involved in music, 
There'll be three concerts at the Inglewood For- 
um, one on Feb, 13 and two on Feb. 14. 

There'll be three concerts at the Inglewood For- 
um, one on Feb, 13 and two on Feb. 14. Other Cali- 
fornia dates are Feb, 11 at the Oakland Coliseum 
(two shows) and Feb. 12 at the San Diego Sports 
Arena. Ticket information is expected within 
three weeks. An estimated 600,000 persons will be 
able to see the tour with a potential gross of up- 
wards of $4 million. 

Here is the rest of the tour schedule: Chicago 
(Jan, 3-4), Philadelphia (6-7), Toronto (9-10), Otta- 
wa (11), Montreal (12), Boston (14—two shows), 
Washington (15-16), Charlotte (17), Miami (1), 
Atlanta (21-22), Memphis (23), Ft. Worth (25), 
Houston (26—two shows), New York's Nassau Col- 
iseum (28-30), New York City (80—two shows), 
University of Dayton (Feb. 1), Notre Dame Uni- 
versity (2), University of Indiana (3), St. Louis (4 
—two shows), Denver (6—two shows) and Seattle 
(9—two shows). 

The tour planning began two months ago when 
Bill Graham, rock's premiere concert producer, 
was contacted by David Geffen with word that Dy- 
lan and The Band wanted to tour. In the rumor- 
filled, gossip-happy record industry, it is amazing 
that Geffen and Graham were able to keep the tour 
a secret during the weeks of formulation. 

In view of Dylan's desire to keep the tour as "low 
key" as possible, both Geffen and Graham were re- 
luctant to comment on such matters as Dylan's 
motivation for touring now or what it suggests 
about his future, "All I think we should say now is 
that Bob wants to go out and play music and the 
time seemed right," Geffen said Friday, "I'm as ex- 
cited as anyone else about being able to see him 
again." 

Rather than simply an exercise in nostalgia, the 
tour looms as one of the most exciting musical 
events in years. Dylan's songs remain a vital part 
of today's contemporary music scene and his vo- 
cals, as he showed in the Concert for Bangladesh, 
are vigorous and engaging. The backing of The 
Band will add an extra dimension. 

Since the accident, Dylan has made numerous 
recordings (his "Knockin' on Heaven's Door" is a 
current top-10 single), but few concert appear- 
ances. The latter include England's Isle of Wight 
Festival in 1969, an unannounced appearance with 
The Band in New York in 1972 and the Concert for 
Bangladesh in Madison Square Garden 1971, 

Though The Band first gained national attention 
as the "backup" group for Dylan, it has since 
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Bob Dylan and Band will play L.A. Feb. 13-14. 


\) Wirephoto 


established itself, through such songs as "The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down" and "The 
Weight," as a major force of its own. The Band ap- 
peared at Watkins Glen, but this will be its first 
tour in more than two vears. A Band tour alone 
is a major event, but with Dylan it is a dream 
package, 
* 


WHO TICKETS STILL. AVAILABLE—Until 
the Dylan news, the biggest surprise around town 
this week was that tickets are still available for 
The Who's Noy, 22-23 concerts at the Inglewood 
Forum, In fact, a spokesman for the Forum said 
Friday that some 8,000 tickets were still available 
for a show that had been predicted for weeks as an 
"instant sellout." 

The reason the tickets remain, most sources 
agree, isn't because of any decline in the populari- 
ty of the English rock band, but due to a combina- 
tion of factors, the largest of which seems to be the 
assumption by many that the demand for tickets— 
in view of rapid sellouts by the Rolling Stones and 
Jethro Tull—would be so great that it was virtual- 
ly hopeless to try for tickets. 

To avoid charges of favoritism in handling of 
tickets, the plan was to put all 37,000 tickets on 
sale at one time (10 a.m. last Saturday) at the For- 
um box office and Ticketron outlets. Before tickets 
went on sale, however, Ticketron, perhaps recall- 
ing the rush and confusion resulting when Rolling 
Stones tickets went on sale in 1972, decided not to 
handle the Who tickets, This directed all the ticket 
attention on the Forum box office, where fans be- 
gan lining up days before tickets -went on sale, 

From the mammoth jam at the Forum—some 
14,000 persons—last Saturday when -tickets went 
on sale, it must have seemed impossible to some 
late arrivals that thev could still get tickets, There 
were radio and television reports that it was a sell- 
out. In fact, only 24,000 tickets were sold Saturday, 

To reach persons in outlying areas, the remain- 
ing tickets will go on sale today at Ticketron, 
Liberty and Mutual outlets throughout Southern 
California as well as the Forum, The initial crush 
for tickets is over and the ticket chains now feel 
the requests can be handled without interfering 
with the orderly operation of the stores, 
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MAIL BARRAGE—Inglewood Forum general manager Jim Appell, right, 
and employes tackle some of the 150,000 ticket orders received for the 
Feb. 13-14 Dylan concerts, part of a 21-city tour that’s sold out nationwide. 


Times photo by Marianna Diamos 
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Dylan Tour: 6 Million Orders 


There's a "new" Bob Dylan album 
on its way to the stores today, but 
it consists of nine songs recorded 
around the time of "Self Portrait" 
in 1969 and is apparently being re- 
leased without Dylan's blessing. 

Thus, the real news is that Dylan 


has recorded a new album in Los 
Angeles with the Band and that it 
is expected to be available by the 
time Dylan begins his 21-city tour 
Jan. 3 in Chicago, The album, fea- 
turing 10 new Dylan songs, will be 
released on Dylan's own label—to 
be called Ashes and Sand—and dis- 
tributed by David Geffen's Elektra- 
Asylum ‘label, 

sut perhaps the most staggering 
single note yet on the whole Dylan 
reemergence is the estimate from 
San Francisco. concert producer 
Bill Graham that 6 million ticket 
orders have been received for the 
Dylan tour. That's one ticket for 
every 35 persons in the United 
States, At an average of say $8 per 
ticket, that's $48 million in orders. 
And the estimate may be conserva- 
tive, 

* 


When it became obvious Tuesday 
that the mail orders already on 
hand far exceeded the available 
tickets in each of the cities, most of 
the arenas involved simply refused 
to accept any more orders, bagfulls 
of which were still arriving in some 
locations. Thus, thousands of or- 
ders were never counted in Gra- 
ham's estimate. In New York City 
alone, 1.2 million orders were re- 
ceived before the arenas stopped 
accepting new ones, 

Since there are only approxi- 
mately 600,000 seats available for 
the 40 concerts on the tour, Dylan 
and the Band could have done 10 
times as many shows and still sold 
out—a striking example of Dylan's 
continued impact on the contem- 
porary music and social scene. 

An interesting sidelight in the 
ticket scramble occurred in Mon- 
treal, the only city in which tickets 
were sold at the box office. By the 
time the box office opened, the line 
was four abreast for three blocks. 
And most of those in line were 16 
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to 20 years old—a point that under- 
cuts the argument that Dylan's re- 
cent recordings have caused him to 
lose touch with the young. 

An estimated 150,000 orders were 
received for 56,000 available seats 


for the three concerts Feb. 13 and 
14 at the Inglewood Forum, accord- 
ing to Jim Appell, Forum general 
manager, The orders are now being 
processed, but tickets won't be 
mailed until early January. There 
apparently won't be any concerts 
added to the schedule. 

Because of the impact of the tour 
and the fact it is the.first time Dylan 
has recorded a full album with the 
Bend, his new Ashes and Sand al- 
bum will quite likely be his biggest 
seller ever. A live concert album is 
also, obviously, a possibility. 

The Columbia album meanwhile, 
is titled simply"Dylan" and fea- 
tures him singing such songs as 
Jerry Jeff Walker's "Mr. Bojan- 
gle," Joni Mitchell's "Big Yellow 
Taxi," Peter LaFarge's "The Ballad 
of Ira Haves" and two tunes gener- 
ally associated with Elvis Presley, 
"Can't Help Falling in Love" and 
"A Fool Such as I." 

Though Dylan is no longer affili- 
ated with Columbia and reportedly 
never intended to have these rec- 
ordings released, Columbia still 
owns the right to whatever materi- 
al Dylan recorded while under con- 
tract to the label, Yes, a Columbia 
spokesman in New York said Fri- 
day, there are other tapes in the 
can. The new Dylan material, how- 
ever, will be on Ashes and Sand. 


* 


CLUBS/CONCERTS: David 
Crosby and Graham Nash will be at 
the Anaheim Convention Center to- 
night at 7:30 and at the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavilion of the~ Music 
Center Monday night at 9.. . Paul 
Butterfield's Better Davs and Elvin 
Bishop will be at the Santa Monica 
Civic Auditorium tonight at8... 
Helen Reddy and Danny O'Keefe 
will be at the Dorothy Chandler Pa- 
vilion Tuesday, while Jo Jo Gunne, 
Frampton's Camel and Grin will be 
at the Long Beach Auditorium 
Wednesday. 
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BOB DYLAN/THE BAND 


APPEARING AT 
CHICAGO STADIUM 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY, JANUARY 3-4, 8 P.M, 
TICKET PRICES $9.50. $8.50, $7.50 
TICKETS OY MAA ORDER ONLY’ MAK. TO “HOX LUNCH THCRETS at $....... fUSeT 4 PER PERSON 


CHICAGO STADIUM CORPORATION BOX OFFICE 
1840 W. MADISON, GNCAGO, Rit HLLINOIS 60612 


tnecheale on your envelope the number and p s you requesfiag Enclose setl-addressed « slemped envel wi) 
Lr t payment. Make ordtes or ts anh ¢ in payatie che 999 Sadar Corp. Personal cherks not accept ad (Do not mal 

ast} Note No ma a eedier 5 will be sec her than December 2, 1973. IMPORTANT bier ated @ you will lake 
tte > best avaitotle all Vckots. at the ne maiwes cold out Please indicate your telephone nv: 








BOB DYLAN/THE BAND 


Appearing 
Tarrant County Coverite cops Arena 


Friday, January 25, 8:00 
Ticket Prices $8.50, $7.50, $6.50 + $.25 service 
Tickets by mail order only to: (limit 4 per person) 


P, O. Box 938 
Ft. Worth, Texas 76101 


aoe PER TICKET 
Box Lunch (ticket price) 


Cashier's Check or Money Order 
price —__- 
Amusement 
vo 











A lack of enthusiasm has kept the Band from touring, but the upcoming tour 
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with Bob Dylan is being looked on by the group with excitement. The tour will begin Jan, 3 in Chicago. 
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The Band: Hitting the Road in High Spirits 


@ If the excitement and creativity level of rock 'n' 
roll could be charted on a day-by-day basis the way 
the stock market measures financial transactions, 
the entries for the first 10 months of this year 
would, I'm afraid, show a definite tailspin. 

In fact, only the herculean efforts of a few key 
artists, such as David Bowie and the Allman Broth- 
ers, have kept rock from going into a total collapse 
similar to the pre-Beatles, early 1960s. 

It's not that we haven't had a lot of product. [n- 
deed, everyone seems to have either just released 
an album or gone into the studio to record one. But 
the results, for the most part, have been decidedly 
uneventful. Most of the old standbys seem to be 
simply repeating themselves, while the great new 
hope still hasn't raised his/her head. 

Because of the generally depressed state of rock 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


this year, the surge in the music's stock on our alle- 
gorical chart was all the more dramatic this month 
when Bob Dylan, the most important songwriter of 
the rock era, announced he is going on tour for the 
first time in eight years. 

The stock surged again when it was announced 
Dylan would be joined on the tour by the Band, 
whose new "Moondog Matinee" album (Capitol SW 
11214) firmly reestablishes it, after nearly two 
years of relative inactivity, as America’s foremost 
rock group. 

The Dylan/Band tour shapes up as the most im- 
portant musical event of this still young decade. 
Not even the Rolling Stones’ extravaganza in 1972 
carried as much multilevel excitement and poten- 
tial. 

The surprising news of the tour was less than 24 


hours old as the Band's Robbie Robertson relaxed in 
the den of his rented beachfront home. He had been 
through a strenuous 13-hour rehearsal the day 
before, but his enthusiasm about the tour forced back 
any hint of tiredness as he talked about the new 
Band album, the reasons for the group's recent low 
public profile and, of course, that upcoming tour. 

"Everyone felt in the right mood to do it and it's 
great. We're thrilled; as excited about it as little kids 
and that’s what touring should be. We thought about 
just doing a few cities, That's how it started out. But 
as we went along, we got more and more courage 
and it just grew." 

It was lack of enthusiasm for touring that kept 
the Band off the concert stage from the recording 
of its live “Rock of Ages" album in December of 
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Hitting Road in High Spirits 


Continued from First Page 


1971 to Watkins Glen last July. “Rock of Ages" 
featured the songs the Band had used on records and 
in concert the previous four years. They had some 
new songs that didn't fit into the type of albums they 
had been recording and they felt in late 1971 it was 
time to move on musically. "Rock of Ages" was con- 
sidered a good way to end the earlier—"Music From 
Big Pink" to "Cahoots" albums—phase of the group's 
career. 

Despite the enormous success of “Rock of Ages" 
(it spent six months on the national sales chart and 
was hailed by Rolling Stone and other rock publi- 
cations as the live album of the year), the Band 
didn't give in to the urgings that it resume touring. 

“To go back on the road at that point just seemed 
like spinning our wheels," Robertson says now. "It 
seemed like such an unartistic move. To my mind, 
we had already been to those cities and halls. The 
idee is not to repeat yourself, but to keep moving. 
You've got to be dying to go on the road or it's 
stale, meaningless. You've got to really be up for it, 
which is the case now. 

"Everybody had fergotten about the possibility of 
Bob Dyland and The Band ever playing together 
again. For a long time, everybody expected us to do 
it and we never did. So, now we do it and it catches 
everybody off guard. That really makes it interest- 
ing from our side of it and you have to be interest- 
ed or it isn't any good." 

For the rest of us, the tour is appealing because 
.Dylan's songs remain a vital part of today's con- 
temporary music scene and his vocals, as he 
showed in the Concert for Bangladesh, bring out 
the impact of his songs better than anyone. He 
will also have several new songs. The backing. 
of the Band will add an extra dimension. 

Though the Band first gained national attention 
as the "backup" group for Dylan, it has since clear- 
ly established itself, through such songs as “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down" and "The 
Weight," as a major force in contemporary music. 


Conceptual Insights 


There is more intelligence, precision and overall 
design in the Band's music than in any of its rock 
competitors. Both vocally and instrumentally, the 
quintet has the technical skills and conceptual in- 
sights to tailor its music to bring out the maximum 
flavor of a song. g 
‘In Robertson, the Band has one of rock's finest 
writers. His songs reflect a sense of timeliness and 
history in the lyrics that give them a ring of authen- 
ticity and truth. Robertson, whose themes range 
from humor to social comment, writes about the 
human condition, something never out of style. 

While the Band's basic lineup features Robert- 
son on lead guitar, Rick Danko on bass/vocals, Le- 
von Helm on drums/vocals, Garth Hudson on or- 
gan and Richard Manuel on piano/vocals, it can al- 
ter that setup to bring out the shading of a particu- 


r song. 

a isnt unusual, for instance, for the Band to shift 
the lead vocal three times (from, say, Helm to Danko 
to Manuel) within the same verse to give the right 
emphasis to the lyrics. Similarly, the Band often re- 
arranges itself instrumentally (with Helm moving to 
mandolin, Hudson to piano, Manuel to drums, for in- 
stance) to provide the right texture. : 

This teamwork and craftsmanship is the result of 
more than a dozen years of playing together. The 
Band's members (except for Arkansas-born Helm, 
all are natives of Canada) met through Ronnie 
Hawkins, the rockabilly singer who moved from: 
Arkansas to Canada in 1960.. Robertson was 16 
when he joined Hawkins' backup band, the Hawks. 
Helm was already in the Hawks. The others joined 
within a few months. ; 

In 1961, the Hawks left Hawkins to pursue some 
more adventurous musical paths. Until they joined 
Dylan in 1965, they played clubs in the Southern 
States and in Canada. Their repertoire consisted 
chiefly of rockabilly, blues, rock and rhythm & 
blues—including the songs featured on the 
"Moondog Matinee" album. ‘ 

They did a world tour with Dylan in 1965 and, 
caught in the controversy over whether Dylan 
should move from a soft acoustic style to the new 


rock style, were booed in almost every concert by 
the folk purists. After Dylan's near-fatal motorcy- 
cle accident in 1966, he moved to Woodstock, NLY., 
to recuperate. The Band followed. re 

By 1968, the ex-Hawks signed with Capitol Rec- 
ords‘and produced the highly influential “Music 
From Big Pink" album. It was named album of the 
year by Rolling Stone. The second album, titled 
simply "The Band," was hailed by some as the 
finest American rock album ever made. The other 
albums—"Stage Fright," “Cahoots" and-"Rock of 
Ages"—where also consensus choices on arinual top- 
10lists... E . 

‘After "Rock of Ages," the group considered some 
soundtrack offers. "People have often associated our 
music with pictures and I've been dying to do a film 
score, but we just couldn't find one that excited us 
enough, When you do a film score, you're really 
going on somebody else's trip. To make you want to 
do that, it's really got to be interesting or you'd rather 

go on your own trip." 3 

So, the Band returned to the recording studio and 
began work on an album of original songs. “We 
were 60% through the album when we realized it. 
was going to take more time than we had planned,” 
Robertson said. "It was our most sophisticated 
musical move, more like a ‘works’ than just a bunch 
of songs. 

‘"I've been heavily into Krzysztof Penderecki. 
He's a classical writer who really haunts me. He's 
like the Ingmar Bergman of music. And that's 
where I'm at. I totally relate to those two people. 
His influence on the new album (the ‘works’ al- 
bum) may be totally unrecognizable, but he's what 
I've listened to to get where I now am musically." 

When it became clear the "works" album was 
going to take more time, the Band decided to do the 
"Moondog" album. Thus, it is an interlude between 
4 Band's "Rock of Ages" period and the next per- 


But it is far from a careless, throwaway album. In 
fact, it is not only one of the best albums of 1973 
but it may well be the best retrospective rock al- 
bum ever made—a joyous celebration of the roots 
of rock 'n' roll that features some extraordinary vo- 
cals and arrangements. oi 

In essence, "Moondog Matinee" (the title Is 
from the late Alan Freed's old rock radio show) is a 
look at the various styles from rockabilly to 
rhythm & blues—and emotions—from humor to 
plaintive laments—that comprise the foundations 
of rock. Each song on the album is given the same 


carefully tailored arrangements as the Band gave. 


its own material. 

"Those old songs aren't as easy to do as it might 
seem," Robertson said. "A lot of them sound like 
goo-g00 today. I mean, ‘I got a girl named Bony Ma- 
ronie' can really sound dumb. You just can't sing it 
with any conviction. We did’ maybe four more 
songs that we didn't put on the album because we 
couldn't pull them off. We had to find some songs 
that meant something to us.” 

Though the Band did several Chuck Berry tunes 
in an nightclub act, "Promised Land" was cho- 
sen for the album as something of a gag because 
the group, like the narrator in the song, was mov- 
ing to California (ie, the promised land). There's 
even more humor and good-time spirit in the 
Band's versions of Leiber & Stoller's "Saved," Fats 
Domino's "I'm Ready," Clarence (Frogman) Hen- 
ry's “Ain't Got No Home" and the surprise entry, 
Anton Karas' "fhird Man Theme." 


On the softer side, the album includes Allan 
Toussaint's "Holy Cow," Sam Cooke's "A Change Is 
Gonna Come," Bobby Bland's "Share Your Love" 
and the Platters' "The Great Pretender.” The al- 
bum's tip of the hat to Sun Records’ rockabilly 
style is "Mystery Train," an early Elvis Presley 
flipside. : ‘ 

Since the Platters’ highly stylized version {s so well 
known, “The Great Pretender" was the most chal- 
lenging song, but Richard Manuel's vocal, perhaps 
the album's finest individual performance, gives new 
power and authenticity to the lyrics: 


Oh yes, I'm the great pretender 
Pretending that I'm doing well 

My need is such that I pretend too much 
I'm lonely but no one can tell. . 





Robby Robertson's songs for the Band reflect a sense 
of fimelessnes and history that rings with truth. 


Another exceptional vocal is Rick Danko's lone- 
eee gospel-tinged effort on “A Change Is Gonna 

me": 

It's been too hard living 

But I'm afraid to die 

Because I don't know what's up there 

Beyond the sky. 


The album's most ambitious track, “Mystery 
Train,” was given some additional lyrics by 
Robertson to bring out more of the feeling of a guy 
who keeps hanging around the depot hoping his 
girl will return to town. Levon Helm's vocal carries 
just the right touch of lovesick desperation: 


+4 down to the station (to) meet my baby at 

the gate ; 

Asked the station master if that train's rune 
ning late 

He said if you're waiting on the four forty-four, 

I hate to tell you son, that train don't stop here 
any .more. 


One of the Band's instrumental strengths has 
been its understanding of economy in arrange- 
ménts. It knows when to harness power and when 
to unleash it; how to pace a record. While so many 
groups simply establish a pace and hold on for 
three or four minutes, The Band builds to a climax, 
slowly and subtly so that you almost don't notice to 
gradual heightening of tension and rhythm. The in- 
terplay between drum, organ, guitar and bass on 
"Saved" is a classic example..- 


Appropriate Timing 


The timing of the album seems particularly ap- 
propriate. "I just felt some recycling was definitely 
in order, that people were up for it," Robertson 
says. "I mean everybody thinks he's a songwriter 
now and there are just millions and millions of 
— coming out and most of them aren't any good 
at all... 

"All of a sudden, it seemed these songs were valid 
again. A year ago they may have'seemed corny to 
me, but now they seem valid. Things happen like 


that; in waves. 'Grease' and ‘American Graffiti’ are 


out and radio stations are playing oldies. Suddenly, 
what looked like a corny, decadent era has become 
an interesting, funny era and you have a soft spot 
for it instead of shunning it." 

With "Moondog" released, the.Band turns its at- 
tention to a‘variety of other projects: a live Wat- 
kins Glen album, the still ‘unfinished ‘works' .al- 
bum, some recording with Dylan and the tour that 
begins Jan. 3 in Chicago. 

While each of these projects is cause for celebra- 
tion on the rock ‘n' roll stock chart, the tour is, un- 
derstandably, the most dramatic entry. It's rare 
that the best in any field get ‘together, but that's 
what the Dylan/Band tour represents. ‘ 
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THE ‘PLANET WAVES’ SESSIONS 
RECORDING BOB DYLAN 


at 


THE VILLAGE RECORDER 


Interviews 
With 


ROB FRABON | 


& 


DIC La PALM 


by 


GARY D. DAVIS 


R-e/p: Dick, how did you choose an 
engineer for the Dvlan album? 

DICK LA PALM: | left the decision up to 
Rob. | asked him who should do it. At 
the time we had 3 guys. Rob came back 
after a couple of days and said, “‘l 
should do it.” | said, “‘ Fine.” 


R-e/p: Rob, why did you decide to do it? 
ROB FRABONI: Mainly because I was 
really familiar with Bob’s music, as well 
as The Band's. I’ve been listening to them 
both since their first albums. | talked to 
the other guys, and it seemed like | wes 
the most familiar. 


R-e/p: Dick, do you feel that familiarity 
with the music ts essential for a mixer? 
DICK LA PALM: Engineers are much 
like the medical specialist. I just don’t 
think that every engineer can do every 
kind of music. I think this guy might be a 
hell of a lot better to do an R&B date, as 
opposed to a Country & Western date. 
And one engineer might be a hell of a lot 
better to do a Dylan and a Stones. I’m 
not taking anything away from him; I’m 
sure he could do a Willie Hutch. I’m sure 
he could do a Little Milton or a Chuck 
Berry. But I don’t know that he could do 
it as well as someone else who’s really 
into that kind of music. | think there’s a 
hell of a lot more to it than just knowing 
that board, | think it has to do with gut 
feel, and feeling for the music itself. 












before the sessions? Did you go home 
and prep on it? 

ROB FRABONI: No, | didn’t I make 
sure not to do that. You’ve got to 
approach things fresh; that’s the way | 
feel. After we mixed the album and it 
was all done, then | went and listened to 
his records. I didn’t want to be influenced 
before the sessions. I just wanted to do it 
fresh, and that was what they wanted, 
too, Dylan and The Band. 


R-e/p: Was there anything unusual about 
the way Dylan and The Band work which 
would affect the choice of an engineer? 
DICK LA PALM: We talked about 
engineers. The one thing they wanted was 
a guy that not only knew the equipment 
and respected it, but someone who could 
work really rapidly. Knowing how a 
Dylan works the guy says, “Let's do 
it now,’’ and he expects the engineer can 
do it, just like that, without fumbling. 


R-e/p: Rob, did you listen to trei- stuff 


- . 
. 
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R-e/p: 
record at Village? What did you have 
that made it just right for them? 

ROB FRABONI: One thing, the room 
was right for them. As far as the size, 
they really liked that. And as far as the 
control room is concerned, they just 
wanted something that sounded good. It 
could have been done at a number of 
places, but we had a combination of 
things: the room, the security and the 
location. They liked the idea of being out 
of town (The Village Recorder is situated 
in West Los Angeles, about ten miles 
from Hollywood). When we actually got 
down to the mixing, Robbie was com- 


Why did Dylan and The Band 
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fortable with what he was hearing, and 
that was the really important thing. 


R-e/p: When you say Robbie, you are 
talking about... 

RF: Robbie Robertson, (guitar, The 
Band). . 


R-e/p: Was he the producer? 

RF: There was no producer on this 
record. Everybody was the producer. 
Robbie is the one who gives a lot of 
direction, although they all have some- 
thing to say about the music, and are all 
really involved. 

DL: He seems to be the one that has the 
most knowledge as far as engineering is 
concerned. He has tremendous knowledge 
about what equipment can do what 
a board can and can’t do. 


R-e/p: Let’s get back to the room. You 
told us that studio B was used for the 
album. What ts it about this room that 
made it attractive? 

RF: For one thing, you can work in here 
for hours and hours and not get fatigued. 
And you can turn this room up very 
loud and it won’t hurt. Numerous people 
have commented on that. 


R-e/p: What kind of monitors are you 
using? 

RF: The room was conceived by me and 
designed by George Augspurger, and the 
monitors are custom built using JBL 
components and custom crossovers. Each 
enclosure has two 15”? 2220 woofers, 
which are thin-cone units. They’re also 
efficient, so our amplifiers aren’t working 
so hard on the low end. It gives us a 
punchier bottom than a 2215, with a 
different coloration. The 2215 has a more 
rubbery sound. While the curve of our 
room might look like another room, it 
has a certain character. The 2405 tweet- 
ers are also part of the picture. I just 
really like the way they sound in this 
installation. The overall system has a very 
low fatigue factor, or whatever you’d 
call it. 


R-e/p: What kind of a curve does the 
room actuaily have? 

RF: Well, it was originally flat, but we 
tailored the high end a little differently. 
I found that having a flat monitor sys- 
tem was a terrible hype. The way we 
finally decided on the curve was that | 
went to a lot of studios and to a lot of 
people’s homes and played music on 
different systems. I took notes and 
gathered the information. 


R-e/p: Since the room is equalized, you 
could probably have achieved similar 
frequency response with other speakers. 
Was there another factor involved in the 
choice of these particular speakers? 

RF: Well, I like 604’s with the Mastering 


Lab crossover. But they still have a 
beaming effect. That’s one thing you just 
can’t get away from, and that was the 
reason we decided to switch to units 
with better dispersion. 


R-e/p: Without the beaming, what kind 
of coverage do you get? Where its the 
best sound in the control room? 

RF: Realistically, the working area is the 
length of the console. You can sit at the 
producer’s desk and hear well, although 
there is some difference from behind the 
console. As far as quad sound, it’s sur- 
prisingly good for a small room. It 
sounds very large and open in_ here. 


R-e/p: We've talked a lot about the 
control room. Let’s discuss the studio for 
a while. For example, how many mikes 
were used in the sesstons? 
RF: As it turned out, 


I used about 


28 microphones. 





4y | 
DICK LaPALM 


R-e/p: That seems like quite a few mikes 
for a relatively small studio. Why were so 
many mikes necessary? 


RF: 7 were used on the organ. Garth 
(Hudson) has got this elaborate Lowrey 
organ with a Leslie on each of two key- 
boards. One Leslie is a model 103, of 
which very few were made. It has station- 
ary speakers with a phasing device in the 
tube-type amplifier, as well as 2 rotors. 
There was also a Hammond organ with a 
Leslie. Sometimes Garth would play both 
organs at one time, so we were miking 
three Leslies. 


R-e/p: How about the other instruments? 
RF: I often use a lot of mikes on the 
drums; I used about 7 or 8. I wanted to 
mike everything kind of tight in this 
case. Bob had an electric and an acoustic 
guitar, as well as his vocal mike. And it all 
had to be ready to go because they would 
just say “OK” and boom, you go. 


R-e/p: We'd like to know a litile more 
about the miking, and the diagram you’re 
doing will help. But you just raised an 
interesting point. That ts, what kind of a 


recording artist is Bob Dylan? What was 
tt like working with him? Dick men- 
tioned and you are also hinting that 
Dylan needs an engineer who's on his 
toes. 

RF: Right. Robbie came in that first 
morning and said to me, “There are 
going to be no overdubs. We’re doing it 
live. This is it, what’s happening here is 
it.” Bob doesn’t overdub vocals. 


R-e/p: It sounds like Dylan was in the 
studio to perform, period. 

RF: That’s really true. The record was 
really a performance, as far as [’m con- 
cerned. [t wasn’t like we were ‘‘making a 
record.” It was more of a performance, 
and Bob wanted it to sound right — — to 
come across. When he starts playing, 
there’s nothing else happening but that, 
as far as he’s concerned. I don’t think 
I’ve seen anyone who performs with such 
conviction. 


R-e/p: Maybe we can back up alittle and 
get some information on how the album 
was first conceived. And how long did 
Dylan work on it? 

RF: I can tell you what I know, although 
I don’t know everything. A few weeks 
before we started the album, Bob went to 
New York by himself. He stayed there 
for two to two and a half weeks and 
wrote most all the songs. One of the 
classic songs, ‘“‘“Forever Young,” he told 
me he had carried around in his head for 
about three years. He gets an idea for a 
song sometimes, he said, and he’s not 
ready to write it down. So he just keeps 
it with him and eventually it comes out. 


R-e/p: When did he get together with The 
Band for this album? 

RF: I’m not exactly sure but I know 
they had started rehearsing for the tour 
before we began recording. They only 
knew two of the songs on the album 
before coming in. The balance of the 
songs on the album they never heard 
until they were right here in the studio. 


R-e/p: It appears The Band are pretty 
good musicians. 

RF: They’re really something. And it’s 
got such character the music sounds 
like it’s all arranged. Bob would just run 
it down, and they’d play it once. Then 
they’d come in to the control room and 
listen. That’s another thing that really 
astounded me. Nobody was saying, “You 
ought to be doing this,”’ or ““You ought 
to be playing that.’’ They just all came in 
and listened to hear what they should do, 
and then they’d go out into the studio. 
That would usually be the take, or the 
one following. That was pretty much the 
way it went. 

R-e/p: Were the takes run 
through from the top? 


straight 
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example was the album I! did with 
Richard Green before we did Bob’s 
album. Our studio was booked so heavily 
that we had to go outside to Sound Labs 
(Hollywood). It sounded very similar and 
was easy for us to adjust. 


R-e/p: That’s a 604 system with the 
Mastering Lab modification. 
RF: Right. The bottom end is different 


in here, it goes lower —— down to 


DOBRO ACCORDION 








40 cycles almost flat. It just didn’t sound 
like it was doing that at Sound Labs. 
Our bottom end has a certain feel to it, 
as well as a sound, which is different 
over there. But the high end sounded 
very similar, which surprised me. 


R-e/p: What about people who like a 
different sound? 

RF: Of course we’re talking about taste. 
That’s pretty much what it comes down 
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to. Some people like 604’s, and you can’t 
argue with it. What we do have in all our 
rooms is a speaker switching system. We 
have a rotary selector switch, with other 
speakers on custom made stands. They 
have small bases, telescoping height 
adjustment, and heavy—duty casters. 
They’re sturdy enough to hold a 604E 
or 4320 and roll around. 


R-e/p: 


You brought up the subject of 
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taste, and it reminds me that we were 
going to discuss the mikes used for the 
album. I wonder if you can describe 
Dylan’s vocal mike, to begin with. 

RF: We used a Sennheiser 421. But we 
went through five or six mikes to find 
out which would be best. 


R-e/p: Did Dylan have a favorite mike? 
RF: He preferred a 421 because he had 
used it before and liked it. Robbie 
suggested the 421. To tell the truth, it 
didn’t cross my mind because | hadn’t 
used it for vocals before. 


R-e/p: Which one would you have used? 
RF: As I said, | was experimenting, 
although there wasn’t much time for it. 
The first day, we tried an SM-53, 57, an 
87 and a 47. I figured the condensers 
weren’t going to work because of leakage 
problems. We also had to consider 
popping, which was a problem with the 
421 — — especially because Bob doesn’t 
like to use a wind screen. 


R-e/p: What did that do to the sound? 
RF: It worked out OK. He’s always 
popped and seems to be used to it. 


R-e/p: Did you use any de-essing or 
correction on the mix? 

RF: No de-essing. We had a Pultec 
filter we would click in for the p’s. We 
usually shelved the vocal at 50 Hz. Nat 
would sit over there and switch to 80 Hz 
just for the p’s. On one song, “‘Dirge,” I 
got Bob to use a wind screen. He used it, 
and it really worked well. So, to answer 
your earlier question, that was how we 
chose the vocal mike —— experimen- 
tation, with an ear to leakage. 


R-e/p: What are the leakage character- 
istics of the 421? 

RF: Well, The Band was playing fairly 
loud and I was limiting Bob slightly, 
3 to 5 dB. Live, we were getting - 15 dB, 
tops, on the leakage, and that was 
incredible. I couldn’t believe it. I’d look 
at the meter, and it was just barely 
moving. I was immediately sold on the 
mike. Plus, what leakage there was, 
sounded good. 


R-e/p: Would you mind getting into 
more detail on the instrument mtking? 
RF: On the drum kit, I used quite a 
number of mikes: a Shure SM-7 on the 
bass, Sennheiser 421 on the snare, KM-84 
on the high hat, and 87’s for toms and 
overheads. | experimented with the set a 
little bit. 


R-e/p: Was there anything you partic- 
ularly like in that combination of drum 
mikes? Is it a favorite set-up? 

RF: It just worked. The Band likes a 
thick tom sound, and the proximity 
effect of the 87’s worked to our 


advantage in this respect. And I like the 
sound of condenser mikes on drums, so 
that’s why I chose them. On the high 
hat, | have found the 84 just works well 
on almost any set. I’ve got about three or 
four different mikes I use on snares, 
based on the kind of sound the drum 
set has. 


R-e/p: So you try to get a sound 
tailored to the specific situation? 

RF: Yeah. I don’t have a set up that I use 
on every drum set. 


R-e/p: You really seem to be enthusiastic 
about the drums. 

RF: That’s probably because I play 
drums. [ feel they’re really an important 
part of a good sounding record. I have a 
feeling for musicians, having played my- 
self. | always go out in the room and 
listen. They’ll run through something and 
I'll stay in the studio. When the musicians 
come in initially I always ask, ‘‘What’s 
the most comfortable way for you to set 
up?” I tell them we'll start from there, 
and if there are any problems, we'll re- 
arrange things. It helps a lot — — when 
you give musicians that kind of room, 
they feel better. 


R-e/p: Let’s run through the rest of the 
miking. The diagram you prepared shows 
a lot. What about the choice of piano 
mikes? 

RF: We used two KM 84’s. I tried a 
couple of things. I miked both facing the 
hinge. One of them was almost to the 
end of the harp, and about 12” toward 
the hammers — — about a foot to 18” 
from the hinge. The body of the mike 
was parallel to the soundboard, about 
2”’ up. The other mike was in the same 
basic position, but angled a bit toward 
the soundboard — — about 30 degrees. 
It was in the high end section of the 
piano, nearer the holes. It worked really 
well, with practically no leakage at all. 


R-e/p: Did you have the top open? 
RF: I had it on the short peg, with it 
really covered. We were all surprised 
how low the leakage was. But when I did 
“Dirge” with Bob, we used a completely 
different set up, mainly because he 
wanted it that way. I had it open all the 
way, No covers, nothing. 


R-e/p: Did the piano get into his vocal? 
RF: No, he sings so loud. Interestingly 
enough, the one thing that leaked into 
the drums was Bob’s vocal. That’s one 
reason the leakage was so low. He really 
sings hard. In fact, he was leaking so 
badly into the uncovered piano that I 
had to experiment. [ used REI5’s. I 
faced them toward the back of the 
piano, instead of the hammers, and it 
worked really well. It took a bit of EQ, 
but as far as leakage went, it was really 


excellent. Plus, as I said, he wanted a 
more “‘far away’’ sound for that number. 


R-e/p: Were there any other unusual or 
special miking techniques? 

RF: Let’s see. We used a special direct 
box for the bass. Our maintenance man, 
Ken Klinger, built it. It’s a solid state, 
discrete, FET type. We used that on the 
bass, and miked the amp a twin 
reverb, I think — — with a 56. 


R-e/p: It’s becoming easier to see where 
all the mikes were used. According to 
the diagram, there seem to be quite a 
few more instruments than there were 
players. Were they all used in the same 
session? 

RF: Yes, sometimes. There was a pianet 
and clavinet — — both were direct. Rick 
(Danko), who played bass, also played 
fiddle a bit. And there was an accordion. 
There was also a Dobro guitar. I had 
extra mikes up for these instruments, 
for whatever might happen. The Band 
didn’t do any singing on the album. And 
that’s it. 


R-e/p: With all the close miking and the 
experienced musicians, did the actual 
levels in the studio tend to be low? And, 
if so, did everybody wear phones? 

RF: The levels were medium-loud, and 
they could hear each other in the room. 
They would occasionally wear phones. 


R-e/p: What kind of mixes would you 
give them? Heavy on their own instru- 
ments, just the other guys, or what? 
RF: A stereo mix of the whole thing, and 
they loved it. They had Sennheiser 414 
phones, and the stereo worked out very 
well, especially for Garth. I could put 
one Leslie in one ear, and the other 
Leslie in the other ear, and it gave him 
the perfect effect because that’s what he 
does. He puts the Leslies on either side 
of the Lowrey so that when he uses the 
different keyboards, the sound goes back 
and forth. 


R-e/p: As far as your monitoring was 
concerned, did you listen in mono at all? 
RF: Yes, a lot. That’s a sure-fire way to 
acoustically catch phase problems. 


R-e/p: But what do you do with some- 
thing like the Leslie, where the phase is 
all over the place? 

RF: That’s a whole different circum- 
stance. You just do your best to make 
it sound good. 


R-e/p: We have led you into long dis- 
cussion about miking, and you have 
told a lot about your decisions. But we’d 
like to play the Devil’s advocate for a 
minute, and to ask you how important 
the miking really was? 

RF: It was very important. I’m doing a 


continued on page 29 


R-e/p 25 


continued from page 25 


quad mix of it now, and I’ve been away 
from the 16—track for about 2-1/2 
months. And | was astonished when | 
put those tapes up. Bob was right in the 
middie of the room, with all these 
musicians, and without baffles. The leak- 
age is really low, especially for the size 
of the room and the fact that they were 
playing pretty loud. There is no leakage 
to speak of, and I really feel it’s in the 
miking. 


R-e/p: Did you use any noise reduction 
on the 16-track masters? 

RF: No, just 30 ips. There’s no noise 
reduction on the whole record. 


R-e/p: You said you used a little limiting 
on some of Bob’s vocals. Was any other 
limiting necessary? 

RF: I used a little limiting on the bass, 
very little. It was just there in case; Rick, 
all of them, are so great in the studio. 
They know just what to do. Bob works 
the mike. He gets on it when he’s 
supposed to be on it. He was great 
about it. They all know just what to do, 
so a little bit of limiting on the bass and 
the vocal was about all we needed. 


R-e/p: How about equalization? Did you 
use much of it, in addition to the piano 
EQ you mentioned for “Dirge’’? 

RF: There is relatively little EQ on 
anything. Vocals were all cut flat. But I 
do tend to get rid of frequency response 
that isn’t needed on the instruments. 


R-e/p: You mean you roll off the high or 
low end accordingly? 

RF: Say, on the drum overheads; I got in 
tight on the cymbals and | didn’t want to 
get a lot of bottom end on it. So I 
just rolled off a certain amount of the 
bottom end. I| like to use equalizers for 
things like that. 


R-e/p: That would help with crosstalk, 
too. 

RF: Right. That was one approach. They 
might have wanted the guitar to sound a 
certain way, sO we might have used some 
EQ on that. For example, the piano was 
recorded relatively flat. We arrived at the 
right combination of his touch, the 
microphones, and the positioning, so I 
didn’t need the EQ. 


R-e/p: How about echo? Did you use 
much, and was tt equalized? 

RF: We used echo in the mix. We used a 
few things: an Eventide digital delay, 
two EMI’s with a little EQ, and acoustic 
chambers on a few things. We also used 
15 and 30 ips slap (tape delay), with a 
VSO to tune it in very carefully. 


R-e/p: In talking with you, Rob, you 
seem to have a pretty good grasp of the 
technical realities of the studio, in 


addition to your obvious involvement on 
the creative side. What kind of technical 
background do you have? 

RF: I did the Institute of Audio Research 
course on systems design, and the one on 
Studio Technology. I took an electronics 
course for two years, also. It may seem 
unrelated, but at one time I was a 
calibration repair technician and a 
mechanical inspector for precision mach- 
ine parts. I even took a course in shock 
testing and vibration from the Tustin 
Institute of Technology. But I can do 
what needs to be done. For example, I 
layed out wiring and run sheets for the 
studio upstairs, and worked with George 
in putting this studio together. Now | 
realize how valuable it all is. We try to 
train engineers who work here and want 
to expand their background. 


R-e/p: Do you think that mixers should 
also have musical training? 

RF: | don’t think it’s a necessity, but I 
think music education is a definite asset. 


I feel, the more you know about music, 
the better engineer it helps you to be. 
Because it’s a matter of fusing the engin- 
eering with the music; to me that’s what 
the whole game is about. 


R-e/p: In other words, 
direct your gut feelings? 
RF: Yeah, that’s why I think some of 
these guys, like Jerry Masters of Muscle 
Shoals, for one example, are on it. The 
magic in their work is that they know 
exactly what the mix should be to make 
the music sound and feel right. It’s really 
not a technical thing. Yet, it’s interesting 
to note that some people, forceful 
talent Dylan’s a good example 

you could record with one mike and it 
still gets across. It then gets into degrees 
of greatness, or of feel. You can keep 
polishing the gem, but it’s a gem to begin 
with. That, to me, is a great thing to 
be fortunate enough to work with people 
like that. 
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TRIQANGLA WAVE OBCILLATOR 
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special effects with Phase Shifters. 
DOMESTIC 






Birmingham, AL: The Maze Corp 
Los Angeles, CA: Audio Industries 

Westlake Audio 
Minneapolis, MN: Freedom Recorders 









Nashville. TN Fanta Sound 
Studio Supply 

New York. NY Martin Audio 
Sound Ideas Studio 

Orlando, FL: Discount Music 
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PYTPO MATIC RAASEF GE 


Now you can add automatic phasing to Countryman Associates Type 968 and 968A 
Phase Shifters by plugging our new Type 969 triangle wave oscillator directly into the 
control voltage input. Its extremely wide frequency range from over 100 cycles per sec- 
Ond to less than 1 cycle per minute, Opens new vistas of exciting and useful effects. 


* Self powered: battery life over 1 year. 
%* Continuously adjustable frequency. 


% Plugs directly in- No patch cords. 


Check one out at the Countryman Associates dealer nearest you and pick up a copy of 
our booklet “How to Use Phase Shifters” packed with useful information on creating 


COUNTRYMAN 













San Diego, CA: Pacific Recorders & Engr 
Stamford, CT Audiotechniques 


FOREIGN 


W.C. Wedderspoon 
Deita Equipment 
Tempo Audio 


Australia, Sydney: 
Belgium, Brussels 
Canada, Toronto: 
England London: Helios Electronics 
France, Paris Studio Technique 
Germany, Hamburg: G.T.C.—Peter Wolfert 


424 University Avenue 
Palo Alto , Calif. 94302 
Phone 415-326-6980 
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Tour ’74 with Bob Dylan 


1974-01-03 Chicago, Illinois 

1974-01-04 Chicago, Illinois 

1974-01-06 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Afternoon show) 
1974-01-06 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Evening show) 
1974-01-07 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1974-01-09 Toronto, Ontario 

1974-01-10 Toronto, Ontario 

1974-01-11 Montreal, Quebec 

1974-01-12 Montreal, Quebec 

1974-01-14 Boston, Massachusetts (Afternoon show) 
1974-01-14 Boston, Massachusetts (Evening show) 
1974-01-15 Largo, Maryland 

1974-01-16 Largo, Maryland 

1974-01-17 Charlotte, North Carolina 

1974-01-19 Hollywood, Florida (Afternoon show) 
1974-01-19 Hollywood, Florida (Evening show) 
1974-01-21 Atlanta, Georgia 

1974-01-22 Atlanta, Georgia 

1974-01-23 Memphis, Tennessee 

1974-01-25 Fort Worth, Texas 

1974-01-26 Houston, Texas (Afternoon show) 
1974-01-26 Houston, Texas (Evening show) 
1974-01-28 Nassau, New York 

1974-01-29 Nassau, New York 

1974-01-30 New York City, New York 

1974-01-31 New York City, New York (Afternoon show) 
1974-01-31 New York City, New York (Evening show) 
1974-02-02 Ann Arbor, Michigan 

1974-02-03 Bloomington, Indiana 

1974-02-04 St. Louis, Missouri (Afternoon show) 
1974-02-04 St. Louis, Missouri (Evening show) 
1974-02-06 Denver, Colorado (Afternoon show) 
1974-02-06 Denver, Colorado (Evening show) 
1974-02-09 Seattle, Washington (Afternoon show) 
1974-02-09 Seattle, Washington (Evening show) 
1974-02-11 Oakland, California (Afternoon show) 
1974-02-11 Oakland, California (Evening show) 
1974-02-13 Los Angeles, California 

1974-02-14 Los Angeles, California (Afternoon show) 
1974-02-14 Los Angeles, California (Evening show) 











Tour 
North America 


All Along The Watchtower 
As I Went Out One Morning 
Ballad Of A Thin Man 
Ballad Of Hollis Brown 
Blowin’ In The Wind 
Blowin’ In The Wind 
Desolation Row 
Don't Think Twice.. All Right 
Forever Young 
Fourth Time Around 
Gates Of Eden 
Girl Of The North Country 
Hard Rain's A-Gonna Fall 
Hero Blues 
Highway 61 Revisited 
I Don't Believe You 
It Ain't Me, Babe 
It Takes.. A Train To Cry 
It’s All Over Now, Baby Blue 
It’s Alright, Ma.. (Bleeding) 
Just Like A Woman 
Just Like Tom Thumb’s Blues 
Knockin’ On Heaven's Door 
Lay, Lady, Lay 
Leopard-Skin Pill-Box Hat 
Like A Rolling Stone 
Lonesome Death Of.. Carroll 
Love Minus Zero/No Limit 
Maggie’s Farm 
Mama, You Been On My Mind 
Most Likely You Go Your Way 
Most Likely You... (reprise) 
Mr. Tambourine Man 
Mr. Tambourine Man 
Night.. Drove.. Old Dixie* 
Nobody ‘Cept You 
One Too Many Mornings 
Rainy Day Women #’s 12 & 35 
Share Your Love With Me* 
She Belongs To Me 
Something There.. About You 
Song To Woody 
Stage Fright* 
Times They Are A-Changin’ 













16 16}16 16 






10 10}10 10 10 10 10 


44444 
10 ~=10 10 10 10 11 
10 10 10 10 10]10 11 10 11 10]10 11 11 12 12] 35 
i 
12 
14 


To Ramona a 
Tough Mama eid 6 5 3 
Visions Of Johanna a 1 
Wedding Song a 12 }12 12 14 12 14 12 9 
Total - 43 songs 20 18 18 19 18]18 17 18 18 18]18 18 18 18 18/18 18 18 19 18]18 18 18 18 19]19 19 18 19 18]18 18 19 18 19}19 19 20 18 21] 736 
* Backing band was The Band: Robbie Robertson on guitar, Garth * *January 3 (Chicago) - Dylan played guitar only on “The Night They 

Hudson on keyboards, Levon Helm on drums, Richard Manuel on Drove Old Dixie Down’ and ‘Stage Fright’, and played harmonica 

keyboards and guitar, Rick Danko on bass. only on ‘Share Your Love With Me’. 


Chart from “Tangled Up In Tapes” by Glen Dundas. 





BOB DYLAN / THE BAND - a collectors guide to the 74 Tour 


The Band sets 
The following tables list all the Band sets that are available on the various tapes. 


a a eee 


Stage Fright 2 l l I l ; ; 
The Night they Drove Old Dixie Down | | 2 2 2 

King Harvest (has surely come) 5 3 3 3 

Long Black Veil 4 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 

This Wheels on Fire 

I Shall be Released 5 

Up on Cripple Creek 6 6 

Share Your Love with Me 3 

Holy Cow 4 


(2™! Set) January 1974 4 [6 [6 |7 [9 |10 [ii {iz |i | 14 | is | 16 | 17 | 19 | 


Life is a Carnival 

Rag Mama Rag 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 

When you Awake 

The Shape I’m In 

The Weight 10 i 4 4 4 _ a - 


Apart from the first show (3 oe these first sets are similar. Between the 6" and 10" Long Black Veil was 
replaced by Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever and then by This Wheels on Fire. Later Loving You Is Sweeter 
Than Ever sometimes replaces When you Awake in the second set. The 19" is a shorter set with The Night 
they Drove Old Dixie Down missed out. 


(I Set) January / February CaP a ERE SE AEE SEE ESE 


Stage Fright l l 
The Night they Drove Old Dixie Down 2 2 
King Harvest (has surely come) 3 3 3 
Goin’ to Memphis 

When You Awake 

I Shall be Released 

Up on Cripple Creek 


21122123128 126 126 128 129 1303 HL 2 13 3 


Rag Mama Rag 

This Wheels on Fire 
The Shape I’m In 8 
The Weight 10 - 9 


Apart from the ‘one-off Goin’ to Memphis for Memphis, these sets show little variation. The second set has 
no variation and is now only four songs, and the total songs played by the Band is less. On the 19" This 
Wheels on Fire has swapped with When You Awake. The Band sets remain in this format with little variation 
till the end of the tour. 


ae 


2 
3 











© Les Kokay 2009 


For more info on the 
1974 tour with Bob Dylan: 
Olof Bjorner’s site 
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SURPRISE!—Record exec David Geffen, left, with fellow revelers Cher, 
the Band's Robbie Robertson and Bob Dylan at Geffen’s birthday fete. 


Photo by Barry Feinstein 


ROBERT HILBURN 





Frosting on Geffen’s Cake 


The Bob Dylan.’Band tour had 
an unexpected 4Ist stop Thursday 
night at the Le Grand Trianon 
room of the Beverly Wilshire Ho- 
tel. Shortly after midnight, Dylan, 
the five memhers of the Band and a 
special guest—Cher—assembled in 
one corner of the brightly decorat- 
ed room and began singing "Happy 
Birthday.” 7 

It was the start of a 20-minute 
musical interlude that was the 
highlight of a surprise, 31st birth- 
day party for David Geffen, the 
head of Elektra-Asylum Records 
and the man Time magazine this 
week tabbed as the new-"financial 
superstar" of the $2 billion-a vear 
record industry. 

* 

Rather than simply another in 
the endless series of record indus- 
try parties, it was the party, not 
only in its imaginative design and 
highly selective guest list, bur also 
— most importantly — in its 
warmth. There was none of the ex- 
cessive egotism, hype, business 
dealing. overt career promoting al- 
mosphere that. so often dominates 
such occasions. 

Dylan, the Band and Cher—whn 
arranged the party—clearly set the 
mood for the evening. Dylan, for in- 
stance, wasn't on hand to simply 
lend his presence to the occasion 


the way so many rock superstars 
might. Rather than hold court in a 


corner of the room, for instance, he. 


was constantly huddling with 
Louie Kemp (his friend from Min- 
nesota) or Elliott Roberts (Geffen's 
longtime partner) or Linda Lod- 
dengaard (Geffen's secretary) or 
the members of the Band about va- 
rious details. Like Dylan's sharing 
the spotlight with Bill Graham and 
Barry Imhoff during the final min- 
utes of the tour at the Inglewood 
Forum, this was another instruc- 
tive look at the shy, but generous 
nature of ‘this often written about, 
but seldom captured: performer. 
Geffen, who was told he had a 


business appointment at the Bever- . 


ly Wilshire, arrived at the hotel 
about 10 p.m. Because he had been 
at a testimonial dinner for another 
record executive earlier in the eve- 
ning, he’ was wearing a tuxedo— 
the first time anyone in the room 
could remember seeing him in a 
suit. Geffen, who made his first 
million dollars at 25, normally 
lounges around his office in jeans 
and sport shirt, 


When the door of the Grand Tri- 


anon opened, Geffen was greeted 


by 75-100 friends and associates in 
a room that was lavishly decorated 
in a carnival, sideshow atmos- 
phere: balloons and streamers 
hanging from the ceiling, a knife- 
thrower in one corner of the room. 
a cyclist, two mimes, a fire-éater, 
two wrestlers in the center of the 
room. a fortune-teller and some 
strolling musicians. 

The guests ranged from record 
executives to artists to actors, some 
of the people who had worked on 
the tour: Atlantic Records'-Ahmet 
Ertegun (who flew in from New 
York), Warner Bros.’ Mo Ostin and 
Joe Smith, Ode's Lou Adler, Ringo 
Starr, Harry Nilsson, Bernie Taup- 
in, Jack Nicholson. Warren Beattv, 
MCA's Artie Mogull, Barry Imhoff, 
Bianea Jagger, Bill Graham, Roy 
Silver. Helen Reddy and Jeff Wald, 
David Blue, the Inglewood Forum's 
—. Appell and Harry Dean Stan- 

on, 

After singing "Ha Birthday," 
Cher, Geffen's brit pena 
companion, began singing Dylan's 
"All I Really Want to Do" with Dy- 
Jan on harmony and the Band back- 
ing them. Then, she and° Rick 
Danko dueted on "Mockingbird," 
followed by Dylan taking the lead 
on "Mr, Tambourine Man." 


* 


When the music stopped, Mogull, 
whose company has Cher under 
contract, raced over to Geffen, 
whose label has Dylan, with an of- 
fer: "I just recorded the songs, You 
can have the single if I can have 
the album," It was typical of the jo- 
vial, informal atmosphere. The rec- 
ord business js tough and competi- 
tive, but this was a night for relax- 
ation. Geffen seemed clearly moved 
—~not. just by the party, but the ob- 
vious care that had been put into it, 
by Dylan, the Band, others, 

On the way out of the Grand Tri- 
anon, Geffen stopped by the for- 
tune-teller's booth for a moment. 
After a few minutes, the man 
Whose company has three albums 
in next week's list of the nation's 
top five sellers (Dylan's "Planet 
Waves," Joni Mitchell's "Court and 
Spark" and Carly Simon's "Hot- 
cakes”) smiled and walked away. 

What had she told him? "She said 
T have a lot of success in store for 
me," he said, his smile spreading 
even wider. Few who have seen 
Geffen's enormous progress in re- 
cent years would doubt the for- 
tune-teller, but there'll probably be 
fewnights te match his 31st birth- 
day party. 
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Let us congratulate you upon your excellent musical taste 
and your good fortune to be among the small number in the entire 
world who will ever see BOB DYLAN/THE BAND play music. This will 
be more than a concert; it will be a historic musical event. 


To insure it is the greatest concert ever presented, we will 
need the help of all. Unlike some other productions in the 
Southeatern U.S., these two concerts will NOT be oversold, 
Therefore, you will have room in the facility and we will ask your 
co-operation in admission lines and exit procedures after the 
performance. If you are an EVENING ticket-holder, please do not 
arrive before 7p.m.. If you are an AFTERNOON ticket-holder, please 
help us by co-operating with exit procedures so we can prepare for 
the evening show, We are doing two performances because of the 
overwhelming demand, with the goal of affording as many as possible 
the opportunity of seeing this one-time event. 


For those of you traveling a great distance who may not be 
aware of local ground-rules, we would like to make you aware of them 
now. The Miami-Hollywood Sportatorium is in the jurisdiction of 
Broward County, Florida. Road and outside security is handled by 
their sheriffs department. Broward County, as does the rest of 
Florida, has ordinances prohibiting the public use of alcohol and 
other intoxicants. Please make all of our lives easier by leaving 
these items home and enjoying the music. In accordance with local 
procedures, you are SUBJECT to search at the entry gates, If you 
are carrying no packages or bulky items, you will probably not be 
searched and will go right through. This is not to alarm you, but 
to make you aware so there are no suprises to upset your total en- 


joyment. 


See you on the 19th, 


BILL GRAHAM 
LEAS CAMPBELL 
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2035 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90025/PHONES, 474-1507 « 272.6700 235 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90025/ PHONES, 474-1507 + 272-6700 
« stmnce ITINERARY FOR M. FRANKLIN GROUP wi f.M. CREW - SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

en en RY GRUUE i Oo 


DAY DATE CITY HOTEL y 
= = = re SHos }. ALL ROOM FOLIOS MUST BE SEPARATE FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL. 


WED. 
THURS. 
FRI. 
SAT. 
SUN. 
MON. 
TUES. 
WED. 
THURS. 
FRI. 


JAN. 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
TORONTO 
TORONTO 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


ASTOR TOWERS 
ASTOR TOWERS 
ASTOR TOWERS 
SHERATON 
SHERATON 
SHERATON 


INN ON THE PARK 
INN ON THE PARK 
INN ON THE PARK 


NO MASTER ROOM OR INCIDENTAL FOLIOS WHATSOEVER. 


. CHARGES FOR CREW WILL BE PAID UPON DEPARTURE. 
. _ANY QUESTIONS CONTACT PATRICK STANSFIELD IMMEDIATELY. 
. ALL ROOMS ON ONE FLOOR IF POSSIBLE. MAXIMUM OF TWO FLOORS 


ONLY IF NECESSARY. SINGLE AND TWIN ROOMS SHOULD AT LEAST 
HAVE DOUBLE SIZED BEDS. 


CHATEAU CHAMPAIGN 
CHATEAU CHAMPAIGN 
SHERATON TOWERS 
SHERATON TOWERS 
WATERGATE HOTEL 


SAT. MONTREAL 

SUN. BOSTON 

MON. BOSTON 

TUES. WASHINGTON 

WED. WASHINGTON WATERGATE HOTEL 

THURS, MIAMI COCONUT GROVE(LATE ARV.) 
ONCERT IN CHARLOTTE 

FRI. MIAMI COCONUT GROVE 

SAT. MIAMI COCONUT GROVE 

SUN. ATLANTA ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL 

MON. ATLANTA ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL 

TUES. ATLANTA ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL 

WED. MEMPHIS ALBERT PICK MOTOR INN 

THURS. MEMPHIS ALBERT PICK MOTOR INN 

FRI. DALLAS FAIRMONT HOTEL 

SAT. HOUSTON WHITEHALL HOTEL 

SUN. NEW YORK PLAZA HOTEL 

MON. NEW YORK PLAZA HOTEL 

TUES. NEW YORK PLAZA HOTEL 

WED. NEW YORK PLAZA HOTEL 

THURS. NEW YORK PLAZA HOTEL 

FRI. FEB. NEW YORK PLAZA HOTEL 

SAT. DETROIT CAMPUS INN (ANN ARBOR) 

SUN. T. LOUIS CHASE PARK PLAZA 

ONCERT IN BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

ST. LOUIS CHASE PARK PLAZA 

DENVER RADDISON HOTEL 

ENVER RADDISON HOTEL 

FTER CONCERT LEAVE FOR LOS ANGELES 

IN LOS ANGELES 

IN LOS ANGELES 

SEATTLE 


. GROUP MUST BE PRE-REGISTERED WITH KEYS IN ENVELOPES 
READY FOR PATRICK STANSFIELD ON ARRIVAL. PLEASE HAVE 
A COPY OF THE ROOMING LIST IN EACH ENVELOPE. 


aw 


PLEASE NOTE NUMBER OF ROOMS REOUIRED: 


‘ SINGLES 


6 TWINS 
SEE SECOND SHEET FOR ROOMING LIST. 


ARRIVING: JANUARY 15, 1974 
DEPARTING _ JANUARY 17, 1974 


WwnNnre 


MON. 
TUES. 
WED, 


THURS. 
FRI. 
SAT. 
SUN. 
MON. 


SEATTLE HILTON 

SAN FRANCISCO ST. FRANCIS TOWERS 
AN FRANCISCO ST. FRANCIS TOWERS 

AFTER CONCERT FLY TO LOS ANGELES 
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ON JUNE 26, 1974,,THE LIVE 
ALBUM OF THE GREATEST 
CONCERT TOUR IN HISTORY 
WILL BE RELEASED ON 
ASYLUM RECORDS 


‘ 
E>. ‘ mua 
| DYLAN/ THE BAND 
| Fofszront ims oo 


MOSTLIKELY YOUGO YOUR WAY 

an NDPLLGO MINE) -LAY_LADYL 
, THE GREATEST Y ‘RAINY DAY WOMEN#12& 

-’ CONCERT TOUR 

; IN HISTORY 

©” RECORDED LIVE. 

BOB DYLAN/THE BAND 
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By BEN FONG-TORRES 

See the man with the stage 

fright 
Just standing up there to give 

it all his might 
And he got caught.in the 

spotlight 
But when you get to the end, 

you want to start all 

over again* 

TORONTO— The crowd whooped in ap- 
proval. After all, Dylan had just finished 
his sixth number, “The Ballad of a Thin 
Man,” had offered a quick bow, had 
moved down the stage steps and into his 
modest backstage quarters, leaving the 
Band on its own. Now Rick Danko 
marched up to the mike, past the 
booming guitar intro: 

Now deep in the heart of the 
lonely kid 

Who suffered so much for 
what he did 

They gave this ploughboy his 
fortune and fame 

Since that day he ain’t been 
the same* 

“It’s accidental,” said Robbie Ro- 
bertson, the Band’s lead guitarist, 
spokesman, and composer of “Stage 
Fright.” 

“I mean, it was not put there because 
(he whistled a brain-stormed, what-a- 
clever-idea whistle) “If we do this here/.. .” 
at all. The key that “Stage Fright’ ts in, 
coming after the song before it—it’s a 
nice lift. It’s picked musically and for its 
tempo. It’s not necessarily picked because 
it’s relevant to this or that.” 

“Stage Fright” is, in fact, “about 
ourselves,” said Robertson. “We're those 
kind of people—not outgoing, basically 
shy. We've never been very comfortable 
showing off. We play music, write songs 
and like to play them, but we have never 
and will never really have it in the palm of 
our hand. And we don't want to. We en- 
joy that rush of being scared. A lot of 
people I’ve gone to see, it just seems to roll 
off their tongue. They don’t seem to 
sweat. You see no pain in them what- 
soever. It’s just a wonderful evening of 
entertainment. It’s not for us. It’s turmoil. 
It’s pulled out like a tooth.” 


But the music is at least as painstaking 
as it is painful. Doing ten songs of their 
own each concert and backing up Dylan 
on another 13 each show, the Band is win- 
ning over each audience it faces. And that 
is not an easy achievement, given the 
complete absorption by each audience 
into the anticipated presence, the 
overriding mystique of Dylan, 

One critic of the Band complained 
about their “blase professionalism.” 
Others hear it as a precise execution of 
some of the best, most thoughtful and 
picturesque American rock & roll com- 
positions ever produced, mostly written 
by Jaime “Robbie” Robertson. And the 
Band (Robertson on lead guitar, Levon 
Helm on drums and vocals, Rick Danko 
on bass and vocals, Richard Manuel on 
keyboards and vocals, and Garth Hudson 
on organ) is not and cannot bea machine, 
as it has to roll with Dylan’s musical 
changes of mind almost every show. 

We are at the Inn on the Park in Toron- 
to. On the way here to this hotel in Don 
Valley, we passed through a part of town, 
hidden by snow in the night, that got 
Robbie smiling: “This is Cabbagetown,” 


‘he said. “You know, on the cover of 


Moondog Matinee? | described the 
feeling of the place to the artist, and he 
* “Stage Fright.” ©1970 by Jaime R. Robertson 
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The Band With Dylan: 


‘It’s Right on the Dot? 


got it just perfect.” Robertson and all of 
the Band, except Levon, are from 
Canada, and he’s quite at ease, talking 
with a low voice, at a slow gait. 

The touring history of the Band, since 
their emergence in 1968 from the big pink 
house in Woodstock, is a simple one: 
They've done as little as possible, taking a 
year and a half off between the recorded 
concert in New York, December 3lst, 
1971, to a Watkins Glen appearance in 
July, 1973. Then nothing until the Dylan 
tour. The Band prefer to stay home with 
families—all are now in Malibu, along 
with the Bob Dylan family—-and work on 
albums. 

And, ‘as Robertson repeated several 
times, in various contexts, the Band are 
not “very in-touch people,” and they 
don’t relate to much of the current rock 
scene. There is more than a touch of 
elitism when Robertson states: “We don't 
have fancy outfits or sparklers on our 
eyes, and we don’t cut off our heads.” 

But even the albums come hard. After 
Rock Of Ages, the live set from New 
Year’s Eve at the Academy of Music, 
Robertson considered a few soundtrack 
offers, then decided to do another album 
of original songs. He'd written a few 
tunes, he said, and the Band began the 
album; then he shifted into another gear. 
He had been listening to the avant-garde 
classical music of Krzysztof Penderecki: 

“I bought one of his albums a few years 
ago because | liked the album cover: It 
was a guy holding a candle. Very spooky 
looking cover. One day I put it on and | 
thought, ‘My God. That's terrific.’ | think 
he is the contemporary classical writer of 
this age. 

“He doesn’t just use strings or orches- 


tras. He uses very unorthodox tech- 
niques. He uses guitars and 30 men 
singing at half an octave below their 
range. It’s incredible, what he reaches 
for, and I like very much the lyrics that 
he writes and | find his music haunt- 
ing. Other people’s music | can shake 
off very easily. His music | cannot sluff 
off like that.” 

Robertson's own writing, however, is 
not outwardly changed by his admiration 
for Penderecki. “Just like you could be 
influenced by Leadbelly; it doesn’t mean 
that you'll write Leadbelly tunes. It just 
means you like him, but you don't neces- 
sarily do anything similar to what he does 
at all. But Penderecki is who I’ve listened 
to to get where I am now, musically.” 

So Robertson and the Band began put- 
ting’ together a new, more ambitious 
album. “More of a works than just some 
songs,” he said. “But after getting into it 
for a while | realized that it was much 
more involved and advanced, that it took 
a whole other kind of writing and atten- 
tion. You couldn’t knock them off the 
way you could other things. So after 
about half way into it we said we got todo 
something. I mean we got to do 
something to just say hello to everybody 
again. We were fooling around one day 
and we played a couple of tunes that we 
used to play years ago, and it was really 
fun, and we said, ‘Gee, why don’t we do 
our old nightclub act?’ 


“It seemed like people wouldn't object 
to that at this point because a lot of 
people feel nostalgic, because what's 
happening now is kind of watery and 
they’re picking the past apart again, so it 
seemed to make sense. 

“It wasn’t as easy as I thought. A lot of 


the tunes were hard to get into seriously. I 
mean, to do ‘Bony Maronie*— you listen 
to itand you say, “Whew"" It was fine, but 
we don’t mean it. We can't mean “Bony 
Maronie.” So the ones we picked are the 
ones we believed the most.” 

The result was Moondog Matinee 

(named after Alan Freed’s Cleveland 
radio show of 1951, The Moon Dog. 
Show on WJW), featuring tunes like 
“The Great Pretender,” “I'm Ready,” 
“Mystery Train,” “Holy Cow,” and 
“Share Your Love.” 
_ Next would be the album with Dylan, 
cut in three days in November at Vil- 
lage Recorders studio in Los Angeles. 
Robertson, who supervised the sound on 
the albumand mixed it, with Village chief 
engineer Ron Frabroni, was enthusiastic: 
“Oh, man, what a record! And it just gets 
better and better and better. The more 
you live with it. [t happened so quick and 
it’s great. It’s just right on the dot.” 

Why did it happen so quick? 

“We were not going to play around,” 
said Robertson. “Drive it into the 
ground.” 

Frabroni, 23, previously worked with 
Dylan in 1971—at the Record Plant tn 
New York on the Dylan/ Allen Ginsberg 
album that was never released (“It wasn't 
on the commercial side,” he said). Robbie 
had heard about the studio, which in- 
cluded a new room and monitoring 
system put together by Frabroni. “He 
heard it was tight,” the engineer said. 
“And it’s out of town (in West L.A., 
near Westwood). When the Stones were 
there it was comfortable for them; they 
had security.” (Dylan and the Band 
were booked under the names “Judge 
Magney,” a name picked by studio 
general manager Dick La Palmand, coin- 
cidentally, a rest stop on Highway 61 
along the Minnesota border). The only 
visitors to the sessions were Cher Bono 
(friend of Elektra-Asylum head David 
Geffen), Geffen himself and Jackie 
DeShannon and Donna Weiss, who sang 
backup on one track. “It was good,” 
Frabroni said, “but it had a different feel 
and wasn’t left in.” 

Only three songs required overdubs, 
Frabroni recalled: “Going Going Gone,” 
“Never Say Goodbye,” and “On a Night 
Like This.” 

Two of the songs, Frabroni said, were 
written in the studio: “Dirge” and “Wed- 
ding Song.” 

“One Saturday afternoon, after the cut- 
ting with the Band was finished, we were 
putting together a master reel. Dylan was 
writing ‘Wedding Song.’ He told me he 
wanted to record. So I set up some mikes 
and we let it roll, and that was the take. 
You'll hear some noises on the track; 
those are from buttons on his sleeve hit- 
ting the guitar.” 

Next for the Band, according to 
Robertson, will be either a live album 
from Watkins Glen, the “works” album, 
or another record with Dylan. 

Finally, the Band is yet to decide its 
business future. David Geffen, the man 
who brought Dylan into the Elektra- 
Asylum, had told me he’s also signed the 
Band. Robertson denied it. What about 
after their commitment to Capitol, con- 
sisting of two more albums? 


“Ummm... I’m not sure,” he said. “I 
think we have our hands full with other 
things. I'm not thinking about that too 
much, really. It’s not very interesting to 
think about. And it will just kind of take 
care of itself in the next few months.” 
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SNOOKEROO 


Elton John and Bernie Taupin 


Drums: Ringo Starr, Jim Keltner/Piano: Elton 
John/Guitar: Robbie Robertson/Bass: Klaus 
Voorman/Synthesizer: James Newton Howard/ 
Backing Vocals: Linda Lawrence, Clydie King 
and Joe Greene/Horns: Trevor Lawrence, 
Steve Madaio, Bobby Keys, Chuck Finley 








Mockingbird 

BY INEZ & CHARLIE FOXX/ ADDITIONAL LYRICS BY JAMES TAYLOR 
Vocals: Carly Simon and James Taylor; Piano and Organ: Dr. John: 
Elec. Lead Guitar: Robbie Robertson; Drums: Jim Keltner; 

Bass: Klaus Voorman; Baritone Sax: Bobby Keys; 

Elec. Rhythm Guitar: Jimmy Ryan; Percussion: Ralph McDonald; 
Tenor Sax Solo: Michael Brecker 
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SEE THE SKY ABOUT TO RAIN: 5:03 
Produced by Neil Young and Mark Harman 
Wurlitzer Piano and Vocal - Neil Young 
Steel Guitar - Ben Keith 
Bass -— Tim Drummond 
Drums —- Levon Helm 
Harp - Joe Yankee 





REVOLUTION BLUES: 4:02 
Produced by Neil Young and Mark Harman 
Lead Guitar and Vocal - Neil Young 
Rhythm Guitar - David Crosby 
Wurlitzer Piano - Ben Keith 
Bass - Rick Danko 
Drums - Levon Helm 


1974-07-04 Berry Park, Wentzville, MO 
1974-07-05 Three Rivers Stadium, Pittsburgh, PA 
1974-07-06 Rich Stadium, Buffalo, NY 
1974-07-13 Oakland Stadium, Oakland, CA 
1974-07-14 Oakland Stadium, Oakland, CA 
1974-08-30 Nassau Coliseum, Uniondale, NY 
1974-08-31 Cleveland Stadium, Cleveland, OH 
1974-09-01 Civic Center Arena, St. Paul, MN 
1974-09-02 Varsity Stadium, Toronto, ON 
1974-09-04 Barton Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 
1974-09-06 Capital Centre, Landover, MD 
1974-09-14 Wembley Stadium, London, England 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1974, BILLBOARD 


EXTRA 


A new album by The Band will be 
completed in October. That's the 
word from drummer Levon Helm, 
at a reception following The Band's 


show with CSN&Y for 40,000 wet 
fans at Toronto's Varsity Stadium 
Sept. 2. The Band will be producing 
their own tracks over the next six 
weeks in Los Angeles and Wood- 
stock. The result will be not the con- 
cept album, temporarily sidelined, 
just ‘‘a collection of songs." 


Cancelled: 

1974-07-04 Musicpark, Beulah Park, Grove City, OH 
1974-08-03 Ontario Motor Speedway, Ontario, CA 
1974-08-28 Boston Garden, Boston, MA 
1974-09-08 lowa State Fairgrounds, Des Moines, IA 
1974-09-21 Ontario Motor Speedway, Ontario, CA 


fob Friedheim, Gill Graham & €§I Presents 


ERIC CLAPTON 
& FRIENDS 


“THE 


“ Order cancels 
July 4 concert 


SHELLY FINKEL & JIM KOPURUIN ASSOCIATION WITH BILLGRAHAM PRESENTS 


ONTARIO MOTOR SPEEDWAY 


SATURDAY AUGUST 3,1974 12:NOON-ON (“Sia" 
TICKETS $1250 AT THESE OUTLETS. ’ 
PACIC STEREO, WALLICHS MUSC CITY STORES, ALL LIBERTY 
TICKET AGENCIES, TROY TICKETS, PICO-RIVERA, RASBERRY 
INHUNTINGTON BEACH AND ONTARIO, ONTARIO 
MOTOR SPEEDWAY BOX OFFICE AND ALL TICKETRON OUTLETS. 


Front Row & Music Circuit Productions 
Presents — Outdoors — 


THE BAND 


IOWA STATE FAIRGROUNDS 
- SUN., SEPT., 8 1 PM 


Tickets’$7 in Advance 


Ticket Outlets: Des Moines—Music Circuit, Just 





Music Circuit Productions 
Presents — Outdoors — 


GRATEFUL DEAD} 
THE BAND 


MUSICPARK= 


JULY 271- ALLMAN SROTHERS BAND © 


The giant rock concert 
scheduled for July 4th at 
Musicpark in Columbus has 
been cancelled. The concert 
featuring Eric Clapton & 
Friends, Santana, The Band 
and Ross was cancelled due to 
an injunction by the Franklin 
County Ohio Common Pleas 
Court. 


__ Refunds are now being made 
TITLLLILLLILLLLLLLL 
« — > 


exclusively at the Central 
Ticket Office, 41S. High St., 
Neil House Hotel, Lower 
Arcade, Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Out-of-town ticket holders 
may return their tickets by 
mail with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to the 
Central Ticket Office. All 
envelopes should be marked 
‘July 4th Refund.’ Refund 
deadline is July 31, 1974 

The concert promoters 


Pants, House of Socrates. Sioux City—Uncle John's. 
Davenport—The Music Den (North Pork & South 
Park) Cedar  Falls—Cloud — Burst Cedor 
Ropids—Water Bed Shop, Budget Records, lowa 
City—8. J, Records. Omoha—Homer's (both 
locations), 

Mail Orders to Music Circuit Productions, 3213 Forest 
Ave. Des Moines, lowa 50311. Send Sell addressed, 
stomped envelope. Money Orders only. 


ves, Sioux City—Uncle John’s. 
‘asic Den (North Pork & South 


Folls—Cloud Burst. Cedar 
Bed Shop, Budget Records, lowo 
. Records, Omaho—Homer's (beth 
As). 


ail Orders to Music Circuit Productions. 3213 Forest 
Ave. Des Moines, lowa 50311. Send Self addressed, 
stomped envelope. Money Orders only. 


regret this cancelation and 
inconvenience 


~~ HILLTOPPER ° 


AUGUST Stst- CROSBY, STILLS, NASH § YOUNG 


in their only New England 
appearance with special guest 


LITTLE FEAT 


WEDNESDAY AUGUST 28th 
BOSTON GARDEN 


Tickets on Sale Monday Aug. 12th 
= ae 


Boston Evening Globe triday, August 16, 1974 


Harvey and Corky have lined up Robbie Robertson) 
and The Band with “extra added attraction,” Little 
Feat, who are the Saturday-Sunday item in Paul’s Mall 
for Wednesday, Aug. 28, in cozy Boston Garden. 
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The Boston Globe 





Friday, August 23, 


1974 


‘Band cancellation a shock 


i 
| 
} 


| 


al Ernie Santosuosso 
obe Staff 


Concert cancellations are a built-in hazard of the 
rock scene and generally do not stir alarm among rock 
fans accustomed to worn-out excuses. In most cases, 
program wipeouts are traceable to anemia of the box- 
office and are understandably face-saving devices. 

However, when sluggish ticket sales necessitate the 
knocking out of The Band’s appearance next Wednes- 
day at Boston Garden, a mass arching of eyebrows 
should ensue. 

When the date was announced, it was assumed that 
The Band possessed the clout to fill the 15,000-plus seats 
in the Garden. Hadn't Robbie Robertson and his col- 
leagues outshone even Bob Dylan last January? 

Leon Russell’s recent weakness at the cash register 
is certainly interesting but few would have forecast The 
Band’s “bomb.” In fact, a Garden spokesman disclosed 
that the group chalked up a piddling $3000 in sales for 
the week—the saddest return since Aretha Franklin's 
last visit to Causeway street. 

Some might point to the absence of students from 
Greater Boston at this time, but remember the rapid 





WEEKEND 





Garden sellouts this summer for the Allman Brothers 
Band, Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young and Eric Clapton. 
Would you care to try your hand as a concert promoter? 





Funkadelic Parliament has been announced as a late 
insertion into Sunday afternoon's “Uptown-in-the-Park” 
concert in White Stadium in place of Graham Central 
Station. The others in the celebrated soul expo are 
Mandrill, the Isley Brothers, Gil Scott-Heron and the 
Voices of East Harlem. 





When Otis Redding died in a plane crash in Decem- 
ber 1967, four members of the six-man group, the Bar- 
Kays, also lost their lives. The team which had re- 
corded a major hit, “Soulfinger,” disbanded for awhile 
but regrouped in late 1968. 

Appearing through Sunday at Paul’s Mall, the Bar- 
Kays, who cut the soundtrack for “Shaft,” have a new 
album. “Coldblooded.” on the Volt label As nart of their 


July 4, 1974 
Wentzville, Missouri 
Berry Park 


Independence Day Festival 


Ay 


Starring 


Featuring: 


* R.E.O, SPEEDWAGON 
* DAVE MASON 
* FRAMPTON'S CAMEL 


_ * JO JO GUNNE 
» % SONS OF CHAMPLIN 


ISIS 


ST. LOUIS 


INDEPENDENCE DAY FESTIVAL 


‘Thurs., July 4th—12 Noon 
CHUCK BERRY'S FARM 


WENTZVILLE, MO. 


Tickets: $10 in advance available at—Orange Julius, Spectrum, KSHE Radio, Mu- 
sic Village, Plaza Magnavox in Belleville, Streetside Records, Red Baron's, Head 
Records in Kirkwood, Stagger Inn in Edwardsville. Take Hwy. 70 (Hwy, 40 & 70) 
to Wentzville, get off 70 at New Mehle exit and go south, follow signs to Berry's 


Farm. 


Rock Festival A Disaster In Almost Every Way 


By MERRILL BROWN 


The Berry Park Lesson: Per- 
sons with jots of money and no 
experience in major concert 
promoting have no business at- 
tempting to put on the most pre- 
tentious rock festival ever 
scheduled in this area. 

Yesterday's Fourth of July fes- 
tival near Wentzville was disas- 
trous in nearly every way. 

The ill-conceived, poorly exe- 
cuted festival ended just after 1 
o'clock this morning after 14 
hours of waiting, music, heat, 
and more and more waiting. 

Granted, several groups, most 
notably the Band and REO 
Speedwagon put on good, ab 
though brief, performances. But 
the staging of the event was so 
poor that more time was spent 
waiting for the acts than listen- 
ing to their music, 

Much of the crowd was wait- 
ing for headliner Leon Russell, 
who along with Dave Mason and 
Frampton’s Camel never took 
the stage, apparently because of 
the financial and logistical di- 
afray apparent in so much of 
the production, 

From the beginning, a sched- 
uled Friday night party for the 
playing groups, friends and the 

press, proved to be nonexistent. 


But the trivial socia? failures 
are indicative of the over-all 
poor planning of Festivals, Inc, 

The park lacked adequate 
concession facilities; by 5 p.m. 
all concession stands had been 
stiut down, The lack of trash 
containers left the site covered 
with debris. 

But those difficulties could 
have been ignored if the show 
had been put together with care. 
The sound system, believe it or 
not, was quite good. 

The show was too long. Com- 
amon sense should indicate that 
a show with 10 rock bands 
would not last 10 hours, as the 
promoters had contended. 

As for the individual acts, 
most performers seemed so 
bothered by a lackadaisical 
backstage atmosphere and 
equipment and transportation 
difficulties that most were eag- 
er to do their act quickly and 
depart. 

The Hillman, Furay, Souther 
Band, made up of former Byrd 
and Manasses member Chris 
Hillman, Richie Furay, former 
Poco lead singer, singer-song- 
writer John David Souther and 
three fine back-up musicians, 
performed a vocally tight set of 
their newly emerging country 
rock sound, 


They followed Hydra, a hard 
rock outfit from Atlanty, ard a 
veteran San Francisco unit, 
Sons of Champlain. Later came 
performances from a rising 
female group Isis and Jo Jo 
Gun 


ne. 

Just before 10 p.m., the relia- 
ble Band took the stage and for 
a few moments the hassles of a 
long day ‘in the sun seemed dis- 
tant. Their richly American 
sound brought a warmth and 
vigor to the crowd appropriate 
for Independence Day. 

The Band played its standards 
last night — songs like “Stage 
Fright,” “The Weight,” “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down,” and their loosely sung, 


A Review 


upbeat and brilliant version of 
“Cripple Creek.” 

REO Speedwagon of Cham. 
paign, Ill, followed with a hard 
rocking, well received set, high- 
lighted by “Riding the Storm 


Out,”” and followed with an en- 
core of Terrry Reid's beautiful 
“Without Expression.” 

By that time, Independence 
Day had droned into July Fifth, 
the crowd had begun to scatter 
and the announcement of the 


concert's conclusion prompted a 
loud chorus of obscenities. 


__PesInly 517 SAMUI POST-ISPATH 





July 5, 1974 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Three Rivers Stadium 


union Pocord Mart 


WELCOMES TO PITTSBURGH 


ERIC CLAPTON 
THE BAND 


TODD RUNDGREN’S UTOPIA 
ROSS 


3 awed oY —_ 


20,000 TICKETS 
ON SALE 


THURSDAY—FRIDAY 


3 RIVERS STADIUM 





Pet KiCesere & Rich Eegter Present 
be exscciaiion #lth the Robert Stigweed Organization 


THE ONCE IN ALIFE TIME 
CONCERT 


ERIC CLAPTON 





Tears ~a600 
Seats 
%, still iitAvatlable ins 
ae ar Ok At The Door 
n The — of The 
val how. 





The PitSargh Press” 


ae ONE ATT 7 
ERIC CLAPTON | Tiong 


AND “FRIENDS ? ? 2?” 


VERY SPECIAL GUEST STARS 


From their triumphant tour with Bob Dylan 


, THE BANDE All-Evening 
aes Concert Tops 


Aiso ROSS & BILLY COX'S Rainbows & Gypsies : By PETE BISHOP 


eS 5 If one word could describe last night's all-evening concert 
aoa JU LY 5th : at Three Rivers Stadium, it would be “professional.” 
7 From the orderly change of stage trappings to the stream 


3 RIVERS STADIUM of tessa carting performers back to their rooms, to most 
Way. 16 nn  — 
\N PITTSBURGH musicianship all four acts dis- No slouches at harder rock, 
ON 5 GREAT HOURS OF MUSIC ; played, it was a fine example Utopia slammed out “Is It 
of how a concert should be My Name,” “Open My Eyes” 
run. and “Slut,"’ Rundgren, Kling- 
In Pienie Mood man and bassist John Siegler 
hopping all over the stage, 
Although most of the crowd the crowd in the plywood- 
rs more than 40,000 a far cry covered infield rising to join 
rom the 61,000 hoped for, them. 
were in a picnic mood (hamp- , 2 
ers, coolers, blankets, flags, ‘Band’ The Best 
beachballs and leftover fire- | By this time, it was dark, 
crackers abounded), there and the fireworks were grow- 
ing louder, brighter and more 
rr wise numerous—expecially when 
q The Band (the best act of the 


ab Berk dark barek tard 


"TODD RUNDGREN night) came on. 


00 Their set was music the 

TICKETS 510 way it should be played, well- 
Plus 25¢ Service Charge | blended, not overpowering, 
everything from the laid-back 

TICKETS AVAILABLE (“Unfaithful Servant'’) to 


AT ALL real rock ‘n’ roll (‘Smaoke 
NATIONAL Signal,’ “Chest Fever’) to 
that great combination of 
rock, blues, funk and soul, 

“The Weight.” 


Outstanding was the work 

of organist Garth Hudson. 
OR ORDER , The Band played, and drum- 
iy Nass cane’ phe Sods. pe Sie Coos pose) | OY MARL me 6 = mer _Levon Helm, who does 
more with a minimal set of 
“skins” than most of the pio- 
ple who surround themselves 


ERIC CLAPTON with blessed things. 


Effortless mastery. 
Pick any other song they 
were, unfortunately, some less played—"Hard Times,’’ 
pleasant incidents: several “Stage Fright” “Great Di- 
arrests, a fan falling out of vide.” for example—and 
the bleachers, several ushers you'll know why Bob Dylan's 
injured, fans taken to hospi- recent tour was such a suc- 
tals with drug or alcohol over- cess, 
doses. 
; And then the headliner, the 
[The 40,000 is a Pittsburgh star, the only man who rated 
rock concert attendance rec- a limousine waiting for him 
ord. The previous mark, sect at the bottom of the stage 
last summer by Led Zeppelin, steps, Eric Clapton, the rock 
was 38,000, not 50,000 as pre- legend,—playing acoustic gui- 
viously reported by co-pro- tar on that schmaltzy old 
moter Rich Engler.] “Smile though your heart is 
Ross, a British quintet, var ae ity, AE 
opened the show at 6 p ™. (it «grile—and getting away 
ended at 12:30 a.m.) with the with it because he’s Eric 
funky beat of “Alright by Clapton—and staying in an 
Me” and “Gotta Get it Right easier vein for the opening 
Back,” featuring the guitar third or so of his show, empha- 


‘ sizing melody and becoming a 
work of Alan Ross, for whom part of his total group, not 


the group is named. taking the fore with delicious 

Well-blended arrangements amplified runs (he even trot- 
are Ross’ strong point, as are ‘ed out “Hand Jive.” which 
the lead singing of Alan Ross wasn't too swift the first time 


d th nt ‘thi around.) 
BOG AE DEIDESHRE WOVE Tae didn't haat long though, 


of percussionist Reuben White ot with a funky keyboard 

as he beats the bongos and man like Dick Sims, a Derek 

congas and shakes the bells) and the Dominoes veteran 

on-a-stick. (Carl Radle on bass) and a 
With Three Dog Night-style singer like Yvonne Elliman 

vocal harmony, Ross rocked behind him. 

through “Whole Fire Burn- 

ing,” “Changes,” “Wherever On Came Crowd 7? 

You Go” and “I've Been On came the rock ’n’ roll, 


Waiting,” earning quite a big rock 'n’ roll like “Tell the 
hearty response, Truth” and ‘'Crossroads,”’ on 
Next up were Todd Rund- came the blues with lush 
gren and his band, Utopia, Vocal duets between Clapton 
specialists in sound upon nd Miss Elliman, on came 
layers of sound, natural fora the Christmas tree lights 
group with two keyboard men Strung behind the band like a 
(Ralph Schuckett in red over- beaded curtain—and on came 
alls and Moogy Klingman ina the crowd as on came Clap- 
gorgeous red plaid sport coat) 07's electric guitar. 
and _ another (Jean-Yves Clapton on the acoustic gui- 
Labat) fiddling with a huge tar is like Sandy Koufax 
mounted synthesizer like an pitching a wiffle ball; Clapton 
artist at his musical easel. on the electric guitar is a 
With Rundgren in black Slice of musical heaven. Such 
judicial robes with white 's his mastery, his motions 
“pajamas” underneath, on seem almost effortless; such 
lead guitar, the group opened are the sounds, one just sits 
with the “Utopia Theme” and back and soaks them all in, 
an interesting medley, rang- Ot caring about when songs 
ing from gentle keyboards to ¢"d and begin and what the 
big, bouncy boogie, of “Don't titles are. 
You Ever Learn,” “Every- Such was the quality of the 
body's Going to Heaven,” concert, no one, I'll wager, 
“King Kong Reggae’ and went home, wherever home 
“Sunset Boulevard.” is, feeling anything but good. 
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Post-Gazette Phote by ALBERT FRENCH 


This was the seene at Three Rivers Stadium rock concert last night, where more than 40,000 fans gathered, 
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40.000 Jam Rock ‘Happening’ 


By MIKE KALINA 


Pos! Gazette Steff Writer 


Frisbees sailed, firecrackers exploded, 


fans cheered and the bands played on 
lest night at Three Rivers Stadium in 
‘he biggest rock show in Pittsburgh 


history 


More than 40,000 braved the heat, 
traffic jams and a flat $10 ticket price to 
see the five-hour show headlined by 


English rock guitarist Eric Clapton. 


Over-all, the crowd was orderly 
There were, however, some who boosted 
the spirits of the evening with booze and 
drugs. There was a lot of firecracker 
POPPA en 

Picvure on Page 3. 
RAS EE eee 
tossing and at times the event seemed 
more like a Fourth of July celebration 
than a rock show. In addition to smaller 


fireworks, some cherry bombs were ex: 
ploded. 

Police said there were some crowd 
control problems. They also noted a fire 
of suspicious origin broke oul in a rest- 
room about 6:30 p.m., shortly after the 
five-hour event began 

Officers also reported several med 
cal evacuations from the stadium in- 
cluding two men injured in falls from 
stadium ramps. Emergency roonrs in 


“Unce in a Lifetime Concert’ pulls. 39,5U0U into Three Rivers” 


Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” were from Eric's latest album, “461 
“The Shape I'm in,” and “Cripple 


, By REX! mmol. 


THEY CONVERGED, nearly 40,000 


of them on Pittsburgh iast week, like 


ever so many hip scout troups en route 
to a ceamic jamboree.” ~~ 

They came with back packs and 
blankets, picnic coolers and jugs, in the 
pr fae ence aenaies 
the ileonau s Bridge To famee” 


(Fort Duquesne Br 
vehicles. 


In the stadium they camped for 
eight boars, waving their flags of self 
expression proudly A blue peace 
‘banner ‘A: green marijuana leaf 
against white’ . The red 
and yellow South Vietnamese Mag. 


THEY STROLLED througb the 
and _across ts-heard-coves d-covered 
tartan turf. 


They danced. 
But mostly they just — caught 
up in the atmosphere of a beautiful 
night in Three Rivers Stadium. 

it was “The Once In A Lifetime 
Concert.”” or so it was billed, and-it 
drew 39,500 rock music fans — an 
alltime city record for a musical — at 
$10 a head, ' 
—~The- 


a 


previous —high--wes—set- 

summer when the premier British 
heavy metal group, Led Zeppelin, 
attracted 38,000 to the ball park. 

Promoters Pat DiCesare of 
Monroeville and Rich Engler, formerly 
of Creighton, had hoped for a capacity 
of 61,000, but the actual turnout still 
represented a success for the duo. 

(Radio news accounts inacurrate- 
ly. carried reports that 60,000 went 
through the turasiles. ) ‘4 


‘BASEBALL BUFFS may be _ 
awaiting -the~amnuat all Star tae ie 


Three Rivers later this month.,. bat 
Pittsbur, area rockers had their 
lineup of alistars last week. 


‘The bill, which included the British 


rock. group,Ross,-and. the electronic _ 
wizardry of Todd Rundgren and his 


with. their. 


guitarists. 


The audience, Cray et cas call 


some radio y was well 

behaved. The 

-_ firecrackers was about the extent 

rowdiness. (Early ip bis set, 

- berated those who were 
and 


fiwecrackets sparklers, 
telling them oan © erm: eas 
this silly aggraVation.) . + - 


ONE PATRON was injared ins tall. 
The crowd was warm to Ross und 


Clap 
throwing fi 


| en ‘whe played during the — 


yylight hours: of the concert, which 
began an hour late at 6 p.m., and 

par er Pog ‘of enthusiasm 
for The Band and, { 
Clapton. 


. at 11 p.m., 


9:30 p.m. and-asked to be taken to a 


stadium. box to view the quintet’s . 


perforroance. 


THE GROUP's stature eer grown 


markedly since its appearance at the 
mammoth Watkins Glen festival last 
summer and its billing this winter on 


They performed 13 songs, bicluding 
“Stage Fright.” ” “The Weight,”” “ 


of leftover 4th of _ 


Clapton, a warm admirer of the : 
.Band’s artistry, arrived backstage at 


hospitals in the stadium area were 
crowded with concert casualties added 
to normally heavy Friday night emer- 
gency calls, police said 

The attendance estimate of more 
than 40,000 given by promoters Pat 
DiCesure and Rich Engler beats the 
previous record of 38,000 set by hard 
rock group Led Zeppelin last year at the 
same site. The estimated gross of more 


(Cont'd on Page 3, Column 5) 


for which they received 
encered 


$80,000. They with “W. S. 
' Walcott Medicine Show.” 

Clapten received an introduction ‘‘Let 
ga pd apd gearcnome pines 

’ MAY have surprised manyafhis Jamie 


Ocean Boulevard.” 

The. musician began to move into 
more familiar material when he 
prs 5 on his electric guitar and did 
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40,000 Rock Fans 
Jammed ‘Happening’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


than $400,000 also is a record for a 
music event here 

Appearing with Clapton on the bill 
was the British group Ross, Todd Run- 
gren and The Band, which recently com- 


and Nash, and others. 


Other members of his band were 
Oldaker, drums, Cari Radie, 

bass, and formerty of Clapton's Derek 
_ apd the Dominoes group. Dick Sims, 
keyboard, and George Terry, guitarist. 
CLAPTON received $125,000 for his 
efforts, topping Zeppelin who earned 


$119,000 in Pittsburgh Last year. 
Among notables backstage was 
Albert Grossman, former 


manager 
Janis Joplin, Bob Dylan. Crosby, Stills 
The next scheduled Three Rivers 


pleted a cross-country tour as Bob 
Dylan's backup band, 

The biggest draw apparently was the 
Clapton mystique, Clapton’s recording 
work has an international reputation 
among rock fans. His public perform- 
ances have been few and he only recent- 
ly came out of self-imposed exile after 
overcoming a drug problem. 

Like other mammoth rock shows, 
“being there’ was as important as the 
acts on the bill, Clapton’s mystique not- 
withstanding. The show was more a: 
happening than a musical event. It 
offered the fan a chance to let his long 
hair down with 40,000 peers. 


Clapton's guarantee for the concert 
was $125,000, plus a percentage. 


Stadium rock cee ts hae: 31 
with Chicago and the Doobie Brothers. 


summer featuring Leon Russeli, 
Santanaand Poco. _ : 


ie aad . 


of Promoters are mulling the possibility 
of a Three Rivers show later this 


July 6, 1974 

Buffalo, New York 

Rich Stadium 

Summerfest at the Stadium 





Hard Times (The Slop) (Instrumental) 
Just Another Whistle Stop 

Stage Fright 

The Weight 

The Shape I'm In 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Endless Highway 

Up On Cripple Creek 

Unfaithful Servant 

Smoke Signal 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever (with Eric Clapton) 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 
Photos from this show at The Band Site. 


Festival East Concerts, Belkin Productions & WPhD Present 





a. - 


GATES OPEN 
AT 4:00 P.M 








Orchard 
Park, 


New York 
Abbett Read 


JUST OUTSIDE 
OF BUFFALO 


CLAPTON 


with YVONNE ELLIMAN * JAMIE OLDAKER 
CARL RADLE * DICK SIMS * GEORGE TERRY 


SPECIAL GUEST STARS: 


ALSO: “ROSS” FROM ENGLAND 


Tickets: $7 Advance, $8 Day of Concert — No Reserved Seats! 
Available at Festival Ticket Office, Statler Hilton Hotel OR 

Mail Order, with stamped, self-addressed envelope & check or 
money order to: “Clapton Concert’ % Festival Ticket Office, 


Statier Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 


Tickets also available (with nominal service charge) at: 
U.B. Norton Hall, Buff State, all Mantwo & Pantastik stores, 
Bene fits for Youth Agency in East Aurora, 
D'Amico’s & Move'n Sound in Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
Sam's in St. Catharines & Niagara Falls Ontario. 
Fredonia State & Niagara Community College Ticket Offices 
Audio Centers in Batavia, Orchard Park & Olean 
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Thousands gather in stadium 
to hear Clapton and The Band 


by Willa Bassen 
Music Editor 


The grass surrounding the main gate to Rich 
Stadium is covered with beer cans and broken glass 
and cigarette butts and paper bags and empty bottles 
of Bali Hai. Not littered. Not strewn. Covered. I see 
the ghosts of those who must have been standing in 
the hot sun all day, hour after hour, just trying to 
get that seat, just a bit closer. 

Ross is already playing as we walk into the 
stadium, some kind of typical English heavyshit 
electric blues, trying to get people clapping with 
little success (with 45,000 people, somebody's 
bound to get into it). The big screen is flashing the 
names of Ross’ members, and I see a sea of people 
on the field, crammed together. It’s 7:00 now, the 
weather is pleasant, and Ross goes off 

People are standing and stretching, breezes are 
blowing, the inevitable streaker runs across the stage 
and then has to pick his way through the crowd back 
to his pants, My friend has met an old friend and his 
girlfriend, and the four of us are drinking tequila. It’s 
not unpleasant to sit, watch the sun go down, feel 
the wind and look at all those other people. So many 
of them. A small city. Stevie Wonder music is 
playing and people are getting psyched, dancing 
around in place, rubbing their sunburns, checking 
out the action 


Waiting for The Band 
Turns out the girlfriend has a pair of binoculars 
She is, in a word, breathless 
Oh 1 can’t wait til Eric comes on,” she says, 
elutching her knees. “And you know’ what? 
Somebody told me Crosby Stills Nash and Young 
might be here. Oh, I'd just die if they were here!” 


“Well, | hear they're going to be in Toronto 
later this month 

“What if.” her eyes are wide with excitement, 
“what if George Harrison shows up? Oh, God, I'd 
faint!” 


“Well,” I say, “Could I use the binoculars to see 
The Band?” 

“Oh, sure, I don’t care about them, I'd much 
rather look at Eric.” 

After a tong delay (setting up of equipment), 
The Band finally hits the stage. Off to a flying start, 
they’re jamming, just an instrumental, just great. 
They have a guest saxophonist who adds to thy 
excitement. Robertson is cool and collected, in his 
typically subtle get-up: a smartly tailored black suit 
with a black and white flowered shirt. All part of the 
image, baby. Ho hum. I think I'll throw this little 
lick right in here - BOOM! 


Through binoculars 

It's a good thing | have these binocs. I can see 
his fingers move. They're the only indication of 
what's coming out of those twenty megaton amps, 
other than his body, swaying slightly with the beat. 
His face looks, well, not bored, but not excited, just 
another show. That’s the+hing with Robertson. He's 


dignified. He doesn’t jump around or make idiotic 
faces or contort his body he's not a statue, either, 
but well, subtle. Like his guitar playing. (His best 


licks are in between vocal lines.) And his presence on 
stage adds to the excitement of his leads. Here are 
these really hot licks coming out of this very 
physically controlled body. Ii gives you the feeling 
of all this energy inside, contained, ready to break 
out. But the only way it ever does is through his 
fingers 


And The Band played on... 

Rick Danko is taking a break, running up and 
down the bass but never loging that incredible sense 
of pulse so the whole band keeps going all the time 
“Look,” my triegd says, ““Rick’s arm is in a 
cast.” 

“Naw. It must be an arm brace.” But I take 
another look. It is a cast. His right arm is in a cast up 

—continued on page 7 








past his elbow. How is he playing? But playing he is, 
just like nothing’s wrong. Richard Manuel is 
pounding the keys, Garth Hudson is erratically 
running up ard down the organ keyboard, and 
Levon Helm is keeping the skins in a perpetual state 
of vibration. People are smiling, dancing, jumping, 
clapping. ” .. . see the man with the stage fright...” 
(what, these guys? So cool, calm and collected?) 
** ..oh, you don’t know the shape I’m in. . .” (they 
sound like they really mean it — it must be rough.) 


Problems 

But we are by no means in Heaven. First of all, 
the mammoth sound system is not properly mixed. 
The piano is just faintly audible, the bass is not bassy 
enough, and whenever Hudson or Robertson takes a 
solo in the upper registers, the combination of the 
too loud and too shrill speakers makes me fold my 
ears in to avoid the pain. And c’mon, boys, it’s been 
too long since you did an album (I don’t really count 
Moondog Matinee). | still have faith, but | mean, 
people are beginning to talk. 

So The Band continues, through a greatest and 
not-so-greatest hits repertoire, not even changing off 
on instruments (I think they knew what kind of 
simpletons were mixing). Garth does ““The Genetic 
Method,”’ weaving his organic tapestry. We all know 
this song inevitably leads into ‘‘Chest Fever,’ which 
it does, and everyone comes back on stage. The 
song’s gone through a couple of bars when a guy ina 
brown and beige cowboy shirt comes on and stands, 
slouching, on the side of the stage. He’s got a little 
Fender amp (maybe a Princeton) in his hand, a 
natural finish Strat around his neck, and a butt 
dangling from his lip. | zoom in. Uh — huh. 


Who? 
The girlfriend is beginning to froth at the 
mouth. 
“Oh, | 
Ohhh...” 
I'm not gonna tell her that he just has. He plugs 
in and starts playing, although no one hears him (the 


can’t wait till Clapton comes on. 


idiot sound men haven't hooked him in yet). 
“..but just before she leaves...” (a new voice 
singing harmony with Rick and Manuel) °’.. .she 


receives...” Ah, he’s on the air now, you can spot 
that tone a mile away: he’s taking the break. For the 
first time, The Band is smiling. Robbie has a wide 
grin on. 

By the end of the song, Rick and Robbie and 
Eric are in a circle, playing with and to themselves, 
hugging each other as it ends. Most of the crowd 
knows by now and The Band goes off to riotous 
applause: from my seat it looks like waves rolling 
across the sea of people. 


Sunheroes and rock stars 

Another 45 minute wait. I’m reading a book to 
pass the time. Briefly, it describes Earth after the 
Desolation, returned to a primitive culture based on 
fertility rites. Every year a “Sunhero” is appointed. 
With the help of grafted on antlers which pump tons 
of hormones into his body, he goes from town to 
town, servicing the hundred or so most beautiful 
virgins in each one. He gets a bandstand welcome 
everywhere he goes, and all the girls stand around, 
looking at him, panting, drooling, and so on. 

So I’m reading this book, looking at the crowd, 
looking at the girlfriend. At the book. At the 
girlfriend. Whoever wrote this book must be a 
veteran of large rock concerts: | don’t see much 
difference. Because Eric is finally announced (by this 
Tiny Tim type), and she goes into ecstasy. Mind you, 
she didn’t even recognize him before. Pavlov would 
be proud. Anyway, she is an accurate meter for a 
great deal of the rest of the crowd, which is 
screaming, yelling, jumping up and down and 
fainting (shades of Elvis!) 


Slow start 

“‘Elloooo0o” (he drawls). ‘““Thaaaank Yooooou.” 

Very much to his credit, Eric starts slow with 
some ‘30's tune like ‘’Till There Was You” — doing a 
very mellow rendition. Then another mellow tune, 
this one from his new album called “Let It Grow.” 
He's playing an acoustic (a Martin 00 28, for those 
who care), and so is Yvonne Elliman, an excellent 
female vocalist (playing a Martin D035, for those who 
don’t). ‘‘Let It Grow” is a very pretty tune, good 
three part harmonies. 

As he steps up to the mike, the obvious becomes 
manifest. 

“I'm drunk and ready for trouble.” Adopting a 
stance which he will return to many times, that of 
leaning his left arm over the horizontal part of the 
mike stand, (resting on it), looking all in all as if he 
was leaning over the back of a chair, he announces 
the presence of a guest star. 


HotLicks 

“We have a guest tonight. He’s a musician. He's 
lover. He’s a guitar player. He’s big. As big as they 
come. And if you don’t know his name, you don’t 
deserve him. He name is Freddie. Know him?” 

Freddie King comes bouncing onto the stage, fat 
and solid looking. They go into a medium tempo 
blues, trading licks. | must say, it certainly is not 


Summerfest .. . 


—continued from page 1— 
Clapton’s finest hour. He is smashed off his ass. 
Freddie is hot as hell, and Eric, well, he is very, very 
good, but not incredible. Which he can be. 

However, the next song they do is “Have You 
Ever Loved A Woman,” and here, Eric hits his high 
for the night. (Maybe Freddie inspired him.) Besides 
trading off some excellent riffs, his vocal is really 
there — really true bluesy. Freddie leaves and the 
regular band takes over. 


Give a kid a break 

Yvonne Elliman is a great help. She has just the 
right voice for Clapton’s music. Deep, full, throaty, 
raunchy. Perfect for songs like “Tell the Truth, 
Little Wing, Blues Power” and “Willie And The Hand 
Jive," all of which they do. Because her voice 
maintains such a solid vocal line, his voice, which is 
very hoarse, adds another dimension instead of just 
sounding weak. 

Eric has always been known to give everyone 
else a generous chance at leads and breaks, and 
considering his condition (‘I’m lousy when I’m 
drunk,” he says at one point), it is not surprising 
that he lets guitarist George Terry take a lot of the 
licks. Terry is obviously greatly influenced by 
Clapton, but he nevertheless pulls off some really 
fine ones, and I’m sure he'll show up on his own 
soon. 

O.K. Let’s try and forget who we're dealing with 
for a minute. The Band, considered as a whole, is 
extremely good. Car! Radle is the best free-lance bass 
in the business, and Dick Sims on keyboards and 
Jaime Oldaker on drums are both very together 
musicians. Tight and punching, competent, dynamic, 
versatile. Seems to me that’s what Clapton’s after 
these days. Not just Eric the star, but a complete 
sound. 


Stage fright? 

And consider this. The knowledge that every 
time you appear (which hasn’‘t been for three years), 
people are expecting the best, the absolute best 
guitar playing in the world. Who wouldn't have to be 
smashed to face 45,000 of those people? 

Clapton’s stage presence throws me totally off 
guard. He’s known for his reticence — just standing 
and playing. But tonight he is incredibly extroverted. 
Cracking jokes, flirting with Yvonne, laying down 
for a while (while he’s playing), chastising the people 
who are setting off firecrackers — he really is putting 
on a show. : 





Photos by Allen 


The one thing that turns me off is that Tiny Tim 
creep. After “‘In The Presence Of The Lord,” the 
band goes into a rock and roll medley (cutting off 
Yvonne who is just beginning a vocal solo, by the 
way. | don’t know whether that was a planned joke 
or not.). This guy comes on, starts dancing around 
with the guitar, and goes into a Townsend number. 
You know, smashing the guitar and flinging it into 
the audience. | know it’s a goof, but what's the 
point? 


One more time 

That's the end of the set, and here comes the 
encore. Eric kind of knows he’s gotta give ‘em one 
more piece of himself, something to send them home 
with. He steps up to the mike, leans on it, and says 
almost sheepishly, 

“Now I'm drunk and I’ve been chewing this 
quitar for three days, so what you get is liable to be a 
bit... (fuzzy)? 

It's ““Crossroads.’’ About half tempo from the 
Cream version. And he’s right. It is a bit . . . anybody 
else, you'd say, “wow, that guy is really fantastic!’ 
But it’s Calpton up there, so you have to say, “Well, 
I've heard him play much better.” 

How can anyone escape from that? 
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SYNECTICS DANCERS 
CROSBY, STILLS, NASH & YOUNG 
JESSE COLIN YOUNG 
YVONNE ELLIMAN CARL RADLE 
ROSS 


Black Tie Optional— Special Orchestra Seats $10.00 
Saturday, July 20 Paramount, Oakland 
§ IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE ROBERT STIGWOOD ORGANIZATION, INC 
JAMIE OLDAKER DICK SIMS 
A meme tow — where noted, Uctets ace aval) at 2 ha chetr m outlets and 
$i ¢ 0 


THE POINTER SISTERS 
Saturday, July 13 In Assn. With KFRC Oakland Stadium 
|| JOE WALSH AND BARNSTORM 
An Evening with GEORGE CARLIN 
ERIC CLAPTON & FRIENDS 
GEORGE TERRY 











imAssociation with KFPC Cow Palace 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
KING CRIMSON — THE STRAWBS 


$5.00 adv . $6. 00 Door. avail. at Cow Palace Box Office and their outlets 
Be: beley 


~FESSE. COLIN YOUNG — JANIS IAN 


Sunday, july 14 10AM Oakland Stad. um 


CROSBY, STILLS, NASH & YOUNG 
THE BAND 
JOE WALSH and BARNSTORM 


Sunday, July 23 » £99m 


ERIC CLAPTON & FRIENDS 


ct except where wed ' ¢ weailable at all Ticketren autiets an 
INTERLAND, $4.50 ad. $5 SO deor Gyr im. eenengel (he concert 
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BILL GRAHAM IN ASSOCIATION WITH KFRC 
PRESENTS 


A DAY | ON Bigg pr belied 


_ 10 AM~PARKING LOT OPENS AT 8AM 


__ TICKETS $10.00 ADV. $15.00 DOOR 
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te BAND 
JOE WALSH BARNSTORM 
JESSE COLIN YOUNG 
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OAKLAND STADIUM 
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TICKETS *10.00 ADVANCE - *15.00 AT DOOR, 
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Rock’s soul soars j at the Coliseum 


By Michele Lomax 


Rock and roll is forever. 
its creativity is fallow at 
the moment, it’s finances of 
an obscene proportion, but 
the beat goes on. 


The remarks on the state 
‘of rock follow the Oakland 
stop Saturday and Sunday of 
Crosby, Stills, Nash and 
Young. I saw Saturday's 
show, an occasion where 
rock’s immortal soul strug- 
gled free and soared above 
commercialism and the in- 
herently impossible situation 
of stadium music. 


The CSNY tour is expect- 
ed to earn $10 million by the 
time it ends in September. 
For comparison, Bob Dy- 
lan’s resurrection — like 
CSNY’s, packaged by Bill 
Graham — grossed $5.25 
million. The inflated values 
are supported by bookings in 
arenas allowing for the most 
people, though music suffers 
in such environs. 


Still, nobody held a gun on 
the roughly 34,000 people 
Saturday, and more Sunday, 
who paid $10 a head to hear 
the super-group with The 
Band, Joe Walsh and Barn- 
storm, and Jessie Colin 
Young. The concerts started 
at 10 a.m. both days and 
ended a little before 7:30 
p.m., the hour designated by 
the Coliseum management. 
The parking lots opened at 8 
a.m, and anyone who got a 
seat within reasonable view 

| of the stage more than likely 
arrived at that hour. 


| The sound was distorted 
| throughout, as it will often 
be when amplified for a 
| crowd that size; without 
field glasses, you couldn't 
see much beyond your 
neighbor; and the sun 
| burned miles of skin. Yet, 
when CSNY, in an acoustic 
| set, did Neil Young's ‘Only 
|}Love Can Break Your 
| Heart,’’ it was a moment the 
angels couldn't match for 
_loveliness. Stars are stars 
are stars, and they glitter no 
matter what their guise or 
surroundings. CSNY was the 
| 











Creal, Stills, Nash and Young drew crowds like this to rock concerts in the Coliseum 


Sxaminer photo by Bob McLeod 


American superstar group, 
the best of two bests, the 
Buffalo Springfield and the 
Byrds, before the warring 
egos dishanded in 1970. For 
whatever time the four 
choose to stay together, it is 
again supreme. 


We talked to Steve Stills 
before the performance and 
he said plans haven't gone 
beyond a studio album when 
the tour is over. There will 
also be a greatest hits al- 
bum out next month. Stills 
said that he and his wife, 

French actress Monique 
Saint Son, will be making a 
movie soon in the Canary Is- 
lands, and that he'd like to 
get a “musical thing’ to- 
gether in the spring. What 
that will be and who it will 
include isn't definite yet. It’s 
assumed that the wild and 
brooding Neil Young, rock's 


Heathcliffe, will head back 
to the ranch near Half Moon 
Bay he shares with his lady, 
actress Carrie Snodgrass. 


“Ahmet (recording 
super-executive Ahmet Ert- 
gun) said, ‘If we can get you 
and Neil together, the rest 
will come’,”’ Stills said in 
explanation of the reunion, 
The four, backed by three 
other musicians, all ap-| 
peared at peace. On stage, | 
they nodded and bowed to| 
each other, with the affec- 
tionate gallantry of Olympi- 
ans toward their equals. 
They showed their respect 
for the audience with a set | 
nearly three-and-a-half hours | 
long — Stills said they 
played for four hours in Se- 
attle, where the tour began. 





David Crosby remains the 
confident spokesman on 
stage. The little lion suggest- 
ed playing the ‘Star Span- 
gied Banner,” in honor of 
“Mr. Erlichman = getting} 
busted,”’ but didn’t. Another 
anthem they didn't play was 
“Woodstock."’ The current 
repertoire has 44 songs, 14 of 
them new. Saturday's selec- 
tion included a_ Beatles’ 
tune, ‘‘Woodstock,”’ another 
by Joni Mitchell (who de-| 
signed the CSNY advertising 
logo). There were the clas- | 








sics, 


“Judy 


“Black Queen” 


“Love the 
and 


CSNY. 


Charismatic 
stars they are not, just as 


Blue Eyes,” 


One You're With” 
“Carry On.” 


fine a musical assemblage 
as there is. For some they 
were the saving grace of the 
Dylan concert in February. 
They're solid, with a stark 


The Band preceded American beauty that seems 
super- as if it came directly from 


the 19th century. 


HEADING FOR ONTARIO 


CSNY Warms Up 
in A’s Outfield 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


Times Rock Music Critic 


OAKLAND—Elliott Roberts, who likes to think 
of himself more as a friend and consultant than as 
a "manager" of such major rock acts as Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young and Joni Mitchell, was stand- 
ing in front of the huge center field stage at the 
Oakland Coliseum Stadium the night before 
CSNY's two weekend concerts, talking about the 
factors that led the superstar rock band to reunite 
after nearly four years of separation. 


But he paused and smiled as he saw a thin, 
somewhat gangly figure race across the deserted 
outfield grass. As the runner neared the infield, 
Roberts cupped his hands to give his voice some- 
thing of the tone quality of a public address sys- 
tem and yelled, "And now ... playing second 
base ... Neil Young." 

Hearing the introduction, Young, his hair cut 
markedly shorter than on his last solo tour, 
slowed, turned gracefully and did an imaginary tip 
of the hat to the rows of vacant seats. 


First California Stop 


It was the same relaxed, informal atmosphere 
one would find among the 45,000 persons in the 
audience and the performers backstage Saturday 
as CSNY made its first California stop on a mam- 
moth summer tour that is expected to be the lar- 
gest grossing (upwards of $10 million) in U.S. rock 
history. 

The tour had officially begun with indoor shows 
July 9 and 10 in Seattle and Vancouver, but the 
Oakland concerts (a second one was held Sunday) 
were the first large, outdoor shows; warm-ups, if 
you will, for the Aug. 3 extravaganza at the Onta- 
rio Motor Speedway where between 200,000 and. 
250,000 fans are expected. 

Despite the lingering civic concerns over outdoor 
rock gatherings (outdoor CSNY shows for both the 
Ontario Motor Speedway and Los Angeles Col- 
iseum had to be canceled before the Ontario City 
Council finally approved the Aug. 3 date), the 
peacefulness and serenity of the afternoon Saturday 
was much like an old-fashioned Fourth of July 
celebration. 


Check of Field Conditions 


"The only thing I'm worried about today is how 
that beautiful grass is going to look after Sunday," 
said one stadium security guard as he gazed at the 
thousands camped in the outfield. 

“But the way the A's have been playing, I guess 
it doesn't matter. Nobody shows up for the games 
anyway. I don't think we've had this many people 
in here since the World Series. It's nice to see peo- 
ple again." 

Things went so well, in fact, that producer Bill 


Graham brought the first act—Jesse Colin Young 
—on stage 15 minutes eurly Saturday. Similarly, 
the concert, also featuring the Band and Joe 
Walsh, ended on schedule nine hours later. Even 
Fourth of July celebrations don't usually run that 
well. 





"They really felt great in Scattle," Elliott 
Roberts .said of CSNY before the start of Satur- 
day's concert. “It was supposed to be a three-hour 
show, but they just kept calling out songs to each 
other and ended up playing for 442 hours. They 
did something like 46 songs. They were as happy 
as I've ever seen them." 

David Crosby, whose voice was so strained in 
that long Seattle show that he described his,sing- 
ing in Vancouver as "the pits," agreed with 
Roberts. 

"Seattle was really good." he said. "The feeling 
in the band is better than I've ever seen it, even 


better than it was when we started the first time. 

“We're all older and we've had a lot of corners 
knocked off. We've all been hit in the face with a 
couple of pies from life. Everybody seems to have 
more of a sense of each other's worth. There's a lot 
of respect and what seems to me to be a Very sin- 
cere, genuine try to work together. 

"The basic idea when we originally got together 
was that we would do some things together, then 
split apart and do our own things, then come back 
together—a loose aggregation of singer-songwrit- 
ers rather than a thing where we got locked into 
roles. 

"We were supposed to be able to come apart and 
then come back together, but I don't think any of us 
expected a three-and-a-half or four-year cycle onit* 

While part of the reason for the original 
separation was for each of the four principals to pur- 
sue individual musical careers, there were also 
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CSNY Warms Up in the A’s Outfield 


Continued from First Page 


some tensions and differen- 
“ces that had developed. 


“We were all getting on 

each other's nerves from 
being with each other all 
the time and ... 1 don't 
know ... I've been think- 
ing that I ought to write a 
book called '1001 Ways for 
a. Musician to Lose His 
“Way and Forget What 
"He's Doing: 


"There's only one thing 
that means anything to a 
musician and that's mak- 
ing the music, but some- 
times you lose track of 
that, you get hung up 
about other stuff. That's 
what happened to us. We 
Started thinking about 
things other than the mu- 
sic. 


"I can't place any one 
thing or one person as be- 
ing the villain. We 
never really did breakup. 
We just didn’t come back 
together.” 





Most people in the large 
CSNY touring party 
shared Roberts’ and Cros- 
by's views that the band 
has never been in better 
spirits. Thus, they too re- 
flected the light, relaxed 
spirit. Even though the 
tour was only two stops 
old, there were already 
lots of mostly humorous 
"did you hear about what 
happened ...” stories 
going around. 

One of the most popular 
was what happened at US. 
Customs when the group 
re-entered the country af- 
ter the Vancouver concert. 

It seems Graham Nash 
loves a certain type of food 
sauce that is only sold in 









Canada and his native 
England, so when he was 
in Vancouver he bought a 


case of it and proceeded to 
give bottles of it to various 
members of the touring 
_Broup—one, two, three bot- 
tles at a time. 

"So when we got to cus- 
toms," one member of the 
touring party said, picking 
up the story, "the officers 
saw all those bottles in our 
cases and got suspicious. 
They kept looking at them 
and smelling them and 
trying to figure out what 
we were hiding in them. 

"We kept telling them it 
was just food sauce, but 
they just couldn't imagine 
a group of rock 'n' rollers 
all loving food sauce so 
much. 

"Il thought they were 
going to haul us all in, but 
they finally let us 
through.” 





- Though Crosby, Stills, 
Nash & Young topped the 
bill Saturday and Sunday, 
there are some in rock who 
feel the. Band, which 
toured with Bob Dylan 
earlier in the year, is the 
superior group. Indeed, 
the City, a biweekly guide 
to the arts in the Bay area, 
ran a picture of the Band 
with a caption that read, 
"We all know who these 
folks are, the best rock- 
and-roll band ever ... 
They're returning Sat- 


HOLLYWOOD 
469-3545 


MELROSE AT 
VAN NESS 
MATS. SAT. & SUN.. 


urday and Sunday... for 


a gig at the Oakland Stadi- . 


um with Crosby, Stills, 
Nash & Young and Joe 
Walsh **. e 


But the audience, clear- 
ly, came to see CSNY and 
it, rather than the Band, 
received the largest au- 
dience response. The 
Band's set was, as always, 
impressive in every mea- 
sureable way: from the ex- 
cellence of its material to 
the design of its arrange- 
ments to the sharpness of 
its vocals/instrumentation, 


Warm Ovation 


Except for a saxophone- 
dominated instrumental 
that opened its set, the 
Band continued to feature 
old material. ‘It did, 
however, provide some 
change of pace from its 
Dylan tour repertoire by 
substituting such songs as 
“Mystery Train." “Time to 
Kill," “Smoke Signal" and 
“Just Another Whistle 
Stop" for some of the unes 
from that tour. 


Though it received a‘ 


warm ovation when it took 
the stage, CSNY didn't 
receive the overpowering, 
emotional-tinged welcome 
one might expect at a 
Dylan or Rolling Stones or 
even the Whoconcert. 


The bank took the stage 
just before 3:30 pm. and 
played until nearly 7 p.m. 
taking only two quite brief 
intermissions for equip- 


ment changes, Opening 
with Stills’ “Love the One 
You're With," they fol- 
lowed with Crosby's 
“Wooden Ships," Nash's 

“Immigration Man" and 
then a new Neil Young 
song. 

It was a rotation pattern 
that was followed—though 
not in rigid order — 
through some three dozen 
songs, about a quarter of 
them new. The familiar 
material included "Suite: 
Judy Blue Eyes," "Cowgirl 
in the Sand," "Carry On," 
"Long Time Gone," "Time 
Fades Away," "Ohio." 

As with the old CSNY 
concerts, the group used a 
variety of instrumental 
and vocal line-ups, moving 
from acoustic to electric, 
from the whole unit. 
(backed Russ Kunkel on 
drums, Tim Drummond on 
bass and Joe Lala on per- 
cussion), to just three of 
them on stage to just two 
to just a single figure. 

Sound Problems 

Though the outdoor 
sound problems sometimes 
shattered the group's har- 
mony, the performance 
was hard, enthusiastic, in- 
spired. The four weeks of 
rehearsal at Young's ranch 
near San Francisco had 
obviously paid off. Young, 
the most respected mem- 
ber of the group, consis- 
tently drew the best re- 
sponse. 

If uneven material is its 
chief weakness, CSNY's 
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MONICA BLYD. 
MATS. SAT. & SUN, 


strength is its ability to 
mix a great, undeniable 
beat with lovely harmo- 


nies, thus creating a sound 


that soothes you at the 
same time it is making you 
want to get on your feet 
and celebrate, 


At the end of the day; | 
everyone seemed pleased 
—the musicians, Roberts, 
the audience, And, the se- 
curity guard noted, the | 
outfield grass didn't even | 
look too bad. | 

Now, it's on to Ontario, | 
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August 30, 1974 
Uniondale, New York 


Nassau Coliseum 
Also on the bill: 
The Electric Flag 





Hard Times (The Slop) (Instrumental) 
Just Another Whistle Stop 

Stage Fright 

The Weight 

The Shape I'm In 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Endless Highway 

Smoke Signal 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Time To Kill 

Mystery Train 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Up On Cripple Creek 

Don't Do It 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording 
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SEPTEMBER 14, 1974, BILLBOARD 


THE BAND 


Nassau Colisewn. Uniondale, N.Y. 


Drawing heavily from its early Capitol al- 
bums, The Band delighted a sellout crowd of 
13,000 strongly partisan fans Aug. 30. 

The five-man aggregation garnered heavy au- 
dience response for its familiar chestnuts, 
“Stage Fright,” “The Night They Tore Old Dixie 
Down,” “W.S. Walcott Medicine Show.”’ and 
other Band familiars. 

It's puzzling however, why the group, one of 
the tightest extant, chooses to “play safe’’ when 
in concert and dedicate an entire evening to 
songs they performed in the early seventies. 

Basically, they are as sound as ever. All excel- 
lent musicians, strong vocalists with all the at- 
tributes of stardom, but their concert was al- 
most boring. 

Organist/saxophonist Garth Hudson and gui- 
tarist Robbie Robertson do the bulk of the solo 
work and after one or two numbers it seemed as 
if one could actually hum the riffs along with 
them. Not that they were bad. just predictable. 

The strong rhythm section, comprised of pi- 
anist Rick Manuel, bassist/guitarist Rick Denko 
and drummer Levon Helm, provides percussive 
anchor for the group. They too are limited by the 
overall lack of enthusiasm generated by the 
members. 

No doubt playing the same songs all these 
years adds the edge of precision The Band is 
noted for but it wreaks havoc with their once 
soaring creativity. Who could have foreseen that 
“Rock of Ages” would end up as the bulk of their 
repertoire four years later? JIM STEPHEN 


CONCERT REVIEW 


SU 


RECORD WORLD SEPTEMBER 14, 1974 


The Band and the Flag 
Score at Nassau Coliseum 


® NEW YORK — It was one of 


those proverbial ‘nights to re-/ 


member” at the Nassau Coliseum 
(30). The Electric Flag (Atlantic) 
made their first New York appear- 
ance since reuniting, and The 
Band (Capitol) made a triumphant 
return to the stage they graced so 
splendidly last winter on the Dy- 
lan tour. 

The Flag was a bit ragged, but 
good spirits and genuine enthus- 
iasm more than made up for this 
lack of smoothness. On “‘Killing 
Floor,” an old Howlin’ Wolf song 
and Flag standard, Nick Graven- 
ites seemed unsure of himself vo- 
cally, searching for the old zip. 
The band itself was too exuber- 
ant, and much of the vocal was 
lost in a swirl of brass and percus- 
sion. 

Still, there were flashes of the 
old Flag. “Groovin’ is Easy” 
sounded as good as ever, and a 
new song, “The Band Kept Play- 
ing” (also the title of their soon- 
to-be-released album) found the 
band at its collective best. Bass 
player Jellyroll Troy earned his 
letter on this one, trading vocals 
with Gravenites and proving him- 
self to be an excellent replace- 
ment fer Harvey Brooks, who was 
with the original Flag. 


Encore 


After closing with their boogie- 
woogie arrangement of “Wine,” 
the Flag wasted no time in re- 
turning for an encore. The song 
was “Texas” and it was Bloom- 
field’s vehicle. He crouched Eddie 
Cochran-style over his guitar and 
attacked the fretboard with a ven- 
geance. The notes flew off his 
fingertips and pierced the stuffy 





Coliseum air, reminding us once 
again that Mike Bloomfield has 
few equals as a guitarist. He is 
the heart of this Electric Flag, and 
the group rode on his energy 
throughout the set. 

It’s been six years since the 
Electric Flag members last played 
together. In light of this fact, one 
forgives their shortcomings and 
looks instead towards the future. 
The signs are positive: They get 
along with each other onstage, 
their new songs are good, they 
sound good as a band, and their 
musical credentials are beyond 
question. Groovin’ with the Flag 
may be easy right now, but it will 
be sheer delight once this group 
hits its stride. 

The Band 


Where does one begin, and 
stop, writing about The Band? In- 
dividually and collectively, they 
are something quite apart from 
all other groups. They matter; 
they will endure in the future as 
they have in the past; some of 
the songs they performed so well 
on this night—The Weight,” 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down,” “Along the Great Di- 
vide,” “Stage Fright’’—are a part 
of us now, as if they had always 
been here. 

One strains to think of a better- 
balanced, more versatile group 
and, invariably, one comes up 
empty-handed. Even the horren- 
dous Coliseum acoustics failed to 
obscure a brilliant performance. 
From the first notes from Garth 
Hudson’s wailin’ sax on their in- 
strumental opener to the _ last 
crackling notes from Robbie Rob- 
ertson’s guitar on their third en- 
core, The Band maintained a 
quality of musicianship rarely en- 
countered these days. 


Garth Hudson 


After tipping their musical hats 
to the ‘50s with a subdued ver- 
sion of Junior Parker's ‘‘Mystery 
Train,” everyone left the stage ex- 
cept Garth Hudson, who re- 
mained seated at the organ. Then, 
bathed in a lone white spotlight, 
he played a soul-raising Rennais- 
sance-Baroque introduction to 
“Chest Fever.” Strains of Buxte- 
hude and Bach echoed through- 
out the hall as the rest of the 
group returned and brought the 
song home. 

The Band. Amen. 

David McGee 


August 31, 1974 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland Stadium 
World Series of Rock 


THE BAND & Sf SANTANA 


SAT., AUG. 31-4 P.M, 
DOORS OPEN 2:30 P.M. 


CLEVELAND STADIUM 
THCKETS: $10 ADVANGE, $12 DAY OF SHOW 
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Stage Fright 

The Weight 

Loving You is Sweeter Than Ever 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Endless Highway 

Smoke Signal 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 

Up On Cripple Creek 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 
Richard Manuel didn’t perform. 








THE PLAIN DEALER. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1974 


Everybody won with CSN&Y and company in the World Series of f Rock: 


: By Jane 
>. “Can you sah we chit 
“who won?” 


: This wes Crosby, Stills, 
rape pigentang — dar 
“Ships,” Saturday night at 
“the Stadium. - 


* ‘This was ‘the final World 
Series of Rock. Everybody 
won. 

> Ap estimated 88.000~ 


omore — the entire popu- 
“tation of Latain. O.—had 


waited six hours to hear the 
superstars. 


Twenty-six songs later, 
fans were up on their feet, 


lighting matches, 

in unison, calting for more. 
“We'll do one oki one for 

you and one new one.” said 
guitarist David 


Then pianist Neil Young 


ASBURY PARK 
PRESS 


Tues., Oct. 15, 1974 AS 


' RICHARD MANUEL col- 
lapsed from heat exhaustion 
prior to The Band's Roose-| 
velt Raceway appearance in. 
New York on Sept. 14. He 
was unable to perform, but 
recovered shortly thereafter 





PEE referring to this show as they 
played in London on September 14. 
CSN&Y performed at Roosevelt Raceway 
on September 8 but without the Band. 


written after the Kent State 
killings. 
This was the biggest 


Indeed. the concert set its 
record, the largest in a 
controlled, outdoor facility. 
It was an incredible con- 
enjoyable all the way 


ented and experienced. but 
respected as singers and 
writers. 


Just before 7 p.m. came 
the announcement that the 
Band's pianist, Richard 
Manuel, was ill Other 
groups might have 
out, but the Band pulled it 
off. 


There was a definite hole 
in some of their songs, but 
the right rhythm came 
through, especially in their 
1968 blockbuster. “The 
Weight.” 

But the main men were 
Crosby, Stills, Nash & 
Young, together again after 
four years. sounded 
better than ever. 


“Well be here for 24= 
hours, So Settle down.” 
Stills said, The crowd did, 
the fans in front actually 
sitting down so others could 
see. 


-f couldn't believe the 
sullness of the crowd. They 


were totally ane. 
was a minimum of 

onetieoonase,” Said Browns’ 
owner Art Modell, who 
Stayed through to the end. 


: 


tic. 

One of the standoutswas 
the group’s old “Suite: Judy 
Blue — Anal with superb 


Bot in the big open-air 


stadium with fence to fence 
people it was Young's 

strong, plaintive voice that 
contel Corbet 


“1 need 3 crowd of peo. 
ple,’ he sang out in “ ‘On the 


untesponsi 
figure at the concert was an 
antique cigar 


The only 


Young had 


-_his piano, 


> 


ive 


store: Indian 
behing 


an 


September 1, 1974 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Civic Center Arena 


Also on the bill: 
The Souther, Hillman & Furay Band 


GREATHALL & WM. SEMANS PRESENTS 


SPECIAL GUEST STARS TO BE ANNOUNCED 


SEPTEMBER 1-8 PM 
ST. PAUL CIVIC CENTER ARENA 


TS $7 $6,$5- AVAILABLE ALL DAYTON’S STORE 


GREATHALL & WM. SEMANS PRESENTS 


Souther, Hillman & Furay Band 
TONIGHT 8 P.M 


410. WAINNEAPOLIS SLAR 
Mon.,, Sept, 2, 1974 


ST. PAUL CONCERT 


The Band rocks past generation gap 


Reviewed by JON BREAM 


The Band, one of this 
continent's premier rock 
groups a few years ago, 
reestablished its reputa- 
tion with an excellent con 
cert last night in the St, 
Paul Civic Center Arena 


The five-man group, 
which introduced electrict- 
ty into folk music while 
backing Bob Dylan at a 
folk festival in 1965, rose 
to prominence in the late 
‘60s with an original folk- 
rock sound that was an 
amalgam of country and 
gospel music with a rock- 
and-roll beat. 


For much of the last 
three years, though, The 
Band has been ina hiatus. 
The group, four of whose 
members are Canadian- 
born, has not released an 
album containing new ma- 
terial since 1971 and had 
appeared only once in con- 


cert (last summer at the 
Watkins Glen rock festi 
val) before accompanying 
Dylan on his comeback 
tour last winter 


Despite the widespread 
success of the Dylan-Band 
tour, The Band's populari 
ty has ostensibly dimin 
ished, Its fans of four 
years ago are generally 
post-college age and sel 
dom frequent concerts in 
large arenas, such as the 
20,000-seat St. Paul Civic 


Center, Today's concer 
goer tends to be between 
the ages of 14 and 20; 
most don't remember The 
tand because the group, 
despite its critical acclaim, 
never has had a hit song, 


The 7,000 persons in at- 
tendance last night, how- 
ever, saw a convincing 
performance. The Band 
was first-rate, offering a 
wholly inspired 70 min- 
utes of old favorites. 


The arrangements were 
more complex and the 
sound often more electric 
than on the original rec 
orded versions. Songwri 
ter Robbie Robertson's 


blistering guitar rendered 
the material more force 
ful, decidedly more rock- 
than folk-oriented. 


Also worth noting was 
the playing of organist 
Garth Hudson, pianist 
Richard Manuel, bassist 
Rick Danko and drummer 
Leyon Helm. The group's 
sound was tight, and the 
vocal harmonies were im- 
pressive, 


The brightest of the 
many highlights were "The 
Weight," the blues stand- 
ard "Mystery Train" 
segued with The Band's 
"Chest Fever" and "The 
Shape I'm In," which fea- 
tured a fine keyboard 
duet 


al 


Despite The Band's out- 
standing performance, 
hundreds of spectators lin- 
gered after the concert, 
expressing their disap- 
pointment that Dylan, 
who has long been asso- 
ciated with The Band, did 
not appear. The much- 
publicized rumors of a 
“special guest" proved un- 
founded. The Minnesota- 
born Dylan, who has not 
appeared in concert in 
the Twin Cities since the 
late ‘60s, was in Califor- 
nia. 


The six-man Souther, 
Hillman, Furay Band 
opened last night's show 
with a_ sloppy, lethargic 
set of country rock. The 
previous work of Chris 
Hillman and Richie Furay 
with bands such as the 
Buffalo Springfield, Byrds, 
Poco and the Flying Burri- 
to Brothers more effec- 
tively demonstrated their 
considerable talents, 


JON BREAM regularly covers 
rock music for The Star. 
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Toronto, Ontario 
Varsity Stadium 
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Hard Times (The Slop) (Instrumental) 
Just Another Whistle Stop 

Stage Fright 

The Weight 

The Shape I'm In 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across the Great Divide 

Endless Highway 

Smoke Signal 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Time to Kill 

Mystery Train 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Up On Cripple Creek 


Notes: 
Two different audience audio recordings 
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CARPET OF PEOPLE COVERS PLAYING AREA AND SEATS 
. at Varsity Stadium in Toronto. 


Rock group draws 40,000 people 


TORONTO (CP) — The five-year absence of Cros- 
by, Stills, Nash and Young has done little harm to the 
smooth sound that launched the group to the recording 
industry's top ranks in the late ’60s and early ‘70s. 

Back again with their characteristic close har- 
monies, David Crosby, Stephen Stills, Graham Nash 
and Neil Young visited Toronto's Varsity Stadium 
Monday for their 30th date in a 3l-concert North Am- 
erican tour. It was their only Canadian performance. 

Following an excellent showing by The Band, CSN 
and Y hit the stage amid thunderous applause to begin 
their three-part show. 

An opening amplified rock set was followed by a 
played - down acoustic segment featuring individual 
solos, A second electric rock set closed the show, 
whica lasted almost seven hours, 

By the end of the first set, which included such 
CSN and Y favorites as Love the One You're With 
and Wooden Ships, it was evident that the quartet had 
retained its golden touch, 


Although the official count of ticket sales for the 
$12-a-head concert was reported at 40,000, one Varsity 
official said many holders of the counterfeit tickets 
waich circulated Toronto last week were believed to 
have slipped past security checks at the gates, 

Hours before the concert began, the stadium 
bleachers were filled to their 27,000 capacity and the 
open-air stadium floor was covered with fans, 

A light drizzle which accompanied the group to the 
Stage turned to a heavier and colder rain midway 
through the group's three-hour performance, discour- 
aging some spectators in tae last hour. 

CSN and Y disbanded in 1969 after the release of 
their album entitled Deja Vu, believing they had ex- 
hausted their potential together. 

Solo work followed, with Crosby and Nash teaming 
up for a period. But only Neil Young, a Toronto native, 
achieved any modicum of success on his own. 

Their current tour, which finishes this week in New 
York City, is expected to gross $10 million, 


September 4, 1974 
Ithaca, New York 


Barton Hall, Cornell University 


Also on the bill: 
Aztec Two-Step 


6 ITHACA JOURNAL Thursday, Sept. 5, 1974 


Cornell 
Concerts 


Slated 


This semester, Cornell again 
hopes to give the Upstate region 
the best possible concert 
attractions. To open the season in 


Barton Hall on Wednesday, will 
be The Band with special guest 
Renaissance. The Band, having 
just returned from their concert 
tour with Bob Dylan and several 
dates with Eric Clapton and 
C.S.N.&Y., are one of the most 


distinguished bands in rock 
music today. Renaissance 
combine classical strains with 
rock music and are a good 
example of the fine mode of 


English rock. 


Hard Times (The Slop) (Instrumental) 
Just Another Whistle Stop 





‘The Band’ Plays 
In Barton Hall 


Music 





The Band opened Cornell Concert Commission's fall lineup 
last night before a crowd of 5,000 at Barton Hall. They played 
a smooth 13-song set ranging from their early hits off the Big 
Pink album to pieces off all of their more recent albums. 

Aztec Two Step, a two-man guitar folk group that has 
played at Ithaca clubs before, sang the warm-up set. Their 
vocal harmonies often recalling Simon and Garfunkel in the 
early days, they sang easy-rhythmed love songs and a few 
energetic numbers that allowed their guitars more play. 
Each had a good flatpick style, and they blended nicely, 
though Barton Hall's bigness is tough on acoustic in- 
struments. 

At the close of their recorded ‘Persecution, Restoration,”’ 
which featured their best guitar work, a big chunk of the 
audience, led by their local fans in the front rows, gave them 
standing applause. They reappeared to do a slow number, 
“I’m Your Prisoner.”’ 

* * + 

The Band's organist, Garth Hudson, opened their set with a 
short tenor sax solo leading into ‘‘Just Another Whistle Stop”’ 
from Stage Fright. Robbie Robertson's fine guitar work was 
more prominent than usual in the opening piece and 
throughout the concert. 

Pianist Richard Manuel, bassist Rick Danko, and drum- 


Stage Fright mer Levon Helm rotated the lead vocals as the group played 
The Weight older pieces such as Robertson's famous 1968 ‘‘The Weight,”’ 

eo mvelg and two other songs from The Band album, “The Night They 
Shape I'm In Drove Old Dixie Down,” and ‘Across the Great Divide.”’ 
Loving You Helm, a restrained drummer, was an excellent vocalist, 


The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 


Notes: 
Audience audio recording. 


Photos from this show at The Band site. 


especially on the early pieces. 

With no break in the set, they played other numbers off 
Stage Fright — the title piece, ‘’The Shape I’ In,”’ “Time to 
Kill,”’ and “‘W.S. Walcott Medicine Show’ —as well as num- 
bers off Cahoots and their latest album. Hudson's long and 
impressive organ solo, easily blending classical, country, 
and church sounds, led into “Chest Fever’’ from Big Pink, 
closing their set after just over an hour of play. Lighted mat- 
ches brought them back to do their 1970 hit ‘Up on Cripple 
Creek.” 

* * * 

Though it started out in the mid-60's days with Ronnie 
Hawkins as a beat rock and roll group, The Band has made 
its name not on big sound but on soft, intricate, syncopated 
sound. Yet Barton Hall is just too big and airy for great sub- 
tlety. Rearranged with a big stage in the east end, nearly all 
its floor space was used for the audience, leaving more of the 
cavern to fill with sound than last year’s arrangement. 

The size of the building and of the sound system seemed to 
swallow some of The Band’s music. With the piano and organ 
not always audible, with no rhythm guitar, and with Danko’s 
unconventional bass playing, the sound was sometimes hol- 
low. 

But dampened sound did not dampen enjoyment of the con- 
cert. For an audience familiar with The Band's material, it 
was a real pleasure to hear especially their nostalgia pieces 
and their rockier numbers. Their performance was intense 
and practiced, without any in-between patter. The audience 
regretted only that they did not play longer than they did. 

KATHLEEN 


The Band Lost 
Money f or Cornell 


At $5.50 and $6.50 a head, the promoters were expecting 
a capacity crowd—a sell-out audience for one of the 
biggest super-groups around - The Band. 

But somehow, for reasons that will probably never be 
explained to the promoter’s satisfaction, thing's didn’t go 
quite as expected, and Barton Hall was only filled to one- 
half capacity, or 5,000 people. 

‘ ‘I don’t know the magnitude of loss yet", Co-ordinator 
of the Cornell Concert Commission Bob Davis said this 
morning. ‘We didn't break even...I'd guess we lost about$ 
14,000."" 

But it isn’t the money that’s bothering Davis, because he 
feels that loss can be made up on future concerts. 

“The only thing that bothers me is that it shouldn’t have 
happened...it’s a little embarrassing,”’ he said. But he 
added that The Band, which has played to capacity crowds 
even before their last smash tour with Bob Dylan, weren't 
too bothered. 

“They were upset because we were losing money” Davis 
noted,’ But they kind of liked playing to a small crowd.”’ 

“People at Cornell and in Ithaca are a bit spoiled’’, he 
continued. ‘Because we've been able to bring tickets into 
a reasonable price range (sample; $4 for a Joni Mitchell 
concert), people think they should be able to have those 
prices all the time. 
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‘The Band’ played at Cornell Wednesday night. Photo by Jon Reis 


September 6, 1974 
Landover, MD 
Capital Centre 


anital 
centre 
THE BAND 





Friday, Sept. 6—8:00 P.M. 
Tickets $6.50, $5.50, $4.50 


Availoble at HECHT’S, PENTAGON TICKET SERVICE, CAPITAL CENTRE ond the 
Downtown CAPITAL TICKET CENTER at 918 Iéth St. NW. (Comer 16th & K). Add 
35c service chorge to all tickets, except-at CAPITAL CENTRE BOX OFFICE. Land- 
over, Md. Capital Centre is located off the Capital Beltway, Exits 32E end 33f. No 
personal checks occepted. For additional information call 350-3900 or 338-5992. 
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Monday, September 9, 1974 


James Brown 
And The Band, 
Living in the Past 


By Richard Harrington 
Special to the Star-News 


The Capital Center was 
the scene over the week- 
end for two shows which 
offered remarkable con- 
trasts; yet somehow both 
ended up with a similar 
problem. 

The contrasts occurred 
in the presentations: the 
intelligently structured, 
dexterously played rock 
sensibilities of The Band, 
and the exuberant, funky, 
bump-inducing soulful- 
ness of James Brown. The 
problem with both shows 
was that, most likely, 
everyone had seen them 
before. Familiarity breeds 
half-filled halls. 


THE BAND, which per- 
formed éo a friendly crowd 
of 9,000 on Friday night, 
has certainly been around 
long enough to transcend 
‘the material which it has 
been playing to death for 
too many years. 


’ When songs like ‘“‘The 
Weight’”’ or ‘‘The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie 
Down” were fresh, they 
were gloriously delivered, 
with vital involvement 
from the musicians. 
Robbie Robertson’s sting- 
ing guitar riffs rattled off 
Garth Hudson’s earthy 
organ patterns, propelled 
by Levon Helm’s clean, 
sharp drumming. The 
Band embodied the inner- 
most spirit of rock and roll, 
tempered with a country 
sense and a folklorish out- 
look. 


Now it all seems very 
tired. Chances are that if 
you went to the bathroom, 
you missed any recent 
songs, of which there were 
very few. The half-filled 
Center may have been 
partially responsible for a 
hollow texture that pro- 
vided little bass and cer- 
tainly not enough body for 
Robertson's still-interest- 
ing solos. The group vocals 
were unforgivably sloppy, 
and apparently the Band is 
in need of some new 
material, perhaps a new 
direction. With a!l its tal- 
ent, it is ridiculous for it to 
be so rooted in the past. 


On Saturday, the Center 
hosted the James Brown 
Revue, and about 8,000 
people showed up for an 
incredibly slick, frequent- 
ly vacuous, but consistant- 
ly churning evening of 
music provided by ‘The 
Godfather of Soul.’’ 
Brown, unfortunately, has 
been plying his particular 
trade for so long that his 
revue has developed into a 
veritable Ice Capades of 
soul, complete with an im- 
perious master of cere- 


Pop Music 


monies who sounded as 
though he was reciting his 
lines while in a deep sleep. 


THIS IS NOT to deny the 
musicality of Brown, or 
that of his backup band, 
the J.B.s. The band, and 
particularly the featured 
soloists, Maceo Parker 
and Fred Wesley, deliver- 
ed just about everything 
one could possibly want. 
They added a vitally need- 
ed body to Brown’s basical- 
ly one-demensional perfor- 
mance he has been giving 
for so many years without 
seeming to get tired of it, 
even the steps, the stutters 
the slides and splits. 


The basic vitality of 
Brown’s soulfulness will 
always be attractive and 
invigorating, but a great 
many people apparently 
feel they've seen it enough 


A few years ago, he 
would have filled the Capi- 
tal Centre with his dual 
message of black pride 
and partying. Those mes- 
sages have been filtered 
through time, absorbed by 


Bet Sy 





James Brown 


younger groups and redi- 
rected straight into the 
hearts and minds of a 
younger generation. If 
Brown isn’t careful, his 
title may change from 
“the Godfather of Soul’’ to 
“the Grandfather of Soul.” 


September 14, 1974 
London, England 
Wembley Stadium 


THE EMPIRE STADIUM, WEME 
THE MEL BUSH 
ORGANISATION LTD. 


presents the 


WEMBLEY 
MUSIC CONCERT 
SAT., SEPT. 14, 1974 
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CROSBY STILL 
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SEE PLAN AND CONDITIONS ON BA 
Rak eles ae ow: : 


12Noon-Ipm JESSE COLIN YOUNG 
1-30pm-3°-30pm THE BAND 


4pm-6pm JONI MITCHELL 
TOM SCOTT&THE L.A EXPRESS 


6-30pm-1Opm CROSBY, STILLS, 
NASH & YOUNG 


D.J’S-DAVE CASH, TOMMY VANCE, 
NICKY HORNE 


THE BAND ARE APPEARING 
IN MEL BUSHS PRESENTATION 
__ AT WEMBLEY STADIUM 


NY SEPTEMBER 14 


MATINEE 
THE BAND 


Ce ROU. 
AS HEARD AT THEIR APPEARANCE 
AT WEMBLEY STADIUM 
LAST WEEK! 


aes 


Hard Times (The Slop) (Instrumental) 
Just Another Whistle Stop 

Stage Fright 

The Weight 

The Shape I'm In 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Endless Highway 

Smoke Signal 

| Shall Be Released 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Mystery Train 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Up On Cripple Creek 


Notes: 

Audience audio recording. 
Professional film of the entire show. 
Film of Hard Times (The Slop), Just 
Another Whistle Stop, The Genetic 
Method & Chest Fever released on ‘A 
Musical History’ in 2005. 





JESSE COLIN YOUNG 
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CROSBY, STILLS, NASH, 


by Robin Denselow 


CROSBY. Stills, Nash, and Young are 
the American entertainment pheno- 
menon of the year. Temporarily re- 
formed, after a three-year split, they 
have not recorded an album of new 
songs but instead have toured around 
the American stadiums, drawing 


audiences in their tens of thousands. 
On Saturday American big business, 
vast scale rock came to London, when 
CSNY played Wembley Stadium. The 
oficial estimate of the crowd was 
72,000, who had each paid £3.50 for 
a 10-hour show that for mere starters 
included The Band and Joni Mitchell. 

In the abstract. a musical event on 
that scale may sound absurd or slightly 
horrific, but, I suspect. to the amaze- 
ment of all concerned; ity, worked 
triumphantly. All the’ elements were 
right: a gigantic stage at one end 
of the pitch bristled with amplifiers 


@ » 


& YOUNG at Wembley 


« 


‘7 « + « 
and electronic hardwaré, ensuring that 
the sound balance and quality was 
near-perfect; the sun shone; there 
was no hint of trouble from the 
crowds: and the music provided a 
constantly varied, fresh and technically 
dazzling encyclopaedia of American 


rock. 

- CSNY played for three and a half 
hours, made no attempt at a stage 
show, and acted as if they were giving 
a casual] recital in a friend’s back 
room. Their appeal was in many ways 
that of the Beatles: each of the four 
is well-known, has a distinctive per- 
sonality. and has written excellent 
songs. Yet they~ fitted together like 
a jigsaw, both in the electric sets and 
when they took turns with the acoustic 
guitar, with one playing ‘solo and the 
others helping out with immaculate 
harmonies. And whatever they ‘vere 
playing there was always a_ strong 
melody somewhere near the surface. 
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March 23, 1975 
San Francisco, CA 


Kezar Stadium 
SNACK Sunday 


KEZAR ST an 1M 


MAR 23-4975 


SUN LO0=00AM 


Are You Ready For The Country 
Ain't That A Lot Of Love 

Looking For A Love 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
| Want You 

The Weight 

Helpless 

Knockin' On Heaven's Door 

Will The Circle Be Unbroken 


Rick Danko — bass 


Page '0-6.9 Examiner * Set. Mar. 1, 1975 


Neil Young in SNACK 


Folk-rock superstar Neil 
Young, the Doobie Brothers 
and the Miracles have been 
added to the Sunday 
SNACK benefit coneert for 
the S.F. schools’ sports and 
cultural programs, in Ke 
zar Stadium March 23 be 
ginning at 10 a.m 


Joming Young will be 
drummer Levon Helm and 


Keith 


Promoter Bill Graham. 
it announcing Young's 
booking, noted that the 
seven-hour show's roster is 
now complete 


Joan Baez, Jerry Gar- 
cia, Tower of Power, San- 
tana, Graham Central Sta- 
tion, Jefferson7Starship and 





bassist Rick Danko of The 
guitarist 


Sand and 


16 Oakland Tribune 


Brando and Dylan Stars of SNACK 
THEATERS TODAY 


By PETER COWAN 

Tribune Staff Writer 
Surprise celebrities Marlon 
Brando and Bob Dylan were 
the icing on Bill Graham's 
SNACK benefit concert yester- 
day at Kezar Stadium, a nine- 


hour marathon that drew an - 


estimated 60,000 people to 
hear the Bay Area's top rock 
bands. 


The rain held off until the 
show ended at 6 p.m. when 
Dylan, Nel Young and Rick 
Danko, Levon Helm and Garth 
Hudson of The Band left the 
stage. Kezar had been filled to 
the dri, the eoncort hed con 
like clockwork “and the audi- 
ence had turned out en masse 
for 2 worthwhile cause, to 
save the San Francisco high 
schoo} athletic programs 
which had been cut from the 
budget, but the talk backstage 
centered on another “‘sur- 
prise.” 

“The benefit turns out not 
to be a benefit,” a forklift 
operator said. 

He was referring to the re- 
port that the San Francisco 
School Board had uncovered a 
$2.1 million windfall tucked 
away among school finances 
and that the $250,000 Gra- 
ham’s organization had hoped 
to raise might not be needed. 
The surprise was that the 
windfall had been known for 
weeks, but board members 
were too embarrassed to ac- 
knowledge it publicly until the 
day before Graham's big 
show. 

The widely publicized con- 
cert had been in the works for 
one month. 

According to Graham's 
press liaison, Zahn Artman, 
the promoter is going to study 
the situation with his lawyer, 
staff and the artists who do 
nated their time to determine 
what to do with the proceeds 
following this sudden change 
of developments. 

Rock fans began arriving as 
early as Saturday afternoon to 
camp out for the big day in 
the mud. The rain that had 
drenched the Bay Area most 
of the week left the field 
soggy, but that didn’t deter 
the army of concert goers. 
They staked their claims with 
blankets and sat back to drink 
in the sounds of Graham Cen- 
tral Station, Tower of Power, 
Doobie Brothers, Santana, 
Jefferson Starship and others. 

The groups played 40min- 
ute sets, just enough consider- 


others have 


Ben announced. 


Mon., March 24, 1975 


but Graham got him. 

“Nobody in history has wit- 
nessed an occasion like this,” 
the silver-haired screen star 
said after a thunderous ova- 
tion. 

“Some people came because 
people needed sports equip- 
ment, Others came to hear 
the sound But there’s another 
sound we have to listen to,"’ 
Brando said. 

“They've suddenly found a 
bunch of million dollars. So 
we're going to split the money 
among the poor, the whites, 
the blacks, the Chicanos, ev- 
eryone that got ripped off.”’ 

Brando announced he was 
contributing $5,000 to the 
cause and continued. 

“We got to give and give 
and give. If nothing else, give 
them our feelings. That's 
worth more than all the (ex- 
pletive deleted) money in the 
world.”” 

Some artists were trans- 
ported on golf carts from a 
series of dressing rooms out- 
side the stadium. Joan Baez 
zipped out in one before she 
went on, looking a little ner- 
vous. 

Others mingled freely 
among spectators, hike Carlos 
Santana, who carried a couple 
of sticks of incense with him, 
and various members of the 
Deotie Brothers and the Star- 
ship, who stayed on for the 
numero uno celebrity, Bob 
Dylan. 

Dylan was the biggest sur- 
prise of all. Brando had been 
hinted, but the fact that Dylan 
would appear was totally un- 
e E 
Dressed in a brown cordu- 

suit, he played harmoni- 
ca, guitar and sang along with 
Neil Young and part of The 


already 


been 


Band in the day’s closing set. 

They performed “‘Are You 
Ready For the Country,” 
“The "Weight, ” “) Want You" 
and “Helpless.” 

With such an array of stars, 
ll names total, it's hard to 
recall the total spectrum of 
entertainment, but a few 
stood out in particular. 

Tower of Power was with its 
new lead vocalist Hubert 
Tubbs, Power, was outstand- 


Lennon 
Sisters 


'Melalalicmeiale gs 
Aoril 4 thru 6 


ing on some of its oldies, 
“Sparkling in the Sand” and 

“You're Still A Young Man.” 

Santana brought back me- 
mories too, with “Oye Como 
Va,"" of the bristling Latin 
rock sound 1 pioneered. 

The Doobie Brothers, repre- 
senting the new wave of Bay 


Areas tolen? that's seeced 
“er > Split 


across the country, tantalized 
the throng with driving ver- 


Sions of “Without Love” and 


SAVARA TAUAE 


HOTEL & CASINO 


For Show Reservations Call (800) 648-3327 


Winter Rates Sunday thr: 


The Second Greatest Flyer in the Wodd 


Thursday $18 Single, 


$20 Double 


“China Grove." The Starship 
proved that San Francisco 
rock is still around and Joan 
Baez, the trooper, enthrall 60,- 
000 with her lovely voice and 
acoustic guitar. 

The Young-Dylan-Band 


"MEL BROOKS’ COMIC MASTERPIECE” | 


compination was a fitting | 
close, doing tunes that each 
had recorded during their 
heydey. 

SNACK Sunday was the big- 
gest single-day rock festival 
held in the area since Alta- 
mont, in 1969. 


SEE THEATRE GUIDE FOR POLICY 
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& COLUMBIA PICTURES AND AASTAR PRESENTATION 
A RAY STARK PRODUCTION OF A HERBEAT AQSS FILM 


TH. BODO F 


CINEMA CENTER 


BHAD FESTiveA 


CINEMA CENTER 


SEE THEATRE GUIDE FOR POLICY 


FROM ENGLAND 


SNEAR PRE 


STARTS EASTER WEEK 


| 
| 


DAILY PERFORMANCES MARC} 


(AFTER MARCH 3XOPEN EVERY DAY EXCEPT MONDS 
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THE DELICATE AND D 
OF ABSOLUTE UT 


ing the lineup and the time 
element involved. Set changes 
were rapid and the mammoth 
sound system Was a tribute to 
Graham's brand of profession- 
al showmanship. From any 
vantage point, the sound was 
superb, which can be tricky 
with outdoor shows. Crews 
had worked ali week long to 
erect ‘it, plagued by the bad 
weather. 

‘The backstage area, the 
east end zone of the stadium, 
was abuzz with activity and 
occasional tension which such 
a large-scale show was bound 
to produce. 

When the Jefferson Starship 
was due to go on, bass player 
Pete Sears had still not ar- 
rived. Graham was-firm and 
brief. He insists on punctuali- 


Bob Dylan —guitar, piano, harmonica 
Tim Drummond — guitar 

Levon Helm — drums 

Garth Hudson — keyboards 

Ben Keith — pedal steel guitar 

Neil Young - piano, guitar 
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Broadcast live on K-101 radio. of San Francisco 


presents 


THE PEARL FISHERS 


by Georges Bizet 
IN ENGLISH 


produced by San Francisco Opera 
Kurt Herbert Adler, General Director 


at the 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 8 at 8:00 P.M. 


ty. 

“Either you go on in five 
minutes, or you don’t play,”’- 
he said. 

Sears showed in time and 
or Starship put on a rousing 


iin Brando’s appear- 
ance was another bis mo- 
ment. The elusive actor. is not 
in the custom of appearing 
amywhere, Jet alone Kezar, 





§ Part 'V—Tues., Mar. 25, 1975 


ROBERT HILBURN 
 $200,000— 
Who Needs It? 


. Bob Dylan made a surprise visit Sunday at Kezar Stadi- 
um in San Francisco during a benefit concert to help that 
city's financially troubled school system, but the week- 
end's biggest surprise came when the San Francisco Board 
of Education discovered an "extra" $2.1 million in one of 

sssaerommmmmnenny 18 accounts, thus leaving 
_-_ organizer Bill Graham won- 
dering if his concert receipts 
—an estimated $200,000— 
are really needed. 


Graham, the rock produ- 

| cer who put together the 
concert which attracted 
some 60,000 persons, said he 

_~ will hold the money in trust 
until he can discuss its fate 
with the artists and others 

» who contributed to the Ke- 

zar Stadium event. "The 
only thing I know at this 
point is that it won't end up 
in my own bank account," 
he said. 

Dylan's unscheduled appearance came as he joined Neil: 
Young in a 35-minute set that closed the all-day show also 
featuring such major, largely Bay Area-based rock acts as 
the Grateful Dead, Doobie Brothers, Joan Baez, Santana’ 
and Tower of Power plus guest appearances by such non- 
musical celebrities as Marlon Brando, Willie Mays, John, 
Brodie and Gene Washington. 


Besides playing harmonica, guitar and piano on some of 
Neil Young's songs, Dylan sang his own "I Want You" and 
"Knockin' on Heaven's Door" and then joined Young and 
the backing musicians (including Rick Danko, Levon 
Helm and Garth Hudson from the Band) on "Will the Cir- 
cle Be Unbroken." 


The benefit concert—nicknamed SNACK, standing for 
Students Need Athletics, Culture & Kicks—was scheduled 
by Graham, best known as the man behind the Fillmores 
East and West, to help pay for the athletics, band and oth- 
er activities trimmed from the spring semester budget to 
help reduce a $9 million deficit in the San Francisco 
school system. 


Decision for the Fund-Raisers 


Though Graham has not spoken to school district offi- 
cials since the announcement late Friday that $2.1 million 
in "extra" funds had been discovered, Graham expects to 
look into the legality of whether the money must still go 
to the school system or can be used for another purpose. "T 
hope, in the end, to turn the decision of where the money 
goes over to the people responsible for raising it—the ar- 
ie drew the 60,000 people to Kezar," Graham said 

'y. 


When the news was announced that the school system 
had found the extra $2.1 million tucked away in an ac- 
count labeled "delinquent taxes," there was an initial surge 
of disappointment among the artists who had rearranged 
their schedules and donated their time for what seemed to 
be an empty exercise. 


"But I told them, ‘What if someone in your block has a 
serious accident and you decide to throw a party to help 
cover the tremendous medical costs, then on the night be- 
‘fore the party the doctor rushes into the planning center 
and says the patient has suddenly recovered. You don't 
feel bad. You feel good for him. You have the party and 
use the money for something else.’ In the same way, we 
knew there were still lots of causes needing money." 


Collection to Aid Indians 


After the school district funds were found, Graham did, 
however, decide to announce that all the money collected 
at Kezar Sunday would go to aid US. Indian causes. When 
Brando was informed of that plan, he decided to attend 
and lend his support. All 60,000 tickets had been sold in 
advance, so the money raised Sunday was strictly in the 
form of spot donations. 


Graham had voiced discouragement last week 
that the city itself had not responded better to the cause 
(the tickets didn't begin selling until some major acts— 
eg. Neil Young—were added and Graham said not one 
parent, student or teacher called to say "thank you" or to 
offer assistance), he called the event itself the proudest 
moment in his professional life. The often critical, outspo- 
ken producer had nothing but praise for both the artists 
and crew that ‘handled the day's massive logistics. 


Miraculously, the show went through all nine acts and 


Bill Graham 


the series of celebrity guests right on time. It started at’ 


9:01 am. and ended at 5:59 pm. "The perfect show,” Gra- 
ham said Monday, "the perfect show." The only thing left 
to decide is who gets the money. 


SNACK Time-A Line-Up of 
Talent in Live Stereo 


ECENTLY the San 

Francisco School 
Board, in an effort to re- 
duce the school budget, 
announced there would no 
longer be after-school 
sports, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, etc. 


A few _ individuals 
stepped forward and of- 
fered to help: among them 
was Bill Graham, the rock 
impresario who molded the 
San Francisco rock music 
scene through the 60’s and 
70's. 


He has packaged a show 
called “SNACK Sunday,” 
which takes place today at 
Kezar Stadium featuring a 
line-up of musie greats who 
will donate their time and 


talent to raise more than 
$250,000 for the students of 
San Francisco. (SNACK 
stands for Students Need 
Athletics, Culture and 
Kicks.) 


Santana, Jefferson Star- 
ship, Jerry Garcia, Eddie 
Palmiere, Neil Young, the 
Doobie Brothers, the Mira- 
cles, Joan Baez, Graham 
Central Station and Tower" 
of Power will entertain a 
sellout crowd of 60,000. 


The nine-hour concert 
will be broadcast from 9 
a.m, to 7 p.m. live on radio 


‘without commercial inter- 


ruptions. 


The show will be carried 
simultaneously on K-101 


‘ 


FM (in stereo) and K-101 
AM (1010) plans for KQED- 
TV to carry the picture in 
color were cancelled short- 
ly before press time. 


The 24 microphones on 
stage will be blended down 
into two stereo channels. 


K-101 will be featuring 
interviews with many of the 
performers between the 
numbers. Some of these 
will be recorded live by K- 
101 dise jockey Stefan Po- 
nek; others were recorded 
during the past week. 


There will also be com- 
mentary on the audience 
and artists during the 
lengthy pauses between the 
various acts. 
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November 24, 1975 
Hartford, CT 

Civic Center Arena 
Rolling Thunder Revue 
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1975 


ADMISSION $3.50 


TAX INCLUDED == 


HARTFORD CIVIC CENTER Pi 

Monday, Now. 24 ~ Soowummenm 

Tickets: $8.50 - Reserved Seating 

On Sale At Hartford Civic Center 
Limit 4 per person 





Rick Danko performs 
What A Town 
It Makes No Difference 


Audience audio recording 


December 8, 1975 
New York, NY 
Madison Square Garden 


Rock/*thunder Is Roaring Success 


J, GREG ROBERTSON 

The Rolling Thunder 
Revue, which has been rum- 
bling melodiously around 
New England in recent 
weeks, blew into Hartford 
Monday as a full-fledged tal- 
ent storm. 

A Hartford Civic Center 
capacity crowd of 11,837 was 
treated to nearly four hours 
of solo and group perform- 
ances by Bob Dylan, Joan 
Baez, Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, 
Roger McGuinn, Bob Neu- 
wirth, Ronee Blakley and 

Joni Mitchell, Sandy 

ll, Rick Danko and Allen 
Ginsburg. 

An excellent group of 10 
backup musicians, smooth 
staging. and very good sound 
equi — and engineering 

the treat lete. 

The Dylan, Miss Baez and 
friends show retained the 
basic song format as when it 
opened in Plymouth, Mass., 
but the bugs were worked 
out and new songs worked in. 

Neuwirth and the band 

the show in a jovial 
mood with a series of coun- 
try-style numbers and songs 
written band members. 
The highlight was a beauti- 

; ballad belted 
out by Ronee Blakley. 

After Neuwirth sang 
“Lord, Won'tcha By Me a 
Mercedes Benz" for ‘‘some- 
body who couldn't be here 
... Janis,” the first guests 
came on; Rick Danko of The 
Band and poet Allen Gins- 
burg. With Ginsburg in the 
background playing finger 
cymbals, Danko and the 
group sang two songs, one 
acceptable, one a dreary 
dirge. 


They exited as Joni Mit- 
chell made her entrance, 
heralded by a roar from the 
audience. She sang two 
songs from her new album — 
a fine version of ‘‘Don't In- 
terrupt the Sorrow”’ with the 
band and a solo, “Edith and 
the Kingpin.” 


She lett to mounting 
screams of ‘‘more’’ before 
Neuwirth sang a musical in- 


Rolling Thunder Revue — Night of the Hurricane 
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troduction for Ramblin’ 
Jack, ‘the man who taught 
us all how to play.” Elliott 
did three numbers including 
one of the best songs of the 
evening, a long solo on ‘*The 
Lion Rules the Barranca.”’ 
Dylan himself came on 
Stage unannounced but the 
crowd's roar was instantane- 
ous. After a duet version of 
“When I Paint My Master- 
piece” with Neuwirth, Dylan 
and the band rolled into a 
nearly Latin rhythm version 
of “It Ain't Me Babe.” They 


kept the saga with 
pumping rock renditions of 
three af his old songs. The 
best of these, ‘‘A Hard 
Rain’s A-Gonna Fall,” 
Dylan sang with the anger 
and indignation of the o Bt 
nal. Dylan's glamorous vio- 
linist, Scarlet Rivera, joined 
the group for the rock and 
rollicking tongue-in-cheek 
“Durango” and ‘‘Isis.”’ 
After a short intermission, 
the curtain came up on 
Dylan and Miss Baez sharing 
a microphone for “Blowing 
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in the Wind.”’ They did five 
folk songs together before 
Mise Baez sang her gorgeous 

“Diamonds and Rust’ and” 
performed an a capella vocal 

tour de force with ‘Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot,” prov- 
ing her claim to one of the 
oe beautiful ase extant. 

After a token political song, 

‘Joe Hill,” she shee the 
band back off the stage and 
did a heart-grippingly lovely 
solo of ‘Passionate Strang- 

ers 

Folk and jazz guitarist 
Sandy Bull received polite 
applause when he was intro- 
duced, and a standing ova- 
tion after his fascinating in- 
strumental solo, with per- 
cussion counterpointing, on 
the oud. As he shifted from 
Arabic-Indian to ‘disco’ 
style, Miss Baez began a» 
slinky danee, to be joined by 
Miss Mitchell, 

Roger McGuinn ripped off 
a few rock and country num- » 
bers” before joining Miss 
Baez in “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down."’ 

At that point, more than 
three hours into the concert, 
Miss Baez left and Dylan re- 
turned — to sing eight more * 
of his old and new songs. A 
woman in the audience sum- 
med up the evening succinct- 
ly with an astonished com- 
een “This is unbelieva- | 

e!" 


Benefit Concert December 8at8PM 
Tickets on sale Monday 
December 1 at 1OAM 


PRICES: $12.80, $10 

{LIMIT 2 TICKETS PER PERSON) 

TICKETS ON SALE AT MADISON SQUARE GAROEN 
BOX OFFICE ONLY 

INO MATL ORDERS 


Robbie Robertson plays guitar on 
It Takes A Lot To Laugh, It Takes A Train To Cry 


Audience audio recording 
Soundboard recording 





NEW YORK (AP) — Bob Dylan 
brought his Rolling Thunder 
Revue to Madison Square Garden 
for a benefit concert Monday 
night for imprisoned boxer Rubin 
“Hurricane” Carter. 

Dylan started the tour with 
Singers Joan Baez, Ramblin’ 
Jack Elliott, Roger McGuinn and 
Ronee Blakley, guitarists Bob 
Neuwirth and Mick Ronson and 
poet Allen eed They were 
all at the finale, and so was singer 
Joni Mitchell, who joined the tour 
in the middle and stayed, gypsy 
violinist Scarlet Rivera, Robbie 
Robertson, leader of the Band, 
which toured with Dylan on his 
first cross-country tour in eight 

ears and last time in New York, 
n early 1974. Roberta Flack 
joined only for the Carter benefit. 

Mohammed Ali was a surprise 
guest, and got an ovation as large 
as any ormers’ from the pre- 
dominantly white audience of 
20,000 persons. 

‘“‘The whole place is jam- 
packed,” he said. “It looks like 


I'm getting ready to fight some- 
body. It’s hard to believe Bob 
Dylan is this big."’ 

Coretta Scott King, widow of 
the slain civil rights leader Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., was in- 
troduced on stage but did not 
speak. 

The concert was expected to 
gross $200,000 and, after expenses 
were paid, bringing more than 
$100,000 to Freedom for All For- 
ever, the committee working for a 
new trial or clemency pardon for 
Carter, a middleweight boxing 
contender at the time of his 1967 
conviction for the murder of three 
persons in a Paterson, N.J., tav- 
ern. 


While Ali was on stage, he 
talked by telephone with Carter, 
who is in New Jersey's Clinton 
Correctional Institution for Wom- 
en, where one-third of the inniates 
are men. Carter's wife, Thelma, 
and daughter, Theodora, 11, also 
were on stage and Theodora 
spoke to her father by phone. 

Dylan, wearing white face 
make-up and a hat with paper 
flowers around the brim, sang 
“When I Paint My Masterpiece,’ 
“It Ain't Me Babe,” “The Lone- 
some Death of Hattie Carroll,” a 
song of protest about individual 
injustice. Toward the end of the 
concert he sang “Hurricane,” a 
song written about Carter. 





Standin’ On 
A Mountain Top 4:16 
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Ear! Cate 
Vocal Harmony, Lead Guitar 


Terry Cagle 
Vocal Harmon, 
Steve Cropper 
(suitar 
David Foster 
Clavinct, Pianw 
Leven Helm 
Drums (Courtesy of Capitol Records) 
Klaus Voorman 


Rass 


Gary Coleman 
Vibes, Percussion 





WIND ON THE WATER + 

ave ' Graham * 

CROSBY NASH ¢ 
, LEE SKLAR, bass STAN SZELEST, keyboards JAMES TAYLOR, vocal 


This album from David Crosby and Graham Nash is gen- 
erally acknowledged as one of the finest spin-off projects 
from “Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young”. It was originally 
released in 1975 on the ABC Records label in America. 
The lead track, “Carry Me” was a minor hit single in 
America reaching No 52 during November of 1975. 


As can be seen from the credits above the album had a 
stellar line up of talent especially the background vocals 
supplied by Carole King, Jackson Browne and James 
Taylor. Band drummer Levon Helm can be heard on the 
track “Fieldworker” whilst legendary session man Russ 
Kunkel is probably drumming on all other tracks. 
Keyboard player Stan Szelest was also a long time asso- 
ciate of The Band. 
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Cate Bros. 
Asylum 7E-1050 


by Bud Scoppa 

Ten years ago, Earl and Ernie 
Cate were playing the same Ar- 
kansas bars as Ronnie Hawkins 
and the Hawks. While the 
Hawks have moved on with 
Dylan and on their own as the 
Band, the Cate boys have kept 
toiling away in those bars. But 
recently, at Levon Helm’s urg- 
ing (Helm is the uncle of Cate 
Bros. drummer Terry Cagle), 
the Cates were signed by Elliot 
Roberts and Ron Stones’s 
Lookout Management and by 
Asylum. They've recorded a 
terrific album of lean, taut and 
infectious Southern R&B in an 
overdue and well-deserved pay- 
off for unrewarded labors. 


You can hear the bar-band 
experience on every track: the 
Cates waste no time in getting 
to the point, and there are 
plenty of rhythmic gut-grab- 
bers, melodic twists and witty 
punctuations to hold you once 
they’ve got you. Earl is a won- 
derfully understated and fluid 
guitarist of the Steve Cropper 
school (Cropper produced the 
album, and quite effectively) ; 
his fills and solos snake out ef- 
fortlessly. Brother Ernie at- 
tacks his battery of keyboards 
as if they were so many hand 
drums, and he’s a truly gifted 
singer with a distinctive sound 
that recalls Al Green, Little 
Willie John and a relaxed Wil- 
son Pickett. Ernie’s coarsely 
silky voice works equally well 
in scorching footstompers like 
“Union Man” and midnight 
wails like “Easy Way Out.” 

None of the ten songs (all 
Cate collaborations) are utterly 
pretty or utterly throbbing; 
rather they're combinations of 
the two, with the best ones— 


JOEL BERNSTEIN, guitar JACKSON BROWNE, background vocals CRAIG DOERGE, keyboards 
TIM DRUMMOND, bass LEVON HELM, drums BEN KEITH, guitar CAROLE KING, keyboards 
RUSS KUNKEL, drums DANNY KORTCHMAR, bass/guitar DAVID LINDLEY, guitar/violin 


“Livin’ on Dreams,” “Time for 
Us,” “When Love Comes” and 
“Can't Change My Heart"— 
urging you simultaneously to 
get up and dance and sit down 
and sigh. There’s not a dud on 
the album and the perform- 
ances match the material (al- 
though the band—now a four- 
some with the addition of drum- 
mer/singer Cagle and bassist/ 
singer Albert Singleton— 
sounds even better onstage, 
churning with an urgency that 
belies the players’ poker faces). 

Though their roots are closer 
to Fayetteville than Memphis, 
the Cate Bros. embody much of 
the energy and sound of late- 
Sixties Stax/Volt music, with 
an emphasis on Sam and Dave 
(especially on “Can’t Change 
My Heart”) and Booker T. and 
the M.G.s (for their overall 
precision and economy). The 
Cates have remained close to a 
significant source, added ele- 
ments of recent soul styles 
(Green, Sly, Wonder) to their 
own pop and soul ideas, and 
molded it all into a rich, ebul- 
lient mix that must make Uncle 
Levon long for the old days in 
the Arkansas saloons. 

“Union Man” is apparently 
the choice of the R&B stations, 
but “Can't Change My Heart,” 
with its reggaelike lilt (I'd wa- 
ger these guys never heard of 
reggae), the delectable “Livin’ 
on Dreams” and “Standin’ on a 
Mountain Top,” which falls 
somewhere between the dock of 
the bay and Big Pink, would 
sound at least as seductive on 
the radio. Cate Bros. is an 
uncomplicated, captivating al- 
bum from the best Southern 
band to come out of the woods 
in 1975. 
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HEAD OVER HEELS — Poco — ABCD—890. 
- Poco's first album on a new recording label is a winner. 
They have come back from an average album, ‘‘Cantomos,”* 
which followed “Poco 7,” the first album after the departure 


of Richie Furay. 


It took awhile after “Poco 7” was released to stop hop- 
ing that Furay’s vocals might appear somewhere. Whenever 
Poco was mentioned. Furay came immediately to mind. , 

After living with the album and listening to it in the 
right perspective, “Poco 7'’ now represents a good inifial ef- 
fort by the now four-membered Poco. 

However, when “‘Cantomos"’ was released it put a 
damper on my enthusiasm for the group, which was always 


present up to that point. 


In ‘‘Head Over Heels” Poco is back on the right track. 

From the opening sweet harmonies of “Keep On Isaye,’’ 
spiced with Garth Hudson's little piano part, and their ver- 
sion of “Dallas,” which still retains most of its Steely Dan 
feeling, the group is always a group. 


Poco has fortunately not become a Paul Cotton show- 


case, which I feared since his entrance, but instead, a more 
together bunch of musicians, Rusty Young, pedal steel guitar 
extraordinary, is ever-present on the album, but his driving 
and stinging solos are missed. 

‘Head Over Heels”’ is not as stimulating as Poco’s ear- 
lier cookers, but it is an example of good ol’ laid-back coun. 
try-rock, by one of the tighther-knit groups around today. 


.. Garth Hudson of The 
Band has been in the studio with Poco, overdubbing keyboards on 
selected tracks for the group’s first ABC Ip. Other studio guests have 
included Al Kooper and Roger McGuinn . . . 
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Altogether Alone / Do Wrong Shoes - 
7” single issued by Tower Records in Japan in 2017. 
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Years of Tapes 


Made at Home 
Hone a Style 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


@When | started going to the downtown library as a 
teen-ager to gather material for school projects, I not- 
iced that I'd see some of the same people in the library 
almost every trip. They were usually older men with 
rumpled clothing who lived, perhaps, in a faded hotel 
nearby. They simply sat at one of the tables, writing in 
notebooks or on loose sheets of paper. When it was 
time to leave, they would collect what they had writ- 
ten (a shopping bag was a more likely container than a 
briefcase) and return whatever reference books they 
had gathered that day. They would return to the same 
spot the next day and resume writing. 

My first instinct was that they had just found their 
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didn't just dabble in the notebooks; they wrote steadily 
and intently. 

After a few visits, I asked one of the librarians about 
the man who stationed himself at a table in her depart- 
ment. She said he had been showing up daily for as 
long as she had been assigned to the department— 


tedly been showing up for an even longer period. Most 
were writing fiction, but none, to her knowledge, had 
ever tried to get the material to a publisher. They 
seemed content just to write. 

Intrigued, I finally asked one of the men, as he re- 
turned from lunch one day, about his writing. He 
wasn't particularly interested in talking, but he did ac- 
knowledge that he didn't plan to submit it to a publish- 
er. He said he wanted to write without any external 
consideration. By refusing to consider publication, he 
would eliminate the possibility that he might even sub- 
consciously alter the book for commercial reasons. "I 
see it and my friends see it," he said curtly, as if no 
further explanation was necessary. 

He then reached into his satchel, pulled out a fresh 
supply of yellow, legal-sized paper and began writing. 
The theme, the librarian had told me, was—and this 
was in the pre-Watts, 1950s—racial unrest and even- 
tual conflict in America. She termed it, innocently 
enough, a sort of science fiction. I accepted the man's 
sincerity, but I really couldn't understand his commit- 
ment to a project that probably would never be pub- 
lished. Maybe it was just a diversion after all. 

I thought about those library regulars again for the 
first time in years recently when Hirth Martinez, a fas- 
cinating new, Los Angeles-based singer-songwriter, 
made his club debut at the Roxy in West Hollywood. 
Martinez, it seems, has been—in the style of those li- 
brary novelists—writing songs for years and singing 
them into a cheap tape recorder in the cluttered front 
room of his house in Hollywood. He has, by now, hun- 
dreds of songs on tape. 

In the spirit of the library cadre, his joy was simply 
in the creation. He believed the songs would eventual- 
ly find an audience, but he never formally made the 
rounds of record companies or managers the way most 
aspiring songwriters do. Some of his friends say he was 
simply too busy writing the songs. He did sing and 
play guitar on a few afternoons at a Laundromat 
owned by a friend, and he has sung some of his songs 
at an asylum where another friend is committed. Oth- 
erwise, his chief audience has been his tape recorder. 
Song writing—and UFOs—was his passion. 

It's easy, then, to see how the people who might have 
stopped by the house—e.g. the postman—or the peo- 
ple at the Laundromat, who paused between sorting 
the cottons and the polyesters long enough to even 
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HIRTH FROM EARTH 
HIRTH MARTINEZ—Warner Bros. BS 2867 {6.98) 


Easy FM airwaves are in for a treat with 
this gentle, yet stimulating teaming of 
Martinez with the production capabilities 
of The Band's Robbie Robertson. A sophis- 
ticated country feel keeps the sounds 
compelling and dynamic while maintain- 
ing a folk rock ambience. All cuts are 
appropriate for FM favor. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 24, 1975 


notice the bearded figure with the guitar, probably 
thought Martinez was just some guy chasing an impcs- 
sible, time-wasting dream. 

But one of the people who did happen to hear some 
of Martinez's tapes was a guitar collector Bob Dylan 
happened to visit a few months ago. The collector 
played a tape for Dylan who found the songs so inter- 
esting he later mentioned them to Robbie Robertson, 
the leader of the Band. 


On his next visit to the collector, Robertson asked 
about the tapes. Robertson, too, was fascinated by the 
sophistication of Martinez's melodies and guitar play- 
ing, and the maturity of his lyrics. He arranged to 
meet Martinez who arrived with a cardboard box full 
of tapes. Robertson picked out one tape, then another 
and another. He was genuinely excited by what he had 
heard: music that was so much more interesting and 
varied than virtually anything he had been hearing on 
the radio or in albums in a long time. 

Since a new Band album was long overdue, Robert- 
son felt he couldn't devote the time to produce an al- 
bum with Martinez, but he began talking to several of 
his producer-friends to see if any of them might be in- 
terested. The more Robertson talked, the more he 
became enthused about the project himself. So, he 
eventually produced the album. The result is "Hirth 
From Earth," a work of sometimes uneven, but often 
spectacular results. It is only the second time Robert- 
son—as respected a figure as we have in pop and rock 
— lent his name as producer to a non-Band 
album. 


Since the first Robertson-produced album was the 
much heralded debut by Jesse Winchester, a writer in 
somewhat the Southern roots, country-tinged style of 
Robertson and the Band, it was only natural that some 
would expect a similar sound from Martinez. And, true 
enough, there's a track on side one of "Hirth From 
Earth" (Warner Bros, BS 2867) that is in the tradition 
of Winchester and the Band. 


The song, titled "Winter Again," is one of the year's 
most evocative tunes since Emmylou Harris’ haunting 
"Boulder to Birmingham." The song is a lovely tale of 
aging and resolve that would have fit nicely into a 
Band album if Robertson had run into problems writ- 
ing enough songs for the group's upcoming album. The 
lyrics to “Winter Again" reflect both a melancholy 
over the passing of time and a sense of celebration 
over good times to come: 


As a little boy I cried 

Trying desperately to hold on to summer 

It couldn't be done. 

And now I'm a man, but also a child. 

I take the good and bad and weave it into smiles. 


Though it isn't in the true style of the Band, "Silent 

Movies," another standout track on the album, has a 
gentle, country touch. It's an engaging song with an 
arrangement that is as disarming as the lyrics: "Slip 
away, close your eyes/Now imagine silent movies in 
the skies." 
But the rest of the album is a departure from the 
Band that shows Martinez to be so eclectic as a writer 
and performer that pop audiences may have trouble 
adjusting to him. Pop audiences, traditionally, have 
wanted a certain consistency—not only in terms of 
quality, but, crucially, in terms of style—from artists. 
Through that consistency, audiences can detect a cer- 
tain point of view that makes identification with the 
artist possible. 

Despite the talk about the universality of music, pop 
audiences, for the most part, have narrow taste ranges. 
You don't, for instance, find many buttons set to coun- 
try, soul, rock and easy listening stations on the same 
car radio. Thus, someone who may like one side of the 
multifaceted Martinez may be disturbed or even suspi- 
cious of his motivation when he changes styles so dras- 
tically. The influences on the album range from Brazil 
to New Orleans, folk to rock to mainstream pop. 

Where it may have been wiser from a strictly com- 
mercial standpoint, then, for Robertson and Martinez 
to have concentrated on a single style in this album, it 
would have given a false look at the artist's work. The 
strength of the album is in its refusal to be limited. It's 
the craftsmanship, rather than the unity of style, that 
holds the album together. It is, in some ways, a solita- 
ry, independent work. There are commercial strains 
that run through it, but there is a strong sense of isola- 
tion. He, somehow, makes you enter his room and his 
world, The reference points are sometimes UFOs and 
other cosmic forces. But the actual themes fo the songs 
are love, loneliness, search, celebration, even some so- 
cial comment. 


Los Angeles Times CALENDAR 


Though the popular success of the album may well 
depend on how well audiences are able to accept its 
eclecticism, it almost certainly will end up as a favorite 
among musicians. Some cover versions of the songs 
seem likely. "Saturday Night," a song that captures the 
mindless, Saturday night honky-tonk spirit so well it 
would have been ideal for Randy Newman's "Good Old 
Boys" album, is one of the album's most accessible 
tracks. 

The song, which has such a festive, authentic ar- 
rangement that it could have been taken straight from 
a lively Bourbon St. jam, has both humor and a bit of 


bite: 
Here it is Saturday night 
Time for the boys to get tight 
Time for the girls to get loose 
Time for the folks to get juiced. 


"Cold Dark Mornin" is a slice of sexual 
appetite that could be equally at home 
with Dr. John or Maria Muldaur, while 
"Be Everything" is a compelling ballad 
with much easy listeni tial. "Pity 
on the Fool" is a post-Watergate com- 
ment with much of the vigor of Stevie 
Wonder’s "You Ain't Done Nothin’.” 


While the writing becomes a bit distant 
when he wanders too far into the cosmic, 
Martinez's phrasing is convincing (even if 
his actual voice seems a bit rough at 
times) and the instrumentation is excep- 
tional. As a guitarist, Martinez attacks 
space rather than, as so many do, simply 
tries to fill the space. 

After the Roxy showcase performance, 
Martinez was understandably excited. 
But there was something troubling him. 
Because of the rehearsal time required 
for the show, he hadn't been able to write 
for about three weeks. It was as if the 
library had suddenly shut down tem- 
porarily and our group of writers had to 
put their pens away for a while. 


With the Roxy show over, however, 
Martinez, 30 this month, looked forward 
to getting back to the tape recorder. He 
aid be had a lot of new ideas for songs. 
Martinez had never worried about even- 
tually making it to the right producer, 
one of his friends explained the next day. 
"He just figured things would work out 
for themselves. He was just excited b 
writing the songs,” the friend continued, 
almost echoing the librarian's remarks of 
years before. 

In fact, it's not hard to imagine Marti- 
nez setting up his tape recorder on one of 
the library tables if the music didn't 
make too much noise. He would, at any 
rate, understand better than most what 
those downtown writers meant when 
they spoke of the joy of creation. Now, 
he's testing the next step in the process. 
He's putting his music on display. "Hirth 
From Earth" is a sometimes elusive, but 
generally challenging and significant 
work. The fact that these songs were 
buried for so long and have now only 
surfaced by what borders on an accident 
makes you wonder about all those manu- 
scripts that have been turned out on 
those tables downtown. Maybe they too 
weren't just so many pipe dreams. 
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@ Levon Helm and Garth Hudson of The Band joined Muddy Waters 
at Bearsville Studios in Woodstock for a few days at the beginning of 
February to help Waters with his next Chess album. Paul Butterfield 
and Fred Castor also lent their talents, with Henry Glover (from the 
Ronnie & the Hawks days) producing. They reportedly laid down 
tracks for some classic blues and r&b numbers, among them “Kansas 
City,’”’ ‘Let the Good Times Roll" and ‘‘Caldonia.” 


BITS & PIECES: Muddy Waters, who just finished recording his next album in 
Woodstock with members of the Band is pictured here with (top) Pine Top Perkins, 
Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Fred Carter, and (bottom) Bob Margolin and Paul But- 
terfield. The album. which was recorded at Bearsville Studios was produced by Henry 
Glover of Ronnie and the Hawks fame. Titles from the forthcoming album include 

‘Let The Good nee valle Roll,’ “Caledonia,” “Kansas City.” and “For Squirrel In A Tree 
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Pine Top Perkins, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Fred Carter, Bob Margolin, Muddy 

Waters, Paul Butterfield: Quite an impressive band. 
THE MUDDY WATERS WOODSTOCK ALBUM — 
Muddy Waters — Chess CH 60035 — Producer: 
Henry Glover 

When a blues legend like Muddy Waters goes 

back to Woodstock where rock music really grew 
up and records an album it is truly a special 
event Muddy whose down-home voice and 
guitar work have been an inspiration to nearly 
everyone in the business has never sounded 
better than on his latest on Chess. Backed by a 
very fine band which includes the likes of Paul 
Butterfield on harmonica and Garth Hudson on 
Organ adds up to make this Muddy Waters finest 
effort to date Travel along the road to 
Woodstock with Muddy as he sings from the gut 
on ‘Why Are People Like That Born With 
Nothing, and ‘Caldonia 





BOR DY]AN 
P.O. Box 264 
Cooper Station 
New York, New York 10003 


dated as of: June 9, 19/5 


Messrs. Jaime Robbie Kobertson, Garth Mudson, Levon Helm, 
Richucd Manuel aud Richard Danko p/k/a/ The Band 
c/o Maxdce Barovick Konecky & Braun 
9665 Wilshire Boulevurd 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
Gentlemen; 
The following, when signed by you and by me, shall constitute 
the agreement between you and me. 

1. I refer to the agreement duted June 9, 1975 between 
you, me ard CBS Records, a division of CHS inc. ("CLS") whereby 
you and I sell, transfer and assign to CBS all right, title and 
interest in end to certain master recordiugs ("Masters") cuabodied 
on the double LP.phonograph album entitled "THE BASEMENT TAPES" 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Agreement"). 

2. You, jointly and individually, hereby ogree that if and 
when the Masters revert to you end me pursuant to subparagraph B2(C) 
(page 7) Of the Agreement, L shall have the exclusive right, ac 
all times thereafter, to lease, license, transfer, sell, assign 
or otherwise dispose of the Mastcrs, or any rights of any nature 
therein or thereto, or to refrain thercfrom, as.I may clect in my 
sule discretion, and subject to the previsions of the Agreement, 


3. In the event I lease, license, transfer, scll, assign 


ox otherwise dispose of the Mastcrs, I agree to pay or cause to be 


CBS RECORDS 
PRESS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 
5! WEST 52 STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 1O019 
TEL. 765-4321 


June 25, 1975 


On July 7, Columbia Records will issue the most famous album never released, 

The Basement Tapes, a joint effort of Bob Dylan and The Band, recorded between 
June and October 1967 in the basement of Big Pink, a house in West Saugerties, 
New York rented by some members of The Band, was the product of a particularly 
creative period in Dylan's life as he rested in upstate New York following his 
near tragic motorcycle accident of July 1966. Often bootlegged in forms that 
had only poor recorded quality in common, the official version of The Basement 


Tapes will finally be available in a studio quality form, with all tracks on the 


Columbia package having been remixed and remastered to bring out highlights, to 


Sharpen tones and to remove tape hiss. Twenty-four songs will be included on the 


two album set which will list for $9.98. On sixteen of the tracks Dylan sings 


lead, with members of The Band singing lead on the other eight. The song titles 


to appear on the albums are as follows: 


"Odds and Ends" 

"Orange Juice Blues (Blues for Breakfast)" 
"Million Dollar Bash" 

"Yazoo Street Scandal" 

"Goin' to Acapulco" 

"Katie's Been Gone" 

"Lo and Behold!" 

"Bessie Smith" 

"Clothes Line" 

"Apple Suckling Tree" 

"Please, Mrs. Henry” 

"Tears of Rage" 

"Too Much of Nothing" 

"Yea! Heavy and a Bottle of Bread" 
"Ain't No More Cane" 

"Crash on the Levee (Down in the Flood)" 
"Ruben Remus" 

"Tiny Montgomery" 

"You Ain't Goin' Nowhere" 

"Don't Ya Tell Henry" 


BOB DYLAN &@HE BAND 


MILLION 
DOLLAR BASH 


CBS-Blitzinformation 
BOB DYLAN & THE BAND 


Million Dollar Bash 


(2-30) (B. Dylan} From The LP C&S anta7 
“THE BASEMENT TAPES” - Dwart Music 


Tears Of Rage 
(4:17) (B. Dylan - B. Manue®) From The LP CBS 28147 
“THE BASEMENT TAPES” - Owarl Music 
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from the sales and uses of the Masters. In the eveat I enter 
into an agreement with a chird party wich respect to manufacture, 
Sale and distribuLlion of phonograph records made from the Masters, 
or any other disposition theroof, I shall have the right to cause 
such third party to pay your share of net incone derived 

from such sales and uses of the Masters to you (jointly) directly 
and such payment by a third party shall relieve me of any obli- 
gation or liability to pay you hereunder. 

4. This agreement shall be construcd and interpreted in 
accordance with the laws of the State of California as an agreement 
to be wholly performed therein. This agreement shall be binding 
on you jointly and individually. This agreement constitutes your 
ond my entire understanding and shall not be modified, altered or 
amended unless in wrltiag signed by you and by me. This agreement 
shall be binding on and inure to the benefit of your aud my 
respective hoirs, oxecutors, administrators and assigns. 

Please confirm your agreement te the foregoing by signing 
below. 


Ve truly you 













ob Dylan 
AGREED TO AND ACCEPLED: 





Jaime Robbie Roberts. a Gar th fudson oer 
Levon Helm saiesiial - Richard Manuel 


Richard Pavko 


The most famous album never released. 
Bob Dylan and The Band."The Basement Tapes” 
On Columbia Records and Tapes. 
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Columbia To Release 


‘Basement Tapes’ LP 


m NEW YORK — Columbia Rec- 
ords is preparing to release a 
two-record set of Bob Dylan and 
the Band’s legendary ‘Basement 
Tapes.” The material was re- 
corded in sessions between June 
and October in 1967 in the up- 
state home of The Band known 
as Big Pink. 

including 24 songs in all, the 
double Ip set includes several 
songs and performances which 
have never before been available, 
on bootleg albums or otherwise. 
“The Basement Tapes” set is due 
for release by Columbia at the be- 
ginning of July. 

The personnel on “The Base- 
ment Tapes” album consists of 
Bob Dylan (guitar, vocals), Rick 
Danko (bass, vocals), Garth Hud- 
son (organ, vocals), Richard Man- 
uel (piano, drums, vocals), Rob- 
bie Robertson (lead guitar, vo- 
cals). The material on the album 
was cut live, without overdub- 
bing, and has been remastered 
for release on record by Colum- 
bia. The recording sessions which 
resulted in ‘The Basement Tapes’ 
took place following a national 
tour in 1966. 

Columbia has planned a major 
merchandising campaign in sup- 
port of the release of ‘“‘The Base- 
ment Tapes.” 
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/The Basement Tapes’ isthe | 
historic Dylan double-ajbum. 

ded back Ih ‘67 - thé talk of 
Me musit business but never 


revealed. 
rorded at Big Pink - Dylan's 
w stock farmhouse, there are 24 
tracks of Dylan and the Band’ featuring 
classic Dylan old and new; Mflion 
Dollar Bash; ‘Too Much of Nothing, 
~ Téars of Rage. ‘You Aint Goin’ - 
Nowhere’ and many others. ‘ 
An essential addition to any Dylan 


collection: = 
‘The Basement Tapes: Revealed on 
CBS records. te emis poegte 


) available on Cassette & Cartridge 
68147 
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ROBERT HILBURN 
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Sat, July 26, 1975—Port i 5 | 


‘Dylan Songs Out of the Basement 


I don’t recall now the name of the caller’s favorite bands 
(I think they were along the lines of Ten Years After and 
Deep Purple), but I do recall the nature of his argument. 
The call came during last year's Bob Dylan/Band tour and 
the caller felt, quite simply, that I was devoting too much 
attention to the tour. He : = 
thought it would be fairer 
to write one article on Dy- 
lan/Band, then one on, say, § 
Ten Years After and then 
one on Deep Purple. ey. 

The point I tried to make Mee 
to him was that it is more He 
important in the long run to 
write about subjects of sig- & 
nificance in a given field ge 
(e.g. Dylan and the Band in § 
pop music) than simply di- *S 
vide space among the va- pos 
rious popular bands of the a we 
day. I tried to emphasize SAE q 
this by saying we'd all be SiRRMEA is . 
better off listening to the Bob Dy! 
kind of ragged stuff Dylan on 
and the Band did in their basement rehearsals back in 
Woodstock in the 1960s than the latest, polished studio al- 
bums by Ten Years After and Deep Purple. Outraged, he 
pune up. 1 guess he had never ‘teard of the Basement 

apes. Dy 

Big Pink’s Basement 


"The Basement Tapes” was the name given to the series 
of songs Dylan recorded in mid-1967 on a home recorder 
with the Band in the basement of Big Pink, the house in 
upstate New York that Jater became famous itself because 
of its mention in the title of the Band's first album ("Music 
From Big Pink"). The songs, mostly recorded in just one 
or two takes with little or no formal rehearsal, were put 
on "demonstration" records and sent to artists and produ- 
cers who had expressed interest in recording some of Dyl- 
an's songs. 

Because of the enormous interest surrounding Dylan's 
work, it was only natural that some of the “demo” records 
found their way into the hands of bootleg record-makers. 
Though there was a lot of surface noise on the bootleg co- 
pies, "The Basement Tapes" comprised the basis for the 
most famous of the hundreds of bootleg albums released 
in the 1960s. 

Though one is always on shaky ground trying to specu- 
late on Dylan's reasoning, there has been one line of 
thought that Dylan waited until now to "officially" release 
the tapes because he wanted to clearly reestablish his crit- 
ical credentials (something he has done with "Planet 
Waves" and "Blood on the Tracks") before issuing some- 
thing from his previously acclaimed period (the basement 
tapes were recorded between "Blonde on Blonde” and 
"John Wesley Harding"). 

Another source. however, said the decision to release 
the album was triggered when Dylan and the Band's Rob- 
bie Robertson heard one of the basement tracks—("Apple 
Suckling Tree") on the radio one night and thought the 
ragged, festive nature of the tune sounded So interesting 
—in contrast to the smooth, homogenized sounds that 














dominate the airways these days —that they began to ex- 
plore the old tapes. It finally seemed time to release them. 
Reportedly, there was even some brief talk about record- 
ing a new "basement" tape album—not the same material, 
but new songs in the same quick informal style. 

In putting the two-record set together, Robertson lis- 
tened to hours of old tapes. Besides the official "basement" 
tapes, Robertson listened to other tapes recorded by Dy- 
lan and the Band during the same period, including cover 
versions of such hits as Johnny Cash's "Folsom Prison 
Blues.” The resultant album (Columbia C2-33682) contains 
18 Dylan songs (two co-written by members of the Band) 
plus six songs written or arranged by the Band. At one 
time the latter were all apparently considered as possible 
selections for "Music From Big Pink." 

Sound of the Jam 

Since most of the Dylan material is familiar to even 
those who don't have the original bootleg albums (all but 
two of Dylan's songs are included in his "Writings and 
Drawings" lyric book and most of the better ones have 
been recorded by other artists), the chief interest in the 
new album—aside from being able to hear the songs free 
of the old surface noise—is in the musica] performances. 

"Apple Suckling Tree," true enough, is the kind of simp- 
ly joyous, spirited musical exercise that one might have 
expected to stumble across—if lucky—after hours one 
night at the old Ash Grove or wherever else musicians 
gather for their own pleasure. A freedom from deadlines 
and other recording studio pressures enabled Dylan and 
the Band—a group that was just rounding into its own 
musical maturity—to come up with some truly inspired 
performances in the Big Pink basement those nights in 
1967 


The album, in fact, reflects such an inviting lack of inhi- 
biting self-consciousness that it tempts one to say musi- 
cians just don’t sing and play that well for money, but 
they can for themselves. Dylan's vocals move freely and 
convincingly from the western narrative of a song like 
"Lo and Behold” to the spunk of “Tiny, Montgomery” to 
the Johnny Ace-like, 1950s R&B style of “Nothing Was 
Delivered." There is humor, bite and comment in his 
songs. The Band's support—both in the instrumentation 
and the occasional harmony—is textured in a way that 
made its own emergence inevitable. 

The Band's material is highlighted by “Ain't No More 
Cane," a song with a sense of Southern musical-social his- 
tory that would have fit easily into the tone of the Band's 
second album, "Orange Juice Blues," a Richard Manuel 
tune whose arrangement reflects the primitive country 
and blues mixture of the classic, early Sun Records ses- 
sions, and "Bessie Smith," a Robertson-Rick Danko song 
that is far too infectious to have stayed hidden away all 
this time. 

The timeliness of the "The Basement Tapes" again 
points up the art in the music of Dylan and the Band. If 
this album's history weren't so well known, it could easily 
have carried a 1975 copyright tag without anyone being 
the wiser. There is a vitality to the album that defies its 
age. When you realize an eight-year-old album can still 
sound so tasteful, it makes you wonder what the rest of 
rock has been doing all this time. I'd hate to think what 
the new Ten Years After album will sound like in 1982. 
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The basement of the Hollywood YMCA, 1975 
Photos by Reid Miles 
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“THE BASEMENT TAPES” 
PHOTO SESSION FOLIO 


8 unreleased fine art prints taken 
behind the scenes of the cover shoot 
First Edition 
Signed by Photographer John Scheele 
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Produced by Bob Dylan & The Band 
Compiled by Robbie Robertson 
Xs M4 id Recorded in the basement of Big Pink, West Saugerties, N.Y., 1967 


® i " Recording Engineer: Garth Hudson 

e ‘2 me Mixing Engineers: Rob Fraboni, 2d Anderson, Nat Jeffrey & Mark Aglietti 
ty , ¢ Mixed at Village Recorders & Shangri-La Studios 

Ms : Mastering Engineer: George Horn 
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HOLLYWOOD — Capitol Records is set 
for a five album release in November it 
was announced by Don Zimmermann, 
senior vice president, marketing, Capitol 
Records, Inc 

“Together” by Anne Murray and 
"Northern Lights/Southern Cross’ by 
The Band headline the November re- 
lease, along with Radio Activity by West 
Germany's Kraftwerk 

Easy listening product from Capitol 
features “The Time Its Right” by the Let- 
termen and ‘The Homecoming’ by 
Hagood Hardy 
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For the Band Fans, . 


the Long Wait 
Is Finally Over 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


@ If even some of its most ardent supporters have 


. tended to worry about the future of the Band in recent 


years, the group itself has certainly done little to alle- 
viate the concern. Except for the "Moondog Matinee" 
oldies collection, the Band—once widely heralded as 
America's premier rock unit—hasn't released a new 
studio album in more than four years. 

True, the Band backed Bob Dylan on "Planet 
Waves" and drew rave reviews of its own when it 
toured with Dylan last year. It also upstaged Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young so badly—in an artistic sense— 
last year at the Oakland Stadium that it was a wonder 
CSNY didn't call it quits on the spot. 

But mostly the Band—which has moved its personal 


and professional base from Woodstock to Malibu—has . 


been in what appeared to be semi-retirement, leaving 
others—chiefly the Allman Brothers, Steely Dan and 
ee contend for the American leadership in 


rock. 

To make matters worse, the Band's last album of 
original material ("Cahoots" in 1971) was its weakest 
artistically and, probably, its poorest seller. "Rock of 
Ages," a two-record set in 1972, was a spectacular live 
album, but it relied almost exclusively on the group's 
old songs. The Band still needed to give its audience 
new reasons to believe. 

"Moondog Matinee," in 1973, was a greatly satisfying 
look at rock's roots (e.g., ied to folly fx "The Great 
Pretender"), but it, too, failed to flex the group's 
creative abilities. Things seemed to grow ever more 
tenuous this year as the release date of the Band's 
long-awaited new studio album got pushed back farth- 
er and farther, 

The wait, however, is finally over, and the Band's 
fans can rejoice. "Northern Lights/Southern Cross" is 
not merely the first true Band album in four years, 
but, crucially, the most consistent and penetrating 
Band album since the group's classic "The Band" in 
1969. There is a sureness and strength in both the 
songwriting and musical execution that reclaims the 
Band's position of leadership in rock. 

While there is no need to view the album as more 


High and lonesome out on Times Square 
Haven't got a dime, ain't got a prayer 





“'In Northern Lights/Southern Cross,’ the Band is providing its audiences with new reasons to believe. 


Deliver us, Lord, from this golden calf 

People only want what they can not have. . . 
How can I walk with this ball and chain? 
How can I land in this hurricane? 

Or is this part of man's evolution 

To be torn between truth and illusion? 


By contrast, "Hobo Jungle," the next track, deals 
with those who have stepped from the mainstream in a 
way that causes them to be labeled outcasts, but who 
actually may have a keener sense of direction than 
most. The song's universal tone turns it into a gentle 
ode to anyone who seeks his own—sometimes lonely, 
unpopular—path. Richard Manuel's vocal is so lovely 
and evocative that the Grammy Award voters should 
remember it if they are really serious about honoring 
the best performances this year: 


There was a chill that night in the hobo jungle 
Over the trainyard lay a smooth coat of frost. 
Although nobody here really knows where they're goin' 
At the very same time, nobody's lost. . . 
Drifters and rounders and distant friends 
Ridin' the rods, sleepin' under the stars 

. Playin' the odds from a rollin' bor car. 


In the equally poignant “It Makes No Difference," 
Robertson touches on a theme (a love affair blocked 
by prior obligations) that is so contemporary that it 
just finished winning a song-of-the-year Grammy for 
the writers of "I Honestly Love You." But the Band 
song is such a more eloquent treatment that the judges 
may want to consider a revote. 

The 1970s certainly have no monopoly on romantic 
complications, but the changing moral and philosophi- 
cal values of this era have certainly added to ro- 
mance's sometimes tormenting intensity. The lead vo- 
cal—this time by Rick Danko—is so convincing that it 
may well be Richard Manuel's only legitimate competi- 
tion for a vocalist of the year Grammy. The song deals 
with the ache of a romance that can't be finalized: 


"Jt makes no diffrence how far I go 


Like a scar the hurt will always show 
It makes no diffrence who I meet 
They're just a face in the crowd on a dead-end street. 


"Acadian Driftwood." a song with much of the tone 
and historical sensitivity of "The Night They Drove 
Down," deals with the forced migration of a 
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In Danko, Manuel and Levon Helm, the Band has , 
three of the finest vocal interpreters in contemporary 
pop music. While Danko and Manuel are at their best 
on the more plaintive tunes, Helm is ideally suited for 
the earthier, kick-up-your-heels numbers. "Ophelia" 
and “Ring Your Bell," for instance, are songs on the - 
new album that are in the "Rag Mama Rag"/"Up on 
Cripple Creek" tradition that is tailor-made for Helm's 
rough and rowdy vocal ways. Helm has just the right 
touch of grin-and-bear-it conviction in his voice. 


" Instrumentally, the important thing about the Band 


is the way its arrangements seem at once spare and 


‘complete. The group knows just when to stop adding 


layers to its sound. Garth Hudson's use of synthesizer 
is an example. Though the synthesizer is noticeable on 
several tracks in "Northern Lights/Southern Cross," it 
never becomes unruly or dominant as it does in so 
many less disciplined hands. 

’ But the playing generally on the album—particular- 
ly Helm's steady, propulsive drumming—is comfort- 
able and controlled. Unlike so many groups returning 
from a layoff, there are no signs of rust or stiffness. 

Just as the arrangements are nicely balanced, there, 
too, is an equal weighing of harsh and soft, sophisticat- 
ed and earthy elements in the album. Indeed, Robert- 
son has even divided his canvas between the city (e.g., 
"Rags & Bones," an ode to the sounds of the streets) 
and the country (e.g., "Jupiter Hollow," an acknowl- 
edgement of the freedom and opportunity associated 
with an untarnished land or frontier). 

While there are elements of ‘pessimism in the album 
that quite accurately reflect some feelings in society, 
there is also optimism. It's the same kind of ultimate 
faith in man's ability to endure that one found in the 
sometimes pessimistic pages of William Faulkner's 
novels. 

The only disappointing note in "Northern Lights/ 


ally softer key on record. Only in moments of "Rock of 
Ages" did the group step out dynamically in a way 
that would capture the affections of a hard-core rock 
fan. Thus, the rock side of the group remains largely 





cash box singles reviews 


THE BAND (Capito! P4230) February 14, 1976 
Ophelia (2:52) (Medicine Hat — ASCAP) (R. Robertson) 

This first single from the chart-busting “Northern Lights-Southern Cross’ LP is a 
funky shuffle in The Band's best found-and-lost woman tradition. Levon Helm’s flop- 
py drums kick the piece along, and his vocal is impeccably mournful. Robbie 
Robertson plays an absolutely steaming guitar solo, popping the strings until they cry, 
and this song will hit the charts strong. Flip: Hobo Jungle 
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Northern Lights— 
Southern Cross 
The Band 

Capitol ST-11440 


by Robert Palmer 

Cahoots and the oldies LP, 
Moondog Matinee, weren't ex- 
actly auspicious developments 
in a recording career with be- 
ginnings as brilliant as the 
Band's. Their playing behind 
Bob Dylan on Planet Waves 
and Before the Flood as well as 
on the earlier Basement Tapes 
has been more accomplished 
and stirring than any of their 
own music since The Band, and 
it is against these efforts as 
sidemen that their first album 


of new songs in four years must 
inevitably be judged. The first 
few seconds of Northern Lights 
—Southern Cross promise a 
departure. Robbie Robertson's 
usually clean, cutting guitar 
quavers through a wah-wah 
and phase-shifter, and Garth 
Hudson is using multiple syn- 
thesizers to create an orchestra- 
like overlay. The entrance of 
Levon Helm’s voice, its Ar- 
kansas inflection intact, pro- 
vides a familiar reference, but 
only momentarily. The vocals 
on earlier Band albums tended 
to blur into murkily homog- 
enous instrumental backdrops, 
but here Levon and the answer- 
ing voices of Richard Manuel 
and Rick Danko are mixed for- 
ward, ringing through loud and 
clear. The listener realizes dur- 
ing the first few bars of music 
the extent to which the antique 
Sepia-tinged flavor of the first 
Band albums was a result of 
their determinedly primitive 
mixes. Before long it’s equally 
evident that the Band’s new 
sound is the result of a revolu- 
tion in instrumental and re- 
cording technology and not of 
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a revolution in ideas. 
Robertson’s new songs are 
set in his native north country, 
from the “smoky bars and 
souped up cars” that comprised 
the Canadian landscape of his 
youth to the porn theaters of 
Times Square, New York, and 
for the most part they attempt 
to render emotion directly 
rather than through the medium 
of characters. Unfortunately, 
the self-dramatization and occa- 
sional baldness which marred 
the more personal songs on 
Cahoots are still present. “It 
Makes No Difference” wallows 
in emotional excess (“Since 
you've gone it's a losin’ battle/ 
Stampedin’ cattle they rattle the 
walls’) and the down-and-out 
narrator of “Forbidden Fruit” 
wonders, as he wanders past 
the sleaze palaces of 42nd 
Street, “. . . is this part of 
man’s evolution/To be torn 
between truth and illusion?” 
Several other songs are So intro- 
verted they're almost antiex- 
pressive. “Hobo Jungle” may 
be more than an account of the 
death and funeral of a drifter, 
but the significance of the 


yy 


words to their author isnt 
made clear. “Rags and Bones,” 
which ends the album, con- 
sists of an obsessive catalog of 
urban sights and sounds with 
only a passing evocation of 
déja vu to indicate what they 
mean to Robertson or are sup- 
posed to mean to the listener. 
In “Jupiter Hollow,” an ap- 
parent dream journey into 
states of mental dissociation, 
Robertson notes matter-of- 
factly, without seeming to com- 
plain, that “nobody cares when 
a man goes mad/And tries to 
free the ghost withm.” Even 
“Ophelia” and “Ring Your 
Bell,” both relatively light- 
weight sagas of mounties, out- 
laws and renegade women, 
come replete with forebodings 
of separation and retributive 
justice. Robertson is true to his 
roots in the far north, where 
window shades stay drawn 
throughout the year and com- 
ments on the weather are usu- 
ally answered with that most 
noncommittal of affirmatives, 
“Ayuh.” He expresses pain, 
frustration and desperation, 
but cannot really reveal him- 





Nothing Is Revealed 


self; even devoted analysts of 
the Band’s oeuvre can have 
only a vague notion of how it 
feels to be Robbie Robertson. 

Robertson's re-creations of 
the American past have been 
the most unique and the most 
easily accessible of his songs, 
and predictably enough North- 
ern Lights’ most unambiguous 
success is its one historical nar- 
rative, “Acadian Driftwood.” 
Richard Manuel and Levon 
Helm are at their mood-sus- 
taining best as they take turns 
tracing the odyssey of the 
French-speaking Acadians 
from Canada to the sugar fields 
of Louisiana. The lyrics are 
direct and earthy, the melody 
is the most memorable on the 
LP and the instrumental ar- 
rangement is positively breath- 
taking. Garth Hudson sur- 
rounds the keening fiddle of 
guest Byron Berline with the 
sounds of a whining bagpipe 
chanter, an accordion and a 
piping piccolo, while Robertson 
adds restrained chordal punc- 
tuations on acoustic guitar and 
Manuel maintains a burry 
rhythm line on clavinet. The 
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chorus sings “Canadian cold 
front/ Movin’ in,” but the words 
are almost unnecessary; the ar- 
rangement makes you feel the 
cold in your bones. 

In fact, all the arrangements 
are superb. They camouflage 
the deficiencies of the material 
so successfully that on a purely 
sensual, noncognitive level, 
Northern Lights is invigorat- 
ing. Levon sings lead on over 
half the songs. His nuanced 
twang is the perfect foil for the 
more histrionic deliveries of 
Manuel and Danko, and his 
drumming is as crisp and in- 
cisive as ever. Garth Hudson’s 
contributions reveal the most 
spectacular individual growth. 
“Ophelia” is of interest prin- 
cipally because he has over- 
dubbed an orchestra of brass 
woodwinds and synthesizers, 
and dovetailed all his instru- 
ments precisely into the delib- 
erate pulsation of the tune’s 
rhythm track. The veiled 
phenomenology of “Jupiter 
Hollow” is lent an air of arcane 
mystery by his succinct string 


synthesizer and vibrantly dis- | 


sonant Lowrey organ. On 
“Hobo Jungle” his organ and 
accordion blend with Robert- 
son’s acoustic guitar and me- 
lodica into a delight of shift- 
ing luminosities. The influence 
of New Orleans producer Allen 
Toussaint, who wrote horn 
charts for the Band’s live Rock 
of Ages LP, is evident in the 
offbeat rhythm patterns played 
by drums and bass in “Ring 
Your Bell,” “Forbidden Fruit” 
and “Ophelia,” and in the snak- 
ing shapes of Hudson’s brass 
and reed lines as well, but the 
overall sound remains rustic, 
due largely to the roughness of 
Hudson’s horns and the coun- 
try-style close harmony of the 
vocalists. This characteristic 
stylistic mix is taken to almost 
uncanny extreme in “Ophelia,” 
which manages to sound like a 
19th-century period piece with 
brass-band accompaniment de- 
spite the prominently featured 
electric organs, synthesizers and 
Seventies funk rhythms. 

The least satisfying instru- 
mental work comes from Rob- 
ertson, usually the Band’s most 
arresting soloist. He has made 
a career of turning technical 
limitations into stylistic  tri- 
umphs, beginning with his sim- 
ple but riveting solo on Ron- 
nie Hawkins’s “Who Do You 
Love?” and continuing through 
his supercharged breaks and 
pumping rhythm riffs on the 
Dylan/ Band tour. His lead gui- 
tar on “Forbidden Fruit” and 
“It Makes No Difference” con- 
veys his familiar fire, but again 
and again, in “Fruit,” “Ophe- 
lia,” “Difference” and “Rags 
and Bones,” he employs the de- 
vice of repeatedly hammering 
on a single note, oddly parallel- 
ing the insistent listing of unde- 
veloped images in the words to 


“Bones.” Until he begins to at 
least formulate the problems 


with which he is grappling 


through his music, the Band's 
records will doubtless continue 
to be, like this one, exquisitely 
put together, emotionally af- 
fecting, melodious, sincere, anid 


like a picture puzzle with one 


piece missing, slightly but sig- 
nificantly awry. 
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The Pop Life 


The Band Has a New Album 


_ By JOHN ROCKWELL _ 


The Band has a new album 
out called “Northern Lights 
—Southern Cross,” and in 
the press biography that Cap- 
itol Records has released for 
the occasion, the quintet is 
casually referred to as “one 
of America’s most prolific 
groups.” 

Aside from the fact that 
four of the five come from 
Canada, the statement be- 
trays a wicked sense of irony. 
On the one hand, they have 
put out five disks in the last 
two years, not even counting 
this one. But on all five they 
were overshadowed by Bob 
Dylan—‘Planet Waves” was 
a collection of Dylan songs; 
“Before the Flood” was a 
two-record document of the 
Dylan-Band 1974 tour, with 
only Band oldies representing 
the Band on its own, and 
“The Basement Tapes,” while 
containing some previously 


unreleased Band songs, 
dated from 1967. 
Furthermore, the group’s 


record for 1973 was a collec- 
tion of rock and rhythm-and- 
blues oldies, again with no 
original material, and their 
record for 1972 was a two- 
record live album that con- 
sisted largely of material 
from their previous studio 
albums. All of which means 
that “Northern Lights ~— 
Southern Cross” is the first 
record of new Band songs 
since ‘‘Cahoots” in 1971. 

For those who loved the 
group’s early records, there 
was real cause for worry. 
The great Band albums were 
‘Music from Big Pink’ in 
1968, “The Band” in 1969 
and, maybe, “Stage Fright” 
in 1970. During the Dylan- 
Band tour there was talk of 
new Band material, but it 
never appeared. And for 
some time Robbie Robertson, 
the group’s leader and chief 
song writer (all the songs on 
the new disk are his) talked 
vaguely about shaping the 
Band’s sound in emulation of 
the -Polish avant-garde com- 
poser Krzysztof Penderecki. 
It was a notion that struck 
those who know Mr. Pender- 
ecki’s work as eccentric at 
best: what was Mr. Robert- 
son thinking of — down- 


home, Civil War synthe- 
sized avant-gardism? 
~ Well, the new record 


doesn’t sound much like Mr. 
Penderecki, one can grate- 
fully report. But it does make 
use of the synthesizer in a 
pervasive yet amazingly sub- 


tle way, one that doesn’t sub- 
vert the Band’s basic sound 
at all. The prevailing idiom 
reverts to the sturdy simplic- 
ity of the best Band disks, 
free of the sometimes slight- 
ly awkward experimentation 
of “Cahoots.” | 

The songs cover a wide 
range of concerns, although 
Mr. Robertson’s verse has 
always struck this observer 
as too convoluted and opaque 
for its own good, despite its 
evocativeness. No doubt the 
analysts among us will soon 
be. coming forth with sober 
elucidations of the disk as a 
total concept. One can say 
that motions of rootless de- 
Spair tempered by gentle con- 
solation pervade the record, 
especially in its two most ini- 
tially striking songs, “‘Arcadia 
Rising” and “Jupiter Hollow.” 
All in all, this is certainly the 
finest Band record for half a 
decade, and a reaffirmation 
of the fecundity of the group 
in general and of Mr. Robert- 
son in particular. 

* 


It looks fairly likely as of 
this moment that Mr. Robert- 
son will be among the guests 
who show up for the Dylan 
benefit concert Monday night 
at Madison Square Garden. 


_ AS usual, secretiveness cov- 


ers everything. As of now— 
aside from Muhammad Ali 
‘and Roberta Flack, whose 
participation has been known 
about for several days—John 
Lennon is a probable, and 
Ray Charles is a maybe, with 
many more guests hinted at;. 
a recent Canadian show last- 
ed five hours, so this one 
may go on all night. Joni 
Mitchell, who has appeared 
for some Rolling Thunder 
Revue dates in New England, 
is scheduled to do a benefit 
in Los Angeles that night. 
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irst, There’s The Band: Tie, There’ s [he Rest Of Them 


By CLIFF RADEL 
Enquirer Reporter 


The Band. The group's name in- 
Stantly suggests pre-eminence, It 
was the band Bob Dylan chose to 
rccompany him on his 1966 world 
tour 

The name also implies a sacrific- 
ing of individual identities in favor 
of the group. Levon Helm, Garth 
Hudson, Richard Manuel, Rick 
Danko, and Robbie Robertson are 
The Band. No one receives star bill- 
ing 


ON RECORD the five have con- 
tinuously stressed the group over 
the individual performance. Pic- 
tures of The Band on its albums 
never bear any identifying captions 
Only one of the group's recordings, 
its second, “The Band," and three 
albums with Dylan, “Before the 
Flood,” “Basement Tapes,” and 
Planet Waves,” include any men- 
tion of instrumentations 

With The Band's latest release, 

Northern Lights — Southern 
Cross," (Capitol, ST-11440), the mys- 
tery continues. The quintet stares 
anonymously across the cover. As 
on all their photographs, the group's 


“T. 105 and Windy City Productions presents 


PURPLE| 


Friday, Feb. 13 


Recordings 


The Band Shines for Change in ‘Northern Lights’ 


By PAUL JOHNSON 
Of the Gazette Staff 


I HAVE NEVER BEEN 
partner to the deification of | 
The Band. In fact, their last 
three albums have left me sin- 
gularly unimpressed, and I 
haven't liked ANY of their al- 

bums since “The Band” VERY 
| much, 


Nevertheless. ‘‘Northern 
Lights Southern Cross’ 
(Captiol) me more 
than any album in recent 
months, and is quite possibly 
among the better recordings of 
the last five years. 

Always one of the most 
humane of bands, The Band 
returns on “Northern Lights 
Southern Cross” to some of the 
themes that marked the best of 
its earlier. work. For instance, 
“Acadian Driftwood” is the 
best Band song since ‘‘The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down.” Like that earlier re- 
cording, “Acadian Driftwood” 
deals with a historical theme, 
couched in human terms that 
make the experience rea) for 

listener 


“Acadian Driftwood” tells 
the story of the exodus of the 
Acadians who were to become 
Louisiana's Cajuns. With Byron 
Berline’s scratchy fiddle pour- 
ing out a very subdued Cajun 
swamp fiddle theme. the song 
nevertheless is not a Cajun tune 
in the classic sense. It contains 
lyrics that deal with the exodus 
in purely personal terms that 
make the story even more un- 
derstandable. “Try to raise up 
a family.” the tune relates, 
“end up the enemy over what 
went down on the Plain of . 
Abraham.” It continues, “We 
worked in the sugar fields up 
north of New Orleans: it was 
evergreen up until the flood.” 

“Band’s best ever and deserves 
to become as big a hit as “Rag 
Mama Rag” or some of the 

‘ others. 


“Acadian Driftwood” is not 
the- only good song on this al- 
bum by any means. In fact, 
every tune strikes home with 
| just the right feeling. Robbie 























plain clothes, stark features, and 
coalblack hair make them appear as 
if they are posing for a daguerre- 
otype 

Compared to the group's six 
previous Capitol albums, “Northern 
Lights—Southern Cross” contains a 
wealth of information. For the first 
time in The Band's recording ca- 
reer, the vocalist and instrumenta- 
tion are individually identified for 
each song 


“NORTHERN LIGHTS—SOUTH 
ERN Cross” represents a year’s work 
for The Band. The time and 
thought the group put into the 
album was well spent 

The album was composed by 
guitarist Robertson. Three of the 
selections, “Ring Your Bell,” “Hobo 
Jungle,” and “Acadian Driftwood,” 
contain references to the native 
land of 4/5ths of The Band, Canada 
Drummer Helm, from Arkansas, is 
the “Southern Cross” in the album's 
title 

‘Acadian Driftwood” shows Rob- 
ertson once again relating to a los- 
ing cause as he did on “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down.” Aca- 
dia was the origina! name for Nova 
Scotia. The driftwood in the song 
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Country Music 
Kaight News Service 


1. LOVE PUT A SONG IN 
MY HEART, Johnny 


Rodriguez. 
2 SECRET LOVE, 

Freddy Fender 

EASY AS PIE. Billy 
(Crash) Craddock. . 
4. COUNTRY BOY (You 
Got Your Feet In L.A.), 
Glen Campbell. 
WHERE LOVE BE- 
GINS. Gene Watson. 
IT'S ALL IN THE 
MOVIES. Merle Hag- 
gard 
WARM SIDE OF YOU. 
Freddie Hart and The 
Heartbeats. 
‘LYIN' EYES. Eagles. 
JUST IN CASE, Ronnie 


Milsap. 
. SINCE I MET YOU 
BABY, Freddy Fender. 


Robertson's deft compositions 
are executed with marvelous 
feeling and precision by Rick 
Danko. Arkie Levon Helm. 
Garth Hudson and Richard 
Manuel. 





album on a primitive note, 
Levon's vocal being filtered to 
provide just the right aura of 
rough-hewn rock that is needed 


‘to carry off the tune. That 


gives way to a softer style on 
“Hobo Hungle,” another of 
Robertson's humane observa- 
tions about “The old man lay 
frozen on the cold cold ground: 
he was a stray bird, playing the 
odds from a rolling boxcar.” 
Hudson’s accordion and harp 
add an appropriately lonesome 
feeling to a lonesome railroad 
song.” : 
As a musician, Hudson domi- 
nates this album like a Colos- 
sus, playing a virtual roomful 
of instruments ranging from 
organ, harp and synthesizers to 
Sicas and accordions. His 
brassy contribution and Levon's 
drumming power across “Ring 
Your Bell,” making it a purely 


“enjoyable work. 


represents the thousands of French 
Acadians deported from the area 
beginning in 1755. The song tells of 
the hardships these people encoun- 
tered as they settled in the French 
colony of Louisiana and became 
known as Cajuns 


THE ALBUM'’S lyrics, ranging 
from the fin de siecle ‘Rags & 
Bones.” about a ragman, to the 
imagery of “Hobo Jungle,” “over the 
trainyard lay a smooth coat of 
frost,’' arrangements featuring 
Hudson's accordian and Lowrey 
organ, and smoothly blended vocal 
harmonies prove that The Band's 
creative powers are still intact. 


* * * 


Judging from Little Feat’s “The 
Last Record Album" (Warner Bros., 
BS 2884) Warner Records’ A&R peo- 
ple have decided to make the group 
the company’s answer to The Band 
Richard Hayward keeps his drum 
heads loose and makes an abundant 
use of brushes like his counterpart 
in The Band 

The group vocals on “Romance 
Dance” sound uncannily like The 
Band. Unfortunately, Little Feat’s 
lyrics lack continuity and thematic 
development. The best words on the 
album are on the liner notes regard- 
ing the group's lead vocalist Paul 
Barrere's description of Hollywood 
“a giant fruit salad with a twist of a 
cool whip like a mirage in your ga- 
rage.” 





The only qyarre) witb an 
album that rates 4% stars on a 
four-star rating is that Rick. 
Danko's vocal is a bit too pol- 
ished on “It Makes No Differ- 
ence.” but that’s quibbling, 
when the fact remains that this 
album must rank as among the 
year’s best two or three record- 
ings. 


I dearly love Jimmy Buffett 
albums, and [I'd recommend 
this one as highly as any of old 
Jim's: for me that's about as 
high.a compliment as I can par 
a recording. 


A&M and Jazz 


A&M RECORDS has issued a 
series of jazz recordings on the 
Horizon label, and if their fu- 
ture output’ is the equal of the 
initial issue, jazz fans are in for 
a major treat. . 

Leading off the first offering 
is “Suite for Pops” by the Thad 
Jones/Mel Lewis big jazz band. 
I think the Jones/Lewis group 
is probably the best big band 
around, and it lives up to that 
reputaton here. The album is 
not an attempt to reproduce 
Louis Armstrong's music, but is 
a tribute to him and his life. 
The music ranges from sheer 
brassy power to soft waltzes, 
and every cut is a sheer joy. 
The band members are too 
numerous to mention but they 
include Jon Faddis, Marvin 
Stamm, Jimmy Knepper. 
George Mraz, Jerry Dodgion, 
Pepper Adams, Eddie Xiques 
Roland Hanna and others. The 
album is a pure delight for jazz 
lovers who insist that their 
music sound like music and not 
like a threshing machine. 


Other albums in the initial 
Horizon offering include “Bru- 
beck and Desmond 1975: The 
Duets,” a very nice, quiet ex- 
cursion by Paul Desmond and 
Dave Brubeck. This may be too 
tame for some jazz fans, but 
it's still a nice recording for 
those whose tastes run more to 
relaxation than tension. Des- 
mond .is the real star on most 
of the cuts, with Brubeck’'s 


- (RCA) by the Atkins String 


The Art Ensemble of Chicago 
does not sound like The Band. In 
fact, it does not sound like any 
group that has ever played on God's 
Earth, The quartet's Arista-Free- 
dom double-record set, “The Paris 
Session,” (Al 1903), is a mixture of 
melodic and percussive experiments 
and humor 


EACH OF THE ART Ensemble's 
members, Lester Bowie (trumpet, 
and percussion), Roscoe Mitchell 
(reeds and percussion), Joseph Jar- 
man (reeds and keyboards), and 
Malachi Favors (electric and acous- 
tic bass), are master improvisors 


Their music is in a constant tur- 
moil. Every minute of the album 
challenges the fundamentals of 
Western music 


Throughout the album Bowie 
takes the trumpet from its melodic 
roots and transforms it into a per- 
cussive instrument. Mitchell's fills 
on whistles, sirens, cowbells, tin 
cans, steel drums, besides his out- 
standing duet on alto with Bowie on 
the Latin-rhythmed “Toro” add ele- 
ments of ironic contrast. 


The Band Unmasked 


Rick Danko, Garth Hudson, Richard Manuel, Robbie Robertson and 
Levon Helm. 


At the GARDENS 
Tues. FEB. 10 thru Sun, FEB.15 


These normally unmusical 
sounds, when juxtaposed with a 
harpsichord as on “Lori Song,” dis- 
play the Art Ensemble’s dedication 
to revolutionary sounds. As proof of 
how advanced the Art Ensemble’'s 
musical concepts are this album so 
full of fresh music was recorded in 
1969 


FEATURING BIG BIRD 

COOKIE MONSTER 
AND OTHER MUPPET 
CHARACTERS FROM 


ARKANSAS GAZETTE, Sunday, Dee. 14, 1975. © SE. 
. Concert Set 
By Jazz Group 


The Jazz Ensemble at the 
University of Arkansas at Lit- . 
tle Rock will give a concert at 
8 p.m. Tuesday in the UALR 
Recital Hall. The public is in- 
vited and admission is free. - 

The eight-member Jazz En- 
sembe, which is directed by 
Ronald Boswell of the UALR 
music faculty, will perform 
jazz and jazz-rock arrange- 
ments by several of the coun- 
try’s leading jazz composers, 
including Quincy Jones, Dick 
Grove, Kim Richmond 


piano touch just a bit too light 
for my taste. 

The other three discs in the 
series are “Sweet Hands” by 
David Liebman, “Jim Hall 
Live” and “Awakening” by 
Sonny Fortune. 

Jazz listeners will welcome 
the addition of the label to a 
growing groundswell of jazz 
recordings. 


roots. At all times genteel and 
quiet, the music proves quite 
engaging. especially Louder- 
milk’s ‘“‘The Night Atlanta 
Burned.” The composition, exe- 
cuted with dazzling perform- 
ances from all the players, 
especially Atkins, combines 
faint but definite traces of 
Spanish classical sounds with 
tasty undertones of Scottish 


P music. The result is at once and Dan 
Chet’s Concept enjoyable and curious. Haerle. 
CONCEPT ALBUMS often Chet’s fans will enjoy his Featured soloists will be Wes 


prove disappointing, but Chet 
Atkins has managed to bring 
one off with great style on 
“The Night Atlanta Burned” 


Atkins String Company, and I 


Hall, trumpet; Boswell. saxo- 
for one look forward to future 


phone; Tilden Barger. guitar, 
and Jack Pritchett, drums. 




























Company 

The idea started with John SPECI AL 
satis Sek the Atos te MONDAY NIGHT 
servatory of Music, which, in ONLY 


pre-Civil War days was a sort 
of school of “classical” coun- 
try-style music. The school was 
burned, along with the rest of 
the city, by Sherman, but Loud- 
ermilk heard an old man who 
said he had seen some sheet 
music that was illustrative of 
adh Style of music they played 


Atkins plays acoustic guitar 
on the album, joined by Lisa 
Silver on violin and viola, 
Johnny Gimble (and excellent 
fiddler) on mandolin and Paul 
Yandel! on acoustic rhythm 
guitar. 

The result is a curious com- 
bination of a classical music 
sound with country music 


ON STAGE! ce 
IN PERSON ! bs 








By Bill Provick 

You can take the band 
out of the country but 
you can’t take the country 
out of the band. 

It's trite but it’s true. 
It's also @ quick way to 
sum up a particular magic 
native to one of the finest 
musica! groups in exis- 
tence — The Band. 

As a rock band with 
Canadian roots long since 
transplanted in the fertile 

and lucrative field 
of entertainment in the 
United States, The Band 
is probably the Lorne 
Greene of contemporary 
music. 

Back home, we celebrate 
the group's Canadian orig- 
ins while in the U.S. they 
probably regard the band 
members as extremely suc- 
cessful Americans — rich 
and famous, winners in 
the Great American 
Dream. 

1 don’t know how The 
Band's. material currently 
qualifies under the Cana- 
dian. Radio-Television 
Commission's rules on Ca- 
nadian cagntent, but in a 
thoroughl¥ non-legislated 
manner, The Band’s music 
bears enough Canadian 
content to please ardent 
Canadian nationalists and 
confuse many American 
listeners. 

At least I assume most 
Americans, if pressed for 
an answer or guess, would 
say the Plains of Abra- 
ham probably have some- 
thing to do with the Civil 
War. 


Classic song 

Some Americans may 
even recall having already 
heard some Civil War 
history from The Band — 
all about The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down. 

This classic Band tune 
— which has since been 
recorded by a number of 
other artists — was perso- 
nalized Civil War history 
captured in an unusual 
contemporary-rustic style 
that proved mellow yet 
thoroughly arresting. 

The Band performed on 


* . Provick’s albums 


vf Band album 


pages 


Stage by the light of Tif- 
fany lamps and posed for 
album covers in log ca- 
bins. The image fit the 
music, which had an 
earthy naturalness to it, 
restful and compelling like 
rural scenes softly sketch- 
ed in pastels. 

The music also had a 
strong foundation, a basic, 
lonesome catchiness like a 
backwoods Timmins, 
Ont.? — bar sound raised 
to new levels by excellent 
musicianship. 

This relaxing naturalness 
was executed with awe- 
some precision by some of 
the tightest, most graceful 
musicians anywhere. 


Dylan’s choice 


It's been no accident 
that for the past 10 years, 
when America’s genius 
singer-songwriter Bob Dy- 
lan wanted to rock, he 
always chose The Bandto 
accompany him in his live 
performances, 


But like its friend Dy- 
lan, The Band only comes 
out once in a_ while. 
While glitter boys like 
Elton John are releasing 
albums as fast as they can 
record them, a new release 
of original material from 
The Band is a rare but 
cherished event. 


The Band sits back so 
long between albums, one 
begins to wonder if the 
group has lost something. 
Then suddenly, there they 
are, better than ever. 


The Plains of Abraham 
crop up in Acadian Drift- 
wood — another beautiful 
ballad of distant, war-torn 
days of sadness — from 
The Band's latest album, 
Northern Lights — South- 
ern Cross (Capitol ST- 
11440). 





NORTHERN LIGHTS-SOUTHERN CROSS -— “’he 
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Acadian Driftwood is 
Canadian history, one sec- 
tion that overlaps with 
American history, involv- | 
ing special links between | 
the two nations. The’ 
Band, with its dual cit- | 
izenship, uses this history | 
to draw some modern par- | 
rallels. | 

“Set my compass north/ | 
I've got winter in my | 
blood . . . Acadian drift- | 
wood/gypsy tailwind/they | 
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call my home/the land of 
snow/Canadian cold 
front/moving in/what a 
way to ride/oh what a 
way to go.” 

On both levels, 
beautful song. 
Another is Forbidden 
Fruit, which opens the 
album with an old-fa- 
shioned twang that leads 
nicely into some classic 
rustic funk by The Band 


it's a 
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Band — Capitol ST-11440 — Producer: The Ba id 


— List: 6.98 


The downhome strain in rock and music in 
general has always done right by The Band 
Their chops just seem to lean that way and, as a 
result, the music is always superior 
“Northern Lights-Southern Cross’ this vein is 
supplemented by a crisscross of other elements 
such as soul, folk and a minute strain of mountain 
music that makes the wait on this album one well 
worth it. Top cuts from the hills include “It Makes 
No Difference,”” “Hobo Jungle” and ‘Jupiter 
Hollow.’ The latest by The Band is music of the 
earth with a whole lot of majesty 


On 





CH MORE. 


— Lightness 

and smoothness 
you'd expect 

to find only in 
Canadian whiskies 
costing more. 
Much more. 


WISERS 


As usual, The Band pro- 
vides an excellent, warm, 
enveloping mesh of sound 
created by individual 
excellence. In addition to 
one of the most fluid 
guitarists and most taste- 
ful keyboardists anywhere, 
The Band also boasts 
three fine vocalists equally 
adept on their instruments 

drums, bass and key- 
boards, 
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shows Canadian roots 


From Forbidden Fruit, 
The Band swings into 
marvelous, slow, late-night 
blues called Hobo Jungle 
with Richard Manuel's 
vocals rivaling those of 
any other male vocalist. 
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THE BAND 


Top rock group, The Ban d, offers 
‘Northern Lights-Southern Cross’ 


By GERRY BARKER 
Star-Telegram Writer 

America has been the birth- 
place for alot of great music. 

When you're talking about 
the blues. or rock and roll. 
bluegrass or country. there's 
a wealth of bands which could 
be considered oustanding at 
one or more. 

But the group most rock 
critics name as the one which 
best represents everything 
American music has come to 
is The Band. 

And I agree. 

That fact is slightly ironic 
when you consider that four of 
the group's five members — 
Robbie Robertson. Richard 
Mahuel. Garth Hudson and 
Rick Danko — hail from 
Ontario. Canada. 

The fifth. Levon Helm, was 
bom in Marvell. Ark. 

The Band has been-around 


in one form or another since . 


1959. But it wasn't until 1965. 
when Bob Dylan picked the 
group.to be his backup band. 
that things started happening 
for the group in a big way. 
What happen was a mile- 
stone album in American mu- 


sic called “Music From Big 
Pink.” 

Songs like ~The Weight.” 
“Up On Cripple Creek” and 
~The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down™ have become 
modem classics. 

THEIR ALBUMS since that 
time have continued to be 
best-sellers. although not ail 
have measured up to their 
first efforts as to quality. 

But The Band has a new al- 
bum on the Capito} label. 
“Northern Lights—Southern 
Cross.” that is their best work 
in a long, long time. 

It features eight cuts that 
capture the essence of the 
“rockabilly” the group made 
famous in its salad davs. 

Robertson has in the past 
been the catalyst that makes 
it all come together. and on 
this album he does a marvel- 
ous job of doing just that. All 
eight cuts were written by 
Robertson. and his guitar 
work isexcellentthroughout. - 

~-Forbidden Fruit™ kicks off 
side one. and right from the 
start vou know this album is 
going to be something special. 


Masters of Rock Vol. 9, European compilation, 1975 


Each succeeding song sub- 
stains this feeling. 


Cuts like “Hobo Jungle” 
reaffirm how this group has 
bottled what constitutes grass 
roots America. while Helm’s 
vocals contribute to the easy. 
goodtime feeling of songs like 
“Ophelia.” 

BUT MAKE special note of 
“Acadian Driftwood.’ This: 
one is a dandy. a sweet ballad 
that bears plaving again and 
again. 

The mood continues on side 
two. which includes the rock 
steady “Ring Your Bell.” a 
bit of the blues with “It Makes 
No Difference.” which fea- 
tures Hudson doing marvel- 
ous things with the soprano 
saxophone. and the even 
tempered ~ Jupiter Hallow.” 

Critics have been waiting 
for along time for The Band to 
show it’s still one of the most 
viable forces in American 
music. 

“Northern Lights—South- 
ern Cross” more than proves 


THE TAMPA TRIBUNE, Tuesday, July 8, 1975 


Neil Diamond will record his next album with 
Robbie Robertson of the Band producing. The presence of the 
genius guitarist composer — a new acquaintance of Dia- 
mond’s — hints at a shift in direction for Neil. And, according 
to one associate, “‘Neil’s anxious to get back in his old groove 
after all this crap (specifically the “Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull” soundtrack).”’ Diamond, who will record in LA, paid 
a visit to his childhood stomping grounds-in Brooklyn recent- 
ly for some songwriting inspiration. 


Q Port IV—Tues., Oct. 21, 1975 Hos Angeles Times * 


NEIL DIAMOND'S RETURN: Neil Diamond is about to 
begin recording his new Columbia album and hopes to re- 
turn to concerts early next year. The album, which will 
be produced and arranged by the Band's Robbie Robert- 
son, will be recorded in Malibu and ‘is expected to take 
about eight weeks, The tour, which will mark the end of 
Diamond's self-imposed, three-year sabbatical from con- 
certs, will probably begin in Australia with Diamond 
working his way back to the United States in late spring 
or early summer. 


THE COURIER.JOURNAL, 
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random notes 


United Artists gave a recording session- 
jam session-party for newly signed Dr. 
John, Los Angeles, Those attending in- 
Cluded Ringo Starr (who played host), 
Eric Clapton, Alice Cooper, Jackson 
Browne, Phoebe Snow, Joe Cocker, Min- 
nie Riperton; Edgar Winter, Eddie Ken- 
dricks, Maria Muldaur, Tommy Smothers 
and the Band's Rick Danko. John enter- 
tained for a couple of hours with his 
Rizzum and Blues Revue, while the tapes 
ran and a film crew, whirred away. Then 
at midnight, he was joined for an after- 
recording-session jam with Ringo, €lap- 
ton (on congas), Cocker, back-up singer 
Tami Lynn and Alice Cooper guitarist 
Steve Hunter. The resulting album, en- 
titled “I Got Rizzum,” is due in early fall. 
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IN CONCERT 





Compiled by DB 
November 2018 


If you have additional information or corrections, 
please contact me at wswalcottsemail@gmail.com 
Also looking for scans/photos of adverts, posters, 

ticket stubs and newspaper cuttings. 


1976-06-26 Frost Amphitheater, Stanford University, Palo Alto, CA 
1976-06-27 Santa Barbara County Bowl, Santa Barbara, CA 
1976-07-03 Memorial Coliseum, Lexington, KY 

1976-07-04 The Summit, Houston, TX 

1976-07-05 Pine Knob Music Theatre, Clarkston, MI 
1976-07-06 Pine Knob Music Theatre, Clarkston, MI 
1976-07-07 Washington Park, Homewood, IL 

1976-07-09 Summerfest 76, Lakefront, Milwaukee, WI 
1976-07-13 Westchester Premier Theatre, Tarrytown, NY 
1976-07-14 Long Island Arena, Commack, NY 

1976-07-16 Carter Barron Amphitheatre, Washington, DC 
1976-07-17 Carter Barron Amphitheatre, Washington, DC 
1976-07-18 Music Inn, Lenox, MA 

1976-07-20 Casino Arena, Asbury Park, NJ 

1976-07-21 Champlain Valley Fairgrounds, Essex Junction, VT 
1976-08-20 Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, CA 

1976-08-23 Greek Theater, Los Angeles, CA 

1976-08-24 Greek Theater, Los Angeles, CA 

1976-08-25 Greek Theater, Los Angeles, CA 

1976-08-29 Music Inn, Lenox, MA 

1976-08-31 CNE Bandstand, Toronto, ON 

1976-09-02 Music Hall, Boston, MA 

1976-09-05 Steiner Ranch Amphitheatre, Lake Austin, TX 
1976-09-12 Reed Green Coliseum, Hattiesburg, MS 
1976-09-13 Pete Mathews Coliseum, Jacksonville, AL 
1976-09-17 The Spectrum, Philadelphia, PA 

1976-09-18 The Palladium, New York, NY 

1976-09-19 The Palladium, New York, NY 

1976-09-21 Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, PA 

1976-09-23 Fox Theater, Atlanta, GA 

1976-09-24 University of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 
1976-09-25 Tennessee State Fairgrounds Grandstand, Nashville, TN 
1976-10-30 Saturday Night Live, New York, NY 

1976-11-25 Winterland, San Francisco, CA 


Riverfront Coliseum 


presents 


THE BAND 


PLUS 
CHRIS HILLMAN 
Sat-Sept25-Bpm 
$5.50 © $6.50 
RESERVED SEATING 
Theatre Set Up - 10,000 Seats 
IN COOPERATION WITH ia 


Grateful 
Dead 


Sat -Oct2-7pm 
$6.00 in advance 
$7.00 day of show 
FESTIVAL SEATING 
Tickets On Sale This Mon 
IN COOPERATION WITH .Js:n) 








Cancelled shows: 
1976-07-03 Niagara Falls, NY 
1976-07-11 Rochester, NY 
1976-07-12 Hempstead, NY 
1976-08-00 Europe > 
1976-09-10 Baton Rouge, LA 
<4 1976-09-25 Cleveland, OH 







The Rumor: 
1976-04-19 San Francisco, CA 
1976-00-00 Missouri 







® 
Sun -Octi0-8pm 
$6.00 ¢ $7.00 
RESERVED SEATING 
Tickets On Sale This Mon 
IN COOPERATION WITH 0102 
ee ees ee | eee 













PRODUCED 
PRESENTED. BY 


electric factory ca concerls 


TICKETS AVAM AGLE aT TICK 
COLISEUM BOX OF FICE 
Riverfren 
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NORE IMFO OAL 241.1818 
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DON'T" Do IT 
SHAPE ['M IN 2. 


SAGE FRIGHT 

* OPHELIA es 
IN 4 STATION 
‘* WAS, WAL CET 


\) WHEELS OW ARE 


SDIXKIE 

~ CHEST Fever 
LOVING Yru 

\\ FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 
- TEARS oF RAGE 
-THE weit 42 


{ Qucevr€d€ 





IT MAKES NO DEFERENCE 2 
* KING HARVEST ¢ 


CRIPPLE ch AFk 


ROLLING STONE, JULY 15, 1976 


CALENDAR 


The Band: Niagara Falis, NY (7/3), 
Clarkston, MI (7/5-6), Homewood, iL 
(7/7), Milwaukee, W! (7/9), Roches- 
ter. NY (7/11), Hempstead, NY 


(7/12), Tarrytown, ips (7/13), As- 


bury Park, NJ (7/14 

Brecker Brothers: Milwaukee, WI 
(7/2-3), Pontiac, Mi (7/4), Schaum- 
re IL (7/6-7), Houston, TX (7/13- 


Harry Chapin: Norwich, CT (7/1), 
New Bern, NC (7/3), Myrtle Beach, 
SC (7/9), Charlotte, NC (7/10-11), 
Philadelphia, PA (7/12), Edwards- 


_ July 17,1976 


last 


| DUPE 15 A CARNIVAL Cencove. 
| (2) L Ste Be Leleasep 


ville, fL (7/14). 

Rita Coolidge: Popa WI (7/8), 
Phoenix, AZ (7/10), Denver, CO 
(7/11), Universal City, CA (7/13- -15). 
Peter Frampton: Hartford, CT (7/1), 
Kent, OH OF). Atlanta, GA (7/4). 
B.B. King: Charlotte, NC (6/30), 
hone ox (7/3), Kansas City, MO 
Labelle: Baltimore, MD (7/3), Pon- 
eh Ml (7/4), Washington, DC (7/9- 


ZZ Top: Columbia, SC (7/1), Mem- 


.Phis, TN (7/4), St. Louis, MO (7/7), 


Omaha, NE (7/9), Kansas City, KS 
(7/11). - 





News Desk 


The Band 
in Cardiff 
concert? 


THE BAND are coming to © of a fortnight. Negotiations are 
Britain next month. Details @so under way for Herbie 


of their visit are still being 
finalised, but they are hoping 
to play two major concerts in 
this country. NME under- 
stands that plans are nearing 
completion for them to head- 
line another big open-air 
event in’ the grounds of 
Cardiff Castle on Sunday, 
August 8. 


This is the venue at which 
Status Quo are appearin sib 
July 24 and, if The Ban 
confirmed for the dabssciueiit 
date, the venue will have the 
unique distinction of staging two 
big outdoor shows in the space 


Hancock to suppost them at 
Cardiff. 

The last British visit by The 
Band was in 1974, when they 
played with Crosby, Stills, Nash 


and Young at Wembley 
Stadium. They are coming to 
Europe later this month to 
perform in a series of major 
festivals, and they have a free 
five-day period in their schedule 
which has now been earmarked 
for Britain. They had hoped to 
play a second gig in London but, 
in view of the short notice, have 
not so far been able to find a 
suitable venue. They are now 
looking at possible alternative 
venues elsewhere in the country. 





NOW IN ONE GREAT ALBUM! 


- 


RICK DANKO + LEVON HELM - GARTH HUDSON + RICHARD MANUEL « ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


lp On Cripple Tears Of page Joys f uy ee or 


The Weg Ophelia Sif A Coruival 
K Makes Ne Eiffirence XG He Shape Im In, gent20 iNew lr Reena 


Includes The Never Before Available Song “Twilight”—Now Released As.A Single (: f ‘1 Cc (Hape Lin Dy, 


£ Capitol. 
Caprtol, du i On Capitol Records and Tapes! 


On Capitol Records and Tapes! 


STEREO ECR- 20097 
0 HTFRIDKEy FTA RURE, FAVA Say FORBES 7 <> POR Cb / 


¥ 600 





June 26, 1976 
Palo Alto, California 


Frost Amphitheater, Stanford University 


Also on the bill: 
The Flying Burrito Brothers 








FLYING BURRITO 
ii "4 o> 


SAT. JUNE 267°" 
FROST AMPHITHEATER 


ss “4 y) 
ee tener ae SA Oe ATV ee santas ne ae are J 
Tickets available at Stanford’s Tresidder | 
Box Office, al! BASS outlets (phone 
reservations, diat T-E-L-E-T-I-X) and ait | 


other major ticket agencies. 


Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

Stage Fright 

Ophelia 

In a Station 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
This Wheel's on Fire 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever 
Forbidden Fruit 

Tears of Rage 

The Weight 

It Makes No Difference 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Up on Cripple Creek 

Life Is a Carnival 


Notes: 
Audience recordings. 
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von Helm, Richard Manuel, Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson. . 
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Straight Band, no chaser 


By James Kelton 
“Drowned.” 


There was no mistaking it. Levon Helm was singing 
and he sang “drowned” instead of “drown,” as in: 


“You can walk on the water, 
“Drowned (sic) in the sand. 
“You can fly off a mountaintop, 
“Lf anybody can.” 


The Band (Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel and Robbie Robertson) was opening a 
national tour — its first in two years — in the scorching 
Saturday afternoon sun at Stanford University's Frost 
Amphitheater and Helm’s farm-boy dialectics 
(“drowned”) were cutting through a soporifie lyric with 
the customary arrogance The Band serves up so 
unpretentiously. 


No rock group has been more successful at putting 
the American language into a musical framework than 
The Band, nor has a group ever come closer to carrying 
the basic thump of rock and roll beyond the adolescent 
stage without losing its fundamental energy. 


The Band has been playing rock music for so long 
and so well — about 15 years as a group — that 
sometimes the spirit of the music outweighs the group's 
hefty lyrics as it seemed to in drummer Helm's above- 
quoted singing of “Life Is A Carnival” and a bit of real 
personality shines through. 


Opening with “Don't Do. It” Saturday, The Band 
played 17 songs, all originals from its seven LPs except 
one (“Lovin' You"), each smoother and more intricate 
than the last. 


“It takes us a while to get warmed up,” Robertson 
told the crowd near the end of the 90-minute 
performance. 


The Band's music, in contrast to the usual rhythm- 
section-plus-star-soloist rock approach, depends on 
individual complexities. All five play several instru- 
ments although there wasn’t much switching 
Saturday — and their sound, which is as close to a jazz 
ensemble as rock has yet produced, relies on their 
individual styles to the extent that Robertson once 
described their long instrumental harmonies as “dream 
sequences” since they knew each other so well 
musically. 


There were no real surprises at the Stanford 
concert, no exceptional new songs, no real change in 
The Band format of just standing up and playing the 
music. The Band has no real leader on stage. No one 
introduces the songs. There's no chit-chat with the 
audience. There's just the music, but that music echoes 
across the rock and roll years with more conviction and 
affection than any other. 


From The Band's more or less national debut with 
their “Music from Big Pink” LP until now, including 
the tour with Bob Dylan almost three years ago, there 
has been an emotional honesty about its music that 
practically defies comparison. 


The Flying Burrito Brothers, the country-rockers 
who opened the Stanford show, have been around for 
several years with various personnel but have never 
evidenced much continuity of intentions. 


The Burritos, Saturday, finally won a favorable 
response from the crowd when they worked into some 
lively trucker classics towards the end of their set. 


The Band, bound and determined to work out of its 
own stiffness, found the loose inventiveness that is its 
best trait in the final 30 minutes of the show. 


The Band is, in fact, bound by its own repertoire: a 
body of songs that grows directly out of their years of 
playing together and, as a result, reflects the complicat- 
ed integrity of that long association. 


The group is bound, also, by the need to expand 
that repertoire along the same lines. Probably no other 
rock group can command the kind of intelligent 
devotion The Band's fans are ready to give. 








June 27, 1976 
Santa Barbara, California 


Santa Barbara County Bowl 
Also on the bill: 
The Flying Burrito Brothers 


en SUNDAY JUNE 27 4: 30 PM 
Perpare COUNTY BOWL 


Tickets . $6.50 & $7.50 Reserved Seats. $8.50 Box Seats, Front Lawn. 
at Fancy Music, Saizers Mercantile, Mominglory Music, Music 
Galaxy, Open Air Bicycles and all Ticketron Locations. 











Italian magazine 


July 3, 1976 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Memorial Coliseum 


Gram Parsons Memorial Country Rock Festival 
Also on the bill: 
Roger McGuinn 
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July 2,3 & 
MEMORIAL COLISEUM LEXINGTON, KY. 
onthe U of K campus 


Friday Nitty Gritty Dirt Band 
July 2 Chuck Berry 
Tp.m —_Firefall 
Satudoy § Emmylou Harris & The Hot Band 
July 3 The Flying Burrito Brothers 
1 p.m. Special Guest Star Tompall & His Outlaw 
Band — 
Saturday The Band 
July 3 Ray Charles 
7 p.m: Roger McGuinn 
George Graves 
Sy Harry Chapin 
Jul y 4 Valdy = Canadian Recording Star's American Debut . 
2 p.m. Sonny Terry & Brownie M* Ghee 


Special Guest Stor Billy Swan 
Satchel Page 


Introducing: George Graves 


Ticket Prices : 565° & 575°, all seats reserved 

For tickets send a certified check, a cashiers check, or o money order 
along with a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: : 
Country Rock Festival P.O. Box 446, 


Winchester, Ky. 40391 


Also available at: , 
The Sound Co., So. Limestone or The Playback Store, Fayette Moll 
Sponsored by : Ale 8-1 Bottling Co. 


A-? Sunday Herald-Leader, Lexington, Ky., July 4, 1976 = - 


Troubled Rock Festival 
Continues Here Today 


By BARRY BRONSON 
Staff Writer 

Promoters say the Gram 
Parsons Memorial .Country 
Rock Festival will continue 
this afternoon as planned, but 
there are some angry con- 
cert-goers who couldn’t care 
less. 

Ticket-holders who 
showed up at Memorial! Coii- 
seum veSterday afternoon ex- 


pecting to be entertained by 
Emmylou Harris, the Flying 
Burrito Brothers and Tompall 
and His Outlaw Band, were 
informed that the afternoon 
show had been cancelled. 
Some were told that equip- 
ment problems caused the 
cancellation. Workers for 
Alan Martin Sound of Louis- 
ville denied that the sound 
equipment was at fault 


are 
te 


Stat phote by Ron Garrison 


Singer Roger McGuinn performs at last night’s 
Gram Parsons Memorial County Reck Festival. 


“We weren't going to let 


_performers of this calibre 


play when everything was 
not right,” said Elisabeth 
Rogers, one of three festival 
promoters. 


Slow Sales 

While the other two pro- 
moters cited technical prob- 
lems as .reason for the 
cancellation, one of the three 
admitted that. slow ticket 
sales was the principal rea-- 
son for the cancelled show. 
One tour organizer estimated 
that only about 700-800 tick- 
ets had been sold by 1 p.m 
yesterday. 

Ticket-holders who wanted 
a refund were told that their 
ducats could be exchanged 
for another performance and 
there was no refund money 
available at the booth. 

Last night’s performance, 
which was scheduled to 
begin at 7 p.m. did not begin 
until 830 p.m. Attendance 
Was eStimated at 2,500. 

Roger McGuinn and his 
band were followed by The 
Band. Shortly after 11 p.m, 
Ray Charles end kis entou- 
rage (who were to follow the 
Band on stage) left Memorial 
Coliseum. 

The reason for Charles’ 
departure? No money, con- 
firmed another promoter, 
Sam Stephens. 

Today’s performance (2 
p.m.) is still on, say festival 
organizers. Set to perform 
are Harry Chapin, Valdy, 
Sonny Terry &- Brownie 
McGhee, Billy Swan, George 
Graves and Satchel Page. 





“As it turned out, we were witnessing the farewell tour of The Band, and | consider myself 
damn lucky to have seen them when | did. Their set burned, from start to finish, and in 
retrospect, it is easy to understand why, but, on that night, it was one of those rare occasions 
when you knew, deep-down-inside, that you were in the presence of something special going 
on. With hindsight, it is easy to understand that they knew, full-well, that this was their last 
tour; that they wanted to go out still proving they had what they always had; and that they 
were partly rehearsing for what would become the filming for “The Last Waltz”.... 
...By all accounts, the festival was a financial bust, but I’d argue that those who attended got 
much more than their money’s worth, for the price of admission, on this occasion. 
michaelconen.wordpress.com 


July 4, 1976 
Houston, Texas 
The Summit 
Also on the bill: 


James Taylor 
Emmylou Harris 
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JULY4 THE SUMMIT 
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avecJames Taylor... down at The Summit. 


Houston concert 
downer tor Taylor 


By PETE OPPEL 


Pop Musc Critic of The Sens 

HOUSTON —— James Taylor was defeated before 
he started and he knew it. 

Taylor is not unaccustomed to following strong 
acts. The last time I saw a Taylor concert was in 1959 
and his opening act was none other than Carole King. 
Miss King performed a dynamic set that night, but 
she could not compare to what Taylor put down. 

. Taylor walked out on the stage of the Muste Hall 
alone that night and played only acoustic numbers 
for 45 minutes. Then, with each new sony another 
musician joined him on stage until by the show's fi- 
nale, a rousing version of Chuck Berry's “Promised 
Land,” Taylor had his own backup hand, Miss King 
and Jo Jo Gunn all on stove playing and singing. 

Taylor manipulated his audience very carefully 
and very thoroughly that night, but it worked to 
perfection, 

But last Sunday night at The Summit, during Hous- 
ton's version of the July 4th rock spectacular, Taylor 
couldn't pull it off. He was literally blown off the 
stage, first by Emmylou Harris und then by The Band. 


WHAT'S MORE, Taylor didn't evea try to compete. 
Both Miss Harris and The Band put on excellent per- 
formances and Taylor apparently decided he couldn't 
top them so why bother. He wes content to merely 
play a few songs ant! mug for the cameras. 

Houston is a very media oriented city, much more 
so than Dallas. During the Kool .lazz Festival on the 
two days preceding the Hurris-Band-Taylor show, 
close circuit television screens were rigged for the 
crowd. The Summit has two giant screens equipped to 
show live and in living color what 1s pring on in the 
hall. Between sets the cameras, located throughout 
the ‘auditorium, scan the crowd und if they catch 
something interesting the minvevent will ba vides 
ofaped and replayed, slightly specded up, hack on the 
screens. It’s all for fun and it help passes the time 

The cameras focus on the entertainers during 
their performance and when Taylor walked out and 
looked across the darkened cavern to the other end 
and saw himself on this goant color TV screen he 
spent the rest of the evening mugging and hamming 
it up to see how cute he ceuld look. It may have been 
fun for him, hut it wasn't enjoyable tor those who 
caine to sce and hear Taylor perform. 








FROM EVERY REPORT I've heard, Tuylor puton an 
excellent show the night betere in Dallas. Maybe he 
spent all his energy there And he didn't even begin 
his Houston show until after midnight 

But I tire of making excuses far performers who 
are cupable — and Taylor ts more than capable — of 
patting on a tine show and then don't. [t's not like a 
continuous tun where the fan can come back a few 
nights later to see the artist in a better frame of mind. 
Rock concerts are t-shot deals and it's just not fair for 
those people who shell out $7.80 a ticket to see some. 
one perform a halt-huked shaw 

Taylor's show ended just as it Seemed it should be 
beginning. His performance, as a matter of fact, was 
remarkable only tnits brevity. He sang 10 songs, all of 
which sounded alike, and two encores: “How Sweet It 
Is" add “Country Roads.” During hos finale, which 
was’'Strong Hit From a Money Machine,” a torrent of 
balloons and confett: was lnleashed from bags hid- 
den in The Summit's rafters. The whole thing remind- 
ed we of, and wus about us exciting as, the 1972 Repub- 
licin National Convention 


RMMYLOU HARRIS started the shew. She sang 
more songs than Taylor, performed longer thin Tay- 
lor and put on a much better performance than 
Taylor, Miss Harris is at the peak of her performing 
prowess right now. She's conficent of her abilities 
and this confidence translates into strength on staye. 
She's happy with her pertorinances and she conveys 
this infections happiness tothe andience 

Emnmylon Hurris came across as the red hot mama 
of tha country music set — a tiny, hut strony rock ‘n’ 
roller with a Dolly Parton voice 

My only complaint about her show was something 
she didn't da — she didn't sing her classte composi- 
tion “Rouider From Birmingham.” But she did pull 
off something [ thonght was impossible, transferring 
“Till {Gain Control Again” from the record to the live 
performance ond actually improving on the recorded 
version. 


THERE WAS ABSOLUTELY nothing wrong with 
The Band except for their absclute striving: for per- 
fection. On three different occasions. Robbie Rubdert- 
son ordered an amplifier replaced on stage. These 
switches cunsed only momentary delays but I doubt if 
anyone in the audience could spot anything wrong 
with the amplifiers that were replaced. 

ne Band played a set representing its entire 
recording career. 11 did not tall inte the trap of 
emphasizing tunes from its latest album, playing only 
three selections from it including the great “It Makes 
No Difference." Robertson's guitar solo was even bet- 
ter this night than on record. 

This show had all the ingredients to be one of the 
great all time concerts. Emmylou Harris and The 
Band more than lived np to expectations, in fact Miss 
Harris far exceeded thom. 

But the cruncher was tha! not only did Taylor fail 
to add anything to the show, he actually subtracted 
from it 





July 5, 1976 
July 6, 1976 
Clarkston, Michigan 


Pine Knob Music Theatre 
Also on the bill: 
Firefall 


TONIGHT & \ pl 
TOMORROW | Fre 


Pine Knob music stahen 


ne knob 
music 


MON & TUE WED, JULY 7 


ous. GEORGE 
FIREFALL tuD CARLIN 


TRAVIS SHOOK 
$7.50.$5 7:30 pm B 
FIREFALL THE CLUB wow 


$7.50, $5 7:30pm — $7.50,$5 8pm 





JULY 13 & 14 JULY 19 


BEACH BOYS} (jordon 


WITH 


BILLY JOEL tay oot 


1 pm Matinee 
Pavilion $8.50 $7.50, $5 7:30 pm 


JULY 28 & 29 AUG 1 


OOOBIE JUDY 
BROTHERS | COLLINS 


$7.50, $5 7:30pm A $7.50,$5 7:30pm 





DETROIT FREE PRESS Thursday, July &, '76 11-B 


While Others Gimmick It Up, the Band Plays On 


BY CARL ARRINGTON rather than gimmicky stage diversions perched at the keyboard of a Lowrey organ that provides a 
Free Press Music Writer Their style these davs has some additional seasoning, but sound as full as his beard. The organ, along with Levon Helms’ 
In the flashy landscape of popular music it is Casy toover- retains the basic flavor of their first two albums, ‘Music from handy drum work, provides a foundation for the fine Robbie 
look the Band. They are without guile, glitter or musical mega- Big Pink" and “The Band." It is a style that mixes the qualities Robertson (lead guitar), Rick Danko (bass guitar) and Richard 
lomania. Even their simple name almost renders them of both down-home blues and rock, but doesn't fit solidlyin Manuel (piano) 
anonymous. Yet what makes them unforgettable is the distin either category. Its pioneering character is attested to by the 
tive brand of music they play inability of other groups to counterfeit and capitalize on the 
The Band stopped at Pine Knob this week for twoconcérts, formula 
to remind us that they continue to be a talent-loaded group Instrumentally each member of the five-man group pulls his 
Their show mostly consisted of the cream of material from 
their decade together, including such classics as ‘The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down,” “Tears of Rage" and “Cripple 
Creek" as well as new songs like “Ophelia” and “Ring Your 
Bell.” 


THEIR APPEARANCE was a refreshing breather from the Robbi 
gaudy decibel contests that clutter the rock scene, Dressed 0 le 
ordinarily in street clothes, their accent was on good music | Robertson, 


Unlike many groups, the Band has enough savvy to know 
what to leave out. They are lean on musical embellishments 
and you never get the feeling they have lost their way in the 
middle of a solo. But when they do launch a spotlight perform- 
own weight along a clearly defined musical path. ance, like Hudson's work on the organ and soprano saxophone, 

On stage, Garth Hudson sits behind the rest of the group they take you on a delightful round trip 


the group's 
lead guitarist 
and lyricist. 


Pree Press Phote 
by CRAIG PORTER 





July 7, 1976 
Homewood, Illinois 


Washington Park 
Also on the bill: 
Emmylou Harris 


INVITES YOU 
T E 
PRODUCTIONS' 


SAT. & SUN, JULY 3 & 4—8:00 PM 
TICKETS; $6.50, $7.50 & $6.50 


JEFFERSON 
STARSHIP 


SPECIAL GUESTS 
MARSHALL TUCKER BAND 


WEONESDAY, JULY 7—8:00 PM 
TICKETS; $8.50, $7.50 & $6.50 


THE BAND 
EMMYLOU HARRIS 


WEONESDAY, JULY 21 many A PM 
TICKETS: $8.50, $7.50 & $6. 


FLEETWOOD MAC 


FRIDAY, JULY JULY 30—8:00 PM — 8:00 
TICKETS: $8.50, $7.50 & $6.50 


LOGGINS & MESSINA 


SPECIAL GUEST 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 6 — 8:00 PM 
TICKETS: $8.50, $7.50 & $6.50 


AMERICA 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 14—6:00 PM 
TICKETS: $6.50, $7.50 & $6.50 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 
BLOOD, SWEAT & TEARS 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST Pa oy 8:00 PM 
TICKETS: $8.50, $7.50 & $6.50 


SEALS & CROFTS 
JANIS IAN 








AT WASHINGTON PARK 


HALSTED — HOMEWOOD 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 — 8:00 PM 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 21 — 8:00 PM 
TICKETS: $8.50, $7.50 & $6.50 


FRANKIE VALLI 
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TICKETS AVAILABLE BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 31 
at Washington Park Box Office and all Ticketron outlets, 
rae and Wards Stores. Prices: $8.50, $7.50 
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July 9, 1976 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Lakefront 


Summerfest 76 
Also on the bill: 
Leon Redbone 


The main stoge. Stars in your eyes, Uh 
under stors in the sky. Q 





$2.50. JUNE 30—JULY 11, NOON TO MIDNIGHT. 


Summerfest76 comes as close to pleas- 
ing everybody os anything con come. 
With big names on the main stage. Con- 
tinuous jazz and down-home country 
sounds. Song and rhythm from around 
the world. Non-stop rock. Comedy and 
variety acts. Live TV shows. A midway. 
Sports. A magical children’s orea. Circus. 
Great food at fomily prices. Plus arts 
and crafts. candies and glass. 


Your $2.50 will buy all this and then 
some at Summerfest76. it's worth the 
trip. 


For entertainment. ticket and generol 
information, call 414-273-2699, 24 
hours a day. 


June 30—Tony Bennett with 
Torri Zito, music director 
and All-Time Big Band 
directed by Frankie Lester 
July 1—The Miracles 

July 2—Judy Collins 

July 3—To be annoynced 
July 4— Helen Reddy 

July 5—John Sebastian 
July 6—Ohio Players 

July 7 —The Spinners 

July 8 —Kris Kristofferson 
and Rito Coolidge 

July 9—To be announced 
July 10—The Outlow Music 
Festival featuring Woylon 
Jennings and the Woyilors 
Jessi Colter and Tompall 
and his Outlow Band 

July 11—Bobby Vinton 


MILWAUKEE'S LAKEFRONT. IN WISCONSIN. WHERE YOU'LL FIND SO MUCH, SO NEAR. 





The Band performed to a rowdy crowd last Friday on the Summerfest main stage 





. 
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Members of the band played to a cheering crowd 





Photos by Peter Schulz 


Music offers final note on festival 
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Summerscenes is a weekly summer feature 
of The Post that pictures the things that are 
going on in Milwaukee in photos. Different 
events will be featured each week. 

Here, Summerfest is the scene as Leon 
Redbone and The Band entertain. They per- 
formed on Friday, July 9, on the Summerfest 
main stage. 





A drawing of Bozo the clown made it to the concert 
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Leon Redbone mystified the crowd 


wednesday, july 14, 1976 


July 13, 1976 
Tarrytown, New York 
Westchester Premier Theatre 


Also on the bill: 
Firefall 
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The Mighty Diamonds 
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The Band 
Westchester 

Premier Theater 
Tarrytown, New York 
July 13th, 1976 


By Kit Rachlis 

EEING THE BAND IN 
Sa is akin to watching 

a Robert Altman film. The 
musical dialogue shifts and over- 
laps. Fragments of sound dis- 
appear as quickly as they rise. 
Robbie Robertson’s crammed, 
hectic guitar solos pullaway from 
Richard Manuel’s blues vamp- 
ing. Levon Helm’s crisp, ele- 
mental drumming burrows 
through Garth Hudson’s omi- 
nous organ. Lyrics emerge clearly 
and intelligibly, then fade away, 
blurred and _ indecipherable. 
It is impossible to focus on 


ROLLING STONE, AUGUST 26, 1976 


any single member of the group. 

The irony of the Band—their 
tragic flaw, if you prefer—is that 
in having found community in 
themselves, they have failed to 
establish it with their audience. 
They remain the most insular 
rock & roll band, and the invar- 
iable result is coldness—a refusal 
to take the grand Jeap from the 
perfectionism of professionals to 
the daring experimentalism of 
those who have nothing to lose. 

Opening their six-date, weck- 
long East Coast tour, they con- 
tinued to concentrate on material 
from their first two albums, offer- 
ing only two songs from their 
latest LP (‘It Makes No Differ- 
ence” and “Ophelia”) and one 
new song (““Twilight’’). And, ex- 
cept for Hudson’s long introduc- 





Photo by Patrick Burke 


tion to “Chest Fever,” there 
were few revisions. 

Instead, they offered 90 min- 
utes of solid, churning rock & 
roll, which reaffirmed their place 
as one of the premier rock bands 
in America, despite their essen- 
tial cautiousness. It was with a 
conscious sense of irony that they 
concluded the concert with 
“Stage Fright.” 

Whatever the reasons for this 
curiously short tour—one senses 
that it comes more from a need 
for money than a desire to recon- 
nect with their audience or to 
make great music—they are still 
capable of stunningly ferocious 
versions of “The Weight” and 
‘‘King Harvest (Has Surely 
Come).”” And that is still enough. 


—_—_—_—- --- 





July 14, 1976 
Commack, New York 


Long Island Arena 
Also on the bill: 
Firefall 








Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

It Makes No Difference 

The Weight 

Stage Fright 

Tears of Rage 

Forbidden Fruit 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

This Wheel's on Fire 

Up on Cripple Creek 

Ophelia 

Life Is a Carnival 


Notes: 
Audience recording. 


July 16, 1976 
July 17, 1976 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Carter Barron Amphitheatre 
Also on the bill: 
Firefall 
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CARTER BARRON 
AMPHITHEATER 


16th Streat & Colorado Ave., N.W. Info. Call 291-8338 


Fri. & Sat., July 16 & 17 


THE BAND 


FIREFALL 
Tickets $7.50, $6.50 


| Sun. July 18 
TOM RUSH 
JIMMY BUFFET 


TICKETS $6.50, $5.50 
Tickets are now on sale for al! shows al all Ticketron Locations including 
MONTGOMERY WARD STORES, SEARS (Landmark, Arlington, Montgom- 
ery Mall, White Oak), Record & Tapes Unlimited, Soul Shock end ot the 
Carter Barron Box Office. All shows begin, at 8:00 p.m. 





Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

It Makes No Difference 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Twilight 

Ophelia 

Tears of Rage 

Forbidden Fruit 

This Wheel's on Fire 


The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 


The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Up on Cripple Creek 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 


Notes: 
Parts broadcast on radio 
August 26, 1976... 


..and bootlegged many times. 
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Capitol recordin 
Biscuit Flower 


best-known hits plus material from “Northern Lights, Southern Cross", their 


The 
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—Washington Star Photagragher Walter Oates 
Robbie Robertson, rarely sounded better 


REGISTER Thursdey, 
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The Band ts Just 


By Charlie McCollum 
Sprripito Tee ‘Vachington Sone 

Ht would be hard ic imagine a more miserable nighi 
fur an outdoor concert. The rain began early in the 
evening and continued for hours, finally tapering off to 
drizzle and fog. Throughout, it was humid and uncom- 
fortable. 

The elements Friday night did absolutely nothing to 
help one of the biggest Carter Barron offerings of the 
summer, a doublebill of The Band and Firefall. The 
rain kepi the crowd down to under 2,000. Firefall’s set 
had to be dropped entirely. The Band's start had to be 
pushed back to 9:30, forcing the group into into an ab- 
breviated set to avoid violating the amphitheater's 11 
p.m, curfew. 


DESPITE ALL this, it was possible to arrive at 
some critical conclusions about a group that might 
have stood as America’s finest rock ensemble. Cer- 
tainly, it was pleasure to see The Band back on the 
road again after a less-than-successful 1974 solo tour 
and two years of inactivity. Both as a self-contained 
unit aad backup group for Bob Dylan, the five-mem- 
ber outfit has stood near the top of this country’s 
music-making since 1968 when its first album, ‘Music 
From the Big Pink,” established The Band’s artistic 
importance. 

In the intervening years, The Band has created 
some of finest rock ever put down on record. ‘Big 
Pink” and its followup, “The Band,” were superior 
albums and the group also contributed mightily to the 
brilliance of ‘The Basement Tapes” — a set done with 
Dylan in 1967 but released only in 1975. Parts of other 
albums — “Cahoots,” “Stage Fright,” ‘“Moondog 
Matinee,” last year’s “Northern Lights-Southern 
Crosses” — also succeeded beautifully, but The Band 
hired never able to touch the heighths of its first two 
albums. 


FRIDAY AT Carter Barron, the group gave a set 
that was a clear indication of just what might have 
gone wrong. Of the 13 songs in its shortened set, all but 
two predated the 1971] live album, “‘Rock of Ages.” To 
listen to that double-album set is to hear basically the 
same program The Band chose to offer Friday. 

There is nothing wrong with any group doing its old 
tunes. Neil Young and Stephen Stills, among recent 
tours, went that route and it worked well. ‘The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down,” “Cripple Creek,” 
“Tears of Rage,” ‘Wheels of Fire’ and ‘‘Chest 
Fever” are precisely the reasons a Band audience 
exists and not to do at least some of these superb num- 
bers would have been to slight the group's fans. 

At the same time, it is disturbing that this set has 
remained the same for over five full years. No matter 
how brilliantly The Band does ‘‘The Weight” or ‘‘W.S. 
Walcott’s Medicine Show,” one has to wonder why it 
has chosen to remain so solidly in the past, to the point 
of including only two songs — “Ophelia,” “It Makes 
No Difference” — from its latest album. It smacks of a 
group hanging onto past artistic achievements and 
en lories, as if to let go and stretch out would some- 

ow destabilize its musical existence. 


FOR THE MOST part — and to a surprising degree, 
given the elements — The Band did play excellently on 
Friday. Robbie Robertson has rarely sounded better 
on guitar. Levon Helm remains a crack drummer and 
a superb vocalist, giving real drive to tunes like ‘The 
Weight.” Rick Danko is a superior bass player and 
Garth Hudson fills on keyboards and horns with assur- 
ance and skill. Only Richard Manuel, whose once- 
effective voice is now almost totally gone, struggled 
with the music. 

That does not, however, ease the disappointment of 
all this backward-looking. It is one thing for The Band 
to mine the past for its themes, but it is another entire- 
iy to make its own past its present. A group with the 
talent of The Band could do so much more. 


26, 1976 


vin. 


artists, The Band, will be featured in a 90-minute special on ‘’The 

ur’ this Thursday, August 26th on KEZY-F'M at 10 P.M. The liv 

taped at the Carter Baron Amphitheater in Washington, D.C., includes all of The , 
last 


al 


and their newest single release, “‘Twilight"’. A new album, ‘The Best of The Band”, is 
out in September. The legendary group is shown here in Woodstock prior to their leaving 


their recent national tour. (Left to right: Robbie Robertson, Richard Manuel, Levon Helm, 
Rick Danko and Garth Hudson) 
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the Same Old... 


HUBBARD’S SEXTET opened the program when 
organist Jimmy McGriff fatlee te arrive; well school- 
cd in ail che curtently populér jazz-rock inak devices, 
they opened with a trio of tunes from Hubbard's soon- 
to-be-released LP. The most impressive of these was 
“Neo Terra,” a hard-edged melody laid down over 
bassist Charles Meeks’ Stanley Clarke-ish ostinato. 
David Garfield, on electric piano, successfully evoked 
the sound of Herbie Hancock with his right hand oc- 
tave figures. Hubbard himself was technically prodi- 
gious but glib and uninspired, treating ‘‘First Light,” 
one of his biggest hits, with perfunctory swagger. 

Turrentine, displaying the virile, gutsy tenor sound. 
that garnered him Billboard magazine's top jazz honors 
last year, was definitely the class of the bill, but that is 
qualified praise: his sextet, apparently aimed at a 
portion of the disco-soul market, strives for a lush, ° 
glossy sound, but shows a few too many rough edges to’ 
carry it off. 


INTERESTINGLY, the high point of their set was 
“Gibraltar,” a tune penned by Hubbard during his 
first flirtations with rock-derived elements. Strong. 
solos by Turrentine and guitarist Eric Saunders over. 
the tasteful drumming of J.T. Lewis marked the. 
evening's best performance. > 

The hall was far from full, though there was plenty 
of Saturday night enthusiasm from those who braved - 
the beautiful weather to attend. In fact, there was - 
often more energy in the audience than on the stage. ° 
Which brings us to the moral of the story (Creed Tay- - 
lor take note!): Selling out now does not guarantee a 
sell-out in the future. 


C-4 Tae Washington Star Monday, July 19, 1976 





July 18, 1976 
Lenox, Massachusetts 
Music Inn 


Also on the bill: The Berkshire Eagle, Moniay, July 19, 1976 


Henry Gross 
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ON THE LAWN AT 


MUSIC INN 


IN THE BERKSHIRES, LENOX, MASS. 





SUNDAY, JULY 18, 4 P.M, 
$5 In Advance/$6.50 At Gate 


THE BAND 


& HENRY GROSS 
_ SATURDAY, JULY 24, 5 P.M. 
DOC & MERLE WATSON 


Leon Redbone 


PUS JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 
. & THE SOUR MASH BOYS 


SATURDAY, JULY 31, 5PM 
An Evening With 


DONOVAN 
WITH ‘JIVA’ 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 5PM 


JOHN PRINE 
RY COODER 


$5 IN ADVANCE/S6 AT GATE/UNLESS OTHERWISE SHOWN 
TICKETS & INFORMATION AT MUSIC INN 413-637-2200 

AND TICKETRON IN MASS 617-542-5491/IN NY-CONN 212-541-7290 

BY MAIL STMPD ENY & CATFD CHCK OR MO TO TWILIGHT/BOX 974/LEWOX. MASS 01240 
BY CAR MASS PIKE EXIT 2/AT 20 WEST/RT 7 SOUTH/BEAN HILL AD/ FOLLOW SIGNS 

Tix also al Suawberries/Out-cl-Town/Phoanix/ Good Bodies /Changes/Wax'a —— 
Faces of Earth/Country Comlort/Cutiers 2/M&M/Staieway-to-Heaven/ Record ¥. 

RAIN OT NEXT DAY/GRASS SEATING/BLANKETS-PICNICS OK/NO PETS—CA rriNG 





Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

It Makes No Difference 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Twilight 

Ophelia 

Tears of Rage 

Forbidden Fruit 

This Wheel's on Fire 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Up on Cripple Creek 

Life Is a Carnival 


Notes: 
Audience recording. 


Music review 





ee Mark Michell 

THE BAND, appearing before a crowd of 7.100, played their music for almost an 
hour and a half despite the delay of their sound equipment at this Sunday-afternoon 
concert at the Music Inn in Stockbridge. 


Vibrani music by The Band 


By Ken Marks 


THE BAND. one of North 
‘merica’s premier rock groups. 
payed a set at the Music Inn 
“ist Night that was somewhat 
compromised in terms of quan- 
lity if not in quality. Twilight 
Series outlets stopped selling 
lickets 24 hours before show- 
iime, and 7.100 people jammed 
the grounds on a sunny late-af- 
terncon. 

It was pretty much a logisti- 
cal miracle that the Band got on 
at all, actually. Because of a 
breakdown in Baltimore (good 
name for a song}, the Band's 
sound truck didn’t arrive until 
opener Henry Gross’s set was 
almost over. During _ inter- 
mission. the trucking Moses 
parted the sea of humanity and 
backed the 30-foot tractor-trail- 
er Slowly down the steep hili to 
the stage. 

The crew managed to gel the 
fiand on by 8:15, two hours af- 
ter Gross ended. and the mix 
‘as excellent considering the 

‘cessary elimination of a 

und check. But the music had 

stop at 9:30. and an hour and 
quarter is a_ considerably 
orter, length of time than the 
ind usually plays.‘ The large 
idience accepted this circum- 
:ance.with surprising good na- 
iure. 
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Because their music is still so 
‘brant. one hesitates to cal) the 
!tand “those grand old men of 
rack." but the phrase comes to 
iiind nonetheless. Whatever 
*punk"’ image the Band main- 
‘ains is provided center stage 
iv bassist Rick Danko and gui- 
\.rist. Robbie Robertson. But 
\hey are surrounded and oult- 


numbered by the patriarchal 
visages of pianist Richard 
Manuel. drummer Levon Helm 
and organist Garth Hudson. 

Canadian by origin. the Band 
played the South as the Hawks 
behind Ronnie Hawkins in the 
early ‘60s. teamed up with Bob 
Dylan for touring and recording 
in the mid-60s (and again in 
1974). and launched their own 
recording career. For a group 
of such longevity. it’s worth not- 
ing that the Band has released 
only five complete albums of 
original material. almost all of 
it written by Robertson. 


Two of those albums — the 
first two, ‘Music From Big 
Pink" and “‘The Band" — are 


generally considered to be rock 
classics. and fully half of the 14- 
song program was taken from 
those records. | prefer in con- 
certs to get a greater emphasis 
on the new directions a group is 
moving. The time element was 
probably a factor in cutting 
down the musical range. and. 
anyway. when such good songs 
are so well performed. there 


really isn’t much to complain‘ 


about. 
The set began with “Don't Do 


[t."". Motown's Holland-Dozier- 


Holland composition. Manuel 
sang lead on **The Shape I'm 
n.”’ Danko. playing a bass with 
frets for a change. took the lead 
on “It Makes No Difference." 
the first of three from the 
Band's latest album. “Northern 
Lights-Southern Cross." That 
number featured a solo on a 
miniature sax by Hudson. 
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The Band has such a unified 
group identity that on record 
it’s often difficult to tell who 
sings what. That made it all the 


more fun to see that while most 
of “The Weight" is sung by 
Helm. Danko takes that one 
conical verse about “Jack. my 
dog." A rather severe hoarse- 
ness on the part of Manuel be- 
came evident as he sang “King 
Harvest.” 

Then came a new. unrecorded 
song called. [ll guess. 
“Twilight."” Danko on lead voc- 
al, and the closest the Band has 
come to doing reggae. ‘*Oph- 
elia’’ followed. featuring a syn- 
thesizer—guitar duet. 

After ‘Tears of Rage” and 
“Forbidden Fruit.” the Band hit 
the set's highest energy level 
with “Wheels On Fire.’ Here. 
Robertson best displayed the 
jagged. wrenching style that 
makes his guitar leads among 
rock’s finest. 

“The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down" segued into the or- 
gan solo that introduces ‘Chest 
Fever.’ and the Band left the 
stage after “Up On Cripple 
Creek."’ For the encore. ‘Life 
ts a Carnival."’ they were joined 
by two comrades from the 
Woodstock community of musi- 
cians. Paul Butterfield on har- 
monica and Howard Johnson on 
euphonium. . 

; oo - & 

Henry Gross's opening’ set 
was a tight. well-played pro- 
gram of power rockers and soft 


-ballads that didn’t particularly 


excite the big crowd. but didn't 
turn it off either. 

Gross sings and plays guitar. 
taking his band (another guitar. 
bass and drums) through famil- 
jar rock riffs. but with an en- 
thusiasm that conveys the mes- 
sage of rock’s power-through- 
simplicity. Among the many 
good qualities of his strong. 
flexible voice is one of the best 
falsettos in the business. 

Gross performed compositions 
from his four solo albums (he 
used to be in Sha-Na-Na). He is 
currently enjoying the success 
of his first hit single. “Shan- 
non." a tear-jerker using Beach 
Boys-type harmonies. The live 
performance proved significant- 
ly richer and less saccharine 
than the recorded version. 

The group hit full stride on 
“Southern Band."* a showcase 
for Gross's guitar. as part of a 
connected. four-song. hard-rock 
finale. 


=i 


CROWD OF 7,100 turned out yesterday at the Mu- 
sic Inn to hear concert by The Band. The Music Inn 
stopped selling tickets” 


4—The Transcript, Tuesday, July 20, 1976 
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24 hours in advance. The Band er Henry 


The Berkshire — Monday, July 19, 1976— 25 


Bran 
Mark Mutchell 


performed two hours later than it was scheduled to be- 


sound equipment was lost in Baltimore. Sing- 
Gross was also on the bill, Review on Page 7. 
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7000 fans attend ‘The Band’s’ concert — 


By RICHARD TASKIN 

LENOX — The Band, one of rock 'n' 
roll's most critically celebrated and 
cerebral groups, attracted a sellout 
crowd of over 7,000 to the Lenox Music 
Inn Sunday evening. 

After their abbreviated 75 minute 
set, one was once again able to ap- 
preciate the adulation “‘The Band”’ 
inspires among knowledgeable rock 
fans, but their stage demeanor and 
lack of vibrant new material raises 
some serious questions about their 
well-being and the future of the music 
they play So heroically. 

At various times Sunday evening, I 
had serious doubts whether The Band 
would perform at all. Concert gates 
were not opened until just after 4 p.m. 
because the Band's equipment truck 
had broken down in Baltimore early 
Sunday morning and had not arrivad 
yet. 

After another one hour delay eary 
Gross opened the show with a coolly 
received one hour set. Gross is at the 
end of a long and no doubt satisfying 
tour during which he has become a 
star. His forte seems to be imitating 
musical styles and vocal mannerisms 


IN FROSTED 


i remove seeds. Put through a food 
Divide among 4 tall galsses. 
lass. 


ON COOLER 


eberries among 4 tall galsses. Add a 
h glass. Fill glasses with gingerale. 








which have been successful in the past 
and are instantly familiar to rock 
audiences. His tenor vocals fall 
somewhere between Jesse Colin 
Young and Car] Wilson, often soun- 
ding close enough to either to do Rich 
Little proud, but he is incapable of 
matching the passion of the former 
and the beauty of the latter's voice. 


After the conclusion of Gross’s set, 
Lenox officials were faced with the 
herculean task of moving hundreds of 
people towards the center of the lawn 
while ‘'The Band's equipment trailer 
was delicately backed down the steep 
hill which descends towards the 
Lenox stage. Then ‘'The Band's” 
stage crew scrambled to set up the 
group’s expensive and very heavy 
equipment, which included a light 
show besides the usual array of in- 
struments. Without the benefit of a 
sound check, the stage was finally 
prepared for ‘The Band's’ entrance 
around 8:15 p.m., which was almost 
two hours after Gross left the stage. 

When ‘‘The Band” released its first 
album, “Music From Big Pink” in 
1967, their fellow musicians, critics, 
and their fans were stunned by the 
depth of the music. The Band's many 
years on the road had paid off hand- 
somely, and the result was the suc- 
cessful fusion of countless genres of 
American music into a unique and 
distinctive sound. The interplays of 
vocals between verses, Robertson's 
guitar playing, Garth Hudson's 
keyboards and horns, Rich Danko's 
eerie vocals, and Levon Helm's two- 
fisted drumming made the Band 
rock's most respected group. 

The Band" opened the set with the 
same tune which opens its live album 
of a few years back, a Holland-Dozier- 
Holland composition ‘Baby Don't Do 
It." The song received a slightly 
looser treatment than the album 
version Sunday evening, but the song 
has aged well since Marvin Gaye first 
sung it several years back, Still ‘‘The 
Band" was forced to pay a price for 
not being able to conduct a sound 
check as guitars and microphones 
occasionally squawked. 

When ‘The Band" lazily went into 
“The Weight,"’ best heard on its first 
album “Big Pink,’’ it became evident 
the group was not nearly as com- 
mitted to performing songs as the last 
time I saw them, which was at 
Watkins Glen about three years ago. 


Another major problem which 
hampered ‘‘The Band's’ per- 
formance Sunday evening was best 
exemplified by the performance of 
Tears of Rage,"’ a song co-written by 
Richard Manuel and Bob Dylan. In 
Dylan's original 1967 recording he 
gave one of his angriest and 
frightening vocals. When Manuel 
stumbled into the opening bars of the 
song onstage Sunday, the effect was 
equally chilling because of the ob- 
vious decimation of Manuel's voice. 
His dead drunk vocals transformed 
the tone of the song from one of rage 
to one of resignation and even 
lamentation. 

Manuel's problems 
dramatically effect the overall 
lightness of ‘'The Band's" sound. 
After 15 years together onstage, one 
can almost hear gears clicking as 


did not 


each musician plays all the right 
notes with few frills. Robbie Robert- 
son's guitar work was as piercing and 
impressive as ever, on such standards 
as ‘Cripple Creek,’ “Don't Do It,”’ 
and ‘Wheels on Fire.” Bass player 
Rich Danko is the only real showman 
in the group, thumping out bass lines 
with enthusiasm and obvious joy. His 
bizarre falsettos have always 
provided deft comic touches. 

A quick look at burly organist Garth 
Hudson serves as a reminder that the 
Banc has been together 15 years. His 
organ solo preceeding ‘‘Chest Fever”’ 
combines classical music and more 
mundane melodies he probably 
learned from the piano player in a 
New Orleans bordello. 

For me, Levon Helm has always 
been the star of the group. He sings 
most of ‘‘The Band's” standards with 
gusto and he is capable of conveying 
as much passion as any rock singer. 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down’ is perhaps his showpiece vocal 
number. The song is sung from the 
perspective of a young Southerner, 
and his moral indignation at the 
subjugation of the South by the North 
is clearly conveyed. The song appeals 
to America’s love of a rebel, and 
suggests that our history is far more 
complex than we often wish to 
imagine. I, for one, admit that my 
view of the American South was 
irrevocably changed the first time I 
heard it. 

Each number was enthusiastically 
received by the Lenox audience. 
When ‘The Band” first left the stage 
after a highly-charged, sing-a-long 
version of ‘Cripple Creek,’’ which 
seemed a legitimate expression of 
affection. For their encore, “Life Is a 
Carnival." “The Band" was joined 
onstage by Howard Johnson on 
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461 Horth St. 


“Pittufield’s Mout Musical Store” 


euphonium and Paul Butterfield on 
harmonica. When the concert ended, 
due to a 9:30 curfew, the Band seemed 
to be gaining intensity with each 
number. 

Most of the material “The Band” 
performed Sunday evening came 
from its first two albums, in fact, they 
barely touched upon most of the 
materials contained in the four 
albums which followed ‘Big Pink’’ 
and ‘‘The Band.” ' 

In any case, I wonder where ‘‘The- 
Band” goes from here. Will the group: 
ever again be able to create a body of: 
work Satisfactory to the group and its‘ 
fans or will the work be overshadowed: 
by the magnitude of the first two: 
albums? 

The lukewarm critical and com-' 
mercial reception of its most recent: 
release, ‘Northern Lights, Southern: 
Cross," does not augur well for the- 
future. 
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July 20, 1976 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 


Casino Arena 
Also on the bill: 
Aztec Two-Step 


JULY 15 AT 7PM AND 10PM 


THE BAND 
AZTEC TWO STEP 


JULY 17 AT OP 





CHUCK BERRY 


JULY 20 AT OPM 
PLEASE NOTE DATE CHANGE. 


THE BAND 
AZTEC TWO STEP 








j U CASING ARENA €8 ASBURY PARK 


JOHN SCHER PRESENTS 3 715 1@6% A. 
THE BAND 2 10:05P 
ON THE BOAROWALKE : '@G.A, 
; NO REFI/EX: $5571, GEN 
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Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

It Makes No Difference 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Twilight 

Ophelia 

Tears of Rage 

Forbidden Fruit 

This Wheel’s on Fire 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Up on Cripple Creek 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Life Is a Carnival 


Notes: 
Originally scheduled for July 15. 


In-house video available on YouTube. 


By MARTY PACKIN 
Press Staff Writer 
ASBURY PARK — Boardwalk rock concerts are being 
canceled left and right due to poor ticket sales, but bring in a 
quality act and you'll be turning people away al! day 
Such was the case at the Casino Arena last night where 


the Band — yes, THE Band, Bob Dylan's personal quintet — 
_—_oeo—::.—n n ;: Oe ee eee - _=_—_— ee 


Opinion 


OT 000 HM ee 
played to a capacity house. The Casino holds something like 


3,500 and that many at least showed up. There was barely 
room to scratch an itch 


NOT MUCH has been heard from the Band — easily one 
of rock and roll’s premiere acts — in the last few years. And, 
if you happened to sit in the wrong place at the Casino, you 
still wouldn't hear much from the Band 

If only something could be done about the acoustics over 
there. John Scher knows his business and it’s probably safe 
to say he has done just about all he can with the place. Just 
stay out of the balcony. Everything that floats up there ts 
distorted 

It almost borders on the sacrilegious to have the Band 
play under such conditions. But down on the main floor, if 
you wanted to sit on the main floor — where there are no 
seats — the sound situation was a bit better 

The Band consists of five super talents. Four Canadians 
and one American — J. Robbie Robertson, Garth Hudson, 
Levon Helm, Richard Manuel and Rick Danko. Helm’s the 
American and the group's best vocalist. Robertson's the 
songwriter — one of the best — and, according to Dylan, the 
world’s greatest mathematically oriented lead guitarist. He 
plays with slide rule precision 

They opened up with “Don’t Do It’ and continued non- 
stop with things like ‘“The Weight,”’ “King Harvest,"’ Dylan's 
‘Tears of Rage’ and “Wheels on Fire’’ and Robertson's 
masterpiece, “The Night They Drove Ole Dixie Down,” a 
melancholy Civil War tale 


The Band: 


ee 
WMI OURITITL 





Betty Lyon, Southside Johnny's wife, and Asbury Jukes 
kevboards man Kevin Kavanaugh stood in the rear of the 
baleony, complaining about the acoustics and they left after a C 
few numbers =] 

BUT THE MUSIC was soothing and it could almost mak: 
you forget the monstrous crowd, heat and sound distortions 

A group of about 40 persons had the right idea. They se! 
up camp on the beach just north of the Casino, where the 
music was softer, but clearer 

Perched on blankets, caressed by cool breezes, they took 
in a free concert. The only thing missing was the visua 
aspect. But the Band’s not very theatrical. One glance ts 
really enough. They switch instruments a great deal, but 
while they play, they're relatively still, bobbing and weaving 
here and there to the beat 

And when a song ended, the few dozen on the beach 
would politely applaud 

The group itself was strongest on tried-and-true materia 
— such as “The Shape I'm In." And they did things from just 
about all their albums on back to the first, ‘‘Music from Big 
Pink.’’ Some of the newer things were unfamiliar and 
somewhat out of place in the current disco dominated market 
where brass is commonplace 

Brass instruments — besides the clarinet Garth Hudson 
picks up and blows every now and then — are uncommon 
with the Band 


MEANWHILE. as far as rock and roll is concerned, i 
looks like Convention Hall — down at the other end of the 
boardwalk — will be dark for the rest of the summer 

Scher produced concerts at both the Casino and Con 
vention Hall last summer, but was outbid on the latter this 
year. While Convention Hall may not be the ideal rock hal! 
it’s a lot better than the Casino 

A suggestion, then. Since the guys who had been putting 
on shows at Convention Hall are apparently oul, why not 
move the rest of your shows, Johnny, from the Casino to 
Convention Hall? Would that be possible? It would be nice 


AssBury Park PRESS 


Wed., July 21, 1976 


July 21, 1976 
Essex Junction, Vermont 


Champlain Valley Fairgrounds 
Also on the bill: 


: wy The Burlington Sree Press 


Thursdoy, July 22, 1976 
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Concert Trouble 
May End Shows 


ESSEX JUNCTION — Edward 
Eurich, manager of the Champlain 
Valley Fair Grounds, said he will 
recommend the executive board re- 
fuse permission for further concerts 
there this summer following several 
incidents during Wednesday’s per- 
formance by the rock group The 
Band which drew between 5,000 and 
7,500 people. ? 

One deputy sheriff was treated by 
the Essex Rescue Squad en route to 
the Medical Center Hospital after an 
apparently toxic substance was 
thrown in his face, according to 
authorities. A hospital spokeswoman 
said the substance had not been 
identified and the officer was being 
treated late Wednesday night. 

Another member of the county 
sheriff's department was clubbed on 
the side of the head with a flashlight 
_ during a gate-crashing incident, a 
' sheriff's departmentspokesman said. 
| A policeman at the concert said 
> there had been trouble early in the 
+ evening when a group of youths who 
_ had lost their ticket stubs tried to 
» return after intermission. He said 
, policemen let them in, but the chief 
_ of security asked the Essex police to 
\ stand by with tear gas in case of 
, further trouble, the officer said. 
Eurich said he believes the board 
’ should no longer allow the grounds 
- to be used for events which attract as 
many as 5,000 people “to the center 
of the community here.” 
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August 20, 1976 
Santa Cruz, California 


Civic Auditorium 
Also on the bill: 
Sasha and Yuri 


Santa Cruz Sentinel 


Wednesday, August 18, 1976 

























The Band 
Plays Here 
Friday 


The Band, one of the top 
musical groups to emerge 
from the 1960's, will per- 
form in concert at the Civic 
Auditorium Friday evening, 
sponsored by BHIG Produc 
lions 

The Canadian groups 
unique amalgam of folk, 
rock and northern country 
sounds first attracted Bob 
Dylan's attention, and after 
backing him on several 
albums, the Band took off on 
their own high-flying career 

Tickets for the show are 
going fast at Odyssey Re- 
cords and all BASS tcket 
outlets. 


4—Santa Cruz Sentinel 


Sunday, August 22, 1976 


‘The Band’ 
Scores A Hit 


By GREG BEEBE 
Sentinel Réviewer 


The only band to see Friday 
night was The Band at the 
Santa Cruz civic auditorium. 

Bob Dylan’s former touring 
group and a Soviet pair called 
Sasha and Yuri team joined to 
bring off the summer's finest 
piece of concert work. A large 
Santa Cruz turnout responded 
with several standing ovations. 

The Band, most widley 
known as the group which ac- 
companied Dylan on his most 
recent world tour, is a very 
talented group of musicians in 
its own right. They are a 
mature, polished bunch. Any 
band that plays with the great 
Bob Dylan has got to be good. 

The actual Band is five mem- 
bers strong, but a powerful 
horn section and assorted ex- 
tras swelled Friday night’s 
Stage attendance to 11] persons. 
Levon Helm bolts down The 
Band at drums, with Robbie 
Robertson and Rick Danko a 
one-two punch on guitar and 
bass. Garth Hudson and Rich- 
ard Manuel handle the key- 
boards and special effects, 
while the unsung horn section 
brings them all together. 

The brass in Friday 
evening’s performance had 
never appeared in concert with 
The Band before, and were 
using the Santa Cruz date as a 
warm-up for a big gig with The 
Band in Los Angeles later this 
month. Late in the show, the 
horn section received a stand- 
ing ovation, one of many on the 
night. 

The horns were really pump- 
ing when The Band opened its 
first set with ‘Don’t Do it,” a 
song which had much of the 
crowd bouncing about 30 sec- 


onds after it started. They kept 
bouncing all night. 

Throughout the performance, 
The Band just kept coming up 
with one solid song after anoth- 
er. Tunes like ‘‘The Shape I’m 
In’’ and ‘‘The Night They Drove 
Dixie Down’’ were even better 
than the group’s studio ver- 
sions, with a newer, more pro- 
gressive approach. 

The Band packed the second 
half of the show with songs like 
the foot-stomping “Down On 
Cripple Creek,” and ‘‘Life Is A 
Carnival.’’ One of the band’s 
most popular songs, ‘‘Stage 
Fright,’’ was preceded by an 
eerie organ solo by Manuel. 
Lights from the stage projected 
Manuel’s keyboard on the civic 
ceiling. 

Winding it up with melodies 
like ‘“‘Northern Lights, South- 
ern Cross’ and ‘Forbidden 
Fruit,’’ The Band closed by 
telling Santa Cruz it would ‘‘See 
You Later.’’ That they did, for 
the civic crowd brought The 
Band back for a single encore. 

Sasha and Yuri, a little 
known Soviet rock-folk group, 
was a pleasant surprise. Most 
of the civic audience expected 
the Russian rockers to appear 
with a hammer and sickle and 
broken English. It turned out 
that they spoke and played in 
fluent English, finishing their 
set with the Beatle’s ‘‘Eight 
Days A Week,”’ probably one of 
the first rock and roll songs the 
Russian group ever heard in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Russians also had some 
interesting information to re- 
late about the record industry, 
or lack of it, in the Soviet 
Unicn. Records in Russia, said 
Sasha and Yuri, are a rare 
commodity and cost upwards of 
$100 per disc. 


August 23, 1976 
August 24, 1976 
August 25, 1976 
Los Angeles, California 


Greek Theatre 
Also on the bill: 
Leon Redbone 


23": 

Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

The Weight 

This Wheel's on Fire 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Ophelia 

Up on Cripple Creek 

Twilight 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Tears of Rage 

Stage Fright 

Life Is a Carnival 


24". 

Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

It Makes No Difference 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Ophelia 

Up on Cripple Creek 

Twilight 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Tears of Rage 

Stage Fright 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Ring Your Bell 

Rag Mama Rag 


25". 

Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

It Makes No Difference 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Forbidden Fruit 

This Wheel's on Fire 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Ophelia 

Up on Cripple Creek 

Twilight 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 
Tears of Rage 

Stage Fright 

Acadian Driftwood 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Life Is a Carnival 


Notes: 
Audience recordings of the 
2™ and 3™ shows. 


The shows were originally scheduled for 


August 13, 14 and 15. 


B4 The REGISTER 


REVIEW 
The Band 


Rocks On 


Hy VERN PERRY 
Hegister Maff Writer 

When asked to name the best 
rock groups around today most 
afficionados spout names like 
the Rolling Stones or the Who 

However. one group — more 
often than not passed over by 
fans and critics alike — de 
serves to be included right up 
there with all the others 

For the past 10 years The 
Band has managed to retain its 
integrity as a creative unit 
without prostituting tts music 
This was very evident during 
the group's recent three-night 
stand at the Greek Theatre 

The Band first gained recog 
nition a litthe more than 10 
years ago when its five mem 
bers served as backup musi 
cians for Bob Dylan when he 
went electric 


Inthat decade the four Cana 
dians — Robbie Robertson 
Garth Hudson, Richard Man 
vel and Rick Danko — and one 
American — Levon Helm 
have demonstrated an under 
standing of rock that many of 
today’s newcomers would be 
well advised to take note of 


The opening performance of 
The Band at the Greek did not 
peak as so many live rock 
performances do. Instead, the 
group started on a high pitch 
and continued getling higher 
and higher right through the 
encore more than (wo hours 


sen Me i nes Aa 


——— 


And the audience loved 
every minute of it 


By mixing selections from 
their seven albums The Band 
performed a cross section of 
styles that ranged from pure 
rock and roll to country rock to 
folk rock 


Included in the opening 
Greek concert were popular 
selections such as “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
“Cripple Creek” and their first 
hit, “The Weight.” Also in 
cluded were such selections as 
“Ophelia,” “Stage Fright” and 
two Dylan songs, ‘This 
Wheel's on Fire’ and ‘Tears of 
hage ™ 


4s rock musicians the mem 
beis of The Band are without 
con.pare. Robertson's guitar 
wort is dynamic without being 
overdowering and Danko's 
bass playing is neither too 
heavy nor too light. Hudson's 
work on the organ is moving 
withou! becoming overbearing 
and fils well with Manuel's 
playing; of the piano. Helm 
carries the beat effectively on 
the drums 


Unlite many rock groups, 
The Band does not play favo- 
rites when it comes to vocals. 


Every member of the group 


gets his chance and performs 
well 


later 


Concerts in review 


The Band: A real pleaser 


By RICK SHERWOOD 


Through the years The Band 
has proven itself among that sma! 
handful of artistically progressive 
and musically innovative rock 
groups, indeed topping any list 
limited to non-British entries. 
From back-up musicians for 
Ronnie Hawkins and later Bob 
Dylan to superstar status in their 
own rights, these five players 
have remained consistently enter- 
taining. 


Opening night at the Greek The- 
atre was no exception. 

Presenting a people-pleasing 
package of tunes dating back to 
1968's “Music from Big Pink,” the 
group's first recorded solo ven- 
ture, The Band once again gave its 
audience a truly memorable eve- 
ning of rock at its finest. 

Bringing with them the horn 
charts that made “Rock of Ages” a 
classic, they relied heavily on that 
1972 live release throughout their 
two-hour plus show. The Band isa 
refreshing rarity in rock in that 
they perform what people want to 
hear rather than forcing their own 


musical wHims upom the paying 
public. 

Opening easy with “Don't Do 
It," they boogied their way 
through such favorites as “The 
Shape I'm In," “The Weight," and 
“The Night They Drove O!d Dixie 
Down" segued into “Across the 
Great Divide,” each exceeding the 
preceding in intensity and 
cohesiveness. 


They clused set one with “Ophil- 
lia,” a blend of heavy southern 
rock and heavy Dixeland jazz (the 
latter added by a four-member 
brass section). It was an interest- 
— that worked quite 
well. 

The second set, too, was nothing 
less than brilliant. Most notable 
selections here included “Cripple 
Creek.” “Twilight” (their latest 
single), “W.S. Walcott Medicine 
Show,” “Stage Fright.” and “Life 
Is a Carnival.” 

The Band's lead vocals are han- 
dled by three of the group's mem- 
bers, Levon Helm (drums), Rich- 
ard Manuel (piano), and Rick 
Danko (bass). Though it’s Helm 


and Manuel who take over on most 
tunes, Danko provides the most 
inspirat:ona!l sound. Others in the 
group are songwriter-mastermind 
Robbie Robertson (lead guitar) 
and Garth Hudson (organ). Al}, it 
should be added, are very able mu- 
sicians. Robertson and Danko in 
particular. 
Opening the show was Leon 
Redbone. Sounding !ike a mix be- 
tween an old, black bluesman and 
Ry Cooder, his set fit the fun mood 
of the evening quite well. To get 
an indication of what his perform- 
ance is like, picture the entire 
(Sreek Theatre catching fire and a 
seated Leon continuing his sing- 
ing totally unaffected by the entire 
spectacle. You'll have to see him to 
Know what I mean. 


The engagement ends tonight. 
Seats may stil! be available 
(there's no explaining for taste), 
but after the last two night's 
shows it’s doubtful. 





August 29, 1976 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


Music Inn 
Also on the bill: 
The Richie Furay Band 


= ROBERT MILLER & NEW AUDIENCES PRESENT = 


music Inn | 


IN THE BERKSHIRES. LENOX. MASS. 


SATURDAY/AUG 28/5 PM 
(Rain Ot Sep 1) 


JIMMY 
CLIFF 


Presented in Assoc. 
With WBCN-FM 
in His Only 
New England Concert! 
SPECIAL GUEST 


A 
DREE 
Formerly of McKendree Spring 


SUNDAY/AUG 29/4PM 
(Rain Dt Aug 30) 
Returning By 
Popular Demand!!! 


SPECIAL GUEST 


PRATT 


SUNDAYI/SEP 5/4PM 
(Rain Dt Sep 6) 


TUNA 


SPECIAL GUEST 
To Be Announced 


$5 IN ADVANCE/S6.50 AT THE GATE 
M ae INN 413-637-2200 AND 
N Gir: 542- -5491/212- -541- 7230 

6: Strawber own/Phoe 

—— Changes /Amnst Faces Of Earth/Westr acer 

$ ood Bodies/No Hampton: Country Comfort 

bar dye. panos wren Bah rgtonenegt may 

tairwy-lo- 


mai rtathek wl S71/Lsnox Madiz40 


One THESE (OCR SeTLITS 0 OSs 8 Coe 
Reems Lomeraye bo setemet 0 of fear Pee 
tyne _ Vien fag EE ee 


Ring Your Bell 

The Shape I'm In 

The Weight 

It Makes No Difference 


King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 


Ophelia 
Stage Fright 


The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 


Across The Great Divide 
Twilight 

Up on Cripple Creek 
The Genetic Method 
Chest Fever 

Life Is a Carnival 
Forbidden Fruit 

This Wheel's on Fire 


The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 


Notes: 
Audience recordings. 








TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE FOR: 
Thursday, August 19, 6:30PM 


SUNSET CONCERT 


Grover Washington Jr., George Benson, 
_ Larry Coryell & Eleventh House, Pleasure 
B.U. Nickerson Field, Boston — 


Saturday, Aug. 28, 5PM 


JIMMY CLIFF 


Music Inn, Lenox, Mass. 


Sunday, Aug. 29, 4PM 
THE BAND & RICHIE FURAY 


sic Inn, Lenox, Mass. 
Wednesday, Sept. 1, 6:30PM 





SUNSET CONCERT 
THE BAND, TOM RUSH 


& Special 
8.U. Nickerson Field, Boston 


Sunday, Sept. 5, 4PM 
HOT TUNA 


Music Inn, Lenox, Mass: 


Boston Phoenix Classified Office 
: 536 Comm. Ave., Boston 


Guests 


12 —The Berkshire Eagle, Monday, August 30, 1976 


Music review 






































Rock ’n’ roll spirit with the Band 


By Ken Marks 


THE BAND returned to the 
Music Inn yesterday just six 
weeks after their last appear- 
ance here. and played a set al- 
most identical to the first one in 
terms of material. In terms of 
performance, however, there 
was a noticeable difference be- 
tween the two concerts. Every 
song yesterday was infused with 
the fire of a rock 'n’ roll spirit 
that was somewhat dimmer the 
first time around. 

The Band's set marked the 
climax of an active weekend af- 
ter three weeks’ layoff in the 


Twilight Series. The programs 
of Jimmy Cliff and Fran 
McKendree on Saturday and the 
Band and Richie Furay yes- 
terday drew a total of 8,000 
people to the Music Inn. 


~ “ + 
Furay’s group was impressive 
in its warm-up role. The singer- 
songwriter’s career spans al- 
most 10 years. through Buffalo 
Springfield. Poco and the SHF 
Band. He has always possessed 


one of rock's most distinctive 
high voices, but he’s got more 
hard-edged power behind it now 
than ever before. The six musi- 
cians with him have both the fi- 
nesse and the punch to provide 
the perfect setting for his songs. 


“Over and Over Again,"’ a new. 


composition with a soft, dreamy 
section followed by a loud slice 
of mean, was particularly ex- 
hilirating. 

And then the Band put the 
capper on. Their image — de- 
rived from a good proportion of 
their work — is strongly tied to 
the rural South. But yesterday 
they were a tough city band, 
pure and simple. There was a 
dirty, steely force to everything 
they did, from Rick Danko’s 
desperate vocals on ‘It Makes 
No Difference’ to Richard 
Manuel's growling vocals and 
Levon Helm's gutsy precision 
drumming on ‘King Harvest’’ 
to Garth Hudson's inspired pi- 
ano pounding on “The Weight’’ 
to Rebbie Robertson's primal 
Bo Diddley energy chording on 
‘Life Is a Carnival.” 


The only new additions to the 
set were the opening number, 
“Ring Your Bell" (which re- 
placed “Don’t Do It") and 
“Across the Great Divide.” It 
was impossible to tell how 
many in the audience were 
repeaters from the sold-out July 
date, and how many of those 
may have been disappointed to 
hear a repeat of the first con- 
cert. Personally. it's a set I 
could stand to hear again and 
again with the Band as hot as 
they were yesterday. 


* * * 


On Saturday, the Music Inn 
was the site of what was billed 
as a “live recording session" in 
“his only New England appear- 
ance.’ In putting together a 
new Jimmy Cliff album, his 
record company will also tape 
his concert in Central Park 
tonight. Based on what came 
out of the Music Inn speakers, 
they better get a load of good 
takes in New York or think 
about abandoning the project. 

Cliff arrived in the Berkshires 
early in the week for some ex- 
tensive rehearsals before the 
taping. bul on stage. his seven- 
men band, the Jamaican Ex- 
perience, was generally sluggish 
and flat. This impression may 
have been due. in part. to a 
muddier, more  bottom-heavy 
mix than I'm used to hearing at 
the Music Inn. It's possible that 
the headphoned engineers were 
receiving a crisper sound than 


the audience was; it's also pos- 
sible that it was just an ‘‘off"’ 
performance, recording session 
or no. 

* * + 


Cliff was the first important 
exponent of the reggae music 
boom in this country (and it 
ain't truly pop until it’s pop in 
America). In the film ‘The 
Harder They Come,” he played 
Ivan, a singer who becomes a 
folk hero by eluding the law 
while his record climbs to No. |. 
The movie provided a fanciful 
but gritty vision of Jamaica. 
and the soundtack album was 
fresh and exciting. The film and 
the record earned an immediate 
cult following with their release 
in the States in 1973, and that 
following has been growing ever 
since. 

But somehow, Cliff himself 
has failed to grow in popularity 
as fast as the music he in- 
troduced. Bob Marley and the 
Wailers. Toots and the Maytals 
and Burning Spear are all seil- 
ing more records than Cliff is 
today. He has a_ beautifully 
high, piercing voice (not heard 
to full advantage Saturday) and 
a great ear for writing catchy 
melodies. But. ironically, the 
rawer “roots’’ music of these 
other groups has caught on more 
strongly with the American 
public than has Cliff's seemingly 
more accessible blend. 
Professionally, that leaves 
Jimmy Cliff sitting in limbo. 





Robert Miller and 
_NewAudiences presents 


he 


ZHUSIC INN 
THE 

BAND 

BACK STAGE. 
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Jimmy Cliff, The Band at Music Inn 


By RICHARD S. TASKIN 


. LENOX — The Lenox Music Inn 
finally received a break from the 
weatherman this weekend and staged 
two successful concerts featuring 
Jamaican reggae star Jimmy Cliff 
and a return engagement by The 
Band. 

Jimmy Cliff possesses one of the 
finest voices in pop music, but pro- 
bably the majority of his audience of 
“about 3,500 Saturday evening first 
‘became familiar with Cliff thanks to 
the remarkable success of the film 
“The Harder They Come.” The film is 
a compelling story which reworks in a 
Jamaican context the familiar theme 
of the innocent country boy (played 
with much bravado by Cliff) who goes 
.to the city in search of fame and is in- 
stead forced to become an outlaw by a 
corrupt society. 

Cliff contributed four songs to the 
soundtrack of “The Harder They 
Come,” and the soundtrack album 
since its initial release in 1972 has 
become the definitive reggae primer. 

Jimmy Cliff apperas sensitive to the 
fact that much of his success as a 
singer is the result of his film. He 
danced onto the Lenox stage Saturday 
evening wearing a yellow suit with a 
bright star on his T-shirt, which is an 
‘almost exact duplication of his dress 
in the film. Cliff opened his well- 
received performance with “You Can 
Get It If You Really Want,’’ which is 
included in the soundtrack to his film. 
The Lenox audience responded ap- 
preciatively to Cliff's material and 
‘many people danced the night away to 
‘the syncopated beat. 

Jimmy Ciff sings vaguely political 
songs, so politicos who find little to 
choose these days between folk, which 
is mainly introspective, and rock, 
‘which tends to be self-indulgent, take 
solace in his music. During his breezy 
chatter between songs Cliff made fre- 
quent references to developing a 
‘philosophy of life.” 

In his songs, Cliff repeatedly ad- 


4 yiges us to simply endure pain and 
" ‘suffering, which will eventually make 
* our triumphs all the more satisfying. 


‘The titles of Cliff's songs — ‘The 
Harder They Come, The Harder They 
»Fall;" and “You Can Get It If You 
‘| Really Want,” or “But You Must Try, 
‘fry and Try, Try and Try,” a8 well as 
- his lyrics (‘Better to be a living dog, 
- Than a dead lion”) — seem to bear out 
' this notion. 
_. Of the Jamaican singers who have 
gained a following in America, Jim- 
my Cliff has the most melodious 
' voice. His version of the hymn-like 
“Many Rivers to Cross” Saturday 


“. evening offered ample proof that he is 


. a singer of great range and that he is 
‘capable of conveying tremendous 
emotional conviction. Cliff's band 
* “The Jamaican Experience” offered 
‘‘undynamic but competent support. 
, One could criticize Jimmy Cliff for not 
*‘yeleasing anything substantial since 
“The Harder They Come,” but after 


listening to his lengthy encore version 


of that epic pop tune Saturday evening - 


I could only feel a sense of gratitude 
for the opportunity to hear Jimmy 
Cliff sing. 

On Sunday evening The Band 
played a dazzling and yet stately two 
hour set which. had the near-capacity 
crowd of about 7,000 oblivious to the 
post-sunset winds which sent the mer- 
cury skidding into the high 50’s by the 
end of the show. Somehow the coolish 
weather seemed appropriate to The 
Rand’s music, which has a far more 
somber and August ring to it than that 
of most rock groups. 

Whereas their performance at the 
Music Inn earlier this summer 
seemed somewhat timid and con- 
fused, last night the Band played with 


the sort of gusto and confidence cap- 
tured on their live album, ‘Rock of 
Ages.” Lead guitarist Robbie Robert- 
son turned in repeated stunning and 
concise solos — he is truly an 
awesome rock guitarist. The Band's 
Standards such as “‘The Weight’’ and 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down’’. sounded more like American 
traditional music than ‘‘rock oldies.”’ 

In his excellent book “Mystery 
Train,’’ The Band's most articulate 
chronicler critic, Greil Marcus, points 
out that The Band’s music offers the 
listener the option of listening to an 
‘intense’ or ‘‘Mellow’’ sound. The 
Band’s performance last evening in- 
cluded elements of mellowness and in- 
tensity but overall transcended class- 
ification. 


Berkshire Quartet ends 
Music Mountain season 


FALLS VILLAGE, Conn. — The 
Berkshire Quartet’s 47th season at 
Music Mountain in Falls Village will 
end Saturday, Sept. 4 at 3 p.m. when 


Ward Davenny, chairman of the piano - 


department at the Yale University 
School of Music, will be guest artist. 


Mr. Davenny will be featured in the 
Bohemian composer Antonin 
Dvorak's Piano Quintet. Other works 
on the program include Beethoven's 
Quartet in A, Opus 18, No. 5 and 
Beversdorf's Quartet No. 1. 


A frequent visitor to Music 
Mountain, Mr. Davenny is also known 
as a featured performer at the Yale 
Summer School of Music concerts in 
Norfolk. 


The youngest student graduated 


from the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Mr. Davenny returned in 1954 to 
become its director, He has served in 
the same capacity at the Hartford 
School of Music and since 1960 has 
been Professor of Music at Yale. 

His career earned him Yale’s 
Charles M. Ditson Award for foreign 
study which gave him a year in Italy. 
His chamber music experience has 
included several years with the 
Alberni Trio, and his concerto recitals 
have included appearances with the 
Hartford Symphony and Cleveland 
Symphony orchestras. 


Two post-season concerts have been 
planned that include a free concert 
Saturday, Sept. 11 at 3 p.m. by the 
New York Renaissance Band. 

Organized in 1973, the New York 
Renaissance Band received the 
prestigious 1975 Walter W. Naumberg 
Award for excellence in Chamber 
music. The New York Times said that 
the young musicians produce ‘the 
sweetest dance music this side of the 
year 1250." They perform in costume 
on authentic instruments. 


A bicentennial program of ‘‘Music 
by and for Americans” has been 
arranged for the second post-season 
concert, Saturday, Sept. 18 at 3 p.m. 
as a benefit for Music Mountain. 
Admission will remain the same at $4. 


David Sackson, violin, and Dwight 
Peltzer, piano, will present works by 
19th-century composers like Miska 
Hauser, Louis Gottschalk and Henri - 
Vieuxtemps that reflect the influence 
of the “American experience’ on 
European visitors. 

‘Compositions by moderns like John 
Alden Carpenter, Alvin Brehm, 
William Kroll, Albert Spalding, Fritz 
Kreisler, and Samuel Gardner will 
also be heard. 

Music Mountain can be reached 
from Rte. 7 or from the junction of 
Rtes. 63 and 126 in Falls Village. 


Richard Wilbur’s poetry read 


PITTSFIELD~—Clara Park and 
Sheldon Rothberg will read the poems 
of Richard Wilbur at 8 p.m., Sept. 2 in 
the last of a series of summer 
readings held every Thursday at the 
Either/Or Bookstore, 122 North 
Street, Pittsfield. 

Clara Park, a member of the 
English faculty at Berkshire Com- 
munity College, is the author of The 


Siege and You Are Not Alone. In June 
she received an honorary Doctor of 
Letters from Williams College. 

Sheldon Rothberg, also a member 
‘of the BCC English department, has 
been the coordinator of ‘Poems of 
Our Moment,” poetry readings held 
at the college. 

Wine and cheese will be served, and 
the public is invited. 


August 31, 1976 
Toronto, Ontario 


CNE Bandstand 


Also on the bill: 
? 


Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

It Makes No Difference 

The Weight 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
Stage Fright 

The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

Twilight 

Ophelia 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

Life Is a Carnival 

This Wheel's on Fire 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 


Notes: 
Audience recording. 


Notes: 
Audience recording 


September 2, 1976 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Music Hall 
Also on the bill: 
Tom Rush 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR: 
Thursday, August 19, 6:30PM 
SUNSET CONCERT 
f cavy Coren & onal House, Pleasure 
6 .U. Nickerson Field, Boston 
Saturday, Aug. 28, 5PM 
JIMMY CLIFF 


Music Inn, Lenox, Mass. 


: Sunday, Aug. 29, 4PM 
THE BAND & RICHIE FURAY 
Music Inn, Lenox, Mass. 


Wednesday, Sept. 1, 6:30PM 
SUNSET CONCERT 
THE BAND, TOM RUSH 
& Special Guests 


Don't Do It 

The Shape I'm In 

Ophelia 

King Harvest (Has Surely Come) 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
Across The Great Divide 

The Genetic Method 

Chest Fever 

It Makes No Difference 

Life Is a Carnival 

This Wheel's on Fire 

The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show 


Notes: 

Originally scheduled for September 1 at 
Nickerson Field, but moved to the 
following day and a different venue. 
Audio recording. 
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‘Band strikes out 


lat the Music Hall 


TOM RUSH AND THE 
BAND — Thursday evening 
at the Music Hall. 


y Thomas Sabulis 
lobe Correspondent 


\ “A shambling parody of a 
performance,” screamed the 
ndon Times’s castigation 
f a recent Rolling Stones 
engagement in England. 
e same could have been 
aid about The Band’s fiasco 















ylan’s Canadian cohorts 
nd basement buddies were 
cluttered, ineffective and 
tardy to boot. 


»New Hampshire’s Tom 
Rush was his consistent, 
spirited self opening the 
show. The frustrating inter- 
mission lasted 45 minutes 
until a WCOZ deejay ex- 
plained that singer and bass 
player Rick Danko had been 
delayed at the Canadian 
border, but was enroute to 
the theater from Logan Air- 
pert. The audience, some- 
what miffed, speculated in 
groups as the lights were 
turned up. 


_ Fifteen minutes later, The 
Band commenced without 
the bassist-vocalist. What 
began as an innocent come- 


dy of errors soon deteriorat- : 


ed to obnoxious ennui. Pow- 
er failures marred the first 


two numbers, “Don’t Do It” 


and “The Shape I’m In,” be- 
fore “Ophelia” straightened 
them out. 


With a pliant brass outfit 
including tenor, trombone, 
trumpet, Garth Hudson 
playing organ, Richard 
Manuel on piano, drummer- 
vocalist Levon Helm and 


t the Music Hall Thursday. ~ 


songwniter Robbie Robert-. 
son on, lead guitar, they un- 
leased |a torrent of rock n’ 
roll. But, whenever things 
began moving, the fire 
would strangely sputter and 
die. | 

“Kiog Harvest” was com- 
pleted; and still no Danko. 
Helm?s riveting vocals 
peaked during “The Night 
They; Drove Ol’ Dixie 
Down,” Manuel’s share of 
the vocals were inaudible. 
Evenj with an occasional 
outstanding solo, they 
soundied more like the dis- 


' Band, a garage pickup: 


group, 

Six! songs and five audio 
miscmes later, Danko 
arrived. The Band finally. 
coheréed and that dry, bowl- 
ing rock n’ roll heated up, 
the harns firing each num- 
ber. Still, the technical trau- 
ma continued. A perturbed 
Helm discussed the problem 
with an offstage worker. 


‘The road crew swarmed like. 


flies backstage in a futile at- 
tempt to avert embarrass- 


_ ment. The crowd fumed. 


Dank:o almost. immediate- 


.ly assugmed vocal lead as the 


crowd ‘adjusted to the im- 
proved sound. Here was the 
real Band — from “Big 
Pink” to the “Basement 
Tapes!’ Danko was onstage 
to platy only four complete 
selections before the group 
retired. 


As they absconded, a cho- 
rus of,catcalls filled the Mu- 
sic Hall. Many persons sim- 
ply remained silent. Soon, 
the diehard groupies out-de- 
cibeled the dissenters and a 
perfunctory encore fol- 
lowed. , 


September 5, 1976 
Lake Austin, Texas 
Steiner Ranch 


Sunday Break II 

Also on the bill: 

Chicago 

England Dan/John Coley 
Firefall 

Fleetwood Mac 

Steve Miller Band 
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SUNDAY NO BALL TO THIS CHILD 
Heat seems to have gotten the best of her 
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UP A TREE TO SEE IT ALL 


~T) 17 and 4 > samara Cunanas 
55 li crowd was everywhere Sunday 





Scott Newton 


MARKING ZZZZs AT Re 


SUNDAY BREAK II 


Ranch Acres cf paretg adace! to fh 
ay 183, Mohway 71 oF FAO 2222 Evcelot fac! 


Tickets: $10.00 advance, $12.50 at the gate. 


Now on sale at MG Tapes on the Drag, Oat Willie’s, Inner Sanctum, Dis 
covery Records, and Armodi!lo World Headquarters. For mail ordar tickets | 
send cashier's check or money order to Mayday Productions, Box 15207, 
Austin, Texas 78761. Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope | 
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Heat, poor facilities 


SB IT meant 


cash, 


By PAUL BEUTEL 
Amusements Staff 


_ If you didn’t mind impossible 
traffic jams both arriving and leav- 
ing, if you didn’t mind watching per- 
sons drop like flies from an overdose 
of heat or drugs or both, and if you 
didn’t mind the fact that, by late aft- 
ernoon, soft drinks and drinking wa- 
ter were harder to find than shade 


trees, then ; 
yu may YEeVICW 
ave en- 





joyed all the good music pouring 
forth from the stage at The Sunday 
Break II. 


The talent line-up truly was Fd 
nomenal for a rock concert: Fire 
fall, England Dan and John Ford 
Coley, The Steve Miller Band, The 
Band, Chicago and Fleetwood Mac. 


But what SB-II had going against 
it was the sweltering heat ( was it on- 
ly 95, weather bureau”), and the lim- 
ited access (one road) to the concert 
site on the Steiner Ranch — two con- 
ditions which served as catalysts for 
several unpleasant developments, 
which no amount of the much-bally- 
hooed planning by Mayday Produc- 
tions could handle fully. 


Crowd responses during the swea- 
ty afternoon hours were reaily up for 
only one group — the Steve Miller 
Band. The Miller Band’s perform- 
ance was perhaps the sharpest and 
cleanest of the concert, as the group 
proceeded through an energizing 
collection of tunes, including the du- 
rable “Gangster of Love” and the 
new ‘Fly Like an Eagle.” 


The audience seemed practically 
indifferent to the earlier perform- 
ance of England Dan and John Ford 
Coley, which is a shame, for this duo 
and their group played a thoroughly 
pleasant set ranging from country to 
ballads to a more mellow-sounding 
rock-and-roll, including the current 





SOAPCREEE ) 


TONIGHT 


music 


hit, “I'd Really Love to See You To- 
night ” 


By 3 p.m., maybe the heat was get- 
ting to The Band on stage, too, be- 
cause their set began much less in- 
terestingly than the preceding 
groups, and the sound mix was poor. 
By mid-set, however, The Band's 
special blend of rock and country be- 
gan to firm up and standards like 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down’’ and “Cripple Creek’ were 
more on target. 


Surprisingly, Chicago started out 
somewhat sloppily in their string-of- 
hits set, but the sound solidified by 
the time they did “Color My World” 
and continued through the brassy 
“Saturday in the Park’ and the 
hard-driving ‘‘25 or 6 to 4." The audi- 
ence clearly was up for Chicago, de- 
manding and getting encores which 
stretched the set to a full one-and- 
one-half hours. 


Fleetwood Mac wasted no time in 
whipping up crowd enthusiasm by 
beginning with their current hit, 
“Say That You Love Me.” The group 
continued with a series of old and 
new hits, offering the best perform- 
ance this reviewer has ever heard 
them give, with the sultry, female 
harmonics in particularly fine form. 


Yet in spite of the quality music, I 
can't bring myself to give an approv- 
al to SB-Il or any such similar event. 
Just as a reviewer can challenge the 
overall! ambiance of a theater or con- 
cert hall or the unpleasantness any 
production may inflict upon its audi- 
ence, he can also question the justifi- 
cation of an event which involves 
loss of life, injury and gross public 
inconvenience, all in the name of 
“entertainment’’ and — let's face it 
— profit. Did anyone really have 
that good of a time” 


Woodstock is neither alive nor 
dead — it just never should have 
been. 


CONGRESS 


472-2821 


























































Watt Casey, Jr. 


Corsicana Daily Sun 
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By RICHARD COLE 
Staff Writer 

AUSTIN — If nothing else, 
Sunday Break II proved that the 
age of outdoor rock and roll 
concerts is still very much with 
us in Texas. 

About 150,000 rock music fans 
jammed into the Steiner ranch 


| at Lake Travis Sunday to hear 





_ 


four of the bigger rock acts 
working these days. Each one in 
the crowd paid from $10 to 


| $12.50 for that privilege, and the 


cost of the ticket included a 
blistering sun and probably the 
largest traffic jam the state has 
ever seen, to boot. 

But none of that seemed to 
matter as the acts took the 
stage, playing their respective 
hits for the masses, After two 
solid but smaller-name bands, 
Lynx and England Dan, war- 
med up the early crowd, the 
Steve Miller band hit the stage 
about 2 p.m.. The crowd was 
quickly and permanently won. 

Miller’s set included his best 
known numbers such as “The 
Joker” and “Fly Like an 
Eagle” as well as some earlier 
‘material. Those of us arriving 
late, due mostly to the four 
hours it took to get up to the 
gate, saw only a brief bit of 
Miller’s performance. Those 
already seated out front were 
obviously enthused about his 
set, and Miller could have 
played another hour with no 
complaints, 

An hour of work by the stage 
crew later, The Band mounted 
the platform for a hard-hitting 
set that included exactly the 
songs the Texans seemed to 
want to hear. “Up on Cripple 


Creek,” and “The Weight” 
brought thunderous applause, 
as organist Robbie Robertson 
kicked out the jams and brought 
the crowd to its feet with his 
keyboard expertise. 

The surprise of the long af- 
ternoon came with Chicago, a 
nine-member band that has 
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..AS THE CROWD FLOWS IN 


traffic jammed for miles 
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CHICAGO 
playing away... 


been steadily moving away 
from its hard brass sound in 
favor of a stronger jazz in- 
fluence. 

Not Sunday. The group hit the 
Stage with a solid 90 minutes’ 
worth of mostly older material, 
including ‘25 or 6 to 4,” “Make 
Me Smile,” and “Beginnings.” 
There were only two songs 
taken from Chicago's last four 
albums in the set, and that 
seemed to suit this crowd just 
fine. The harder the group 
played, the harder the crowd 
clapped. So hard, in fact, that 
the group came back for a rare 
encore, an excellent version of 
The Beatle’s ‘Got To Get You 
Into My Life’. 

Ironically, the group many in 
the crowd had come to see, 
Fleetwood Mac, didn’t get on 
stage until 8:30 p.m., and by 
that time many in the crowd 
had had all the sun and thirst 
they could take and were slowly 
heading for the gate. 

It didn't hamper the band, 
though, as they hammered 
through their hits, many from 
their latest album. The vocals 
were as sweet and solid as they 
are on record, and drummer 
Mick Fleetwood played so in- 
tensely that he didn’t need the 
huge amplifiers to be heard by 
the distant crowd. 

Fleetwood Mac played for an 


~§unday Break I~ 





hour and a half, but their last 
number was only the beginning 
for the exiting fans. It took 
Highway patrolmen some nine 
hours to clear out the eight mile 
road leading to the site; so long, 
that many fans apparently 
decided to sleep in their cars all 
night and leave Tuesday 
morning. 

Unlike Sunday Break I, which 
drew about half as many 
people, the Labor Day show had 
a fine sound system that sent 
the music punching back to the 
furthest reaches of the crowd. 
Security at the site was well 
organized and plentiful. Guards 
backstage said there were two 
sizeable fights during the day; 
not bad, considering the mass of 
people and the heat. 

And, in what is fast becoming 
a festival cliche, one woman 
gave birth as she was being 
evacuated to a hospital in a 
helicopter. 

The only real hint of trouble 
came as Fleetwood Mac took 
the stage. About half the 220 
man security force stationed 
themselves against the eight- 
foot wall separating the per- 
formers from the crowd, in case 
any overzealous fans decided to 
get a closer look. 

They didn’t, and the evening 
ended on a high note and a long, 
long wait to go home. 


September 12, 1976 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Reed Green Coliseum 
Also on the bill: 
Chris Hillman 


and the University of Southern Mississippi 
Activities Council presents 


THE BAND 


in concert with special guest artist 
ness Hitiman 


~——_ 

Sunday Sept. 12, 5: 00 P. M. 
Reed Green Coliseum - Hattiesburg, MS 
Tickets $5.00 Public 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: Both BE-BOP RE- 
CORD SHOPS - Jackson, NEWSOWM’S - Vicksburg, 
NICKELODEON - Brookhaven, BEAUTIFUL DAY 
- Hattiesburg, TOM CAT - Laurel, LOONEY 
TUNES - Natchez, MUSIC EMPORIUM - Meridi- 

an. 
MAIL ORDER: send money order only & self-addressed, 
stamped envelope os + Bop Productions, 302) N. State 
Street, Jackson, MS, 392 
The BE- a Concert Information 
Line 42-414) 





Sharing the spotlight. . 


Three members of the Band share the Hattiesburg. From left to right are bass 
spotlight during a recent concert at the player Rick Danko, guitarist Robbie 


University of Southern Mississippi in Robertson and drummer Levon Helm. 


A Review 








The North American group played before 
a disappointing audience of 1,800, 


Quintet gives more 
than it receives 


JOHN BIALAS 
Herald Staff Writer 
The Band is a distin- 
guised North American 
group that has always 
given more that it has re- 
ceived. The quintet has 
created music of which 
there is no equivalent in 

the world of rock. 

Tunes like ‘‘The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie 
Down,’ ‘‘Up on Cripple 
Creek,"’ ‘‘Acadian Drift- 
wood," and ‘Across the 
Great Divide’’ are peer- 
less pieces that show off 
the Band's profound sense 
of American history and 
patriotism. 

But even though the 
Band is as original as Bob 
Dylan, the Who and Paul 
McCartney, it has not at- 
tracted the mass following 
the other three enjoy. 

There are a few reasons 
why Band devotees are 
few in number in compari- 
son to the followers of Dy- 
lan, the Who and 
McCartney. 

The Band doesn't be- 
lieve that its music and 
message should be mar- 
keted and sold through the 
Midnight Special, K-Tel 
Records and People maga- 
zine. The five (four Cana- 
dians and one American) 
feel] that their music and 
message is too intelligent 
for that kind of 
commercialization. 

In addition, they haven't 
taken advantage of the 
power of the rock press, al: 
though critics from Roll. 
ing Stone to Cream have 
rated the Band as one oj 
the continent's most im- 
portant musical voices. 

Except for guitarist, 
writer and producer Rob- 
bie Robertson, the group 
has declined interviews. In 
spite of this nation’s Cult 
of Candor, the members 
feel it is best to lead secre- 
tive lifestyles. They feel 


there is no justification for 
explaining their sound. 

While the Band has yet 
to reveal its off-stage per- 
sonality, it has decided to 
expose its on-stage person- 
ality to those areas of the 
country it has not been to 
before this year. 





Other than playing be- 
hind Dylan on his nation- 
wide 1974 tour, the Band 
has stayed away from 
large-scale concert sched- 
ule Most of it’s perform- 
ances have been in areas 
where they're appre- 
ciated, like New York City 
or Los Angeles. 

The Band brought its 
own rolling thunder revue 
to the University of South- 
ern Mississippi recently, 
four months after the Hat- 
tiesburg appearance of 
Dylan, a friend and com- 
panion. 

The group played before 
a disappointing but enthu- 
siastic audience of approx- 
imately 1,800 people in 
Reed Green Coliseum. 

The Band's presentation 
was awesome and over- 
whelming. The 90-minute 
set was the best of the 
Band, including ‘'The W.S. 
Walcott Medicine Show,” 
the opener, and ‘‘Chest Fe- 
ver,”’ ‘‘Life is a Carnival,'' 
“The Weight,'’ ‘'Stage 


Fright,"’ ‘‘The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down,"’ 
“Up on Cripple Creek," 
‘Acadian Driftwood,"' 
“Forbidden Fruit’ and a 
new single release, ‘'Twi- 
light." 

Highlighting the ener- 
getic and passionate effort 
were organist Garth Hud- 
son's intriguing introduc- 
tion to *‘Chest Fever,"' 
Robertson's unusually 
rambunctious guitar riff- 
ing near the end of the con- 
cert and Levon Helm's 
vigorous vocals and drum- 
ming. 

In between songs, the 
Band was reserved and 
withdrawn. None of the 


‘members felt it was neces- 


sary to establish rapport 
with the intimate crowd. 
Bass player Rick Danko 
was the only one who re- 
sponded to the audience's 
cheers and ovations, either 
through a shy smile or the 
raising of his two fists. 
Cheers and ovations are 
the end results that all mu- 
sicians strive for. But the 
most emotional response 
to the Band was left on the 
coliseum floor, where a 
clean-up crew mopped 
tracks of joyful tears after 
the last note was sounded. 


September 12, 1976 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
Pete Mathews Coliseum 


Also on the bill: 
The Band 


Chris Hillman j 
and Chris 


Hillman 


The turnout was rather 
light for both the per- 


part agreed that their music 
was good. 

Fortunately for the 
Jacksonville State SGA, the 


who bear the brunt of the loss 
in finances. The SGA merely 
provided a place for the 
concert to be held and ticket 
Sellers. 

However, the SGA will be 
having its own concert Sept. 
30 when Stephen Stills, folk- 
rock si composer, 
makes his appearance at Jax 
State. By the way, for those 
who didn’t already know it, 
Chris Hillman was part of 


Stephen Stills Manassas. 


Review 
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The Band: Big Pink still big 


JACKSONVILLE — One is not enough. Neither 
is twice or three times; neither, for the 
appreciative crowd at Jacksonville State’s Pete 
Mathews Coliseum, was anything less than every 
song The Band has ever recorded. 

It was not a large crowd, and it was not a 
raucous one, But it was a warm, knowledgeable 
crowd, one that loved The Band’s music, and the 
group responded with an energetic performance. 


They were the same five musicians whose first 
album 10 years ago featured the picture of a non- 


descript pink house and huge black letters - 


proclaiming it “Music From Big Pink.” 


There was something . . . different about that 
album. It had a grace and depth most rock albums 
didn't (and don’t) achieve. Monday night The 
Band showed that the events of the past decade — 
“the death of famous rock stars, the changes in 
personnel in almost every famous rock group — 
have left them and their music unscathed, still 
rooted in Big Pink. 


How to describe it? Well, the media has called it 
everything from country-rock, to progressive- 
rock, to progressive country-rock. Above all it is 
music that engages you, that makes you transcend 
the living room or concert hall in which you hear 


lit, that envelopes you, as all art should, in its own 
sphere. 

They opened Monday with “W. S. Walcott’s 
Medicine Show,” a lively, slightly mocking tune 
that warmed up the crowd. Like most of their 
sone AY ~ written by Robbie Robertson, a 
puckish-looking American version of 
McCartney. . wr ee 

Robertson has an on-stage energy reminiscent of 
Alvin Lee. So’ does bassist Rick Danko, and the 
two teamed with drummer Levon Helm and 
keyboard-player Richard Manuel on vocals. Garth 


" Hudson played organ and saxophone. - 


Their second tune, “The Shape I'm In,” had a 
good deal of AM radio play several years ago and 
resembles the first in its bouncy, good-timey 
playfulness. 

But most of the connoisseurs in the audience 
refrained from calling out such well-known tunes 
as “Cripple Creek” and waited, instead, for The 
Band's heavy lumber. _ - 


It came. Levon Helm was spellbinding as lead 


singer on “The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down,”’ a reminder to Joan Baez, who did a 
— version of the same tune, to stick to “Joe 
j ai 
Later, after the other four members left the 
stage, Garth Hudson sat behind the organ and did 


a long, complex organ and synthesizer solo, until 
the other members rejoined him and he swooped 
into ‘‘Chest Fever.’’ 

As one observer put it, The Band put out. No 
doubt an engagement in Jacksonville, Ala., would 
be less than inspiring for most money-chasing 
rock groups, but The Band is five professional 
musicians, musicians who love their music and 
play it well for a responsive audience, no matter 
what the size. 

It was not hard to imagine Robbie Robertson, 10 
years ago, trying to playa Jew’s harp in the 
bathroom of Big Pink because he couldn't play it 
properly in the noisy studio. Or to imagine the 
group several years before that, then known as 
The Hawks, learning the imitative fundamentals 
of rock at late-night smoky dancehalls before 
turning imitation into creation in the basement of 
Big Pink. 

When they finished their one-hour and 45-minute 
set Monday, they were sweating beneath the 
colored lights, and they bid embarrassed but 
heart-felt goodbyes, a bit like the man who “got 
caught in the spotlight” in their song, ‘Stage 
Fright." And unlike so many rock groups, the 
presence of The Band was felt in those who saw 
them long after they left the stage. 

—THOMAS NOLAND 
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The Band ... no other name has been necessary 


By DON WOLF 
Courier Times Staff Writer 

PHILADELPHIA — It’s been 
over two and a half years since 
The Band was last in Philadel- 
phia, and that was with Bob Dy- 
lan, who naturally enough over- 
shadowed his back-up band, 

Friday night at the Spectrum, 
though, the stage was The 
Band’s and so was the crowd. 
For over an hour-and-a-half The 
Band, whose music is as unpre- 
tentious as its name, serenaded 
an appreciative audience 
backed up by a six-piece brass 
section. 


The Band always has been a 
rock group heavy on the rhythm 
and easy on the melody. And 
wwe Ofass iMmtensitied those 
rhythm lines. But that’s not to 
say The Band's music is all beat 
with no meat. There are few 
musical aggregations around 
that produce the innovative and 
refreshing Ivrics that The Band, 
and particularly Robbie Robert- 
son — who does most of the 
group’s writing — creates. Such 
tunes as the now-classic “The 
Night They Drove Ole Dixie 
Down” end “Across the Great 
Divide,” which The Band per- 
formed as @ powerful, gripping 
medley, are representative of 
The Band’s musical skills. 

They also are representative 
of The Band’s greatest period of 
popularity and inspiration, ar- 
ound the time of its second al- 
bum. “Northern Lights, South- 
ern Cross,” the latest album, 
however, indicates 3 return to 
The Band's basic originality, 
much to its fans’ delights. 

The Band performed some 18 
of its finest songs Friday night 


in a fashion eot unlike that on 
the “Rock of Ages” live album, 
Although The Band never did 
get around to playing ‘‘Rag, 
Mama, Rag,” even in their two 
encores, the group was impres- 
sive and in turn overwhelmed by 
the response to such old favor- 
ites as “The Weight.” ‘‘The 
Shape I’m jn” — two songs 
which are synonymous with The 
Band and its style — ‘Stage 
Fright,”” ‘“‘Up on Cripple 
Creek,” and ‘‘This Wheel’s on 


The members of The Band 


certainly aren't the greatest 
musicians around, but they are 
far more than competent, 
Theirs is the music of the North- 
west. The vocals are gruff but 
can linger. One gets the feeling 
The Band would be most con- 
fortable performing in flanne] 
shirts at a lumber camp by 2 sil- 
very Jake in Montana. They sing 
with a masculine earnestness 
and pride aad strength. The 
rhythm and power of The 
Band's music is generally basic 
but takes hold of anyone. No one 
can ignore the pounding of 
“Chest Fever” or the sentimep- 
tality of ‘Arcadian Driftwood.” 

With the recent announce- 
ment The Band will be releasing 
a “Best of’ album, one has to 
wonder on what basis the tunes 
will be chosen. Because when 
The Band is good, everything 
the group does is good. 

xk 


Chris Hillman, ex of the 
Byrds, ihe Flying Burrito Broth- 
ers, and Manassas, the 
show for The Band with his new 
band. While there may be hope 
for the group, it now seems to be 
carried on the strength of Hill- 
man's name, 

While The Band is music of 


“the Northwest, Hillman always 


is involved in groups producing 
music of the Southwest or coun- 
try rock. As a matter of fact, he 
was one of the creators and 
pularizers of that musica! brand 
with the late Gram Parsons. 

But Hillman was with other 
talents when the classic early 
Byrds and Burritos music was 
created. Hiliman, though, just 


may be able to carry a on 
his own. =" 
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The Band’s Three-Encore Return to NY 


By CESAR LOAIZA 
Certain musical forces have an at- 


traction that defies logical explanations. 
The Band has never had a big hit, does not 
in fact sell many albums except over a 
long period of time, is lethargic about 
making new albums, and seldom tours. 
With all that, The Band is hailed by all but 
the most superficial rock fans as one of the 


most influential musical forces of the past 
decade, in addition to being one of the best 
groups around. 

With this perspective in mind I went to 
the Band’s concert last Sunday at the 
Palladium, one of three weekend concerts 
that marked their return to New York 
after a long absence. The setting of the 
concert also provided some interest, since 
I was curious to see what the new 
management of the Palladium had done to 


CovuMBIA’ 


the old Academy of Music to justify a 
change of name. The Academy patrons I 
talked to agreed that while not much 
remodeling had been done, the place did 
look nicely painted and upholstered, and 
clean for a change. 

The opening act, Chris Hillman, started 
right on time and performed a set that was 
professional, listenable, and unexciting. 
Hillman began by playing songs from his 
new album—his first solo effort after 
twelve years of being a member of various 
bands—and then selections from his many 
years of playing and singing, including 
songs from Souther-Hillman-Furey and 
going as far back as the Byrds. Never 
failing to please the country-rock fans in 
the audience, Hillman made sure to in- 
clude harmonies and acoustic and steel 
guitars in every song. 
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The Band Was D 


By MARY CAMPBELL 
AP Musx Woiter 

NEW YORK — The Band, 
probably America’s foremost 
rock band, gave a dynamic 
performance to open the 
Palladium, the renamed and 
refurbished Academy of Mu- 
sic that aims to become 
America’s foremost rock-con- 
cert hall. 

The Palladium’s new im- 
presario, Ron Delsener, spent 
$60,000 to renovate the 
3,400-seat hall. 

Only the excellent 
acoustics are the same as dur- 





ing the past few years when, 
as the Academy of Music, the 
hall presented rock groups 
and movies and went from 
shabby to disreputable. 

The Band cut a record 
album in there in those days 
— “Rock of Ages,” on New 
Year’s Eve 1971. 

And it was The Band, not 
the building, the audience 
was interested in Saturday 
night. 

The concert was one to 
reawaken a jaded listener’s 
appreciation of how good 
rock ‘n’ roll can sound. The 


The PA system played Leon Redbone 
while the stage was rearranged, curtains 
drawn. After nearly an hour of waiting, the 
concert started in a flash—the lights 
dimmed, the audience cheered, the cur- 
tains opened, and The Band snapped into 
“Ophelia.”” After two more songs from 
their album Northern Lights7Southern 
Cross, the Band broke into one of their 
classics, ‘‘The Weight.’’ The rest of the 
night went pretty much like that, with the 
group alternating newer songs such as 
“Acadian Driftwood’’ and ‘Forbidden 
Fruit” with their well-known ones. They 
performed three of their classics without 
pause: ‘‘King Harvest Has Surely Come,” 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
and ‘‘Across the Great Divide.”’ At the end 
of that trio the audience gave The Band one 
of the half-dozen standing ovations of the 
evening. 

Musically the Band rocked pretty solidly 
through the evening, with the added at- 
traction of a comparatively heavy musical 
backing—six horns and two violins. The 
horns allowed The Band to properly per- 
form some of the songs from their Rock 
of Ages live LP, which used horns. In 
addition, Garth Hudson came out from 
behind his keyboards several times to play 
saxophone and accordion. Rick Danko and 
Levon Helm cooked better and better as 
the night wore on, and resident genius 
Robbie Robertson left no doubt that this is 
a rock'n'roll band by playing some fast 
and furious electric guitar. 

Part of the appeal of The Band is that 
although their music has a tinge of country 
in it, it remains only an influence and not a 
style. This is no country-rock band a la 


ynamic 


musicianship was tight and 
excellent. Drummer Levon 
Helm took honors both for his 
beat and his strong lead vo- 
cals. 

The songs, most of them 
written by lead guitarist Rob- 
bie Robertson, have a pleas- 
ing melodic line as well as 
lyrics of interest. 

The concert was heard live 
on radio in New York, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Boston. 

There are comparisons 
with the Rolling Stones. Both 
bands radiate confidence; 
they know they're doing 
something well. 


Sf 
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Eagles: the Band is a cooking, fifties- 
based rock'n'roll band. Unfortunately it is 
not easy for The Band to put this across on 
stage because of their notorious shyness. 
The Band cannot effortlessly stomp as 
powerfully as they are able to because of a 
collective introspective personality, which 
is why their most touching onstage song is 
“Stage Fright.’’ As the evening wore on, 
however, and they felt more in command 
of their very enthusiastic audience, they 
loosened up and rocked with a vengeance. 
They encored with “Up On Cripple 
Creek,’’ and when the audience made 
them return for a second encore they 
brought harmonica whiz Paul Butterfield 
onstage for an extra sound. 

Following that they left, the house lights 
went on, but the audience kept on 
cheering. After what seemed like an 
eternity The Band came back for a third 
encore, which had everyone jummping in 
their seats. When it was all over the 
audience gave them a fifteen-minute 
standing ovation, but this time the theater 
asserted itself and let it be known The Band 
would not be coming out a fourth time. 


The Band, however, works 
without show-business flash 
and, at least in the Palladium, 
it's not as loud. 


The group performed 17 
songs, Saving its biggest hit, 
“Cripple Creek,” for the first 
of three encores. 


They backed up Bob Dylan 
when he turned to electric 
music in 1965 — that’s where 
they got the name The Band 
— and toured with Dylan 
again in 1974. 

The Band makes records 
regularly but doesn’t perform 
live very much. 
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with Band 


MUSIC /By ERNEST LEOGRANDE 


UDGING FROM OPENING 

night with the Band, Ron Del- 
sener’s new Palladium, the old 
Academy of Music, is off to a good 
start. It has a long way to go before 
it can be called a showpiece again, but 
Delsener’s reported $50,000, put into 
paint, reupholstering and other furbish- 
ings, shows. 

You can walk without getting stuck 
to the floor, a former hazard of years of 
accumulated refreshment drippings, now 
that floors have been scraped with ice 
scrapers, scoured with acid and hot mop- 
ped, an operation which sounds cataclys- 
mic but was called for. 


While the atmosphere on the street 
was its old raucous self, inside it was 
almost sedate. There was no movement 
allowed between balcony and orchestra 
levels, which eliminated familiar conges- 
tion, and Delsener said he has a staff of 
51 usher-security men to hold the pat- 
tern. The choice of opening night per- 
formers, the Band and Chris Hillman, 
gave a properly cieancut inaugural. 

The Band last had played there New 
Year’s Eve 1971, when shows were under 
the auspices of Howard Stein, an 
evening which resulted in their “Rock of 
Ages” album. It’s hard to avoid a rever- 
ential feeling about them, a group 
anointed by Bob Dylan’s choosing them 
for his backup. Some of their works 
have taken on an almost traditional 
hymn or folk song aura, so it may sound 
a touch blasphemous to say that, despite 
their compositional versatility, a same- 
ness seemed to color their set except for 
an occasional switch of feeling as in 
their “Life Is a Carnival” or the Mo- 
town, non-Band, composition, “Don’t Do 
It.” 

They were augmented to good effect 
by a horn section, as they have employ- 
ed before. Paul Butterfield on harmonica 
was a guest performer for the encores. 


Hillman, former Byrd and Burrito, 
led his own band through a brief but 
bright opening set, playing the country- 
rock he helped set standards for. 

Lead guitarist Robbie Robertson of 
the Band has just made music news by 
producing Neil Diamond’s latest album 





and they intend to adapt it for a movie. 


Sounds 


By STAN MIESES 


The Band, one of the most 
idiosyncratic andenduring 


rock bands, made an au- 


spicious debut of their own re- 
cently, wheg they headlined 
the opening of New York City’s 
biggest rock and roll house, 
The Palladium. The concert 
was broadcast live in the New 
York metropolitan area, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and up in Boston. 
Anyone listening in that night 
was privy to a treat that's 
precious, for outside a previous 
tour with Bob Dylan, few see 
hide nor hair of The Band. 


Pity. They play as tightly 
together as any band in pop 
music history, and they display 
a vocal and instrumental ver- 
satility that’s stunning. True, 
their most creative output 
occurred better than three 
years back, but their reper- 
toire is deep and their current 
material, so reminiscent of the 
old stuff, makes you forget 
how long some of their songs 
have been in the air. High- 
lights of the show included a 
rousing version of “Don't You 
Do It,” “Cripple Creek,” and 
quieter arrangements such as 
“Arcadian Driftwood” and 
“King Harvest” were also 
well-received. Levon Helm and 
Rick Danko, the two most 
singular voices in an ensemble 
that together is unique, were 
in fine form, as was the guitar 
playing and arrangements of 
Robbie Robertson. .. . 
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The Band's Tight 
To Fans’ Delight 


By PETE BISHOP 


If one word could describe The 
Band, it would be “tight,” although 
“The Band” is equally accurate. 

This quintet is indeed a band, five 
separate forces functioning as a sifgle 
entity, as a delighted, sell-out Syria 
Mosque crowd heard last night. 


AND THE PERFORMANCE was a 
concert, not a show. A large pyramid of 
mirrors behind keyboard player Garth 
Hudson was the sole “prop” (otherwise, 
you wouldn't have seen him); bassist 

ick Danko's “Thank you, It sure is 
nice to be back in Pittsburgh” at the 
end was about the only recognition of 
the audience, 

There were no jumping jacks, no 
smoke, no backdrops. Dress was jeans 
and sport shirts. Pauses were not for 
smoking and drinking but for tuning up; 
The Band wouldn't play the next song 
until everything was right. 

In short, The Band, all over 30, to- 
gether under some name for 17 years, 
let their music speak for them. 

A bit more snappy style was offered 
by Chris Hillman and his band, the 
opening act, bantering with the fans 
and introducing songs (Danko intro- 
duced only “Twilight” because it's 
new), 


Musically, Hillman, now in his fifth 
band after stints with the Byrds, the 
Flying Burrito Brothers, Manassas and 
the Souther-Hillman-Furay Band, and 
crew did a fast-paced set of rock, 
country-rock and bluegrass. 


High spots were Steve Stills’ “Witch- 
ing Hour’ (hard rock), “Sing to the 
Fallen Eagle” (bluegrass), Hillman’s 
zippy mandolin on “Take Me in your 
Lifeboat” and the close vocal harmony, 
often at speedy tempos, which isn't 
easy. 

“We're all experienced singers; you 
can’t teach someone to sing,” Hillman 
said. “I've always been with vocal 
bands, and I enjoy having my own 
band. After 10 or 12 years (in music), 
it’s nice to step out on my own.” 


THE BAND’S TIGHTNESS was evi- 
dent right away. Gum -chomping drum- 
mer Levon Helm sang lead on “Ophe- 
lia,” pianist Richard Manuel on “The 
Shape I’m In,” Danko on “It Makes No 
Difference,” and it made no difference 
— they all got the job done, not flash- 
ily, but effectively. 

Not every group can do that, and not 
every group blends voices as well as 
The Band, either (add guitarist Robbie 
Robertson to the list of singers). That 
asset surfaced often. 

There were, of course, individual 
highlights: Robertson on “No Differ- 
ence” and “King Harvest,” Hudson on 
“Stage Fright” (organ), “Acadian Drift- 
wood” (accordion), “No Difference” (a 
tiny soprano sax) and a free-form 
| a solo preceding “Chest 

ever.” 


And Helm on everything — he still 
does more with a minimal set of skins 
than most guys who bury themselves 
behind every snare and high-hat in the 
store. 


But the highlights, save Hudson's 
solo, were, on the bottom line, only 
that; they never detracted from the 
strong material or the group sound. 

Their best numbers were when they 
all were fully warmed to the task: 
“Stage Fright,” “Chest Fever,” “Wheels 
on Fire,” “Don’t Do It,” “Life is a 
Carnival” (and, yes, they did “The 
Weight” and “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down”). 

Even then, through all the individual 
fire, the group sound reigned. Coherent 
diversity — that’s true tightness. The 
Band — the word seems to have been 
made just for them. 

* * & 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


The Band Due Thursday at Fox 


By SCOTT CAIN | 

The Band, making its first 
national tour in two years, 
will headline a rock 'n’ roll 
show Thursday at 8 p.m. The 
site has been switched from 
the Omni to the Fox theater. 

Chris Hillman, formerly of 
the  Hillman-Furay-Souther 
group, will be the opening act. 

The Band is touring in con- 
nection with release of a 
greatest hits collection called 
“The Best of the Band.” 

The group has carried its 
name since 1968, when its for- 
mer title, the Hawks, was 
dropped. As the Band, the 
group's albums have included 
“Music From Big Pink,” “The 
Band,” “Stage Fright,” “Ca- 
hoots,” “Rock of Ages,” 
“Moondog Matinee,” and 
“Northern —Lights/Southern 


The Band had a Igng associ- 
ation with Bob Dylan and, 
when Dylan returned to the » 
concert stage in 1974 after an 
almost uninterrupted eight- 
year absence, the Band per- 
formed with him. 

Membership is unchanged. 
Robhie Robertson is lead 
guitarist, Rick Danko is bass 
guitarist, Levon Helm is 
drummer, Garth Hudson is 
organist and saxophonist and 
Richard Manuel is pianist. 


THE BAND TO APPEAR AT FOX AS PART OF FIRST NATIONAL TOUR 
Group Performed with Bob Dylan on His Return in 1974 Concerts 
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* Sound Seventy Productions 
* has announced that Bob Dylan's 
* former backup group, The Band, 
will be special guests for the ZZ 
Top concert Saturday at4p.m. at 
the Tennessee State Fair- 
: eas Opening act will be the 
ate Brothers. 

« The five-member Band trav- 
* eled with Dylan during his suc- 
* cessful 1974 tour. Formed in 1959 
* as The Hawks, a backing group 
for ‘Rockabilly King’ Ronnie 
Hawkins, the group first attract- 
ed international attention as 
Dylan's backup band. 
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Movie Review 


“The 
Last 
altz’ 


| JON MARLOWE 
| Miami Mews Music Critic 


Sept. 25, 1976 

Nashville, Tenn. 

My how time flies, when you're having a rock ‘n’ 
roll time: 

I've been out on the road now with that little ol’ 
three chord band from Texas — ZZ Top — for four 


ys. 

Thankfully, Nashville is where I get off and go 
home, but only after 1 view ZZ’s headlining perform- 
ance before 25,000 people at the Nashville Fairgrounds 
tonight. 

The reason I've decided to stick around for one 
more show js that the incredible Band is playing second 
bill (27?) here to ZZ Top. 

To add insult to injury, the South (where the Band's 

| story/songs have always been firmly rooted) complete- 
ly fails to respond to them. 

After half an hour of intense/blistering music, the 
| Band launches into “The Night They Drove Ol’ Dixie 
} Down.” Even this killer/regional/classic fails to gener- 
} ate any applause. 

The Band at Jeast has the sense of humor to survey 
the Fairgrounds’ action and close with a biting version 
of “Life Is A Carnival.” 

Still nothing. 

The Band (dejectediy) walk off stage. 

There is no encore. 

As the Band's ace guitarist Robbie Robertson walks 

} past me on his way down the stage steps, he stops for a 

I few seconds and says to me: “Ya know, it's nights like 

| this that sometimes make me wonder what the hell I'm 
doing out on the damn road in a rock ‘n’ roll band.” 





Saturday's appearance here, 
the group's first, will be a sort of 
family reunion for drummer 
Levon Helm, whose nephew, 
Terry Cagle, is drummer with 
the Cate Brothers. Helm is The 
Band's only American member; 
Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel and Garth Hud- 
son are Canadian. 


Earlier, it had been announced 
incorrectly in an advertisement 
that Black Oak Arkansas would 
be appearing with ZZ Top. A 
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Members of The Band, from left, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Robbie Robertson, Rick 
Danko and Richard Manuel will be appearing in concert with ZZ Top Saturday at the 
Tennessee state Fairgrounds. 


The Band Coming to the Fair 


spokesmanexplained that Sound 
Seventy Productions had been 
negotiating with the group, but 


that a booking could not be ar- 
ranged. The advertisement 
could not be changed in time to 
oT it before publication, he 
said, : 


Tickets for Saturday’s show 
are available at all Sound Seven- 
ty outlets and at ticket offices at 
the Fairgrounds entrances. Pur- 
chase of an advance ticket also. % 
admits the holder to the fair,  % 


Wednesday, May 12,1982 @ The Miami News 


Off the record 


Jon Marlowe 


Trouble was already brewing for 
The Band in October 1976. It ar- 
rived in Nashville to play support to 

ZZ Top at the 

Nashville Fair- 

grounds. The 

Band came on 

and gave the 25,- 

000 people gath- 

ered there blis- 

tering versions 

of each and 

every one of its 

Marlowe hits, from “The 
Weight” to “The 

Night They Drove Ol’ Dixie Down.” 

It was one of the best rock con- 
certs | had ever seen, but all The 
Band got for the supreme effort 
was mild applause. Somebody lit a 
match, but it was for his girl- 
friend's cigaret. It appeared many 
people were no longer impressed 
with The Band, and as night fell, 
the group walked off the stage with 
no encore, 





October 30, 1976 
New York, New York 


NBC Studios, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Saturday Night Live 
Hosted by Buck Henry 
Page 2 Burlington (N.C,) TIMES-NEWS Sot, Oct. 30, 1976 


Buck Henry Hosts 
‘Saturday’ Night 


Buck Henry returns for an 
unprecedented third 
appearance as host of 
“‘NBC’s Saturday Night’’ 
when he headlines the Oc- 
tober 30 live telecast on the 
NBC Television Network 
(11:45 p.m.-1:15 a.m. NYT). 

Also appearing on the 
program will be the popular 
rock group, The Band. 

Henry previously hosted 
“Saturday Night’’ on 
January 17 and again on May 
22. Chevy Chase, of the 
program's Not Ready for 
Prime Time Players, earned 
one of his two Emmy Awards 

‘for his performance in the 
| January 17 show, which in- 
cluded a sketch in which he 
portrayed President Gerald 
Ford and Henry played the 
White House Press 
Secretary. 


Henry, is a veteran writer 


Life Is A Carnival 


and performer whose motion 
picture writing credits in- 
clude ‘‘The Graduate,"’ 
‘Catch 22,” ‘‘The Day of the 
Dolphin,’ ‘The Owl and the 
Pussyeat,"’ ‘‘Candy” and 
‘“‘What’s Up Dox?"’ He was a 
writer for the “Get Smart” 
and ‘‘Captain Nice’’ TV 
series and he wrote for and 
performed on ‘The Steve 
Allen Show,”" “The Garry 
Moore Show" and ‘That Was 
the Week That Was.” 





The Night they Drove Old Dixie Down 


Stage Fright 


Georgia On My Mind 
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Los Angeles Times 





PRESENTS 
THE GREATEST HITS OF 





THE BAND 


FROM BOB DYLAN’S 
BACK-UP BAND TO 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
HOTTEST GROUPS, 
THIS ALBUM BRINGS 
IT ALL TOGETHER 


‘THE BEST OF 
THE BAND” 


ON 
SALE 
NOW 


69 


Per LP 
Mfg. List 
Price 6.98 
















NOW IN ONE ALBUMI Up OnCripple Creek , The Weight, 
Life ils ACarnival , Stage Fright, Ophelia, The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down, Don't Dolt, The Shape !’min, 

It Makes No Difference, Tears Of Rage, and theirnew 
single ,Twilight. 


Get All The Great Albums 
By THE BAND, On CAPITOL, 
ON SALE ves 
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99 

Mfg. List 

Sale ends Nov.10,1976 Price 7.98 
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TONIGHT! 
‘ SEE THE BAND: 
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SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
Canoga Park 6559 Topanga Cyn boot BB4-8234 
Encino 18055 Ventura Bivd. 996 

North Hollywood 12012 Victo Bho O85. 7900 
Reseda 18142 on Way 996-6600 


GREATER LOS ANGELES 

Bellflower 17401 Bellflower Blvd, 866-0955 

Downey 11215 Lakewood Blvd. 862-8414 

on 8878 Sunset Blvd. 657-4221 
Beach 245 E. Fifth Street 496. 2739 












Sou Bay 16807 Hawthorne Bivd., Lawndale 370-7277 cn GABRIEL VAL 
Torrance 3622 Sepulveda Blvd. 375-5400 West Covina Bens ‘ecie Ave. 962-9888 
West L.A. 11876 Wilshire Blvd. 477-7400 ORANGE CO 





Anaheim ot WI Lincoln (714) 778-5898 

Costa Mesa 1813 Newport Blvd. (714) 645- = 
Garden Grove 12122 Brookhurst (714) 636-8080 
Santa Ana 1212 South Bristol (714) 545-5269 






SAN DIEGO 
Pacific Beach 1321 Garnet Ave. (714) 270-5150 
Balboa Mesa 5667 Balboa Ave. (714) 560-5898 
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November 25, 1976 
San Francisco, California 
Winterland 

The Last Waltz 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Mon., Sept. 13, 1976 


The Band Returns 


The Band, Bob Dylan’s one- 
time back-up group, will appear 
Sunday, October 3, at the Para- 
mount Theater in Oakland. 


AN EVENING WAR 
THE BAND 


PARAMOUNT THEATER, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1976. 8:00 PM. Tickets: 
$5.50, $6.50, $7.50. Tickets to Paramount shows available at all BASS 


outlets (for information, dial TELETIX) and the Paramount Sox Office 
(465-6400). 
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PARAMOUNT THEATER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 8:00 PM. Tickets 
Still available: $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. Available at BASS and Paramount 
Box Office (465-6400). Tickets purchased for the October 3 show are 
good for this show. 





AN EVENING WITH 
THE BAND 


This show (formerly scheduled for November 14) will be rescheduled. 
Please hold your tickets and watch next Sunday's ad for details. 


~~ 


a 








» fone Wi intertand 
Shanksgiving November 25,1996 


5PM til 8PM: THANKSGIVING DINNER TO THE BERKELEY PROME- 
NADE ORCHESTRA. 9PM: THE BAND. 1PM: THE PAATY. Tickets: $25. 
(Maximum of four per person). Availabie at BASS. AH ticket holders for 
The Band concert scheduled for tonight may obtain 2 refund: or may 
apply the ticket price toward a “Last Waltz” ticket at place of initia! 
purchase by November 16_- 





Datebook, Sunday, October 31, 1976 


The Last Waltz 
- Of the Band 


By Joel Selvin 


ScFINHE LAST WALTZ” will be the final public performance 

of The Band, to be held Thanksgiving night at 
Winterland, and it will be an extravaganza. Producer Bill 
Graham hopes to serve turkey dinners.to all, with banquet. 


tables set up on the Winterland floor and a society dance band 


providing dinner/dancing music. Tickets could cost $20, but- 
none of these plans will be finalized until later this week. 


Although they will never be confirmed, rumors of special 
guests joining The Band that night are fiving. Among the 
luminaries said to be considering appearances with the group 
on the occdsion of their final performance are: Neil Young, 
Phoebe Snow, Eric Clapton, Muddy Waters, Neil Diamond, 
Ronnie Hawkins (The Band’s old bandleader), Joni Mitchell, 
and, of course, another old Band bandleader, Bob Dylan. 
Whether any or all of the above will actually appear will never. 
be known until Thanksgiving night at Winterland. ! 


The show will be both filmed and recorded. People holding 
tickets to the now-postponed Band concert at the Paramount 
will be given first crack at Winterland fickets by exchanging 


their tickets (plus the price difference) through the mail. All 


details should be set by next weekend. 
A Historical Note: The Band played its first solo public 


_ performance, following the release of “Music from Big Pink” 


(the group's first album), at Winterland in April, 1969. 
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LAST BAND STAND?—San Francisco appearance Band, from left, Levon Helm, Gran Huchen’ 
may be farewell road show for members of the Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, Richard Manuel. 


ROBERT HILBURN 
Band—One More for the Road? 


After 16 years on the road, the Band—which has put 
together the most distinguished and acclaimed body of 
work of any American rock group of the last decade—is 
apparently calling it quits. At least for touring purposes. 

A source close to the gorup said, Monday that the Band 
is considering a “farewell” concert—probably Thanksgiv- 
ing night—at Winterland in San Francisco and that some 
musicians who have been associated with the quintet over 
the years may join them. 

San Francisco was presumably chosen for the final con- 
cert because it is the city in which the Band made its first 
appearance after its “Music From Big Pink” album in 1968 
established the Band as a major rock force. 

But the break from touring will not mean the end of the 
Band as a recording unit. “As I understand it,” the source 
said, “The Band has—after all these years—decided to use 
the time and energy that it takes to go on the road for oth- 
er purposes.” 

Though he didn’t mention anything about an end to 
touring, the Band's Rick Danko did point out in a recent 
Melody Maker interview that various members of the 
group have become increasingly involved in outside acti- 
vities. Danko, for instance, has signed a solo pact with 
Arista Records, while Robbie Robertson produced Neil 
Diamond's “Beautiful Noise” album. 

Noting that the band’s activity—on both recording and 
touring levels—has been somewhat sparse in recent years, 
Danko suggested in the interview that the group will get 
on a more orderly timetable in the studio. 

“I think . . . we'll be back to making one album a year 
instead of waiting so long as we have done recently. Ev- 
erybody in the group is now resigned to that commitment 

. We've been together for 15 or 16 years and I, for one, 
wouldn’t want to stop making albums with the Band.” 

The Band, in fact, is rushing out a single this week of 
“Georgia on My Mind,” which is dedicated to Jimmy Carter 
and features Richard Manuel on lead vocal. 








Tues., Nov.9, 1976 + S.F EXAMINER—Page 25 


Win a free pair of tickets 
to The Band’s ‘Last Waltz’ 








It's billed as the farewell concert appearance of The Band, 
Thanksgiving Day at Winterland. And Bill Graham plans a “Last 
Waltz" to help them go out in style 


A tull-course Thanksgiving Dinner, catered by Narsai's of 
Berkeley, will be served from 5 to 8 p.m., with dancing to a 
Viennese string orchestra. That will be followed by The Band's 
performance from 8 ‘til 1, when The Party” begins. Many 
performing friends of The Band have been invited 


Tickets are $25 per person, but the Examiner will give away 
three pairs in a ‘Last Waltz’ contest. To enter, simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it — either inside an envelope 

or pasted to a postcard — to Last Waltz Tickets, The 
Examiner, P.O. Box 3100,Rincon Annex, San Francisco 94119 
(Envelopes — or postcards — must be no bigger than regular 
business size. Only one entry per card or envelope.) 


Entries must arrive at the postal box by Tuesday, Nov. 16 

Winners — to be selected at random — will be announced in 

the Examiner, with their tickets to be picked up at the 

Examiner. Employes of the Examiner and the S.F. Newspaper 

Printing Co. are not eligible 
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li hope to win a free pair of tickets toy 
‘The Last Waltz’ on Nov. 25: 
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The Band Saying Farewell in Style 


MALIBU, Calif, (AP) — In 
16 years on the road, The 
Band has played back-alley 
slop-joints, provided the be- 
bop at high school beer hops 
and toured the world with the 
master himself, Bob Dylan 

Now, firmly planted as the 
world’s most solid and dur- 
able rock band, the road- 
weary balladeers are saving 
farewell — and they're doing 
it with style. 

On Thanksgiving Day, San 
Francisco's Winterland will 
be transformed into an ele- 
gant ballroom for the Bill 
Graham-produced ‘‘Last 
Waltz,’ The Band's valedic- 
tion to the live audience 

\t $25 a head, tuxedoed 
guests will dine on roast 
turkey and an after-dinner 
rock music feast that will 
include — it has been 
rumored — Band buddies 
Joni Mitchell, Bob Dylan, 
Neil Young, Van Morrison, 
Neil Diamond Muddy 
Waters and others 

It was eight vears ago ina 
Bill Graham-produced affair 
at Winterland that a group 
called The Hawks became 
The Band. And, nurtured in 
the love-and-peace garden 
that was the flower children 
movement, The Band 
emerged as the most 
respected, consistent group 
in rock 

With such an unchallenge- 
able record of longevity as a 
road band, why is The Band 
calling it quits? 

“For our own survival,”’ 


Los Angeles Times 


Says guitarist Robbie Rob- 
ertson, who at 32 has spent 
half his life on the road with 
The Band. “It was absolutely 
necessary to bring some sort 
of conclusion to ourselves.” 

Robertson says that when 
he, Levon Helm, Garth Hud- 
son, Rick Danko and Richard 
Manuel returned from their 
umpteen-hundredth road 
date this summer, ‘there 
Was a Strange feeling in the 
air, there was a sense of 
emptiness, or something 

“We just tried to under- 
stand what was going on, we 
tried to check it out in every 
kind of way possible. We 
checked out astrologers and 
people who seem to know 
about those kind of things — 
The Bible and everything 
else.” 

“And.”’ says Robertson, ‘‘it 
all seemed to point in one 
direction.’ The Band's next 
performance would be its 
last 

‘We did eight years on the 
back roads, and we did eight 


years uptown,” Robertson 
explains. “To just dwindle 
and float into oblivion 


seemed like a very unhealthy 
thing 


‘And besides that, we're 
vetting close to that number 
20, and I can’t get ready for 
or digest that number 20 | 
can't say I've been on the 
road for 20 years. I'm too 


young to drop those kind of 
numbers.” 

The Band has been spend- 
ing its time lately in its 





ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
recording studio-clubhouse, 
Shangri La Ranch, in the 
hills overlooking Malibu 
Beach, practicing for its 
farewell fete. Robertson 
won't savy whether the rock 
galaxy supposedly set to be 
onstage with The Band will 
actually be there, making the 
farewell the biggest rock 
event of all time 

“It's not that kind of 
thing,’ Robertson says, ‘‘and 
we're trying to avoid making 


it that kind of thing. We're 
not advertising who's going 
to be there, I don't want to 


name drop 

“It's The Band's farewell 
concert, and that’s it. If any 
of these people show up, then 
it will be beautiful.” 

On one point, Robertson ts 


emphatic — The Band will 
never give a second farewell 
concert 

“No. Is a definite move 
That's it,’’ he says. ‘‘We 
could say, ‘Listen, let's just 
not play again until we feel 
like it.’ But that’s not what 
we need. 

“There's nothing left to do 
in that live concert thing. 
We've done it, been every- 
where three times, and I'd 
like to get on to other 
things.” 

Robertson says he ts par- 
ticularly amenable to the 
decision to stay off the road. 
‘'T have some writing I'd like 
to do. I have two screenplays 
in the works, and I like doing 
that very much.” 

The other members of The 
Band, he says, “All had a 
lotta things that were inside 
of them, just eating ‘em up, 
things they just gotta get 
done some time or another 
Now they can get them 
done.” 

If it sounds as if The Band 
will never be heard from 
again, take heart, Band fans. 

The Band will continue to 
record together and will 
release its newest album 
early next year 

And, as might have been 
guessed, their epochol fare- 
well event Thanksgiving Day 
is to be saved for Band fans 
and posterity through the 
magic of video tape. Those of 
us unwilling or unwealthy 
enough to lay out $25 for the 
Winterland event will proba- 


bly be watching it a few 
months hence as a late-night 
network special 

And a final assurance from 
Robertson himself 


“The Band will probably 


never break up. 


It's not 


necessary to break up to do 
what we've needed to do, 
Over the years, we've all had 
opportunities to work with 
different people, and it really 
helps us appreciate whenever 
we get together 

“The Band will never need 
to break up.”’ 


ROBERT HILBURN 


The Band’s 
Final Gig? 


SAN FRANCISCO—When the Band walked off the 
Winterland stage at just after 2 a.m. Friday, there seemed 
little doubt that the group’s farewell concert—billed as the 
“Last Waltz"—had also turned into its greatest hour. In 
fact, the evening may well be rivaled only by New York's 
Concert for Bangladesh as the indoor rock spectacular of 
the 1970s. 

For more than four hours, the recon considered 
America’s finest rock unit—not only played 18 of its best- 
known tunes but also backed perhaps the most prestigious 
collection of rock stars ever assembled for a single show 
on nearly two dozen other songs. 

On the closing “I Shall Be Released,” for instance, the 
Band's regular lineup of Robbie Robertson on guitar, Rick 
Danko on bass, Levon Helm on drums, Garth Hudson on 
organ and Richard Manuel on piano was joined by Ringo 
Starr on drums, Paul Butterfield on harmonica, Bob Dylan, 
Eric Clapton and Ron Wood on guitars, and Neil Diamond, 
Dr. John, Neil Young, Joni Mitchell, Van Morrison, Ronnie 
Hawkins and Bobby (“See You Later Alligator”) Charles 
on backing vocals. 

Except for Wood and Starr, everyone (plus veteran 
blues singer Muddy Waters) joined in solo appearances 
with the Band for one to four numbers during the concert 
that marked the end of the Band as a touring (though not 
recording) Ai The concert was recorded and filmed 
(with Martin Scorsese, of “Taxi Driver” and “Mean 
Streets,” directing) for a possible album and theatrical re- 
lease. 

The announcement this month of the Band's decision to 
stop doing live shows was particularly surprising because 
the group, some felt, had played better than ever on a 
summer tour (including three dates at the Greek Theater 
in Los Angeles). 


Tired of the Road 


But Robertson, the group's main spokesman, said the 
Band simply had tired of the road and felt the time could 
be better applied to future albums and various solo projects. 

All 5,000 tickets were sold as fast as they could be 
processed earlier this month. The concert even attracted 
Band fans from around the country. 

“T've never even been away from home over night be- 
fore,” said 17-year-old Richard Palmer, who had hitch- 
hiked from Minneapolis and was still trying to buy a ticket 
to the concert Thursday afternoon, “but I just had to see 
the Band again. I saw them with Dylan in 1974. I really 
went to see him, but the Band just blew me out. Their 
words, voices, everything.” 

Similarly, Billie and Vicki Mudry, who were seeing the 
Band for the 34th and 20th time, respectively, had ridden 
the Amtrak from New York. They had concert tickets but 
the trip (costing about $250 apiece) meant Billie had to dip 
into the savings that she had planned to use to publish a 
book of her poetry. “The poetry can wait,” she said. “This 
may be the last time I'll ever be able to see the Band un- 
less they make the movie. Then, we'll always be able to 





LAST BAND STAND—Van Morrison, left, in a 
rare live appearance, joined Band members Rick 


The Band chose Winterland for its farewell concert be- 
cause it was the hall (and the same producer, Bill Gra- 
ham) in which the group made its first public appearance 
in 1969 after the release of its widely acclaimed first two 
albums. The albums—“Music From Big Pink” and “The 
= —pushed the Band to the forefront of American 
roc 


Since that first Winterland concert, the Band has grown 
to international acclaim. There is more intelligence, preci- 





Danko, center, and Robbie Robertson for Band's 
farewell live concert at the Winterland. 
Photo by Neal Preston 


to be putting the road behind them and doing it in such a 
stylish manner. 

If the talent lineup (which was rumored but not con- 
firmed in “Last Waltz” ads and interviews) wasn’t enough 
to make the concert the rock event of the 1970s, the Win- 
terland setting was as striking as anyone in the audience 
had probably experienced in pop. 

In keeping with the evening's slightly surrealistic mood, 
which juxtaposed a ragged rock element against a formal 





‘THE LAST WALTZ’—STEP BY STEP 


THE BAND'S SET 
“Up on Cripple Creek,” “The Shape I'm in,” “it Makes 
No Difference,” “Life Is a Carnival,” “This Wheel’s on 
Fire,” ““W. S. Wolcott Medicine Show,” “Georgia on My 
Mind,” “Ophelia,” ‘King Harvest,” “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down,” “Stage Fright,’’ “Rag Mama 
Rag. ”“ 


THE BAND/GUEST SET 
Ronnie Hawkins (“Who Do You Llove?”), Dr. John 
(“Such A Night’), Dr. John and Bobby Charles (“Down 
South in New Orleans”), Paul Butterfield (‘Mystery 
Train’), Muddy Waters ("Caledonia,” “Manish Boy”), 
Eric Clapton (“All My Past Times,” ‘Further On up the 


Road”, Neil Young (Helpless, lan Tyson’s ‘Four Strong 
Winds”), Joni Mitchell (“‘Coyote,” “Shadow and Light,” 
“Furry Sings the Blues”), Neil Diamond ("Dry Your 
Eyes”), Van Morison (“Tura Laura Lura,” “Caravan”’), 
the Band alone (‘Acadian Driftwood’’). 


THE BAND/DYLAN/FINALE 
The Band alone (“Chest Fever,” “The Last Waltz,” 
“The Weight”), with Bob Dylan (“Baby Let Me Follow 
You,” "Forever Young,” ‘Follow You Down” reprise). 


GROUP FINALE 
("I Shall Be Released”). Then, after two instrumental 
jams, the Band alone ("Baby Don’t You Do It’). 





sion and overall design in the Band’s music than any of its 
rock competitors. Vocally and instrumentally, the quintet 
has the technical skills to tailor its music to bring out the 
maximum flavor of a song. Its material, most of it written 
by Robertson, reflects a sense of timelessness and craft 
that gives it a provocative, compelling ring. The themes 
range from humor to social comment, romantic celebration 
to rich historical character studies. 


Except for its new “Georgia on My Mind” single, the 
Band—supported on several numbers by a six-piece horn 
section—relied on most of its best-known tunes (see ac- 
companying box) in its opening 50-minute set Thursday 
night. Each member played with an apparent sense of joy 


backdrop, huge chandeliers were hung from the ceiling 
and the set from “La Traviata” was borrowed from the 
San Francisco Opera Company. The 38-piece Berkeley 
Promenade Orchestra entertained while dinners were 
served to all 5,000 patrons, a few dozen of whom wore tux- 
edos or other formal attire. Besides the estimated 5,600 
pounds of turkey, there were 300 pounds of Nova Scotia 
salmon provided as a “vegetarian” alternative. 

But all the glamorous trappings faded into the back- 
ground as the music began. After its initial set, the Band 
was joined by a series of guests who took solo vocal turns. 
Because the styles of the guests varied from rockabilly to 
blues, the Band was able to demonstrate some sides of its 
musical background that had often been hidden in recent 


style to style, one would have thought the Band had spent 
years backing each of the musicians rather than simply 
Dylan and Hawkins. 

The flamboyant Hawkins kicked off the guest portion 
with an exaggerated, good-natured version of Bo Diddley’s 
“Who Do You Love” during which he jokingly fanned 
Robertson's guitar as if it were so hot it was going to catch 


fre wasn't until Paul Butterfield came on to share vocals 
with Levon Helm on “Mystery Train,” an old Elvis Presley 
flipside, that things got moving in the guest set. There was 
a drive and intensity to the number that continued through 
two songs by Muddy Waters, the influential bluesman. 

Eric Clapton produced the first of two absolute show- 
stopping performances during the guest portion when, af- 
ter some coaxing from Robertson, he stepped forward dur- 
ing “Further On up the Road” for the kind of blistering 
guitar solo that has been all too infrequent in his recent al- 
bums and tours. 

After Clapton's display, the acoustic sets by Neil Young 
and Joni Mitchell (she previewed two songs from her new 
album) were tasteful but a bit too tame. Because he was on 
somewhat foreign rock turf, Neil Diamond—whose base is 
mainstream pop—was noticeably nervous and far more 
subdued in manner than he normally is on stage. Still, 
“Dry Your Eyes,” the song he co-wrote with Robertson, 
was well received. ‘ 

The only other guest moment that matched Clapton's 
was the return of Van Morrison, the excellent but often 
shy, retiring (on stage) singer-songwriter. In his first ma- 
jor U.S. concert appearance in some two years, Morrison 
did a gritty, intense duet with Richard Manuel on “Tura 
Lura Lura” and then went through a stylish, spirited ver- 
sion of “Caravan” with a few energetic kicks in the air. 

After intermission, the Band returned with “Chest Fev- 
er” (featuring another of Garth Hudson's fluid yet richly 
probing keyboard excursions), followed by a new song 
(titled, for the occasion, “The Last Waltz”) that was so 
fresh the lyrics had to be written on huge cue cards for the 
vocalists to read. 


Dylan and the Finale 


Then came Dylan, whose appearance on stage generated 
the evening’s biggest roar. While playing with the same 
tenacity that has marked his post-1974 concerts, Dylan's 
decision to use three of his relatively little known tunes 
(“Baby, Let Me Follow You Down,” “Hazel” and “I Don't 
Believe You”) along with the better known “Forever 
Young” prevented the kind of overwhelming celebration 
that the audience seemed ready to endorse. 

After “I Shall Be Released” closed the formal portion of 
the program, several musicians (Robertson, Helm, Butter- 
field, Clapton, Wood and, briefly, Stephen Stills) joined in 
two instrumental jams that lasted some 30 minutes. The 
Band then returned for a final number, “Baby, Don’t You 
Do It,” before “The Last Waltz” concluded. 

Backstage, the Band was ecstatic. Robertson was partic- 
ularly lavish in his praise: “Everyone was so incredible 
about it, wanting to be involved, come hell or high water, 
Lear jets, canceled dates, whatever it took,” he said. “It 
makes you feel great when they rise to the occasion that 
strongly. There wasn’t one who said, ‘Let me try and get 
my thing together and I'll call you back.’ No one had to 
‘think about it.” They just said they'd do it.” 

Whether it proves to be simply the start of a touring 
sabbatical or truly the end of live performances for the 
Band, “The Last Waltz” told a lot about why the various 
artists wanted to participate. Just as the fans who hitch- 
hiked from Minneapolis and rode the train from New York 
wanted to be on hand, the musicians, too, wanted to make 
sure they weren't going to miss what might have been the 


see them.” and determination that suggested the members were glad_years. By moving so effortlessly and authoritatively from _last opportunity to be with the Band. 
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Rick Danko, left, and Robbie Robertson, right, backed blues veteran Muddy Waters at Winterland 


‘The Last Waltz’ 


By James Kelton 


More than 5,000 ticketholders 
who had paid $25 each for the 
privilege showed up for Thanksgtv 
ing dinner, ballroom dancing and 
the last public performance by The 
Band, the most solid name in rock, 
last night at Winterland 


Gov. Jerry Brown was there 
icarefully blending into the back- 
eround), So were Bob Dylan, Joni 
Mitchell, Muddy Waters, Neil 
Young, Neil Diamond, Paul Butter- 
field, Erie Clapton, Van Morrison, 
Ronnie Hawkins, Stephen Stills, 
Bobby Charles, Ronnie Woods and 
Ringo Starr among others 


But it was The Bend’s night 
After 16 years of touring and 
recording together first as the 


Hawks and then as The Band and 
fully a third of those years spent 
backup group for 
Dylan 


entirely as a 


Ronnie Hawkins and Bob 





Harpist Paul Butterfield 


the group played its “Last Waltz 
with a wondrous blend of panache 
and soul 


debuted a 


occasion 


Thev even 
written for the 
Last Waltz.’ 


song 
called 


But it didn't matter. Neither, in 
the end, did all the stars who filed 
onstage during the nearly five-hour 
concert. The Band—drummer Le- 
von Helm, guitarist Robbie Robert 
son, pianist Richard Manuel. organ 
ist Garth Hudson and bassist Rick 
Danko long ago transcended 
their accompanist role by raising it 
to the level of art. The stars were 


there to sing their own songs but 
the music was The Band's. The 
Stage was theirs 

Bill Graham, who met the 
customers at the door as they 


arrived for a catered Thanksgiving 
dinner and dancing to the strains of 
the Berkeley Promenade Orches 


’ ysl . . wa 


tra, had the battlescarred Winter 
land arena decorated in finery 
from the San Francisco Opera's “La 
Traviata” set for the occasion— 
chandeliers, statues and candles 

The event was both filmed and 
recorded ("for our grandchildren,” 
Graham said) 

The doors opened at 5 p.m 
Dinner was served from buffet 
lines until 8 p.m. when the long 
dining tables on the main floor 
were cleared away and stage prepa 
rations began 

The Band arrived at precisely 
%08, plugged in their instruments 
in darkness and began to play five 
minutes later. A seven-piece horn 
section joined in after the first 
three numbers and Ronnie Hawk 
ins appeared an hour into the 
concert as the first of a long line of 
who took their turns on 
stage, one after another until 11:45 
p.m 


guests 





Singer Joni Mitchell 


Altogether The Band per 
formed more than a dozen of the 
songs from their own records 
including “The Weight The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
“Stage Fright” and “King Har- 
vest—in the course of the long 
night's work 


Hawkins, the Arkansas rocka 
billy singer who originally drew 
The Band together, resourcefully 
growled out “Who Do You Love 
a staple ingredient of The Band's 
repertoire with Hawkins when they 
were known as the Hawks 


“We started out 16 years ago 
with a guy from Arkansas,” Robert 
son said in introducing Hawkins 
“We'd like to bring him out first 


Dr. John, the New Orleans 
pianist and arranger, followed 
Hawkins (who had dressed for the 
occasion as the event's advertise 
ments had asked—in a black suit 
and straw cowboy hat with a hawk 
on the crown then came singer 
Bobby Charles, blues harpist Paul 
Butterfield and the only technical 
difficulty in a night that was almost 
flawless despite the presence on 
stage of at least three movie camer 
as and a truckload of wellcon 
trolled sound equipment 


Robertson broke a string play 
ing the opening notes of “Mystery 
Train,” which was Elvis Presley's 
first hit record and a fitting tribute 
in The Band's staggeringly compli 
cated version of the music that has 
been their lives 


Subtract the 14 vears The Band 
has been a touring entity from 
Robertson's age of 32 and you have 
exactly half his life 


Aging Muddy Waters, the max 
imum symbol of Chicago blues 
then joined Butterfield, The Band 
and the horn section for what may 
have been the most musically rous 
ing segment of the program. Wa 
ters sang “Caledonia” for openers 
then shifted into “I'm a Man 
complete with a few energetic if 
creaky dance steps 


Guitar guru Eric Clapton fol 
lowed with two numbers one 
featuring a combative solo ex 
change with Robertson—then sing 
er-songwriter-guitarist-harpist Neil 
Young, the only talkative guest 


“I just want to say before | 
start, it’s one of the pleasures of m 
life to be on this stage with these 
people!” Young admonished 


Next came singer Joni Mitch 
ell, whose mellow interlude seemed 
to clash with the crackling rock 
that had gone before, Neil Diamond 
(who had brought his own drum 
mer) with his “Dry Your Eyes" and 
Irishman Van Morrison for a soul 
ful reading of an Irish lullaby and 
“Caravan.” 


A 45minute break followed, 
during which several Bay Area 
poets including Lawrence Ferlin- 
ghetti and Michael McClure read 
their works. The Band returned at 
half-past midnight for four num 
bers before the arrival of Bob 
Dylan, who was perhaps the most 
eagerly anticipated performer and 
the one which brought The Band to 
fame when he took them on tour 
with him in 1965 


Oddly enough, it was the ever- 
cryptic Dylan who proved the most 
inaccessible of all the guest stars. 
He opened his five-number set and 
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THE BAND'S DRUMMER, LEVON HELM 
He kept going after the others bowed out 


with Let Me 
Follow You Down not of 
his own making off his first record 


Baby 


a song 


also closed it 


All the guests joined The Band 
and former Beatles drummer Ringo 
Starr and guitarist Ronnie Wood 
for the grand finale I Shall Be 


Released 


Most of the stars then left the 


stage. Bult Helm and Starr began a 





drum interplay that eventually led 
Wo a 3minute jam which 
featured a surprise appearance by 
Stephen Stills and inflamed the 
crowd to call The Band back for 
one more number 


ession 


We're gonna play one more 
and that’s all,” Robertson said 


They played "Don't Do It (Don't 
You Break My Heart)" and that wa 
all 


A pair of enraptured fans take it all in | 


| 
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Woodstock 


NOW HAD been falling 

since early afternoon, and 
as midnight approached the 
coutryside around Woodstock 
was quiet. Inside RCO, a huge, 
rambling barnlike structure 
which houses a recording stu- 
dio, rehersal hail, and bed. 
rooms and sleeping lofts for 
resident musicians, the loudest 
sound was the sputtering of a 
fireplace. Levon Helm, the 
bearded, Arkansas-born 
drummer for the Band and a 
principal energizer behind 
RCO — the initials derive from 
“ouR COmpany,” he explains 
with a laugh — sat behind his 
drum set swigging from a 
bottle of brandy, watching 
with his small, bright hawk's 
eyes as a group of musicians 
filtered back in from a rehears- 
al break. 


Helm was working on a 
solo album. The Band, which 
has been performing together 
under one name or another 
since around 1960 and is proba- 
bly the most distinguished and 
longest-lived of American rock 
groups, called it quits as a 
touring unit last Thanksgiving 
with the “Last Waltz,” a star- 
studded all-night concert and 
party at Winterland in San 
Francisco, And since the five 
members of the Band — Helm, 
Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel, and Garth 
Hudson — got together to 
make records relatively infre- 
quently during the present 
decade, the end to touring 
meant an end to the Band as 
anything other than an occa- 
sional all-star recording group. 
It was time to move on to 
individual projects, and Helm, 
who had refused to tour with 
the Band when they first be- 
gan backing Bob Dylan and 
had always manifested a cer- 
tain feisty independence, was 
the first to move. As soon as he 
had recuperated from the 
Band's festive demise, he was 
on his way back to Woodstock 
to begin work on his album. 


Taking another swig of 
brandy, Helm surveyed the 
sturdy wooden beams of the 
hall ceiling. The other musi- 
cians began noodling at their 
instruments. Mac Rebennack, 
who used to perform and 
record as Dr. John the Night 
Tripper and was a rock and roll 
bandleader in New Orleans as 
early as 1958, was on key- 
boards. Fred Carter, an experi- 
enced Nashville studio musi- 
cian who used to play with 
Levon in bands led by the 
rockabilly singer Ronnie Hawk- 
ins, was on guitar. Paul Butter. 


After the Last Waltz 
The Band Plays On 


By Robert Palmer 


field, a longtime Woodstock 
resident, played harmonica 
This was the nucleus of the 
group working on Heim’s solo 
album, a band he had taken to 
calling the RCO All-Stars, 


Helm’s solo album will 
probably be quite a departure 
from the Band's latest record, 
“Islands,” but his RCO All-Stars 
and the Band have this in 
common: they are composed of 
seasoned professionals, As the 
Hawks, under the leadership of 
Ronnie Hawkins, the members 
of the present Band toured the 
South and Midwest throughout 
the early 60's, playing night 
after night in cavernous road- 
houses for howling mobs of 
inebriated locals. 


Because they were not 
able to take rock and roll for 





ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


granted until they became es- 
tablished artists, the members 
of the Band became consum- 
mate rock and rollers. And 
when Robbie Robertson com- 
bined this rocker's spirit and 
determination with music and 
lyrics which celebrated the 
sweep of American history, the 
richness of the land, and the 
lives of’ common people, in 
songs like “King Harvest Has 
Surely Come” and “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
he created some of rock's most 
imposing masterworks. 


Bar bands in the South 
played “all of America’s music” 
long before doing so became 
fashionable among members of 
the intelligentsia, and one sus- 
pects that Levon Helm's solo 
album will return to this basic, 
unpretentious eclecticism. The 
Band itself was not so lucky. 
Robertson protested that he 
had neither the inclination nor 


bi ee 


the wherewithal to be “the 
Faulkner of rock and roll,” but 
the demons of relevance had 
been unleashed and he was 
obliged to grapple with them 
The result was a series of Band 
albums which sometimes rose 
to Olympian heights and some 
times strained for effect 


“Islands” is probably the 
Band's least pretentious, most 
offthecuff studio album. It 
was recorded in just a few 
weeks and finished the day 
before the musicians left for 
San Francisco and the Last 
Waltz. 


People who enjoy sorting 
the Band's songs into categor- 
les —- good, bad, indifferent — 
will have a field day with 
“Islands.” At least two of the 
songs, “Right as Rain” and 
“Knockin’ Lost John,” are as 
touching and memorable as 
any Robertson has written. But 
while he can be cinematic and 
subtle, Robertson can also be 
obvious, and “Street Walker” 
(written with Rick Danko) and 
“Lat the Night Fall” are among 
his baldest efforts. 


Because it was recorded in 
a brief period of time, under 
tremendous pressure, “Islands” 
is rough in spots, but the 
Band's other studio albums 
were polished to a perfec- 
tionist's sheen, and the rough- 
ness makes this one all the 
more charming. 


“Islands” marks the end of 
the Band's association with 
Capitol records. They have 
been negotiating a new record. 
ing agreement with an undis- 
closed company, and whoever 
gets them will be getting the 
tapes from the Last Waltz, with 
the Band performing on their 
own as if their lives depended 
on it and backing Bob Dylan. 
Van Morrison, Eric Clapton, 
Muddy Waters, and other musi- 
clans who have been their 
friends over the years. It may 
be a while before the group 
records another studio album. 
Robertson is producing Neil 
Diamond and working on a solo 
album, but one wonders what 
some of the other musicians, 
who are perhaps less aggres- 
sively self-sufficient than Rob- 
ertson and Levon Helm, will do 
in the meantime. Perhaps the 
release of the Last Waltz album 
and of the film which Dominic 
Seorcese made of the event 
will give the group's career a 
powerful new boost. In any 
event, “Islands” is here. It is 
not the Band's best album, but 
it is the real thing. 


New York Times 


S.F. Sunday Examiner & Chronicle 


The GAZETTE, Montreal. Sat, 


New treat from The Band 


To say that The Band's new record, ‘Islands (Cap- 
itol), is not as good as the previous ‘Northern Lights 
Southern Cross,’ is almost a foregone conclusion. 

The latter is a rock masterpiece — as most of this 
group's carefully constructed recordings are — but ‘Is- 
lands’ is so close in quality that the point is rendered 
moot 

The new album by Bob Dylan's former backups band 
is a warm human statement, perhaps less imposing than 
‘Northern Lights’ but probably more personal. 

The resonance of The Band is a marvel in the elec- 
tronic sterility and sameness of mainstream rock sound. 

This is a group that believes in harmony among in- 
struments, each one well defined and co-ordinated with 
the others. You can hear Robbie Robertson's tightrope 
guitar solos backed beautifully by Garth Hudson's melli- 
fluous organ or accordian sorties, or Levon Helm's 
crackling drumming complementing Rick Danko's thud- 
ding bass lines. 

On the surface, ‘Islands’ sounds little different from 
The Band's other albums: The density of harmony is 
constant and the standard of playing is high, However, 
The Band is a group that strives to do better each time 
out; it is nobody's fault that its musicianship is difficult 
to improve upon. 

Like ‘Northern Lights’ the new album takes a few 
listenings to get acquainted with — but that’s because 
there is so much to listen to; once one gets used to the 
sonorities, the songs take on the feeling of old friends. 

There is a voluptuous love song, ‘Right As Rain’ 
(the most tender The Band has ever done), as well as a 
tough night-time on-the-make ode, ‘Street Walker’ 
There's a wonderfully sentimental yuletide dittie, ‘Christ- 
mas Must Be Tonight’ and a splendid Cajun fiddle assi- 
milation, ‘Islands.’ 

When The Band chooses oldies to interpret, it 
chooses the best: ‘Georgia On My Mind,’ a tribute to 
Hoagy Carmichael and Ray Charles and The Band itself, 
and the hard-driving ‘Ain't That A Lot Like Love’. 

Such is the quality of the music that it’s hard to 
pick favorites among the disc’s 10 songs. The music is 
letter-perfect, which means The Band has found a way 
to accentuate hillbilly, folksong voices within the struc- 
tures of rock ‘n’ roll (mixed with a heady dose of 
rhythm ‘n’ blues) that has been fully developed as a mu- 
sical art form, and not just a momentary buzz. 

This is what distinguishes The Band from other rock 
groups and what makes the quintet such indispensible 
masters of the genre. 


May 7, 1977 


—JUAN RODRIGUEZ 


16 ‘the Rapid City Journal 


Sunday, April 10, 1977 


Sounds ‘77 


The Band, Capito! Records 

The announcement by members of The 
Band that they would no longer be tour- 
ing aS a unit was certainly not good 
news to anyone who has seen them in 
concert. 

But it could be worse. Even though 
they have retired from the road after 15 
years they will continue to record, both 
individually and as The Band. 

Furthermore, the group ended its 
years of touring with a flourish. Last 
Thanksgiving, with the help of rock im- 
presario Bill Graham, The Band played 
its last gig in San Francisco with the 
help of Dylan (The Band served as 
Dylan's backup group off and on for the 
past decade), Van Morrison, Ringo, 
Eric ‘Clapton and Joni Mitchell. The 
event, entitled ‘The Last Waltz’' drew 
universally rave reviews and was care- 
fully filmed by respected movie writer- 
director Martin Scorese. It promises to 
be a great film and live album, 

Basically, the group's decision to call 
it quits to the road probably will be 
good for all concerned, The members 
promise to continue recording both 
individually and as a group and the new 
arrangement is bound to give them all 
a shot in the arm. 

Not that they really need it, The 
group's final album for Capitol, entitl- 
ed ‘islands,’ is superb — the strongest 
since their classics ‘Music From Big 
Pink” and ‘The Band."’ 

As usual, lead guitarist Robbie 
Robertson wrote most of the songs on 
the album. Best among the current 
uiferings are: ‘The Saga of Pepote 

Rouge,’ the most typically Band song 
on the album which deals with yet an- 
other of the curious assortment of 
American characters that have 
appeared throughout the Band's decade 
of recordings; ‘Knockin’ Lost John’ is a 
rollicking rocker that features Robert- 
son's characteristic mandolin-style 
lead riffs and an irresistible concer- 


tina solo by the versatile Garth Hud- 
son; and ‘Christmas Must Be Tonight,’ 
a wonderful Christmas song with the 
trademark Band three-part har- 
monies. 

As usual, Garth Hudson is amazing 
on all the songs, playing an assortment 
of keyboard, reed and horn instru- 
ments, including the title cut, a lilti 
almost disco tune and the first totally 
instrumental song The Band has re- 
corded, 

The Band also recognizes its rock ‘n 
roll roots with a catchy version of 
‘Ain't That a Lot of Love,’ which gives 
Robertson a chance to shine on guitar, 
something he could have done more of 
on his album, 

‘Islands’ is further embellished by a 
superb version of ‘Georgia On My 
Mind.’ Richard Manual puts in a soul- 
ful vocal performance reminiscent of 
Ray Charles over Hudson's spacey 
organ accompaniment. The Band ap- 
parently recorded the song as a tribute 
to Jimmy Carter and released it as a 
single. For some reason the song 
received virtually no airplay. 

Despite the fact that The Band will 
not tour together again, their future 
looks bright. The overall tone of 
‘Islands’ is lighter and less serious than 
previous albums and the members ap- 
parently had a good time making the 
music. Each of the five band members 
is good enough to front a band of his 
own, 80, together or not, we can expect 
a lot of good music from them in the 
next year. In fact, lead singer and 

drummer, Levon Helm’s, first solo 
album jis due out next month, 


Closely resembles their third album, 
“Stage Fright” (1970). one of their most 
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ROBERT HILBURN 
Uneven Entry 


by the Band 


The Band's new “Islands” album has much of the craft, 
but too little of the provocative edge normally associated 
with the work of America’s most respected rock group. 

Like Jackson Browne's “The Pretender,” the album is 
the product of talented artists, but suffers from occasional 
routineneness and miscalculation that sap its strength. 

If the group's five members hadn't vowed to continue 
recording together, their recent decision to stop touring 
would make it easy to think of the LP as part of a last- 
minute studio housecleaning. 

Despite the excellence of six new Robbie Robertson 
songs, “Islands” lacks focus and identity. Missing is the in- 
teraction between songs that made the Band's earlier stu- 
dio collections such richly rewarding portraits. 

Even when there was no stringent concept involved, the 
tunes on the early albums complemented each other, pro- 
viding extra shading and dimension. It was productive to 
consider the songs on a particular LP in a body. That’s 
why the Band's albums have always been more important 
than its singles. 


Collection of Tracks 


But “Islands” is mostly a collection of individual tracks. 
Levon Helm’s spicy revival of the rollicking “Ain't That a 
Lot of Love” could just as easily have been slipped onto 
the “Moondog Matinee” oldies album or saved for Helm’s 
solo venture. Though well designed, Robertson's “Christ- 
mas Must Be Tonight” shares no bond with the remake of 
“Georgia on My Mind.” 

However nice a toast to the campaign of President Car- 
ter last fall when released as a single, “Georgia .. .” 
seems like a cobweb here. The randomness of these selec- 
tions is compounded by the presence of “Street Walker,” 
probably the least interesting song the Band has recorded. 

But the richness of the remaining songs and the usual 
high quality of the performances (particularly Richard 
Manuel's vocals) give the Band a viable album. As when 
discussing the Rolling Stones’ live shows, the only real 
competition for the Band continues to be its own history of 
achievement. 

Robertson’s writing—always the group's cornerstone— 
is as stylish and, in some ways, more accessible than ever. 
From the elegant romanticism of “Right as Rain” to the 
earthy playfulness of “Livin’ in a Dream” to the twin- 
edged storytelling of “The Saga of Pepote Rouge,” the | 
ics are both thoughtful and well plotted, and the mel ies 
are graceful and inviting. It’s just too bad the best material 
couldn't have been part of a more fully satisfying package. 


Los Angeles Times 


ing—more prominent here than on most 
recent outings~while Hudson himself is 


The Band: 
Islands in the Mainstream 


The Band: Islands, The Band. producers. 
Capitol SO 11602, $7.98. Tape: @@ 4XO 
11602, ® 8XO 11602, $7.98. 


aa | slands™ is a maverick triumph, a re- 
laxed and deceptively informal col- 
lection of songs used by The Band to 
sidestep the sense of occasion the 
record’s release suggests. Their last al- 
bum for Capitol, the group's label since 
making the transition from accom- 
panists to self-contained performers. was 
completed in the wake of their formal re- 
lirement from live performing and in ad- 
vance of several solo records that will in- 
hibit. if not preclude, frequent studio 
reunions. More significantly, their most 
influential records have grappled with 
the very idea of history. especially in 
terms of those events and observations 
signalling the end of epochs: Given the 
epochal character of their own work, 
which has sustained both personal style 
and thematic coherence throughout, we 
might well expect an attempt al a stern, 
umbitious summary of their music in 


line with that same identity, 

Instead. “Islands” is arguably their 
least ambitious record, its ten songs nei- 
ther memorializing nor advancing the 
group's style. In contrast to their previ- 
ous studio album, the generally solemn 
and musically subdued “Northern 
Lights/Southern Cross,” the current set 
minimizes both interior thematic con- 
nections and links to the prevailing con- 
cems of its predecessors. While there are 
ample references. both instrumental! and 
lyric. to their earlier songs. the overall 
looseness of the collection seeks to shift 
emphasis away from grand designs. and 
instead utilizes individual tunes as arma- 
tures for The Band's richly detailed en- 
semble playing and passionate singing 
Where “Cahoots” and “Northern Lights 

‘ placed a premium on narratives 
laced with social observation. “Islands™ 
restricts that approach considerably 
while affording uncharacteristic space to 
love songs and classic upbeat rock per- 
formances. 

The ebullient feel that emerges most 


The Band: Helm, Hudson, Robertson, Danko, Manuel 


critically maligned yet ultimately du- 
rable records. Greil Marcus shrewdly de- 
scribed that LP as the perfect anticlimax 
because of its refusal 10 extend or elabo- 
rate On its carefully organized. percep- 
tually consistent predecessor, “The 
Band.” That was their most popular ef- 
fort. achieving its impact through a sing- 
ularnty of theme and diction: “Stage 
Fright.” violated that process. providing 
multiple viewpoints and styles. High se- 
riousness was mitigated by the free- 
wheeling spirit of the playing. 

That change disappointed some of 
their admirers and “Islands” will like- 
wise disappoint anyone still hoping for 
another conceptually unified master- 
piece. Yet the new record's lack of pre- 
tension and consisient spirit prove tar 
more satisfying and attractive than the 
forced moralism of “Northern Lights 

or “Cahoots” often labored obser- 
vations On the emotional and moral con- 
sequences of modern life. 

In lieu of an outwardly buoyant but 
essentially dour sermon like Forbidden 
Fruit (“Northern Lights “), their 
opening cul is a gentle love song. Kighs 
as Rain. Robbie Robertson's tendency 
to transtorm clichés into more serous 
conclusions seems far better served in 
this context than in his more abstracted 
social commentaries; the net effect is 
genuinely engaging. as ts Richard 
Manuel's warm baritone. Stree Walker, 
whieh follows. has its share of pointed 
lines aimed at evoking the toughness of 
city life. Yet Robertson's lyric is more re- 
strained than much of his recent work. 
and the limber syncopation of the 
rhythm section and sly contrapuntal pi- 
ano style make the track a delight. 

Less obvious but equally important to 
that song is the use of horn charts that 
simply but effectively accent the melody. 
Recent albums had employed a more 
elaborate use of overdubbing, with horn 
player Garth Hudson attempting to sin- 
glehandedly gralt the intricacy of dix- 
i¢land solos onto the band’s subtle, vari- 
egated ensemble style. On “Islands” he 
turns in smoother, more melodic saxo- 
phone solos and limits overdubs to 
simple, rhythmic chord changes. That 
leaves more room for Robertson to dis- 
play his wiry. sharp-edged guitar play- 


more extroverted on Organ and piano. 
Where his keybourd work on “Northern 
Lights ...” was often restricted to tex- 
tural effects rather than solos, the 
stripped-down arrangements here en- 
able him to play in a freer style. 

If there is a shift toward an instrumen- 
tal focus and a corresponding move 
away from weightier thematic under- 
pinnings. the album still offers several 
Robertson songs that dovetail with more 
cerebral predecessors. The Saga is a 
somewhat muddled parable with sci-fi 
overtones that is saved by a romping 
chorus: Anockin’ Lost John is a more 
successful fable for the Depression that 
could have appeared on “The Band.” 

Vocally, Levon Helm and Rick Danko 
continue to display compelling, person- 
alized styles, but Richard Manuel's solos 
prove particularly moving. Onstage, 
Manuel has become more subdued on 
recent tours, and here Georgia on My 
Mind approximates that same ragged. 
weary tone that implied his powers were 
failing. But his vocal work on Right as 
Rain is relaxed and contident, while Ler 
the Night Fail, one of the album's best 
songs. features a stunning balance be- 
tween his controlled singing on the 
verses and the more desperate. pleading 
rasp he affects on the choruses. 

Production values are generally excel- 
lent, striking a nice balance between the 
more polished. studio-slick sound of re- 
cent albums, and the stark, unvarnished 
feel of “The Band” whose past tense 
vantage point was underscored by es- 
ghewing equalization. echo, and other 
effects. Robertson's more aggressive gui- 
tar work is enhanced by a slightly gritty 
feel appropriate to his style. and Helm’s 
drumming is captured with a clarity that 
doesn’t sacrifice punch for polish. 

SAM SUTHERLAND 
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I can hear music 


|The Band’s new — maybe last — album 





The Band (left to right): Garth Hudson, Levon Helm, Richard Manuel. Robbie 
Robertson and Rick Danko 


The Band has_ already 
played its ‘‘Last Waltz."’ It 
happened last Thanksgiving at 
the Winterland in San Fran- 
cisco. Apart from the five 
main men, the concert includ- 
ed guest shots by Bob Dylan, 
Neil Young, Van Morrison, 
Joni Mitchell, Ronnie Hawk- 
ins, Dr. John, Paul But- 
terfield, Muddy Waters and 
Eric Clapton. A recording of 
those proceedings should be 
available in the next few 
months. 

“The Last Waltz” was an 
extravagant farewell to over 
15 years of touring, first as the 
Hawks, then The Band. Now 
that several members of the 
group are pursuing individual 
recording careers, it is not 
clear whether The Band has 
retired as a studio unit as well 
as a performing group. After 
“The Last Waltz’’ they went 
into the studio and produced 
Islands in three days, thus ful- 
filling their contractual com- 
mitment to Capitol, The 
Band's label since the begin- 
ning — Music From Big Pink, 
1968. 

Islands may not be brim- 
ming over with classics the 
way Big Pink or The Band 
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(1969) were, but there are at 
least a few tracks that should 
survive as vintage Band. Giv- 
en the nature of the recording 
schedule, Islands comes 
across as considerably less 
polished than the previous stu- 
dio effort, Northern Lights - 
Southern Cross. But it suc- 
ceeds in being a bit less pre- 
tentious as well. That slight 
edge of rawness always en- 
hanced the Band's best work. 
In spirit, Islands lies some- 
where between Moondog Mati- 
nee, ‘73’s collection of rock 
and r&b tunes that were early 
influences on The Band, and 
Stage Fright, a naked rock al- 
bum recorded in 1970 with 
little or no overdubbing. 
+ << 

As usual, guitarist Robbie 
Robertson is the primary com- 
poser in this collection. But if 
there’s one man principally re- 
sponsible for the overall 
sounds of Islands, it’s Garth 
Hudson. His piano, organ and 
synthesizer parts are seam- 
lessly infused into the texture 
of every track. His horn parts, 
those that he plays and those 
that he’s arranged for others, 
work equally well as leads, 
fills, rhythm and atmosphere. 


And his accordion playing is 
nothing short of dehghtful 

I haven't been able to deci- 
pher many of Robertson's lyr- 
ics yet. They're either so~ 
straightforward that they re- 
port a deceptively simple 
memory or emotion, or they're 
so abstract that analysis ts 
pointless. But they're all 
couched in singable melodies. 
and the vocalists do a fine job 
throughout 

“Right As Rain” opens the 
set, a lush, gently rolling piece 
with Richard Maruel singing 
in a clear, higher range than 
he’s attempted recently. 
“Street Walker’ supposedly 
grew out of Robertson's in 
volvement with the movement 
for the legalization of prostitu- 
tion on the West Coast. It's a 
bouncy rocker, Rick Danko is 
the lead with lyrics about “no 
pity in the city.” In “Let the 
Night Fall,” Manuel con 
vincingly plays the part of an 
old owl. Hudson's organ recap- 
tures the breezy feel of “Aca- 
dian Driftwood.” 

‘Ain't That a Lot of Love.” 
written by H. Banks and W. 
Parker, sounds like an old 
rock standard, but I'm not fa- 
miliar with the original. Levon 


Helm leads the way on drums 
and vocals. This is the song he 
did on the “Saturday Night” 
show a few weeks ago with 
Butterfield and Dr. John as 
part of the RCO All Stars, a 
group currently working on an 
album in Woodstock. An ab 
solutely irresistible rocker 

Robertson's acoustic guitar 
on “Christmas Must Be 
Tonight" creates a different 
sound for The Band, as Danko 
takes the role of a simple man 
who witnesses the Nativity 

The title cult is an in 
strumental that begins Side 2 
It is distinguished by the 
sounds of interplaying horns. 
violin and flute, and a rhythm 
that incorporates Cajun and 
reggae. The easy-going atmos- 
phere has been matched re- 
cently only by Britisher Ron- 
nie Lane and his Slim Chance 
band. “Islands” will be a per- 
fect summer song as soon as it 
becomes summer 

“The Saga of Pepote Rouge” 
is a story about a mystical In- 
dian woman ‘I think), marked 
by a cleverly Dylan-esque turn 
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of phrase and an aura of leg- 


end that has characterized 
Robertson's most magnetic 
compositions 


Manuel's voice is at its emo- 
tional, growling best in Hoagy 
Carmichael'’s “Georgia On My 
Mind.” It was released as a 
single to provide some subli- 
minal support for Jimmy Car 
ter’s campaign late last sum- 
mer. The Band works as a 
mellow jazz combo here 

‘Knockin’ Lost John” does 
for the struggling man of the 
Great Depression what ‘The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down” did for the poor post 
bellum Southern farmer. That 
is. it celebrates his dignity 
The last track, “Livin’ In A 
Dream,” resurrects the great. 
chunky beat of “The Shape 
I'm In,” and whoever whistles 
that last chorus has provided 
as happy-sad a goodbye as 
The Band could possibly offer 
us 


Islands is in no way a throw- 
away effort. If the Band has 
ever affected you in any mea- 
sure before, this album will be 
indispensable to you. 
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RECORD WORLD MARCH 19, 1977 


ISLANDS — The Band — Capitol SO-11602 — Producer: The 
Band — List: 6.98 
The combination of various and diverse musica! elements 


has always been a trademark of The Band who can manage to 
sound fresh without losing their particular sound identity. Once 
again surprises are in store, especially on their new arrange- 
ment of “Ain't That A Lot Of Love,” and on what amounts to a 
Ray Charles tribute on “Georgia On My Mind.” Distinctive and 
representative music from the always exemplary Band. For top 
40 and AOR playlists. 


THE BAND, “ISLANDS.”’ Probably the 
group's last set of new material (an- 
other live set is reportedly scheduled) 
with glistening performances of ‘'ls- 
lands,” "Right As Rain," ‘‘Let the Night 
Fall’ and ‘‘Georgia On My Mind."’ Ever 
the masters of multi-textured records, 
The Band will never fade from view 
completely. ‘‘Islands’’ is as timeless as 
ever. Capito! SO-11602 (7.98). 
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The Band—another land 


“ISLANDS”— The Band; Capitol 


From the moment the music began on 
their firs? album, ‘‘Music From Big Pink,’ 
The Band was a force ta be taken seriously 
in. Music. 

Their practiced musical looseness, 
prompted mainiy by the rollicking guitar of 
Robbie Robertson and the backbone drurn- 
ming and gravelly voice of Levon Helm, 
made The Band a unique departure from the 
rock of the sixties which, af that time, was 
wallowing in slegnation. _ 

lt was a new kind of rock and roll. Noi 
intellectual as some bands of the era tried to 
be. Still, ‘Big Pink’’ carried a tone of ex- 
perience throuvghou? the album. From the 
amusing opening track “We Can Talk" with 
its seemingty controlled sloppiness and out- 
of-sync vocal harmonies, through the sad 
sonas “Lonesome Suzie,” “Tears of Rase’”’ 
and ’’| Shalt Be Released,” if was an album 
that cefied comparison. “The Weight” also 
on “Big Pink’ is as big a classic as the field 
of rock music can accommodate and It was 
this song that firmly established The Band 
as a Major group, 

The second aibum, titled *““The Band” was 
of no tess shoneficance than the first. Like 
“Big Pink,” “The Band’ was halled by 
some as 4 malor work of art, this time more 
of the credit went to Robertson as a lyricist 
capable of spinning tales, most remarkably 
his epochal Civil War tune “The Night They 
Drove Oid Dixie Down.” Another favorite at 
the time was “Up On Cripple Creek,” also 
written by Robertson, 

For years The Band’s atbums have been 
landmark: events. Fotlowing “The Rand’ 
were “Stage Fright,” ‘‘Cahoots,” ““Moondog 
Matinee,” the tive album “Rock of Ages’’ 
and “Northern Lights, Southern Cross.” 

The Band’s tenth and possibly final studio 
album, “islands” demonstrates the sroup’s 
ability to maintain high qualify musicianship 
and keep its sound when all around in the 
fiekd of rock musi, sloppiness and gim- 
mickry runs rampant. 

Isiands,” like atl the other Band albums, 
sounds bask at first. Bul affer a few listen. 
ings, one begins to notice that the music is 
mot onty basic but restrained. The Band 
works a5 8 unit. It’s teamwork rock and roit, 
a rare commodity in an area of music where 
everyone wants 10 be a star. 

It's not as if The Band is devoid of stars 
however. The band’s three vocalists, Heim, 
with his jubilantty rough voice and Rick 
Danko and Richard Manuel with their some- 
times mournful. soviful vocals can provide 
the appropriate tone for the songs. 

instrumentally, The Band is probably the 
most competent, if not versatite, group in the 
business. Garth Hudson, in addition to his 
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usual position behind the organ plays synthe- 
sizer, chavinette, accordian, saxaphoanes, 
piccolo and piano. Manyel, who usuaity 
piays piano, is also competent on drums, 
clavinette and organ. Drummer Heim dov- 
bies On mandolin, while bassist Danko aiso 
plays violin. trombone and harmonica. 

Although critically successful, The Band 
has never enjoyed the overwhelming accept- 
ance of record buyers. Nor do they particu- 
larty seek if. They have noticeably avoided 
the commercial pop-rock formula which |s 
almost a requisite for getting rich off rock. 
Rather they have stuck with their own | 
formula — rich, flowing melody lines which 
communicate the song almost as effectively 
as the lyrics. 

“Islands,” therefore, contains nothing 
that is a dramatic departure from their 
traditional sound; nevertheless, lf Is as a 
remarkable work of art as we can expect for 
quite a while. 

As usual, most of the songs on “tsiands”’ 
are written by Robertson with the vocals 
eventy divided among Danko, Manuel and 
Helm. Two of Robertson’s finest. efforts ap- 
pear on the album in “Christmas Must Be 
Tonight,’’ & hauntingly beautiful tune sung 
by Danko from the shepherd's viewpoint on 
the first Christmas. The other is “Right As 
Rain’ which features Manuel at his best, 
which ig where he usually is 

In fact, if there was only one glaring 
injustice in the Grammy Awards, It would be 
the fact that Manuel and Danko have never 
Deen honored by the industry. 

On ’’Right As Rain,” Robertson gets intro- 
spective af times. There are passages in the 
song that show the weariness of a band 
which has been in the spottisht for over a 
decade: 


Funny how people think 
your life is so complete 
when it’s realfy you who envies 
the man on the street 


“Islands” is not without a little rock and 

roll either. Songs like ’“Knockin’ Lost Jonn,’’ 
“Streetwalker” and “Livin’ in a Dream,” 
are rollicking tunes performed with the style 
that is particular io The Band. 
_ The picture on the back of the record 
lacket shows the five musicians, each with a 
baffled, and al the same time; tired Icok on 
his face. It’s as though they're saying, after 
over ten years of touring and 3$ many 
albums produced, ’’What more can we do?”’ 

And, after listening to the album, and 
Comparing it to the myriad ways rock and 
roll has splintered since It’s origin, one has 
to wonder if Islands” isn’t the way if was 
al! supposed to come oul. 


J14—Daily Record, Morris County, N.J., Sunday, June 12, 1977 


By LYNN SHORT 
ISLANDS 
The Band 

Capitol SO11602 


Right As Rain / Street Walker / Let 
The Night Fall / Ain't That A Lot Of 
Love / Christmas Must Be Tonight 
/ Islands / The Saga Of Pepote 
Rouge / Georgia On My Mind / 
Knockin’ Lost John / Livin’ In A 
Dream 

So this is how it ends: not with 
The Band, but with a whisper. 

Saying goodbye is never easy. 
The longer you know people, and 
the more comfortable you fee! with 
them as friends, the harder it gets. 

Still, as Bill Anderson once wrote, 
...We called it magic / Then we 
called it tragic / We ran out of any- 
thing to call it / So we called it 
quits..." 

The Band has been a good friend 
for 10 years now. Even when the 
critics abandoned them (after their 
magnificent second album, The 
Band), they kept making splendid 
music, painting complex pictures in 
simple frames, leaving music that 
gets better as years roll by. 

Now they're gone. The ‘Last 
Waltz’ in San Francisco marked the 
end of their stage career, the Satur- 
day Night Live show ended their 
broadcast career and Islands is, in 
all probability, their last recording 
together. 

It's easy to understand: after 20 
years, they need a break. That's 
clear from isiands, the work of a 
group which realizes it is playing it- 
self out and drying itself up. 

They're making the right move. It 
hurts ‘o say so, but they are. 

in ard of itself, Islands has a lot 
to recommend it. Songs like “‘Right 
As Rain ' and “This Must Be Christ- 
mas.’ Cr the title track, their first 
instrume’.tal since ‘Chest Fever,’’ 
wistful, sentimental, string-laden, a 
perfect signature to an epic career. 

Still, you can't listen to Islands 
without being drawn to earlier Band 
albums, and little that's here com- 
pares with what's there. Even the 
lesser albums of recent years had 
The River Hymn,"’ ‘When | Paint 
My Masterpiece,’’ ‘‘Hobo Jungle,” 
‘It Makes No Difference.'' On the 
earlier albums, like Stage Fright, 
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They've played their ‘Last Waltz’ 


..8ay goodbye to The Band 


every SONg was a8 good as the bes! 
here. 

As their pal Bob Dylan wrote, this 
isn't said out of spite or anger, but 
simply ‘cause it’s true. What it 
means is that The Band of the late 
60s and early 70s was a towering 
group, a giant astride the world of 
rock music. 

Possibly the most talented group 
that ever played rock. Yeah, that's 
a superlative. | didn't say they were 
the best rock group ever, although 
they've got to be near the top. | just 
can't think of any that had more 
pure talent or used it more tasteful- 
ly. 

There are a lot of funny things 
about The Band. One is that their 
music always grows on you. None 
of their albums sounds special on 
first hearing, not even The Band. 
You appreciate them a little at a 
time: a phrase or a chord or a verse 
will catch you and then you're 
drawn into the whole song. 

That's probably a large part of 
the reason they never got a wide 
popular following. They never 
toured to packed houses (which 
was good, because they played a 
lot of smaller halis where they 
sounded better anyway) or caused 
teen hearts to pound. They never 
had a chance with the ‘Grand 
Funk/Led Zeppelin crowd, and 
even among rock fans with more 
refined taste, they were often ad- 
mired and respected rather than 
liked. 

But for those with patience, The 
Band offered rich rewards. Like the 
way they worked together, vocally 
and instrumentally: Robbie Robert- 
son on guitar, Levon Helm on 
drums, Rick Danko on guitar, Rich- 
ard Manuel and Garth Hudson on 
organs and most everything else. 
They could play within or without, 
and when they were at their best, 
you just sit back and listen in awe. 

Like other great rock bands, they 


were interlocking pieces. Helm pro- 
vided the raucous levity, Manuel 
the tortured falsetto, Danko the 
pace and the main vocals, Robert- 
son the direction and drive. Hudson 
was the blanket on which everyone 
else set up the picnic. 

The music they produced was too 
complex for AM radio success, but 
as you listen, you realize it was re- 
ally very simple (‘‘basic,"’ if you 
must). What made it sound complex 
was the fact they did things other 
bands wouldn't even try: a guitar 
weaving in and out, a wailing har- 
mony, a velvet organ. It can be diffi- 
cult to sort out — at first. 

There was, however, a genuine 
complexity to their lyrics, 90 per 
cent written by Robertson. He 
made each song into a story (com- 
plete with beginning and end), but 
like Dylan, he often seemed more 
concerned with words, phrases and 
images than narration. 

The result was some very strange 
songs: ‘‘King Harvest,"’ ‘‘Daniel 
and the Sacred Harp,'’ even ‘The 
Weight.’ Biblical images are scat- 
tered everywhere. The South 
comes up time and again. Ominous 
warnings abound: ‘You don't know 
what you've won / Til you find out 
what you've lost...Save your neck 
or save your brother / Looks like 
it's one or the other.’’ 

The difference between Robert- 
son's strange songs and the 
strange songs which abound on FM 
radio today is that it's worth taking 
the time to figure out what, if any- 
thing, Robertson is saying. But 
that's not something | can tell you: 
if you don't want to bother, it's un- 
likely | or anyone else can convince 
you. 

| won't even say it’s your loss, al- 
though it is. If you like The Band's 
music, you understand that it's not 


important if. other people.know how. . 


good it is. You feel so comfortable 


with it.that even if.no one else inthe » 


whole worid likes it, you do. 

No, The Band will now fade quiet- 
ly into history, remembered by only 
a small portion of the rock audi- 
ence. So be it. 

It would have been nice if The 
Band could have left a last biock- 
buster album, an Abbey Road or a 
Blood On The Tracks. They didn't. 
After Stage Fright, it became clear 
their best was done. Cahoots, 
Moondog Matinee, Northern Lights 
Southern Cross and Islands are all 
slightly strained, as if they had to 
work harder to do it, as if they had 
to consciously craft things which 
until then had come naturally. 

(Yes, | know it's all hard work. 
But it sounded natural.) 

On stage, ironically, it was differ- 
ent. On their own later tours and 
especially during the Dylan tour, 
The Band was never better. Imag- 
ine yourself having to play for 
19,000 fanatics gathered to see the 
legendary recluse Dylan. The Band 
did it, with such style they actually 
drew encore calls. They were prob- 
ably better in their own way than 
Dylan was in his. 

But of course, what they played 
on stage was music they had al- 
ready thought out, written and 
done. Where they had trouble was 
not in executing the old music, but 
in creating the new. 

So The Band split. Rick Danko 
did some solo work (well) on the 
Rolling Thunder tour and has a solo 
album coming out. Levon showed 
up on a Saturday Night telecast 
playing with Dr. John. He did one 
nice vocal, but you had to wonder 
why he was there at all. That isn't 
where he belongs. 

He belongs with Rick, Richard, 
Garth and Robbie and in my record 
cabinet, that's where he will always 
be. | guess in a way it's lucky: 


‘would-that -were-so easy to relive 


the good times with all departed old 


friends, 
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Promotion & Production Office 


P. O. Box 49035 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90049 
(213) 820-7141/826-4683 


Contact: Sepp Donahower 


THE UKRAINIAN WEEKLY SUNDAY, JUNE4, 1978 


**The Last Waltz’’ stars a rock group 
called The Band, whose members in- 
clude Rick Danko — possibly a Ukrai- 
nian name. But the New York office of 
United Artists has no bio on Danko 
and Alexander Danko of the Ukrainian 
Community Center in Jersey City 


doesn’t know him, so this singer-musi- 
cian-actor is still a question mark. 

There’s no doubt about George 
Dzundza, of course. He’s Ukrainian 
and he stars in ‘‘The Deer Hunter,”’ 
scheduled for release in a few months. 
Watch for announcements in your 
local papers. 
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SEPTEMBER 30, 1978, BILLBOARD 


TV REVIEW 


Clark NBC Bow 
A Hodgepodge 


LOS ANGELES~—If there was 
ever such a thing as Top 40 tele- 
vision, “Dick Clark’s Live Wednes- 
day" which bowed on NBC 
Wednesday (20) would be it. The 
show 1s an entertainment smorgas- 
bord geared to the tastes of middle 
America. 

The highlight was the second Su- 
per Jam, first presented on Clark's 
American Bandstand 25th anniver- 
sary show last year. 

Led by Chuck Berry, the all-star 
line-up gracing the stage (give Clark 
credit for this) consisted of Nigel Ol- 
sen, Pete Best, Rick Danko, James 
Guercio, Billy Preston, Charlie Dan- 
iels, Doug Kershaw, Jimmy Seals, 





- Dick Clark’s Live Wednesday (WRC-4 at 8). If you 


Saw the two-hour preview, you know what to expect; 


songs from the guest headliners (Diana Ross, Kristy. 


McNichol and brother Jimmy) a feature of sorts 
(saluting teen idols through the yéars), an all-star 
musical group ied by Doc Severinsen and Paul Wil- 
liams, with Marvin Hamlisch, Rick Danko, Frankie 
Avalon, Bo Diddley and manv others, performing 
Chuck Berry's ‘‘Roll Over Beethoven,” a live trampo- 
line stunt from a helicopter by daredevil Dar Robin- 
son, and in the Ed Sullivan tradition, a chat with 
‘Muhammad Ali and a look at the Los Angeles Rams 
cheerleaders. ; 


Dash Crofts, Eddie Money, Frankie 
Avaion, Donald Byrd, Bo Diddley, 
Johnny Rivers, Elvin Bishop, 
Mongo Santamaria, Charlie Rich, 
Marvin Hamlisch (seeming ex- 
tremely out of place), Walter Mur- 
phy, Hoyt Axton and Hot. 

Paul Williams and Doc Sevy- 
erinsen conducted the band through 
a rousing rendition of Berry's classic 
“Roll Over Beethoven.” Each musi- 
cian had a few seconds to solo before 
unifying into a super jam. 


RECORD WORLD-JANUARY 28, 1978 


Awards have been presented to the people we pretty much knew 
would win anyway, we figure that a few special citations that weren't 
included in the ceremonies should be handed out. Most genuinely 
goofy presenter was no contest whatsoever: Rick Danko provided 
pee spontaneous weirdness to more than balance out the predict- 
able aspects of much of the rest of the show. The most inspired yet 


Wey 
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planned moment came when Captain Kangaroo shuffled out to join 
Toni Tennille as a presenter. Even without Mr. Greenjeans to lend sup- 
port, the good Cap’n was remarkably good-natured. Kudos to who- 
ever thought that one up, as well as to Dick Clark's usual professional- 


ism. 





| m@ POST-AWARDS AWARDS: Now that the Dick Clark American Music [J 


Friday, February 10, 1978 


1 am. (8) The Midnight Special. 
Natalie Cole hosts the show tonight, 
singing “This Will Be” and “Our Love” 
and introducing her performing guests: 
The Bee Gees ("Saturday Night 


Fever”); KC and the Sunshine Band 
(“Boogie Shoes”); Rick Danko (“Sweet 
Romance”); Yvonne Elliman (“If I Can't 
Have You”); Ronnie Laws (“Friends 
and Strangers”). 





wits the possible exception of Robbie 


Robertson, the individual members of-the 
Band have enjoyed a remarkable anonymity 
that belies their status as one of America’s 
most popular and important groups. A mystique 
surrounds them, not only because they spent 
years as Bob Dylan's backing group, but be- 
cause of the haunting, often sombre music they 


create. 


The fivé musicians, one supposes, are ‘serious, dedi- 
cated men who have little in common with the regular 
trappings of the rock scene. Musicians firstand stars 
second, the Band exist in a closely knit. community 
that few outsiders can enter, After 16) years together 
in’one form or another, they. are an institution and,-as 
such, fashion doesn’t touch them, 


About a month ogo Arista Records announced they had 


signed Rick Danko, the group's bass player, to a solo’ con- 
tract — the first such undertaking by any member. ofthe 
r 


group since: their inception: It was as 


ewd move by Arista 


oss Clive Davis, for Danko's compositions have contributed 
considerably to the Band’s catalogue. 

_AS a bass player he hag few betters, bat it is probably 
his vocal talents that led Davis to his door, He shares the 


Band's vocal spouight 


with 


evon Helm and ‘Richard 


Manuel, but it is the emotional pieces where he comes 


into his own, His slightly croaky, lonesome yoice with its: 


overtones Of breathless exhaustion fend just the right 
flavour to those Band tunes that echo — or at least seem 
to echo — the hard times of the pioneers of North America. 


Though he’s never had the opportuni 


to display it; 


Danko ts, like the rest of the group, # multi-instrumentalist. 

Hé played guitar before he played bass and he’s equally 

happy On keyboards. On bass he’s perfected the deceptively 
€ 


Simp 


technique of hammering on two or three notes at 


once, producing’ # bass chord between runs, Usually — 
though not on the current Band tour — he uses an 
enormous Ampeg fretiess instrument that tests the accuracy 
of the player but offeis-a deeper, more sonorous tone than 
the conventional fretted basses. Knee tn 
“T've got it all figured out in my head and on paper,” 
be replied in a rather hoarse, early in the morning toné 


Danko—solo, but 


When I|--asked about the 
Arista album: “But. . . 
well, the Band will be get- 


ting ready to record another 
aibum-scon ‘so I'm not sure 
what comes’ first. | have a 
lot of material prepared . . . 
my Own songs to record.” 


Pulling on what was to 
become a mever. ending 
stream of Chesterflelds, he 
continued: “I've also formed 
& new group for the record. 
My younger brother,, Terry, 
is. in the roup; Jim 
Atkinson, another fellow 
from. Canada anda guy 
from Southern California. 
They're all in this group 
called’ Rendezvous, a new 
group that I'm going to 
produce. 


“TE probably use some 
other people but these will 
be the main guys. As soon 
as | get back off this tour 
I'm off to start the session, 
but we haven't had time 
yet because of obligations 
to Capitol.” 

Danko is quick to point 
out that his solo aspirations 


will in no way interfere 
with his position in the 
Band, a position that will 
always come first. “Robbie 


has been writing songs all 
his life and 1 just hope he 
remains. writing songs that 
I can play all my life. It’s 
just the same energy that J 
can channel everywhere, as 
| want to tour with 
Rendezvous as well, I don't 
want,to move too quickly 
.., to rush something out 
and then have to tour. With 
the Band we don’t rush and 
I won't rush on my own, 

“Um sure that all of us 
in the Band have thought 
about doing our own pro- 
jects at one (time or 
another, but 1 don’t know 
Whether they've * actually 
made music of their own, 
We often po into funny 
forms of semi-retirement 
Which messes up the’ bal- 
ance.” 

Danko says he approach- 
ed just. two companies 
when he made the decision 
to branch out on his own 
— he won't say what the 
other one was — and that 
Clive Davis was the first to 
come ta his house. “I 
played him all kinds of 
things I'd done myself. 

“We have our own 
recording studio so I've had 


Rock: Alone, 
Rick Danko 
Brays, Howls 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT late last 
year that the Band was calling 
lt quits as a performing unit 
signaled the end of an era in 
American rock. The jive members of the 
Band grew up in the rockabilly period, 
barnstorming around C-nad2 anu ihe 
South with Ronnie Hawkins, then they 
beceme an important facter in rock’s 
coming of cge. through the’r work back- 
ing Bob Dyan during his crucial change 
from accustic 
through their own fine albums. During 
this ceriod they saw rock grow from a 
reg onal, essentially lcwer-class phe- 
nomenon into the most popular and lu- 





not alone | 


all kinds of opportunities to 
put down — skeletons of 
songs and things that | 
wanted to be heard. T have 
written many things that 
haven't been done bythe 
Band, 

“Originally { was going 
td do songs that I'd written 
before, but now I’ve done 
new material so perhaps 
i'll be a while before 1 get 


RICK DANKO: ' The 
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Band's been together for 
one, wouldn't want to stop’ 


Sixteen years ‘with the 
Band have given Danko 
some hazy memories of the 
early years; but he does 
recall being hired by Ronnie 
Hawkins as a guitarist — 
and not a bass player — in 
the beginning, 

This was in. Port Dover, 
near Toronto, near where 
he grew up. “He was 
making some changes in his 


so long. as. we have done 
group, and he wanted. a 


to. the old ones, — I’ve 
recently. Everybody -in the 


written a tune called ‘Miss- 


ing In Action’ that I.did for group is. now resigned to rhythm guitar player. The 
Clive. Davis but J) don’t that commitment, but it’s next thing | knew | was 
think I could put it on my fun anyway. We've been playing bass. | had a group 
first album. I'd ike the together for 15 or 16 years — of my Own When 1 got out 
first album to be fresh, and. |, for -one, wouldn't of school, because | quit 
“} think, though, that the want to stop making. school when I was young. 
Band's situation will change albums with the: Band. Just "In fact I played in a 


band with my’ schoolteacher 
at one point, I started to 
play. mandolin when | was 


so long as the Band wants 
to continue making records, 
Mil be there.” 


soon, and we'll be back to 
making one album «@ year 
ourselves instead of waiting 


five, and 1 was — playing 
guitar by the-time I was 
six. or- seven. 

Danko’s first bass was a 
5 i x-stringed instrument, 
chosen because there was 
only, himself, Robertson and 
Leyon. Helm in the group: 
Richard «Manuel and Garth 
Hudson “arrived a few 
months Jater. “ Lseem to 
remember Ronnie. (Hawkins) 
firing’ me one night so I 
had a tittle “meeting with 
the rest of the group 
because we were thinking 
of doing something of our 
own latér on, This: brought 
it. ail to a head: 
weeks we were out on our 


own working our first 
chub.” 

~ Lean years. followed. 
“When 1 first met Robbie. 


he showed me some. songs 
he had written and 1 
immediately Jiked the way 
oe: wrote, but wire aoe ae 
‘playing in clubs” people 
reall dont want (eo hear 
canything original, 
"But what niade the 
Band special in those days 


was because we had our 


sown dittle bag. of tunes 
which weren't’ Top 40° but 
weren't. original, They were 
aur own arrangements of 
tunes by our favourite 
artists; 
“We didn't séem to tbe 
getting anywhere until we 
came down and played ‘in 
New Betsey which was 
when Bob (Dylan) got wind 
of ' the group. I he'd 
ayed wit Levon and 
‘obbie «before and was 
interested to hear us so he 
came. up to Toronto to talk 


think 


to us. 
“It was funny because 
we were taking a litthe time 


off for the first time in 
years. When you piny juke- 
joints you can't afford to 


take time off because you 


live from day-to day, and 
so. when Bob first came to 
hear us our voices were 
shot and we pleyed all 


instrumentals, 

“He split and then sent 
his plarie back for us to 
take us to Texas where we 
did ‘three shows with him. 
We didn’t rehearse at. all, 
just went straight on,'' 

There followed a. relation- 
ship that Was to last, in 
one form or another, up to 


the present day. Although 
Dylan toured with a new 
set of musicians (Rolling 











the UK 


Four years ago they toured England with filton John, at 
Elton's request, winning Friends with a warm, confident stage 


mer hit in the US. Now the 


approach, sensitive harmonics 
and a simple, unpretentious 
little set that was designed 
to put audiences In good hu- 
mour for the star of the night, 


For the past two years they 
have been on the sidelines 
changing management and 
record companies re-thinking 
thele approach before making 
1976 a comeback year, When 
their song publisher offered 
them “See You ‘Tonight,”’ 
they knew the time was right. 
They signed with Big Tree 2 
small company alfitiated with 
Atlantic Records, and the 
song has beew a huge. sum- 


iO €.022T5c 


aith, 
-and a hit 


A Ssrure readers may recall that England Dan and John Ford 
Coley, the duo whose '* I'd Really Like To See! You Tonight 
is currently heading up the British charts, are not strangers to 


EVuSit, 


hope 





ENGLAND DAN (left) and JOHN FORD COLEY: a 


beat of the wanted << jacluuled tour with Elton set them on the road to fame — but 


Japan and Austrailia — are it took four more years to come up with a hit single 
also buying tho single by the 
thousand, 


completely about4turned on 
a tot of things. We changed 
labels, we changed manage- 
ment and we changed pro- 
ducers. We started writing 
different material and we also 
decided to start playing other 
peoples’ material in addition 
to our own, We also decided 
to write with other people, 
which § think was a milestone 
in our Ccareer."’ 

The duo teft A&M in 1973 


and they have, in fact been 
Singing together for some 12 
years, most of them as a duo, 
Their current success repre- 
sents the biggest break they 
have had in this: time. 

‘We realised about three 
years ago that we had the 
wrong combination on a fot of 
things,"" Dan Seals told me 
on the telephone from his Los 
Angeles home tast week. ‘We 


it is a papiceey, happy 
State of affairs for England 
Dan, who is attually Dan 
Seals, brother of Jim Seals, of 
Seals and Crofts, Like Seals 
and Crofts, England Dan and 
JFC are followers of the Bahal 
religious faith, an offshoot of 
tsiam, which has taken up 
their time between careers. 

Both England Dan and Coley 
were ibrought up in Texas 


creative form of music in the. Western 
world. 


Five individuals always lurked behind 
the Band’s corporate facade, and two 
of them, Rick Danko and Levon Helm, 
have begun solo careers since the 
Band’s Last Waltz farewell concert a 
year ago. Mr. Danko was at the Bottom 
Line on Tuesday night, and his appear- 
ance was both a celebration of his own 
contributions to rock and a reminder 
that the whole of the Band was some- 
thing more than the sum of its parts. 


Mr. Danko's voice is immediately 
recognizable. It bravs, it how!s, it 
projects a high, lonesome immediacy, 
it cracks and bites. it threatens to be- 
come uncontrollably anarchic but 
never quite does. On his first solo 
album, the voice is framed by t!ucid, 
finely crafted rock arrangements: at 
the Bottom Line it made itself heard 
over a stomping seven-man band that 
teetered on the brink of chacs without 
falling in. Both situations work well 
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us that he had persuaded the 
publishing company to give 
the song to. us. 


Dan_ and Coley cut a demo 
of the song and sent it to 
Atlantic Records. Executives 
from Big Tree were at the 
meeting where it was played 
and they moved quic y to 
sign the pair, and release 
the song as a single, 


The sessions took place in 
Nashville in April, Seals and 
Coley stuck rigidly to McGee's 
arrangement delivering the 
song as if they were making 
& telephone call, and cut two 
other songs the same day be- 
cause the studio time had 
been paid for. The single was 
released immediately and in 
June they went back to make 
thoir comeback album 
‘Nights Are Forever."' The 
title track will be their follow- 
up single. 





alone. But though 


that were the 


In two) 


What’s happening at 










Thunder Revue): this year, 
his closé relationship with 


the Band seems certain to 
last.an eternity, 9 
“We hadn't really. 


thought up a name until 
‘Big Pink’ in 1968," said 
Danko. “But me and 2 
couple of the guys. always 
used to see these posters 
i on marquees’ and it 
always said just ‘Bob Dylan 
and band,’ so we thought it 
was quite funny just to call 
ourselves the Band, 


“At the time of the first 
album me and. Richard and 
Garth dived in this big 
house with about 600. acres 
where everything was spec- 
tacular except the colour of 
the house. The outsidé was 
pink, It was in the middle 
of ‘all this country with 
mounteins and- rivers. -‘That 
was. where we did the 
basement tapes, too?’ 


Danko can recall tours of 
England “by Dylan and the 
Band in. the -mid-Sixties, a_ 
12-city tour in 1966 ‘which 
visited Ireland and Scot- 
land. He still has a tape of 
a show in Liverpool. “f can. 
remember going around the 
world with B and it was 
the first time anyone of us_ 
had been abroad at all. 

“| was ten years. younger 
then (Danko is. 31 now) so 
it was ai pretty strange 
exposure for me, and | 
guess an even stranger one 
for Bob. He was under the 
light and there were peopie 
all around him telling him 
to get rid of the Band I 
don’t think we were blamed 
by the folkies but it was 
uncomfortable sometimes. 
Bob understood and he was 
i friend, He. just did what 
he wanted toe do whatever 
anyoné else said.” 

Dylan’s 1974 comeback 
tour, says Danko, was 4s 
much & Band idea-as it was 
Dylan's. “We talked about 
doing that up in Woodstock 
and Robbie had a lot to do 
with it. lt wasn't really a 
Bob Dylan idea, but of 
course his@contribution: was 
very large. 

“He was coming out after 
eight years or Whatever so « 
it was hard on him, 1 think 
David Geffen had something 
to do with it too, because 
Bob had signed with his 


company, There was 3 
business thing involved, but 
1 don't discuss  business- 


with anyone but my lawyer, 
Not even Bob, even though 
we have the same lawyer. 
“IT know. that not Jong 
after that tour 1 got <a 
mossage from Bob. saying 
that he wanted to take the 
Band over to Europe; but it 
didn't happen because in 
the end he thought the 
timing wasn't right. We'll 
be there sometime soon 
though, that's for sure.” 


for Mr. Danko, although this listener,. 
who is very fond of his album, missed. 
its clarity and restraint. 


With the album and with this tour, - 
Mr. Danko has proved himself a wor- 
thy singer-songwriter, fully capable of 


is per- 


formance did not lack soul or intensity, 
one wanted to hear some of the coun- 
terbalancing virtues that operated in 
the Band. For above all the Band was 
a balanced ‘ensemble, and while Mr. 
Danko captured the rollicking spirit of 
Band tunes such as “Life Is a Carni- 
val,”” and much of the affecting urger- 
cy of his own features with the group, 
he did not play these things off against 
the sort of thoughtful, artchitectural ar- 
rangements 
stock-in-trade. 


This is not Mr. Danko’s problem, o? 
course; it is the listener’s problem. It 
seems that living without the Band is 
going to take some getting used to. 


Band’s 


ROBERT PALMER 


ising Like creeping vines from an urban jungle, 
the architectural wonderlust of Century City re- 


empty spirituality 





and a token park complete with sodded grass and color- 
coordinated water fountain effects, all constructed with re- 
spect for the best intentions of the Bauhaus — cold and 
functional, where arty flourishes border on kitsch 

Twenty-four hours after his solo debut at Hollywood's 
Roxy Theatre, Rick Danko, the 34-year-old (perhaps) 
former Band bassist, contemplates his future within the 
1Sth-floor conference room of Ansta Records, shielded by 
the concrete fortress of Century City trom the outside world 
Clad in blue workshirt, a tough brown suede jacket, Levi's, 
and black boots of Spanish leather, Rick sheds the protective 
coating that has heretofore insulated the Band's per- 
sonalities from the media. He exhibits a trisky, extroverted 
demeanor as he leans back on a beige chair 

Rick Danko is 4 warm, sensitive and unguarded character 
further desenbed by fmends as funny and manic. He's still 
smiling from his Roxy stint, where he packed the room for 
two nights and showcased his new group to the likes of Ali 
MacGraw, Leo Sayer, Alice Cooper, Al Stewart, Ronnie 
Hawkins, and Band mates Garth Hudson and Robbie 
Robertson. The paying public made the most noise, de- 
manding and recening two encores cach performance 

Danko's backing outfit includes his brother Terry on 
guitar; Danny Siewell from an carly flight of Wings on 
drums; Marty Greb, once with Bonnie Raitt, on organ; 
Michael De Temple, once associated with Dave Mason, on 
another set of guitars; Jerry Peterson on saxophone; and 
Walt Richmond on piano 

Since the Band's “Last Waltz” in San Francisco on 
Thanksgiving, 1976, Danko has put together a bubbling, 
eelebrative rock and roll unit that combines urgent, festive 
white southern blues with Southern Calitornia humor and 
precision 

Danko admits that there are strains in the music akin to 
past works of the Band. Talking to one writer, he said, 
“Well, you gotta remember that I've been in the Band for 
years. But I don’t think what we're doing is as disciplined as 
the Band's music. | was looking for a simpler, fresher rout- 
ing. It's an eXtension, that's for sure. But | really like this 
new group. | can go out and perform the record new 

“I'm the focal point on stage this time, and it doesn’t 
bother me. / put this new group together, / telephoned them 
all. / sought out personalities who could bus and fly together 
and continue to put up with each other. What I do is collect 
performances from everyone. | make quicker decisions in 
this position than when I'm a member of the Band.” 

Born on December 9, 1943, Danko grew up in the small 
Ontarw rural town of Simcoe. Country music was all over 
the radio dial and he admits to especially liking Hank 
Williams, Lefty Frizzell, and Johnny Horton. Later, young 
Rick listened to 50,000-watt Nashville country station 
WLAC. At 14, he quit school and worked briefly at cutting 
meat for a market, but before he logged time in the butcher 
shop, the Grand Olle Opry had made a major impression on 
Rick's musical sensibilities. He learned to play guitar, bass, 
mandolin, and a variety of other instruments. 

Not much time had passed when he put down his cutting 
knife and formed a group who would rent halls, book them- 
selves, and clear up to $300 per night. After five sets opening 
for Arkansas rockabilly singer Ronnie Hawkins one night, 
Danko was asked to join his band, the Hawks. 

In the late Fifties, Hawkins scored U.S. chart success with 
remakes of Young Jesse's “Mary Lou” (recently again re- 
vived by Bob Seger) and Chuck Berry's “Thirty Days,” 
mysteriously retitled “Forty Days” for that reincarnation. 
“It was different back then,” Danko told Richard Blackburn 
for Cureas. “When the cops knocked on your motel door, they 
weren't looking for acid or grass. They were looking for guns, 
man. Guns, blackjacks, and pills. And underage girls.” 

Rick was still a teenager when the Hawks broke from 
Hawkins to work under names including the Crackers, the 


veals not only the ingenuity of man but his 
shopping centers, huge 
high-rise offices, towering apartment complexes 
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Canadian Squires, and then Levon Helm and the Hawks. In 
that last form, they recorded several classic singles including 
“Leave Me Alone” and “The Stones That | Throw (Will 
Free All Men). Helm wrote what was to become a rhythm 
and blues classic, “You Cheated.” 

(Four years ago, a record buff approached another Band 
member and Hawks alumnus, Richard Manual, and in jest 
asked him to sing a couple of bars of “Leave Me Alone.” 
Manual responded immediately with much more than a few 
bars, as if the group has been performing the song, uninter- 
rupted, for the preceding decade or so.) 

John Hammond, the white blues singer, invited the 
Hawks to New York, where they participated in some of his 
best recordings. In 1965, they met Bob Dylan in Adlantic 
City. Dylan had completed his first clectric-music sessions, 
with studio musicians providing the backup, and was look- 
ing for a road band. The Hawks toured with him in late ’65 
and ‘66 before settling in West Saugherties, New York, with 
a big, pink house serving as their headquarters. In 1968, 
they had again changed their name, to the Band, and re- 
leased their first album, Music from Big Prat. 

Ten years later, Danko is equipped to give a complete 
dissertation on the Band. He lights a cigarette and grins. 
“We put out that first album and it was a relative under- 
ground success. Then we issued The Band, and it sold a 
re Se eenge eh Rages: “jan Be 


But now, says Danko, the Band is “on ice” for a while. “It 


“May, 1978 


had become like eating dinner night after night with the 
same person. It was time to make a change. 

“A week or so after our second album came out, we were 
on the cover of Time,” he remembers. ‘‘From that point on, 
everybody was ... uh... a little spaced,’ Danko had said 
earlier to Daisann McLane of the Soho Weekly News. ‘I 
stayed in my house for about a year and a half once, not 
really speaking to anybody. Then we went out and spent a 
million dollars touring. It changed everybody's life im- 
mediately, and took all of the fun out of it.” 

“We've in no way broken up,” he assures me. “In fact, 
we've just signed a collective record contract with Warner 
Bros. The Last Waltz soundtrack is issued this week. It’s the 
live show plus a side of new studio material.” 

(The album was not released that week. More than a 
month afjer this interview, Warner Bros. was still awaiting 
master tapes, to be delivered by the album's producer, Rob- 
bie Robertson. The three-disc set may be out by the time you 
read this, but nobody’s holding his breath. ] 

In 1976, the Band played about thirty live dates before 
their Thanksgiving eve Last Waltz at Winterland. After six- 
teen years on the road, the Band decided to bow out while 
on top, rather than diminish to self-parody in the manner of, 
say, the Beach Boys. The Band refused to sacrifice what 
they felt to be their integrity, and months before the actual 
concert they began planning the special performance. 

“We focused on one last concert. It gave us something to 
concentrate our energies on. When people heard that we 
werent going to perform anymore, the phone wouldn't stop 
ringing. They all wanted to be there: Eric Clapton, Bob 
Dylan, Neil Young, Joni, Van Morrison . . . 

“You were there. You saw the concert. Wasn't it terrific? 
The cameras didn’t inhibit anyone. We wanted to feed five 
thousand people a gourmet dinner — and I think we also 
gave ‘em a good show.” He winks. 

“The movie was a labor of love. At the start, the Band 
had to raise a few hundred thousand bucks so that the event 
could take place. We were taking a chance. We almost 
hocked our houses. We would have been the perfect House 
Band. Even the rehearsals were incredible. It cost $1.25,00 to 
renovate Winterland. I hate to keep relating to money, but | 
want to show you how important it was for us to have the 
theme and decor amplify the mood of the celebration. 

“Preparing for the gig was a trip in itself. For four days, 
we did nothing but play music. We finished /slands, our last 
album for Capitol, then began nonstop rehearsals for the 
Last Waltz. 

“The Band really came alive that night. We had been 
cruising for the last year, and that was obvious. For the 
Waltz show, we were onstage for six hours and worked ‘til 
five a.m. the night before. We rehearsed with Dylan at the 
hotel. We presented the cameramen with a 300-page script. 
The Band has always been into precision, like a fine car. We 
didn’t take it easy during preparation. I think that it will 
show in the movie. There's no split screen stuff, and very 
little backstage footage to pad the performances. No way was 
I going to wing it next to Joni Mitchell. And Muddy Waters 
— wait ‘al you see Muddy in the film. I was playing next to 
him and got chills,” he confesses. “I think that both Muddy 
and Ronnie Hawkins arrived at the high point of their lives 
that night. 

“It’s a very honest movie,” Rick says enthusiastically. “It 
was a very special and a very memorable night for all of us. 

“Te was the Band’s last performance. What more can | 
say?” he concludes, slightly out of breath and forgetting, 
perhaps in his excitement, his earlier contention that the 
Band has “in no way . . . broken up.” 

“The truth of the evening will come out on the sound- 
track. The essence of The Last Waltz is in the grooves.” & 


Haroey Kubernick is the Las Angeles corre or British music 
weekly, Melody Scher: MF ed ker hs ae ed in the Los 
Angeles Times, Crawdaddy, Bay Area Music, and Record 
World. Al Stewart performed at his mast recent birthday party. 

ervey adds that he prefers girls who wear glasses and are into Bruce 
Spring steen. 
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A Band member strays, but not too far 


Rick Danko's 





wink 1s as 


good as a nod 





By Mikal Gilmore 
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ROM THE OUT- 
side, Mecca Billiards 
bears an uncanny resem- 
blance to the Blackie’s 
Pool Hall pictured on 
the cover of the Band’s Moondog 
Matinee album, right down to the 
ill-proportioned paintings of 
pool sharks that adorn its ma- 
genta walls. And the characters 
huddled around a table seem ster- 
eotypical of the poolroom-seedy 
type. It’s not, however, a six- 
pocket table that they’re 
gathered around, but a sixteen- 
track mixing board. And Mecca 
Billiards is no longer a pool hall; it 
has been converted into a re- 
hearsal studio by the Band’s bass- 
ist, Rick Danko. 

“Can you tune the room up, 
Rob?” Danko asks Rob Fraboni, 
his and the Band’s coproducer. 
“Try to make it sound as good as 
you can,” he says with a wink. 


“Y’know, bright and big.” 

I'd been told that Danko was 
auditioning drummers, but 
what’s in progress is a full- 
fledged rehearsal for Danko’s 
new band, a touring ensemble 
made up mostly of the musicians 
who played on his solo debut, 
Rick Danko. “Naw,” says Danko, 
leading the way to a four-poster 
bed in the corner where he flops. 
“T don’t audition musicians; L.au- 
dition attitudes.” 

Danko was the first of the Band 
to go solo, signing a nonexclusive 
contract with Arista (which 
means that when he appears on 
future Band albums, his name 
won’t appear with a “courtesy of 
Arista” credit) a full season be-, 
fore the Last Waltz. The first 
fruit of that decision, a ten-song 
set with all songs either written or 
cowritten by Danko, has just 
been released, and its guest log 
includes all Band membersas well 
as Ron Wood and Eric Clapton. 
In contrast to Band drummer 
Levon Helm’s first solo LB, 
Danko’ssounds — [Cont. on 23 | 


Danko: a wink here, a nose-to-nose whisper there 
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[Cont. from 18 | very muchlike the 
Band. The album’s warm organ 
layers, punchy bottom and Rick’s 
fervid vocals echo the fireside 
camaraderie of the Band’s best 
recordings. 

“T’ve been likely working on 
this album all my life,”’ says 
Danko. “I’ve always tried to 
make music with a timeless ele- 
ment involved. I like to keep a 
taxing feeling out of it, both for 
those who make and listen to the 
music. Everybody’s the same: if 
they drink too much alcohol they 
act like drunks, if they eat too 
many cheeseburgers they get fat. 
The idea in making this 
record was not to get fat or 
drunk.” 

That’s a roundabout way of 
making an analogy, but there’s 
always something circuitous 
and surprising about Danko. 
His whole de- 


meanor seems 





geared to the ‘If they drink too 
much alcohol they 
act like drunks, 

if they eat too 

many cheeseburgers 
they get fat. The 
idea in making this 
record was not to 


get fat or drunk,’ 


sharing—or 
keeping—of se- 
crets. It’s con- 
veyed through 
an odd wink 
here, a nose- 
to-nose whisper 
there, but most 
tellingly by the 
unwavering gaze 
of his solidly set, 
deep-brown 
eyes. Like his 
mannerisms, those eyes seem to 
say “this is just between you and 
me.” 

But when he sidesteps a ques- 
tion about the air of leave-taking 
in the album’s lyrics, he reveals 
more than was bargained for. 

“Just the different seasons can 
change your mind,” he says in re- 
sponse to the departure-theme 
question.‘‘ We’ reall built on some 
kind of emotional structure. 
We're all acrobats to some de- 
gree. But I sure feel sorry for the 
people who blow the balance.” 
He pauses, glancing downward. 
“I’ve been fucked up myself— 
I’m sure you've heard all the sto- 


ries. I’m a cripple in disguise. 


Right after Big Pink I had a car 
wreck and I broke alot of bones in 
my neck and back. On top of that 
I took pills all my life for nerves, 
but those days are gone. I stopped 
four years ago. Nobody wants to 
see anybody fucked up these 
days. I may drink a little white 
wine after the show, but I won’t 
have hard liquot around my 
group. It just drains the energy.” 

When the Band announced its 
decision last fall tostoptouring, it 
seemed as much a widening of 
vistas for individual members as 
an acknowledgment of their col- 
lective limitations. To even the 





Band’s most steadfast critical 
supporters, the group’s vision of 
community seemed to become in- 
sular after Stage Fright, convert- 
ing what once appeared protec- 
tive into something reclusive. 


And through the Band’s ten al- 
bums (including The Basement 
Tapes), Rick Danko shared only 
four writing credits, although his 
voice graces several of the group’s 
better-known songs. As far back 
as 1972, after coproducing an al- 
bum for New Orleans singer 
Bobby Charles, Danko knew he 
wanted to make his own record. 
“For me to sing three or four 
songsa year, dosome background 
vocals and not go on tour. . . well, 
that’s not enough to keep my mind 
occupied. And it was hard to grab 
anybody’s attention in the Band, 
to get them to hear my music. But 
I have a lot of writer friends, like 
Emmett Grogan [who, as well as 
Bobby Charles, cowrore-several 
of Danko’s songs], and they’ve all 
helped me along, 
given me confi- 
dence in what I 
had to say. 

“T mean, I love 
playing with the 
Band. I’m sure 
they would never 
abandon me and I 
would never want 
to abandon them. 
Bur it’s a very 
collective thing 
and I’m only one- 
fifth of it. I plan 
to write my own 
music for my solo situation, but’ I 
really want Robbie to be my writer 
inthe Band, because he’s very spe- 
cial. He’s got some songs for this 
next album that are killers. We 
keep that whole thing in a safe 
place right now. Nobody wants to 
hear anybody yell or scream, least 
of all me.” 

Across the room, Rob Fraboni 
is coaching acouple of band mem- 
bers in their harmonies on a song 
from the new album, “Once upon 
a Time.” Danko leaps in at the 
bridge with a soulful bark: 
“Whether you’re young or old, 
never ever let yourself get put on 
ho-old!” 

He beams. “It’s like having a 
new girlfriend. These guys pull 


stuff from me that the Band could | 


never. That’s my little brother 
Terry,” he says, indicating the 
rhythm guitarist. (Terry Danko 
made three albums with Barefoot 
for Columbia before the group 
disbanded in 1975.) “I’mnot sure 
how old he is—-twenty-six, twen- 
ty-seven?” 

And how old are you, Rick? 

“Whoa,” he says laughingly, 
lurching forward nose-to-nose 
for one of those ““between-you- 
and-me” exchanges. ‘““Dowe have 
to know thar? I’m as young as you 
want me to be. No older than 
Leon Redbone,” he winks, “‘no 


younger than Donny Osmond.” 53 





by Harvey Kubernik in Los Angeles 


ISING like creeping 
vines from an 
urban jungle, the ar- 
chitectural wonder 
of Century City re- 
veals not only the in- 
genuity of man but 
his empty spirituality 
shopping centres, 
huge high-rise offices, 
towering apartment 
complexes and a 
token park complete 
with sodden grass 
and colour-co-ordin- 
ated water fountain 
effects, all construc- 
ted with the best in- 
tentions but cold and 
functional. 
day alter his triumphant 
Roxy Theatre debut, Rick 
Danko, the %34-yeur old 
Band bassist, contem 
plates his solo career 
within the conference 
room of Arista Records, 
shielded from the outside 
by the concrete fortress 
of Century City 
Clad in blue workshirt, a 
tough brown suede jacket 
Levis and black bDoots of 
Spanish heather, Rick sheds 
the protective coating that 
has inaulated the Hand 
from media exposure 
He is & Warm, sensitive and 
unguarded character, des- 
cribed by friends as being 
funny atid maniacal, He's 
still smiling from the Roxy 
gigs, where he packed the 
place for two oights and 
showcased his new group 
to ithe likes of Ali 
McGraw, Leo Sayer, Kim 
Fowley, Al Stewart, Ronnie 
Hawkins and Baod mates 
Garth Hedson and Robbie 
Robertson 
The paying public made the 
most noise, and they de- 
manded two encores each 
performance 
Rick's Mve repertoire began 
wit en a capella intro 
duction to the Four Tops’ 
“Lovin’ You Is Swecter 
Than Ever.” and also 
included such Band stapics 
as “The Weight,” “Stage 


Carnival. 

The programme was linked 
together with svlections 
from Danko’s solo album 

His backing bend & brother 
Terry © guitar Denny 
Seiwell, from an early 
edition of Wings " 
drums avd Marty Greb, once 
with iOune Raitt ot 
organ Michae! DeTemple 
previously associated with 
Dave Maton, also chips in 
om guitar, Jerry Peterson 
saxophone and Wak Rich 
moad on piano 

Since the Band's Last Waltz 
Danko has pul together « 
bubbling, celebrative rock 
‘an’ roll unit that combines 
the urgent, festive white 
blues of the South under 
scored with Southern Cal) 
fornia humowr and pre 
cmon 

Just back from a4 six-week 
live tour, where they did 
34 shows m 42 nights 
Rick admitted the opening 
dates were a feeler for 
more extensive road work 
that begins this month 

“] went out a week before 
my album was released, 
mainly just to hear some 
responte to an album no 
one bas heard before 

“We did some dates opening 
for Boz Scaggs, but 1 fek 
@ greater link with the 
audience in clubs 

When we do college con 
certs Ht will be an addition 
al challenge to play for 
people who don't know 
Rick Danko through his 
Band identity, I'm a new 
face to them 

“hm the focel point now on 
stage and KM doesn't bother 
me, | put this mew group 
together I telephoned 
them all | sought out 
personalities who could bus 
and fly together. 

“I had 13 peaple on the road 
with me and seven on the 
stege. What 1 do is collect 
performances from every- 
one. | make quicker deci- 
sions in this position than 
when I'm a member of the 
Band” 


ORN on December 356, 

i143, Danko grew up in 
the small country town of 
Simcoe in Ontario. Country 
music was all over the 


etpeciaily liking Har Wil 
liams, Lefty rizzell and 
Johbany Horton 

Later, he was able to pick up 
WLAC from Nashville — 
the 50,000 walt station 

At 14 he qeit school and 
worked for a while cutting 
mest in a market 

Before he logged time in the 
betcher shop, the Grend 
Ole Opty had made a big 
uppression on his musical 
sensidilities 

He learned to play goitar 
Dees mandatia and a 
variety of inetruments. He 
pet down the cutting knife 
and then formed a grow; 
who would rent halls and 
clear up to $300 «& night 

They did five shows opening 
for Roanie Hawkins one 
evening, and Kick was 
asked to join Hawkins 

in the tate Fifties Hawkins 
achieved chart entries in 
the US with powerful re 
works of “40 Days” and 
“Mary Loo.” 

In Toronto, Rick hit the road 
as a member of the 
Hawks They came to New 
York at the invitation of 
John Hammond Jr, with 
whom Rick and Robbie 
Robertson made «a few 
Vanguard albums 

Along the way they changed 
their name to the Crackers, 
to the Canadian Squires 
and then to Levon Helm 
and the Hawks 

The stint with Ronnie 
Hawkins had lasted several! 
years, and they toured 
throu the East Coast and 
Canada. As Levon and The 
Hawks they recorded some 
singles: “Leave Me Alone,” 
"Go Go Liza Jane.” and 
the pride af my record 
collection, “The Stones I 
Throw (Will Free All 
Men). 

In 1965 they met Bob Dylan, 
who hired them for tours 
in late “65 and "66. After 
some hectic world treks 
behind Dylan, The Hawks 
settled in West Saugerties 
New York. They emerged 
in 1968 as the Band 

year earlier in 1967, 
recuperating from his mo- 
torcycle accident, Dylan 
began to record. and #80 
did the Band. The music 

tossed = sround, co 
singing, co-writing, teking 
turns at the lead micro- 


uriefin iat it pas ! n 
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HI-FI 1979: FOR EARS ONLY 


STEREOS OF THE STARS 
Aerosmith, Rick Danko, Clive Davis, Al DiMeola, Albhy Galuten and Kar! 
Richardson, Herbie Hancock, Martin Mull, Gene Simmons, Southside Johnny 


and Warren Zevon. 
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ICK DANKO, WHO SPENT SIXTEEN YEARS 

as the Band’s bassist and is now pursuing a solo 

career, has a collection of stereo equipment in his 
Malibu home that would make any audiophile envious. 
“What your earslike, youlike,” Danko said as he popped a 
cassette of the previous night’s recording session into his 
Nakamichi 700 recorder. 

At the center of Danko’s system are two amplifiers: a 
McIntosh 1700 and a Luxman L-85V. His turntable is a 
Bang and Olufsen Beogram 2400, and for speakers he has 
two ADS L-500s and two ADS L-810s. A ReVox two- 
track tape machine that recordsat fifteen inches persecond 
rounds out his home system. 

“The bad part about expensive machinery 1s that it 
requires more maintenance,” moaned Danko, who also 
has some less-expensive equipment for use in his office. 
“When we were in Japan on tour, I bought a stereo setup 
with a Sansui AU-717 amp, a TU-217 runerand anSC-1110 
cassette deck. It’s inexpensive but has very good quality.” 


A rio (ne Danko and actor Gary The Morning Record and Journal 
usey ("' uddy Holly Story,”’ “Big ; y 

* * . 
Wednesday") have joined forces for a Meson, Oh, Saturdey, Dec 3, 137k 
two week tour of the California coast. The 


tour, which also features Ronnie Hawkins IP ~9KID,-.. (Aa 
and his band, the Hawks, as the opening | | Ht (¢ aS re 3 
act ~ was originally slated for just | om\)> A 


Danko and his band in order to “get my RANDOM NOTES 
wheels spinning."’ Busey, a neighbor and : 
good friend of Danko's in Malibu, later | After the tour, Danko returns to the 
joined to play rhythm guitar, sing an oc- studio to record his second solo album for 


RECORD WORLD SEPTEMBER 2, 1978 


REEL LIFE—Rick Danko is reportedly nearing the homestretch in 
sessions for his second Arista solo elpee, which he’s producing 
himself at One Step Up in West Hollywood. Sepp Donahower is 
associate producer on the sessions, which thus far have seen Danko’s 
touring band augmented by Keith Allison, Jim Atkinson and Blondie 
Chaplin... 


casional Buddy Holly tune and selections Arista. ‘I've written all the tunes myself 

from his forthcoming A&M debut LP. this time,’’ says Danko. ‘‘lt’s more of a 
Since the tour was announced, rumors spontaneous album, a lot of rock & roll, 

have abounded that other members of the fast music this time. It's going to be a re- 

Band, perhaps even Bob Dylan or Neil al live album.” 

Young, will turn out for some of the — 

shows. Danko would not confirm the 

rumors but did say, ‘‘This show is going 

to be attracting all of my friends that I've 

played with over the years. We are look- 

ing forward to a rock & roll revival.” 
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By Charlie McCollum: fe Peg 
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About ‘the last. thing you'd ever hope to -hear on the 
stage Of :a 200-seat’ club : like. the Cellar. Door’ is’a‘Band 
number like “The Weight,” “Stage Freight” or “Wheels 
On Fire,”: The Band, which started out as Bob Dylan’s 
backup: band. and ended ‘as 


_ With Rie 


smail. 


Yet, that is precisely what a nearly full house-heard 
last night at the club — good, solid versions of those tunes 


offered by at least a reasonable facsimile of The ‘Band. 


The ran in charge was Rick ‘Danko; the group’s ‘bass 
player;and his engagement at the Door — the-first: bya 


Band member on solo tour —:gave every indication that’ . 
and-perhaps tem- * 


The Band has not died, but merely, 
porarily, splintered into five parts. . 


“The Band really hasn’t broken up;” Danko said be: 


tween shows last night in his tour bus. ‘The ‘Band ‘has 
just .stopped. touring.. We've: signed -a ‘contract with 
Warner Broth 


to contribute afterthis.” 


MUCH OF WHAT DANKO has to contribute. will come: 
from his first solo album on Arista, “Rick Danko.”? Un-" 


like the other Band members, he went solo early —-he 


signed with Arista before the group decided. to.stop tour.’ 


ing — and ‘the -release -is.:far: more successful and 


interesting than .the®other. Band. solo.album, Levon’ 
Helm’s set. with Paul-Butterfield;-Dr. John and -others.. 


Perhaps the most: obvious difference’ is that Danko’s 
album is clearly Danko’s, while. the inclusion of so many 
other heavyweights seems to have intimidated Helm 
somewhat.. get 


- Danko suggests that: his dominance of his own-album 


was crucial.. ‘Before, it ‘was a-sensitive: situation,” he ~ 


Says, Speaking of The Band, ‘‘Now, I get my own way- 
It’s something different. The folks who played on it 
(which includes the likes of.The Band, Eric Clapton, Ron 
Wood and Biondie Chapin) did-itasalaboroflove..°.— 

‘I_wouldn’t try to compare my album with anything 


The Band did,”’ he continues. “It’s that different... I - 


tried to make something young people and old people-and 
people my age could understand.” ate 
Band,’’. Danko -sug- 


I mean, I Jove playing with: The 


gests. “I’m sure they would never abandon me and.1- 
would never abandon them. But it’s.a very. collective’ 


thing and I’m one-fifth.of it. I plan to write my own music 
for my solo situation but I really want-Robbie (Robert- 
son, The Band’s leader and songwriter) to be my writer 
for The Band, because he’s very special. He’s got some 
songs. for the. next album that are killers. We keep the 


whole thing in a:safe place right now. Nobody wants to: 


hear anybody yell or scream, least of all me.””. 


WHAT DANKO DOES seem. to do, though, is loosen 








Danko saguests that his dominance of 
-his own album was crucial. ‘Before, it 
was a sensitive situation,’ he says, 
speaking of The Band. “Now, I get my 
own way. It’s something different.’ - 








The Band's style. More than. any of the other members, 
he is a pure rock ’n’ roller and his attitude shows both on 
the album and in his live work. The Danko studio set is 
made up of the sort of material The Band was doing 
around the time of ‘“‘The Basement Tapes’ with Bob 
Dylan; tough-minded,  neatly-perceived rock. Even 
though the songs are often co-written with the likes of 


Emmett Grogan and Bobby Charles — “‘if I had put out 





With Bob Marley at the Daisy, Beverly Hills, July 26, 1978. 


, F an ‘aS one of the- most influential * 
. groups im American music, never did piay facilities that. 


« Danko You Don't Quickly Forge 


ers’ for recording and United Artists: for’. # 
recording and film work. I’m sure, though; that this indi- ‘. 
vidual work will be for the best.. Certainly I'll have a lot” 
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an entire album of Rick Danko songs, I’m not sure any- 


one would have bought it’ — it’s clearly Danko’s album; 
‘especially when one remembers that; in the beginning, he 


co-wrote several of The Band's better-known songs. 


Onstage, it is even clearer that Danko is the main 


_ second. : 





man. While his band is made up of quality musicians — 
brother Terry Danko on guitar, Denny. Seiwelt from 
Wings on drums, Marty Grebb from Bonnie Raitt’s band 
on- organ, Michael DeTemple from Dave ‘Mason’s group 


on guitar — it is Rick Danko himself who calls the,shots. | 


Liberated from. The Band’s ensemble structure,- he 
charges around.the stage like a-Bruce Springsteen and 
thoroughly dominates the proceedings... e 5 


BOTH SETS LAST NIGHT were marvelous and beauti- 
fully paced. From the new album, Danko pulled off the 
best material — the sharp ‘‘New Mexico,” the hard-driv- 


ing “What A Town,’’‘Tired of Waiting’ and ‘Brain — 


Wash,” the Dylanesque “‘Java Blues:’’ For new material, 


there was the opening “Loving You’’ — the first chorus. 


done acapella-as the group marched in — and the lively 
“Christmas Song.”’ And, from the older works, there was 
a speeded-up ‘““The Weight’ and ‘“‘Wheels On Fire’’ in 
both shows and ‘‘Stage Freight’”’ as an added treat in the 


Rick Danko at the Cellar Door 


DANKO STRIKES—When Japanese employees want to express their un- 
happiness they wear headbands that say, “‘danko," which literally means "‘to 
g0 on strike.” Arista's Rick Danko, second from left, during his recent Japa- 
nese tour visits Toshiba-EMl, Arista's licensee, where head and arm bands, 
which coincidentally spell his name, were worn in his honor. 


_ RNOBY WeceabeR 19,1977 © 
t the Band 
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.. +-Washington Star Photographer Willard Volz : 


Throughout, Danko sounded ‘just fine on vocals and. 
added some solid guitar to his usual-impeccable bass - 
work. The backup band gave superior support, especially 


. DeTemple on lead guitar and Jerry Peterson on Saxo-. 


phone.. For once, the cheers and standing ovations both 


- audiences mustered were actually well-deserved: . 


Danko will be back at the Cellar Door tonight and says : 
he hopes to return to the club circuit soon. With a strong 


4 ~ 








What Danko does seem to-do, though, 
is loosen The Band’s style. More than — 
any of the other members, he is a 
pure rock ’n’ roller and his attitude 
shows: both on. the album and in his - 
live work. . a 








opening act in Rory Block — a woman singer-songwriter 
who would have upstaged many other headliners — this 
is a high-quality doublebill. If you can get in, it is some- 
thing you ought to see and, if you can’t, it is worth picking 
up Rick Danko’s new album. ; 
As Danko says, The Band may not be dead but — while 
the group is deciding which way to go — it is well-worth 
checking out the members’ solo efforts. ae 


Courier News, Blytheville, (Ark.) 
“Thursday, December 22, 1977 


AUSTIN, Texas — The news 
came as a shock to Austin 
Willie Nelson was leaving the 
town he made famous to live in 
Malibu, Calif., the oceanside 
retreat of such Beautiful People 
as Linda Ronstadt, Kris 
Kristofferson and the Eagles 

Then Doug Sahm, another 
nationally recognized 
progressive country musician, 
announced that he also was 
skipping town. ‘Let's face it, 
fellow Austinites,’’ he wrote to 
the Austin Sun, a weekly 
magazine. “The scene is 
rapidly decaying from the 
lovely, stoned, slow town it once 
was to a sometimes circus of 
egos that has made it not the fun 
it used to be."’ Sahm went to the 
West Coast to join Rick Danko's 
new band, The Group 
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Rock statesman Danko goes solo 


by ROB PATTERSON 


Thirty-five-year-old Rick Danko ex- 
plodes the myth that the senior states- 
men of rock ‘n’ roll are tired, boring 
old men. After nearly 20 years “‘on 
the road” with Ronnie Hawkins, Bob 
Dylan and The Band, you might sus- 
pect Rick would wear the glazed face 
of quickly approaching senility. 


But instead of spending himself for 
years in the music. it’s almost as if 
Rick has invested himself instead. He 
still exudes a bright-eyed, almost ‘aw 
shucks”’ style of exuberance. 

But don’t let the long, dangling 
limbs and rubbery smile fool you into 
thinking he’s some backwoods in- 
nocent. On his first solo outing, Danko 
has created an album which stands 
with the most creative and energetic 
work of The Band itself. 


THE BAND bid farewell to live per- 
formances over a year ago with “The 
Last Waltz,” a Thanksgiving night 
concert in San Francisco which fea- 
tured such guests as Van Morrison, 
Neil Young, Joni Mitchell, and of 
course, Bob Dylan (and which will 
reach the public in the form of a mov- 
ie and live album in the very near 
future). Although they will continue to 
cut studio albums together, a multi- 
plicity of reasons (ranging from the 
logistical to the legal and the emotion- 
al) brought about the decision to stop 
touring. 


“You know how that whole family 
thing is set up,” Rick points out. 
“There's a lot of emotions there, and 
I'll bet you don’t find yourself eating 
with your mother and father every 
night, although it sure is nice to see 
them.” 


The first one out of the nest was 
Danko, who signed a contract well 
over a year ato with Arista Records 
for solo work. For a member of The 
Band — who cut a most original and 
inspired path across American popu- 
lar music — the inevitable com- 
parisons to the group as a whole were 
a factor to be faced. Already the crit- 
ics (myself included) have been com- 
paring Danko's Ip with Levon Helm’s, 
and the process will continue until 
we've heard from Robbie, Richard 
and Garth too. 


“I CAN SEE through all that,” said 
Rick with a winner's grin. “‘If I start- 
ed out thinking in terms of the com- 
petition,” I’m sure I'd waste half my 
day. I'm just looking for another 
space to relate to musically, and I'm 
sure soon enough people will be com- 
paring Rick Danko with Rick Danko.”’ 


Danko’s basic game plan was 
simple. “I tried to put together the 
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goes solo 
~ Music/By ERNEST LEOGRANDE| 


Rick Danko was so up he couldn't 

sit down, roaming his hotel room like a 
hyperkinetic child, his dark eyes snap- 
ping with delight. He was yo toa 
tape of a show and p had 
2 eaen at My Father's Place i = Ros- 


ge Christmas song was rollicking 
away on the tape with Danko on vocal: 
“Come down to the manger/And see 
the little " Despite Danko’s 
conversion of it to a good-time rock and 
roll number, the song. “Christmas Must 
Be Tonight.” loses none of the rever- 
ence implicit in it in composer Robbie 

s original version. 

Danko, former bassist with the 
group known simply as The Band. has 
started a solo career, as have fellow 
members Robertson, Levon Helm, Garth 
Hudson and Richard Manvel. Danko 


The last time The Band played to- 
gether was Thanksgi@ng 1976 in San 
Francisco, an event documented on film 
by Martin Scorsese to be released in 
February as “The Last Waltz.” Still this 
doesn't mean The Band, which had its 
origins 18 years ago, has split complete- 
ly. Although they won't perform togeth- 
er live, Danko said, they will be doing 
studio recordings together. 

“We separated for the same reason 
you stop eating with your mum and dad 
every night,” he said. “Now we would 
rather get together once in a while and 
have picnics.” 

It was Bob Dylan's decision to 
record and perform with them that 
brought them fame, including a Time 
magazine cover —_ in 1970. “We went 
out and toured and made a million dol- 
lars,” Danko said. “It aon ged every 
body's life immediately. It took away = a 
the fun of it.” 

Well, obviously not all the fun, as 
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changes was the gradual retreat of 
Danko as contributing composer. (He 
had written one of The Band's most 
honored songs, “This Wheel's on Fire,” 
with Dylan.) 

Now he has an LP made up —_ 

of his compositions with 

tion of his choosing. ous on tes eee 
include lyrie ideas contributed by a 
friend, Emmett Grogan, author and one 
of the main founders of the Diggers, a 
West Coast hippieera version of the 
Salvation Army. 

Despite their separate ways, The 
Band members still are close, Danko 
stressed. “It would be very easy to rip 
it up,” he said, “but we don't want to 
burn any bridges.” 


Exhibit in the cards 

Novelist and playwright Donald 
Windham will read from his novel 
*Tanaquil” Jan. 4 at the Drawing Cen- 
ter, 137 Greene St., in conjunction with 
an exhibition there, “Artists’ Post- 
cards.” The exhibition, which includes a 
work by Windhaa, is of paintings. 
drawings, phs and collages by 


be reproduced as postcards. 








33 artists, all postcard size and meant to 


DISCovering rock 


album like a theatrical production. I 
didn’t want it to sound mono — like 
just one voice — so I used a lot of 
voices that I have up my sleeve. But 





. the concept, as well as what was left 


up.to the imagination, had to coincide 
from cut to cut. Basically it’s a bunch 
of songs thrown together for enter- 
tainment. For old people, young 
people, people like you and me,” Rick 
said. “Il made it for entertainment 
reasons...” 

“Including your own entertain- 
ment?” I asked the lanky bass player. 

“I’m sure mostly including myself,” 
Rick said. “I had a lot of fun making 
it!” Helping out on the Ip were all 
four of his old Band-mates, as well as 
folks like Eric Clapton. But from the 
swirling rock of “‘Brainwash” to the 
resonant balladry of a song like 
“Small Town Talk,” not one of the 
featured guests outshines the fact that 
this is Danko’s finest moment. 


AND THOUGH The Band may not 
be touring, Rick is out with a superb 
seven-piece band who invest his songs 
with all the dynamism thy can mus- 
ter. His performance at New York's 
Bottom Line (which can be heard lat- 
er in January on The King Biscuit 
Flower Hours. Tune into your local 
Biscuit outlet for specifics), where 
Rick grinningly thrust himself into 
each song, proved that the man’s tell- 
ing the gospel truth when he says, “I 
love playing — and it just gets better 
and better!’’ 


And as far as rock ‘n’ roll goes, The 
Band were always a ring of truth 
amidst the fog of musical fashions. 
Danko has taken that Hickory-bark 
authenticity and whittled it into a per- 
sonal style and energy all his own. 
Danko has written a new chapter in 
one of the finest stories in American 
music — one well worth reading. 


In between a live show like Danko’s 
and the eventual broadcast of radio, 
there are a lot of steps the public 
rarely sees. One of them is the pro- 
cess of live recording, and the rolling 
results of technology often can be 
seen huddled up beside your favorite 
arena, auditorium or club these days. 
During the past few months I've had 
the chance to glimpse the process 
from inside the Fedco Sound live 





Rick 9 Paul Butterfield and Gary Busey at Grove. 








"I'M SURE soon enough people will be comparing Rick Danko with Rick 


Danko," 


recording truck, the outfit who record- 
ed the Danko show. 

ALTHOUGH A_ LIVE recording 
truck may appear imposing with its 
soundproof walls and doors, the com- 
ponents inside are relatively simple. 
The Fedco truck has two 16-track tape 
machines, a mixing console, various 
smaller recorders and mixing equip- 
ment, power supplies and not much 
more. 

Although the prospect of sitting 
through a live recording may sound 
exciting, it actually involves 
seemingly endless preparation before- 
hand — in order to get all the micro- 
phones and sound levels right — and 


the senior statesman of rock 'n' roll said. 


then sitting through the show amidst 
a quiet, attentive air of tension. From 
the first note, every ear is trained to 
catch any electrical monsters creep- 
ing into the mix which might not be 
able to be eradicated later. 

As with any aspect of rock ‘n’ roll, 
a little taste of live recording gives 
you an idea how much hard work the 
seemingly fun life of music really is. 
Next time you hear a live album or 
radio concert, give a moments 
thought to the poor engineer whose 
nerves were frayed in the process. As 
unsung heroes, go, they've got a lot of 
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Friday, November 24, 1978 — Santa Cruz Sentinei~13 


ate Rock Stops the Clock 
Rick Danko, formerly of 
The Band, Gary Busey (star 
of ‘‘The Buddy Holly 
Story’’), Paul Butterfield, of 
the harmonica hall of fame, 
and an array of surprise 
guest stars will all be on 
hand tonight for a Rock ‘N’ 
Roll Revue, which begins at 
8 o'clock at the Cocoanut 
Grove Ballroom. There's no 
telling who's liable to show 
up for this Bill Graham 
production (presented in as- 
sociation with Rick Danko 
and Sepp Donahower and 
radio station KLRB), and 
the whole things is liable to 
become a little ‘‘Last 
Waltz.’’ Tickets are avail- 
able in advance from Santa 
Cruz Box Office. 
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POP NEWS 


RICK DANKO GOES 
THE SOLO ROUTE 


BY DENNIS HUNT 


he Alley was very noisy that afternoon. The 

quaint North Hollywood rehearsal hall was being 

rented for a few days by Rick Danko’s band, 

which was preparing for a short tour. It wasn’t a great 

place to interview Danko, best known as a singer, bassist 

and composer with the Band. Because the din drowned 

oul any conversation, lipreading was the primary mode 
of communication. 

The best place to talk seemed to be a loft, with a ceil- 
ing not much more than 5 feet high, overlooking the 
main rehearsal room. We retreated up there in search of 
quiet but didn’t really find any. 

Danko, who is best described as a cordial chatterbox, 
sat fidgeting in an easy chair, slowly burning off nervous 
energy. He was obviously hoping for a brief interview so 
he could join his colleagues as soon as possible. 

He is yet another member of a popular group who is 
trying a solo career and finding that people like him less 
without his old partners and their familiar songs. Despite 
all its musical expertise, the Band was never able to pack 
stadiums and huge arenas or sell millions of albums. So 
Danko isn’t that well known to the mass of pop music 
fans. That's part of the reason his debut solo album on 
Arista, “Rick Danko,” sold only about 100,000. 

Did the low sales disappoint him? “Sure as hell,” he re- 
plied. “I might have been able to stay home and do noth- 
ing and make twice as much money from other sources. 
But it’s not really the money I'm in it for.” 

Danko’s first solo tour when the album came out last 
fall was a national, well-planned, record company -sup- 
ported concert series. This one, however, is sort of a 
maverick tour, unsanctioned by Arista, confined to clubs 
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and to California, climaxing with five nights at the Roxy 
beginning Thursday. 

“I booked the tour myself,” he boasted, “and I'm 
spending my own money on it. The record company has 
nothing to do with it now though I think they'll be in- 
volved before it’s over.” 

Record companies subsidize tours when an artist has a 
new album to promote. Danko’s album, however, is more 
than a year old, largely forgotten and unlikely to be re- 
surrected by this tour, mostly a trek through a lot of 
small towns. 

“I know this tour is between albums,” he said, “and it's 
not a time when artists usually do tours. But I had to do 
it. It's something to keep me busy and keep me from sit- 
ting around my house in Malibu and walking around the 
beach. I've been doing that for a long time and frankly 
I'm tired of it. I want to do something useful. something 
that will get my adrenalin going and keep it going. And 
it’s nice to make a little money too.” 

“Rick Danko,” which features his Band collegues as 
well as Eric Clapton, Doug Sahm and Ron Wood, is really 
a Band album. Was it a mistake to make his first solo 
record that way? 

“No,” he replied. “And I don’t look at it as a Band al- 
bum. It was the best I could do at the time.” 

Apparently his second album, due in January or Feb- 
ruary, will be somewhat different. He described it as 
“less predictable than the first one” and then explained 
how it was begun in August: “It was done live in the stu- 
dio (no overdubbing) with hardly any preparation. | 
wrote all the material and not a lot of it was written 
down on paper. It was real loose but I think I have some- 
thing substantial.” After the tour he will return to the 
studio and polish those tracks and maybe add some new 
ones. 

Danko actually has two careers. He's not, as some 
think, through with the Band. “The Last Waltz” was a 
film about the group's last concert, not its breakup. The 
Band will continue to record though tours are out—for 
now anyway. For this new studio phase, the group has 
switched from Captiol to Warner Bros. 

“I'm going into the studio with the Band in January,” 
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Rick Danko, formerly with the Band, returns to L.A. 
with a solo stint beginning Thursday at the Rory. 


Danko reported. ‘We'll start then but who knows when 
we'll finish. I've worked on projects with the Band that 
have lasted a year. But I'm not looking to do that now. I 
have my own career to think about. I'd get out of it very 
quickly if I saw it was going to be a long, drawn-out 
thing.” 

As the rehearsal continued and those unpolished rock 
'n’ roll songs slowly acquired polish, Danko, listening to it 
all, became too revved up to continue talking. Paul But- 
terfield, the veteran San Francisco bluesman, was play- 
ing well and actor Gary Busey, star of “The Buddy Holly 
Story,” had just arrived from Minnesota where he had 
been filming. A mutual friend brought Busey, also a sing- 
er-guitarist, to Danko’s home a few months ago and a 
short while later Danko invited him to join the band. This 
rehearsal was Busey’s first with the band. 


“Gotta go, gotta go,” Danko yelled, leaping up and rac- 
ing down the steep spiral staircase to join in the fun. 


RICK DANKO 


GARY BUSEY & FRIENDS 
WITH SPECIAL GUEST STAR 


Fri. Dec. aa 73° 
11:30 P.M. 
$8.50 


This ticket Is not assignable and is 
not transferable. The proceeds trom 
any resale are assigned to the Roxy 
Theatre Corp. 
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Rick Danko concerts 1977-78 


An incomplete listing 


1977-08-26 Arista convention, Coronado Hotel, San Diego, CA 

1977-11-15 The Cellar Door, Washington, DC 

1977-11-16 The Cellar Door, Washington, DC 

1977-11-21 San Diego Sports Arena, San Diego, CA (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-22 Community Center Arena, Tucson, AZ (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-23 Aladdin Theatre, Las Vegas, NV (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-24 Aladdin Theatre, Las Vegas, NV (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-25 Henry Levitt Arena, Wichita, KS (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-26 Pershing Auditorium, Lincoln, NE (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-28 Municipal Auditorium, Austin, TX (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-29 Lloyd Noble Center, Norman, OK (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-11-30 Tarrant County Convention Center, Fort Worth, TX (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 
1977-12-01 The Summit, Houston, TX (Opening for Boz Scaggs) 

1977-12-12 Paradise Theater, Boston, MA 

1977-12-15 My Father's Place, Roslyn, NY 

1977-12-17 Capitol Theater, Passaic, NJ &' 

1977-11-18 The Cellar Door, Washington, DC 

1977-11-19 The Cellar Door, Washington, DC 

1977-12-20 The Bottom Line, New York, NY E 

1977-12-21 The Bijou Cafe, Philadelphia, PA (2 shows) E# 

1977-12-23 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA 

1977-12-24 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA 

1977-12-27 Old Waldorf, San Francisco, CA (2 shows) 

1977-12-28 Old Waldorf, San Francisco, CA (2 shows) 
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At The Arista Convention 


AND SPECIAL GUEST STAR 


THE RICK DANKO GROUP 
from “THE BAND” 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22/7:30PM 
TUCSON COMMUNITY CENTER ARENA 
Tickets $8.00 and $7.00 
Avaliable at. The Community Center Box 
£1 Con Box Otice, Park Mat, East Sade Cay Hal, Ft. Huachuca. 
Oavis Mortman AFB. La Popular-Nogaies. & Dial-A- Ticket 
For further evioemation: 791-4266 


















Rick Danko in his first solo appearance. 


we 
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With Bonnie Raitt at the Old Waldorf, San Francisco, December 1978 





1978-02-00 Soundstage (TV) (Aired February 23) 

1978-02-00 The Midnight Special, Burbank, CA (TV) (Aired February 10) 
1978-02-03 Ivanhoe, Chicago, IL 

1978-02-04 Electric Ballroom, Milwaukee, WI 

1978-02-08 Golden Bear, Huntington Beach, CA 

1978-02-10 La Paloma Theater, Encinitas, CA 

1978-02-12 Keystone, Palo Alto, CA 

1978-02-13 Keystone, Berkeley, CA 

1978-02-14 Catalyst, Santa Cruz, CA (CANCELLED) 

1978-02-17 Freeborn Hall, University of California, Davis, CA 

1978-02-18 Santa Rosa High School Auditorium, Santa Rosa, CA (CANCELLED) 
1978-02-18 Rio Theater, Rodeo, CA 

1978-02-19 Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica, CA (Opening for the Charlie Daniels Band) 
1978-02-20 Celebrity Theatre, Phoenix, AZ (Opening for the Charlie Daniels Band) 
1978-02-23 Ben H. Lewis Hall, Riverside, CA (Opening for the Charlie Daniels Band) 
1978-02-25 Winterland, San Francisco, CA (Opening for the Charlie Daniels Band) 
1978-03-01 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA (2 shows) 

1978-05-11 Nakano Sunplaza, Tokyo, Japan 

1978-05-12 Nakano Sunplaza, Tokyo, Japan 

1978-05-13 Shibuya Kokaido, Tokyo, Japan 

1978-09-20 Dick Clark's Live Wednesday (TV) 

1978-10-13 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA (2 shows) 

1978-11-04 Leroy Theatre, Pawtucket, RI (Opening for Al Stewart) 

1978-11-21 Golden Bear, Huntington Beach, CA 

1978-11-24 Coconut Grove Ballroom, Santa Cruz, CA 

1978-11-25 Rio Theater, Rodeo, CA (2 shows) 

1978-11-26 Old Waldorf, San Francisco, CA 

1978-11-27 Old Waldorf, San Francisco, CA 

1978-11-28 Catamaran Hotel, San Diego, CA (2 shows) 

1978-11-29 Raincross Square, Riverside, CA 

1978-11-30 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA 

1978-12-01 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA 

1978-12-02 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA 

1978-12-03 The Roxy, Los Angeles, CA 


Cash Box/February 25, 1978 

. .. While down in Orange County for a show at the Huntington Beach Golden Bear, 

Rick Danko was joined on stage by fellow Band member Levon Helm, who helped Rick on 
a rousing version of the Band classic “The Weight.” 
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Recording from the Bottom Line, December 1977 broadcast on the King Biscuit Flower Hour in 1978. 


wn itjare you doing now that 
- "The Last Waltz" i is over? 
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Trying to stay busy, man. 


Arista in Expansion; 
Six Artists Signed 


By BARRY TAYLOR 

M NEW YORK — A “major ex- 
pansion” was announced last 
week at Arista with the addition 
to the label of six new artists, 
marking a move to “a new level 
of market penetration.” In addi- 
tion, it was reported that Barry 
Manilow has been signed to a 
new long-term contract. 

At an informal press conference 
held by Clive Davis in his office 
at the Arista Building, it was dis- 
closed that the label has acquired 
Alan Parsons, Rick Danko, Man- 
drill, Don McLean, Randy Edelman 
and the Hudson Brothers. 

Davis opened the meeting by 
citing the number of new artists 
the labe! has successfully broken 
in its first two years of existence 
and how its interest in launching 
long-term careers has drawn “ar- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Our new home. 

The Arista Records Building 

6 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 489-7400 
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Arista Expansion, New Signings 


(Continued from page 5) 

tists ot quality and distinction” to 
Arista. Davis pointed out that the 
label’s recent acquisitions (which 
include Lou Reed and the Kinks) 
are not indicative of any “whole- 


sale signings of artists’ but rather | 


the result of “almost a year’s work 
in attracting to Arista the type of 
artists whose careers are very 
much ahead of them.” 

Alan Parsons, a noted engineer 
and producer, will concentrate on 
producing his own records which 
will be concept works along the 
lines of “Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination.” Rick Danko will 
embark on a Career as a solo ar- 
tist in addition to his recordings 
with the Band. Davis quoted an 
article in Melody Maker stating 
that Danko is “gaining steam as 
the major component in the 
structure (of the Band) and a solo 
album will prove the point.” 

Mandrill 

Mandrill is a group with album 
sales “consistently in the 150,000 
to 200,000 unit range” and were 
described by Davis as ‘“‘the one 
group equipped to go after the 
audience of Earth, Wind & Fire.” 


Don McLean 

Don McLean and Randy Edel- 
man are a couple of singer/song- 
writers joining the label, McLean 
is known for songs such as 
“American Pie," “Vincent’’ and 
“And | Love You So.” According 
to Davis, “he has only just 
started.” Edelman is represented 





Steckler and secretary/treasurer 
Sid Feller as the Academy's 
national officers. 

by a song, “Weekend In New 
England,” on the new Barry Mani- 
low album and has recently had 
a European hit with a re-make of 
“Concrete and Clay.” 

Hudson Brothers 

The Hudson Brothers’ first rec- 
ord for Artista will be produced by 
Lambert and Potter. The group's 
television series will return to the 
tube on Saturday mornings in the 
fall. 

“Add the Kinks and Lou Reed 
to these artists and you can get 
some idea of the kind of major 
expansion at Arista,” said Davis. 
He claims that the rash of sign- 
ings do not mark a trend but 
rather a “happenstance” and the 
“newly acquired artists alone 


| could comprise a new record 
| company.” 


The press conference was con- 
cluded with the announcement 
that Barry Manilow, whose total 
album sales during the past year 
and a half are approaching three 
million units, has been re-signed 
to Arista to a long term exclusive 
contract. 


And Kept Moving... And Moving! 


Last year these artists each achieved world-wide 


album sales from 200,000 to more than 2,500,000! 
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- Just making music, you know. 
- Oh, yeah. 


Promotion & Production Office 
P. O. Box 49035 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90049 

(213) 820-7141/826-4683 
Contact: Sepp Donahower 
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Artist Touring Company 
8380 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 
(213) 655-3632 

Contact: Richard Halem 


ARISTA SOLO ALBUM AND NATIONAL TOUR SCHEDULED FOR RICK DANK‘ 


Rick Danko, former vocalist, bass player and composer f 


will be releasing his first, eponymous album for Arista Rec 


All the material on the LP is Danko-composed, either alone 


including the frequently recorded Danko-Bobby Charles song "Smal 


‘Among the musicians making guest appearances are Ron Wood, 





‘Sahm, Blondie Chaplin, Richard Manuel, Garth Hudson, Levon Helr 





Arista industry ad, September 1976 
Robertson. 


This is the solo debut for Danko, who was a lead singer on, and h 


RICK DANKO 


Having been a star among a 
firmament of stars, he will 
emerge from The Band as a 
major new figure in 
contemporary music. 


hand in writing, many of The Band's best-loved cuts including "Stage Fright," 
"This Wheel’s On Fire," "Life Is a Carnival," "The Weight" and "Baby Don't 
Do It.” 

Coinciding with the release of Rick Danko will be a national club tour 
with Danko leading a seven-member band also consisting of guitarists Michael 


DeTemple and Terry Danko, drummer Denny Seiwell, Walt Richmond on piano, Jim 


_ Gordon on organ, and Jerry Peterson on saxophones. 





winning raves that her 
southern rock supremacy. 
a i 


Arista industry ad, May 1977 
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.../f you missed The Band on Saturday Night Live, 
well, that was probably your last chance. They did four songs, including the new single 


“Georgia On My Mind”... 





. Rick 


Danko working on his Arista LP with Rick’s Rendezvous, a back-up group that includes his 
brother. The backing band just might be signing with RSO... 
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15 From Arista 


M@ NEW YORK — Arista Records 
will release 15 albums during Oc- 
tober, including the first two 
under the Arista-Passport distri- 
bution deal, as well as several 
new collections on the Savoy and 
Freedom labels. 

“The Bay City Rollers’ Greatest 
Hits,” with 10 songs, heads the 
release. Lily Tomlin’s “On Stage,” 
Rick Danko’s solo debut, Don 
McLean's “Prime Time,” Man- 
drill’s “‘We Are One” and the 
debut album from Baby Grand 
are also due. 

Also in the release will be “The 
Muppet Show,” “Wings Of Love’ 
by Nova, Bob Weir's first solo Ip 
for the label, and, on Passport, 
Brand X's “Livestock” and “Inter- 
galactic Touring Band.” 

Mike Mainieri’s “Love Play,” 
Larry Coryell and Steve Khan's 
“Two For The Road,” the Head- 
hunters’ ‘Straight From The 
Gate” and Harvey Mason’s “Funk 
In A Mason Jar” represents Aris- 
ta’s progressive releases. 

On the Savoy and Freedom la- | 
bels, the month will see “Kenny | 
Clarke Meets The Detroit Jazz- 
men,” “Mirage” by Art Blakely, 
Charles Mingus’ “Jazz Work- 
shop,” Dexter Gordon and War- 
dell Gray’s “The Hunt,” a Joe 
Turner collection entitled ‘Have 
No Fear, Joe Is Here,” volume two | 
of the anthology “The Changing 
Face Of Harlem,”’ a new Ip from | 
Miroslav Vitous, Anthony Brax- 
ton’s “The Complete Braxton,’’ 
Mal Waldron’s “Signals,” Stefan 
Grappelli’s “Parisian Thorough- 
fare,” Hampton Hawes’ “‘I Little 
Copenhagen Night Music,” “Di- 
amond Express” by South Africa's 
Dudu Pukwana, and “‘Whisper Of 
Dharma” by the Human Arts En- 
semble and C. Bobo Shaw. 











WHA TA TOWN: Guitar solo, Ronnie Wood 
~— BRAINWASH: Guitar solo, Blondie Chaplin 


* Bass, Tim Drummond 


NEW MEXICOE: Guitar solo, Eric Clapton 


Tamborine, Rob Fraboni 
Accordion, Garth Hudson 


TIRED OF WAITING: Lead Guitar, Doug Sahm 
Piano, Ken Lauber 
Percussion, Joe Lala 
Vibraslap, Rob Fraboni 


SIP THE WINE: Guitar solos, Doug Sahm, 
Michael DeTemple 


RICK DANKO 


JAVA BLUES: Guitar solo, Robbie Robertson 
Bass, Tim Drummond 


SWEET ROMANCE: Lead Guitar, Michael DeTemple 


Organ, George Weber 
Piano, Ken Lauber 


SMALL TOWN TALK: Guitar solo, Rick Danko 


SHAKE /T: Lead Guitar, Jim Atkinson 
Acoustic Guitar, Gerry Beckley 
Fender Rhodes, Richard Manuel 
Tamborine, Rob Fraboni * 
Moog, David Paich 


ONCE UPONA TIME: Guitar solo, Rick Danko 
Organ, George Weber 
Piano, Ken Lauber 
Harmony voice: Levon Helm 


ROB FRABONI 


Recorded at The Village Recorder and Shangri-la Studios 
by Jeremy Zatkin, assisted by Wayne Neuendorf. 

Mixed at The Village Recorder by Tim Kramer, Tom Knox, 
Wayne Nettendorf. Mastered by Allen Zentz. 

BASS: Rick Danko. DRUMS: Denny Seiwell, Terry Danko. 
GUITAR: Michael DeTemple, Doug Sahm, Jim Atkinson. 
PIANO: Wait Richmond. ORGAN: Jim Gordon. 

HORNS: Jim Gordon, Charlie McBurney, Lewis Bustos, 
Rocky Morales, Jim Price. 

Horns arranged by Rick Danko, Doug Sahm, Rob Fraboni. 
BACKGROUND VOCALS: Rob Fraboni, Gerry Beckley, 
Blondie Chaplin, Wayne Neuendorf. 


Cover Photography: Frank LaFite. Sleeve Collage: Elizabeth. 


All other photography: Myel 


Blondie Chaplin appears courtesy of Asylum Records, Inc 


Garth Hudson. Richard Manuel, Robbie Robertson, Ronnie Wood, 
and Gerry Beckley appear courtesy of Warner Bros. Records, Inc 


Levon Helm appears courtesy of ABC Records, Inc 
Eric Clapton appears courtesy of RSO Records, Inc 


SPECIAL THANKS TOALL OF YOU. 
YOU KNOW WHO YOU ARE. 
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Rick Danko. 
A great name in American music. 


Rick Danko, The name is familiar. And his voice is unmistakable. The 
incomparable singer and bassist from The Band has brought together old 
friends and special guest artists to record the most exciting music of his 
career. His own. Rick Danko's new album marks the beginning of a whole 
new chapter in a great American tradition 


“The songs on Danko’s debut album capture the apocalyptic mysticism 
that was at the heart of The Band's greatest music as well as anything 
the old group has done in years. Danko co-wrote ‘This Wheel's On Fire 
with Bob Dylan, and the best material here is worthy of comparison 


Sng iGo de Once you get a taste 


“Rick Danko’ 


Everything that came before was leading up to this 
On Arista Records and Tapes @) ic cin, Oo 
you'll never get enough. 


Rick Danko has the gift of making people respond 
whether they want to or not. And they love him for it. 
With si sweats irt dripping he performs one song after 


anothe ri em everything as anything the ¢ o id grour has ‘Danko and his s band are ¢ a 


ut 1 Line s someone 
1c . ' L | at one of the tables out 
want more, They can't get enough vere is yartSo | play anything! It 
That's his gift with that masterpiece | what it wa 
That sa Ni 
ck Danko is movin 

"ross fina Ac being himself, an 

y day delighte od 


Once you get 4 taste of Rick you'll 
wanit all you can get 


Rick Danko On Arista Records 
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r wy e 7 e | °) & First Time Arson RICK DANKO—Java Blues (2:46); producers Rick Danko. Rob 
Frabons writers Rick Danko Bobby Charles publsher 
% WHAT A TOWN RICK DANKO—What A Town (3:24); producers Rick Danko Myorny. BMI Arsta ASO320 
Rob Frabom, writers Rick Danko, Bobby Charles, publishers 
Myomy Music/Rice & Gravy, BMI. Arista ASO306 Ex-Band 
member Danko presents a Band-like sound since he sang Puchs—a top 30 chart tune w the epemor of Ihe renew panel whet 
lead vocals on many of the group's songs This solo eHort fea woted for the selections released ties eres. recommentes—2 tam 
tures that deep, identifiable vowe over a fiery rhythm section predicted to land on the Mot 100 beteces 3] and 100 Benes efte- 
that has a country rock feel to it td Marron 
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RICK DANKO 






What A Town / Shake It — Canada 


SHAKE IT 


What A Town / Shake It — UK 
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What A Town / Shake It - Holland 


Java Blues / Shake It - USA 


| Want To Lay Down Beside You aka Sip The Wine... 


1970 

Copyrighted as "To Lay Down Beside You" 
Words & music by Tim Drummond, 

© Cape Ann Music, Inc. 


TO LAY DOWN BESIDE YOU; w & m Tim 


Drummond. 3 Dp. 
Inec.; 14Dec70: EP280671. 


Catalog of Copyright Entries, 1970 


1971 

Joe Simon 

LP: The Sounds of Simon 

(Spring Records, SPR 4701) 

7": To Lay Down Beside You / Help Me Make It Through The Night 
(Spring Records, SPR 113) 


1971 
Esther Phillips 
LP: From A Whisper To A Scream (Kudu, KU 05) 


TO LAY DOWN BESIDE YOU 


(Tim Drummond) 


JOE SIMON 
From the Spring Lp 


“THE SOUNDS OF SIMON" #4701 


1972 

Dianne Davidson 

LP: Mountain Mama 

(Janus Records, JLS 3048) 

7": Ain't Gonna Be Treated This Way / 1 Want To Lay Down Beside You 
(Janus Records, J 204) 

Tim Drummond plays bass on this version. 


1972 

Tracy Nelson / Mother Earth 
LP: Tracy Nelson / Mother Earth 
(Reprise Records, MS 2054) 


1974 


Terri Lane 
7": | Want To Lay Down Beside You / Aunt Katie (Monument, ZS7 8598 


1974 
Marie Owens 
7": | Want To Lay Down Beside You / Broken Wings (MCA, 40308) 


MARIE OWENS—I Want To Lay Down Beside You (3:10); 
producer: Joe Johnson; writer: Tim Drummond; Cape Ann 
(BMI); MCA 40308. A song with strong lyrics and an excep- 
tional arrangement, added to fine production gives her the 
sort of push she’s needed to showcase her obvious talents. 
Flip: No info available. 


1975-76 

Susan Cadogan 

LP: Sexy Suzy (Upsetter, UP121 (1975) 

LP: Susan Cadogan (Trojan Records, TRLS 122) (1976) 
as "Lay Down" 


1, LAY DOWN Copyright Control 
2. | KEEP ON LOVING YOU Copyright Control 
3. DON’T YOU BURN YOUR BRIDGES Copyright Control 
4. FEELING IS RIGHT Copyright Control 
5, FEVER (Davenport/Cooley) Lark Music 
6. SHAME (Shame On You) Copyright Control 


Produced by Lee Perry 





1977 
Rick Danko 
LP: Rick Danko (Arista, AB 4141) 
as "Sip The Wine" 
TOWN (3:24) (3:24) 
(2:39) 
ogen) 
(4:00) 


(2516) 
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From The Music Capitals 

fom genio 
TORONTO 
content billing goes to Rick Danko for all tracks 


on hes current Ansta solo project, save “Sip the 
Wine” 


Another Canadian 


JANUARY 21. 1978. BILLBOARD 


. WHAT A TOWN (3:24) 
(Rick Danko & Bobby Charles) 
. BRAINWASH (2:39) 
(Rick Danko & Emmett Grogan) 
. NEW MEXICOE (4:00) 
(Rick Danko & Bobby Charles) 
. TIRED OF WAITING (2:16) 
(Rick Danko & Jim Atkinson) 
. SIP THE WINE (Rick Danko) (4:45) 





US label variant, song credited to 
Tim Drummond 


US label variant, song credited to 
Rick Danko 


US label variant, song credited to 
Rick Danko 


~ 


. 7 c 
~ ae A Groga! t< 
Press 1 efiby Charles) 4 


JE K AITING 


¥ MEXICO 


ok Danko Jim Atkinson) 2.16 
iP THE WINE Rick Danko) 4 45 


“roduced by Rick Danko Rob Fraboni 





Canada label variant, song credited to 
Rick Danko 


Canada label variant, song credited to 
Tim Drummond 


Holland label, song credited to 
Tim Drummond 


1. vay 2 TOWN (Rick Danko- weger Charles) 
my Music/Rice & Gravy Music 
2. BRAlNWash (Rick Danko-Emmett aca 
Myomy Music/Ringolevio Mus 
3. NEW MEXICOE (Rick Danko- ‘Bobby Charles) 
Myomy Music/Rice & Gravy 
4, TIRED OF WAITING (Rick Danko- iim *atkinson) 
Myomy Music/Atkinson Music 
5. SIP THE WINE (Rick Danko) 
Myomy Music/Barnyard Music 


PRODUCED BY RICK DANKO, ROB FRABONI 


1. WHAT A TOWN (Rick Danko & Bobby Charles) 
2, BRAINWASH (Rick Danko & Bobby Charles) 
3. NEW MEXICOE (Rick Danko & Bobby Charles) 
4. TIRED OF WAITING (Rick Danko & Jim Atkinson) 
5. SIP THE WINE (Tim Drummond) 





UK label, song credited to 


Japan label, song credited to Japan promo label, song credited to Rick Danko 
Tim Drummond Rick Danko 
1978 


Julie Covington 
LP: Julie Covington (Virgin, V2107) 
as "Sip The Wine" 








RICK DANKO, ROB FRABGNI: PRODUCERS 


US promo label, song credited to 
Rick Danko 


|. Whal A Town (Rick Danko/Bobby Charlies) 3:25 
2. Brainwesh (Rick Danko Grogan) 2338 
Now Mea Pick Darko/Bobby Charles) 44 


oct COT Vail 


Enwnet 


RICK DANKO 


Germany label, song credited to 
Rick Danko/Tim Drummond 


RICK DANKO 
1.WHATA rel oxi beditmnnenina Sie ed cme 
. Us Ringclevig Music (2.29) 
Sean ade apne tod Gana icelce 
4. TERED OF WAITING [Rick Dacha (om Atinsee) Suse Music Lhd (2 16) 


5, SUP THE WINE (Pick Darks) Uyomy Mose: Barnyaed Mase (4 45) 
PRODUCED BY RICK DANKO & ROG FRABON! 
Sssued coder Ecence trom BMG (UK) Lid 


Cia sta Records inc ca 
ve, © 1990 Demen Records Lis & 





UK reissue label, song credited to 
Rick Danko 


Rick Danko & Levon Helm: 
Two Band Members Go Solo 


by Sam Sutherland 


W ith the Band dismantled as a tour- 
ing unit and recording plans neb- 
ulous at best, the arrival of the first two 
solo albums from its members tests not 
only the durability of the quintet’s leg- 
end, but several assumptions about its 
evolution. Its emergence in the progres- 
sive rock milieu of the late Sixties chal- 
ienged a number of then-dominant 
trends, not the least of which was the 
rock star system. In contrast to its more 
self-conscious peers, the Band had no 


& 
er 





stars; its strength emanated instead from 
a true ensemble approach that sounded 
revelatory alongside the monolithic dy- 
namics and extended solos of the day. Its 
five principals weren't paragons of hip- 
ness. but maverick adherents to an older 
tradition that prized experience as much 
as the energy of youth. 

If the group had no front man. tts 
ranks did suggest a subtler hierarchy—at 
least to critics. Robbie Robertson rarely 
sang more than a few lines of backing 


: ka 
Levon Helm: . 59 


stylistic distinction © 


Rick Danko: 
too close 
to the pust 


harmony, and his brilliance as a guitarist 
was compressed in brief but bracing 
solos and delicate omamental comments 
on his partners’ playing. But the group's 
thematic concerns and coherence were 
generally attributed to him. It was Rob- 
ertson the songwriter who supplied the 
Band’s historical sensibility and its 
recurrent theme: the vanishing inno- 
cence and vitality of America. 

That bassist Rick Danko and drum- 
mer Levon Helm should embark on sep- 
arate solo careers challenges the legend 
of Robertson's supposed control over the 
ensemble’s mood and message. Both al- 
bums allude directly to the original ar- 
ranging style as well as its thematic per- 
spective; it is the degree of variation 
from that style that sheds new light on 
how actively each musician contributed 
to the original process. Both “Rick 
Danko” and “Levon Helm and the RCO 
All-Stars” succeed as credible extensions 
of their respective authors’ personalities 
and further suggest that the Band's semi- 
nal arranging approach and song sense 
were indeed arrived at collectively. At 
the same time, neither set quile ap- 
proaches the scope or intelligence of 
Robertson's best songs as performed by 
the original quintet. 

In Helm’s case. that gap is less obvious 
because he isn’t really trying to reincar- 
nate the earlier style. While he has co- 
written One song. he isn’t a songwriter, 
and his choices as an interpreter reveal a 
much more traditional range of interests 
than either Danko’s or Robertson’s. The 
songs are evenly divided between origi- 
nals by members of the All-Stars and 
vintage r&b. And it is the down-home 
wryness and the central topic—romance 
in the real world—that unify the mate- 
rial. Without the burden of a more ser- 
ous objective, Helm and the All-Stars— 
Booker T. and the MGs, a crack horn 
session. Mac Rebennack’s keyboards, 
Paul Butterfield’s chugging harmonica, 
and Helm’s spare, snappy drum- 
ming~can focus on playing. The results 
are predictably close to the Band's later 
recordings, which likewise balanced 
concise rhythm arrangements against 
crisp horn parts, but the overall feel is 
more relaxed and less mannered. Helm’s 
affable vocals hold the session together 
without obscuring the band’s playing. 
And the MGs sound particularly tight 
and energetic as the foundation, working 
in the classic Memphis style they helped 
create a decade ago. rather than in the 
elaborately modernized variants used 
since their reformation. On the best 
songs—Rebennack’s Washer Woman, 
Helm’s Blues So Bad. Earl King’s Sing, 
Sing, Sing. and Chuck Berry's lesser 
known and atypical mood piece, Havana 
Moon~—the confidence of the playing 
more than compensates for the slight- 
ness of the material's overall content. 
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Sarasota Herald-Tribune 


The Many Faces Of The Band 


One of the best things that many 


Danko, on the other hand, strives for a 
more explicit continuation of the old 
group’s style. And while his best songs 
cut deeper than Helm’s, capturing the 
taut, nearly hysterical energy of Danko's 
best performances in the Band, his lapses 
are more jarring. The personnel varies 
more from song to song than on Helm’s 
set, yet a common reverence for the 
Band’s trademarks inhibits marked sty- 
listic divergence: As Eric Clapton, Ron- 
ni¢ Wood, Doug Sahm, and Blondie 
Chaplin switch off on lead guitar, each 
subordinates his own style to follow the 
Robertson primer. When Robertson 
himself appears in that capacity, the dif- 
ference is obvious. On Java Blues, a 
whimsical rocker whose tone undercuts 
Danko’s anguished singing to comic ef- 
fect, he drives the session harder and 
faster than is done at any other point on 
the album. His wonderfully wired, 
crackling lead playing is the perfect illus- 
tration of the song’s feverish worship of 
the dread toxin, and when Danko des- 
perately endorses “the only pick-me-up 
that’s here to stay,” those razor-edged 
guitar lines are convincing testimony 
that coffee is the ultimate drug. As a re- 
sult, a track that likely started as a throw- 
away becomes the LP’s best. 

Danko’s power as a vocalist and some 
excellent songwriting by Bobby Charles 
and Emmett Grogan provide other high- 
lights on What a Town, Tired of Waiting, 
and New Mexicoe (sic). The first captures 
some of the Band’s early ebullience; the 
latter two share the restlessness of much 
of Robertson’s writing and Danko's 
early collaborations with Bob Dylan. A 
separate identity emerges on those two 
cuts, one less preoccupied with gener- 
ational problems and more with private 
conflicts of the spint. And on Brainwash, 
another track that gradually establishes a 
convincing desperation, Danko lends a 
certain fractured surrealism to its im- 
agery, despite a somewhat awkward 
lyric. 

Yet those peaks only reinforce the al- 
bum's overall reliance on the Band’s 
master plan. Whether or not he is trying 
to compete with those earlier records, 
Danko’s current solo style is in danger of 
being overshadowed by his past associ- 
ation. While the best songs partially jus- 
tify the risk, Helm succeeds in separating 
himself more effectively from the past at 
the cost of a thematic gravity he appears 
to care little about. ‘ 


Rick Danko. Rick Danko, Rob Fraboni, 
producers. Arista AB 4141, $7.98. Tape: 
@0 ATC4/4/],@ AT8 4141, $7.98. 


Levon Helm and the RCO All-Stars. Le- 
von Helm and the RCO All-Stars, pro- 
ducers. ABC AA/017, $7.98. Tape: 

SB 5020 1017, @ 8020 1017, $7.95. 
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as well as Robertson and Hudson. 


musical groups do is break up. That 
may seem gratuitously harsh, but 
anyone who knows that I am a neat 
guy knows that it is meant only in 
the nicest possible sense. 

There are any number of groups 
that regularly break up in the most 
creative of ways. It is a surefire way 
to get into Rolling Stone. Sort of like 
showing up at a party with Bianca 
Jagger. 

It could be argued that the break 
up of the Byrds increased the group's 
influence on popular music as the 
various members scattered and 
formed myriad soft rock groups 
throughout the "60s and "70s. There 
were so many bands containing 
former Byrds that many younger 
people suspected that the Byrds were 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
recording under an assumed name. 

Something similarly healthy 
seems to be ha ing with what 
used to be The Band. Not that The 
Band has actually broken up, mind 
you. It just sort of has. (I told you 
these things get tricky.) 

Just about a year ago, The Band 
played its “Last Waltz” in San 
Francisco. They gave a spectacular 
farewell concert accompanied by 


Bob Dylan, Joni Mitchell, Van Mor- 
rison, Neil Young, Eric Clapton, 
Muddy Waters and even the 
legendary Neil Diamond. 

Although the members of The 
Band haven't ruled out recording 
together again sometime in the 
future, they say they will never tour 
again-~as a group. (Doctor, will I 
ever be able to tour again as a 
group”) 

Now here comes the part where 
popular music benefits. Instead of 
another Band album, we now have 
the first two new albums by Band 
members pursuing their own musical 
interests. They are by newly formed 
congregations of musicians, one 
brought together by bass player Rick 
Danko and the other by drummer 
Levon Helm. 

Not only that, but with the album 
“Rick Danko” (Arista) you also get 
Eric Clapton, Ronnie Wood, Doug 
Sahm, Gerry Beckley and all the 
other members of The Band: Robbie 
Robertson, Richard Manuel, Garth 
Hudson and Helm. And on “Levon 
Helm and the RCO All-Stars” (ABC), 
you get some of the best studio 
musicians in the business, including 
Mac Rebennack A.K.A. Dr. John, 
Booker T. Jones and Paul Butterfield 


Clearly between the two albums 
there are more good musicians and 
more good music than is usually 
found in, say, the Top 80. 

Of the two, the Danko album will 
probably be more satisfying to Band 
fans. It is less of a departure. The 
first three cuts, “What a Towg,,’’ 
“Brainwash” and ‘‘New Mexit6e” 
have some of the energy, musical 
textures and much the same vocal 
sound that Danko brought to some 
of The Band's best numbers. 

The only real complaint is that 
some of the lyrics lay the old mean- 
ingfulness on a little thick. The Band 
used to deal with very humanistic 
themes too, but in a less obvious 
way. They never sang a line quite 
so insipid as: “Whether you're young 
or old, never let yourself get put 
on hold.” 

Levon Helm's album should send 
blues fans into that ecstasy that they 
periodically get sent into. 


The album is heavy on the kind 
of sleaze that makes blues good or 
bad or whatever it is supposed to 
be. “Blues So Bad” has a line: “The 
blues don’t burn, they just smoke.” 
That’s what Levon and the RCO All- 
Stars do . 
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Levon Helm and 
the RCO All-Stars 
ABC AA-1017 


Rick Danko 
Arista AB 4141 


By Kit Rachlis 


HE BAND NEVER 
| did take much stock in 
garishness, so it’s not sur- 
prising that Levon Helm and 
Rick Danko would introduce 
their first solo albums with hu- 
mility and sobriety more akin to 
a Sunday-morning service than a 
Saturday-night session. And 
while it was impossible to imag- 
ine the Band without one of its 
members, it was equally fruitless 
to isolate any one of them as the 
linchpin to the sound. 

Levon Helm’s response to 
being on his own is as idealistic 
as the Band's original intentions. 
The RCO All-Stars are no pub- 
licist’s exaggeration. Helm has 
formed a band that on paper, at 
least, ought to lead the division, 
boasting R&B greats at almost 
every position (Booker T: Jones, 
Duck Dunn, Steve Cropper, 
Fred Carter Jr, Dr John, Paul 
Butterheld and a four-piece horn 
section that includes Howard 
Johnson). Unlike most such 
gatherings, the group goes after 
and actually achieves an ensem- 
ble sound—no grandstanding, 
no egos flashing. In the best 
R&B tradition, they emphasize 
fills over solos, which are kept 
short and to the point. Section 
work is precise, the choice of 
covers imaginative. 

Yet none of it seems to mean 
much. In aiming to be a cohesive 
band, rather than a collection of 
horshots, the All-Stars leave out 
exactly those elements that make 
R&B and rock & roll exciting— 
humor, tension, exuberance and 
drama. The band behaves as if it 
were at a formal dinner party. 
The music sounds decorous and 
polite. Helm and the rest deliver 
Milk Cow Boogie” with all the 
flair of the postman bringing in 
the morning mail, and Berry's 
wonderfully eerie “‘Havana 
Moon” is about as exotic as a 
Halloween trinket. Before this 
album appeared, nobody could 
have convinced me that the All- 
Stars wouldn’t make this year’s 
play-offs. But at this point, 
they’re struggling to reach .500. 

Danko, too, has employed a 
number of name players (Eric 
Clapton, Doug Sahm, Tim 
Drummond and all of the Band, 
none of whom appears on the 
same cut) bur primarily as desig- 
nated hitters, relying instead on 
an anonymous, more flexible 
crew for his starting lineup. And 
there’s no question whose record 
this is. Danko’s cracked country 
voice dominates. The sound, 
C&W tinged with the blues, is a 
perfect mirror for the faith and 
fatalism that war in Danko’s best 
songs. Solos snap and snarl at 
each other; the rhythm section 
swirls. Unlike Helm, Danko 
(along with Bobby Charles) has 
written almost the entire album. 
The modesty of his lyrics and the 
passion of his tone would make 
this record endearing if it 
weren’t for its understated de- 
spair. Danko seems to be fight- 
ing for his identity here and he's 
not sure he’s winning. The love 
songs (especially “Sip the Wine” 
and “Sweet Romance’) rank 
with anything the Band has done 
in years, and the rockers 
(“Brainwash,” in particular) 
jump with an energy I once 
thought the Band had completely 
lost. There are some throwaways 
here (“What a Town” and a 
curiously offhand version of 
“Small Town Talk”), but Danko 
has made a record on which mod- 


esty is not an excuse for failure. 
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Levon Helh 


By DAN GORDON 
' Journal Staff Writer 


mer, remains in this artistic 
community tucked into the Cat- 
skill Mountains. 


But Helm is making sure that 
the music keeps coming. 


‘ Helm, one of the premier 
drummers in the country, is 
currently working on a solo album 
which he expects will be com- 
pleted in the next couple of mon- 
ths. He is recording the album in 
his Woodstock home — a building 
contructed in the last three years 
which is a monument to music. 


The house is a large barn-like 
structure designed in the modern 
style and built for playing music. 
On the inside, there is one massive 
room with just a single partition 
separating it from the kitchen and 
Helm's bedroom. Even a 
philharmonic orchestra could 
probably squeeze into the barn to 
emt but the space is effectively 

en up because certain sections 
of the main room are either 
elevated or sunken. 


The main room is filled with 
instruments and electronic 
equipment for recording. Outside 
are decks which can be used by 
film crews. Helm thinks one of the 
next steps in the music business is 
the creation of the video-disc 
which would produce a video as 
well as audio presentation from a 
record album, and Helm wants to 
be p for this possible 
technological advance. 


récord out of a pink ranch house in 
pte deb which was 


ectionately 
The Band's first album, “ Big 
Pink" was named after that house. 

Despite the improved cir- 
cumstances brought by a number 
of gold record albums and tours 
with The Band, Helm's com- 
mitment to music remains the 
same, The house is usually filled 
with musicians who either drop in 
or stay for extended periods in 
order to play music withHelm. ° 

After 20 years of playing 
professionally, Helm, 36, is stil 
enthusiastic about his drumming 
and welcomes any opportunity to 
sit down with other musicians for a 
jam session. 

“Playing music always seems 
fresh to me,"’ he said. ‘‘Hours go 
by in no time when I am playing. 
With music, it is just like going on 
atrip.”’ 

Cutting a solo album is a new 
endeavor for Helm ,but he is not 
too nervous about the undertaking. 
The album is the first of three 
Helm is to record for ABC Records 
in a contract signed earlier this 
month, 

Helm said he is not sure whether 
any Band members will be able to 
play on the album but he will be 
relying on other performers he has 
worked with in the past like Paul 
Butterfield, Fred Carter Jr. and 
Ronnie Hawkins. 

‘Hts not going to just be a solo 
album, it is going to be a com- 
bination of people playing,”’ he 
said, ‘Without a number of talents 
and ideas working together, the 
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Only Helm Remains 


Helm said he is still ng for 
material to play on the album. But 
he wants songs to be good 
fundamental rockers -which is 
certainly in the tradition of Band 
songs. Helm is considering writing 
some songs although he is not 
making any promises. He wants 
the to come naturally rather 
than be 


“If a tune starts to , I will 
push it,” he said. “'T'll just have to 
see what happens.” ‘ 

The Band will continue to record 
ere rage wets, NB ce 
although no dates 
release have been set, 

The other four members of the 
Band have moved from 


Woodstock 
to Malibu, Calif., but Helm does 
not anticipate any trouble 
recording with them ey im the 
great distance separating them, « 

After almost 15 of playing 
with The Band, Helm can safel 
say, “I know pretty muc 
everything that I would have to do, 
so there should be no problem.” 

Although more albums are to 
come, The Band's touring days are 
over. In a historic performance at 
San Francisco's Fillmore West in 
December, The Band played its 
final public concert. 


“| hated to see it come down to 
no more touring,’’ Helm said. ‘But 
I can see how some of the fellas 
felt. They just did not like 
touring.” 

Helm enjoys performing too 
much to object to tours and he 
plans to give some live concerts 
after his album is recorded. 

"“T like laying for people,’’ he 
said, “If they (the audience) like 
the music, I sure like playing it for 
thern.”” 


Helm, like the other Band 
members, does not fit into any 
rock steredtypes. The Band 
members have lived and pages 
music in a manner that has ed 
categorization. 

Helm's backgroung might have 
something to do with this. 
He was born in Marvell, Arkansas, 
the son of a farmer. Blues and 
early rock ‘n’ roll weré popular 


Helm grew up listening to T-Bone 
Walker, Chuck Berry and Ray 
Charles. As aa r, he took 
up the guitar and then the drums. 


At 17, Helm joined an Arkansas 
band named Ronnie Hawkins and 
the Hawks. The group would tour 
in the Arkansas, Texas and 


Canadian swings, Hawkins 
gradually recruited four 
musicians foun tenth of the border 
— Robbie Robertson, Rich Danko, 
Garth Hudson, and Richard 
Manuel. With Helm, they com- 
prised the Hawks, Around 1966, 
they split from Hawkins and 
toured the East Coast where they 
eventually ran into Dylan. 


Dylan liked what he heard and 
asked the Hawks to become his 
backup band and they moved to 
Woodstock to record music. The 
partnership turned out to be a 
benefit for both parties concerned, 





‘We helped him and he helped 
us," Helm said. “But we never 
aimed to remain his backup 
group.” 


In the late 1960's, the Hawks who 
had by now changed their name to 
The Band began to record music 
by themselves, The first album, 
“The Big Pink” sent shock waves 
through the rock music world . 


The musicianship was taut and 
powerful with each instrument 
carrying a distinct sound. Most 
rock groups had been creating a 
wall of sound by fusing the in- 
struments together, But The Band 
emphasized the unique qualities of 
each instrument yet at the same 
time managed to work together. 


The vocals of the three lead 
singers — Helm, Manuel and 
Danko — fit the same description. 
There was a rough, grainy quality 
to their singing which brought 
greater power to the vocals than 
the smoother, neat harmonies so 


ular in rock music largel due 
Pons inftaenes of the Reade Reon 
The Band tried to slow down 
tunes stressing and elongating 


‘individual notes rather than 


speeding the rock tempo into a 
frenzy fixe many other 
Helm said. 


years, 

“During those periods, we were 
always trying to play,’’ Helm said. 
‘But nothing would come up." 

The tried not to force its 
material and create something 
that was unnateral. The music had 
to be genuine and unpretentious. 

Helm's lifestyle seems to follow 
the same lines as the Band's ap- 
proach to music, He makes a great 
effort to be personable with people 
he works and deals with, 

While giving a tour of the new 
house, Helm makes sure to in- 
troduce all the workmen who are 
making additions onto the 
building. Anyone arriving at the 
house is given a warm welcome 
and is usually asked to stay as long 
as he wants. 

Calling up out of the blue for an 
interview, this reporter found ‘he 
was Offered a dinner as well as a 
chance to talk with Helm. When 
the reporter left, Helm offered an 
apology for not having played any 
music and issued an invitation: to 
come back when some of. the 
musicians would be jamming. 


The Woodstock setting is well 
suited to Helm’s lifestyle. With the 
construction his new house, 
Helm plans to go no further. 


record would lack energy."’ along the Mississippi Valley and 
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“Rick Danko.” Arista AB 4141. O Th ° O material. From loping, understated ballads to blues- 
“Levon Helm and the RCO all-Stars.” ABC Nn eir wn based rockers, much of this material is similar to the 
AA-1017. Band's. The backing band—which includes Eric 


Clapton, Ronnie Wood, Doug Sahm and all four 
Band members—is crisp and proficient throughout. 

But Danko’s songs just aren’t consistently inter- 
esting. While nearly every track has a certain ap- 
peal, the most compelling feature is too often the in- 
strumental work rather than the songwriting. Blon- 
die Chaplin’s guitar work solo in “Brainwash,” Rob- 
bier Robertson’s work in “Java Blues” and Garth 
Hudson’s sensitive organ in “New Mexico,” are 
among the highlights. 

Helm’s album is even more nondescript. He is 
assisted by an all-star band including Dr. John, Paul 
Butterfield, Steve Cropper and Booker T. Jones. The 
material is largely blues, from standards like “Milk 
Cow Boogie” to several songs by Band members to a 
little of Helm’s own tunes. 

As on “Rick Danko,” the execution is more effec- 
tive than the eyo Helm’s howling, drawl voice is 
in fine shape, and he seems to be having a good time, 
but we have every right to expect something more 
Sees and stimulating from an artist of his cal- 
iber. 

On their own for the first time, both Helm and 
Danko have lowered their horizons to make conge- 
nial good-time music. But it’s all too easy to think 
back on the Band's albums and find countless songs 
that were congenial and good-time—but also chal- 
lenging, provocative and absorbing. @ 

—STEVE POND 


@ Nobody should ever blame Rick Danko or Levon 
Helm for wishing they had never been in the Band. 
Both Danko and Helm have just released their first 
solo albums, and their past work with the Band may 
be their biggest obstacle. Despite occasional high- 
lights, the two albums simply pale when compared 
to the Band’s work. 

Until its retirement from touring—and, for a 
while, from recording—last Thanksgiving, the Band 
had released seven studio albums, a greatest hits 
collection, and two live albums. One of the live LPs 
was with Bob Dylan. Its music was a unique fusion 
of rock, country, gospel and mountain music with 
deeply felt, evocative descriptions of America. Many 
songs were rock-era classics: “The Weight,” “The 
Night they Drove Old Dixie Down,” “King Harvest,” 
. Daahigy Creek” and “Rag Mama Rag.” ’ 

st/singer Danko, who will be at the Roxy 
Friday and Saturday, and drummer/singer Helm 
were integral parts of this music, and they won't ea- 
sily rid themselves of the expectations it has created. 
Echoes of the Band are everywhere on the two solo 
albums: the Band’s Robbie Robertson and Garth 
Hudson offer unmistakable instrumental passages on 
two of Danko’s songs, and Helm opens his album 
with “Washer Woman,” a song whose chorus is 
“scrub, mama scrub.” 
For his debut, Danko wrote or co-wrote all the 


for the First Time 





Levon Helm 
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At Woodstock, N.Y. 


The Band Is New for Levon Helm 


By BUFF BLASS 
Of the Gazette Staff 

The signing of a personal 
contract in the music business 
is cause for celebration, and 
when Levon Helm, formerly of 
Springdale. signed a contract 
with ABC Records January 13 
there was a celebration. Held 
at bis production studio, R' 
Woodstock at Woodstock, N.Y., 


Known for his playing and 
singing with The Band, Levon 
will now be singing with his 
own group on the three albums 
for ABC. Sitting at the head 
table, Levon signed the con- 
tract, then said, “Now we'll let 
them (ABC) hear what they 


With a smiling Jerry Ruben- 


stein, ABC Records Board 
chairman, seated on the front 


Those who will be sitting in 






The Shultus family watches 


ents. John Sebastian, a close 
friend and neighbor, also has 
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lot of dancing, mostly by the 
Woodstockers who included 

family. 
The Shultuses have been work- 
ing with Levon for over two 
years building the barn, which 
is designed especially for pro- 

ing video discs. 


A huge stone fireplace with 


i 


ve 
tee aad 





the show from a loft. 


which provide sleeping areas 
for the musicians, are deco- 
rated with flags representing 
companies, countries, states 
and organizations. Prominent 
among them are those from 
Arkansas. 


The studio is set up to pro- 





Cooking Up Something 
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~Szaff Photo by Buff Blass. 


vide a relaxed atmosphere for 
the artists to present their best 
work before small groups of 
friends for the filming of the 
video records. 


Forest Murray, director of 
the film division, said that 
party will be the 


films of the 
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Special 


background for the first tapes 
connecting audio and video 
music at the studio. In the fu- 
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After the Business . . . 


Levon Helm celebrate their new 
business venture at RCO Woods- 
tock, Levon’s production studio 
at Woodstock, N.Y. Over 100 
guests attended the party at the 
Studio. At right, Levon plays a 
few songs for Jerry and friends. 


LEFT: Musicians can't help but 
talk music, party or no party. At 
left is Billy Jones, one of the 
guitarists who will be playing on 
Levon’s first album. With him is 
John Sebastian, formerly of The 
Lovin’ Ssoonful. 
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Levon Helm: 
| getting it all sewn up 


By Tom Goldsmith 


Ear Wi 


T’S HARD NOT TO BE 
aware thar Levon Helm, the 
casually snarling Ozark vo- 
calist and drummer for the 
Band and, more recently, the 

} RCO All-Stars, has great teeth 
—shiny, clean, symmetrically ar- 
rayed across the curves of his up- 
per and lower bites. It’s fortunate 
they look okay (rock stars’ reeth 
rarely are things of orthodontic 
joy), because Helm is grinning 
widely. He's delighted to be in a 
Midrown Manhattan Japanese res- 
taurant, having limo”d down from 


his wintry Woodstock three-barn 


spread with his willowy girlfriend, 
ost he’s knocked pris a stale of 
shots saki. 

He's even ready to talk a little 
about the medical problems thar 
wiped out his band’s fifty-date tour 
just as its first LR Levon Helm and 
the RCO All-Stars, shipped late last 
year. (In addition to Paul Burrer- 
field and Dr. John, the All-Stars 
include studio legends Steve 
Cropper, Booker T. Jones, 
“Duck” Dunn, Fred Carter Jr and 
Lou Marini.) “Kidney stones, 
bladder, prostatitis, all that boo- 
shee-it down there,” Helm grum- 
bles, as he pours saki from the 
china carafe into a tiny eyeball- 
sized cup before knocking another 
one back. 

“A case of runnin’ ar it too hard. 
I was getting the [Cont. on 22] 
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Levon Helm goes solo 


By Steve Morse 
Globe Staff 

“We stubbed our toes as we came out 
of the gate,” says Levon Helm, his voice 
resonant with an Arkansas twang. “I've 
never been sick, but I got really sick for 
the first time in my life, and by the time I 
got well it was on down the line. We 
missed a Boston concert, and missed a lot 
of other places.” 

Helm, who visited Boston recently in 
his usual dungaree jacket and baseball 
cap, was referring to the solo career he 
began last year after a long association 
with The Band. He had assembled a 
group, the RCO All-Stars, who included 
Paul Butterfield, Doctor John and the 
“Saturday Night Live” horn section, but 
his illness short-circuited a tour. 


“T’ve always been able to run my body 
as much as I wanted to, but she backfired 
this time and it knocked me out. It was 
just a lack of sense, from runnin’ it too 
hard and not eatin’ right and drinkin’ a 
little too much at the same time. I just got 
bogged down. Hell, I've been doin’ it a 
long time. All of a sudden I’m 35 goin’ on 
40 years old and I guess that was some 
sort of warnin’ to me to take it easy.” 


Helm admits he tried to come back too 
soon. An important Christmas show in 
New York, for instance, got bad reviews. 
It has been an uphill struggle ever since. 
“We're not as in-demand yet as we'd like 
to be,” he says. “I'd like to get it movin’ 
faster.” 

The new RCO All-Stars, who just 
toured Japan but have no Boston date in 
sight, are now minus Butterfield and Doc- 
tor John but still include the Saturday 
Night Live horns, guitarist Steve Cropper 


and bassist Duck Dunn (both of Booker T. 
and the MG's), and have been bolstered 
by the addition of the-Cates Brothers, Er- 
nie and Earl. “They're my old buddies 
from Arkansas,” says Helm. 

That lineup, to say the least, is awe- 
some. “It’s supposed to be a musical revue 
that showcases each of us. Nobody’s tryin’ 
to be a front man. There's no star trip,” 
says Helm. “And I'll tell you what we 
don’t do. We don’t show up with a makeup 
man ... And none of us wears jewels. 
What you can count on is that we will 
start on time, we will be sober and we will 
rock the audience's butts off.” 

Helm, in town to plug his new album, 
“Levon Helm,” which again is similar to 
his work with The Band but with more 
punch-driven horns, was asked about his 
old mates in The Band. “The last time I 
checked they were alive and well, but we 
don’t have any plans to get together other 
than maybe record some more.” 

How about The Band’s movie, “The 
Last Waltz,” the documentary of its last 
concert? “To tell you the truth I haven't 
seen the movie. I've seen cuts of it, but 
after I finished the concert I was finished 
with it and didn’t keep up with it.” 

Helm, who says of interviews that 
“I've never done any cf this kind of stuff,” 
did add that he once lived in Boston, for 
six months during 1973 when, in between 
Band projects, he studied drums (for the 
first time formally) at the Berklee Col- 
lege of Music. Did he try to remain incog- 
nito? 

“No, but I've always kept as low a pro- 
file as possible. I've never gone after that 
big-star bullcrap. I just came down and 
wanted to learn a little. Nobody bothered 
me and I didn’t bother nobody either.” 





Levon Helm 





[Cont. from 11 | RCO LP andtour 
together, some Band material to- 
gether, drivin’ cross-country and 


_workin’ both ends when I gor 
there. We salvaged a couple dates 


[including one that drew 37,000 
fans at the Superdome in New 
Orleans during Mardi Gras]. The 
reviews were bad, but I wasn’t feel- 
ing well and we had no time to re- 
hearse or do proper sound checks. 
It was just to let people know I was 
alive. But the Mardi Gras tapes 
sound terrific. I tell ya one thing, 
those sumbitches can play, that’s 


- for sure.” 


Helm won't offer much derail 
about his clinical picture, only that 
“they can set up a whole operatin’ 
room up there inside ya, that’s for 
damned sure.” 

Helm, 37, has been spending 
most of his rime at his Woodstock 
retreat, where there are living 
quarters and equipment for thirty 
musicians, twenty-four-track re- 


_ cording facilities and a 16mm film- 


ing setup thar he’ like to use for 
video discs someday. He visits his 
family in Arkansas now and then 
and clearly keeps up with sports 
(“Didn’t them Razorbacks kick the 
shee-it outa the Sooners!”). He's 
also been to L.A. to “work out a 
battle plan” ro get the RCO album 
sales moving. (According to his 
manager, Ray Parer, the album has 
sold a quarter-million copies, 
below expectations.) “I'd a liked 
for it to go faster and bigger, and 
for these guys to get the recogni- 
tion they deserve?’ Helm says. 
One way will be torour this spring, 
he says. 

When in L.A., Helm doesn’t 
socialize with his Band cohorts 
(most of whom live in the Malibu 
area), unless they’re working to- 
gether. But he does get a chance to 
see his much-adored children, 
Ezra, 12,and Amy, 8, wholive with 
ayer 

Aside from medical problems 
and insufficient tour preparation, 
manager Paret cites an additional 
reason for RCO’s slow break from 
the gate: “We have an education 
problem. People just don’t know 
who these studio guys are, even 


though they’ve been around for- 


ever.’ Levon adds that “they 


played on more gold records than 
all the rest of ‘em put together.” 
With a record-buying genera- 
tion of kids who think “Green 
Onions” is what Mommy puts into 
the Cuisinart and assume “Won- 
derful World,” “Handy Man” and 
“Da Doo Ron Ron” are the cre- 
ations of latter-Seventies white 
soul stirrers, Paret’s clearly on to 


something. Butleave itto Levon to 


launch a fluidly profane—though 
thoroughly artful—attack on the 


currentstate of rock art. (Helm, at 
this point in our lengthy dinner, 


finally has stopped pouring saki 
from carafe to cup. Now he's guz- 
zling it straight from the carafe, 
and keeping two agile, fast-mov- 
ing waiters weaving around with 
refills to sustain the flow.) 

To Helm, the sound of the 
Seventies is like being stuck inside 
a mobile home with the Top Forty 
blues again: “We ain’t never 
played no fut rock, no punk 
rock,” he says. “We never wore 
dresses onstage, put on no paint on - 
our faces, blew up no bombs on- 
stage. We didn’t suck off snakes 
onstage; we didn’t wear tight pants 
and big rings. We didn’t pee-uke 
onstage or throw TVs our the 


windas.” 


‘I'd like to think 
we got in some 
good licks and 
played some 
music that'll 


last and be 
remembered. 


Then, preted Helm of- 
fers a metaphor that resounds so 
loudly from our centrally placed 
table thar ir all but rurns the small, 
quaint restaurant into one of those 
E.F Hutton (“everybody listens”) 
TV ads: “The music industry's 
gotten so it’s like Vee-yet-nam. A 
lotta guys making a lor of money, 
some guys gettin’ cut up, and in 
five years, ain’t much of it even 
gonna be worth a pinch a shee-it.” 
Given. the Band's unerring taste 
and integrity, its honest failures 
andits respected placein American 
musical culture, Helm’s growl- 
ing carries a certain weight. 

As for the Band, The Last Waltz 
film—concert footage plus some 
additional cinema scenes—will be 
outin mid-April, Helm reports, as 
willan accompanying triple live LP 
There will also be some new Band 
material (like the Waltz LP it will 
be a Warners release; Helm’s 
RCO All-Stars record for ABC- 
Dunhill) in the coming months, 
buche has no comment on whether 
the Band will ever tour again. 

Helm has plenty to say, though, 
abour the Band's contribution to 
American music: ‘“‘Shee-it, we 
never sold millions and millions of 
albums but we did try to get a 
toehold. We did always plan on 
holdin’ out, on makin’ music we 
could put our names on. I'd like to 
think we never put our any real 
dogs, and that we never jotned up, 
that we got in some good licks and 
played some music that'll last and 
be remembered. 

“We're still in the ball game, 
and that’s whar’s important. Shee- 
it, ain't none of us retired in 
Jamaica.” és 
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Levon Shares Helm 


By MARY CAMPBELL 

AP Newsfeatures Writer 

Drummer Levon Helm doesn't 
have to be group leader all the 
time. 

“The main thing isn’t who 
drives,” he says. ‘It doesn’t 
mean & lot to me, as long as we 
get there. I'll take my turn at 
the wheel and when I get tired, 
somebody else can drive a 
while."’ 

Helm has been a leader — 
there’s Levon and the Hawks. 
And he’s remembered as lead 
singer of the Band. In conver- 
Station, he qualifies both. 

He has made two records for 
ABC Records, ‘Levon Helm 
and the RCO All Stars” and 
‘Levon Helm.” As they finished 
the first one, doing it by trial 
and error, Helm says, ‘“‘Duck 
Dunn emerged as leader, 
without elections and without 
campaigns. And Tom Malone 
emerged as co-captain, han- 
dling horn arrangements.” 

On the second album, those 
two told the rest what to do and 
it went smoother and quicker, 
Helm says. 

The RCO All Stars are some 
15 musicians, whose schedules 
often conflict. But any time 
about 10 of them can get to- 
gether, Helm says, they can 
make an album or go on a tour. 
Some of the musicians on the 
first album who were busy and 
couldn’t work on the second 
may be heard from again on the 
third. 

RCO stands for “our co. 
(company),’’ with our pro- 
nounced as it is in Arkansas. 


Helm is a native of Phillips 
County, Ark., which is near 
Memphis. He was a musician on 
weekends in high school and 
met Ronnie Hawkins, a native 
of Huntsville, Ark. ‘‘Playing in 
his band was my first job out of 
high schoo). I graduated and hit 
the road,”’ Helm says. 

“By a strange coincidence, 
Conway Twitty, who is from the 
southeastern part of Arkansas, 
had connections with a couple of 
different nightclub circuits in 
Canada, so we went there to 
play. We had three more 
musicians from Arkansas. Over 
the years they quit and were 
replaced by Canadian 
musicians. 

‘When the Hawks left Ronnie 
to try to do something on our 
own, we called it Levon and the 
Hawks because I had been with 
Ronnie the longest and I knew 
all the club owners. That was 
never anything important to 
me; I didn’t really enjoy being 
leader.”’ 

There were six or seven of 
them then, Helm says, but by 
the time the Hawks became the 
Band there were five. 

‘Richard Manuel was always 
considered by the rest of us as 
being lead vocalist in the Band. 
Rick Danko and I were primar- 
ily harmony and background 
singers. In the course of a 
night's performance we would 
do four or five tunes each to give 
Richard a rest and put a little 
variety into the program. 

‘As it turned out, after we 
Started to record for Capitol a 
few years later, the tunes I sang 





lead on were the singles most of 
the time.” They included “Up 
on Cripple Creek,’ “The 
Weight,"’ ‘‘The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down.” 

‘When it came time for a 
serious song or a more sophis- 
ticated melody, Richard was al- 
ways lead singer. I was the rock 
'n’ roller of the group.” 

Helm says he probably en- 
joyed touring more than the 
other four in the Band. 


“I've gone through those 
same kind of sleepless times, so 
I can understand a_ person 
getting tired of that particular 
part of it. But the reward of a 
night when you've got a crowd 
to play for always erases any 
kind of hassle for me. It ener- 
gizes me. I enjoy it.” 


He liked “‘The Last Waitz,”’ 
the film of the Thanksgiving 
Day 1976 concert that was the 
Band's farewell, but he liked the 
concert better. He’s sorry any 
of the performances were cut 
from the movie in favor of 
reminiscences by the Band. Bob 
Dylan, Ronnie Hawkins, Joni 
Mitchell, Muddy Waters, Neil 
Young and many others per- 


‘ formed, as well as the Band. A 


three-record set was released 
by Warner Brothers. 


‘It seemed real hot at the 
show,’’ Helm says. “I thought 
everybody did one of their all- 
time-best performunces. 
Everybody would come out, and 
it would be better than the last 
time.”’ 





Japan 1978 — photo by Shinya Watanabe 


On his second album for ABC, 
Heim sang and didn’t play 
drums. On the first he did both. 
Sometimes it’s difficult to do 
both, he says, and sometimes 
it’s an advantage. “If the two 
rhythm pulses are close to- 
gether, it is kind of an advan- 
tage to sing it from the drums. 
You can lock the singing into the 
beat more than you could if you 
were playing guitar.’’ An 
example, he says, is “Milk Cow 
Boogie,’’ from the RCO All 
Shurs album. 

“Life Is a Carnival,” from the 
Band days, is one where the 
vocal accents fell differently 
from the drum beats. ‘‘I had to 
go in and overdub some voices 
on it just to make it a little bit 
better with the drum rhythm.” 

On a tour to Japan this sum- 
mer, Helm met the Sunset 
Gang. They're a rock group 
with influences from Okinawan 
folk music and Oriental guitar 
plucking in the background. 
He'd like to record the RCO All 
Stars with them, in Tokyo and 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

The main goal of the RCO All 
Stars, Helm says, is to improve 
their musicianship. None are 
beginners, but ‘“‘when you hear 
people like Ray Charles, you 
realize the older you get the 
better you should play.” 

“The Band could have ac- 
complished more,’’ Helm says, 
‘but we made a bit of a mark. 
Mainly we cut some pretty good 
albums which still sound okay. 
if your albums start sounding 
funny in five or six years, you're 
really stuck, you know.”’ 

The Band, respected and suc- 


| cessful, is Helm's background. 
_ He admits to “a bit of pressure, 


a 


just within myself,” to hit that 
peak again. 

“I'd like for us to become as 
popular as we can. But I'll live 
with whatever hand I get dealt. 

‘There are always going to be 
people that want those of us 
with the inclinution to translate 
theic musical feelings for them. 
You don’t have the time to do it. 
I'll stay on the case and tran- 
Slate those musical feelings or 
vibrations. Whether people 
ignore it or jump up and down 

bout it, I’ve got to keep doing 
it. 

“It would be more fun if 
they’d jump up and down.. 

“If they don’t, we’ll make 
them.”’ ‘sy 


Levon Helm concerts 1977-78 
An incomplete listing 


1977-03-19 Saturday Night Live, New York, NY 

1977-04-02 Florida Sunfest, Lakeland, FL (CANCELLED) 
1977-07-02 Cheshire County Fairgrounds, Keene, NH & 
1977-11-09 The Rink, Fayetteville, AR (CANCELLED) 
1977-11-11 Memorial Hall, Kansas City, KS 

1977-11-15 Paramount Northwest, Seattle, WA (CANCELLED) 
1977-11-16 Queen Elizabeth Theatre, Vancouver, BC (CANCELLED) 
1977-11-17 Paramount Theater, Portland, OR 

1977-11-19 Fox Theater, San Diego, CA 

1977-11-22 Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica, CA (CANCELLED) 
1977-11-26 Berkeley Community Theater, Berkeley, CA 
1977-12-11 Convention Center Theatre, Dallas, TX 
1977-12-18 State Theater, Minneapolis, MN (CANCELLED) 
1977-12-18 Leona Theater, Homestead, PA 

1977-12-28 Warner Theater, Washington, DC (CANCELLED) 
1977-12-29 Tower Theater, Philadelphia, PA 

1977-12-31 Palladium, New York, NY 
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Cash Box/March 5, 1977 

. . Levon Helm, singer 
and drummer for The Band, has signed with ABC to do solo albums, although he still plans 
to record with the Band. Since they no longer tour, however, Helm will hit the road for a tour 
following the release of his debut albumin April. . . 


RECORD WORLD FEBRUARY 12, 1977 


Levon Helm to ABC 


2 eal ~ eh. 


ies Poses ioe ern 
Levon Helm, drummer and vocalist for The Band, recaatty hosted a party at his new 
home and studio complex in Woodstock, N.Y. to celebrate his solo signing te ABC 
Records. Helm will continue to record with The Band but his new group, formed for 
the solo project, consists of Henry Glover, Mac Rebennack, Albert Singleton, Fred 
Carter Jr., Billy Jones, Larry Packer and Richard Grando. Shown here are Helm (left) 
and Jerold Rubinstein (right) chairman of the board of ABC Records signing the final 
contracts, Pictured in the background are Henry Glover, Fred Carter and Mac Reben- 
nack. 


1978-01-06 Ivanhoe, Chicago, IL (CANCELLED) 

1978-02-07 Superdome, New Orleans, LA & 

1978-02-00 Soundstage (Air date February 26) 

1978-03-10 Riverfront Coliseum, Cincinnati, OH (Opening for Neil Young) 
1978-03-16 Spectrum, Philadelphia, PA (Opening for Jerry Garcia Band) 
1978-03-17 My Father’s Place, Roslyn, NY 

1978-03-23 The Shaboo Inn, Willimantic, CT 

1978-05-07 Armadillo World Headquarters, Austin, TX (2 shows) 
1978-05-24 Ontario Place Forum, Toronto, ON (CANCELLED) 
1978-05-25 Outremont Theatre, Montreal, QC (CANCELLED) 
1978-06-08 Shibuya Kokaido, Shibuya, Japan 

1978-06-10 Hibiya Open Air Music Hall, Tokyo, Japan 

1978-06-11 Shimin Kaikan, Sapporo, Japan 

1978-06-13 Festival Hall, Osaka, Japan 

1978-06-14 Kubo Kodo, Tokyo, Japan 

1978-06-16 Kinroh Bunka Center, Fukuoka, Japan 


1978-06-17 Neal S. Blaisdell Arena, Honolulu, HI (Opening for Tower of Power) 


1978-12-01 Opera House, Austin, TX 
1978-12-03 Austin City Limits, Austin, TX (CANCELLED) 
1978-12-04 Avery Fisher Hall, New York, NY 


@ SOUNDSTAGE 

Rock stars Graham Parker and 
The Rumour and the RCO All 
Stars Pau! Butterfield. Dr John 
Steve Cropper and Levon Heim 
headline an hour of all-out rock 
in the tradition of the Beaties and 
Rolling Stones 


Cash Box/June 17, 1978 

TORONTO — Levon Helm and the RCO 
All-Stars have broken up. The sudden 
breakup of the band left officials at 
Toronto's Ontario Place facility angry and 
perplexed. The band’s breakup took place 
three days before their May 24 engagement 
at the Ontario Place Forum, but officials 
didn't find out until the morning of the show. 
Rompin’ Ronnie Hawkins was a late 
replacement. Levon Helm tried to come to 
Canada to jam with Hawkins at the show, 
but was stopped at the border, leaving 
many Forum attenders dissatisfied ... 





Cash Box/October 22, 197; 


Helm’s All Stars Leads 
ABC LP Release Roster 


LOS ANGELES — The debut album by the 
Band's vocalist and drummer, Levon Helm, 
titled “Levon Helm And The RCO All Stars,” 
leads the list of new LPs scheduled for 
release October 21 on ABC Records. Other 
artists in Helm's lineup inciude Paul Butter- 
field, Dr. John, Steve Cropper, Booker T. 
Jones, Donald ‘ ‘Duck” Dunn and Fred Car- 
ter Jr. 

Other LPs slated for release include: 
“Brand New Day,” Blood Sweat & Tears’ 
ABC debut; “Live” by Crosby And Nash; 
“Live At The Roxy” from keyboard player 
Les McCann and “Live And Direct” by the 
Mighty Clouds Of Joy, a gospel group. 

Also scheduled are: “Having A Party” 
from the Pointer Sisters and “African 
Violet” by Blue Mitchell. 

ABC's classical releases will include 
“J.S. Bach: The Brandenburg Concertos,” 
with Gustav Leonhart and Frans Bruggen 
conducting and ‘The Baroque Lute, 
Volume li,” by Eugen Dombois. 
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ioais Sound Pub. Co., Inc. (BM!) 3:20 
Janiel Moore) Warner-Tamer lane 
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; PLAY SOMETHIN SWEET (Allen auuseorn } Warner 

ymeriane Pub. Corp./Marsaint Mus ne. (BMI) 4:18 

SWEET JOHANNA (J. & J. Hall) Mo; 1a Music 
BMI) 3:34 
-LCAME HERE To PARTY (Tony Joe White) Tennessee 
f ASCAP) 3:49 
DUCK" DUNN 


SIDE TWO 


(AA-1089-B) 


1. TAKE METo T 


n Mu: usic, : - a . rh - iE 
2. STANDING ON A | i 
Fiat River Pub. (BMI) 4:06 
3 LET'S DO IT IN SLO MOTION (8. Latimore 
Inc. (BMI) 4:43 
4. AUDIENCE Rin) MY PAIN | Gerry Goff 








Side One: 
ARN'T NO WAY TO FORGET YOU 


‘DRIVING AT NIGHT 


PLAY SOMETHING SWEET 
SWEET JOHANNA 
I CAME HERE TO PARTY 


Side Two: 


TAKE ME TO THE RIVER 
STANDING ON A MOUNTAINTOP 
LET'S DO IT IN SLOW MOTION 
AUDIENCE FOR MY PAIN 


PRODUCED BY DONALD "DUCK" DUNN 
FOR oURCO, Inc 


Recorded at Cherokee Recording 
Studios, Hollywood, California & 
Muscle Shoals Sound Studios, 
Sheffield, Alabama 


Engineers: Barry Rudolph, Bruce 
Robb, Steve Melton, Gregg Hamm 


Remix Engineer: Barry Rudolph 


Musicians: 

Drums: Wilhe Hall, Roger Hawkins 
Percussion: Willie Hall, Steve Cropper 
Keyboards: Barry Beckett, Randy McCormick 
Guitar: Steve Cropper, Dan Ferguson, 

Larry Byrom, Jimmy Johnson 

Bass: Scott Edwards, David Hood 


Horns arranged by Tom Malone 
Trombone: Tom Malone 

Alto & Tenor Sax: Lou Marini 
Trumpet: Alan Rubin 

Baritone Sax: Lou Del Gatto, 
Howard Johnson 


Background Vocals: Ernie Cate, 


' Earl Cate, Mary Berry, Levon Helm 


Special thanks to Steve Cropper 

and Barry Beckett (they know why). 

Also, thanks to Ray Paret, 

Jim Gallman, Shoe Productions. Memphis, 


‘Tenn., Bobby Manuel, Warren Wagner, Tony 


Joe White, RCO Studios, Woodstock, NY. 


Equipment Courtesy of Yamaha 
Tour Transportation: Qonexions, 
Secaucus, NJ. 

Direction: Ray Paret 


Art Direction: Stuart Kusher/ 
Richard Germinaro 

Design: Earl Klasky 

Photography: Gene Brownell 


‘P1978 ABC Records, Inc. 
©i978 ABC Records, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
New York, New York 10019, 
Printed in U.S.A, 
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The force behind The Band. 
Levon Heim. 
The star ro) a “The Last Waltz’ 
Levon Helm. 
The drummer and singer. 

- ne sim lhe 
Now with a new solo album. 
Backed by the RCO All Stars. 
rgetees by Donald “Duck” Dunn. 
IL, iS i n Helm. AA-1089 
On ABC |S Corere) ae (=) 
and GRT Tapes. 
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WO Direction: Ray Paret 


SPECIAL ADVANCE 
PREVIEW FROM 
LEVON HELM'S NEW LP 
“LEVON HELM” 


PROMOTIONAL COPY 
NOT FOR SALE 
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“AIN'T NO WAY TO FORGET YOU” 


LEVON HELM 


“AIN’T NO WAY TO FORGET YOU” 


From the LP “Levon Helm” 
(W.c Quillen/Grady L. Smith) 


LEVON ra 





Cash Box/November 4, 1978 


ABC Plans Picture Discs 


LOS ANGELES — ABC Records will 
release limited edition picture discs of Don 
Williams’ “Expressions” album and Levon 
Helm’s second solo LP, “Levon Helm.” The 
Williams disc will feature the singer/song- 
writer's face on the label, with the grooves 
displaying a solid blue denim color. Helm’s 
record will depict the same portrait of the 
drummer/vocalist used for his album 
cover. The two discs will be utilized for 
promotional purposes only, and will be dis- 
tributed to key accounts, radio and press. 
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Ain’t No Way To Forget You / Standing On A Mountaintop _—Ain’t No Way To Forget You (Stereo) / Ain’t No Way To Forget You (Mono) - promo 
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IMAN — 3:14 
usic/Waiden M 


Oyster Music (ASCAP) 

. THE TIE THAT BINDS —4 
Rebennack/Bobby Charles G 
Music/Rice and Gravy Mus 

3. YOU GOT ME — 4:15 


4. BLUES SO BAD —4:09 


SING Let's Make A Better 
; fl a Arve 


“Washer Woman; “A Mood | Was In? “Blues So Bad” “Milk Cow 
Boogie? and “Rain Down Tears;’ recorded at RCO Studios, 
Woodstock, New York by Eddie Offord. Additional engineering 
by Ray Paret, Forrest Murray, Jim Sharp, Dick Gibbs and 

Paul Berry. 

“You Got Me? “Havana Moon’ “That's My Home? “The Tie That 
Binds; and “Sing, Sing, Sing’ recorded at Shangri-La Studios, 
Malibu, California by Eddie Offord. Additional engineering by 
Ed Anderson, Tim Kramer, Rick Ash, and Larry Samuels. 


Band Master: Henry Glover 
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LEVON HELM AND 
THE RCO ALL-STARS 
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Milk Cow Boogie / Blues So Bad 


33% RPM 


STEREO 
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)— 3:44 


Vocal overdubs on “Washer Woman,’ “A Mood | Was In” “Blues 
So Bad’ and “Rain Down Tears,’ recorded at ABC Studios, 
Hollywood, California. 


Re-mixed and Mastered at ABC Studios, Hollywood, California. 
Additional engineering by Michael Boshears, Bob DeAvila, 
Leslie Jones, Walt Weiskopf, and Lanky Linstrot. 

Additional vocals by Emmaretta Marks, John Flamingo, 
Jeannette Baker, Paul Butterfield, Mac Rebennack and 

Levon Helm. 

Guitar on “Sing, Sing, ay 4 by Robbie Robertson. Accordion 
played.by Garth Hudson. Baritone Sax played by Charles Miller. 
Strings played by Sid Sharp, William Kurasch, Louls Kieyman 
and Jesse Ehrlich. Winger played by. Fred Staehle» 
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“MILK COW BOOGIE” 
LEVON HELM AND 
THE RCO ALL-STARS 
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Milk Cow Boogie (Stereo) / Milk Cow Boogie (Mono) — Promo 


Vocal overdubs on “Washer Wornen;' "A Mood | Was in) *Biues 

So Bad! and “Rain Down Tears’ recorded at ABC Studios 

Hollywood, Calif 

Re-mixed o od at ABC Studios, Motlywood, California 

Additional engueering by Michael Bo: rs, Bot 

Leslie Jones, Walt Weiskopt, and Lanky Linstr = -_ 

Additional vocals by Exwnaretta Mark min through courtesy of Eh 
Butterfield, Mac Re my Paul Butte 


Personal thanks to The Band and Jerry Rubinstein 
Art Direction: Frank Mulvey 
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EVON HELM AND THE RCO ALL STARS” 
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1. MILK COW BOOGIE — 3:10 
. Arr. by Levon Helm/Donalid Dunn) 
RCO Music Pub. Co. (ASCAP) 
2. RAIN DOWN TEARS — 5:18 
fenry Glover) Jay & Cee Mus 
A MOOD I WAS IN — 3:41 
) Sweedie Music Pub. Co. (BM1) 
4. HAVANA MOON — 4:26 
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Corp, (BM 1) 
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THAT'S MY HOME — 3:24 
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Personal thanks to The Band and Jerry Rubinstein. 

Art Direction: Frank Mulvey. 

Design: Tim Bryant/Gribbitt. 

Photography: Fred Valentine, Melanie Nissen and 

Ceci Sebastian. 

Booker T. Jones, Steve Cropper, Donald “Duck” Dunn, appear 
through courtesy of Elektra/Asylum Records. 

Paul Butterfield appears through courtesy of Bearsville Records. 


Robbie Robertson and Garth Hudson appear through 
courtesy of Warner Brothers Records, Inc. 
Charles Miller appears through courtesy of MCA Records, Inc. 


RCO Productions, Woodstock, New York 
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Press kit. 
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YOU GOT ME 

MILK COW BOOGIE 
RAIN DOWN TEARS 
HAVANA MOON 


PRODUCED AND ARRANGED BY LEVON HELM AND THE ACO ALL STAR, 


bVar-~AI-L! Vocals, Oru 
VON MEL 


FI29—-Dar : Guitar, Keyboard 
Mite ATMEL 
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Japanese promo LP. 
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Ay V () | . H | | \ / | Ain’t That A Lotta Love (BANnKs/PARKER) Washer Woman (REBENNACK) A Mood I Was In (Freo Carrer Jr.) 
AY File Orenty | STererule (P.D/Heim/Dunn) Ties That Bind (Resewnacx/Cuaaces) 


Goin Back To Memphis (YOUNG/YOUNG/JOHNSON/KENNEY/OrnR/ Martin) Blues So Bad (HELmM/GLOVER) 
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A wr sy rh. Me 
Fact orn in Chicago (Nick Gravewres) 9. Rain Down Tears (Toomes/Guover) Got My Mojo Working (Preston Foster) 
* 


Sing, Sing, Sing (Esai Kins) Ophelia (J.R. Rosertson) Good Night Irene (Leoserter/Lomax/Bynum) 


LIVE AT THE PALLADIUM NYC 
New Year’s Eve 1977 


Live album released by in 2006 


Produced by Levon Helm Studios 
AY Chore by vam (ULie lem Gattip) 
Assistant Engineer: Chris Edwards 


Mastered by Chris Athens at Sterling Sound 


© 2006 Levon Helm Suidios Inc PO. Box 898 Woodstock, NY 12498 
All Rights Reserved. FBI Anti-Piracy Warning: Unauthorized copying is punishable under federal law 
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: Havana Moon (run thru’) Bookers Idea 4:59 


. Havana Moon 4:51 

Valoy Of Tears 3:45 Levon Helin & the RCO All-Stars 
. Searchin'/Fanny Mae 4:35 

Good Night Irene | 5:46 

Good Night Irene II (slow) 6:15 

Nobody Loves You When You Down And Out (instrumental) 7:11 

. Jam/nfft 2:19 

. Jamn/riff 1 0:58 
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. Good Night Irene (Tim Kramer & Rob Fraboni mix) 5:29 
. That's My Home (Tim Kramer & Rick Ash mix) 3:10 


. That's My Home 3:29 

. Booker's Tune (last take w/o Fred C.) 5:21 
. Booker’s Tune (aka You Got Me) 5:09 

. Booker's Tune (w Fred C.) 5:14 


- Blue Moon Of Kentucky (single 1980) 2:48 
. Working In The Coal Mine (b-side single 1980) 2:26 
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P, 2013 Rattle Snake 


Bootleg CD released in 2013 
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WOODSTOCK 77 — ABC orem nan artist Levon Helm threw an ail: day party ravadtiva at 
his home in Woodstock, N.Y. to showcase material from his forthcoming ABC album 
“Levon Helm And The RCO All-Stars,” which is scheduled to be released in mid-Octobcer. 
Pictured among the many guests who attended the affair are, top row from left: Mark 
Meyerson, vice president of A&R for ABC Records; Tom Corcoran, director of "Old Grey 
Whistle Test,’’a British rock TV show; Mike Appleton, producer of the show; Elaine Corlett, 
director of artist development for ABC International; Bob Harris, MC of “Whistle Test’; Bar- 
bara Harris, eastern director of artist relations for ABC Records; Shelly Salover, national 
director of publicity for ABC Records; Barry Grieff, vice president of creative services for 
ABC Records; Levon Helm; and Marion Sommerstein, eastern manager of publicity for 
ABC. Pictured bottom row from left: Marylou Capes, eastern director of publicity for ABC; 
Caroline Prutzman, tour publicist for ABC; Nancy Cooper, staffer for ABC; Shelly Rudir 7, 


New York and Boston branch manager for ABC Howard Smith, buyer for ABC; Jackie 
Smollens, merchandising staffer for ABC; Tex Weiner, NY sales manage 3C 
Records; and John Brown, national R&B promotion director for ABC 
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ABC Records artist Levon Helm threw an all-day picnic at his Woodstock home recently 
to celebrate the association of his RCO Woodstock company and ABC and to showcase 
the material from his new album, ‘‘Levon Helm and the RCO All-Stars."’ The outing 
included barbecued lunch and dinner, an hour-long fireworks display and a per- 
formance by the RCO All-Stars. Among the more than 100 guests were ABC executives, 
local Woodstock performers and press representatives. Pictured here are, from left, 
back row: Mark Meyerson, vice president, a&r, ABC Records; Tom Corcoran, director 
of the London TV show ‘'Old Grey Whistle Test;'’ Mike Appleton, producer of “‘OGWT;"' 
Elaine Corlett, ABC International director of artist development; Bob Harris, MC of 
“OGWT;"' Barbara Harris, eastern director of artist relations; Shelly Selover, national 
director of publicity, ABC; Barry Grieff, vice president of creative services, ABC; 
Levon Helm, and Marion Somerstein, eastern manager of publicity. Front row, from 
left: Marylou Capes, eastern director of publicity, ABC; Caroline Prutzman, tour 
publicist, ABC; Nancy Cooper, ABC Records, N.Y.; Shelly Rudin, New York/Boston 
branch manager; Howard Smith, buyer for ABC Records; Jackie Smollens, merchan- 
dising, ABC; Tex Weiner, N.Y. sales manager, ABC, and John Brown, national r&b 
promotion director, ABC. 





Ronnie Hawkins, Albert Grossman, Diamond Helm, Robbie Robertson, Levon Helm. 
Photo by Paul Godfrey. 
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Saturday Night Live, March 19, 1977 





The Pop Lite ssn xccrwen 


Levon Helm is best known as a 

member of the Band. With his 
rock-solid drumming and his buzzing, 
raspy and tireless baritone, Mr. Helm 
did much to lend the Band its distinc- 
tively American, roots-of-rock-and-roll 
feeling. And since the rest of the Band 
was Canadian and Mr. Helm came from 
the depths of Arkansas, he did, in fact, 
bring a genuine flavor of the American 
South to a group of musicians who 
came originally to that region’s music 
from a distance. 

Now the Band has broken up as a 
touring unit, at least for the present, 
although it will apparently still make 
records. The first two members of the 
quintet off the block and out with their 
own bands are Mr. Danko and Mr. 
Helm, who will be at the Palladium 
tomorrow night, New Year's Eve, with 
his RCO All-Stars. 

a 

His new band, which was augmented 
on the record and wil] be similarly aug- 
mented tomorrow with a horn section 
from the Saturday Night Live band. 
consists of Mr. Helm, Mac Rebennack 
(Dr. John), Paul Butterfield, Booker T. 
Jones, Steve Cropper, Fred Carter Ir. 
and. Donald (Duck) Dunn. They are 
senuinely “all-stars” in that they all 
have commitments to their own per- 
forming careers or their own bands. 
But Mr, Helm said recently from 
Springdale, Ark., that they all consid- 


IKE Rick Danko, who was at the 
Bottom Line a few days ago, 


ered the All-Stars to be a permanent 
aggregation. : 

“As far as I’m concerned, we're going 
to play forever," Mr. Helm said. 
“We've sort of worked it out among 
ourselves to reserve whatever produc- 
ing and recording talents we have for 
one another. Everybody’s got some 
irons in the fire. I've got the Band. 
Booker and Steve and Duck want to 
keep the M.G.’s going, And there’s Max 
with Dr, John and Paul, too. But this 
seems to be the freshest and maybe 
the most rewarding, if we can ever 
get it geared up.” 

The problem has been that Mr, Helm, 
who is now 37 years old, has had kid- 
ney stone troubles that have delayed 
the opening of their projected tour. 
Two warm-up dates in Philadelphia and 
Albany last night and tonight were set 
at the time of this writing before 
tomorrow's New York engagement, al- 
though even then it was hard to 
squeeze in adequate rehearsal time. “I 
wouldn't mind winging it.” Mr. Helm 
mused, “but I don't know how the 
others feel.” 

The RCO All-Stars—named for a 
studio in Woodstock, N.Y., near where 
Mr. Helm lives and where the album 
was recorded—is a cooperative, but it's 
a cooperative with a chief. Mr. Helm. 
“Im the leader because I've been day- 
dreaming it longer than anybody else 
and because they've chosen me_as the 
leader.” he said. “As long as it goes 
O.K., I'm wearing the cap.” 


Unlike Mr. Danko and some others 
in the Band, Mr. Helm doesn't consider 
himself a songwriter. And although he 
and the others in the RCO group may 
turn more seriously to composing in 
the future, he thinks the new band’s 
primary function to be performing. 

“This it a straight musical deal,” he 
said. “We don't care who writes the 
songs; we're just going to do them bet- 
ter than anybody else, if they’re down 
our alley. Everybody here grew up on 
the river, and we’re real rock-and-roll- 
ers,” 


New York Times, December 30, 1977 


By JOHN ROCKWELL 





Many of the individual players 


Helm and RCO All Stars Play at the Palladium 


Expectations ran high among 
admirers of the Band New Year's 
Eve at the Palladium, even if there 
weren't ee enough such admir- 
ers to fill the hall. The headlining 
act was Levon Helm and the RCO 
All Stars. Of the first two Band 
members to come forth with solo 
records, Mr. Helm’s was inreror 
to Rick Danko’s. But one’ reason 
for that was the excellence of the 
people Mr. Danko had playing with 
him on disk, and by all reports 
his touring band didn't live up to 
that excellence, 

Mr. Helm’s record suffered from 
a lack of good material and a 
vaguely rote execution, despite all 
the stellar talent that the All Stars 
boast. But it was hoped that in 
live performance the sheer skills 
of the players would make for a 
great concert experience, — 

It didn’t work out that way; in 
fact, the playing sounded oddly 
dispirited, lacking both ‘in interest 
and excitement. Part of that was 
because one All Star—Booker T. 
Jones—was missing, with no an- 
nouncement as to the ‘reason. 
Another reason may have been 
that Mr, Helm had been il), and 
perhaps the men hadn't had time 
to hone their set before New York. 

But there are other, deeper prob- 
wms. Chief among them is the ma- 
terial, which simply stems light- 
weight: and unvariegated. Whai 


New York Times, January 2, 1978 
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_made the Band great was the blend 


were excellent, to be sure—above 
all, Paul Butterfield and his har- 
monica playing, and Mr. Helm’s 
own twanging singing and rock- 
solid drumming. Mac (Dr. John) 
Rebennack offered some lively 
keyboard work (all of it, since the 
missing Mr. Jones normally com- 
plements him on organ), but he 
was mixed too quietly in relation 
to the other‘instruments and cast 
a somewhat dour presence visual- 
ly. The two guitarists, Steve Crop- 
per and Fred Carter. Jr., are both 
spare; even. austere players; it 
might be nice if one were a bit 
more flashy.. Donald (Duck) Dunn 
was the bassiest, and there was a 
fine four-man horn section from 
the’. Saturday Night Band—the 
house band of the “Saturday Night 
Live” television .program—which 
opened the evening with a pleasant 
batch of big-band electric jazz ar- 
rangements. ° : 


Perhaps in the future all these 
talents will. cohere -either ‘into 
something genuinely amusing or 
even into something important. 
There seems no real reason—apart 
from the apparent lack of a central 
artistic force who takes this whole 
project with a passionate serious- 
ness—why they couldn't do both, 
and be more entertaining -at the 
same time that they said some- 
thing worth saying. Either way, 
they need better songs. 


Levon Helm 
Trying for rock without the art 


of serious poetic and musical aspi- | 
rations and tough, unpretentious 
rock-and-roll. Mr. Helm and com- 
pany try for the rock without the 
art. But they. didn’t reck ebullient- 
ly enough. 


Austin American-Statesman, Dec. 2, 1978 
ACL 1979 debuts Feb. 5 at 9 p.m. and 
runs for the next 13 Mondays. The 
first show will feature Levon Helm 
and the R.C.O All-Stars with the 
Cate Brothers. It'll be taped Sunday. 


Austin American-Statesman 


Monday, December 4, 1978 


Levon Helm’s abbreviated set, 


bizarre behavior disappointing 


By JOE FROLIK 


American Statesman Staff 


Maybe Levon Helm was having a flashback; 
maybe that explains his bizarre behavior at the 
end of his Austin Opera House set Friday night. 


There he was, walking slowly off the stage, grin- 
ning and waving happily like he did in the good ol’ 
days when he drummed in The Band, one of rock 
‘n' roll’s classiest acts. Maybe he thought he was 
back with Robbie and Rick and Garth and Richard 
and that it was Watkins Glen and there were 
600,000 people in the audience and they were going 
bonkers. 


Maybe that's what Levon Helm thought. Maybe 
he couldn't see there were only about 600 people in 
the house. Maybe he couldn't hear half of them 
jeering and questioning his ancestry. Maybe he 
really thought he'd given the people their money's 
worth, 


“Get back here, Levon,"’ screamed one fan who 
obviously thought a $6 ticket entitled him to more 
than a baker's dozen songs. ‘Don’t rest on your 
laurels, Levon.”’ 


He yelled and so did many others, but Helm 
didn't return — at least not Friday night. Emcee 
Marty Manning came out as the house lights flip- 
ped on and told the audience Helm and his band 
had agreed to do another show Saturday night. 


“That doesn’t do me any good, you... ,” 
shouted a woman. 


Out of earshot, Manning continued his an- 
nouncement. **. ... so come back tomorrow night 
and bring some people with you.” 


“My six bucks aren't any good because there 


aren't enough people here,"’ muttered the ex- 
asperated woman. “What kind of a rip-off is this? 


A good question, lady. , 


The show was billed as Levon Helm and the 
RCO All-Stars with the Cate Brothers. It turned 
out to be Levon Helm and a horn section he hired 
last week sitting in with the Cate Brthers. The 
group was hastily assembled so that Helm could 
tape ‘Austin City Limits’’ Sunday and fulfill some 
other commitments, and its lack of work showed. 


The original RCO All-Stars included such stellar 
musicians as Duck Dunn. ‘Special guest’ Dunn 
showed up for a few numbers Friday, but that was 
it. 


Joe Mulherin on trumpet, Jim Gambill on trom- 
bone, Jim Spack on tenor sax and Bill Easley on 
baritone sax were called the RCO horn section, al- 
though none ever worked at The Band’s famed 
RCO Studio in Woodstock, N.Y. They were joined 
by the Cate Brothers Band — Ernie Cate on key- 
boards, Ear! Cate on guitar, Ron Eoff on bass and 
drummer Terry Kagle, Helm’s nephew. 


All are fine musicians who showed flashes of 
brilliance Friday night. They played funked-up 
rock with a jazz-like improvisational work. But 
they had to improvise because they didn’t have 
much material prepared — the musicians even 
said so after the show. 


Hopefully, Helm will be better prepared the 
next time he comes to town. The legacy of The 
Band remains strong, and people expect a lot from 
its members when they attempt solo careers. Un- 
less Helm gets his act together, he's doing his 
fans, his old group and himself a disservice. 





Thursday, December 7, 1978 


Late cancellations threw the final filmings of this year’s 
“Austin City Limits” television series into chaos this week. 
First, Maria Muldaur was forced to cancel her Wednesday 
taping date due to studio problems on her next album. Elvin 
Bishop tentatively was substituted, but he couldn't make it. 
Then Sunday night, after the band and television crew and 
live audience had assembled at the studio, Levon Helm 
phoned from his hotel to say he would not appear. The folks 
at KLRN hope now to schedule and film one additional 


show, but it won't be possible until January. 


Austin American-Statesman, Dec. 9, 1978 


WAITS TO THE RESCUE: Tom Waits’ ‘Austin City Li- 
mits’ taping went so well he'll likely get a full hour show 
during the 1979 season. That's a big relief for ACL producer 
Terry Lickona who was facing the prospect of trying to line 
up another act — or perhaps two — to fill the void left by 
Levon Helm's sudden attack of stage fright last Sunday. 
The way it looks now, Waits will get an hour to himself, 
Leon Redbone — originally slated to share a program with 
Waits — will be paired with Steve Fromholz and Delbert 
McClinton will be on with the Cate Brothers. Luckily, ACL 
was able to get 30 minutes of material from the Cates at 
Sunday's fiasco. All is subject to change if Lickona can line 
up a blockbuster act for a January taping, but the hassles 
involved — the ACL set is to be torn down and its studio used 
for another program next month — make that a remote pos- 
sibility . . . Lickona flies to Nashville next week to edit next 
year’s programs . . . Look for Norton Buffalo to lead off the 


1979 season Feb. 5. 


The Very Best Of Levon Helm — rare Japanese compilation from 1979/80 containing tracks from “Levon Helm & The RCO All-Stars” and “Levon Helm” 





GERALD FISCHER 
Of The NEWS 

if you take the time to check the label 
of The Band's The Last Waltz in your 
record collection, you'll find that the 
tunes are published by Medicine Hat 
Music. 

But don't take the time to ask why, or 
you'll find yourself staring at a large 
telehpone bill and with a nervous con- 
dition. 

Spokesmen for the record company 
and the publishing company’s chartered 
public accounting firm are at a loss as to 
why the publishing company was named 
Medicine Hat Music, and Robbie 
Robertson, The Band's songwriter, can't 
be found. 

The telephone is a great invention, but 
sometimes it can’t get you any closer to 
your goal — finding out about the former 
Canadian band that went on to lead the 
rise of country-rock music across the 
continent. 

The Band has been together as a group 
for over a decade, originally playing 


back-up for Toronto's Ronnie Hawkins 
and then for Bob Dylan on his 1966 tour of 
Britain. 

The five man group has several best- 
selling albums on the market, including 
Music from Big Pink, The Band, Stage 
Fright, Cahoots, Rock of Ages, and 
Moondog Matinee. 

Warner-Elektra-Atlantic, WEA ac- 
cording to their switchboard operator in 
Los Angeles, is the company that records 
The Bands’ music. It should have been a 
good starting point, but it wasn't. 

Explaining that you're calling long 
distance, the switchboard operator 
deems it necessary to cut you off. Calling 
back again, the operator puts you 
through to someone's office (she doesn't 
say whose) without a word, The line 
seems to go dead, but just as you get 
ready to hang up, a voice comes on the 
line. 

You explain the situation to the new 
voice only to find that the gentleman you 
should talk to is out for lunch. Two hours 
later he is still out to lunch. A call again 


RECORD 


the next morning doesn't help either — 
the gentleman hasn't come in yet. The 
secretary tells you to phone back in two 
hours, he'll be in then, Two hours later, 
you find the elusive fellow has headed out 
the door for lunch again. 

Transferring you to a messages desk 
(the second voice wouldn't take the 
message even though she gave the im- 
pression she was the elusive gentleman's 
secretary), you find yourself cut off 
again and staring at a dead telephone. 
Phoning again, you leave the message. 
Yes, the third voice says, he will return 
your call. 

Two days later and your phone Hasn't 
rung. You check with the telephone 
company, but your line is alright. 

You make another phone call and get 
through to voice number two again. ‘‘I 
tried to get the information," the voice 
says, ‘‘but couldn't find anything. 
Perhaps you should try our publishing 
department.'’ She actually sounds 
sympathetic, but I take her tone with the 
grain of salt old pros use in times of need. 


WORLD JUNE 18, 1977 


LET THE SMOOTH SIDE SHOW: Jesse Winchester’s long-awaited 
(and in this case, that’s the truth) appearance at the Roxy finally 
came to pass a couple of weeks ago, and it was worth every bit 
of the wait. Winchester’s songs, voice, band, personality, you name 
it, had a charm that was simply irresistible—and if the current tour 
doesn’t move his appeal from cult status to full-fledged “star” (a 
term that hardly applies to the self-effacing southern gent), there 
just ain’t no justice. Attendees at the four-night engagement and 
pre-opening party at the Biltmore included Cher, Al Stewart, Van 
Morrison, Libby Titus, Paul Fishkin and Albert Grossman of Bears- 
ville Records, Bobby Neuwirth, Garth Hudson and Robbie Robertson 
of the Band, film-maker Howard Alk, Bonnie Raitt and Glen Frey 
and Don Henley of the Eagles. Those folks certainly had the right idea. 


THE SUN, Friday, January 21,1977 
BLACK TIE, WHITE SHIRT: They're 
still talking about Ringo Starr’s ultra-pri- 
vate black tie New Year's Eve party that 
turned away the likes of Jimmy Webb be- 
cause he refused to come “formal.” Ringo 
starring in the new Mae West movie. 
proved himself to be Hollywood's newest. 
most delightful and charming host, but he 
insisted guests follow the invitation to the 
letter. The East Coast's Jackie Rogers got 
up and sang with Graham Bell and Ri- 
chard Manuel of The Band. The guest list 
ran from Tatum O'Neal in high heels and 
lipstick to Mae West in high heels and lip- 
stick That's the gamut, kids 


THE GREATEST ROCK MUSIC OF OUR TIME! 


A Martin Scorsese Film 


Van Morrison + TheStaples - DrJohn - Muddy Waters - Paul Butterfield - Ronnie Hawkins - RingoStarr - RonWood 


A MARTIN SCORSESE Film 


NOW! ‘esbuvencs resrane 
PRESENTED IN DOLBY STEREO. 
FROM SUNDAY 


ALSO “JULY 30TH 


(CINEMA, > RUSSELL SQUARE 
Tel. 837.8402 (8371177 
BRIGHTON Classic 
CROYDON on 
DALSTON Odeon 
GUILDFORD Odeon 


Produced by 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


Directed by 
MARTIN SCORSESE 


Director of Photography 
MICHAELCHAPMAN 


OETA Yer 
oun Roe me 
Tet 626.0299 


Odeon 
WATFORD Odeon 


Cinematography by 
LASZLO KOVAKS, A.S.C. ond VILMOS ZSIGMOND. ASC. 


-| ODEON 
SWISS COTTAGE 


RICHMOND Odeon 


K ALBUM AVAILABLE ON WARNER BROS RECORDS EIAPES) * 


Dm 


FROM 
SUNDAY 


WELLING Granada 
WIMB: 
WOOD GREEN Odeon 


“ISLINGTON | 


Just when you think-you are making 
headway, the sympathetic voice at- 
tempts to transfer your call ... and fails. 
You end up with a dead phone in your 
hand again. 

Going through the switchboard for 
what you hope will be a final time, you 
finally get the publishing department. 
No, there's no way you can get hold of 
Robbie Robertson or anyone 
representing The Band, a fourth voice 
tells you. But there is a light at the end of 
the tunne! — she gives you the address in 
Los Angeles of a legal firm that handles 
Medicine Hat Music. She has no phone 
number but you scribble the address 
down, including the zip code. 

You phone information and you get a 
number, even though the name the 
publishing department gave you is not 
entirely correct. 

On top of that, it is a firm of chartered 
public accountants, not lawyers. You 
phone them, only to find that the branch 
handling Medicine Hat Music is located 
in Palm Springs. But they do have a 


Monday, September 11, 1978, THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS—3 


It’s Medicine Hat Music — but will we ever find out why? 


telephone number, 

You phone Palm Springs, your heart 
pounding and your fingers crossed — you 
can see your quarry in sight. 

Yes, we handle Medicine Hat Music, a 
nice voice says. 

“Can you tell me about it, you ask in a 
whisper, can I get some information 
from you about it?’’ And then your heart 
stops beating altogether. 

I'm sorry, the nice voice says, the girl 
who handles Medicine Hat Music is home 
sick with a cold and won't be in until after 
the weekend. 

Never one to.stay down long, you 
quickly ask what kind of connection the 
accounting firm has with the publishing 
company and in turn, The Band. 


The nice voice gets even nicer and is 
more than happy to oblige (letting it drop 
in the course of conversation that they 
also handle folk singer James Taylor's 
music publishing company). 


A lot of musicians produce good music, 
the voice lectures, but many of the 


RECORD WORLD AUGUST 5, 1978 


MISCELLANY: 65,000 people are expected to hear the Eagles at 
Minneapolis’ Metropolitan Stadium August 1; if they all show up, 
the band will set a new attendance record for that state, eclipsing the 
likes of the Beatles and the Beach Boys. The same is expected when 
they play Kansas City, and they’ve already broken Fleetwood Mac’s 
record in Calgary, Alberta . . . (Quite the turnout etc. etc.) Quite the 
turnout for Teddy Pendergrass’ recent Roxy dates: Bruce Jenner, Rich- 
ard Roundtree, Jim Brown, Leif Garrett, Donald Byrd, Smokey Robin- 
son, Robbie Robertson, even erstwhile associate Harold Melvin; and 
although the stars may not have sprung for their own tickets, the 
venue was charging $10 a shot, their highest prices ever... 


musicians can’t read or write music. 
They send a tape of their music to the 
accounting firm, who in turn give it to an 
expert who can read and write music. 
This person writes the music down on a 
‘‘lead-sheet’ and sends it back to the 
accounting firm, for a fee. The firm then 
sends off the lead-sheet to the Library of 
Congress where it is copyrighted, 

All for a fee, of course. The accounting 
firm sells a licence to the musicians, and 
sets up a publishing firm for them. The 
musicians give them the going rate of 
commission in return. Surprisingly, the 
nice voice at the other end of the line is 
happy to tell you they receive “about” 
.0275 cents for every record sold. 

“What about The Band and Medicine 
Hat Music?" You ask again, hoping you 
might trip the voice up and get it to tell 
you even more. 

‘You'll have to call back later in the 
week for that information,’ the voice 
says, no longer nice. ‘The girl who 
handles that is sick home with a cold." 

The telephone line goes dead. 


THE BAXTER BULLETIN Thursday, December 28, 1978 


Diamonds & Denim’ 
is Clinton gala Jan. 8 


LITTLE ROCK—Governor-elect Bill 
Clinton has announced plans for an 
Inaugural Gala, “Diamonds & Denim”, at 8 
p.m. Jan. 8 at the Little Rock Convention 
Center Music Hall. The gala, an evening of 
song, dance and drama, will showcase 
various areas of Arkansas entertainment. 

The performers, all Arkansas natives, 
include Levon Helm (formerly of The 
Band), the Cate Brothers, Ronnie Hawkins, 
Randy Goodrum, the Ozark Folk Center 
Musicians, Art Porter and Sons, the Greasy 
Greens, the Arkansas Opera Theatre, the 
Arkansas Repertory Theatre, and others. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS/ WEDNESDAY, AUG. 23, 1978 


Other local and national celebrities will 
also make cameo a’ according 
to Pat Wyatt, Gala chairman, and all will 
donate their time. Proceeds will go to the 
Arkansas Arts Council. 

Tickets tq “Diamonds & Demin” are $10 
and may be purchased by writing ; 
“Diamonds & Denim’’, P.O. Box 615, Little 
Rock, 72203, or by calling 376-0050. 

The Gala will be directed by Cliff Baker 
with By! Harriel as technical director. 

‘I’m excited that this special evening of 
Arkansas talent is going to be available as a 
kick-off to the inauguration,” Clinton said. 


RECORD WORLD OCTOBER 21, 1978 

HOME FROM THE FOREST: Rompin’ Ronnie Hawkins, that jovial 
Arkansas rocker/standup comedian who grafted himself onto the 
local scene fifteen years ago, is back on the track. After some expo- 
sure in “The Last Waltz” and “Renaldo And Clara,” it seems that The 
Hawk is back in demand and is inking a new two year deal with 
United Artists, a deal which former protege Robbie Robertson was 
instrumental in arranging. Some months back there was some bumpf 
in the local press 2zbout The Hawk struck down by a heart attack. But 
it was merely fatigue and a recent date at The E! Mocambo laid bare 
the myth that The Hawk is a mere mortal. 


celebrity question 


Q— What are the members 
of the Band doing since “The 
Last Waltz”?—K.K. 

A—Since the Band’s last 
concert, in November 1976, 
was made into a movie and 
record album, both titled “The 
Last Waltz,” organist Garth 


out. 


Hudson has been composing, 
drummer-vocalist Levon 
Helm and bassist-vocalist 
Rick Danko have made solo 
records and keyboardist Rich- 
ard Manuel has one in prepa- 


ration. Guitarist Robbie Rob- 
ertson’s not sure what he 
wants to do about the stardom 
he’s had since the movie came 


Send your questions to: Ce- 
lebrity Question, Detroit Free 
Press, Detroit, Mich. 48231. 
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Innerview Listen: 


Jim Ladd Interviews Robbie, Rick and Richard around the time of the Last Waltz. . re 
Innerview — Part | 


THE TAMPA TRIBUNE, Friday, March 10, 1978 Innerview — Part II Ei 
WEDNESDAY 


20 Minutes featuring Rollina 





12:20 P.M 
Stones WESO 
1 P.M. — Innerview artist featuring The Band 
port tIl-WESO 
2:55 P.M. — Earth News-WFESO 
6:30 P.M. — Sports Line-WDAE 
8 P.M. — Talk of Tampa Bay on animals ond 
onimal care-WDAE 
10 P.M. — Heor ond Now-WFELA 

P.M. — Listen Here-WQSR 

P.M. — CBS Mystery Theotre-WFLA 
Midnight — The Solid Music Hour-WQSR 
12:05 A.M. — The Herb Jepko Nitecap Show- 
WE LA 


Fri_, Oct_ 6. 1978 


Public radio 


KUNI (FM 91) 
SATURDAY, October 7 
10 a.m.. Voices in the Wind: Interviews with Bob 
Seeger. Patti Smith. Robbie Robertson and movie 
producers Fred and Fran Bauer 


Cash Box/November 11, 1978 
WATCH FOR — Watch for a spate of executive appointments at Polydor, as the first sign of MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE DECEMBER 10,1978 


Dick Klines’ clout... A bar-coded Elvis Costello album in January ($7.98 list) ... A 
National Public Radio special on “Rock and Roll" featuring Bob Seger, Robbie Robertson, 
and Patti Smith the week of December 17 ... Picture discs for the following Capitol THURSDAY ON RADIO 
albums: “Abbey Road,” “Band On The 
Run,” “Dark Side Of The Moon,” “Book Of 6:30 P.M.—Disc jocke Cerphe 
Dreams,” and “Stranger In Town.’ . Colwell. fi y 

, film producers Freddy 


“Sound Trax,” a new bi-monthly music 
magazine out of New York. and Frances Bauer, author Mark 


LEVON — If Levon Helm had his druthers, Shipper, band member Robbie 
the Band would still be a working unit. But Robertson, poet Patti Smith and 
the philosophical Arkansas drummer is singers Marshall Chapman and 


content to “let things fall together,” and in TV : 

the meantime is enjoying himself with the Bob Seger on “Voices in the 
RCO Ali Stars, Duck Dunn, Levon reports, Wind."’ KBEM-FM. 

“has emerged as the leader” of that 

aggregation, which may be joined by Paul 

Butterfleld on their next album. The All 

Stars are recording in Woodstock and have 

a gig lined up for the New Orleans Mardi 

Gras, followed by a Japanese tour. 


‘Garden City Telegram — Friday, August 4, 1978 


KBUF Program 
Highbglrts 


BARGAIN BAZAAR 10:10 a.m. to 10:45, 
Monday thru Friday. 
Paul Harvey News at 7:30 and 12:15 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday. 
The Rest of The Story with Paul Harvey 


Page 20 Jan. 29-Feb. 4, 1978 . : at 4:55 p.m., Monday thru Friday. 
THE TAMPA TRIBUNE, Friday, March 10, 1978 Mid America Ag News and Markets, 12 


' = ipa lve BASE ree Ag daily with Larry Steckline and 
This Week 5 P.M. — The Import Hour featuring lon hatueday A t5th “TOPICS OF 78" 


Hunter and The Jam-WFSO 3 
Today 6 P.M. — Community Perspective-WQSR with Mari Jo: Special Guest Howard 


10:45 a.m. — Sunday Worship of the Downtown Ae ei Eoeciol ub ikc Ween fa turi Ej Hassler, Executive Director of South- 
United Presbyterian Church: The Rev. David veoh pee Or & Ihe ween featuring Fire Dev Services 
Romig preaching. (WROC) rol-WOAE “— clopmental ~ 


9 = i j 
3 p.m. — Chicago Symphony Orchestra: Rossini's San ween Top 40 with Casey Dallas Cowboys vs. San Francisco at 


“The Barber of Seville Overture;" R. Strauss’ 9 P.M. — Innerview-WOKF 7:30 p.m. Aug. 5. 
“Death and Transfiguration.” (WXXI) 9:30 P.M. — Sunday Artist Profile featuring King Biscuit Flower Hour at 9 p.m. 


6 p.m. — King Biscuit: Levon Helm and The the Doobie Brothers-WQXM Rick Lev 
RCO All Stars and Rick Danko are featured. 10 P.M. — King Biscuit Flower Hour featuring Aug. 6, featuring Danko and on 


(WCMF). Levon Helm and the RCO All-Stars-WQSR Helm. 


Datebook, Sunday, Oct. 2, 1977 


Garth Hudson, organist formerly with the Band, will 
supervise sound operation for the first few nights of the 
Boarding House engagement by the Mystic Knights of the 
Oingo Boingo, who open a three-week engagement at the 
Bush street niterie October 18 


THE INCREDIBLE 
MYSTIC KNIGHTS 


OINGO 
BOINGO 


..» Funny, entertaining, loose, first-rate, entertaining . . .” 
iL. Wasserman, $.F. Chronicle 
‘Best show of the year.” Larry Kelp, Oaklond Tribune 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
Oct. 18-Nov. 5 


One Show Nightly 
at 9 PM 


Budependent-Sournmal, Friday, October 14. 1977 

The Mystic Knights of the Oingo 
Boingo, the zany musical-theatrical 
troupe produced by Garth Hudson of 
the Band, will open a two-week 
engagement at the Boarding House 
in San Francisco on Tuesday. 


The Stanford Daily 
November 1, 1977 

While touring, the 
group has performed both on 
the streets and at Lincoln 
Center in New York City, and is 
presently doing a three-week 
show at San Franisco’s Board- 
ing House. 

Now the Boarding House 
just doesn’t do three-week 
shows, and Elfman credits the 
club's owner, David Allen, for 
taking a chance onthe Knights. 

“Club owners tend only to 
want to put themselves behind 
a group if there’s a major label 
behind it,’ Elfman explains. 
The boingos are currently un- 
signed, but did make a tape of 
“Oh Dominique, Send Me,” 
an Elfman original, with the 
help of Garth Hudson of The 
Band. : 
That tape garnered the 
Knights their biggest honor 
yet: they were chosen out of 
2,000 entries from 60 countries 
to perform at the Yamaha 
Music Festival in Tokyo, Japan 
next month. This is an annual 
contest for unsigned groups 


HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA 
MONDAY, THE 31st 


THE BOARDING HOUSE 
960 BUSH ST., S.F. 
Tickets at doer or BASS — Dinner Reserv. 441-4333 


NIGHT LIFE 


The Mystic Knights: On the 
Outer Edges of Music 


By Jack McDonough 


F YOU CHECKED your en- priate name for the leader of a 
tertainment listings to see group which indulges so 
what the action was this week shamelessly in fantasy 
you might have noticed an 


foundation is all in rock and 
Ours is mostly jazz so there's 
not much similarity there.”) 


entry for the Mystic Knights of 
the Oingo Boingo, who have 
already played three nights at 
the Boarding House and who 
will continue there Tuesday 
through Saturday 


Mystic Knights of the Oingo 
Boingo?? For an eight-day en 
gagement?? 


This may have given you 
pause, but no need to wonder 
deeply. Any town like San 
Francisco that has spawned or 
harbored such acts as Dan 
Hicks, the Tubes, Balcones 
Fault, Country Porn, Melba 
Rounds and Leila and the 
Snakes should be more than 
hospitable to the Mystic 
Knights, another troupe troop 
ing toward the outer edges of 
contemporary music. 


The Knights have already 
picked up very favorable no- 
tices in their native Los Ange- 
les, although their name would 
have been more broadcast if 
they had been able to go 
through with their scheduled 
engagement at the Las Palmas 
Theater in March—an engage- 
ment they had worked up to by 
selling out preview shows at 
smaller places like the Daisy, 
the Comedy Store and the 
Odyssey. But just before they 
were to open a righteous Ange- 
leno, miffed in some way by 
the Mr. Nude America pageant 
that had been at the theater, 
torched the Las Palmas, de. 
stroying all of the Knights’ 
costumes and half their sets in 
the process. 


Now they're fighting back, 
and things are looking favora- 
ble. Garth Hudson, the organist 
of The Band, saw them at the 
Odyssey and is now producing 
a demo tape for them at The 
Bands’ Shangri-La studio in 
Malibu (they have had one 
record out, a single titled “You 
Got Your Baby Back,” a Patty 
Hearst commentary written 
for the Dr. Demento radio 
show); and the Boarding House 
dates here finally gives them a 
chance to test their wares 
outside of L.A. 


But back to the central 
questions: Who are they? What 
do they do? 


First, the name. “Mystic 
Knights” refers to the Mystic 
Knights of the Sea, the lodge 
Amos and Andy belonged to. 
“Oingo Boingo”? Well, “that 
just popped out of somebody's 
head one day,” says Dan Elf- 
man, co-founder of the group 
and possessor of a most appro- 


The people? Well, there are 
nine of them. They all sing. 
Everybody plays at least three 
instruments. Their collective 
background includes stints 
with the Los Angles Philhar 
monic, New York City Opera, 
American Ballet Theatre, John 
Klemmer, the Grand Magic 
Circus of Paris, and the Straw 
berry Alarm Clock. 


“Versatility is the key word 
We go through four costume 
changes in a set. We have two 
different and complete percus 
sion ensembles. We can have 
seven horns going at once. We 
can use different orchestra 
tions to project different eras 


One of the two percussion 
ensembles is composed of all 
wood West African xylo 
phones, and the other is all 
metal Balinese and Javinese 
instruments. Elfman has tray 
eled to Africa to collect instru 
ments and he and the other 
Knights have made a number 
of original instruments that 
they use on stage 


“The show is very compli 
cated,” says Elfman. “For in 
stance, a musician will come on 
Stage to play a Haydn sonata 
He begins, is attacked by a 
dinosaur, who is in turn at 
tacked by a rocketship, Space 
chickens descend on a woman 


MYSTIC KNIGHTS OF OINGO BOINGO 


We can get quasi-classical or go 
all jazz.” 


In elaboration Elfman men 
tioned some sources of inspira 
tion and comparsion. The Cab 
Calloway films, for instance: 
“You'd see somebody pick up 
an instrument and later he'd 
be back to play another one. | 
was always impressed by how 
much talent they had and how 
much they could do, and how 
hard they worked. Most acts 
don't work that hard any- 
more.” Or Manhattan Transfer 
(“Our act doesn't have the same 
slickness but we do a Jot of four 
and five-part harmonies”), Dan 
Hicks ("I've always loved all his 
stuff"), and the Tubes ("Their 


and a child, Live animation is 
incorporated with Flash Gor 
don robots, followed by an 
eight-piece marching band 
playing a Prokofiev perver 
sion.” 


There's more—gorillas and 
dragons and Carmen Miranda 
and the lascivious Chedderella 
schemer on a planet of the 
future, not to mention sax 
player Sam Phipps doing a 
version of “Body and Soul.” 


“The Boarding House isn't 
the perfect place,’ says Elf 
man, “but we'll make it go 
We're going to pack everything 
we can into every corner of the 
place.” 


sponsored by the makers of 
Yamaha musical instruments. 
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A slightly off-mark 
fantasy of decadence 


By Philip Elwood 


HEMYSTIC KNIGHTS of the 

Oingo Boingo, eight men and 

a girl, are back at the Board. 

ing House for a three-week 

run. The group, mostly the 

brainchild of lead singer Pe- 

(Elbling, ie a peculiar combination of 

Eagppean street-theater, 1930s movie 

tracks, a jazz ensemble, German 

“Cdbaret-style” decadence, circus clown 

. high-school talent assemblies and — 

, throw in a comparison with some of 

the.sequences from “Fantasia” for good 
nj@aisure. 


a 

‘In other words, it is a complex 
company of multi-talented (and multi- 
mented) performers who put on a 
two-hour extravaganza of musical mirth 
merriment which includes a half- 
degen costume changes, frequent use of 
filfied sequences on a backdrop screen, 
c@fisiderable satirical material and, quite 
rally | guess, a great deal of stuff 

‘a doesn't work right. 


Y In general, the Oingo Boingo presen- 
tation is like those foolish fantasies that 


Too much variety 
and foolishness, 
too little accuracy 


Hollywood used, in the depths of the 
Depression, to surround pop-music per- 
formers in their “short-subject” one-and 
tworeelers, (Louis Armstrong in a jun- 
gle, Cab Calloway singing a Betty Boop 
soundtrack, etc) 


“On and off the Boarding House 
stage come apes, alligators, dinosaurs, 
rocket ships (of a sort), a marching band, 
an African-style xylophone ensemble, 
miscellaneous ghosts and spirits, and a 
combination of familiar, jazz-blues-caba- 
ret music and about a dozen Elbling 
originals 


~The opening-night presentation of 
Uingo Boingo, which Elbling admitted 


had “a number of problems,” was not as 
consistent as it should have been and as 
a result the performance often dragged. 
If anything, there was too much variety, 
too much foolishness and too little 
satirical accuracy, 


Such performers as Marlene Die- 
trich and Cab Calloway, for instance, are 
surefire subjects for broad satirical 
impressions; yet Miriam Cutler was not a 

mature Dietrich, and Elbling's Calloway 
was more like a cartoon character than 
the living Cab. 


And “Travelin’ All Alone,” attribut- 
ed to Billie Holiday, was Ethel Waters’ 
tune — Billie never recorded it. 


Perhaps the Oingo Boingo problem 
is one of pacing. Things move too fast, at 
times like a motor whose flywheel has 
flipped. “Body and Soul,” performed as a 
tenor sax solo, is done double-time; “I 
Can't Get Started,” Bunny Berigan's 
classic trumpet rendition, ends with a 
goofball series of splatted notes; a 
“Django Reinhardt” guitar solo might 
just as well have been Arthur Godfrey 
playing a ukelele; Ellington's “Black and 
Tan Fantasy” came out to be “Frankie 
and Johnny,” etc., ete. 


The general staging and costuming 
is, however, something quite special, and 
the dancing and musicianship is for the 
most part first rate 


The use of films is 4 risky business in 
a complex revue like this. The Oingo 
Boingos have done a fairly good job of 
integrating the screened and “live” 
portions, and there are a few remarkable 
animated scenes and some hilarious sci-fi 
film clips included. 


Too much German narration and 
cabaret-humor, though. 


Prominent in the audience (and 
around the sound booth) at the Boarding 
House was The Band's keyboard person- 
age, Garth Hudson, who is working with 
the Mystic Knights of the Oingo Boingo 
in record production. 


As things seemed to me, the best 
definition of the show was that is was 
excessive — like a Monty Python film at 
twice the speed of sound 





March 1, 1978 

Los Angeles, California 
The Roxy 

Rick Danko concert 


Two shows, the other members of The Band 
appeared at the end of the late show. 


Sip The Wine 

New Mexicoe 

This Wheel’s On Fire 
Once Upon A Time 
What A Town 

Stage Fright 

The Shape I'm In 
The Weight 


Line recording. 


Los Angeles Times Fri, Mar. 3, 1978 —Part IV 


Rock's legendary Band was reunited Thursday morning 
when Robbie Robertson, Garth Hudson, Richard Manuel 
and Levon Helm joined Rick Danko on stage at the Roxy 
for a few tunes. Dr. John sat in on keyboards. Onlookers 
Gregg Allman, Van Morrison, Mick Fleetwood and Alice 
Cooper hadn’t made it to the stage when the Roxy called a 
halt at 3:30 a.m. It was the first time The Band played 
together since the Last Waltz concert in '76.. . 




















RECORD WORLD MARCH 18, 1978 
Band Stand 


Rick Danko’s recent engagement at the Roxy in Los Angeles was the occasion for the 
first on-stage reunion of all five members of The Band since their farewell concert 
almost a year and a half ago. Robbie Robertson, Levon Helm, Richard Manuel and 
Garth Hudson all joined Arista recording artist Danko for an impromptu 2:00 a.m. set 
that included Band hits ‘The Weight" and “Stage Fright." Dr. John played keyboards, 
and Van Morrison and Gregg Allman were waiting in the wings to go on stage when 
the club finally closed at 3:30 a.m. Among the celebrities on hand in the audience 
were Mick Fleetwood, Joe Cocker, Jack Nicholson, Alice Cooper, Bernie Taupin, Mi- 
chelle Phillips, Buck Henry and Ali McGraw. Pictured on-stage at the Roxy are (from 
left): Garth Hudson, Richard Manvel, Jerry Peterson of the Rick Danko band, Rick 
Danko, Michael deTemple of the Danko band, and Robbie Robertson. 


' 
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Saturday, March 5, 1977 HONOLULU ADVERTISER 
eil Diamond's ‘‘Love at the Greek"’ (Colum- 


bia KC2 34404) is 


an outstanding effort, 


based on a performance at the Greek Theatre 
which also was a TV special earlier this week. 
This is Diamond at his glittering best: A trouba: 
dour with keen rapport with his audience, who 
worship his every note. The songs are the best 
from the Diamond repertoire—"If You Know 
What I Mean,"’ “Song Sung Blue” (with Helen 
Reddy and Henry Winkler chiming in at mid- 
point), “Holly Holy,’’ ‘Brother Love's Traveling 
Salvation Show.’’ One tune from the concert (and 
the TV special) notably absent: ‘I Am ... I 
Said," but there are sundry other gems by the 


iridescent Diamond. 


As produced by Robbie Robertson of The Band, 
the disc is exceptional in the genre of a concert 
performance. Methinks that the Grammy folks, 
who award all kinds of statuettes to all kinds of 
performances, ought to create a division for the 
live recording. And Diamond should be a natural 


for an award. 


TY Week. eb. 27, 1977/Pace? ., 

It took five years of coaxing, brainstorm- 
ing, and rejection, but rock-pop superstar 
Neil Diamond finally yielded to the NBC 
brass and will star in his TV special to be 
shown at 6:30 p.m., Monday, on KHON, 

Of the lengthy negotiating process, the 
34-year-old Diamond said: 

“I tried to put together specials under 
the aegis of NBC a number of times. 

‘We got directors and writers together. 
They put scripts together for me, but I 
don't really like any of the shows they 
came up with 

“They were essentially standard variety- 
type formats...which had me coming out in 
a top hat surrounded by chorus line danc- 
ers. That really wasn't my kind of thing...I 
never felt that's where I could shine. 


“This particular special is well-suited to 
me and shows the best that I can do." 


As a footnote, the performer said he is 
not worried about the sound quality of his 
video special. Record producer Robbie 
Robertson (formerly of ‘‘The Band'') is 
supervising the audio end of the telecast, 
and the performance will be released as a 
double album later this year. In addition, 
the special will be simulcast on FM radio 
in at least 16 cities. 


Blondie hralpliiin 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
Wednesday, April 6,'77 


Vew Dises: 
Tide's Out for 
A Beach Boy 


BLONDIE CHAPLIN: 
Asylum-As a Beach Boy 
booster from way back, | 
hesitate to put the rap on 
any of the group's alumni 
And it’s not that Blondie 
Chaplin, a guitarist with 
the Heach Boys back in the 
early '705, has turned outa 
poor record, He hasn't. 


It's just that for all the 
fine musicianship and good 
taste on display (Garth 
Hudson of the Band even 
plays accordion on one 
cut), there isn’t a truly 
memorable song on the 
album. In the most basic 
way, It fails to excite. 

Part of the problem ts 
Chaplin's songwriting, 
which Is only so-so. Play- 
ing with Brian Wilson's 
band apparently didn't en- 
hance Chaplin's ear for 
melody or the value of a 
musica! hook 


Blond Chaphn 





vocals, guitar, piano, bass, percussion 


Ricky Fataar— drums, percussion 
David Mason — piano 

Richard Tec — piano, organ 

Jon Hartmann — piano 

Howard Tsukamoto — bass 
Kenny Gradney — bass 

Garth Hudson — accordion 

Carly Munoz — organ 


Strings arranged by Nick DeCaro 
The Laguna Horns: 

Tom Bray— trumpet 

Steve Lawrence — sax 

Kenny Walter— trombone 


Background Vocals 


Clydic King, Venetta Fields 
Daniel Moore, Matthew Moore 
Carol Holmes, Rita Jean Bodine 


Produced by Rob Frabon 





~MIKE DUFFY 
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LIBBY TITUS, Libby Titus, on Co- 
lumbia Records...A singer like Libby 
Titus comes along only once every 
few years so if you've a chance to 
grab this record, do so and hang on. It 
is work by an artist who doesn’t seem 
to care that her music probably won't 
be played by semi-literate disc jock- 
eys on radio stations that make enor- 
mously successful attempts to play 
nothing that isn’t loud, insipid, musi- 
cally inept or just plain bad. 

Libby Titus is just plain good and 
because she is, she'll either have to 
change her style or starve. In the 
meantime, though, we have from her 
at least this one excellent album that 
features a wide range of compositions 
from Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller’s 
*‘Kansas City,"’ which Ms. Titus does 
in a slow, bluesy manner to Cole 
Porter’s “‘“Miss Otis Regrets,’’ It is fa- 
scinating both for its handling by Ms. 
Titus and the fact that this distaff ver- 
sion.of ‘“Tom Dooley”’ was written by 
Porter (you have to hear the lyrics to 
believe them. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
Fri., Sept. 23, 1977 


MS. TITUS HAS the kind of relaxing 
voice that is seldom heard among con- 
temporary artists, a voice as sweet 
as, yet softer than, Joni Mitchell's, 
one that insinuates, rather than clubs, 
its way through a room. This insinua- 
tion is particularly obvious on “‘Love 
Has No Pride,” the self-anger and 
sadness of which she manages to con- 
vey without once raising her voice 
above a soft, confessional musical 
sigh. (Linda Ronstadt should take 
lessons!) As a whole, the album is 
soft with hints of jazz and rooted in 
love’s blues. It’s the kind of album 
that provides a marvelous back- 
ground for a rainy Sunday morning. 
And speaking of background, Ms. 
Titus has some help from quite a few 
major artists, including Carly Simon 
(two of whose songs she performs), 
Paul Simon and Robbie Robertson, 
Garth Hudson and Richard Manuel of 
**The Band.”’ Don’t pass this one up. 


“LIBBY TITUS.” (Columbia 34152). 
Bonnie Raitt, Linda Ronstadt and Rita 
Coolidge all know Libby Titus (inciden- 
tally, she’s the former wife of The 
Band's Levon Helm). She coauthored 
the great song “Love Has No Pride,” 
which they recorded. This is lyricist- 
singer Titus’ first recording since then. 
Her distinctive voice, at times, evokes 
Maria Muldaur’s and Carly Simon's. 
Her lyrics are in the urban pop style of 
Simon, who co-produced the album and 
wrote a couple of the tunes. An attrac- 
tive pop record with jazzy flavoring. 
* 





Not a typical debut. 


Libby Titus 
is an unusual lady, with 
an unusual amount of 
talent. She's also got an 
unusual number of famous 
friends who contributed to 
this, her first album. 
On Columbia Records 
and Tapes. 





The Dingoes, @ pock of five Australian musicians who 
toke their name from their honeland’s wild, hinterland 
dogs, hove delivered o curious blend of earthy rock and 
beautiful melody to American shores. Their debut A&M 
release, “Five Times The Sun” (SP-4636), exhibits many of 
the quolities American music lovers seek ond receive from 
very few of their own bonds—music uncluttered by gim- 
mickery and possessed with spirit. 

Eight original compositions based almost exclusively on 
guitar, boss and drums run the gamut of sounds from strong 
rock to country ballad. In between, the Dingoes’ sound is 
occasionally cugmented by keyboords of The Band's Garth 
Hudson and session pionist Nicky Hopkins. A trace of 


FRIDAY, Valley News, Sept 2, 1977 


Hudson's cornival orgon to give “Waiting for the Tide to 
Turn” o prairie flavor along the lines of the Band's “Life is o 
Cornivol,” 


But musical simdarines begin and end with thet song; the 
seven remaining tunes stand on their own as volid expres- 
sions of Australian country rock. Smith's vocols are tinged 
with o powertully raw and expressive edge which match 
the work of the band’s hard-driving guitars. Acoustic guitars 
and hormonice are featured on the smooth country ballads 

The Dingoes have given us on impressive debut, Their 
chunky rhythms and infectious melodies could signal the 
beginning of an effective merger of American and Austra- 


harmonica by vocalist Broderick Smith combines with lian rock styles —dJeft Snyder 


M A R TIN CE Z| | The Austin American-Statesman October 21, 1977 
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record review 


HIRTH MARTINEZ: “Big Bright Street”’ (War- 
ner Bros. BS 3031) 


Martinez is a sort of space-rocker: That is, he 
firmly believes that this planet is a madhouse, 
love is the only hope and it’s impossible (or at 
least highly unlikely), and that the only hints of 
salvation lie outside. He is accompanied on these 
protestations of cosmic corniness by a cast which 
includes Dr. John and Garth Hudson of the Band, 
both of whom have at times seemed in touch with 
the outer spheres themselves. A weird record, for 
weird tastes. 


THE AGE, Thursday, 


1978 


Interesting guests are 
Willie Nelson (vocals) on 
the plaintive One Paper 
Kid, Garth Hudson's ac- 
cordion and baritone sax 
respectively on the rous- 
ing Leaving Louisiana in 
The Broad Daylight and 
revivalist Burn That 
Candle, plus Rick 
Dando’s fiddle on ‘‘Loui- 
Siana’’. 

Fayssoux Starling’s 
duet vocals should also 
receive mention on Green 
Rolling Hills as should 
Mickey Raphael's har- 
monica on six tracks. 

Backing are ‘‘The Hot 
Band’ of Glen Hardin 
(piano), Emory Gordy 
(bass), Albert Lee (elec- 
tric guitar), Rodney 
Crowell (acoustic gui- 
tar). Hank DeVito (pedal 
steel) and John Ware 
(drums). 


February 9, 


EMMYLOU HARRIS 
sounds and looks too 
delectable to be true, 
but here she is with an- 
other irresistible 
album: Quarter Moon 
In A Ten Cent Town 
(Warner BSK 3141). 

Her talent is perhaps 
best explored in the ren- 
dition of Dolly Parton’s 
country schmaltz To 
Daddy. Emmylou’s light 
touch brings a rare credi- 
bility to the song. 

But seriously, it’s in the 
two beautiful Jesse Win- 
chester numbers, My 
Songbird and Defying 
Gravity, that the lady 
finds perfect vehicles for 
her exquisite vocals. In 
the same vein is Easy 
From Now On, although 
the tempo increases a 
shade. 
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“LUXURY YOU CAN AFFORD" by Joe 
Cocker, Asylum Records. 

If “Luxury You Can Afford” is any indi- 
cation, Joe Cocker is back in top form after 
years of personal problems 

As on most Cocker albums, Cocker com- 
poses none of the songs. However, several of 
the songs were written for Cocker’s use. 

Cocker’s gravelly, bluesy voice once 
again brings out the meaning of lyrics as 
few other singers are capable of doing. And 
he sings with amazing freshness several 
songs that have been previously recorded. 

Helping Joe with his comeback are such 
top musicians as Rick Danko, Mac “Dr, 
John” Rebbenack, Billy Preston, Stephen 
Gadd, Richard Tee and Don Hathaway. As 
with most Cocker bands, the new group is 
based around a basic rhythm section of bass 
and drums, two keyboard players, three 
horns and three background singers. 

Written by Phil Driscoll for Cocker, 
‘‘Wasted Years”’ is a quasi-autobiographical 
tale that for some odd reason buried 
Cocker’s vocal beneath layers of instrumen- 
tation. 

Cocker’s genuine talent shines through 
more clearly on producer Allen Toussaint's 
“Fun Time,”’ Dylan’s ‘Watching the River 
Flow,” Procul Harum’s ‘‘A Whiter Shade of 
Pale”’ and “Southern Lady.”’ 

Having Joe Cocker back in top form is 
not just a ‘“‘luxury”’ — it is a necessity for the 
rock world. 
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Side One 


SMOOTH SAILING 
Chris: lead guitar 
John B. & John L.: Austrafarian Bass 


SHINE A LIGHT 
Chris: lead guitar 
John B.: clavinet 


SINGING YOUR SONG 
John B.: piano 
Kerryn: steel guitar 


STARTING TODAY 
Kerryn: lead guitar 
Nicky: piano 

Side Two 

COME ON DOWN 
Kerryn: steel guitar 


WAY OUT WEST 
John B.: accordian 
Nicky: piano 

BOY ON THE RUN 
Kerryn: mandolin 


WAITING FOR THE TIDE TO TURN 
Kerryn: lead guitar 
Garth: keyboards 













EMMYLOU HARRIS 
Produced by Brian Ahern for 
Happy Sack Productions 
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BARRY &. BECKETT — ACOUSTIC PIANO 
RANOY MCCORMICK — CLAVINET 
SILLY PRESTON ORGAN 
PETE CARR LEAD GUITAR 
JIMMY RR. JOHNGON RHYTHM GUITAR 
RICK OCANKO- #2455 
ROGER HAWKING ~ ORUMS 
MNARVEY THOVPSON TENOR GAxX 
RONNIE EAOES — BARITONE SAX 
MARRISON CALLOWAY JR. TRUMPET 
WAYNE JACKSON 7 
CHARLES POSE 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE Arts & Fun--November 5...1978 


VAN MORRISON surely possesses one 
of the most beguiling voices in rock — 
emotional, evocative, and soulful in the 
purest sense of the word. “Wavelength” 
(Warner Bros.), Morrison's follow-up to 
the so-so ‘Period of Transition,"’ which 
merely marked time, represents no real 
changes in direction, either. But this time 
around, Morrison's material (all self- 
penned, except for one song cowritten 
with Jackie DeShannon) is much 
stronger — though, with Morrison, it's 
the feel of the music rather than the 
lyrics that creates the impact. The sound, 
as usual, is a mix of blues, jazz, and soul, 
with Morrison on sax and electric piano 
as well as guitars and organist Garth 
Hudson, among others, in the backing 
lineup; there's also an excursion into 
reggae and some full-blown choral ef- 
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Reviews 


Life in the Foodchain: Tonio K. (Full 
M JE-35545 


oon/Epic ) 

This column has always stressed the im- 
portance of bringing new groups to your 
attention which I feel are important. Some have 
been winners, but most have been forgotten — 
much to your great loss. 

This is a one of those albums which is 
remarkable, but probably won't raise any dust 
anywhere — except maybe here and in a few 
other rock review columns. 

This dude — real name Steve Kirkorian, a 
member of the last incarnation of the Crickets — 
is one of those genuine American mondo- 


LIFE (N THE FOOOCHAIN %  bizarros ala Captain Beefheart, Tom Waits, 
= Leon Redbone or Frank Zappa. Except that he 
: cach eR PIES © : # rates right in the rock mainstream — not way 
Although it says 1978 on the labels, it looks like this record wasn’t released until February 1979. = off in outer space like his fellow crazies. 


Aside from seeming to have an obsession 
about not me ly real name publically known 
or his face shown (there if no known 
photograph of haa showing his true face, folks) 
he also has a weird outlook toward music — but 
one that is almost obsessively interestin 

As you might expect, he’s from Southern 
California, and he’s as nuts as everybody else 
out here. His music reflects that Southern 
California insanity, with stinging, perceptive 
songs set in hard-humping rock tunes. 

He writes all the songs and sings lead vocals 
bi a hard-edged voice just meant for rock and 
ro 

He's got a variety of musicians 
with guitars by Earl Slick, Nick van qe or 
Albert Lee, with Garth Hudson on accordian, 
and others — cranking out a powerful rock sound 
which is outrageously good rock and roll. He is a 
cross between Bruce Springsteen and I Pop. 

The most remarkable tunes incl “Willie 
and the Pigman” and “‘Life in the Food Chain,” 
and. “American Love Affair,” the bitter 
“*H-a-t-r-e-d’”’ and o the Clocks brilliant “The 
Ballad of the Ni All Quit (And 
Governments Fai d).” 

It is an exceptional as which deserves your 
attention. 


es 





Sere enero 


KINGDOM HALL 
Peter Bardens-piano and synthesizer 
Bobby Tench-electric guitar 
Mickey Feat-bass 
Peter Van Hooke-drums 
Garth Hudson-Yamaha synthesizer solo 
Van Morrison-acoustic guitar 
Back-up vocals-Ginger Blake, 
Linda Dillard, Laura Creamer 


VENICE U.S.A. 

Peter Bardens-organ 

Bobby Tench-electric guitar 

Mickey Feat-bass 

Peter Van Hooke-drums 

Van Morrison-acoustic guitar 

Garth Hudson-accordion 

Herbie Armstrong-electric rhythm guitar 


TAKE IT WHERE YOU FIND IT 

Peter Bardens-piano and Roland Horns 

Bobby Tench-electric guitar 

Kuma-bass 

Peter Van Hooke-drums 

Van Morrison-acoustic rhythm guitar 

Mitch Dalton-Spanish guitar 

Garth Hudson-organ 

Back-up vocals-Ginger Blake, Linda Dillard, 
Laura Creamer 


AUDIO 

Guitar: Earl Slick, Nick van Maarth, 
Dick Dale, Tim Weston, Albert Lee, 
Tonio K. 

Bass: Peter Freiberger, Jean 
Millington-Slick, Robin Something, 
Erik Scott 

Orums: Craig Kramp!f, Claude Pepper, 
Rob Fraboni, Curley Smith 
Accordion: Garth Hudson 

Automatic Weapons: 

Roger "The immoral” Nichols 
immediate Response: 

All available units 

Vocal Abuse: Yours truly, Tonio K. 
O.K. Chorale: 

Tonio, Nick, and the Shangri-lettes 
Crowd Scenes: Monique, Brent, Nicole 
and the Epic ‘Full Moon Drill Team 
Saxophones: 

Gerry Peterson, Marty Grebb 

C&W Slide Effects: Peter Freiberger 
Pet Sounds: The Lone Star Boys 
Percussion: Some of the above 


Recorded at: Shangri-la, Malibu, Ca.; 
The Village Recorder, West L.A. 
Recorded by: Nick van Maarth 
Assisted by:Carila Frederick, 
Rick Ash, Michael Nosker 

Additional Engineering: 

Tim Kramer, Miles Grandtieid 

Mixed at: Shangri-la 

Sound Advice: 

Larry Samuels, Ed Anderson 
Mastered by: 

Kon Perry at Capitol Records, L.A., Ca. 
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Cash Box/November 4, 1978 


ANTHOLOGY — The Band — Capitol SKBO-11856 — 
Producer: The Band — List: 10.98 

It would be difficult to say which album is the definitive Band 
compilation (“Rock Of Ages,” “The Last Waltz” and “Best Of 
The Band” are the likely contenders), but this new package un- 
deniably contains a solid representation of the quintet's best 
works from all of its Capitol albums. Including such rock stan- 
dards as “The Weight,” “Stage Fright,” “Life Is A Carnival,” “It 
Makes No Difference” and 16 others, this two-record set also 
features revealing liner notes by journalist Robert Palmer. 


RECORD WORLD NOVEMBER 4, 1978 
ANTHOLOGY 
THE BAND—Capitol SKBO 11856 
ae so Es Four sides and 
ae ~~ 20 selections of 
= . the group’s 
best material 
should please 
even their most 
: ..| diehard fans. 
Sanes like “The Weight” and 
“Chest Fever” through to “Livin’ 
In A Dream” chart a steady pro- 
gression. Liner notes by Robert 
Palmer document their history. 


OR MOCK /Pienrere & Pom 
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Reissued in 1980 as two separate albums. 





Billboard, October 28, 1978 


Robbie wrote this, 

the signature song of WEI GH i & 
Masic frew Big Pisk, one night in Woodstock, 
in one sitting. “I was kind of hung up on 
Luis Bufiuel, the Spanish film maker,” he 
says. “He's made a few films on saints and 
it just doesn’t work in this world, being 

a saint.” As in so many Robertson songs, 
the action is fragmented in a 
cinematic or perhaps dream- 
like manner. One sees the scenes in the 
mind and puzzles out their meaning 

for oneself; nothing is didactic, but with 
careful listening much is revealed. 
Incidentally, the piano obligato that rises 
up around the “take a load” part of the 
chorus is by Garth, 

This has always been 

Garth's eavacaua: with F E VER 
his introductions indicating what he'd 
achieved at a particular point in time. By 
The Last Waltz, The Band's farewell concert 
in 1976, he'd begun mixing organ, synthe- 
sizers, and prerecorded tapes of Tibetan 
monks and a cow mooing for effects that 


were truly otherworldly. Here he is more 
Angelican in mood, but no less impressive, 


A hard rocking intro- 

duction, ry CRIP. ie LE 
bass from Rick Danko, 
and once again Levon is CREEK 
the featured vocalist, turning in another 
witty, exquisitely timed, altogether price- 
less performance. That wah-wah sound, 
like a jew's harp, is Garth again, using an 
electric clavinet. Sly and the Family Stone 


were just beginning to use the same sort of 
rhythm riffs, but since they were black and 
The Band was supposed to be country, no- 
body made the connection. “This guy's 
basically irresponsible, and whenever it gets 
sideways he Knows he can rely on this 
woman,” says Roblee. She's etched in- 
delibly in the listener's mind after a few 
short verses, Spike Jones records and all, 
and she definitely knows how to have fun 
while being protective. Note that already, 
before The Band’s first tour as The Band, 
Robbie wrote, “this livin’ on the road is 
gettin’ pretty ok.” 


KING HARVEST 
Ae (Has Surely Come) 


the wind in the trees, the carnival on the 
edge of town. ... Memories of listening to 
this last song on The Basi in the autumn of 
19% and being profoundly touched by it 
without quite understanding why. Now it’s 
easier to understand. “It’s just a kind of 
character study on a time period,” says 
Robbie. “You know, at the beginning, when 
the unions came in, they were a saving 
grace, a way of fighting the big money 
people, and they affected everybody, from 
the people that worked in the big cities all 
the way around to the farm people. It’s 
tronic now, because now so much of it is 
like gangsters, assassinations, power, 

greed, insanity. I just thought it was in- 


Side One: 


building an architecture of keyboard sounds 
that must not have been easy to produce 
with the equipment then at his disposal. 
Because Richard and Levon take the vocal 
here in a kind of staggered unison, listeners 
have always tried hard to make out the 
words, failed, and wondered what the song 


was about, Actually, according to Robbie, 
it’s simple: “It’s kind of a hard love song, 
burt it’s a reversal on that old rock and roll 
thing where they're always telling the girl, 
you know, he’s a rebel, he'll never be any 
good. This time it’s the other way around, 
people are telling him about this girl and ic 
effects him physically. These things they're 
telling him move him incredibly, and he's 
really a victim of that.” In response to a 
question about the wonderful, 

wheezing horns on the bridge. 

he adds, “that was John Simon, 

Garth, Rick .. . all of us. We 

were trying to make a more pathetic kind 
of sound, and also something so we could 
kick back into the song.” 


I SHALL 
nut BE RELEASED 


have given this moving song of redemption 
to The Band because he knew they were 


the only people who could really do it 
justice. Richard, taking the falsetto lead, 
means every word, and the arrangement, 
with Robbie playing hes old Stella guitar 
through a “black box” bulls by Garth while 
Garth gets an ocean effect from 
his organ, is brilliant. Listening 
to this again, out of its original 
context, can come as something of a 

shock. In the memory, Big Pink tends to 
seem woodsy or down home, but on this 
and several other selections from the album 
The Band's use of electronks was years 
ahead of its time, 


RAG MAMA 


This classic good-time number 
is the first of four songs from RA G 


The Bani, Fiddle and mandolin on the intro 
establish a country ambience, but accord- 
ing to Robbie “this is a rag, a boogie. It's 
downtown, more a bordello kind of song 
than a farm song.” The manic, raggedy 
piano is Garth, adding just a tinge of ab- 
straction to his boogie licks and coming up 
with something magical, especially on the 
weird, jazzy ending. Richard is on drums, 
and of course Levon 6s the vocalist and man- 
dolinist, At this remove the song seems in- 
separable from his appealingly grainy, 


Side two: 


credible how it started and how it ended 
up.” The remarkable thing about the song 
is that the listener, whatever his swmpathies 
and despite his knowledge of historical 
events, identifies with the narrator, feeling 
both his surging hopes and his underlying 
feeling that everything is not quite right, 
that it's autumn, not spring. This is one of 
Richard Manuel's most affecting vocals, 
and listen to Robbie's fine jabbing lead 
guitar throughout. Another thing about 
this song, and about The Bal in general: 
the music is unusually complex, making 
use of odd verse patterns and tricky rhyth- 
mic suspensions and modifying the “natu- 
ral” sounds ‘i 
of the instru- VY 

ments for eS 
various pre- 2 A 

cisely calculated effects. But because of 
the way the record sounds, none of this 
calls attention to itself. One is left, as 
Robbie wanted listeners to be, touched by 
the songs rather than marveiling at The 
Band's instrumental prowess. 


Ralph J. Gleason called 

chis the best song ever FE Ri GH FE 
written about performing. Of course it can 
be seen as a reaction to the Band's return 
to live performing after the release of their 
first two albums. When they debuted as The 
Band, at San Francisco’s Winterland, Robbie 
was extremely fl and was able to play the 
first night only after he'd been treated by 

a hypnotist. Things were much better the 
next night, and the Band went on to be- 
come an exceptional performing unit once 
again, reasserting all the tightness and 
ferocity they'd known as the Hawks. But 
Robbie's lines stress the performer's vul- 
nerability—performing is “just one more 


nightmare you can stand” 
and when the musician “says 
that he’s afraid, take him at 
his word.” Rick Danko 
brings just the right degree 
of hesitancy to a thoroughly 
convincing voxal performance, and once 
again Garth Hudson is the outstanding 


instrumental voice. 

Robbie warns that thisone ys f 
shouldn't be taken too I M IN 
literally: “It’s about various things that 
come back to the same stem, you Know, it 


talks about politics, violence, lost love, 
suicide, and it all comes back to the same 


refrain.” The contemporary, down mood 
of the song was reflected in the wraparound 
picture on Stage Fright’s cover. Everybody 
but Rick had grown a beard by this time, 


and they looked 
hiding in some 
all the negative forces “The 
Shape I'm In” talked about, 
Richard, whose strained but eloquent 


like they were 
dark cabin fron 


weatherbeaten voice, with its flashes of 
lascivious humor, but Robbie says that 
“nothing was ever written with anybody in 
mind, Sometimes while I was 
writing a song ] would start to 
realize whose alley it was 
up the most.” Levon’s alley sure 
is swinging. 


—— THE NIGHT 
oat'“THEY DROVE 
ee OLD DIXIE 


matic versions 
of this song, including the 

Joan Baez eadidion ie DO WN 
subsequent live performances by The 
Band, this first reading is pure, direct and 
unsentimental, [t gets inside the sense of 
place and tradition one finds in the South 
with insights of rare acuity, and it captures 
the emotional climate of that apacalyptic 
moment in Southern oN 
history, the Surrender, 
in a few exceptionally “J 

well chosen words and a dignified, under- 
stated arrangement, What more is there 

to say? This is a classic. 





singing has always seemed to reflect a life 
lived on the edge of some abyss, was the 
perfect vocalist. He also provides an 
ominous rhythm line on electric piano, 
playing throug’ 2 wah-wah or some sort 
of homemade tonal modifer while 

Garth sails above it all on organ. This is a 
particularly good example of the Band's 
stunningly unihed instrumental interplay. 


DANIEL AND 
* THE SACRED 
Shepally Mateos LIA 


Martin Scorcese, who impressed Robertson 
early on in the planning of The law Walt: 
by knowing every word of it. But it’s a 
difficult song to pin down. “I guess it’s 


Robbie 
really 


about greed, in the context of Christian 
mythology,” Robbie says. “It's kind of a tra- 
ditional thing in a way. At that time I was 


into sacred harp singing, and I 
probably had that in the back 


of my mind.” Perhaps it’s best 
to look at it as a parable, played in a 

kind of modified hill music style, with 
Rick on fiddle and Garth adding authen- 
ticity with his old-time pump organ. As an 
evocation of a vanishing America that was 
rooted in faith’s certainties, this is just 
about unequalled. 





Carnivals have alway 
furnished a particu. CARNIVAL 


larly potent strain of American imagery. 
Robbie's “carnival on the edge of town" in 
“King Harvest” carried in its train a whole 
tentfull of weirdness and foreboding, even 
though the association was difficult and 
perhaps impossible to explain. Here, he 


rata L PALNT MY 
MASTERPIECE 


very 
truc 


Dylan opus, and—who'd have imagined— 
it turned out to be just right for Levon. 
Everything is here—the weight of tradition 
one feels in Europe and the contrast of the 
American wilderness in 

the artist’s memory, his 


incredible boorishness : 

{“oh to be back in the land of Coca Cola”), 
his eye for the kind of ladies who take up 
with artists and his essentially unshakable 
faith in himself and in things American. 
Garth is on accordion, Levon on mandolin. 


éntoftwo LRE TENDER 


selections from Maeenieg Matinee, named for 
the celebrated Alan Freed radio show that 
first gave rock and roll a name and then 
gave it a bad name when the Moondog 
Coronation Ball, a 1952 live show promoted 
by Freed and badly oversold, created the 
frst rock and roll not. Once again The Band 
shows an uncanny ability to match the 


5C 138-85685 


OPHELIA 


Here we have another spook tune from the 
pen of Robbie Robertson, who once said, 
“I love mythology, Dante. . . . Heavy 
dreamers, really admirable dreamers.” It 
turns out, though, that the Ophelia he was 
thinking of wasn't a myth. “I heard the 
name at one point.” he says, “and it stuck 
in my head; it's Minnie Pearl's real name. 
And the way she said it. . . . This song also 
has a New Orleans, another kind of New 
Orleans flavor, you know, with the old 
vamp kind of chord changes, all major 
chords,” Garth, who played all the horns 
on the Novthers Lighktr—Soathers Cross album 
where this originally appeared, contributed 


a deft brass arrangement, 
and it’s Levon who begs 
Ophelia to "please darken 


my door,” By this time—2ors—Robbdie had 
loosened up enough to allow space for a 
few guitar solos, and this one ts a good, 
ringing example of his most recent style. 


T MAKES NO 
tks. DIFFERENCE 


be wildly euphoric, or they can, like this 
one, be sadder than sad. The lyric may not 
be as economical as some of his earlier 
gems, but it's straight from the heart, and 
Rick Danko has yet to surpass the magnif- 
cent vocal performance he turns in on this 
cut. When the writer suggested to Robbie 
that the song sounded particularly black, 
although it might be construed as cathartic 


Side three: 


extends the carnival metaphor to life itself, 
referring to it “in the carny sense, talking 


; —f about the hustle and the 
2) S freakiness of the street,” This 


> || is the first of two selections 
<= I from Cafwets, and musically 
m=! the most notable thing 


about it, askle from Robbie's stinging 
guitar, is Allen Toussaint’s amazing anti- 
phonal horn arrangement. 


THIS WHEEL’S 
One wonders what 
further treasures the ON F, IRE 
Dylan-Danko songwriting team might have 
come up with if Bob and The Band hadn't 
gone their (mostly) separate ways. In any 
event, their “This Wheel's On Fire,” heard 
frst on Big Fisk and again, 
in a more bracing ange version, on 
the Reckof Ages “Se » live album, 
has been widely recorded and even more 
widely admired. Some have seen it as 2 piece 
of rock'n’ roll burnout bravado, others as 
a more spiritual declaration. Whatever; its 


power and immediacy render literal inter- 
pretations irrelevant. 


singer with the song, as 
Richard tackles the Platters 
oldie, translating it from the 
east coast sweet harmony 
idiom into a grittier but no 
less affecting style. There isn’t much else to 
be said about this straightforward, 
heartfelt tribute, except to note Garth's 
decidedly contemporary organ weaving 
around the vocal lines. 


MYSTERY 
This was originally a TRA IN 


Southern hymn, re- 
corded in the twenties by the Carter family. 
Sam Phillips, the owner of Memphis's Sun 
records and the producer who more than 
any other single individual invented rock 
and roll, worked out a new version along 
with Herman “Little Junior" Parker in 2955 
and it became one of Sun’s first rhythm 
and blues hits and an enduring classic. 
Phillips reworked it again for Elvis Presley, 
who made a more declarative but no less 
mysterious version. There has always been 
a hazy, dream-like aura to the piece—why 
is the train a mystery train? Robbie, taking a 


Side four: 


rather than depressing, he said, “I thought 

about it in terms of the saying that time 

heals all wounds . . . except in some cases, 

and this was one of those cases,” Like every- 
thing on Norther Lights, the tune 
benefits from a careful layering 
of instrumental parts, with 


LS) Garth stepping out for a lyrical 
spot on his curved soprano 


“By sax and Robbie contributing 
a keening guitar break. 


It wasn't 

until robbie LIRLF 1 J } OOD 
moved to California, where all The Band 
but Levon now live, that he began to 
write about Canada with the same passion 
and attention to detail he lavished on the 
South, But of course, “Acadian Driftwood” 
isn’t jest about Canada, it's about the 
Acadian migration down to Louisiana, and 
Robbie was familiar with both ends of the 
journey as well as with most of the stages in 
between. “After the battle between Mont- 
calm and Wolfe in 1739," he explains, “after 
Britain won, it was put to the people living 
there that they had to swear allegiance or 
give up their land. So some of them went 


to the old country, some of them went to 
the French Islands, the Caribbean, and some 
across the border down the Mississippi to 
Lousiana. The ones who went to Louisiana 
became the Cajuns, and the ones who 
stayed became Canada’s outcasts. They 
don’t have a language, the French can’t 


understand their French, and 
they don't really have a nation- 
ality.” Levon, Richard and 


Rick alternate on the vocals, with Byron 
Berline contributing a fiddle part and 
Garth adding orchestral effects. This was 
the masterpiece of Nerthem Lights and one 
of Robbie's best songs ever. 


IGHT AS 
The frst of two songs from R A IN 


Islands, recorded while The 
Band was rehearsing for The Last Waltz, 


cue from Sam Phillips's free hand with 
tradition, reworked the tune even more 
radically, adding a new rhythmic under- 
pinning and two bridges and a verse of his 
own. This ts one of The Band's masterpieces. 
The somnambulistic intro, which seems to 
trail off illogically before the 
rhythm starts wp, & helps prepare 
the listener for the bluesy 
dream imagery, sounding like Robert 
Johnson or Sonny Boy Williamson but in 
fact pure Robertson, that follows: “Heard 
the whistle blow, it was the middle of the 
night / When I got down to the station the 
train was pullin’ out of sight.” What could 
be spookier than that? 





“Right As Rain” is, in Robbie's words, “A 
~ poperemeeperwuprocccen oe Straight love 
} song.” It’s also 
a lovely melody 

* (especially the 
bridge) and a richly-orchestrated perform- 
ance (especially Garth’s keyboards), Richard 
is the featured vocalist. 


LIVIN’ IN 
ee, A DREAM 


never know if it’s real / Time goes by like 
a train / Let it surn, turn up the flame” — 
The Band has lived those lines, and Levon 
never sounded more convincing than when 
he sang them. This was the final cut on 
Islands and although it isn’t really a farewell 
from The Band— . SA on records, at 
least, they'll be se back—it does 
signalanendto 34-3 the active per- 
forming phase of the most admired and 
respected rock band America has produced. 


Rosert PALMER 
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ROCK SPECTACULAR FILMED 


Encore for ‘The Last Waltz 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP) — The 
Band's farewell to live audiences is 
now a part of rock music history, but 
the spectacular event is sure to be wit- 
nessed again on film. 

Director Martin Scorsese, whose 
movie credits include ‘‘Taxi Driver” 
and ‘‘Alice Doesn't Live Here 
Anymore,” filmed the Thanksgiving 
concert that brought together Bob 
Dylan, Ringo Starr and more than a 
dozen other rock stars on the 
Winterland stage with The Band. 

No one connected with The Band or 
Bill Graham, who produced the con- 
cert, is disclosing what, if any, dis- 
tribution arrangements will be made 
for the film and recording. 

But the potential for future profits is 
obvious, presuming there is a wide 
audience for a concert that featured the 
most impressive array of rock artists 
ever assembled on one stage. 

Guest performers for “The Last 
Waltz’ included Dylan, Starr, Joni 
Mitchell, Neil Young, Stephen Stills, 
Eric Clapton, Neil Diamond, Van 
Morrison, Muddy Waters, Ronnie 
Hawkins, Paul Butterfield, Dr. John 


Cash Box/January 1, 1977 


SOME FILMIC NOTES — on “The Last Waltz” by director Martin “Do You Know WhatA 
.357 Magnum Can Do” Scorsese: “(/ did it) for love. | was like a television director moving 
back and forth from camera to camera. Sometimes, in the heat of the concert, a camera 
would run out of film. Then it would be kind of hit and miss." He didn't miss too often, ac- 
cording to Rick Danko, who's seen most of the footage. “/t looks great,” Danko to/d us, “he 


and Rolling Stones lead guitarist Ron 
Wood. * 


While the cameras whirred, 5,000 
people who had paid $25 for tickets 
dined on catered Thanksgiving Day din- 
ners beginning at 5 p.m. They listened 
to Strauss waltzes by the 38piece 
Berkeley Promenade Orchestra and 
blues tunes by pianist Dave Alexander 
before The Band took the stage shortly 
after 9 p.m. 

The Band ended “The Last Waltz” 
with an encore at 2:02 a.m. amid 
thunderous applause in Winterland, an 
auditorium scarred by time and graffiti 
but transformed into an ornate 
ballroom for the occasion. 


Dylan had sung five numbers with 
The Band, beginning and ending with 
‘Baby Let Me Follow You Down,” 
before the farewell ‘‘I Shall Be 
Released” that brought most of the 
guest performers onstage for a pow- 
erful ensemble rendition of his song. 

Starr and Levon Helm, drumming 
side by side, kept the beat going, and 
many of the stars came back for an im- 
promptu jam before The Band ended it 


really captured the feeling of the show.”... 


Callahassee Bemorrat 
Wednesday, August 10, 1977 


Martin Scorsese’s documentary 
of the Band’s last concert, “The Last 
Waltz,” is to premiere in Manhattan 
on November 4. It is set to open in a 
dozen more cities by Thanksgiving - 
the first anniversary of the perform- 


ance. 


FILM CLIPS 


Los Angeles Times 


Sat., Jan. 14, 1978 


all with “Baby Don’t Do It.” 


Later, two members of The Band 
jammed with other musicians until 
dawn while the group's lead guitarist, 
Robbie Robertson, discussed filming of 
the event with Scorsese. 

The musical feast ended 16 years on 
the road for The Band, which will 
continue recording together. 
Robertson, bassist Rick Danko, pianist 
Richard Manuel, organist Garth 
Hudson and drummer Helm came 
together in Canada, backing Ronnie 
Hawkins’ country-rock singing as 
Levon and the Hawks. 

The Band made its solo concert debut 
in April 1969 at Winterland in a Bill 
Graham-produced affair after 
recording their inaugural album, 
“Music from the Big Pink.”’ 

The Band had backed up Dylan in the 
late 1960s before emerging on its own 
as one of the world’s top rock bands. 
The group teamed up with Dylan again 
in 1974 for his return to concert 
performances. 

Other albums by The Band include 
“Stage Fright” and “The Band.” 


Sentinel Star 
th Lede, D here 


9 9 
Monday, December 6, 1976. 


Director Rejects 


Band Film Offer 


HOLLYWOOD — While director Martin Scorsese 
goes through the monumental chore of editing his Liza 
Minnelli starrer, “New York, New York” — which will 
have to make some $16 million to break even, he's 
ignoring a Sir Lew Grade offer for another film project 
which would guarantee Scorsese an instant profit of 


on. 
Impresario Grade is ready to fork over $3 million 
against a percentage of the profits — sight unseen — for 
the Woodstock-style movie Scorsese is preparing about 
The Band, that was filmed at the top rock unit's recent 
spectacular San Francisco “Last Waltz” farewell con- 
cert. Scorsese had a crew of 45 recording the four-hour, 
end-of-an-era musical happening, that featured one of 
the most prestigious collections of rock stars ever 
assembled on stage (including Ringo Starr, Bob Dylan, 
Neil Young, Neil Diamond and Joni Mitchell), and which 
drew Band devotees from as far away as New York. 


SCORSESE FIGURES he spent no more than 
$300,000 compiling some 160,000 feet of footage of the 
group's final live performance, but neither he nor The 
Band want to discuss business with Grade — or any 
movie man — until the film is actually assembled and 
they know what they have, 

If they don’t like what they've got, they're deter- 
mined “The Last Waltz” will never be released, And that 
rather than expose it to music lovers ‘round the world, 
they'll allow it to have the distinction of being the most 
expensive “home” movie ever made. 


_DAILY NEWS, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1977 


Last Thanksgiving Day, when The Band (best 
known as Bob Dylan's backup group) was holding its 
farewell concert at a huge holiday dinner in San Fran- 
cisco, director Martin Scorsese 
York” and “Taxi Driver,’ remember?) and film crew 


(“New York New 


were more in evidence than flies — photographing 
everything and everyone in sight. At the time, no one 
knew exactly what it would turn out to be, but it's 
turned out to be a documentary called “The Last 
Waltz.” United Artists was originally planning to re- 
lease it in New York on Nov. 4, then nationally in 
time for the first anniversary of its making, but that’s 
no longer the case. Seems they're running into what is 
called “technical difficulties.” and the release date has 
been set back to early February. So eat your Thanks- 
giving dinner at home ... 


LEISURE 


Intermission for “The Last Waltz’ 


“The Last Waltz,” director Martin Scorsese’s documen- 
tary look at The Band's farewell Winterland concert that 
took place Thanksgiving Day, 1976, has been postponed. 
Originally set by United Artists to open in 500 theaters 
around the country on Feb. 15, “The Last Waltz” is now 
scheduled to open in Los r— 

Angeles and New York on 
April 19. 

The first trade reports on 

the delay claimed that Bob 
Dylan, who appears in the « 
film, had created a legal | 
bottleneck by refusing to 
sign the necessary clearance 
papers. Dylan’s own film, 
“Renaldo and Clara,” opens 
in Los Angeles Jan. 25, and 
so trade speculation had it 
that the singer might be 
trying to preempt any possi- 
ble competition from the 
Band's movie. 


That is not the case, said a 
spokesman for Dylan, who is 
said both to have signed the necessary clearances and to 
have discussed opening dates with Robbie Robertson, 
Band leader and producer of “The Last Waltz.” 


Jonathan Taplin, who is overseeing “The Last Waltz” in 
the role of executive producer, confirmed that Dylan was 
not the problem. He attributed the delay to the fact that 
“we're doing one of the most complicated mixes of stereo, 
Dolby sound and rock 'n’ roll ever tried. We've had to 
move about $20,000 worth of extra equipment into one of 
the Goldwyn mixing rooms and the fit of the two has been 
awkward. Robbie is such a perfectionist on the music side 


and Marty is such a perfectionist on the film side, we just 
didn't want to rush it.” 

Taplin did admit that the project ran into further snags 
last week when Scorsese was hospitalized briefly because 
of an asthma attack. 

In addition to Dylan and The Band, “The Last Waltz” 
features performances by Joni Mitchell, Van Morrison and 
Eric Clapton. 


Mick Jagger dropped by the Ziegfeld 
Theater to see the 11:30 show of “The 
Last Waltz” last Saturday night. The 
house was sold out for the Martin Scor- 
sese documentary about The Band. 
Mick offered the box office $100 for a 
ticket, but there were no tickets. Final- 
ly the management let the Rolling 
Stone in free and he stood for the en- 
tire film. 


Daily News, May 3, 1978 


Wednesday at the Ziegfeld, is a rarity among 

concert gnovies—a film that is not only visu- 

ally and musically successful, but spiritually 
uplifting. Finally, a name director has chosen to enter 
the genre, and what Martin Scorsese (“Taxi Driver’) 
has crafted from The Band’s farewell concert, at San 
Francisco’s Winterland on Thanksgiving, 1976, is a 
vital, poetic piece of American musical history. 

The gentle strains of Band leader Robbie Robert- 
son’s “Last Waltz” theme, at once joyful and melan- 
choly, combine with an elegant backdrop borrowed 
from “La Traviata” to set a ceremonial tone for the 
event—a tone that is continually reinforced by both 
the band members and the musicians who pay tribute 
to their parting. “I'd just like to say that it’s one of 
the pleasures of my life to be onstage with these guys 
tonight,” Neil Young says with moving simplicity, and 
the sense that this is a moment larger than any of the 
individuals who participate, a concert that signifies the 
end of an era, reverberates through his and all other 
performances. 

Ronnie Hawkins, wh<« started The Band off on 
their 16-year touring career, begins this show by join- 
ing them for “Who Do You Love” with. ebullient 
spirits and paternal pride. But there is more than 
music to be found in Scorsese’s documentation. As a 
parade of musicians who might be considered the best 
of a generation continues, the film becomes a “cata- 
Jogue of souls.” Neil Diamond—lost to tinted shades 
and lei 


— 


ee LAST WALTZ,” which will open this 


isure suits, but still awesome in his art—is a that 
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simultaneously embarrassing and courageous figure. 
Van Morrison’s chilling, pained rendition of “Cara- 
van” represents the purity and honesty of the best 
60s music (absent from most '70s), and in Muddy 
Waters’ “Mannish Boy” can be heard the emotion and 
longing that once linked rock to the pure, spontaneous 
sounds of the past. 

In Scorsese’s offstage interviews with The Band, 
what emerges is a group of musicians more dedicated 
than any who have arrived since, yet as diverse and 
fragile as the course they followed. Robbie Robertson, 
who produced the film, appears as a man of quiet 
dignity and unfathomable depths. As many horren- 
dous tales of the road as I've been subjected to, noth- 
ing ever affected me as much as Robertson, with tears 
in his eyes, softly declaring, “It’s a goddam impossible 
way of life.” 

Significantly, what might have been the film’s high 
point—Bob Dylan’s appearance with the band that 
contributed to his legend—is more interesting than 
purifying. Only Dylan, the musical catalyst of his 
generation, fails to surrender to the communal spirit, 
and fittingly, the group that once backed him now 
takes control—gleefully ignoring his signals to follow 
their own. 

“The Last Waltz,” before drifting out from dark- 
ness to light on a solitary soundstage, concludes with 
all performers, including Ringo Starr, Ron Wood, Eric 
Clapton, Joni Mitchell, Dr. John and Paul Butterfield 
singing “I Shall Be Released.” And here, the rite 
reaches its emotional conclusion. Because as the cam- 
era focuses on the faces of the Winterland guests, 
then The Band, we are left with a profound sense of 
loss, and the potas that in 1978 there is no group 
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MGM Sound Stage, Culver City, California 
April/May 1977 





EVANGELINE 
with Emmylou Harris 





THE WEIGHT 
with The Staples 





THEME FROM THE LAST WALTZ 


RECORD WORLD MAY 28, 1977 
INSERTS: The Band and director Martin Scorsese have been shoot- 
ing some scenes for inclusion in the “Last Waltz” film at MGM studios 
—sounds a little strange to us, since we thought it was a movie about 
a live concert, but that’s show biz. Tunes included “The Weight” (with 
the Staples helping out) and “Evangeline” (featuring Emmylou Harris 
on throat). The group’s Levon Helm, who’s readying his solo debut 
for a late summer release on ABC, was overheard talking about his 
“short but happy career in the film business. Just like doing visual 
overdubs,” he said. 


Green Boy Press-Gazette 
Friday, August 12, 1977 


Rock Talk 3) 118 ronson 


From R.B., Evanston, UL: 
Whatever happened tw the 
Martin Scorsese film of ‘‘The 
Last Waltz,"’ the Band's 
Thanksgiving Day Winterland 
concert? 

Scorsese is now adding ex- 
tra footage — like some 
scenes of Emmylou Harris, 
who wasn't at the original 
concert performing. How he's 
working in this later stuff is 
anybody's guess. 


MEMBERS OF THE BAND and several quest 
stars — most of them not at the original 
concert — spent several weeks this summer 
in hush-hush sessions at the MGM studios in 
Culver City, beefing up their film of The Last 
Waltz. Director Martin Scorsese and the 
group apparently weren't satishied with foot- 
age or sound quality from the group's per- 
formance at the Fillmore last year, purpor- 
tedly the group's last live appearance. Or 
maybe it was just social — there was so much 
cocaine floating around the MGM stages 
that insiders were referring to the sessions as 
“The Last Toot.” 





Monday, April 17, 1978 Philadelphia Daily News DETROIT FREE PRESS/TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 1978 
That $5 Million Word MARTIN SCORSESE, film director, is 


There’s an artistic struggle going on between director Martin Scorcese and having words with United Artists. Scorsese's 


United Artists, with an estimated $5 million at stake. Marty's new film ts new movie, “The Last Waltz,” received an 
“The Last Waltz,” and it's said to be the best rock ‘n’ roll movie since “Wood- “pr rating and the studio says that if two 
stock.” At the moment it has an R rating, which will exclude a large portion : mri 
of its potential audience — which is seen as kids in their teens. The film isall words are deleted it can get into the “PG 

about the last concert by The Band, and the rating was incurred for the category and attract more young viewers, 


movie's blunt language. Marty's willing to blip one naughty word but now he The latest word is that Scorsese will cut one 
and officials are arguing over just one five-letter noun. If Marty holds firm, word, but not the other. 

UA estimates the word will cost the movie that $S million. Oh yes, the word , 

can't be printed in a family newspaper — but it was uttered in public by 

former Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz. 


Chicago Tribune, Friday, April 14, 1978 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON was due in Chicago at the 
beginning of the screening of ‘The Last Waltz,” in 
which he stars, but at the last minute he was delayed 
on the West Coast because of some problem with the 
soundtrack, Warner Bros. Records rushed him here in 
a private jet to arrive by the end of the screening. 
Half the film’s budget, three quarters of a million 
dollars, is for the soundtrack mix. 


Director Martin Scorsese, who flew here from San 
Francisco where he was scouting locations for his 
upcoming movie on Jake LaMotta, said “‘ ‘The Last 
Waltz’ is the best thing I’ve ever done.”’ 


‘Last Waltz’ Party RECORD WORLD APRIL 29, 1978 


Following the Warner Bros. Records special screening of the United Artists film ‘‘The 
Last Waltz,"' friends and family gathered for a special party at the Gingerman 
Restaurant. Band member Robbie Robertson (left) and Martin Scorcese, the film's 
director, greeted guests and reminisced about that historic San Francisco concert 
of The Band's final appearance as a group, and the tribute of their fellow artists 
Van Merrison, Bob Dylan, the Staples, Nei! Young, Joni Mitchell and countless 
others, all of whom are seen performing in the film. Warner Bros. Records has just 


“s released a three record soundtrack album commemorating the event. 
Party at the Ginger Man in New York City after a preview screening of The Last Waltz, April 17, 1978 


MONDAY, MAY 29, 1978 
. i 6 
Rockin’ in Cannes 


CANNES, France — Film direc- 
tor Martin Scorsese and his movie 
“The Last Waltz’ stopped the show 
late Saturday night at the Cannes 

i | International Film Festival. 
The film, which includes such 
legendary performers as Bob 
J | Dylan, Neil Young and Van Morri- | | 
son, records the final party-concert 
for the rock group, The Band, in 
1976. 

The scene before the screening | 
was the most turbulent yet seen in| 
Cannes, as crowds of fans held 
back by good-natured policemen 
tried to get a glimpse of Scorsese 
or the Band's leading guitarist, 
Robbie Robertson. — UPI 





THE GUARDIAN 
‘CINEMA: 


Saturday July 


Robbie Robertson — picture by Frank Martin 


Robbie Robertson and The Band — the 
men literally behind Bob Dylan — staged 
a farewell to life on the road. And then 
filmed it. The Last Waltz opens in Lon- 
don on Thursday. Robin Denselow reports 


Long goodbye 


ROBBIE Robertson, guitarist 
and song writer with The 
‘Band, is—with Joni Mitchell 
—the most distinguished and 
influential of all those 
Canadians who moved south 
to transform American music. 
He’s been on the road, tour- 
ing with the same five-piece 
group, for a full sixteen 
years. In that time they have 
backed Ronnie Hawkins, 
backed Bob Dylan—first 13 
years ago when he shocked 
his critics by adding an 
amplified band. and most 
recently on his ‘74 tour—and 
most of all just performed as 
themselves. 

The Band hit back against 
the excesses of the late 
‘sixties with songs that 
evoked a timeless feel of 
Americana — a mixture of 
country, soul, hymns, fair- 
ground music and rock 'n' roll, 
held together with the per- 
fect, split-second rhythmic 
timing that can only be 
achieved by those who have 
been playing together for 
years. Robertson's lyrics, and 
his instantly recognisable 
stuttering guitar style, made 
him the first among The 
Band's equals. 

When they decided that life 
on the road was killing them, 
and there were to be no more 
tours, Robertson organised 
the final historic concert— 
The Last Waltz, at San Fran- 
cisco's Winterland. Bob 
Dylan, Joni Mitchell, Van 
Morrison, Neil Young, Muddy 
Waters, and Eric Clapton 
were just a few of those who 
joined in. “It was almost 
automatic—the chips just 
fell,” Robertson explained, 
“we didn't work out the 
names from a big list, it just 
happeneq naturally. Some 
were people we'd been in- 
volved with, some were 
friends. some were musical 
influences from one aspect or 
another.” Robertson also 
organised for it to be filmed 
and recorded. The _ three- 
album set is already out, and 
now comes The Last Waltz 
film, produced by Robertson, 
directed by Martin Scorsese. 

In some ways it’s a classic 
rock film — the sound is 
superb, and it's a lengthy, 
Joving record of a_historic 
show. The one problem is 
that Scorsese tries to give an 
impression of The Band's 
career and lifestyle by cut- 

_ting away to interviews 
- between each song. He does 
the interviews himself, and 
he’s not very good at it— 
there’s no real sense of life 
on the road, or the fears that 
made the group stop travel- 
ling. Hobertson talks about 
rock casualties, but never 
gets a chance to expand. 
When I met him in London 
—en route from the Cannes 
Film Festiva] to America— 
he was rather more explicit. 

“Tt's a way of life that just 
becomes dangerous and drives 
a lot of people crazy. It isn’t 
a coincidence that it's hap- 
pened to so many artists. 
They weren't especially sen- 
sitive. You just get a normal 
person, put them in that 


situation, and it drives them ° 


crazy. It’s like a boxing game. 
You get hit on the side of the 
head and you're not as quick 
as a used to be, or else the 
lights go out altogether.” 
Robertson is the youngest 
of The Band (he was 35 this 
month) and he looks as if 
he has survived the 16 years 
remarkably well. Those who 
remember The Band only 
from the bewhiskered early 
photos may be surprised that 
he appears youthful and 
remarkably good-looking in 
the film—which is doubtless 
why more film offers have 
followed. But he_ still in- 
sisted that his old image, 
that of a recluse, is af least 
partially accurate. “I'm a 
very private person. I like ta 
be alone, I've never done 


anything like this before— 
giving an interview—except 
maybe eight years ago, and 
doing a couple of things since. 
It was never in our nature to 
voice an opinion—what would 
we do in interviews other 
than talk about what was 
private to us?” 

He said The Band hid away 
from publicity out of choice. 
“We could get more done. 
We didn’t think that what we 
were doing had anything to 
do with stardom. The idea 
was to make music, write our 
songs and play to the best of 
our ability. ‘that’s what we 
thought our job was, and 
publicity was neither here 
nor there to us, or any 
thoughts about whether 
people were dying their hair 
pink.” 

Mr Robertson spoke a lot, 
but in slow drawl that I 
would otherwise have sus- 
pected to be Southern: rather 
than Canadian. He com- 
plained that “The Last Waltz 
had been long and gruelling. 
.. +1 was wearing many hats 
on the business and artistic 
levels and it tired me out,” 
but the projects he now finds 
himself involved in may make 
all that, and life on the road, 
seem easy, Asked about his 
current possibilities — he 
didn't like the word “ offers ” 
—he concluded “ they are all 
spaghetti to me in my mind. 
It’s wonderful, but right now 
I can’t make a decision on 
whether to have fish or meat, 
let alone decide anything 
else.” 

The possibilities are cer- 
tainly interesting. On the 
musical side The Band will 
be continuing—as a record- 
ing outfit only. “We might 
do a video disc album during 
the summer — I’m interested 
in making the first of its 
kind, the Citizen Kane of the 
video-lisc, and we've got a 
new way of doing it that's 
extraordinary.” Robertson's 
all-Americana musical style is 
being revamped too, “ There's 
another musical project I’m 
acre on that’s 80 per cent 
finished. It’s a aymapheay 
opera of this music I know, 
done in the traditional sense 
but dealing with my influ- 
ences.” And then there are 
films. Exactly how many 
projects he is interested in 
was dificult to judge, but he 
mentioned eight scripts and 
five film possibilities, includ 
ing suggested work with 
John Huston, and more with 
Martin Scorsese. 

“I've always been a-movie 
buff, but for what I do now 
it's a matter of relating pas- 
sionately to a project, not 
just being hired to do some- 
thing. If I like the film I'll 
write the music, produce, act, 
do whatever I’m capable of 
doing. But I’m not capable 
of directing.” From what he 
hinted, an acting role of some 
sort would seem a possiaiitty 
—quite a major change for 
one of rock’s greatest guitar- 
ists and songwriters. “I’ve 
never thought about acting 
before or even considered it. 
so I'm very hesitant, It's not 
in my nature to show up at 
7 30 in the morning at the 
studio and be told what to do. 
I'm used to initiating what I 
do, not to being hired.” 

He went off to America, 
hoping The Last Waltz would 
do as well here as elsewhere, 
and saying he wanted “a 
South Pacific island I can go 
to, to figure out what to do 
next.” As a parting shot, I 
asked if he had seen Dylan, 
or his much-attacked film 
Renaldo and Clara. He hadn't 
seen the four-hour epic, but 
he had seen its creator, “I 
still see Dylan. I've seen him 
for 13 years on and off and 
we keep ending up together.” 
He remembered yet another 
possibility. “Dylan was talk- 
ing to me about a new film 
project too." 


The Sydney Morning Herald, Thurs, July 20, 1978 


For Robbie 
Robertson The 
Last Waltz is 
anything but 


from full-time musician to movie producer, 
actor and writer has been “part accidental, part 


contrived.” 


His first effort to produce a film was The Last 
Waltz, which will be screened at a Sydney cinema 


next month. 


It was the last outing in November, 1976, for 
The Band, of which Robbie was a member. 

A few weeks of organising his friends, recruiting 
sound recordists, cinematographers, the filmmaker 


Martia Scorsese (j 


after his efforts on New York, 


New York), and the most extraordinary rock concert 


of all time was put on film. 


His friends included Bob Dylan, Emmylou Harris, 
Joni Mitchell, Neil Diamond, Neil Young, Dr John, 
Van Morrison, Ron Wood, Eric Clapton and Ringo 


Starr. 


The film received critical acclaim in America and 


has been playing to good houses. 


“That's a bonus for us, because we just wanted to 
make a good film. The performers appeared for 
nothing because we never thought it would make 


money.” 


The laconic Robertson is turning more and more 
to films, with two projects in the pre-production 
stage — one with John Houston and the other with 


his house-mate, Martin Scorsese. 


The Houston film is based on a song Robertson 
wrote, The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down, 

He said yesterday at his Sydney hotel that the 
Scorsese film — in which he would probably play 
a role — was “a kind of modern La Dolce Vita.” 


THE. AGE, Tuesday, July 18,. 


pee 


The Band's leader, Robbie Robertson, strums @ 1934 Netionel 
dobro (steel slide) guiter. 


The Band's Last Waltz: 
but it won't last forever 


EN The Band, one of 

America’s leading rock 
ensembles for more than a 
decade, decided never to go on 
the road again the result was 
The Last Waltz — a farewell 
concert-dinner, a three-record 
set and a multi-million dollar 
feature film. 


“When it was all over I was 
ready to collapse but during the 
concert I didn’t have time to 
think I was so worked up,” the 
group’s leader, Robbie Robert- 
son, said yesterday. 

The Band's five-hour finale was 
held at Winterland San Fran- 
cisco, with a guest line-up as im- 
pressive as the $25 tickets. 

Performers included Eric Clap- 
ton, Neil Diamond, Bob Dylan, 
Ringo Starr, Muddy Waters, Dr. 
John, Pau! Butterfield and Em- 
mylou Harris. 

Robertson is here to promote 
the film, which will be released 
in Melbourne in September. He 
produced the film and album. 


“The reason for the concert 
was that after 16 years on cir- 
cuit it became little more than a 
business endeavor and not some- 
thing that was taking us any- 
where,” he said. “We realised 
we just had to give up some- 
thing.” 

The Band — Rick Danko, Levon 
Helm, Garth Hudson, Richard 
Manuel and Robbie Robertson — 
was christened The Hawks, a 
backing group for a rock-a-billy 
singer in 1959. 


It was hired to back Bob Dylan 
in 1966 and two years later 
issued the debut album, Music 
From the Big Pink. 


“The concert was a_ very 
emotional thing; we had spent 
half our lives together, but it was 
another step in growing up. 
Robertson said. 

The $1.5 million film, which 
was directed by Martin Scorsese 
— director of New York, New 
York and Taxi Driver — took 
more than 16 months to com- 





INTERVIEW 
Patrick McLoughiin 


plete, with technical problems 
causing many delays. 

“Just camera positions were 
complicated because of the 
audience. You didn’t want it to be 
inhibiting for the audience and 
performers,” Mr. Robertson said. 

“It all had to be mathematic- 
ally worked out. The 5000 audi- 
ence tapping their feet, for 
example, was another problem 
with the cameras shaking so we 


r had pipes laid through the 


floor.” 


Even the catering was big with 
a rented opera stage set and a 
38-piece orchestra. The $42,000 
dinner included 220 turkeys, 6000 
rolls, 1900 litres of apple juice 
and 400 litres of gravy. 

“It started just as a concert 
but it just grew and grew. We 
chose Winterland because the 
first major concert we did was 
there, so it was full circle. It was 
mathematically complete. 

“But it never struck us as nos- 
talgic. A lot of people seeing the 
film probably got nostalgia for 
a period lost in their lives. But for 
us it was all bringing it up to that 
point, not moving back.” 

The Last Waltz, which has al- 
ready shown in America, is being 
billed as the third film to have 
a Dolby noise reduction system 
since Star Wars and Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind. 

“It was complex because of the 
elaborate recording. There was 
also no other film to draw upon 
for inspiration. Other rock films 
have been an embarrassment,” 
Robertson said. 

But despite the massive expense 
and the success of the valedic- 
tion, The Band will continue to 
play: “We will play together, 
but it’s finished with playing on 
the road.” 


Sydney, Australia, July 19, 1978 
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Savoy Hotel, London, England, 1978 
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Robbie leaves ‘em waltzing 





By ERNEST LEOGRANDE 





HE WALTZ THEME which dominates the begin- 

ning and end of “The Last Waltz” is lushly 

sentimental but beautiful in its lushness and 

when you're saying a last goodbye — as The 
Band says it’s doing in this movie — a display of 
sentiment is justified. 

“How do you get to the point of saying farewell 
after 16 years on the road?” asked The Band's guita- 
rist, Robbie Robertson. “Usually performers keep 
doing it until someone asks them to leave. 

“We quite frankly got a little scared by the odds. 
You start questioning how many airplane rides do you 
get before you use up the odds. The Band has been 
very good to us and the road has been very good to us 
but we didn’t want to mistrea it and we wanted to 
Say in a proud way, ‘That's it,’ bring s the train into the 
Station while it’s still nice and shiny.’ 

Tuesday at the Ziegfeld moviegoers here can see a 
permanent record of tthat last go around, performed 
‘Thanksgiving 1976 at the Winterland auditorium in 
San Francisco. “It has one of the mast complicated 
sound mixes in the history of film,” eaid Robertson, 
who oversaw the final mix of the four-track Dolby 
stereo print. A three-record set of the sound track 
already is available. 

There is a glittering roster of names involved in the 
movie, from the dozens of famous musicians who per- 
formed, to the director, Martin Scorsese, and the cam- 
era crew headed by Laszlo Kovacs and Vilmos Zsig- 
mond. Jonathan Taplin, formerly The Band's road 
manager, had worked with Scorsese as producer on 
“Mean Streets” and that’s how that connection was 
made. 
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By SUSAN TOEPFER 
Pp: ARE ALWAYS asking director Martin 


When he was first approached with the idea of 
filming The Band’s farewell concert, held Thanksgiv- 
ing 1976, at San Francisco’s Winterland, Scorsese was 
exhausted, still shooting “New York, ho York,” yet 
“fascinated by the idea. I thought that at least it 


music. I wanted to show how the road influences the 
songs.” 

The first concert film te be shot in 35 millimeter, 
“The Last Waltz” also was meticulously choreograph- 
ed in advance, with Scorsese matching camera angles 
to Band leader Robbie Robertson's outline py chords 


Daily News, May 5, 1978 


Interviewed by Paul S5icee on 


Robby Robertson: 
‘The Last Waitz’ 


is over 


“Marty had the knowledge of the music and of 
tt @ése particular artists,” Robertson said, “so that we 
d:dnt have to start from scratch. He listens to more 
music than I-do. He knows the third line from the 
fovrih verse of songs I wrote years ago.” 

You'll see lots of closeups of performer's faces in 
the movies but almost nothing of the audience. “It’s 
intriguing because people have never seen these peo- 
pie in that way before,” Robertson said, “the language 


lfzes 


and lyrics. Nonetheless aes “When they yelled, 
A te Time,’ it was Loe only ti time I ever felt butter- 
flies my stomach. eature-film aspects, done in 
eae ee on Comet, I 


knew it w en 
ate advance preparations, the 
film often “happy accidents,” espe- 
cially where the eeheert’s orgs guest stars were 
concerned, “I didn’t know Muddy Waters was going to 
sing “Manish Bay." be we filmed be first song with 
Then, 35 millimeter cameras 
ve a command to stop shooting. Fortu- 
cs didn’t — it. Se the whole angle 

da. That was just luck.” 


There were other om some in store when Scorsese, 


rock films as “Woodstock” 

van,” Seen viewing “Last 

be 3 wy aaajer rela dint there: would 

ts of the audience. We’ve seen that before. I 

‘ performers. But I was shocked at 

what we ae. Their expressions, attitudes, the way 
read looked a t each other. It was remarkable. I loved 


Not so successful, perhaps, was Scorsese’s own per- 


formance as Band interviewer. “Basically, the inter- 
views were set up beforehand, so I knew pretty much 
what would be said. I’m not a good interviewer, not 
comfortable in that role, because I’m self-conscious 
about being photographed. But the idea was, ‘We're 
all in this together —let’s go.’” 

Although there have been. reports that Bob Dy- 


90 Minutes Live, CBC, April 14, 1978 





of the eves, showing the violence and the sensuality of 
the music. 

“Marty wasn’t interested in showing the audience 
except from our point of view, like “The Red Shoes.’ 


He said, ‘We've already seen those kids clapping their 
hends in a million shots.’ This is not about the audi- 
ence. it’s for the audience. 

“There was a dinner served that day for the 5,000 
pecple which he also chose not to shoot. It would have 
iuzken on a grotesqueness. No one wanted to convey 
that feeling, 5,000 people eating turkeys.” 

Robertson already has a gripe about the reception 
o “The Last Waltz,” and that is a forced bleeping of 
one word in an exchange between him and Ronnie 
Hawkins in order to preserve the movie’s PG rating. 
The bleep is being appealed. 

In a scene in the movie Robertson recalls that 
flawvkins, The Band’s early mentor, told the fledglings 
that as touring performers “you won't make much 
money but you'll get more (bleep) than Frank Sina- 
tra.”” Since the word already had been used as the 
name of a main female character, and quite intention- 
ally for its leering double meaning, in “Goldfinger,” 
Robertson thinks he’s dealing with hypocrisy. He cited 
“All the Président’s Men,” with its plenitude of four- 
tetter words — and its PG rating. 

Getting on with new stuff; he said that, even 
though The Band has danced their last waltz togeth- 
er before an audience, they still intend to record 
together in the studio in between pursuing personal 
projects. 

“Il myself have a tremendous number on ice,” he 
said, “but first I would just like to get over my 
i atrgue.”’ 





where it is now, and what’s going to happen.” 


What will happen? “I — 
with a laugh. “I don’t like much 
pen except for the punk stuff, whi 

and anger I apprecia 

. -With the exception of Bruce Sori 
defunct Sex Pistols, there are no other 
ans Scorsese would like to film. So he foresees 
new concert project. 

Instead, he is moving back to New 
“Raging Bull, ” starring Robert De N: 
Last Waltz” followed “New York, New ¥ 
and style, “Raging Bull” will follow the 
De Niro’s character, Jake Lamotta, is n 
but a fighter. Yet his life, too, is on 
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Dr. John, Joni Mitchell, Neil Young, Rick Danko, Van Morrison, Bob Dylan and Robbie Robertson at concert. 
Photo by Neal Preston 
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In Step With Scorsese’s ‘Waltz’ 


BY ROBERT HILBURN 


@ There’s reason to be skeptical about a movie like 
“The Last Waltz.” It may have been directed by Martin 
Scorsese, one of America’s most imaginative film-mak- 
ers, and feature the classiest group of musicians ever 
assembled for a single U.S. concert—Bob Dylan, Eric 
Clapton, Joni Mitchell, Neil Diamond, Van Morrison, 
Muddy Waters, Neil Young and the Band. 

Still it’s a rock concert film and they're generally 
borrrr-ing. For every motion picture with the drama of 
the violence-scarred “Gimme Shelter” or the celebra- 
tion of “Woodstock,” there are countless reels of 

unchless and/or pretentious things like the Rolling 
tones’ “Ladies & Gentlemen. . .” or Led Zeppelin’s 
“The Song Remains the Same.” 

But “Last Waltz” is a revelation. This 26-song look at 
the final appearance by the Band—America’s most dis- 
tinguished rock group—brings an intimacy and power 
to the screen that we've rarely, if ever, seen in a con- 
cert film. 

Rather than frame the action on stage in the tradi- 
tional way so that the viewer feels part of the audience, 
Scorsese focuses so tightly on the performers that we 
become part of their world. The result is at once capti- 
vating and illuminating, an exciting new dimension in 
the rock experience. 

I've seen 2,000 concerts over the past 10 years, many 
of them from so close to the stage that you could hear 
the musicians chat with each other. “Last Waltz” takes 
us dramatically closer, making us aware of the energy 
and intensity that even a relatively gentle performer 
like Joni Mitchell puts into communicating her music. 
Scorsese also captures the shades of urgency, joy and 
physical ordeal of musicians in the spotlight. 


But the lure of the film, which opens Wednesday at 
the Cinerama Dome in Hollywood and three Orange 
County theaters, is more than technique. “Lasi Waltz” 
also is an eloquent toast to the glories of American rock 
'n’ roll, especially those artists in the 1960s who took 
rock from its primitive foundations to a sturdier, more 
flexible form of musical—and sociological—expression. 


When Dylan, Morrison, Young and the rest join on 
the final chorus of “I Shall Be Released,” you feel once 
again the liberation and magic that these and kindred 
musicians brought to a generation. It’s a grand, rousing 
last hurrah. 

% 


I wasn’t alone in being surprised at the dramatic inti- 
macy of “Last Waltz.” The Band's Robbie Robertson, 
listed as the film’s producer, also was struck by the way 
Scorsese captured the feel of performing: “The film is 


the first time you get a real view of what happens on 
stage, what goes on between the musicians,” he said. 
“You can see we're not up there just giggling and wig- 
gling. Performing can be very painful. In each song, 
you put your whole body into it. You don’t save it up. 

“That's why I think of concerts as being like prize- 
fights. By the time you get to a certain stage, it almost 
becomes individual rounds. You have to keep telling 
yourself you can make it to the end. You tell your body 
it can take the punishment and strain.” 

The “Last Waltz” concert was filmed Thanksgiving 
Day, 1976, at San Francisco’s 5,000-seat Winterland 
arena. It was the final concert by the Band. The quintet 
—Robertson, Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, 
Richard Manuel—would continue to record together, 
but, after 16 years, there’d be no more live shows. 

“The break had nothing to with the so-called ‘pres- 
sures of the road,’” Robertson said at the time. “It just 





‘THE LAST WALTZ’ 


A United Artists release. Directed by Martin Scorsese. Produced by 
Robbie Robertson. Director of photography Michael Chapman. Produc- 
tlon designed by Boris Leven, Editors Yeu-Bun Yee and Jan Robiee, Ex- 
ecutive producer Jonathan Taplin. Concert producer Bill Graham. Sound 
track production Rob Fraboni. Concert music production John Simon. 
Featuring the Band, Bob Dylan, Joni Mitchell, Nell Diamond, Emmylou 
Harris, Neil Young, Van Morrison, Ron Wood, Muddy Waters, Eric Clap- 
ton, the sopes Ringo Starr, Or. John, Ronnie Hawkins, Paul Butterfield, 

Running Time: | hr. 55 min, 

MPAA-rated: PG (parental guidance advised) 


means the end of what is essentially a boring syndrome: 


recording studio, road, recording studio, road. . . 


“The decision to stop touring has to be complete or 
you're still in the syndrome. Even if you tell yourself 
you're not going out on the road for two years, it hangs 
around and gets in the way. I was talking to Van Morri- 
son who hasn't been on the road in two or three years, 
and he said it was still in the back of his mind every 
day. Someday, he knows, he'll be going back. 

“By making the break complete, it becomes a posi- 
tive, aggressive act. You remove touring so you can do 
other things. We can devote more time to our albums 
and whatever solo projects we may want.” 


The Band chose Winterland for its farewell show be- 
cause it was where the group made its first appearance 
in 1969 after the release of two widely acclaimed al- 
bums—"“Music From % Pink” and “The Band’— 
pushed the quintet to the forefront of American rock. 

The Band came together in Canada in 1960 as the 
backup group for rockabilly singer Ronnie Hawkins. It 


first gained national attention in the mid-’60s as Bob 
Dylan’s support musicians. 

After deciding to quit the road, the Band invited some 
of the musicians it had worked with over the years to 
join in the Winterland concert. Once the acceptances 
started pouring in, the group thought about a film. 

“At first we talked about making a little videocas- 
sette or something so that everyone involved might 
have a souvenir. Then, we thought about putting it on 
film; maybe a couple of hand-held 16mm cameras. Fi- 
nally, 1 got brave enough to think about asking a real 
film-maker. Most of the rock 'n’ roll things I've seen in 
theaters and on television are embarrassing. I thought, 
‘Let’s do it right for once.’” 

The connection to Scorsese was Jonathan Taplin. A 
former road manager for the Band, Taplin produced 
“Mean Streets,” Scorsese’s brilliant glimpse of street 
tension, in New York’s Little Italy. 

Though busy on several projects (including “New 
York, New York”), Scorsese was attracted to “The Last 
Waltz” for several reasons. He looked at the concert as 
a cultural event that should be documented. After edit- 
ing “Woodstock” and “Elvis on Tour,” he also wanted 
to direct his own rock film. 

“I've always been interested in music,” he said. “My 
father introduced me to the big bands and the music of 
like Django Reinhardt, which influenced me to 
do ‘New York, New York.’ : 

“Then in 1955-56, I heard Ray Charles’ ‘Hallelujah, I 
Love Her So’ and the flipside, ‘What Would I Do With- 
out You.’ That was a killer. Then, I came across Little 
Richard, Fats Domino, Chuck Berry and Presley. That 
was it. 1 was hooked. 

“I also got into all the black groups around New 
York, a lot of the songs I used in ‘Mean Streets.’ Then, 
there was the music in the ’60s, the music of the people 
in ‘The Last Waltz.’ That was another great period.” 


For “The Last Waltz,” Scorsese sat down with the 
Band and came up with a 200-page script that gave 
specific camera movements for every lyric and chord 
change in the group's songs. He also assembled some of 
Hollywood's most distinguished cameramen: Michael 
Chapman, Laszlo Kovacs, Vilmos Zsigmond, others. 

“Being a layman, I was interested in how the musi- 
cians reacted to each other on stage,” Scorsese said. 
“There are so many films out today that call them- 
selves musicals, but they don’t deserve the name. 
They're imitating playing music. They're not really 
playing it. The thing I wanted was the excitement of 
performance.” 


The delay in the release of “Last Waltz” was caused 
by Scorsese's involvement in several other projects and 
the film’s elaborate sound mix, Robertson said. 

Not only was the movie shot in 35mm rather than the 
conventional 16mm concert style, but it also reportedly 
was the first rock film to use a 24-track recording sys- 
tem. The final print is in four-track Dolby. 

The only non- Winterland footage in “Last Waltz” is 
brief interviews with the five band members and three 
numbers that were later recorded by the Band (and 
guests) on a Hollywood sound stage. 

The interviews, conducted by Scorsese, intrude the 
film’s only strained notes. The early breakaways to the 
Band's Malibu rehearsal hall seem especially self-con- 
scious, but the later ones fit more comfortably. 

The sound-stage numbers not only provide some of 
the film’s most dazzling cinematic moments, but two of 
the tunes (“The Weight,” with the Staples, and “Evan- 
geline,” with Emmylou Harris) touch on various as- 
pects of the American music heritage: spiritual, blues, 
country, folk. 

When placed alongside the Winterland songs, the 
numbers show how very much the rock sounds of Dy- 
lan, the Band and others are in that historical tradition. 
These are not musicians who dealt in fads or gimmicks. 
Their styles are as firmly rooted in this country’s musi- 
cal pulse as those of Woody Guthrie and Leadbelly. 

The best of these artists, of course, are still active, 
either on record or on stage. But their music is not as 
dominant as it once was. It is being far outdistanced in 
the marketplace by conservative record-makers whose 
music is mostly temporary and void of the '60s probing 
social relevance. 

That could spell trouble for “Last Waltz” at the box 
office. Scorsese could have made the film more attrac- 
tive to a wider audience by adding some Woodstockish 
audience scenes and split-screen visuals, but those are 
old tricks. It’s his purist approach to a rock concert that 
gives “The Last Waltz” its power and dignity. To com- 
promise would have destroyed it. 

Originally rated R by the MPAA because of language, 
an appeal has resulted in United Artists release being 
given a more appropriate PG tag. A three-record 
sound-track album, including three songs not in the 
film, is available on Warner Bros. @ 
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N° American movie this year has 
been as full of the “joy of mak- 
ing cinema” as Martin Scorsese’s ‘The 
Last Waltz,” his film of The Band’s 
Thanksgiving, 1976, concert in San 
Francisco. He shot it while he was still 
involved in ““New York, New York”— 
which was full of the “agony of making 
cinema.” In “The Last Waltz,” Scor- 
sese seems in complete control of his 
talent and of the material, and you can 
fee] everything going right, just as in 
“New York, New York” you could 
feel everything going wrong. It’s an 
even-tempered, intensely satisfying 
movie. Visually, it’s dark-toned and 
rich and classically simple. The sound 
(if one has the good luck to catch it in 
a theatre equipped with a Dolby sys- 
tem) is so clear that the instruments 
have the distinctness that one hears on 
the most craftsmanlike recordings, and 
the casual interviews have a musical, 
rhythmic ease. Why was it so hard to 
persuade people to go see it? Were they 
leery of another rock-concert film? 
Were they tired of hearing about Scor- 
sese? All of that, maybe, and possibly 
something more. They swooned and 
giggled over “A Star Is Born,” but 
“The Last Waltz” is a real movie, 
and it must have given off some vibra- 
tion that made them nervous. They 
couldn’t trust the man who’d made 
“‘Mean Streets” and “Taxi Driver” to 
give them a safe evening. 


—PAULINE KAEL 
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the 20th century's most 
ting pop art forms. 


tal and vocal 
ty that’s earned them 


as Muddy Waters, 


Hawkins, Paul Butter- 
» Bob Dylan, Eric Clap- 
Van Morrison, Neil 
and Joni Mitchell. 


“The Last Waltz” becomes 


a; concise history of the art 
férm, 


parading before your 

the music’s blues pro- 

tors as well as its mid-life 
masters. Even Ringo Starr 
and Ronnie Wood are brought 
ge for cameo appear- 
aces, as if in tribute to two 
ical institutions without 
which mo state-of-the-art dec- 
laration would be complete — 
the * Beatles and Rolling 
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Martin Scorsese 
(i Streets,” “Alice Does- 
rt Live Here Anymore,” 
Taxi Driver,” ‘“‘New York, 
ew York”) in filming the 
’s final performance at 
Pad Winterland Auditorium in 
San ‘Francisco on Thanksgiv- 

ing Day 1976. 


And Scorsese in turn en- 
ee the ae of some of 
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THE BAND-FOUR CANADIANS 
and an Arkansan who have 
been playing rock ’n’ roll to- 
gether since 1960-called it 
quits as a performing unit 
toward the end of 1976. They 
decided to stage a final con- 
cert Thanksgiving night in 
San Francisco and invited 
some friends and former as- 


sociates—Bob Dylan, Van 


Morrison, Eric Clapton, 
Joni Mitchell, Neil Young 
and Neil Diamond, among 
others—to join them. The 
result was the Last Waltz, 
which one critic called “the 
indoor rock spectacular of 
the 1970s” 

Martin Scorsese, director 
of Taxi Driver and Mean 
Streets, was putting the fin- 
ishing touches on New York, 
New York when he heard 
about the Last Waltz. In 
just three weeks he assem- 
bled a crew of crack cinema- 
tographers-—including 
Academy Award winner 
Laszlo Kovacs, Close En- 
counters photographer 
Vilmos Zsigmond and Tuxi 
Driver photographer: Mi- 





Le. guitarist 


Robbie Robertson also 
produced the film 


chael Chapman-—and was 
ready to make the first rock- 
concert film with the look 
and feel of a top-drawer 
Hollywood musical. But he 
didn't stop there. He inter- 
viewed The Band, drawing 
out stories from their 16 
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When The Band staged a farewell concert in San Francisco 


Joni Mitchell; Neil 


they invited along some old friends—Bob Dylan, Neil Young, 
Diamond, 


reports 
Robert Palmer, may be the most compelling rock film ever made 





years on the road, and he 


filmed them in additional” 


alte yosenpay on a Hol- 
ywood soundstage. The 
Last Waltz, directed by. 
Scorsese and uced by 
The Band's bie Robert- 
son, may be the finest rock 
film of all time. 

Ironically, the film will be 
the first time many of the 
Band’s fans will be able to 
associate the five musicians’ 
names with their faces. For 
despite the Band's involve- 
ment in. two of the most 
widely publicized rock tours 
in history —Bob Dylan’s first 
rock 'n’ roll tour in the mid- 
1960s and his comeback 
tour, co-starring The Band, 
in 1974—and despite the fact 


that Band songs such as. 


“The Weight” and “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down” have become con- 
temporary classics, the 
group has always kept a low 
profile, submerging individ- 
ual personalities within a 
single corporate identity. 
ie Robertson, whose 

barbed guitar solos reflect 
the steely determination 
one often senses in his eyes, 
does most of The Band's 
talking. When he was 13 he 
was already playing profes- 
are around ‘Toronto. 
hen he was 15 the rock- 

Suiie singer Ronnie Haw- 
kins recorded two of his 
songs, and the next year he 
joined Hawkins’ backup 
Leal The Hawks. Within a 
ar the other members of 
Band were Hawks, and 
they were playing almost 
every night in country dance 


halls, supper clubs, small-: 


town armories and beer 
joints throu geeky boat 
American Sout 

west, driving from job or “ 
in Hawkins® Cadillac he 
trailer full of equipment be- 
hind them. After they quit 
Hawkins, played around 
Canada as Levon and the 
Hawks and then linked up 
with Bob Dylan, Robbie be- 
came a somewhat reluctant 
Band leader. He wrote most 
of the songs on the group's 
first album, Music From Big 


The Band’s Last Stand 





to give his Band mates 
music theory lessons 


Pink, released in 1968, and 
has written almost every 
Band song since. 

Bassist Rick Danko, 33, 
who sings many of The 
Band's leads in a high, qua- 
vering, unmistakable tenor, 
grew up in the tobacco belt 
near Simcoe, Ontario, where 
he learned to play mandolin 
and fiddle as.a teenager and 
then got swept away by the 
groundswell of early rock 'n’ 
roll. Richard Manuel, the 
pianist, had his own band- 
the Rockin* Revols—in 
Stratford, Ontario, before he 
joined The Hawks. Garth 

udson, who plays organ, 
synthesizers and saxo- 
phones, studied classical 
music and played accordion 
in country bands around 
London, Ontario. With his 
high forehead and imposing 
beard he looks like a 19th- 
century singing master, and 
indeed he joined The Hawks 
only after they agreed to pay 
him for lessons in harmony 
and music *theory. Levon 
Helm, the group's feisty Ar- 
kansan and one of the finest 
drummers in rock, was a 14- 
— guitarist when he 

gan playing around the 
Mississippi-Arkansas Delta. 
Before he headed up to Can- 
ada to join the Hawks he led 
a band called the Jungle 
Bush Beaters. 





RECENTLY IN LOS ANGELES, 


three members of. The Band 


were at Village Recorders, a 
poe ry lit recording 
studio where 9 and jazz 
sessions go on and night. 
They were worklog on the 


three-record soundtrack. 


album for The Last Waltz, 


which includes Robertson's 


new “Last Waltz Suite” as 
well as concert material. 
Danko was touring with a 
band of his own at the time, 
promoting his first solo 
album. Helm, who still lives 
in Woodstock, New York- 
the other four musicians 
have moved to Malibu—was 
home putting together a 
tour with the all-star group 
that accompanies him on his 
first solo album. The shy, 
bearded Manuel, who also 
does his share of lead sing- 
ing, was in the studio work- 
ing on a vocal while Hudson 
listened studiously. Robert- 
son, who was supervising the 
session, took time out to 
talk. 


Bs gech is young fora rook : 


’ roll veteran. He was 32 
hee The Last Waltz was 
filmed, which means that he 
had been playing with 
Danko, Helm, Manuel and 


Hudson for half his life. |}. 


“When you're on the road 
that long; he tells Scorsese 
in the film, 
begin to scare you” In Los 
Angeles he did not seem 
scared, just tired; he was 
working late every night on 
the album and keeping day- 
time office hours as producer 
of the film. 

“We were 16 years on the 
road; he said, lighting the 
first of a series of cigarettes 
and settling into a chair in 
the studio's cluttered office. 
“Eight downtown and eight 
uptown. There wasn’t much 
difference—different class 
hotels, different class trans- 
portation. The first part was 
dangerous, but we were 
young enough that we 
would go anywhere, do any- 
thing and really not know 
any better. The second part 
was dangerous too, but not 
in the sense of somebody 


“the numbers’ 


sticking a knife in your 
throat. It’s more dangerous 
on a head level. It can spoil 
you and suck you right in? 


After so many years to-° 


gether The Band hardly 
needs an excuse for quittin ig 
the road. But Robertson's 
explanation is not entirely 
convincing. Ever since they 
made their Big Pink album 
and began to think about 
touring on their own, the 
musicians in The Band have 
gone their own way. To begin 
with there was their music, a 
country-tinged but hard- 
rocking evocation of Ameri- 
can history that reaffirmed 
traditions of culture and 
place when most rock musi- 
cians seemed bent on de- 
stroying them, The year of 
ink, 1968, was the year 
of LSD, Haight-Ashbury, 





Roesure Manuel 


once played Southern 


“Ontario as a Rockin’ Revol 


beyecsae light shows. 
en The Band played its 
first engagement as The 
Band in 1969, they de- 

manded that the light show 
be turned off. “There was a 
whole movement going on 
that we didn’t feel part of at 
all” Robertson remembers. 
“All of a sudden parents be- 
came the enemy, the people 
who did all the harm. As far 
as we knew, our parents 
weren't different from any- 
body else's, and they were 
doing their best.” 
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re Rick Danko 


grew up in the tobacco belt 
near Simcoe, Ontario 


The Band made eight 
albums in as many years, 
and although they never 
really related to the rock 
mainstream, they carved 
out a niche of their own. The 
brown-covered album re- 
leased in 1969, The Band, 
remains their masterwork. 
With everyone switching 
instruments frequently — 
Helm from drums to man- 
dolin and guitar, Manuel 
from piano to drums and so 
forth—the sound is mer- 
curial and curiously archaic, 
like a 19th-century tintype. 
The songs are some of Rob- 
ertson’s best. The almost 
muddy sound qualit 
deliberate. “It was a ie 
made record?” Robbie says, 
“and we got used to listening 
to it in a certain way. When 
it came time to mix it, they 
put all the usual sizzle and 
echo and limiting on it and 
it struck us as a distraction. 
So we just didn't do it? The 
Band 1s the only 1960s rock 
album that sounds like it 
was recorded in 1880. Sub- 
sequent Band albums had a 
slicker, more inviting sur- 
face, but even when they 
strained to be contemporary 
they sounded like the voice 
of experience. 

The Band's live shows, 
too, were anomalies. “Our 
whole thing was to go = 
there and slay as g 
could; Robertson canal. 
i another cigarette. 

ther people were going 
out and pulling out their 
hair and screaming, with 
lights going on and off. 

hat we were doing was 
probably fairly boring, but 
that’s what we did” Rock of 
Ages, The Band's live 
album, is anything but bor- 
ing. But the group did not 

rform live very often. 
When they were not tour- 


ing—and the hiatuses lasted 
as long as two years—the 
members of The Band lived 
quietly in Woodstock, mak- 
ing music with friends and 
living up to the retiring 


«| image perpetuated by the 


title song-.of their third 
album, Stage Fright. 
Reclusiveness probably 


cost the group money and 


success, They rarely per- 
formed or gave interviews to 
promote an album release, 
and they never had a sizable 
pop hit after the first two 
albums. The later records 
did not always please critics 
either, and Robertson 
admits that several were 
completed hurriedly to 
meet contractual commit- 
ments, with some of the 
ey Gian pheast kee be 
than t ou ave 
cause of deinicion. drugs and 
other personal problems. 
But there was first-class 
music on all the albums, and 
the music won them new 
friends, including Martin 
Scorsese. Jonathan Taplin, 
who produced Mean Streets 
and served as executive pro- 
ducer for The Last Waltz, 
was The Band's road man- 
ager from 1968 until 1971. 
Soon after the group decided 
to stop touring he got Rob- 
ertson and Scorsese to- 
ether. “When I first met 
rsese; Taplin says, “he 
was working as a film editor 
on a movie called Elvis on 
Tour. So I knew he was into 
rock ’n’ roll. We always 
talked about it, and a lot of 
Mean Streets is set to rock 
n’ roll. But I didn’t really 
know how much he liked 
The Band. His understand- 
ing of their music was so 
it was astonishing” 
bertson agrees. “Marty 
has that.rock ’n’ roll back- 
ground, He's a lot of old 
country in him, but he's 
really a young American 
rebel. There are a lot of great 
people, but he was the one to 
do. it with, the one who 
really knew it. Would you 
like to meet him?” 


LATE THE POLLOWING AFTER- 
noon Martin Scorsese was in 
his office on the MGM si 
talking softly and ving Ail 
idly into a telephone. He's a 
short man with a craggy 
profile and a quick, impu 
sive manner. His office walls 
were covered with posters 
from musicals, comedies, 
whodunits, science fiction, 
all kinds of films. Stuffed 
looseleaf binders were 
stacked on his desk, and 
when. he finished his tele- 
phone conversation Scor- 


sese began waving one 
around. “I wrote scripts for 
all the songs in the show 
during the three weeks be- 
fore the concert; he said, 
speaking just as softly and 
just as fast as he had on the 
phone. The mild, high qual- 
ity of his voice seemed to 
mask an almost feverish in- 
tensity, not surprising in a 
director who would plunge 
into a oe ject like The Last 
bi sialhrygared after working 

8 t on New 
York Ne New . He let the 
script fall on his desk and 
opened it. 

“This is ‘Cripple Creek! 
Drum and guitar are impor- 
tant instruments. Lighting 
black, curtain up, head- 
lights, camera 7 drift in, 
camera 6 on Levon, camera 5 
on guitar” ‘The script went 
on for page after page. Every 
line of The Band's compact, 
tightly structured songs had 
been translated into visual 
ideas —lighting, angles, cam- 


era movement. songs 
gave me the feelin of an 
expanse, a vision; rsese 


said. “And the way they 
came out in concert-—we 
would watch the footage 
and not be able to watch it 

in for a day and a half. 

e would come home 
drained. But listen, I made a 
film about my parents, Jta- 
lian-American, and of all 
my films, Jtalian-American 
and The Last Waltz are my 
favorites. I hold this film as 
closely as that” 

The film that has emerged 
from Scorsese's passion for 
The Band’s- music is as 
sharply drawn and fast- 
moving as a sae Robert- 





rkansas-born Levon 
Helm, the drummer, lives in 
Woodstock, New York 


son song. The musical 
performances. chosen from 
the five-hour concert are in- 
tense and involving, and the 
director has provided a gloss 


on the songs’ meanings by 


intercutting conversations 
with members of Band. 
In one memorab uence 


Levon Helm talks about his 


early exposure to travelling” 


tent shows and fotes that in 
the South, country and 
blues and church music all 
blended together- Scorsese 
asks him what the blend was 
called and Levon smiles and 
says, “rock ’n’ roll” From 
this, Scorsese cuts to 
Muddy Waters leading The 
Band through “Mannish 
Boy’ The connection may 
not please purists—Waters is 
a bluesman, not.a rock 'n’ 
roller—but the song and 
Muddy’s strutting perfor- 
mance are the very essence 


of rock 'n’ roll. “That transi- | 


tion?’ Robbie. says, 
right to the point” — 
So does the rest of the 
concert footage. With-seven 
cameras Scorsese achieved 
an intimacy and richness 
that previous rock films have 
hardly hinted at. When Bob 
Dylan is cueing 
from one song into another 
The Band visibly tenses. 
When Eric Clapton is solo- 
ing and his guitar strap 
snaps, Robbie immediately 
covers for him with a guitar 
solo of his own. The moment 
was so adroitly handled that 
the concert audience missed 


“gets 


it, but with a camera on 


Clapton and another on 
arc Scorsese got it 
a 

The key cameras, stage 
left and stage right, were 
manned by Kovacs 
and Bobby Byrne, who have 
worked as a team for years 
and are past masters at cov- 
ering each other's shots. 
Each was capable of going it 
alone. During most of 
Waters’ “Mannish Boy” 
Kovac's camera was the only 
one in operation. (“There's a 
reason nobody shot a rock 
concert in 35mm before,” 
says Scorsese. “With these 
cameras you usually shoot 
for a few minutes and then 
stop and reset the lights. 
People told us the cameras 
would burn up”) But that 
one camefa was enough; 
Kovac'’s footage of Waters’ 
performance is as sensitive 
and detailed as anything in 
the film. “Laszlo -was tike 
Muhammad Ali” says Rob- 
ertson. “He went all 15 
rounds. After the concert he 
just grinned and tapped the 
magazine of his camera and 
said, ‘I don’t know what the 
other fellows but take a 
look at what i got!” 

In most rock films musi- 
cians play and film makers 


a transition |. 





document the event. The 
Last Waltz is different. It 
represents a real collabora- 
tion between a creative 
film maker and creative 


‘musicians, and ane suspects 


that any negative reviews by 
film critics will seize on just 
this point. Scorsese's New 
York, New York failed with 
many critics-and with 
some audiences as well—be- 
cause it was neither fish nor 
fowl. It was, as Scorsese 
notes, “a mixture of Hol- 
lywood fake, which I love, 
and so-called reality. Of 
course it isn’t really real” 


D irector Martin 


Scorsese assembled a crack 
crew in three weeks 


But somehow the troubled 
love affair between Robert 
De Niro and Liza Minelli 
seemed almost too real for 


the stagey production 
numbers that framed it. 
Parts of The Last Waltz 
are similarly jarring. The 
transitions from concert 
footage to some Band per- 
formances shot on a fol. 
lywood soundstage are 
particularly abrupt, not be- 
cause one misses the concert 
atmosphere, which does not 
intrude very significantly in 
the film, but because the 
energy and focus of the 
music are so different. “You 
should accept the many dif- 
ferent things in the film and 
understand that it has its 
own way of going about 
things; Scorsese says. “It's 
meant to take you on a mu- 
sical Mg It does just 
that. The Band's music and 
age py dominate the 
Im, and if too many seams 
are showing, it’s because the 
music's integrity would not 
have been well served by 
clever transitions. Whatever 
film critics think of The 
Last Waltz, though, The 
Band’s audience-the rock 
’n’ roll audience—is going to 
love it. ora 
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Robbie Robertson’s Saga Comes 


To A Climax With A ‘Last Waltz’ 


** By Steve 
Constitution Staff Writer 


kid ran away from his Canadian 
in Cabbagetown when he was 16, 
to the road with nothing but a 
guitar, a rock ’n’ roll band and a hunger 
to discover Ameri 
Nearly 20 years later, he finds him- 
rich man’s hotel, responding to 
about his life and the crafts 
t helped him survive an odyssey on 
an endless North American highway that 
has devoured countless other pilgrims in 
this restless age. 
Jaime Robbie Robertson, The Band 


a 
rd 
8 


him accolades from the national press 
as a new found “matinee idol,” de- 
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veloped a reputation long ago as “one of 
the dirtiest, most inventive guitarists 
around,” as one critic put it. 

He also happens to be author of a 
body of that is among the most 
varied, intelligent and engaging that 
anyone working in the rock idiom has 
created to date. 

With a gift for imagery, phrase, 
theme and character that might have 
made this guitar player a novelist if he 
hadn't been smitten at an early age with 
an incurable case of rock ’n’ roll fever, 
Robertson has created a collection of 
songs that is peculiarly, wonderfully 
American. 


Robertson discovered and recorded 
in song an America strewn with “drift- 
ers and rounders,” : drunkards and 









thieves, hobos, healers, gamblers and 
heroes. His songs are set in frontier 


He writes of moral dilemmas and 
tragic ironies, of forbidden fruits and 


and forgotten heroics. 

And all these gems have come to us 
wrapped in the rich and vibrant, autum- 
nal tones of a sound Robertson and his 
fellow Bandsmen have made their 
unique contribution ‘to popular music 


le, cic. 


during the last decade. 

But after 18 years on the road, Rob- 
ertson and the three other Canadians 
and one Arkansas cotton-picker who 
struggled for eight years in relative ob- 


roadhouse blues. 

On ving Day 1976, The 
Band took to the stage at the Winterland 
uditorium in San Francisco to conclude 
two decades of touring with a “Last 
Waltz” concert that featured appear- 
ances by some of rock’s brightest lights 
and a performance by The Band that 
many observers considered their finest 


in years. 
It was an evening Robertson wanted 
preserved. He got Hollywood director 


Statt Artwork—Jere Warren and Vernon Carne 


Robbie Robertson: Leader Of The Band 


ha . 


Martin Scorsese to film the concert. 
distribute the 
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Continued From 1-B “It's amazing,” Robertson jjked the challenge of a one- cycles .... Sometimes one 
Pege said. “It still surprises me shot deal. Take one, and that’s 80mg inspires you to write 
me that this thing actually that it actually came to- jt, What they came up with, I others. Something moves you, 
te gether. But I'm straight on think, is a classic of its kind.” | 4d you can’t express it all in 
Sprawied on a couch in his the project as it is. It's very Bob Dylan once made the one song. So an album can be 
suite at the Hyatt Regency to me. bizarre observation that variations on a theme.” 
one a Robertson “It's first real collabo- Robbie Robertson was “the Robertson said the bohe- 
looked little the fellow ration between film and only mathematical guitar ‘mian life he's led since hé 
who used to glower like some music. It's not like guys with genius who does not offend went out on the road with 
radical yeshiva student from shaky 16mm cameras hoping my intestinal nervousness Ronnie Hawkins didn’t create 
ie one 6 oe See with his rear-guard sound.” much of a scandal in Cab- 
itt Lettisonend ony. Ging & otats gen: is ERGEE eee 
‘69. easy 's that Robertson ‘ ’ 
manner belied none of the (Scorsese) got the best guys in Se he’s rietiog 6 bol with a D7eams Were Small 
chaotic menace that his guitar the world to work on this: the machine gun. “It was accepted as much 
creates. best DPs (directors of photog- Rock critic Greil Marcus 8 is ” he 
At 34, Robertson is tall and raphy) in the world, guys who credits him with creating said. “People didn’t big 
slender with signs of some never collaborate on projects, some of “the most menacing there. The dreams were small 
cosmic amusement emanating who never worked together pjece(s) of rock 'n’ roll ever dreams. They didn’t expect 
ong wie ge oe ce dk ot mite Oe made.” me to become a doctor or 
are set a handsome, _ never ran prime minister or anything 
somewhat haggard face whose own cameras, like they did Started In Clubs “By the time I started play- 
high, almost Oriental cheek- the concert. first started ing with the Hawks, I was just 
bones and wide sensuous “I they did it because playing in clubs in Cabbage- glad to be able to play, to 
mouth led one national maga- they liked the challenge of it,” town, the class travel around and get paid for 
zine to describe him as “a Robertson said. “They know Toronto where it. We didn’t think about going 
we hope Ee that music films have been an he grew at the age of 13, Out and ‘making it,’ about 
“It's definetly something embarrassment to the indus- having up the “chaotic being a than anybody 
ie get 6 aed try. They wanted to try and nq fast” guitar style he else. We thought about 
of “The Last Waltz.” “Every contribute something really found on the “three- making music.” 
time I see the film, I'm excellent to that genre — to rane ” as Of the genesis of The Band, 
knocked out. There's the film make a real film, not a hope- records in the ’50s by black Robertson said drummer 
- the age So) rs en shot-in-the-dark ning Helm had “come up on 
t there. 4 4 , Bobby Arkansas with Ronnie. ; ‘ . : 
really. All ihe pope got “They wanted to do it in a — = The whole original band was ‘The Band: (L-R) Richard Manuel, Rick Danko, Robbie Robertson, Garth Hudson And Levon Helm ’ 
together, and we did it. mature manner. And they Robertson's been playing from Arkansas. I replaced one sok 
electric for more of the Arkansas guys. n’t think about that kind of we had allowed us, we just 
20 years, and he's not sick of We were playing the club music, of getting something didn’t think we could do it 
it yet. “You're always finding circuit up north (in Canada). on the Hit Parade. We weren't properly. If the right film 
new,” said. It was easier than in the beer aware that that was what we comes along, I'd consider 
“Every day you pick it up, it's halls and joints we played in were to do. We just doing the music.” 
new. It goes wherever it goes, the South. We didn’t have to got to make the best In the meantime, he said, 
“A while ago, I never Work as hard. During the first music we could, music we “We'll be working on a new 
dreamed I'd ever write some- year or so I was with them, R album. I've got about seven or 
thing like the ‘Theme From he other guys were all in “It’s possible that I'll miss eight songs ready for that, So 
the Last Waltz’ (a haunting their own bands and playing perf ” Robertson said. I'm going to be busy for 
instrumental performed by the same club circuit. Garth “But The Band isn’t dis- awhile. That's all I really 
The Band with a harp guitar, (Organist Garth Hudson) was banded. We'll still record and 
mandolin, electric stand-up from London (Ontario), Rick y perform together. “It doesn't matter to me 
bass and pipe organ). I never (bassist Rick Danko) was We just won't do any tours is where I live as long as there 
dreamed I'd ever do anything from Simco and Richard all. are facilities so I can 
like that — and on a harp gui- (vocalist, Richard “It would be only natural work and keep busy with 
A Martin Scorsese Film tar no less. But it just came Manuel) was from Stratford. that I'd miss touring after music.” 
up. their own bands, doing it forever. But right 
“Who knows where those and they'd usually be a now I'm looking forward to 
things come from. It just Show for us. Anyway, withina not doing it. Not that I hate it 
keeps on going. Every time year, we had stolen all the or anything . . . It's just that 
you pick up a guitar, some- suys from their own bands. nee oe Sear te titans 
ha e to pursue now. ve ° ° M 
“Wes kind of infinite, that O/) On Own a lot of experiments with Un film di Martin Scorsese 
Following their years as music and other media I'd 
Robertson has been writing Hawkins’ back-up band, the like to explore.” 


Hawks went off on their own 


guitar. 

“I first got connected with 
Ronnie Hawkins (the rocking 
hillbilly with whom Robertson 
and all the current members 


jomeien are all different. They 
Eric Clapton Dr Jonn 





In its review of “The Last 
Waltz,” Time magazine said 
Robertson stole the show 
egy a galaxy of more famil- 
ar stars such as Joni 
Mitchel 


Bob Dylan and Neil 
Diamond. “Robertson,” Time 
said, exudes “sex and charm 
on screen (in a way) that can 
be matched by only a few 


le of — ‘Someone Like anon ensemble “the movie stars.” 
etree icant | Mapertaie aad teens then 
” A . ? 
ps M capitalized on their under- sempration 
A Song Comes Out gound fame in 1968 by releas- bles Robertson tempted by 
‘ 
Asked how he went about ing an album called “Music Sere bene ettered pee 


parts in films since 

“The Last Waltz,’ he sai 
“But I never really thought 
about it, about going into act- 


OLTIMO 


pcs 


come in different ways. Some _ Now, with 18 years of tour- 

Neil Diamond Poul Betterion! of them I compose alone on ing behind them and more ing. I Steet i at tiked, 

Poy beh Ronnie Hawkins the piano, others come out of recording work to Come, The he an y i : Un fim ci MARTIN SCORSESE 

NellYoung, _—=Ringo Starr collaborating with the other Band can boast of a greater film that was right, I might rei 

EmmylouHanis RON Wood guys. At that particular mo- longevity than any other 49 it, but I'm not looking for Ultimo Valzer 

Van Morison ment, something works out, sroup still functioning in the Some new career or anything. (The Last Waltz) 

The Staples ItBecame and a song comes out. rock ’n' roll world. “Tye been a film buff for a Inizia come 

— =  @ Celebration ie always felt a little too al tie pond each other long time, and it was a real (pe Dr. John 
( 4 i ee ae ment of making ag education working with Marty un Concer 10... Noe imc ibe Muddy Waters 
“Tve always had the feeling ether really is why we've 1p busines thiaking 1 can ar oe Bob Dylan Paul lable 
A MARTIN SCORSESE Film that it might inhibit me to Stayed together so long,” Rob- rect a film. Ev wants The Ban Joni Mitchel) Ronnie Hawkins 
ertson erybody he Band R St 
iiat-d hea elir4 stud I have said during his Atlanta t direct films. I'm more cer naae Neil Young ave ees eli 
no idea at all what I'm doing. visit. “Each of us could do interested in the writing side Levon Heim Emmylou Harri Ron Wood 
A comes, and I want something the others couldn't  o¢ jt, of taking something out Garth Hudson ‘) hes welt 
to follow it through. So I don't 40. It wasn’t a big chore to Of ‘mid-air, something “that ee aie sceiee Divent 
SUT me” | Want to look too closely, to be hold it together. It just came doesn’t exist and making it Robbie Robertson The Staples eee ta 
eagle too careful or to over-intellee- natural. mr una Celebrazione 
MICHAEL CHAPMAN LASZLO KOVACS, ASC. and VILMOS Z31GMOND, A.S.C tualize it, or it inhibit ‘ > 
the inspiration that Eeought it. Best Music “I might be interested in Direttore delle Scenogratie —Produttore Esecutivo —~Prodoto da Ditetto da 
“Most of are “We never worried about scoring a film sometime,” en ee ee ns Cones 
DO DOLBY STEREO [iiss eminem moms mies) YP United Artists musical storytelling,” - having a hit single or any- Robertson said. “They asked DODOLBY STEREO — ‘ff ted Arteste Europa Inc. 

son said. “You could call thing. We never thought about us to do the soundtrack for \ tse 08th amet (EA Babe wlonst: wi 
some of the albums song that too much at all. We did- ‘Easy Rider,’ but in the time 
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..1n Which 
Robbie Robertson 


Becomes a 


Matinee Idol, 





- ATE ONE AFTER- 
noon at Martin Scorsese's 
house, Robbie Robertson 
greeted the day with a hang- 
over and a ghoulish laugh. 
Tall, thin and pale, he 

propped himself up with cigarettes and cof- 

fee. Beneath the blear and sleep was a 

dramatic countenance—the sullen eyelids 

and confident grin of the man holding 
cards. His voice sounded like a coal car 
rolling out of the mines; it sounded like 

a lot of years. “It’s just a too-much-fun 

headache,” he said. 

Many afternoons of late he has awak- 
ened at the movie director's house. It’s been 
a regular bachelor pad since their mar- 
tiages broke up. They have spent a year of 
nights working on their movie, The Last 
Waltz. Robertson, guitarist and songwriter 
for the Band, is now a movie producer. He 
comes off well in the picture, of course. 
Smashing, even. A potential matinee idol. 
Some United Artists executives saw the 
first footage and immediately offered him 
second lead behind Sylvester Stallone in 
EI.S.T. He bowed out. 

Scorsese's is an unassuming house, 
perched over a valley; ominous movie post- 
ers are framed everywhere (Robert Donat 
is billed in the bathroom as “Phantom 
Lover or Evil Genius?’’), Robertson was 
getting a crash course on movies from 
Scorsese, who once taught film in college. 
Stacked in the corner were sixteen-milli- 
meter prints of art movies and tough-guy 
flicks. Plus this: Cream’s Farewell Concert 





film. They'd kepr a lot of nights together. 


For years Scorsese has kept rock & roll 
hours—or was it grave robbers’ hours? 
After suffering his own last waltzes last 
year and savoring naught but the dregs of 
gossip and unappreciative reviews, Scor- 
sese spent many, many frazzled, sleepless 
nights waiting for dawn and watching the 
all-night movies turn into kiddie programs. 
As for starting up his next movie, Raging 
Bull, he felt only “terror?” and would con- 
tinue to feel so until the first screenings of 
Last Waltz proved that he'd had good 
instincts after all. So it was worth those 
till-dawn sessions at sound labs that ran 
up much of this movie's $1.5 million cost. 

Scorsese and Robertson are the same 
age and boast thar they grew up on the 
same jukeboxes. Both seem to have a 
strong sense of destiny. Both embrace the 
romance of a dangerous life. Like delin- 
quent saints, they offer their work to the 
audience as a hard-boiled religious experi- 
ence. Robertson knows how to unpeel a 
poetic phrase, but Scorsese, with his knack 
for bloodcurdling declarations, can make 
any can-of-beans act seem like a curtain 
scene at the opera. (Scorsese: “Robbie tells 
me when he gets out there and does a song, 
it’s Itke a round in a prizefight. Of course, 
my next film is about a prizefighter, Jake 


Mlartin Scorsese (top) and 
Robbie Robertson; waltzing 
celebrities Neil Diamond, Joni 
Mitchell, Neil Young. Danko, 
Morrison, Dylan. Robertson 


LaMotta. And I feel everything I do is like 
a round in a prizefight, whether it’s a con- 
versation, a film, or—you know?”’) 

In Robertson’s opinion, this $1.5 million, 
year-and-a-half-long production was more 
than a Thanksgiving Day concert at Win- 
terland, cracking the hymnbooks with wise 
and famous cronies like Muddy Waters, 
Joni Mitchell, Neil Young, Paul Butter- 
field, Van Morrison and Neil Diamond. It 
was kissing the road goodbye. It was 
removing your hat and taking stock. 

“We just didn’t know the next time when 
people like this were gonna get together, 
for whatever reason,” Robertson explained 
earnestly. “I was a little nervous about let- 
ting it slip by.” 

As the cast of supporting characters 
grew, so did Robertson's original concept 
of a home movie, until he figured he had to 
enlist a real filmmaker. Rock music on film 
he had seen before, and it was all “Horri- 
ble.... That's another reason to do this. I 
watched music on television and in movies, 
and I asked myself, ‘Is this the line of work 
I’m in?’ Because if it is, I find it embarrass- 
ing, obndxious and very poorly done—so less 
than listening to music in my imagination.” 

Scorsese he'd met years before when his 
old company manager, Jonathan Taplin, 
produced Mean Streets, a street-punk 
dratna orchestrated by a jukebox. Scorsese 
had just escaped a grueling, twenty-two- 
week shoot on Nen York, New York and was 
living on nerves and smelling salts. 

“T hit on him at the worst possible time,” 
grinned Robertson. “He had the play thing 
coming up [directing Liza Minnelli in The 
Act |, then the little film he was going to do 
with Steve Prince [An American Boy]. I just 
told him what was going to happen, and he 
said, ‘Holy Jesus!’ I told him, ‘I realize 
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Robertson, Mitchell: kissing 
the road goodbye, remov- 
ing your hat, taking stock. 





you're in a bind; if there were anybody else, 
I'd ask them. I have to come to you. He 
said, ‘I can’t afford to pass it by’ There was 
no ‘Let me think it over’ It was “When do 
we start?” 

“Te was such a relief to do it with him, 
since he was already ninety percent there. 
He knows the music as well as I know it. 
Obscure songs on the fourth album, fifth 
song on the second side—he knows the 
words to the third verse.” 

Instead of the usual rock movie crew 
with hand-held sixteen-millimeter cam- 
eras, they called out Hollywood's best tech- 
nicians, a full complement of wide-screen 
professionals headed by cameraman 
Michael Chapman, who lit up some of the 
interview scenes like outtakes from Taxi 
Driver, his last movie with Scorsese. The 
Winterland stage was dressed up like an 
antebellum ballroom, and on the sidelines 
was a recording engineer. It was enough 
hoopla to make some guests nervous, and 
some ask what to wear. 

One guest wore an indecently large 
lump of coke in his nostril, and the picture 
had to be doctored to remove the cocaine 
booger. He will remain nameless here, 
because you'd only miss his number for 
staring at his nose. 

Dr. John, on the other hand, wore a 
smoking jacket, beret and pink bow tie. He 
looked like Dizzy Gillespie’s valet. His 
“Such a Night” was very friendly, and you 
could feel it. 


One staggering aspect of the concert 
footage is that the viewer feels as privy to 
the onstage emotions as any musician 
there. The big-time cameras picked up all 
the looks, eyes and glances. The coverage 
is nearly perfect and puts to shame all those 
murky rock movies of the past that showed, 
for instance, guitarists writhing to solos 
from another part of the soundtrack. 
When he was an editor on Woodstock, 
Scorsese became known as the “King of 
the Triple Screen.” But The Last Waltz 
doesn’t need any fancy montages. He 
worked with a 150-page script and had the 
lighting cued almost to the chord changes. 
The sound, laid down on a full studio 
twenty-four-track machine, was mixed by 
Rob Fraboni onto four-track Dolby stereo 
sound for the theaters and sets a new stand- 
ard. It’s nice to have the new sound tech- 
nology used for something more than a 
calamity movie. 

Future rock moviemakers will have to 
duplicate this extraordinary sound quality, 
but even if they use more cameras than on 
Ben-Hur and round up more stars than 
there are in heaven, they would still have to 
find the emotional pitch that makes this one 
an inspiring farewell goombah. 

Tt is balanced by just enough interview- 
ing, backstage and in the Band’s rehearsal 
clubhouse, Shangri-La. Garth Hudson 
remains the enigmatic forehead—hasn’t he 
always looked like a 1949 Hudson? Rich- 
ard Manuel sounds like a rumble in the 
alley. Robertson stands ready to mop up 
any comers, even Clapton. 

Scorsese took them to a movie sound 
stage for a few numbers—“The Weight,” 
with the Staple Singers, and “Evangeline,” 
with Emmylou Harris—to fully unleash the 
snaking cameras, just as he'd been doing all 
those months on New York, New York. 
Scorsese came to admit that his big-band 
picture is really a prelude to the rock pic- 
ture. Both pictures move from gritty real- 
ism to sound-stage gloss, and it is the grit 
that is memorable. 

Onstage with Ronnie Hawkins, they are 
relaxed as hell; Hawkins acts as if Robbie’s 
guitar solo is so hot that he has to fan it with 
his cowboy hat. Robertson recounts the 
Hawkins promise upon their first partner- 
ship: they wouldn’t get much pay, but they 
would get more pussy than Frank Sinatra. 
Later, Richard Manuel reveals that, as far 
as women went, he just wanted to break 
even. 

Closing with Dylan, the Band does not 
look so relaxed. Dylan, shrouded in a white 
hat and curls, sings “Forever Young” and 
with scant warning, drifts into “Baby Let 
Me Follow You Down.” It sounds less 
a lover’s plea than a call for bruises and 
pillage. 

There was in fact some cantankerous- 
ness about The Last Waltz from Dylan—a 
man who likes to control all that he 
touches—as to whether he gave his permis- 
sion to be in any film. He did not want to 
compete with his own movie, Renaldo & 
Clara, a tour fantasia shot in a style that 
harkens back to the rough cuts of the Six- 
ties. (In the Hollywood movie he comes off 
as a clouded phantom; in his own movie 
he’s rather splotchy.) The argument 
seemed to be that he wanted his own movie, 
distributed by his brother in Minnesota, to 
hit first in certain cites. 

But after all, it was Dylan who took 
them at the midpoint of their sixteen-year 
career and put them on wheels of fire. With 
this crowd the land of Woodstock became 


holy turf. Dylan’s old manager, Albert _ 


Grossman, took the Band, secluded in a big 
pink house after eight years of barhopping, 
and made sure their noble and enigmatic 
reentry into public life. 

However, the release of Music from Big 
Pink in 1968 aroused only a few piddling 
tour offers. Then bassist Rick Danko 
broke his neck, and in the healing time the 
Band's reputation was spread by the likes of 
Eric Clapton and George Harrison. So 
when Bill Graham corralled them at Win- 
terland in April of 1969, it was hailed as a 
second coming. 

They played the Woodstock festival 
(“Looking at the audience,” Robertson 
remembers, “was like looking into purga- 
tory”), but were not in the resultant film 
because Grossman had ruled against any 
cameras within spitting distance of their 
stage. 

“Albert enjoyed saying no, too. We 
kinda followed his instincts. We were never 
that out front in telling people how we felt 
about it. It wasn’t our business. But with 
Marty we were able to do it.” 

With Marty they made shiny their last 
stand. But Robertson gets just a little testy 
in explaining that this was no plate-throw- 
ing divorce case: 

“For us, it was a much bigger decision 
than that. We weren't moving apart at all. 
Bur this thing—we'd spent half our lives on 
the road. Half our lives.” A significant look 
appeared beneath the droopy eyelids. “I 
mean, our whole upbringing. Evex;thing— 
the rules, the street—that’s where we got it 
from. We felt like a debt, a very warm spot. 
We felt it was incredibly cruel and danger- 
ous, something that could eventually just 
call your number.” He suddenly snapped 
his fingers. “We had come to a point: we 
could tell something was going to happen. 
Something wrong. Something.... And this 
isn’t talking about the guys individually, 
this is talking about the Band as a train 
itself. Ir was us, saying goodbye to the 
road. : 

“You could say, “Big deal, saying good- 
bye to the road’ For us, it was a big 
thing. Sixteen years.” Confidential voice: 
“Goodbye to anything after sixteen years is 
strong... 

“This could be a gloomy situation. We 
could just not say anything. Or, we could 
do it like a New Orleans funeral. But peo- 
ple can’t resist the soap-opera element. 
‘Saying goodbye to the road, New Orleans 
funeral’—it all sounds romantic. But it 
doesn’t give you that People magazine satts- 
faction: “The dirt—let’s get some dirt on 
it.” 

Okay, I said. Let's go all the way. You 
could break up in the manner of Sam & 
Dave, amid hairy stories of backstage 
knife fights. 

Robertson seemed interested. “I 
thought about it already. Sam & Dave. It’s 
either Sam & Dave or the Mills Brothers. 
We just don’t want to be our there until 
people say, ‘Listen, we've heard you a mil- 
lion times. You're old men, go home. ” 

Robertson lit up another cigarette. “ You 
know, the story behind The Last Waltz is 
frightening. It’s all a coincidence, but ... 
many, many last waltzes within The Last 
Waltz. I feel like getting this project done 
with.” 

More than that he wouldn’r say. He 
offered a painful grimace and a laugh that 
could’ve been a bowling ball rolling around 
in a hollow washtub. He sure had a stylish 
way with that cigarette. Even Bette Davis 
would ask for lessons. 
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©The Last Waltz’ blends con- 
cert and sound stage footage 
with director Martin Scor- 
sese’s interviews with mem- 
bers of the Band. They dis- 
cuss the group’s history, 
including its early-Sixties 
beginnings as the Hawks, 
backup band for rockabilly 
trouper Ronnie Hawkins. 
Robert Palmer played saxo- 
phone in many of the same 
Southern clubs as the Hawks 
and relived that era with 
Robbie Robertson as work on 
‘The Last Waltz’ was being 
completed. 
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HE LONG BLACK 
Cadillac ground to a stop in 
the Delta Supper Club's 
dusty parking lot and gave a 
shudder, as if it were glad to 
be rid of the weight of the 
trailer it was pulling. The six young men 
who got out, squinting in the bright 
Arkansas sun, were dressed for the road, in 
blue jeans and plaid or cowboy shirts. The 
older one, Ronnie Hawkins, was in his late 
twenties, beefy, filling his tight clothes, his 
hair teased and greased with a spit curl 
hanging down over his forehead. The 
others were kids in their late teens, gangly, 
miming the by-now-ritualized attitudes 
rock & roll cool. They looked around at 
the West Helena afternoon for a minute, 
sizing up two locals who were giving them 
the eye from a weather-beaten Chevy 
pickup truck, and then Hawkins led them 
into the club and over to the bar, not to 
drink, though they could hold their own at 
thar, but to look. 

Ronnie felt along the wooden bar until 
he found a jagged seam. “Well boys,” he 
said in his rangy Ozark drawl, “here it is.” 
The seam ran all the way down the bar and 
all the way through the thick wood. Ic 
seems that one night a Billy Bob or Jimmy 
Lee from the country around Helena had 
gotten into a fight and been evicted from 
the establishment. Being smashed on rot- 
gut whiskey and not about to take that kind 
of treatment, he stumbled to the back of his 
pickup, pulled out his chain saw, burst 
through the front door of the club and let 
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the thing rip. All the good old boys went 
scrambling out the windows and the door, 
but Billy Bob didn’t even see them. He just 
went straight for the bar, lowered that 
whirring blade, and sawed the bar in two. 
That was the genesis of the famous chain- 
saw story, which musicians all over the 
South heard and told, even if they didn’t 
believe it. “Yep,” said Hawkins, almost 
reverently, “this is where it happened. See, 
here’s where they glued it back together.” 
It was 1961, and Robbie Robertson, 
whod replaced Fred Carter Jr. as lead gui- 
tarist in Hawkins’ backup band, the 
Hawks, just a few months earlier, was still 
walking around this fabled country in a 
daze. He was seventeen, but he'd been 
around, playing rock & roll in his native 
Toronto since he was thirteen, writing a 
couple of hot tunes and going to New York 
when he was fifteen to watch Hawkins re- 
cord them, getting that call when he was 
sixteen—“We need us a guitar player, 
come on down”—and riding a Greyhound 
from Toronto all the way down to Fayette - 
ville and then to West Helena, on the 
Mississippi River, smack in the middle of 
the delta. It was blues country. Those grav- 


Robbie Robertson (left) was 
the first Canadian to join the 
Hawks; Rick Danko (above), 
smitten by rock & roll in his 
early teens, was the second. 
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elly voiced singers and storming black 
metal guitarists Robbie had been hearing 
on the radio, on clear Toronto nights when 
he could pull in John R’s show on WLAC 
from Nashville, actually stalked these dark 
bottom lands, cypress swamps, clusters of 
board and tar-paper croppers’ shacks and 
cotton fields baking in the sun. 

Robbie knew the music; along with 
James Burton, Dale Hawkins, Roy 
Buchanan and a few other punks, he was 
one of a handful of white guitarists who 
were playing it. Bur the music was one 
thing; the place was something else. Levon 
Helm, the intense, wiry drummer who was 

to initiate him into its mysteries, met him at 
the Helena bus station and took him out to 
the Helm farmhouse, which was built on 
stilts to keep it dry during spring floods 
when the Big Muddy overran its banks. 
Levon’s dad, a cotton farmer, told tales that 
made them split their sides laughing, and 
his mother cooked food that made them 
split their sides eating. Later, with Levon at 
the wheel, Robbie had a look at the town. 
There were black folks everywhere—he 
could remember seeing only a few in his 
entire life—and even the white folks talked 
like them, in a thick, rolling Afro-English 
that came out as heavy and sweet as molas- 
ses but could turn as acrid as turpentine if 
your accent or behavior were strange. 


By the time Robbie had been with the 
Hawks a few months, the original Arkan- 
sans, except for Levon, had been replaced 
by Canadians. Earnest young Rick Danko, 
who knew some country fiddle and man- 
dolin but had been smitten by rock & roll 
fever when he was in his early teens in the 
Canadian tobacco belt, was first. Thencame 
Richard Manuel, a smoky-voiced screamer 
and master of the art of rhythm piano. “The 
piano was used asa rhythm instrument, with 
solos on organ or guitar or sax,” Robbie 
explains. “So when you stopped playing 
rhythm to play a solo, the rhythm wouldn't 
drop out—the piano was still holding it.” 
The last to join was Garth Hudson, whod 
been classically trained and agreed to come 
only after the others promised him a token 
fee in exchange for regular lessons in music 
theory and harmony. It seemed to satisfy his 
parents, who imagined a different kind of 
musical career for their son. 

The musical director was Levon, whod 
come to the Hawks froma Helena group 
called the Jungle Bush Beaters and liked his 
rock & roll hard and raw. Hawkins had had 
some hits in the brash rockabilly vein of the 
late Fifties and early Sixties—“Odessa,” 
“Mary Lou”—and liked Levon's style, but 
by 1961 or 62 there were changes in the air. 
The band added saxophonist Jerry Pen- 
found so it could play soul tunes like Bobby 
Blue Bland’s “Turn On Your Lovelight.” 
With Garth on organ they sported two 
keyboards and a sax; with Garth on sax they 
had a soul band’s horn section. And despite 
his classical training, Garth developed a 
saxophone style in the classic mold. Even 
today, he will tell you that the art of rock & 


roll saxophone playing was all but lost in the 


late Fifties and the early Sixties with the 
introduction of the Otto Link metal mouth- 
piece and the arrival of King Curtis and 
Boots Randolph and their strangled, 
chicken-clucking sound. 

When the music got a little too far out 
for Ronnie’s ear,’ Robbie remembers, “or 
he couldn't tell when to come in singing, he 
would tell us that nobody but Thelonious 
Monk could understand what we were 


playing. Bur the big thing with him was that. 
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he made us rehearse and practice a lot. 
Often we would go and play until one a.m. 
and then rehearse until four. And I prac- 
ticed incessantly; I could go for it until my 
fingers were just raw. I was interested in 
doing what those other people couldn’t do; 
I really wanted to be good.” 

They all drove from gig to gig in the 
Cadillac, with their equipment in the 
trailer. The circuit extended from Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi and Tennessee up 
through Missouri. Then there was the 
Canadian part: Toronto and out into 
Ontario. Sometimes they would drive 
hundreds of miles, from warm, almost 
tropical weather into sheets of freezing rain 
or snow. Levon remembers Hawkins look- 
ing out at an icy Canadian landscape from 
the speeding Caddy, turning to him gravely 
and saying, “Son, it’s as cold out there as an 
accountant's heart.” | 

But Arkansas, Ronnie’s and Levon's 
home state, was their headquarters and 
prime stomping ground. Across its length 





Levon Helm was the Hawks’ 
only remaining Arkansan. 


and breadth they were legends, and not just 
for their music. Local bands did copy their 
arrangements note for note, and budding 
guitarists got both their kicks and their 
licks from catching Robbie at national 
guard armory dances or country road- 
houses. “But the Hawks could eat and pop 
pills and fuck with the best of ’em,” 
remembers a veteran Arkansas rocker. 
“Ronnie knew every whore between Hel- 
ena and Toronto.” 

The lifestyle was decidedly fast. In cen- 
tral Arkansas, for example, they often 
played the Club 70, a big barn of a place 
just off the two-lane blacktop of highway 
70 between the Little Rock city limits and 
the Jacksonville air force base. There was a 
brisk business in amphetamines in the 
parking lot. To get into the club you had to 
get past a bouncer who sat in a little 
glassed-in booth under a blue light, check- 
ing IDs. Sometimes a local with his T-shirt 
sleeves rolled up to his shoulders would sit 
down in front of the bandstand, chug-a-lug 
a quart of vodka, chug down a quart of beer 
for a chaser and dare anybody to start a 
fight. Sometimes a gang of tough Yankee 
slum kids from the air base would mock the 
Arkansas Razorback cheer, “Sooiee Pigs,” 
by yelling “Soooieee, Pigshit;’ and then 
there would be real trouble: chairs and 
tables flying, bottles breaking, black eyes 
and more money out of the till to pay off 
the cops. After a night of that, the Hawks 
would pack, get in their Caddy and drive 
up into the Ozarks to Fayettevillé, Razor- 
back Valhalla, where they sometimes had 
to wade across a floor that was literally 
knee-deep in beer cans in order to get to 
the stage. Mostly, though, they played 
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Garth Hudson gave lessons in 
musical theory and harmony. 


roadhouses. “You'd just be driving along,” 
says Robbie, “and there'd be this place, out 
on the road somewhere. At night people 
would come from all around, it would be 
packed. You could tell by looking at it that 
it was only gonna be there for a short while, 
that somebody was gonna torch it at any 
given moment. It happened a lot. We'd play 
in a club and go back a year later and they'd 
have burnt it down and built a new one.” 

The Hawks split from Ronnie Hawkins 
in 1963 and worked for a time under 
Levon’s feisty, determined leadership. And 
they almost became Sonny Boy William- 
son’s backup band instead of Bob Dylan's 
in the mid-Sixties. 

‘We were in West Helena, just hanging 
out and talking about the music;’ says Rob- 
bie. “Levon had grown up listening to 
Sonny Boy on King Biscuit Time [broad- 
cast over KFFA radio in Helena] and we 
thought about him and said, maybe he’s 
here. So we went down to the holler— 
Levon knew where everything was—and we 
asked some people if Sonny Boy was 
around. They said, ‘Yeah, he’s playing 
down at the cafe? We went down and there 
he was, a big tall man in a bowler hat, white 
hair and a white goatee, wearing a suit he'd 
had made in England that was gray on one 
side and black on the other, and the reverse 
on the back. He looked kind of...fine. 

“Levon introduced himself and said, 
‘Can we go somewhere to play some mu- 
sic?’ Sonny Boy took us to these friends of 
his, this woman had a place where she sold 
bootleg corn liquor. Well, that stuff is outra- 
geous. We got drunk, drunk, and we all 
played. Man, he played the harmonica 
inside out. He'd put the whole thing inside 
his mouth and play it. I kept noticing him 
spitting in this can. I thought maybe he was 
chewing tobacco. I was wandering around 
at one point and I looked in the can and it 
was blood, he was spitting blood. It was a 
gruesome sight, and I wasso drunk... 


“Things got a little weird there. There 
were all these young guys around trying to 
hustle us, and they were afraid of Sonny 
Boy—he was the only legend around the 
neighborhood, and it was also a known fact 
that if you fucked with him he would cut 
you. But eventually there were just too 
many people. So we all left and smuggled 
him into our motel—they didn’ allow black 
people in there, you understand—and we 
just played and played, and he couldn't 


_ believe it. He'd been to England and played 


with the Yardbirds and some other groups, 
and he told us, “They're awful. They want 
to play the blues so bad and they play it so 
bad....” Anyway, we really got on, and we 
made all these plans, things we were gonna 
do together. Then we went to play in New 
Jersey and we got this letter from Sonny 
Boy’s manager or whoever he was, saying 
that he had passed. Tuberculosis.” 

Levon and the Hawks didn’t spend all 
their time in the South, not by a long shot. 
They would play in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania and pop into New York to see 
some of the Brill Building songwriter types 
they'd met when they recorded there with 
Hawkins: Neil Diamond, Doc Pomus, 
Leiber and Stoller. They spent some time 
in Chicago, where they got to know Paul 
Butterfield and Mike Bloomfield and went 
with them to blues clubs on the South Side. 
They gigged regularly in Canada. It was on 
one of their northern swings that they met 
John Hammond Jr. Hammond and Mary 
Martin, who worked in Albert Grossman's 





Richard Manuel, smoky- 
voiced master of the piano. 





office and knew a lot of Canadian musi- 
cians, both told Bob Dylan about them. 

"Dylan called when they were working 
in New Jersey,” says Jonathan Taplin, who 
was the Band’s company manager from 
1968 to 1971 but knew their music much 
earlier. “Evid=ntly, he went down to listen 
to them, returned to New York and called 
up Levon. He asked if they'd like to play 
with him at the Hollywood Bowl and at 
Forest Hills Stadium. And Levon’s reply 
was, ‘Who else is on the bill?’ Because they 
were just beginning to hear ‘Like a Rolling 
Stone’ on the radio. They never bought 
albums, they just listened to the radio, so 
they had no idea how big Bob was. The way 
it ended up, just Levon and Robbie went to 
the Forest Hills gig, and Dylan got Harvey 
Brooks and Al Kooper to play bass and 
organ. See, Levon and Robbie wanted to be 
sure that hed really sold out these big 
places.... Then they got the other three 
guys to come on up.” 

"We'd heard a couple of his records and 
we knew he was really good,” Robbie says 
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The Big Pink years: they 
were no longer the Hawks, a 
band. They were the Band. 


of Dylan, “but we were a rock & roll band. 
We didn’t play his kind of music, we just 
appreciated it in the same way you would 
listen to Big Bill Broonzy and appreciate it. 
But once he started wanting to change his 
music, it was an interesting challenge. Ir 
was easy to play with him, but it was hard 
getting everybody to play with him at the 
same time because he would break meter, 
and all of a sudden you wouldn’t know 
where you were, you'd get mixed up. 
Sometimes we didn’t know if we were play- 
ing great music or nonsense. A lot of it had 
to do with....Well, it was a strange experi- 
ence, going around the world in a private 
plane and getting booed. An interesting 
way to make a living, but definitely strange. 
Everybody was telling Bob to get rid of us, 
that we were sent from the devil and pur- 
ting this dirty, vulgar music on a pure folk- 
loric tradition. That's what the attitude 
was. And then everybody just forgot about 
that and accepted the whole thing as if it 
had always been accepted.” 

When Dylan’s first electric tour hit 
Memphis—Highway 61 was on everyone's 
turntable; Blonde on Blonde was still several 
months in the furure—some of the 
Arkansas rockers, hearing that this new kid 
Dylan was playing with the Hawks, drove 
up along the twisting delta highway to see 
them. It was an unforgettable show. Dylan 
did the first part unaccompanied, introduc- 
ing “Visions of Johanna” and driving 
everybody half crazy with lines like “the 
ghost of electricity howled in the bones of 
her face.” Then he brought out the Hawks, 
who looked pretty much like they'd always 
looked, street casual, not too much hair, 
jeans, old sports jackets. The music was 
loud, intense, possessed. Robbie played 
wrenching solos from back near Levon’s 
drums, hardly moving a muscle. Dylan, 


playing rhythm, mimed the throes of a 
convulsion whenever Robbie tore into a 
break, and everybody but the Arkies 
thought he was soloing. 

Jonathan Taplin caught the group later 
in that same 1965 tour. “It was astonish- 
ing,” he remembers. “They were louder 
than any band I'd ever heard. At that time, 
there was nothing like it. As it went on, into 
1966, they got even more daring. I have live 
tapes from England with Robbie playing 
outrageous high-note blues guitar. No- 
body was playing like that. Then, when 
everybody else gor into that kind of style, 
he began to look for a new sound, a more 
delicate, less bluesy kind of thing. He's just 
a killer musician. On that record he made 
with John Hammond in 1964, they had 
Robbie playing the guitar and Mike 
Bloomfield on piano. I mean, it was obvious 
who was the better player then. But you 
know, they’re all killer players. The funny 
thing is, when they became the Band, they 
constantly tried to play down solos, musi- 
cianship, that kind of thing, in order to be 
an ensemble, when in fact they were the 
best solo players in the music at that time. 
Whenever there would be a jam session, 
Garth was a far better organ player than 
anybody, and Robbie, when he'd get 
together with other guitar players, would 
amaze everybody with his rides.” 

Taplin was going to Princeton and act- 
ing as road manager for the Jim Kweskin 
Jug Band, another Albert Grossman act, 
when he met the Band. Dylan was in seclu- 
sion following his motorcycle accident, but 
they all were seeing a lot of each other in 
Woodstock, getting together, trading 
songs, making the recordings thar later 
surfaced as The Basement Tapes. “By then,” 
says Robbie, “the give-and-take was an 
everyday procedure, whether we were trav- 
eling around the world or hanging our in 
somebody's kitchen. It was an education 
for all of us, and it was fun.” You can hear a 
strong mutual fascination on The Basement 
Tapes. Dylan, the urban-folkie-rurned- 
rocker, found in the Hawks a direct con- 
nection with the roots of rock—blues, 


country, rockabilly—and the Band found in 
Dylan a new understanding of what rock 
could become. Robbie was writing songs 
again. “Bob taught me a certain liberty,” he 
says. “How to tell a story in a short form 
without necessarily having to go from point 
A to point B. I mean, he broke down a 
whole lot of the tradition of songwriting 
right before my very eyes. With all the 
rules broken, you could go ahead and tell 
the truth without having to do some kind of 
fancy dance. But I was never too hot for the 
messages and the poetry, that side of it, 
because I just didn’t come out of thar 
school. I never thought Iwas writing 
poetry; they were songs.” 

The songs Robbie ended up writing 
came out steeped in the South's bottom 
lands and shacks and cotton fields, steeped 
in the Baptist and Holy Roller churches 
where folks in the throes of religious hyste- 
ria invented the duck walk and all the other 
classic rock & roll moves. During the first 
months in Woodstock the songs had come 
slowly, and maybe that was because Levon, 
whod tired of the road shortly before 
Dylan's European tour and gone back to 
the South, wasn’t with them. They 
recorded a lot of the music on The Basement 
Tapes without him, but they found thar they 
needed that razorback spirit and never-say- 
die Confederate orneriness to be a real 
band. When Levon rejoined them and sunk 
roots in Woodstock—today he is the only 
member who still lives there—the transfor- 
mation was complete. They were no longer 
the Hawks,a band; they were the Band. 

Taplin helped the Band move into 
Sammy Davis Jr’s old house in Hollywood 
to record their second album in the winter 
of 1968. They built a makeshift recording 
studio in the pool house, where Levon lived 
for the duration of the sessions. Once the 
place was set up, Jonathan went back to 
finish at Princeton. When he returned, the 
Band sat him down and played him “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down.” 

“Te was May,” he says, “and they'd just 
finished it the night before. They said ir’d 


come out fast and hard and clean. It was 
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just the most moving experience I'd had for, 
God, I don’t know how long. Because for 
me, being a Northern liberal kid whod 
been involved in the civil-rights movement 
and had a whole attitude toward the South, 
well, I loved the music but I didn’t under- 
stand where white Southerners were com- 
ing from. And to have ir all in just three and 
a half minutes, the sense of dignity and 
place and tradition, all those things.... Well, 
the next day, after I'd recovered, I went to 
Robbie and asked him, ‘How did that come 
out of you?’ And he just said that from 
being with Levon so long in his life and 
being in that place at that time .... It was 
so inside him that he wanted to write that 
song right at Levon, to let him know how 
much those things meant to him.” 

To the world ar large, Music from Big 
Pink and The Band were the remarkable 
beginnings of a remarkable new group. In 
reality, they were the crowning fruition of a 
career that had spanned almost a decade. 
Of all the rock groups making music dur- 
ing those heady years, the Band was the 
one that was most in touch with the music’s 
history and its heartland, the one thar real- 
ized most clearly how inseparably music, 
past and place were linked. After they com- 
pleted the second album, they went out on 
their first tour as the Band, a tour thar has 
been chronicled elsewhere, most notably in 
Greil Marcus’ book, Mystery Train, and, 
perhaps, in some of the lyrics on the Band's 
third album, the aptly titled Stage Fright. 
When one suggests to Robbie Robertson 
that the tour really was the beginning of a 
new ball game, he nods his head. “You're 
right. For us it was, anyway. The first two 
albums were really like the fulfillment of 
something.” 

Cur to Los Angeles, early 1978. Robbie 
is in his small office on the MGM movie lor, 
taking care of detail work, fulfilling his 
responsibilities as producer of Martin 
Scorsese’s The Last Waltz. In the office next 
door, Jonathan Taplin, who went on from 
his work with the Band to produce Scor- 
sese’s Mean Streets, is serving as the new 
film’s executive producer. “The road didn’t 
really change that much,” Robbie says over 
a Styrofoam cup of coffee and a chain of 
cigarettes, “just different-class hotels, dif- 
ferent-class transportation. I guess the first 
stage could have been more deadly just in 
terms of how physically dangerous it was. 
Thessecond stage was dangerous too, but 
more on a head level. It really was kind of a 
mindfuck.” And se is the movie. All those 
faces from the early days, the period with 
Dylan, the second stage. The energy in the 
music and its weathered, lived-in quality— 
every phrase, every note sighs from sixteen 
years on the road—are almost too intense. 
“We would watch the footage and nor be 
able to watch it again for a day and a half,’ 
Scorsese said the night before. “We would 
come home drained.” 

The important thing is that the Band 
didn’t go down in a plane crash or on the 
highway, or down in spirits and chemicals 
like so many of their contemporaries. They 
flirted with the edge, some members more 
hungrily than others, but in the end they set 
a date for their demise as a touring unit, 
arranged for it to take place where they 
played their first engagement as the Band, 
threw a party instead of a wake, got to do 
some of their favorite songs one last time 
with their favorite artists and friends, 
and captured the whole thing for their 
grandchildren.How many other rock & roll 
bands have been able to say as much? 





Cash Box/January 8, 1977 
... With the last Band Lp in Capitol’s 
hands, word has it that it’s renegotiation time. And, as of yet, no jabel has made a deal for 
the “Last Waltz” tapes, although Rick Danko to/d Points West, “We've gotten some pretty (Te PANT 
good offers." No matter what happens with Capitol, those live concert tapes, barring label THE BAND] 


infighting over the various acts, are a definitely powerfu! bargaining too/.. . AS 
AST 
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RECORDS INC. ("Company") on the one hand, and UNUE ween eH BROS: 
DANKO). LEVON HELM, ERIC GARIN HUDGON and RIGID MAMEL (Jointly ob em 
*Artists”") on the other. Y Ue 
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AGREEMENT dated April 25 , 1977, by 1 ) 
( 
3 
“Ree ’ 


“SS 
i. Company engages Artists’ exclusive sery at, ahi kt 
artists, as well as Artists’ services as the chomenear : 
masters hereunder. Such services shall commence om the date hereof and 
continue until one hundred twenty (120) days after Artists shall have 
Gelivered six (6) “albums” (as herein defined) (in addition to “The 
Last Waltz” album and up to two (2) "“Sest Of" albums as hereinafter 
Provided for) to Company pursuant to the terms and conditions sonts 
he ‘in, but in no event less than five (5) years Crom the date here 
“{"initial period"}. Artists hereby grant to Company two (2) separat 
“Consecutive and irrevocable options to renew this Ag nt, such 
‘ periods to commence consecutively upon the expiration of t 
eceding period (as the same may have been extended or suspended) 
On 411 of the same terms and conditions of the intial period exes ta 
e ise specifically set forth herein, and except that Artists shall 
saver one (1) album to Company during each option pe: 
ny Stel) have exercised its option, The first op 
noe until ge eae months following the ee eae ° 
4 ered by Artists to Company during 6 period, and Ar 
iver Guch album no later than one ())_ pear folk tee) 
ht of the first option period (such tine y ds Li ’ | 
sence hereof), For purposes of computing the © 


RECORD WORLD OCTOBER 15, 1977 


. Meanwhile, latest reports on ‘The Last Waltz’ 
indicate that the Martin Scorsese film of the historic final Band con- 
cert is just about wrapped, with the accompanying album package 
expected to be a triple-disk set, to be released by Warner Bros. 


Cash Box/February 18, 1978 
... Three albums which would fit into the “long-awaited” category are now in 
various stages of progress. “The Last Waltz," the LP documenting The Band’s farewell 
concert Thanksgiving Day 1976, should be out March 1, while the accompanying film is 
now slated for release April 19. Meanwhile, John Prine, who has had trouble finding the 
right producer for his first Elektra/Asylum LP, is busy recording with his old pal Steve 
Goodman handling production. The album is now expected in mid-April. And John 
Fogerty, whose last album came out on E/A in 1975, has finished recording his new album 
and is now at work mastering the record. 


IF THE LAST WALTZ MEANS CHOOSING YOUR PARTNERS... 
.. THEN WHO BETTER THAN THESE? 


The Band-Rick Danko, Levon Heim, Garth Hudson, Richard Manuel, Robbie Robertson. Z ; 
Special guests—Paul Butterfield, Eric ss Neil Diamond, Bob Dylan, Emmylou Harris, Ronnie Hawkins, Dr. John, Joni Mitchell, Van Morrison, 
¢ Staples, Ringo Starr, Muddy Waters, Ron Wood, Neil Young. 


“The road was our school. It gave us a sense of survival; it taught us everything we know and out of respect, we don’t want to drive it into the ground . . .or maybe it's just 
. * superstition but the road has taken a lot of the great ones. It’s. a goddam impossible way of life. 
The Band has been pry sted sixteen years, together on the road; eight years in dance halls, in dives and t years of concerts, arenas and stadiums. Our first concert as 
The Band had been at erland, so we wrapped it up there on Thanksgiving Day. There was a dinner for 5,000, a waltz orchestra, a hell eal nati and some friends showed 
generation. 


up to help us take it home. But they are much more than friends. They are some of the greatest influences on music and ona 
wanted It to be more than 2 ‘final concert! We wanted It to be a celebration.” 


A Celebration of Music! 
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From the Warner Bros. 3-record set, The Last Waltz (3WS 3146), poe Sree ag 
with Guest Stars PAUL BUTTERFIELD, BOBBY CHARLES, ERIC iN, 

NEIL DIAMOND, BOB DYLAN, EMMYLOU HARRIS, RONNIE HAWKINS, DR. JOHN, 
JONI MITCHELL, VAN MORRISON, THE STAPLES, RINGO STARR, 

MUDDY WATERS, RON WOOD, NEIL YOUNG. 
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Co-Production: Rob Fraboni & John Simon 
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US promotional sampler. 


“The most prestigious lineup of rock talent ever to assemble for a 
single event.” 
—ROBERT HILBURN, LOS ANGELES TIMES 
“The Last Waliz is always a bittersweet affair; there is the joy of 
completion and the poignancy of the coda.” 
—LES LEDB2TTER, NEW YORK TIMES 


“Tt was in many ways a swan song for an entire generatior. of rock. 
The Last Waltz was the last of the sixties events, one that will 
eventually seem as important as the Beatles’ first appearance on the 


Ed Sullivan show or Woodstock. . 2” 
—PETER GODDARD, TORONTO STAR 


Warmer Bros. Records is proud to present The Band, on record, in 
their final concert appearance at San Franciscos Winterland on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1976, accompanied by a majestic group of 
musicians. 


Joining The Band — Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Garth 
Hudson, Richard Manuel and Robbie Robertson— 
in concert and on this special album are these distinguished guest 
performers: 


Eric Clapton Ringo Starr Emmylou Harris 
Neil Diamond Neil Young Ronnie Hawkins 
Bob Dylan Paul Butterfield The Staples 

Joni Mitchell Bobby Charles Muddy Waters 
Van Morrison Dr. John Ron Wood 


A deluxe three-record set on 
Warner Bros. Records, Thz 
Last Waltz, featuring the live 
concert and five additional 
songs—"“The Last Waltz 
Suite.” 


an) 
Warner Bros. Records Inc. 
3 E. 54th St. 

New York, New York 10022 


Warner Bros. Records Inc. 
3 E. 54th St. 
New York, New York 10022 





Reel to reel radio show. 





2006 bootleg DVD of the in-house video. 
The video is now available on YouTube 


1995 bootleg CD, audio taken from the in-house video. 





There is also a surprisingly good audience tape in circulation... 
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Limited edition Spanish single, only 100 copies made. 


“OUT OF THE BLUE” 
THE BAND 
WELL” 


WARNER SROS. 6592 


(WBS 8592) 


The Last Waltz’s 
first startling single. 
A brand new Band original. 
Written and produced 
by Robbie Robertson. 
Co-producers: 
Rob Fraboni and John Simon 
On Warner Bros. records 
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Single from the 1990 Emmylou Harris compilation “Duets” 


Thursday, May 11, 1978 


Catherine and | were going up at 3:15 to Martin Scorsese’s at the Sherry Netherland to interview him and Robbie Robertson from The Last 
Waltz. And Catherine was so in love with Robbie Robertson and Martin Scorsese that she had Gigi come by and do her makeup—tipstick and 
blush-on and eye makeup—but actually she looks better without makeup. We were late, so | gave Ronnie money ($5) because he had to geta 
Checker cab, he was bringing a big painting uptown, and Catherine and | went alone (cab $3.50). 

Marty had a big suite and he’s so adorable. The lady publicist who’s doing The Last Waltz was there. Robbie Robertson didn't get there until 
5:00. A kid named Steven Prince was there, he played a creep selling guns in Taxi Driver, and he's really like that, so he was real. Marty said that 
now he's doing a full-length movie on Steven Prince's face where he tells stories, he said he got that idea from me. Marty said he and Robbie were 
looking for a house, so | told them places to go. So that’s his roommate and he’s got a butler, too, and it seems like he’s starting his own Factory. 
PAT HACKETT ° He must be really in the dough, because they're going to spend about $500,000 for it. Marty was shaking like crazy. | guess from coke. We sat 
down and had lunch and it was funny because the publicity lady had just come back from lunch so she sat at the other end of the table, watching, so 
it was like a movie. | couldn't even look at her, though, | was so starving that | ate. | hadn’t eaten lunch at the office because | was trying to diet. We 
gossiped a lot, | don’t know how much of it we'll be able to print. Robbie said he knew me from the Dylan days. | asked him what ever happened to 
the Elvis painting that | gave Dylan because every time | run into Dylan’s manager Albert Grossman he says he has it, and Robbie said that at some 
point Dylan traded it to Grossman for a couch! (laughs) He felt he needed a little sofa and he gave him the Elvis for it. It must have been in his drug 
days. So that was an expensive couch. 
















Thursday, June 1, 1978 


lt turned out it was Catherine's birthday. And Robbie Robertson from The Band called, wanting me to do a poster for The Last Waltz, and so Fred 
and | were going up there to meet him at his place at the Sherry Netherland to talk about it, and when Catherine found out, she said that that could 
be her birthday present. So we all cabbed up at 6:30, traffic was bad ($4). 

We went up to the Scorsese-Robertson suite—Marty was in Rome visiting (laughs) the grave of Roberto Rossellini. Robbie gave us 
champagne, and then it was the same thing, they always say, “Well, will you do this art poster for us and then we will sell it for you and isn't that 
wonderful?” And it's mixed in with hippie talk and phrases, and then everyone was too embarrassed to talk about money, so finally Fred said, 
“Look, man, what's in it for Andy?” (laughs) Yeah, he really said “man.” Oh, and the butler who answered the door was that kid Marty's making the 
movie about, Steven Prince. 
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Canadian Broadcast Industry Hall of Famer John Donabie (left) passed along this photo taken in the Q107 (CILQ-FM) Toronto studio, just a few months 
after the release of The Last Waltz in 1978. Robbie Robertson came home to collect a Gold Record. Ross Reynolds (right), then president of Warner 
Music Canada, asked station management if the award could be presented to Robertson on Donabie’s show because of the announcer’s love for The 
Band’s music. What Donabie didn’t know is that he would be presented with a plaque of his own that night that read “For His Continuous Support and 


Promotion of The Band.” 





Festival of Festivals 
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TORONTO (CP) — 
Robbie Robertson says he 
and other members of The 
Band soon will make an- 
other album but that he will 
be without the rock music 
group when he co-produces 
and acts in a forthcoming 
Hollywood movie. 

“I'm being courted by 
(Hollywood) studios and 
agents and it surprises me,” 
Robertson said at a news 
conference. “I don't think 
about producing or acting 
carecr-wise.”” 

He would not release any 
details about his forthcom- 
ing movie other than it is 
called Carnie and it is about 
'roe nersons working in a 
carnival. He said it was “one 


of many scripts I've received 
the past few months.” 

The Canadian-born musi- 
cian was in Toronto to serve 
on the jury of the Canadian 
Film Awards, which were 
presented last night as part 
of the Festival of Festivals. 

The Band's final concert 
in San Francisco was the 
basis for The Last Waltz, 
Robertson's first movie. He 
said the group will record an 
album as soon as time al- 
lows but “we just won't go 
on the road together.” 

“We've all worked with 
others and we still enjoy 
working together,” he said. 


Robbie Robert 
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son 


EDMONTON JOURNAL, Tuesday, September 19, 1978 


No distractions for judge 
it’s a switch for rocker 


TORONTO 


Awards. 


When he arrived Sunday to help decide 
on the awards, he asked the hotel where he 
is staying to block incoming telephone calls 


for him. 


“I'm here for a serious purpose, to see the 


The Citizen, Ottawa, Thursday, 
September 21, 1978 


The Band 
to record 
new album 


TORONTO (Staff) — 
There is a new album 
coming from The Band, 
says member Robbie 
Robertson, but not until 
he’s finished working on 
his first non-musical mo- 
vie. 

Robertson, attending the 
Festival of Festivals as a 
juror for tonight’s Cana- 
dian Film Awards, said 
Wednesday the group has 
abandoned touring but 
plans to record together 
again. 

“There’s a chemistry 
that comes when we work 
together,” he said. “We 
don't want to give that 
up.” 

The Band's lead singer, 
flooded with film offers 
after his production and 
performance role in The 
Last Waltz, is now work- 
ing “some producing, 
some acting” — on a story 
about carnival life. 

He didn’t divulge much 
about the project despite 
persistent press-conference 
questioning except its title 
— The Carnie — and the 
fact that it is being backed 
by a major Hollywood stu- 
dio. 


Robbie Robertson, a 
member of the now-disbanded rock group 
the Band, says he takes seriously his work 


as one of the judges of the Canadian Film 


nominees, and I don’t want to get distract- 
ed.” Robertson said. 

He had time, however, to attend a party 
for festival officials at the home of the U.S 
consul John Diggins. 

Among others at the party were actor Mi- 
chael Douglas, actresses Susan Anspach 
and Jackie Burroughs and Canadian film 
producers Robert Cooper and David Per!- 
mutter. 


THE PROVINCE, Thursday, Sept. 21, 1978 
This year the jury members are: 


@ Donald Pilon, an actor and an Etrog winner 
for his performance in Gilles Carle's La Vrai Na- 
ture de Bernadette. 

@ Robbie Robertson, Toronto-born leader of 
The Band, the subject of Martin Scorsese’s re- 
cent rock concert film, The Last Waltz. 


@ Fred Schepisi, an Australian film-maker 
whose picture, The Devil's Playground, was seen 
in 1977's Denman Fall Festival in Vancouver and 
whose latest film, The Chant of Jimmie Black- 
smith, was given a gala Canadian premiere 
Tuesday night at the Festival of Festivals. 

@ Beverly Shaffer, a National Film Board 
director and winner of the 1977 Academy Award 
a her documentary short subject, I'll Find a 

ay. 

@ Naoki Togawa, an author, critic and vice- 
dean of the College of Arts, Nihon University, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The results of the jury’s deliberations will be 
announced tonight in Toronto's Ryerson 
Theatre. The CBC has scheduled an hour-long 
special featuring highlights of the CFA cere- 
monies for Saturday evening at 10 p.m. 


LA PRESSE, MONTREAL, LUND! 25 SEPTEMBRE 1978 


Nouvel album pour 


Robbie Robertson 


TORONTO (PC) -— 
Avec les autres mem- 
bres de son orchesire, 
Robbie Robertson, ie 


célébre inusicien d'origi- 


ne canadienne. prépare 
actuellement un nouvel 
album de disques, avant 
de quitter son groupe 
pour se lancer, a Holly- 
wood, dans la copro- 
duction. 


«Je suis sollicité par 
les studios et les agents 
de Hollywood» dit-il. 
refusant toutefois de 
donner des précisions 
sur le film qu’il prépare. 

Ii s’est contenté de 
dire que le film sera inti- 
tulé «Carnie» et qu'il y 
est question de trois per- 
sonnes qui prennent part 
a un carnaval. 
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THE BAND 





THE BAXTER BULLETIN 


A pre-inaugural gala entitled “Diamonds and Denim" was a showcase 
for Arkansas talents in many realms of the arts Monday night at Little Rock. 
Among those performing was the RCO All Stars, at left, composed of Levon 
Helm, a former member of country rock innovators “The Band" and the Cate 
Brothers, a recording group hailing from Springdale. At right is Gov. Clinton 
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Tickets on sale Mon., July 30 
AVAILABLE AT: Lioyd Noble Center « 
Ski Ten e Peaches Records & Tapes « 
Bench-Carson 
For mail orders: Send a cashier's check 
or money order only plus 50¢ handling 
with a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to: 
Bench-Carson P.O. Box 60906 OKC, OK 73146 
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RICK DANKO 


FORMERLY . “THE BAND” 
ROBBY ROMERO 


& THE BOYS FROM BELEN 
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Governor's gala 


L.A.WEEKLY February 22, 1979 


Comers 
Sam Phipps 

IKE MANY MUSICIANS IN L.A. 

or any other big city, Sam Phipps 

has several irons in the fire. 
Usually he can be seen as a member of the 
Mystic Knights of the Oingo Boingo, 
contributing to their tight ensemble horn 
sound, switching between tenor and 
baritone sax. Once in a while—most notably 
February 12th at the Century City 
Playhouse—he puts together a more 
adventuresome group of players to do his 
own compositions and _ collective 
improvisations, That particular concert, 
which was sponsored by Rhino Records, 
featured Noah Young on bass, Bill Vogel on 
drums and John Hernandez on drums. They 
also performed a live midnight show on 
KPFK, the local Pacifica station, on the 9th. 

But Phipps doesn’t want to be typecast as 

a total spaceman, because right now his 
heart lies with still another group, the 
Dream Between band, which performs 
Phipps tunes and features Garth Hudson, 
formerly of the Band, on keyboards. 
Recently, Dream Between “recorded a 
number of songs and are trying to get a 
major label interested,’’ Sam told me. “If 
that doesn’t happen, I’m going to issue it 
myself. It’s the first time I’ve recorded that 
I'm really happy with it.” A strong-willed 
young man, to be sure. 


SEPT. 7&8 


DOUG 


Friday, Sept. 14, 1979 News Journal 
1 a.m, 


Channels 3, 4 and 13 — The Midnight 
Special — Pop star Bob Welch, formerly 
ot Fleetwood Mac, hosts tonight's show 
In addition to performing ‘‘Hot Love, 
Cold World, “Outskirts” and three oth- 
er tunes, Welch welcomes red-hot rock- 
er Van Halen, reliable vets Rick Danko 
and Paul Butterfield, Electric Light Or- 
chestra (‘Don't Bring Me Down’), El- 
vin Bishop, John Mayall, the Whizz 
Kids, John MecVie and Spencer Davis. 


Thursday, January 11, 1979 


Standing beside a caricature drawn on stage by George Fisher, cartoonist for ° 
The Arkansas Gazette at Little Rock. Clinton himself, took part in the act. 
playing “Summertime” on the saxophone, accompanied by composer Randy 
Goodrum of Hot Springs. In all, 20 acts appeared, their offerings varying 
from opera to dance, theater and comedy. 
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PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE: Sat., March 10, 1979 


11:30 p.m. 1) @ @ Saturday Night Live. This week's 


host is actor Gary Busey, recently nominated for an 
Academy Award for his title role in “The Buddy Holly 
Story.” Musical interludes are provided by the vener- 
able and much honored composer Eubie Blake. (90 
min.) 


KERSHAW 


AKS AND & 
6907 LANES BL, WO. HOLLYWOOD (213) 765-2256 
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Danko, Butterfield and band 
us and having fun 


on the b 


By JACK GARNER 

D&C Popular Arts Editor 

Rick Danko leaned back on one of 
the crushed velour, cushioned seats in 
his heavily carpeted touring bus. He 
was relaxing after the first of two 
shows Monday night at the Red Creek 
in Henrietta 

Danko was dressed in a black leather 
jacket, and wore sunglasses, even 
though he sat in a dimly lit corner. His 
black hair was mussed from his habit 
of running his fingers through it while 
on stage, 

The former bassist and singer with 
The Band, and a participant in some of 
rock's great moments, nervously fin- 
gered a cigarette and a wine glass. and 
talked about his latest venture — a 
six-week cross-country tour with five 
other musician friends 

Among those friends is the new 
group's other leader, blues harmonica 
master Paul Butterfield, a longtime 
Danko associate who also was selected 
to join The Band on stage for their 
farewell concert in 1976. A concert 
chronicled in Martin Scorcese's film, 
The Last Waltz 


THE BUS was parked alongside the 
side entrance to the Red Creek. Out- 
side, Danny the driver talked with 
fans, trying to keep things friendly, 
while limiting access to the musicians. 


In the bus, Danko talked slowly and 
cautiously at first, but later grew more 
animated and friendly, eventually 
tossing off his sunglasses 

“I got on the telephone, and called up 
some friends who've never played to- 
gether before,” he said. “I don't have a 
record out at the moment, so I get on a 
lot of sailing cruises and stuff. I have a 
sailboat myself. This is put together 
like a sailing trip, you know what I 
mean? Here we are on this bus and 
we're having fun and doing what we 
want because we want to do it 


“We'll be doing it for about six 
weeks, at a pace we decided upon, 
which isn’t too strenuous. But it gets 
attention, at least of ourselves.” 


DANKO WAS always the most ani- 
mated of the five members of The 
Band, the mostly Canadian group that 
backed Bob Dylan on early folk-rock 
concerts and albums. They eventually 
stepped from the shadows with a sound 
that combined folk, rock, blues and 
other elements into a distinctive mu- 
sical style that somehow captured a 
spirit of America and a feeling for an 
earlier age 

Though The Band typified a sense of 
community, it nevertheless focused on 
the vision of lead guitarist and com- 
poser Robbie Robertson. Still, each of 
the other members made major con- 
tributions to the group's sound. Danko, 
for example, was one of the group's 
three closely aligned but subtly differ- 
ent vocalists, as well as its rhythmic, 
rock bottom bass 


Since the group split up after a 
Thanksgiving concert in 1976, each of 
the members has been pursuing indi- 
vidual projects. Drummer Levon Helm 
and Danko have been the most active 
with solo recordings. Danko’s second 
solo album, in fact, is due out in a 
few months 


$6.50 in advance/$7.50 day of show. Available from 
Od Records, Budget Records and Fon. Hat 
; Moon Mountain Sound - Santa 
by mail from New Mex Tech Alumni Office, Socorro 87801 


For information call 344.6794. 
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Danko said he *‘certainly hopes’’ The 
Band is in his future. ‘‘We all keep in 
touch.’* He didn't discuss any specific 
reunion plans, however. The breakup 
was amicable from the start and re- 
union albums or concerts have always 
been considered a possibility 


DANKO LIVES in Malibu now — and 


one of his neighbors is his former 
employer and one-time composing 
partner, Bob Dylan. Danko said he isn’t 
really surprised by Dylan's recent 
conversion to Christianity, reflected in 
his new album of religious songs. “I 
think Bob's more into the spiritualism 
of it all, and not the structure.” He 


Turn to Page 12C 
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Rick Danko is on the road with a new touring band. 


Blues, Beach Boys and 
The Band combined 


Who would have believed it — a 
former Beach Boy singing lead on a 
Brian Wilson tune while a Chicago 
blues giant plays harmonica, a mem- 
ber of The Band sings harmony and a 
former Peter Frampton pianist pumps 
out the rhythm? 

But it’s just one of several eclectic 
experiences with the new touring band 
co-led by former Band bassist Rick 
Danko and harmonica master Paul 
Butterfield 

In the space of a 70-minute set late 
Monday at the Red Creek, the Danko- 
Butterfield band worked through ener- 
getic versions of material as diverse as 
the blues romp, Born in Chicago; The 
Band classic, Stage Fright; and a Third 
World hard rock-reggae tune by South 
African Blondie Chaplin. There also 
was the aforementioned Brian Wilson 
tune, Sail On, Sailor, on which Chaplin 
repeated his original lead vocal from 
his days as a Beach Boy 

THOUGH OLDIES made up the bulk 
of the material, the band members 


never slipped into self-parody or played 
to the nostalgic interests of some listen- 
ers 

Danko and Butterfield were clearly 
in control of the operation, though they 
gave considerable space to Blondie 
Chaplin, who shared the lead guitar job 
with Rich Belke. Chaplin sang lead on 
two songs and played biting, emotional 
lead solos and solid, chuga-chuga 
rhythm guitar. Belke was a perfect foil 
for Chaplin — the two achieved a lot of 
the interplay you normally hear only 
from twin lead guitarists who've played 
together for years 

Leaders Danko and Butterfield, of 
course, are acknowledged masters of 
their instruments. Danko's bass play- 
ing was invigorating and highly musi- 
cal, though he never relinquished his 
rhythm-keeping responsibility. He at- 
tacked his instrument so strongly on 
one rocker that he broke a string — a 
far more rare occurrence than a bro- 
ken guitar string 

Turn to Page 2C 


SUPER CONCERT 


Saturday, October 13, 5:00-9:00 pm 
Tech Golf Course festurina: 


RICK DANKO, PAUL BUTTERFIELD 


& FRIENDS 


plus VASSAR CLEMENTS 
plus THE VIGILANTE BAND 


J 


¢.or 


New Mexico Institute of 
Mining ond Technology 


Socorro, New Mexico 87801 


DANKO, BUTTERFIELD 


From Page 1C 
added that Dylan's new music is ‘‘really good, and 
that's what matters anyway.” 

But Danko appeared more interested in talking 
about the new band he and Butterfield put togeth- 
er 

“It's the most simplistic rock ‘n’ roll band I've 
ever played in,’ he said, with a conviction that 
that’s a good direction in which to go. “It's a 
unique sound for a guy like me 

“This is just the third show we've played,"’ he 
added 

Though you can't have a Paul Butterfield in a 
band without doing some blues, Danko said, ‘blues 
is just part of it. Sometimes we feel like barber- 
shop quarteters, other times we feel like a 
rock ‘n’ roll band,” 


WHEN THEY WERE assembling the band, 
Danko and Butterfield called Blondie Chaplin, a 
South African who was a Beach Boy for a few 
years during Brian Wilson's recluse phase. Chaplin 
had played on Danko’'s first solo album 

Chaplin plays lead guitar in the new band, along 
with Rich Belke, a guitarist from Texas originally 
with the Dwight Twilley Band. At the drums, 
Danko and Butterfield went back to their exper- 
ence on the road last year with actor-singer Gary 
Busey (The Buddy Holly Story), and hired Tom 
McCory from Busey's band 

The pianist is Tom Stevenson, formerly with 
Joe Walsh, Gary Wright and Peter Frampton 

The band rehearsed together for four days in 


BLUES 


From Page 1C 
Danko may even have been using his 
bass to make a point about his career 
when they performed Stage Fright. After 
the line, ‘He wants to start all over again,” 
he filled the space with an improvised 
rumble 


BUTTERFIELD IS one of the more 
melodic harp players, which he demon- 
strated not only on the set's three or four 
blues tunes, but also on the non-blues. When 
Danko sang Unfaithful Servant with only 
piano accompaniment, Butterfield stepped 
in for a lovely interpretation of the last 
verse. He did have a little trouble getting 
his hand-held harp mike up to the volume 
of the twin guitars, however, a problem 
he later said they were working on. 

Danko has always been an_interest- 
ing vocalist of the fragile, emotional school, 
but Butterfield has grown into a much 
better singer than he once was. His vocal 
tone has become more rounded and less 
graling, and his phrasing shows his strong 
instrumental background 

The band stuck to fairly basic materi- 
al, a good move for a new outfit. It's 
hard to say if they'll ever make any 
new contributions. As a_ repository of 
great American rock, blues and folk music 
traditions, however, they were first class 
More importantly, they were having a lot of 
fun playing, and the sell-out audiences had 
a lot of fun listening. That's a classic 
combination 

— Jack Garner 
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BOX 


Presents 
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BUTTERFIELD 


RICK DANKO 
BAND 


JOHN CADALLAC 
BRITTONS SISTERS 
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Tuesday, September 11 
9PM. 


Tickets at all 
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Woodstock, where Butterfield lives and Danko has 
firm roots. Then they played their first gig last 
weekend before 22,000 on Long Island. Then 
a Buffalo night club, followed by the Red Creek 
here and on and on. The tour eventually will 
include three days at the Lone Star Cafe in New 
York, and several other dates from Asbury Park, 
N.J., to Boulder, Colo. Most of the dates are small 
clubs 

Danko said the opening show was recorded on 
24-track tape, and several other shows will be 
taped and videotaped. ‘‘Some guy also wants to 
film it. But we're just out here to get a little 
feedback.” 

Are they getting any? ‘'I get feedback when I go 
out and buy a pack of cigarettes. Yeah, | get 
feedback every day.” 

Danko and Butterfield both were vague about 
the band’s future, but not for any negative reasons 
They simply want to see how things develop 


Butterfield, who came out from the back part of 
the bus to join Danko in the conversation, said the 
reason the band can mold such diverse musical 
backgrounds into a cohesive unit is “because 
they're talented musicians." 


Though he's got a heavy blues background, 
Butterfield said it shouldn't seem strange to see 
him in a band playing a wide variety of music 
“I’m not a blues purist. I've been classically 
trained on the flute." He added that he was as 
influenced by various jazz horn players as he was 
by Muddy Waters 


Someone asked Butterfield if he thinks the new 
band should be recorded. Fresh from the night's 
first show, and obviously proud of the band's ef- 
forts, Butterfield replied slowly and quietly, with a 
question that could only be taken as rhetorical, 
‘Do you think we should?” 


PAUL BUTTERFIELD 
and friends 


with BLONDIE CHAPLIN, TOMMY STEPHENSON, 


RICK BEILKE & RON McCORRY. 
DECEMBER 11 - 8PM 
TARDUST BALLROOM 


ETS $750 ADVANCE, $8 50 DAY OF SHOW 


6 AVAILABLE AT MUTUAL, TICKETRON & CHARGELINE (590-9111) 
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A SPARSE CROWD of about 2,500 enjoys the Stone Roads Band, which opened the show at 


last Sunday s concert 


Leader photo 


Many fans disappointed 
at Pegasis | concert 


by Dean Owen 

With a sparse crowd, al 
least one-half hour between 
musical sets and a 
minute performance by the 
headlining rock band, a 
concert of rock and country 
swing music at Oakdale's 
Rodeo Grounds Sunday 
was a gloomy disap 
pointment to many of the 
2.50) fans on an otherwise 
sun-drenched — afternoon 
Rick Danko and Friends 
topped the bill of five 
groups at the six - hour 
show termed Pegasis I by 
producers Will and Balvino 
Irizarry. Actor Dennis 
Hopper who starred in 
Easy Rider, and is featured 
in Apocalypse Now, the 
newly - released film about 
America’s role in Vietnam, 
introduced the Danko band 
and rock singer Robbie 
Romero. Country - rock 
groups Asleep at the 
Wheel, Hot L Sacto and the 
Stone Roads Band com- 
pleted the musical lineup 
The Stone Roads Band, of 
Modesto, opened the show 
and provided a one-hour set 
of rock music with a 
country flavor They were 
fairly well received by the 
audience, many of whom 
drifted in during their 
performance 


“Cowboy Rock" 
It seemed that as the 


weather warmed up, so 
would the show. Hot L 
Sacto took to the stage next 
with a unique sound of 
“cowboy rock”. The five - 
piece band, with guitarist 
singer Rick Wade, 30, who 
lived in Oakdale asa young 
child, drew cheers from a 
lively crowd. Several 
people danced barefoot in 
the soft dirt in front of the 
35 foot stage 

Their songs ranged from 
familiar country stan 
dards, such as “Okie from 
Muskogie’ by Merle 
Haggard and Emmy Lou 
Harris’ ‘*Leaving 
Louisiana in the Broad 
Daylight,”’ to originals, one 
of which, “Sea of Trucks,"’ 
was written by Wade and 
guitarist and banjo 
mandolin player Bobby 
Pearce while driving from 
Modesto to Manteca on 
Highway 99 

Asleep at the Wheel, a 
country - rock band based 
in the Bay Area, continued 
to warm up the crowd 
Electire fiddle and man- 
dolin player Danny Levin 
provided excellent solos, 
his bow whirling over the 
strings. The eight - piece 
group, led by Ray Brown 
who sang and played lead 
guitar, brought hollering 
applause from the 
audience. They played for 
about one hour 
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Robbie Romero, a young 
Singer - songwriter 
guitarist from Hollywood, 
began his one hour per 
formance accompanying 
himself on acoustic guitar 
Mid - way through the 
second song, he was joined 
by a forceful back-up band 
comprised of Gordon 
Vessels on lead guitar, Mox 
Montoya on drums and Jim 
Hall, bass 

Danko's Enthusiasm 

Danko and his seven - 
piece band took the stage at 
4:50 and blared a 50-minute 
set. The former member of 
The Band looked tired, but 
the enthusiasm of the 
audience provided the 
energy he needed to prance 
lively around the Stage. 
Supported by lead guitarist 
Michael De Temple whose 
parents drove from 
Groveland to attend the 
show, Danko and Friends’ 
set included ‘Java Blues,” 
which featured a wailing, 
piercing solo by De 
Temple. Danko left the 
Stage center briefly to 
spotlight his “kid brother” 
Terry on the Jerry Lee 
Lewis classic, “Great Ball 
of Fire,” 

Alter a few songs alone 
on acoustic guitar, Danko 
was joined by the other 
members of the group for 
the finale. He abruptly left 
the stage after producers 
told him their 5:00 time 
limit permit had expired 
more than 30 minutes 
earlier 

A group of about 25 
disgruntled fans jeered at 
the promoters, who 
blamed the Stanislaus 
County Sherriff's 
Department for 
threatening to turn off the 
stage’s electric power 

“It was a hell of a way to 
end the show,"’ commented 
Head of Security John P 


House Calls! 


at your business 





Calahan. ‘‘The sheriff's 
department called and 
said, ‘Shut it down or we’! 
pull the plug.’ "’ 

Security for the event 
which included 48 private 
security guards at $6,00 
each per hour, a fire truck 
and three firemen from the 
city of Oakdale, cost more 
than $5,000, Calahan 
reported 

Noel Irizarry, younger 
brother of concer! 
producers Will and Balvino 
Irizarry, reported the 
whole event had a price tag 
of $50,000 

After the show, Balvino 
Irizarry, in commenting on 
the strict city and county 
requirements to presenting 
a rock concert at the rodeo 
grounds, said, “We pulled 
it off and we feel like we did 
an impossible thing.” 

“We admire the deputies 
for doing their job,’ he 
said 





RICK DANKO. Left and Actor Dennis Hopper 
discuss the rock concert last Sunday outside 


Danko’s recreational vehicle. 
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The Commodore Ballroom 
presents 


RICK DANKO 


PAUL BUTTERFIELD 


with special guests 


Rythm & Biues All Stars 
Tuesday, October 30th 


Wednesday, October 31st 
(Sth Annual Ha ‘en Hoedown) 
(Prizes for Best Costume—1st Prize $100.00 
Thursday, November ist 


Tickets at CBO, 501 W. Georgia, Woodwards Stores, 
Grennans, Qunitessence & Ernies Hot Wax 687-2601 


Paul Butterfield: His harmonica playing Is magnificent 


Rick and Paul 
boogie up 
a good time 


OR A GOOD TIME, call Rick Danko and Paul Butterfield. It may 
Fe be magic but It sure is fun. The Danko-Butterfield band 

opened a three-night stand at the Commodore last night with a 
charging blend of blues, boogie and beat that set the crowd to dancing 
and clapping. 


While none of their music surpasses the high points of their earlier 
incarnations, the Danko-Butterfield ensemble is surely the best bar 
band around. 


Rick Danko was bassist and vocalist for The Band, Canada's stun- 
ning contribution to the world of popular music in the '60s. Beginning 
as The Hawks and moving to prominence as Dylan's backup group, 
The Band eventually emerged as the most unique rock ensembie that 
ever wove a musical tale. Central to The Band's unique sound was 
Danko's songwriting and his eerie, creaking vocals, 

Butterfield was a central figure in the U.S. white blues scene, 
predating the late ‘60s electric blues wave. 


The combination of Danko's distinctive vocals, and his underrated 
efforts on bass, plus Butter's fiuid harp style, make an entertaining, If 
not unique, evening's party. 


The cross these guys have to carry is that they are both so respect: 
ed, So indelibly linked with earlier efforts that are mystical rather than 
musical, that anything they do now seems anti-climatic. What they do 
do now, and do very well, is boogie 'til the floor shakes, then boogie 
some more, 

It's @ pleasure to hear Danko's voice again, curling around songs 
such as Unfaithful Servant, or belting out Java Blues. And Butter's 
harp playing is magnificent, soaring high over the rhythm section, 
honking low under the beat 

Opening act was the R&B Allstars, a loca! horn band that just loves 
to whip out those rhythm and bives classics 


The two bands make for the best party in Vancouver, a party which 
Continues tonight and tomorrow at the Commodore. 
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Paul Butterfield (left) and Rick Danko perform at 
Jonathan Swift's (Globe photos by John Blanding) 
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‘Kiss Me Deadly’ a classic of film noir 


KISS WE DEADLY and YOL ONLY LIVE ONCI 
{ double bill of film notr at the ¢ oolidge ( orner in 
Brookline today and tomorrow. No rating 


Ml 
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Friday, December 7, 1979 — Santa Cruz Sentine/ 


DANKO, BUTTERFIELD 


New Blues From 
Two Old Shoes 


By GREG BEEBE 
Sentinel Staff Writer 
Rick Danko and Paul Butterfield brought their hybrid 
rock ‘n’ roll new wave blues band into the Catalyst 
Thursday night 
Drawing material from the past, present and future, 
Danko, Butterfield and their hot young band played two 
short-but-tight sets before a moderately crowded house 


Night Life Review 


Danko, ex-bassist for the legendary Band, and But 
terfield, whose 60s blues efforts helped shape the future of 
rock, offered a musical selection of tunes which spanned 
the gauntlet of contemporary music styles 

Butterfield — one of the few true old-timers left in 
rock ‘n’ roll — looked like a kid again blowing his sassy 
harp. While Butterfield was pumping out amplified harp 
blasts, the uncontrollable Danko was playing contorted 
Strangulated bass 


Rick Danko (left) and Paul Butterfield. 


The band, which also featured former Beach Boys 
member Blondie Chaplin, opened the show with a new 
tune, “Love You Too Much,” an extended exercise in 
boppin til your droppin 

Danko, a former member of one of the biggest bands in 
the world, offered several Band tunes on the night 
including a boiling rendition of “The Weight 

Crazy Momma,” a tune popularized by J.J. Cale 
picked things up midway through the first set with a 
musical barrage which eventually turned into a full-bore 
blues jam led by the poised and ready Butterfield 

Butterfield. by the way, recently bought a house in the 
Santa Cruz area, and we might be hearing more from him 
locally in the near future 

The band closed the first half with the Band standard 
Unfaithful Servant,” with Danko first taking the stage 
alone for some of his spastic, choking vocals — tollowed by 
Butterfield, who via the harp made the Catalyst seem like 
a Chicago blues bar 

After an extended break, the group returned with a 
couple down home blues numbers done with pounding 
pervasity. Danko soon broke into another band favorite 





REVIEW 
Taking a chance. . .and winning 


RICK DANKO/PAUL BUTTERFIELD BAND — 


in concert with Mike Donovan at Jonathan Swift's 


MiSI 


Where some “name” partnerships come off like a sor- 
ry mix of oi! and water, Danko and Butterfield merged 
last night last night like long-lost brothers off on a rapturous esca- 
By Steve Morse pade. Danko, whose solo gig in Boston last year was a 
Globe Staff tenuous nightmare, played with a renewed animation 

The sweetest of all victories, or so we're told in the in to his days with The Band. Butterfield, who brought 
great books, is when you take a risk and it works. When 4 suitcase full of harmonicas to the stage, blasted cross- 
Rick Danko and Paul Butterfield — two old warhorses ™Ythms with undiminished authority and had a smile 
from the Woodstock recording scene —- joined forces °" his face a mile wide most of the night 
recently, they had no way of knowing their partnership Sharing the spotlight evenly, Danko and Butterfield 
would become such a ballyhooed event each served up a cross-section of their careers. Danko 

What began as a quiet whisper — after all, neither revived * ce Hapiey ie “Stage Fright" and “Un- 
man’s solo career has been earth shaking of late — has faithful Servant” (with a plaintive harp solo from 
since escalated into a full-scale roar. The Danko/Butter- Butterfield that tock your breath away), as well as the 
field band has been selling out dates right and left — churning “Java Blues” from his solo album last year, and 
including two mob scenes last night at Swift's — and Elvis “Mystery Train,” which the Band recorded for its, 
their performance entirely justified the sudden atten-  “L#st Waltz” movie 
tion . Not to be outdone amid the friendly camaraderie, 
Butterfield affixed his torrid shuffle, “Born in Chicago” 
(his signature tune, which was accelerated home like 
buckshot), plus the new wailing number, “I Love You 
Too Much" (from an upcoming solo LP on the Bearsville 
label) and the mean traveling blues of “Deep Feeling.” 

Both men were enhanced considerably by first-rate 
backup which included guitarist Blondie Chaplin (who 
intoned the emotive ballad, “Sail on Sailor,” that he re- 
corded with the Beach Boys), and Los Angeles stalwarts 
like pianist Tom Stephenson (ex-Joe Walsh band), 
' | drummer Ron McRorey (ex-Gary Busey) and lead gui- 

tarist Rick Beilke, whose slide work was especially nota- 

ble, witness last night's languorous reading of J.J. Cale's 

‘Crazy Mama.” 

Opening this predominantly burn-the-barn-down 
parade of honky-tonk blues was South Boston comedian 
Mike Donovan, who scored well with some funny bits on 
bouncers, the Bee Gees and a stoned Yogi the Bear, not 
necessarily in that order 
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The Danko-Butterfield Band shook the Catalyst Thursday night with hard drivin’ blues rock. 


“Brainwashed, ' which set the pace for the second set 
Chaplin brought back his days as a Beach Boy with th 
frollicking ‘‘Sail On Sailor,’ squeezing out nautical guitar 
images with a yellow baseball cap perched crookedly on 
his head 
The Danko-Buttertield band’s enigmatic debut hers 
was enthusing in its power and precision, and pleasing in 


its ability to touch on equal portions of the familiar and the 
untound 

While seemingly much of the crowd was uncertain 
about what they were getting into before the show. by 
night's end, every wild dream had been fulfilled 

Duane Sousa and some friends opened the show witt 
an array of Sousa s always-bouncy light rock materia 


Sentinel Photos By Dan Coyro 
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Pop: Danko in New Band 


Rick Danko was in the Band for 
many years; Paul Butterfield was a 
fixture on the Chicago and national 
blues-rock scene for years before that. 
Now the two have joined in a band-that 
also includes Blondie Chaplin, who had 
one solo.album of his own, and the re- 
sult ended a three-night run Thursday 
night at the Lone Star Cafe. 

A few reservations aside, the late 
show Tuesday was simply terrific. 
Blues-rock is a perilous idiom, in that 
whites can seem imitative in it and un- 
able to infuse its limited forms with 
enough passion and individuality to 
transcend them. The Danko-Butter- 
field assembly does that superbly. The 
music jumps and rocks with a fevered 

from the outset, the looseness 
attesting to confidence rather. than 
sloppiness. Any performing art works 
best when the performers seem to be 
having a good time, and there was 
more happiness on a stage Tuesday 
than this writer has encountered in 
some time. - 


Mr. Danko remains a hoarse and 
stangulated singer. But he’s an emo- 
tionally moving one, too, in limited 
doses, and the current lineup allows 
him to avoid overstraining himself and 
the audience. Mr. Butterfield, who can 
overdo his flashy pyrotechnics on the 
harmonica, was at his virtuosic, musi- 


cianly best, and the other players are 
so hot that he doesn’t overpower them. 
The. reservations have to do with a 
certain unevenness in the material; ap- 
parently the. band members are col- 
laborating on new songs, so perhaps 
that can be smoothed out. Right now, 
although Mr. Chaplin sings well 
enough, his own two songs seemed out 
of place in the set. And Mr. Butterfield 
will win few prizes as a singer. But still, 
the set was a charmer. The band is re- 
portedly considering a live album, and 
may stay together on a more perma- 
nent basis. It’s a possibility to be en- 
couraged. JONN ROCKWELL 


Ghe Arizona Daily Star 
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Sizzling show 
over too soon 


By PAM PARRISH 
The Arizona Daily Star 


It was one big, electric high, And then —kablump — it 


was over, 


In the first of two almost-sold-out shows last night at 
the Night Train Nite Club, Rick Danko, Paul Butterfield 
and Friends demonstrated the sizzling form that's had 


tongues wagging and sparked hopes of an album. 
The band was so good the set seemed shorter than it 


Review 


EE cre 
was (approximately an hour), leaving a few fans grum- 


bling. 


It easily could have gone on all night. 


That was the feeling you got from the crowd — and 
from Danko, Butterfield, guitarists Blondie Chaplin and 
Rick Beilke, keyboardist Tommy Stephenson and drum- 


mer Ron McRorey. 


The set featured a mixture of tunes from The Band, 
bassist Danko's alma mater, and Butterfield’s various 
blues groups, with ex-Beach Boy Chaplin stepping up to the 
mike for two songs. After every tune, a few more people 
were on their feet, many of them dancing. 


There were many high points: Butterfield’s rendition 
of “Crazy Mama," egged on by a wild-eyed Danko; 
Danko's driving “Java Blues;"’ the encore, ‘Mystery 
Train,” so intense you could see the engine roaring down 
the tracks; and a funkier reworking of “Stage Fright.” 

The sleepy-eyed Butterfield was having problems with 
his harmonica and vocal mikes; often Stephenson had to 


take his harp solos. 


Danko brought a few understanding chuckles from the 
crowd when he sang out, ‘I lost my monitor,” in the midst 
of “Unfaithful Servant.” The reaction was indicative of the 
warmth between audience and performers. 
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Danko. Butterfield 


Lay A Rotten Egg 


aY CLIFF RADEL 
Cif er Pop Muwe Critic 


The Band etched its name on rock's 
réi of honor with sepia-toned 
hymns to America’s past and 
ment. This was a group effort 
Bandsmen, Robbie Robertson, 
Ri¢hard Manuel, Levon Helm, 
Garth Hudson and Rick Danko, 
suppressed their identities for a 
common Cause 


~ _—— = —- = — 


The Band 


There was no star in The Band 
Each Bandsman was only as good as 


WHEN THE BAND disbanded in 
1976, fame stayed with it. Its mem- 


oo 


bers went thelr separate ways in 

search of a ay 

anal my fame. 80 far, 
Robe 


, rison, Manuel and Hudson 
ave 


slipped from sight. Helm and 
Danko lead bands, : 
- the nds serene 80 


entrancing grace of 

Wednesday ni ht, Danko 
brought the sextet & leads with 
Paul Butterfield to Bogart's, 


In 10 
minutes Danko what 
took years to secomplisn at The 


In Bogart’s four years of con- 
certs, Danko and company 

worst show ever ne 
Vine Street club. 


would never be surpassed, along 
came Danko 

What made Danko's perform. 
ance worse than the Runaways’ is 
that the Runaways were talentless 
They did not try to sound bad. They 
just were. Terrible musicianship 
came naturally to them 

For Danko, © play and sing as 
poorly as he did Wednesday evening 
took some doing. His talents had to 
be abused before he could sink so 
low 


BEFORE DANKO and Butter- 
field butchered a@ age note, the 
evening was in trow The two- 
show turnout was far from a one- 
show sellout 

Fear of facing a half-full house 
may have been responsible for 


into each , forgetting 
cues and walking all over the 


they missed notes wi 


And when he got to the 
should have quit when 
ahead.” 
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sour note on 
Last Waltz’ 


By Dave Marsh 





T ONE POINT 

in The Last Waltz, 

director Martin 

Scorsese’s feature- 

length documentary 
about the Band's fare vell perform- 
ance, Robbie Robertson remem- 
bered the time when Ronnie Haw- 
kins asked him to join his band. 
“You won't make much money,” 
the avuncular Arkansas singer 
told the sixteen-year-old Cana- 
dian guitarist. “But you'll get 
more pussy than Frank Sinatry-” 
But, when the Hollywood movie 
establishment passed over The 
Last Waltz during this year’s Acad- 
emy Award nominations, Robert- 
son and Scorsese really got the 
screwing of their lives. 

During a year in which pop and 
rock music movies proliferated— 
The Buddy Holly Story, American 
Hot Wax, Grease, The Wiz, 1 Want 
to Hold Your Hand—The Last Waltz 
was by far the most artistically 
successful. The concert, which 
was filmed primarily on Thanks- 
giving Day 1976, featured many of 
the top names in the American 


a 


rock hierarchy (from Bob Dylan 
to Joni Mitchell, Neil Young to 
Muddy Waters), and The Last 
Waltz both embalmed and em- 
bodied one of the most important 
cultural events of the last two dec- 
ades. 

Scorsese used a battery of cam- 
eras to achieve enormous intimacy 
and onstage detail without ever 
intruding on the performances 
themselves, an unparalleled ac- 
complishment among rock docu- 
mentaries. The sound, which 
Scorsese and Robertson spent 
more than four months mixing, 
was nearly perfect, and the editing 
was confident and informed. The 
Last Waltz was the one film of 1978 
that people talked about in terms 
of technical breakthrough; it went 
far beyond the boundaries Wood- 
stock had set for live-action foot- 
age. 

The Last Waltz was far from 
faultless. It catered to the self-im- 
portance of the rock establish- 
ment, and the music didn’t always 
live up to the grandeur of the cin- 
ematography. Bur what Scorsese 
did was capture the pomposity of 
rock stars frankly; more than any 
other rock film I know of, The Last 


| Waltz was made from the inside. 


ree ae ae re | | 
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So I was stunned when the 1978 
Academy Award candidates were 
announced in February: The Last 
Waltz had been shut out. That was 
especially strange because, in most 
ways, this year’s Oscar nomina- 
tions were a definite advancement 
for pop music. The Buddy Holly 
Story got three nominations; The 
Wiz four; and Grease one. But the 
most widely heralded technical 
triumphof the year, The Last Waltz, 
was ignored. Itwas not considered 
forthe Best Sound award, the nom- 
inating committeemen told Rob- 
ertson (who was the film's pro- 
ducer), because that Oscar is not 
given for high fidelity—it’s given 
for sound effects. With the excep- 
tion of Emmylou Harris’ “Evan- 
geline;’ none of the music was 
considered in any of the musical 
categories because it was not 
created or adapted expressly for 
the film. Somehow, the movie was 
also ignored for Best Cinematog- 
raphy—Scorsese suggests that this 
is because the Last Waltz’ cinema- 
tographer, Michael Chapman, was 
until recently based in 
New York rather than Holly- 
wood. Pure politics, in other 
words. 

But the most outrageous insult 
The Last Waltz suffered was its 
failure to be nominated for Best 
Documentary Feature. It’s not a 
matter of whether or not Last 
Waltz would have won if nomi- 
nated—but the suggestion that 
there were five better or more sig- 
nificant achievements in nonfic- 
tion film last year stretches the 
imagination. The unavoidable 
conclusion is that the antirock atti- 


tude of the show business estab- 


; ) K. Robertson with Scorsese 
wa (left); Rick Danko, Ronnie 
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Hawkins in ‘Last Waltz’ 


lishment has surfaced in yet an- 
other guise. 

The Best Documentary Fea- 
ture nominations are made by a 
forty-nine-member committee. 
Robertson says that the youngest 


OHO TICLES 


_ son says. “But they ran it again the 
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member of the committee is fifty- 


five and the oldestis in his eighties. 
Whether or not that’s accurate, it’s 
obvious these men are a bit over 
the hill as far as American culture 
is concerned. One need only look 
at the other nominations in the 
Best Documentary Feature cate- 
gory to determine that. Among 
them are Scared Straight, a made- 
for-TV movie (a loophole in 
Oscar regulations makes theatri- 
cal release unnecessary in this cat- 
egory), and The Lovers’ Wind, 
which was made by the Ministry of 
Culture and Arts of Iran, back 
when that nation was still run by 
the esteemed torturer, Shah Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi. (With such 
a pedigree, and that title, one 
shudders to inquire what The 
Lovers’ Wind might be about.) 

“The nominating committee 
kept telling me, ‘Don't worry. 
It’s eligible’ ” Robertson says. 
“That's like saying is it on film or 
not. We knew it was eligible. The 
fact is, they weren't even going to 
consider it. Of course, they deny 
that they’re biased against rock. 
They say, ‘Oh we're not so young 
anymore, but we still like to shake a 
leg once in a while’ It’s a buncha 
shit.” 

Robertson also says that 
screenwriter Norman Corwin, 
chairman of the Documentary 
Feature nominating committee, 
called him personally to assure him 
that the film had a chance. “He 
said that the lastshotwas one of the 
most marvelous things he'd ever 
seen in any film,’ Robertson re- 
calls. But through other sources, 
Robertson discovered that the first 
screening of The Last Waltz was 
shut off before it was even halfway 
over. “They said, “This isn’t a 
serious documentary, ” Robert- 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WIDE WORLD (LEFT4 


next night, after a couple of 
youngsters in their fifties and six- 
ties objected to stopping it.” Ap- 
parently, a screaming session re- 
sulted—although that’s not nec- 
essarily uncommon at such 
screenings. 

The committee members must 
have known that if The Last Waltz 
were nominated, it was likely to 
win the Oscar, as Woodstock had 
done in 1970. (Although Last 
Waltz had been seen by more peo- 
ple than just about any documen- 
tary last year, it was less than a 
shoo-in because only Academy 
members who have seen all five 
nominees are eligible to vote in this 
category.) “The Last Waltz was not 
an underdog,” Robertson points 
out. “It wasn’t like some poor little 
guy from the Northwest Territory 
taking pictures of fish. It wasn’t 
about blind polo players or re- 
tarded pygmies. To those guys, 
watching Joni Mitchell sing a very 
poetic soft ballad must be the 
equivalent of people we know lis- 
tening to the Clash.” 

Hollywood and rock have 
never had what one would call a 
love affair. In 1977, Saturday Night 
Fever, the largest selling sound- 
track LP in history, was ignored 
for Best Original Score. Bur this 
year, rock and soul (or disco) 
music seemed to have made a 
breakthrough. The Buddy Holly 
Story and The Wiz were nominated 
for best score adaptation; Giorgio 
Moroder’s Midnight Express 
soundtrack for Best: Original 
Score; and “Hopelessly Devoted 
to You” (from Grease) and “Last 
Dance” (from Thank God It’s Fri- 
day) for Best Original Song. 

But these games are illusory. 
All of the above movies, with the 
exception of The Buddy Holly Story, 
are conceptually closer to the Tin 
Pan Alley pop tradition than to 
rock or R&B-derived music. And 
the Oscar rules remain tricky. 
Robertson's haunting instrumen- 
tal, “Theme from the Last Waltz?” 
which ends the film, was not eligi- 
ble because of the nature of the 
film; that is, the song was not used 
in a “dramatic” context. (In fact, 
the most noteworthy contender 
for any of the music awards is 
Ennio Morricone, the Italian 
composer who scored Terrence 
Malick’s Days of Heaven. And Days 
of Heaven is not even prime Morri- 
cone—his best work was done for 
Sergio Leone’s Italian westerns, 
and duly ignored by the Acad- 
emy.) 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t 
give a fuck about Golden Globes 
and American Music Awards,” 
says Robertson. “And I would 
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have asked someone else to pick up 
the Oscar for me even if we had 
won one. After all, I don’t even 
own a tuxedo.” Robertson adds 
that this isn’t sour grapes. “I’m not 
that annoyed that I didn’t win an 
Academy Award for my first film. 
But I do find it appalling on 
Marty’s behalf” 

Scorsese isn’t making a big deal 
about the situation either. “I did 
think that The Last Waltz was the 
one picture I'd ever make that 
could win an Academy Award,” 
Scorsese admits. He leaves it at 
that, but he might have added that Cash Box/December 29, 1979 
the Hollywood establishment is 
even less likely to honor such full- 
blooded fare as his Taxi Driver or 
Mean Streets. In a way, the strang- 
est part of this whole story is that 
Scorsese's best shot at an Oscar 
has come for a picture that’s not 
even his best. 

Bur then, it’s only realistic that 
the Academy process shuns rock 
& roll. It’s hardly appropriate to 
expect the Oscars to recognize the 
importance of rock when their top 
priority has always been box-office 
success. As Robertson says, “The 
system is questioned a litrle bit 
more each year. Then the old 
fogies really get mad. But a lot of 
those old farts need to be put out to 
pasture. The whole Academy 
should vote, rather than a select 
committee.” Or, as the Who 
(whose The Kids Are Alright proba- 
bly has a similar travesty to look 
forward to) once put it: “Meet the 


new boss. Same as the old boss.” 


Elizabeth Barraclough Richard Manuel 
Paul Butterfield = Willie Mitchell 
Brian Briggs 4 Fred Neil 
Kenny Doss = Roger Powell 
Foghat = = Todd Rundgren 
John Holbrook 4 = Utopia 


Nick Jameson = = Randy Van Warmer 
Norma Jean = zi Jesse Winchester 


THANK YOUR RADIO 
Bearsville Records, Inc., P.O. Box 135, Bearsville, New York 12409 
3300 Warner Bivd,, Burbank, CA 91510 








ELIZABETH BARRACLOUGH RICHARD MANUEL 
BRIAN BRIGGS WILLIE MITCHELL 
PAUL BUTTERFIELD FRED NEIL 
KENNY DOSS ROGER POWELL 
FOGHAT TODD RUNDGREN 
JOHN HOLBROOK UTOPIA 
NICK JAMESON RANDY VAN WARMER 
NORMA JEAN JESSE WINCHESTER 


Thank You Radio 


Bearsville Records, Inc. 
P.O. Box 135, Bearsville, New York 12409 


3300 Warner Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91510 
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ALCOK AT THE EQUIPMENT OF THE PROS 
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FOR LEVON HELM, DRUM- 
mer for the Band and currently a solo 
artist, the way to play drums was 
mapped out back in the Fifties by the 
percussionists on the old Sun record- 
ings. “A lot of the snare-drum sound . 
on those Memphis sessions came from 
taking a cigar box and taping it to the snare drum and 
miking thar rather than the whole set)’ Helm explains. 
“That gave it that wooden knock to the backbeat.” 

Helm emulates this Sun sound with his own very crisp 
and simple style. “I never tried to go with double-bass 
drums and stuff like that,’ he says. “A few cymbals and a 
few tubs and an extra floor tom-tom are enough for me.” 
Helms set is an old Ludwig he found in a pawnshop in L.A.., 
with a wooden snare drum that many drummers lust after 
(including Max Weinberg of the E Street Band, who asked 
us to put in a bid for him). 

When Levon first started playing, he also had a unique 
snare drum. “It had calfskin on it)” he recalls. “It was a bit 
old and rugged, so after each set I'd take the snare back to 
put it in the oven to tighten the head up.” Back then, Levon 
was learning to play by listening to the drumming on old 
Sonny Boy Williamson albums. Much later he enrolled for 
asemester at Berkeley college of music totry to update his 
style and learn some rudiments of drumming. “I need time 
to take a few more steps,” Helm admits. “There’s a whole 
lotta stuff I can’t do yet.... I need to develop better ears.” 


Rolling Stone, February 22, 1979 





Woodstock Reunion, Parr Meadows, Brookhaven, New York, September 8, 1979. 
Photo by Bob Sanderson. 
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Tne appeal is to young and old ay only to 
auke, The technique is superb a ve He 
The studio is Nelvana, an award 
winning Canadian outfit quickly 
rising to international fame as the ) ) 
greatest thing since Disney And t, subtitied An in 
this Warner Home Video program ergalacic Thanksgiving, ane 
presents four of Nelvana's mar- oO ise tale that pits a family of 
velous animated fantasies on a king, Simple-mindes 
single videod tte 3 against a swarm 
Acc stmias, Nel Pato 
vana’s first big hitsis a lively and 
original fable the meaning 
of the holiday s yn. It has all at 
the superb characteristics of out of ho and home 
every Nefvana production This is real animation, ight 
strong story line, fine musical ne 
5 painstaking illustration, duced arti 
anc characterizations that leap morning T\ 
off the screen with life a 
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in this fun, space-age musical fantasy for the whole tarnily. 
Will they escape the junk monster and find true happiness? 
‘Tune in for Romie-D and Julie-2's animated adventure 
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_ Tuesday night April 3, 1979 
@ ROMIE-0 AND JULIES. A @ ROMIE-O AND JULIE-8 
modern musical-fantasy inter- Two robots fall in love with each other and are kept apart 
pretation of one of the world’s by the two companies that manufactured them in this inno- 
greatest love stories. Romie-0 and ae ; : 
Julie-8 are two robots who fall in vative rendition of the classic love story. A Nelvana Limited 
love, despite the fact that they Production in association with CBC. Color. Half-hour. Pre- 


were built by two competing man- miered (U.S.): April 1979. Syndicated. 
ufacturers who spare no effort in 
keeping the two robots apart. This Voi 
animated program features the Orces : 

Original songs and voice of music Romie-O: Greg Swanson; Julie-8: Donann Cavin; Mr. 
af Se eee pot Ween Thunderbottom: Max Ferguson; Ms. Passbinder: Marie 
shaped pariathns.@ Carriic ing Aloma; Gizmo: Nick Nichols; Junk Monster: Bill Osler; 
celebrating the glory of scrap junk. Vocalists: John Sebastian, Rory Block, Richard Manuel 
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TAKE ME UP | THE EARTH STRIKES BACK 


TO THE BALLGAME Special: Baseball and science fiction meet in 
7PM) an animated fantasy. 
Beaver's bail club is no roaring success: 
he’s burdened with a team that includes a 
disgruntied eagle, a lackadaisical cat and a 
turtle whose reflexes are well, turtle- 
like. They're just the target for a slick (“‘trust 
me") promoter named Irwin (voice of Phil 
Silvers), who whisks them away in his 
souped-up spaceship for a game against the 
undefeated Alien All-Stars—champions of 
the universe. 
From the opening pitch, the “‘friendly littie 
interstellar encounter” is anything but close. 
The Aliens jump out to an early 99-0 lead 
through a combination of power hitting, un- 
scrupulous plays and shady gimmicks. Final- 
ly. when the earthlings are about ready to 
hang up their cleats, Beaver calls a much- 
i posud br kar acminrcatico case ty Two robots, kept apart by the companies that manufactured them, 
Rick Danko (formerly of The Band). hopelessly fall in love in the Romeo and Juliet—inspired Romie-O 
Other Voices Beaver: Bobby Dermer. 
Eagle: Derek McGrath. Commissioner: Don 
Ferguson. Announcer: Paul Soles. Edna: An- 
na Bourque. Jake: Maurice LaMarche. Mole: 
Melieny Brown, 


and Julie-8. © Nelvana Limited 


@© TAKE ME UP TO THE BALLGAME 
A sandlot baseball team consisting of animals is pitted 
against the Outer-Space All-Stars, a team that has never 
lost a game, in an intergalactic playoff to determine the best 
€ WARNER HOME VIDEO team in the universe. The half-hour fantasy special aired in 
‘ee ee Wa Canada and in the United States. A Nelvana Limited Pro- 
Pr duction in association with CBC. Color. Half-hour. Premiered 

(U.S.): September 1980. Syndicated. 


A-32 TV GUIDE 


Voices 
Two fabulous fantasies for Irwin: Phil Silvers; Beaver: Bobby Dermer; Eagle: Derek 
ate fall s! McGrath; Commissioner: Don Ferguson; Announcer: 
ls ase Paul Soles; Edna: Anna Bourque; Jake: Maurice 
LaMarche; Mole: Melleny Brown; Vocalist: Rick Danko 
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Colebiily Konauis nein merinseasen Com shoe @ NELVANAMATION 
Totonto-based Nelvana Entertainment, producers of the hit 
Care Bears motion picture and television series, produced 
this popular anthology series of six half-hour animated spe- 
cials—A Cosmic Christmas (1977), The Devil and Daniel 
Mouse (1978), Romie-O and Julie-8 (1979), Intergalactic 
Thanksgiving (1979), Easter Fever (1980) and Take Me Up to 
the Ballgame (1980)—broadeast in syndication beginning in 
1977. (See individual titles under Animated Televsion Spe- 
cials for further details.) 

Aah made diced A Nelvana/CBC Production for Viacom Television. Color. 


\ 0 71ive aS ar interplanetary pro z f oe ! 
ustles a sandlot team Into celestial competi to the Half-hour, Premiered: 1977-90. Syndicated. 
tune of music bv Rick Danko af T) Ruse 

What do it take to turn oul animated 


of acetate, six months hard work, nd 1600 cups of co THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
era cre ln a ANINATD APTON 


past, And should you { 


gside your childee 


JEFF LENBURG 


Why should kids ha 


TAKE ME UP TO THE BALL GAME 
PHIL SILVERS + RICK DANKO 


rat KEN STETHENSON AL SOT 
“THE JACK RABBIT STORY 


(EASTER FEVER) 
GARRETT MORRIS: JOHN SEBASTIAN 
HAN COLESTRL+ GREG DUFFELL KEN STEPHENS: 
rit LARRY MOL 
ROBERT FOSTER + TED KERNAGHAN + NIGEL MAB 
ATRICK LOUBERT + MICHAEL HIRSH 





Cash Box/April 26.1980 
Seven LPs To Be 
Released By MCA 


LOS ANGELES — MCA Records has an- 
nounced it will release seven pop. country 
and R&B albums in May. including 
“American Son,” the MCA debut by Levon 
Helm. former member of The Band 

Also set for May release are the New 
York-based band Orlean’s self-titled 
album; a debut from another New Yorker, 
Sandy Farina. on her LP “All Alone In The 
Night,” “The Hard Way” by rockers Point 
Blank: southern R&B spiced ‘I'm So 
Hot’ by Denise LaSalle; the Birmingham 
quintet Hotel's newest, “Half Moon Silver,” 
and Ed Bruce's country-flavored. self-titled 
LP 
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Country 
@Album Picks 


AMERICAN SON 

LEVON HELM—MCA 5120 

Hot off an impressive acting debut in 
“Coal Miner's Daughter,’’ Helm continues 
at least partly in the style he established 
with The Band. Produced by Fred Carter, 
Jr., the feel is straightforward and down- 
home with liberal doses of country, 
rock and blues. Standouts: “Hurricane,” 
“China Girl” and ‘America’s Farm.” 
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AMERICAN SON 
LEVON HELM—MCA-5120 (8.98) 


AMERICAN SON — Levon Helm — MCA MCA-5120 — 
Producer: Fred Carter Jr. — List: 7.98 

Helm, who made such an astonishing acting debut in Coa/ 
Miner's Daughter, delivers a fine, down and dirty country rock 
LP with “American Son.” The former Band member injects 
songs such as “Dance Me Down Easy” and “America’s Farm” 
with that old “Cripple Creek” jews harp sound, and much of the 
music on the LP has arich as the Mississippi valley soil appeal 
to it. Country studio greats such as Fred Carter Jr. and Hargus 
“Pig” Robbins enhance the well known drummer's loose and 


bluesy style. Cash Box/May 10.1980 


The Band was a group that truly 
contributed something to Ameri- 
can culture. They became, in ef- 
fect, an American institution, and 
Levon Helm’s voice (he was also 
the Band’s drummer) possessed a 
distinctive dignity and honest 
tone. Hot off his acting triumph 
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in “Coal Miner’s Daughter,’’ Helm 
turns in an album full of rich and 
poignant resonances. 


[Se U.S. GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
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LP distributed to radio stations at US military facilities around the world. 
Levon on one side only, the other side has “0” Anniversary” by The Statler Brothers. 


1. WATERMELON TIME IN GEORGIA 


(Harlan Howard) EMI Music Publishing Ltd. 3.52 


Thank you, Detroit. . .you treated me good 

But I've been here longer than | should 

| enjoyed the money but | miss my honey so 

One thing's on my mind: it’s watermelon time in Georgia 


It makes a country boy get down in the mouth 

When his body's up north but his heart's down south 

| said I'd be back and I'd better make tracks today 

Lordy, | gotta go because it's watermelon time in Georgia 


Daddy's still sittin’ in the sun, kids are fishin’, havin’ fun 
And my old coon dog's a-wantin’ to run 

And | can’t reach my little Georgia peach too soon 

One thing's on my mind: it's watermelon time in Georgia 


Well, so long, Detroit, so long, friends 

lf you're ever down in Macon you better please stop in 
And meet the little girl that’s always been my whole world 
I'm leavin’ today because it’s watermelon time in Georgia 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 

Levon Helm - drums, harmonica 
Jerry Shook - guitar 

Buddy Emmons - steel 

Kenneth Buttrey - drums 
Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Bobby Oydin - organ 

Billy Sanford - guitar 

Henry Strzelecki - bass 
Background vocals - Mitch Humphries, Henry Strzelecki, 
Fred Carter, Jr., Levon Helm 


2. DANCE ME DOWN EASY 


(Larry Henley/Billy Burnette) 
Songs Of Polygram International/Wamer House Of Music/Sony 
ATV Songs Tree 2.57 


Chorus: 
Dance me down easy, ride me down slow 


We've got the rain, the know how 

It's just a matter of grabbing a plow 
We've got the hands, we've got the arms 
| say it’s time to work America’s farm 


| say it’s time we face the fact 
Somewhere our train has jumped the track 
We've got to stop standing still 

We need a good engineer at the wheel 
We're laying back in the shade 

Dreaming our day away 

I see me, | see you 

Sleeping on the red, white and blue 


Repeat Bridge 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 

Buddy Emmons - steel 

Jerry Shook - mandolin 

Levon Helm - drums 

Bobby Ogdin - electric piano 

Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 

Steve Gibson - guitar 

Billy Sanford - guitar 

Henry Strzelecki - bass 

Jerry Carrigan - drums 

Background vocals - Henry Strzelecki, Todd Cerney, Levon Helm, 
Mitch Humphries, Buzz Cason, Fred Carter, Jr. 


6. HURRICANE 


(Keith Stegaill/Stewart Harris/Tom Schuyler) 
Magneto Music/EMI Songs Ltd. 4.06 


Thirty miles out in the Gulf Stream 

| could hear them south winds moan 
The bridges are looking lower 
Shrimp boats are hurrying home 


The old man down in the quarter 

Slowly tumed his head 

He took another sip from his whiskey bottle 
Then he looked at me and said 


Dance me down easy, one for the road 
You know how to please me 

When you turn your lamp down low 
Turn me round, dance me down easy 


| remember long ago early in the night 
| had a feeling my timing was right 
And when | held you close 

| felt you in my heart 

| knew you had me right from the start 


Chorus 


| had a vision of later on, just us two 

| saw you loving me and me loving you 
We were spinning round and round 
Across the dance floor 

Let's do it one more time 

And dance me out the door 


Chorus 


Fred Carter, Jr. - quitar 

Jerry Carrigan - drums 

Jerry Shook - guitar 

Mitch Humphries - organ 
Levon Helm - drums 

Buddy Emmons - steel 
Henry Strzelecki - bass 
Steve Gibson - guitar 

Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Billy Sanford - guitar 
Background vocals - Henry Strzelecki, Mitch Humphries, 
Levon Helm, Fred Carter, Jr. 


3. VIOLET EYES 


(Tom Kimmel) EM| Music Publishing Ltd. 3.12 


Here | am all alone, waiting for your heart to change 
And I'm hoping that love will light the way 

That leads to where you hide behind 

Your eyes of fire and ice 


| was bor in the rain by the Ponchartrain 
Underneath the Louisiana moon 

Don't mind the strain of a hurricane 

They come around every June 

High black water's like the devil's daughter 
She's hard and she’s cold and she’s mean 
Nobody's taught her that it takes a lot of water 
To wash away New Orleans 


Man come down from Chicago 

To set the levee right 

It's got to be up three feet higher 

Won't make it through the end of the night 


The old man down in the quarter 

Said don't you listen to that boy 

The water'll be down by moming, son 
And he'll be on his way to Illinois 


| was born in the rain by the Ponchartrain 

Underneath the Louisiana moon 

Don't mind the strain of a hurricane 

They come around every June 

High black water's like the devil's daughter 

She's hard and she’s cold and she’s mean 

But we've finally taught her that it takes a lot of water 
To wash away New Orleans 


Repeat 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar, mandolin 
Levon Helm - drums 

Buster Phillips - drums 

Jerry Shook - guitar 

Mitch Humphries - organ 

Buddy Emmons - steel 

Billy Sanford - guitar 

Henry Strzelecki - bass 

Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Background vocals - Henry Strzelecki, Mitch Humphries, 
Fred Carter, Jr., Levon Helm 


Chorus: 

Violet eyes, can’t you hear me talkin’ to you 
Do my words only get in the way 

Violet eyes, it’s just a feelin’ 

Please don't leave till it passes away 


All along I've been tryin’ like a bird against the wind 
Still I'm flyin’ and I'm hopin’ once again 

To see behind the curtain 

Where I'm sure your secret lies 


Chorus 


For as long as love lives inside me 
There's nothing | couldn't give, | wouldn't give, | couldn't try 


Chorus 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 

Levon Helm - drums 

Steve Schaffer - bass 

Jerry Shook - guitar 

Buddy Emmons - steel 

Steve Gibson - electric guitar 
Kenneth Buttrey - drums 

Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Clifford Robertson - organ 
Background vocals - Henry Strzelecki, Levon Helm, 
Mitch Humphries, Fred Carter, Jr. 


4. STAY WITH ME 


(Fred Carter, Jr.) Sweedie Music Pub. Co. 3.05 


Stay with me until the morning light 
Play with me and it will be alright 

If you care, if you want to share 
Won't you say it’s okay...stay with me 


I'm lost and lonely in your lonesome town 
| don't even know my way around 

if you care, if you want to share 

Won't you say it’s okay...stay with me 


7. CHINA GIRL 


(Joe New/Jeff Silbar) 
Warner Chappell Music Ltd/BMG Music Ltd. 3.20 


China Girl, | met you on the sea sand 
You touched me with your cool hand 
Your perfume’s in the wind 


China Girl, your daddy tells you white lies 
To keep you from my blue eyes 
To know me is no sin 


Chorus: 

| won't break you, China Girl 

Hf you take me into your world 

It's been my good fortune to find you, China Girl...China Girl 


Stolen flowers are sweetest in the moming 
The eastern sun is dawning 
Your silk against my skin 


China Girl, take me to some jasmine place 
Soothe me with a subtle grace 
To know me is no sin 


Chorus 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 

Jerry Carrigan - drums 

Jerry Shook - mandolin 
Mitch Humphries - organ 
Levon Helm - drums 

Buddy Emmons - steel 
Henry Strzelecki - bass 
Steve Gibson - guitar 

Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Billy Sanford - guitar 
Background vocals - Henry Strzelecki, Mitch Humphries, 
Levon Helm, Fred Carter, Jr. 


Bridge: 

| ain't got no problem 

We cannot work out 

You and | together 

Can find out what it's all about 


Stay with me until the moming light 
Play with me and it will be alright 

If you care, if you want to share 
Won't you say it’s okay...stay with me 


Repeat 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 

Jerry Carrigan - drums 

Buddy Emmons - steel 

Jerry Shook - guitar 

Bobby Ogdin - organ 

Steve Gibson - guitar 

Henry Strzelecki - bass 

Beegie Adair - piano 

Background vocals - Henry Strzelecki, Mitch Humphries, 
Levon Helm, Fred Carter, Jr. 


5. AMERICA'S FARM 


(Ronnie Rogers) 
Souther Arts Music/Sweedie Music Publishers 3.11 


| see the red, white and blue 

So mixed up and so confused 

Nobody knows which way to go 

| see us running down a dead-end road 
We're playing round losing ground 
Things are looking bad in my town 

I see me, | see you 

Sleeping and there's so much to do 


Bridge: 

We gotta set our alarm 

Wake on up and work America’s farm 
We've got the ground, we've got the seed 
But she won't grow without you and me 


8. NASHVILLE WIMMIN 


(Harlan Howard) Sony Music Publishing 4.13 


If it wasn’t for the powder and the fine tooth comb 
If it wasn’t for the powder and the fine tooth comb 
Them Nashville women 

Sure wouldn't have no home 


You long legged woman, you don’t have to talk 

You long legged woman, you sure don’t have to talk 
| know you're from Nashville 

By the way you walk 


Goin’ down to Printer's Alley to see what | can find 
Goin’ down to Printer's Alley to see what | can find 
Let some pretty women love 

Let her rob me blind 


If the blues was whiskey, I'd stay drunk all the time 
If the blues was whiskey, I'd stay drunk all the time 
It takes a whole long time 

To get you off my mind 


Repeat verses 1 & 2 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 
Levon Helm - drums 

Steve Schaffer - bass 

Jerry Shook - guitar 

Buddy Emmons - steel 
Steve Gibson - guitar 
Kenneth Buttrey - drums 
Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Clifford Robertson - organ 


9. BLUE HOUSE OF BROKEN HEARTS 


(Bill Martin/Todd Cerney) 
BMG Music Pub Ltd/EMI Songs Ltd, 3.31 


In the blue house of broken hearts 
There's a place for you by the door 


Remixed at Sound Shop, Nashville, Tennessee 
Engineer - Ernie Winfrey 


Special thanks to Paul Berry 
Art Direction - George Osaki 
Design - Andy Engel 
Illustration - Joo Chung 


Came to me from this window 
Would you like a taste of sweet peach Georgia wine 


Where the street lights shine like the stars 
Up from the city, down on the bars 


Well, she showed me to the back door 

Told me what it was for 

Said you come back and see me anytime 

And just as she was goin’ 

That ole sheriff bust the door in 

Said boy, you've been into my sweet peach Georgia wine 


We all know what it’s like to be lonely 

We all know what it’s like to play the fool 

We all know what it’s like to go crazy 

The world through this window's so distant and cruel 


In the blue house of broken hearts 
No we don't stroll out on the floor 
Though the juke box plays that old waltz Bridge: 

Nobody feels like dancing no more How was | supposed to know she was the sheriff's daughter 
She was only sweet sixteen but she looked a lot older 

Well, | guess I’ve learnt my lesson, son 

Now I'm doin’ ten to twenty-one 

Just for a taste of that sweet peach Georgia wine 


You think you're different 

But you'll find you're wrong 
Brother, all of us here feel the same 
Tell us all where she’s gone 

Let that blue light come on 

And shine on this fool for the day 


Repeat bridge 


If | ever get out of this jail house, | ain't gonna slow down 
Until | reach that Georgia border line 

Well, maybe just on quick stop in Macon 

I'd hate to leave these parts not takin’ 

Just one more taste of that sweet peach Georgia wine 


In the blue house of broken hearts 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 
Buddy Emmons - steel 
Levon Helm - drums 

Jerry Shook - guitar 

Bobby Odgin - organ 

Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Steve Gibson - guitar 

Billy Sanford - guitar 

Henry Strzelecki - bass 

Jerry Carrigan - drums 
Background yocals - Todd Cerney, Buzz Cason, Mitch Humphries, 
Fred Carter, Jr., Levon Helm 


Repeat bridge 


Fred Carter, Jr. - guitar 
Henry Strzelecki - bass 

Jerry Shook - guitar 

Bobby Ogdin - organ 

Mitch Humphries - piano 
Levon Helm - drums 

Hargus “Pig” Robbins - piano 
Buddy Emmons - steel 

Jerry Carrigan - drums 
Steve Gibson - guitar 


10. SWEET PEACH GEORGIA WINE 


(Ronnie Reynolds) Hot Licks Music 3.53 Produced and arranged by Fred Carter, Jr. 
Executive producer - Jim Foglesong 

Recorded at Bradley's Barn, Mt. Juliet, Tennessee 
Engineer - Joe Mills 


Assistant engineer - Bobby Bradley 


| was on my way from Dalton, headed for Atlanta 
Thinkin’ about the girl | left behind 
When a voice so soft and tender 
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LEVON HELM—MCA 41242 

AMERICA’S FARM (prod.: Fred Carter, Jr.) (writer: R. Rogers) (Newkeys/ 
Sweedie, BMI) (3:09) 

America’s troubles are considered in a rousing song here which Helm 

does in a kind of down-home rock style reminiscent of his days with 

the Band. Melody and pruuuction are strong, and the lyrics are right 

for the times. 


= op single Pids. 
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Country 


LEVON HELM—America’s Farm (3:09); producer: Fred 
Carter Jr.; writer; Ronnie Rogers; publisher: Newkeys/ 
Sweedie, BMI. MCA 41242. Former Band member Helm will 
become a familiar face to both country and rock programmers 
with this high energy, good-timey kicker. The arrangement, 
somewhat reminiscent of Little Feat doing country, borrows 
from both formats, with everything from slicing guitar to cow- 
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By Steve Pond 


N HIS FIRST TWO 
() sx albums, ex-Band 

member Leyon Helm — 
the man whose vocals once lent 
gravity to a basically frivo- 
lous number like “Ophelia” — 
seemed content to churn out in- 
consequential pop, R&B and 
traditional folk music. The scat- 
tered highlights belonged most- 
ly to the supporting players. It 
was hard to listen to Helm’s clas- 
sic voice lope halfheartedly 
through these lackluster records 
without feeling cheated. 

But Helm’s wonderful read- 
ing of “Blue Moon of Ken- 
tucky” on the Coal Miner's 
Daughter soundtrack showed 
that he could still care about a 
song. American Son is an exten- 
sion of those sessions, a chance 
for the artist to sing country 
music and, more important, an 
attempt to say something specif- 
ic aboutasubjectclose to Helm’s 
heart — something that his pre- 
vious LPs never did. An uneven 
overview of the South, the new 
album is terrific when it evokes 
simple moods (the rural deter- 
mination of “Watermelon Time 
in Georgia,” the desolation 
of “Blue House of Broken 
Hearts”) and terrible when it 
tries to make a full-blown state- 
ment about the nation’s crisis of 
faith (“America’s Farm”). 

- Sure, the ten tunes on Ameri- 
can Son say less about the South 
than did the three verses of “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down.” Yet what's encouraging 
here is that Levon Helm is sing- 
ing again, not just marking time. 
With a voice like his, that makes 
all the difference in the world. 


LEVON HELM 


LEVON HELM: “American Son” (MCA) 
— Helm’s great voice and drumming haven't 
quite been able to compensate for the inter- 
play he shared with the keyboard work of 
Garth Hudson and Richard Manuel, and with 
Manuel's and Danko’s vocals in The Band. 
But this is the best of his solo LPs to date, 
with a couple of fine Harlan Howard songs, 
“Watermelon Time in Georgia” und ‘‘Nash- 
ville Wimmin"’ leading the way. Like Bob 
Dylan's mid-’60s excursions to Nashville, 
“American Son’ features ace country ses- 
sionmen playing white blues, and they deliv- 
er with dedication and devotion. On the best 
material, particularly ‘“‘Hurricane,’’ a con- 
scious evocation of The Band, Helm recap- 
tures that sense of firsthand nostalgia and 
rusticity that makes him one of rock's premi- 
ere voices. 


— Dave Marsh/Rolling Stone 
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AMERICA’S FARM 


(Ronnie Rogers) 


PROMOTION 
COPY 


* 


STEREO NOT FOR SALE 


MCA-41242 Newkeys Music, 


j Inc./Sweedie 
(MC9919) Music Pub. Co. 


(BMI) (3:09) 


LEVON HELM 


PRODUCED & ARRANGED BY FRED CARTER, JR. 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER: JIM FOGLESONG 
From the MCA LP, ‘‘American Son’’ MCA-5120 


®) 1980 
MCA RECORDS, INC. 
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Promo 45 with the same track on both sides. 
Goldmine price guide to 45 rpm records lists a retail copy with Blue Moon of Kentucky 
on the b-side that’s either extremely rare or nonexistent. 


The GAZETTE, Montreal, Saturday, July 26, 1980 
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PREACHER JACK 
A 1950s style 


‘American Son’ produces 
The Band’s magic sound 


By JOHN GRIFFIN 
of The Gazette 


Between his critically acclaimed 
performance as Loretta Lynn's 
true-blue daddy in the film Coal 
Miner's Daughter and the release 
of a new album called American 
Son which has the stars and bars 
plastered all over the cover, Levon 
Helm seems to be easing himself in 
the saddle reserved for archetypal 
good ol” boys like the late Big John 
Wayne 

Still, as an ex-member of The 
Band, who so eloquently distilled 
the sweetness and tragedy of the 
U.S. human condition, Levon could 
be just the man to put our confused 
neighbors back on the track 

The new LP has most of The 
Band magic: beautiful ballads like 
Violet Eyes and Blue House of Bro- 
ken Hearts which bring out the best 
in Helm's singularly archaic nasal 
vocals. Good down home rompers 
like Watermelon Time in Georgia, 
are a social commentary on the 
state of the States called America’s 
Farm in which Levon sees ‘the red, 
white and blue/so mixed up and so 
confused.’ 

His remedy calls for ‘grabbing 
the plow/we've got the hands, 
we've got the arms/I say it’s time 
to work America’s farm.’ Pretty 
hard to argue with sentiments like 
that 

The album was cut at Bradley's 
Barn Studio in Tennessee with such 


country greats as Buddy Emmons 
and Fred Carter Jr. and they sur- 
round Helm with a sound that’s as 
comfortable as an old dawg snoozing 
on the front porch. 

Anyone who laments the passing 
of The Band should find the spirited 
playing and Levon’s inimitable 
singing on American Son a suit- 
able balm for their sorrow. 


Wild boogie woogie 


A different kettle of fish altogether, 
but in a similar All-American vein 
is a debut album called Rock 'n’ 
Roll Preacher (Attic) by Boston- 
based revivalist bonzo Preacher 
Jack. 

He is a direct, authentic musical 
descendant of Jerry Lee Lewis at 
his most frenzied, with side nods to 
Elvis, Hank Williams Sr. and Little 
Richard. His singing and wild boo- 
gie woogie piano are lifted from 
some 1950s time warp, the produc- 
tion is from the technologially 
back-dated folks who brought you 
George Thoroughgood, and Jack's 
sidemen include the legendary 
Sleepy Labeef on guitar, and Sal 
Spicola on foghorn sax. 


Rockabilly and country rave-ups 
might not be everybody's cup of 
java, but there can be no denying 
the perverse talent and determina- 
tion of a guy who believes that 
rock'n'roll redemption lies in the 
musical tradition of our forefa- 
thers 


When an LP called Formula 2 
(A&M) by Lazy Racer came across 
the desk it was immediately con- 
signed to the “indefinite hold” bin. 


After all, the band was consid- 
ered a product of famed producer 
Glyn Johns’ fertile imagination for 
the exclusive purpose of making 
bucks, and therefore lacking the 
requisite soul and integrity for seri- 
ous consideration. 


Didn't work though, and this five- 
man, one woman Anglo-American 
Fleetwood Mac rehash kept slip- 
ping onto the turntable. The reasons 
are simple. 


As good as any 


There just aren't many good 
easy-listening pop bands who com- 
bine decent melodies with good 
playing and slightly off-the-wall 
lyrics like these guys do. Songs like 
the infectious Why and uptempo 
soft rockers like Jumping the Gun 
are as good as any that’s come 
down the pipe this summer and the 
keyboard work of Timothy Gorman 
is a treat 


What's more, the McGarrigle sis- 
ters’ sideman Pat Donaldson holds 
down the bass end in stalwart fash- 
ion, the production from Johns is as 
smooth as East Indian rum, and the 
1938 Phantom Corsair automobile 
on the cover is suitable for fram- 


ing. 





By RICH AREGOOD ‘Levon Helm, an 
Arkansan, was the only American in 


Canada’s export.’ 


“COAL MINER’S DAUGHTER” was 
a Startling movie in a lot of ways. It 
was a good, solid, entertaining film, 
for one thing, and that’s something 
that showbiz biographies seldom are. 
Anyone who's ever seen atrocities 
like “The Eddy Duchin Story” knows 
what a remarkable feat it is. 

But the real revelation was Levon 
Helm, who gave an incredibly affect- 
ing and realistic portrayal of a very 
tired coal miner trying to do the best 
for his family, even after one of them 
married a man he didn't much ap 
prove of and set off to become Loret- 
ta Lynn. 


Incredibly, it was Helm’s first act- 
ing job. 

Before that, Helm had had no lack 
of accomplishment, having been a 
very important part of what, to me, 
was the greatest rock band ever — 
The Band. Those capital letters in the 
name were not arrogance. It was “the 
band,” the only one that combined 
rock with country music and still 
rocked. A critic once called it the 
kind of rock band that could have 
warmed up a crowd for Abraham 
Lincoln. He was right. 


THE BAND was so excellent musi- 
cally that it was easy to take that 
excellence for granted and notice 
only after its members decided to 
break it up, going out in style with 
“The Last Waltz,” a movie of its fare- 
well concert. 

Helm, an Arkansan, was the Ameri- 
can in Canada’s finest export. His 
drumming and stone country voice 
were a critical part of its success. 


JOURNAL HERALD 


And he’s got a new record that shows 
why with clarity. 

That's true across the board. Re- 
cords by the others do the same. 
Being surrounded by people of lesser 
talent who are less simpatico musi- 
cally is revealing. You finally recog- 
nize how many fine talents were 
gathered in one place. 


“American Son” (MCA) does exact- 
ly that. The sound is more country 
than The Band's was. In fact, Helm 
has gathered together some Nash- 
ville musicians whose names are 
familiar to anybody who’s ever read 
the back of a record jacket — people 
like Hargus “Pig” Robbins, Buddy 
Emmons and Kenny Buttrey. 

The resulting record may be the 
best country album I've heard since 
the last time Willie Nelson got seri- 
ous. Helm is a master of the themes 
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MOTHER'S DAY SPECIAL 
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Sat., Mar. 17, 1979 


Levon Helm, drummer for the Band, 
will play Loretta Lynn’s father in Coal 
Miner's Daughter, the film version of 
the country singer's autobiography. 
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that are standard to country music — 
women, patriotism and all that. 

HERE, HELM is a pure singer doing 
other people’s songs. His choices are 
good ones. “Dance Me Down Easy” 
has always been a wonderful song. 
Harlan Howard's “Watermelon Time 
in Georgia” is “Detroit City” seen 
from another angle. In fact, except 
for “China Girl,” which sounds like 
Randy Newman's “Yellow Man” with- 
out the humor, the songs are all good 
solidly Southern looks at life. 


If -you're one of those folks who. 


pantingly wants a Beatles reunion, 
save your pants. A Band reunion 
would make a lot more sense and 
probably sound a lot better. Besides, 
it wouldn't cost $500 million to put 
on. 

Until then, buy records like this 
one. It’s the next best thing, and it 
ain't bad at all. 






y, May 9, 1980 


Philadelphia Daily News 39 


Levon Helm, in his first 
acting job, turned in an 
outstanding performance 
as Loretta Lynn’s daddy 
in “Coal Miner’s 
Daughter” 





BLUE MOON OF KENTUCKY (prod.: Owen Bradley) (writer: B. Monroe} (Peer 
International, BMI} (2:48) 


Taken from the upcoming ‘Coal Miner’s Daughter” soundtrack, 
this single combines a member of the Band with veteran producer 
Owen Bradley on a Bill Monroe bluegrass standard. The result is a 
sound both straightforward and unique. 
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PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 


COAL MINER'S DAUGHTER 


Sissy Spacek 


WAR “The music that created the legend” 
She wanteda weddingring 


Hegaveher a quitar 
Ther lives were never the same again. 
aga i ..As performed by 


SISSY SPACEK 
BEVERLY D’ANGELO and LEVON HELM 
Produced by OWEN BRADLEY 
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SISSY SPACEK- TOMMY LEE JONES 
“COAL MINER'S DAUGHTER 
also starring BEVERLY DANGELO - LEVON HELM - Sereenplay by TOM RICK MAN 
Based on the autobiography by LORETTA LYNN with GEORGE VECSEY 
Executive Producer BOB LARSON - Produced by BERNARD SCHWARTZ 
Directed by MICHAEL APTED 4 BERNARD SCHWARTZ PRODUCTION A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
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She was married at 13. She hac-four kids by the time she was 20. 
She's been hungry and poor. She's been loved and cheated on 
She became a singer because it Was the only thing she could do 
She became a star because it was the only way she could do it 


Levon Helm, soft-spoken, plain-talking lightning drummer and organizer of 
the country rock music group The Band makes his debut as an actor in Universal's 
"Coal Miner's Daughter,” the story of MCA recording artist Loretta Lynn. 

Helm, who pronounces his name either as LEE-VAHN, or LAH-VAN, depending on 
what part of his native state of Arkansas he happens to be in at the time, will 
portray Ted Webb, beloved father of Miss Lynn in the film that deals with the 
country music queen's rise from humble beginnings to international stardom. 

The film's director, Michael Apted, had seen Helm in the music documentary 
“The Last Waltz,” and was impressed by the musician after co-star Tommy Lee Jones 
first recommended him for the role. 

The documentary was the final concert for The Band as a group. The greats of 
the rock and country worid joined The Band for their final appearance, and was 
directed and photographed by Martin Scorsese and a number of the greatest cinemato- 
graphers in the world. 


SISSY SPACEK MMY LEE JONES ; 
COAL MINERS DAUGHTER’ In high school in Arkansas, Levon and friends organized the Jungle Bush 


) starring BEVERLY DANGELO LEWON HELM Screenplay by TOM RICKMAN 
Based on the Autobiography by LORETTA LYNN with GEORGE VECSEY Beaters, and they were helped professionally by Bob Evans, former vocalist with 
Executive Producer BOB LARSON Produced by BERNARD SCHWARTZ 
irected by MICHAEL APTED <4 BERNARD SCHWARTZ Production AUN AL PICTURE i . - 
area] rims mas aT * = Fred Waring who managed to get them "big" dates such as conventions and talent shows. 
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When he finished high school, Levon hit the road with a group newly-organized as 
Ronnie Hawkins and the Hawks. He recalls that Hawkins was the most articulate, so 
his name was billed on top. By now, Levon was an expert drummer. Soon, their 
name was changed to Levon and the Hawks. 

"I'd just been there the longest," he says. 

Outside of a single semester at the Berkeley College of Music in Boston, Helm 
has had no other formal musical education. after two to three years of barnstorming, 
Levon and his group played with Bob Dylan, and their reputation was established | 
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Webb family in front. of Kentucky cabin: Levon Helm, left; Phyllis Boyens, holding baby, and Sissy Spacek, right rear, star 


DRUMMER HELM 


From page 1C 
it, but once I did it, 1 got to wishing my part was longer.” 
He said now he's eager to try it again, so long as the story “can be something that's 
real, that’s true, and the production team can be as good as this one was.” 


THE ROLE OF TED WEBB is pivotal to the first section of the film. Loretta 
Webb was her father’s girl, and they had a special relationship. Webb worked the 
graveyard shift at the coal mines and was as poor as could be, but he always made 
sure his children had shoes on their feet and a strong sense of what's right and wrong 
Webb died just before his eldest daughter achieved st&dom. 

“Ted Webb was the kind of guy we can all tip our hats to, so it was a privilege to 
play him,” Helm said. 

“I've seen lots of people like Ted Webb, like my own father, people who grew up 
hard working. It might look to an outsider like it’s one miserable day after another, 
but all those people raised families and had a life that a lot of us are still striving for 
They had another pace and another set of priorities.” 

Though he's not much older than Spacek or Jones, who play his daughter and 
son-in-law, Helm is believable as a hard-laboring, middle-aged man. Director Apted 
asked Helm to shave his beard — accenting his taut, rough features and aging him by 
a decade. 

Helm said his natural country drawl “was a plus, though they asked me to speak 
slower. 

“I tried to relate my acting to music, which is my first love. It's like singing 
harmony. | knew that Sissy was supposed to ‘sing’ lead, on most occasions, and | was 
supposed to ‘sing’ harmony, which I love to do.” 

HELM’S FATHER, Jasper, was a country guitarist and his mother, Emma Nell. 
sang in church choirs, so Levon was always around music. But he didn’t listen to the 

Grand Ole Opry, at least not often. 

“I listened fore to radio stations out of Memphis, and Jackson, Miss..” he said. His 
preference was for the blues of Sonny Bill Williamson, B.B. King and Junior Parker, 

and Sun Records rockabilly. 

“I've always figured (black country singer) Charlie Pride and I got our radio 
stations mixed up when we were kids,” he said, with a laugh. 

When he was in high schoo! Helm formed a rock band with the improbable name 
The Jungle Bush Beaters. After graduation he hit the road as drummer with Ronnie 
a a white blues-rock singer whose legend is a bit longer than his discogra- 
phy. 

The back-up group was known as the Hawks. During a tour in Canada, all but 
Levon left the band and were replaced by four Canadian musicians, Robbie 
Robertson, Garth Hudson, Rick Danko and Richard Manuel. That lineup stayed 
intact through the group's entire decade as The Band, the name they adopted after 
splitting with Hawkins and supporting Bob Dylan on his first rock-oriented 
tours. 

The group's first album, Music from Big Pink, named after the house in which they 
recorded it near Woodstock, has become one of those legendary albums in rock, along 
with its more clearly defined sequel, The Band. They went through several other 
studio albums, the famous Basement Tapes set with Dylan, and two good live 
albums, including the career-examining Last Waltz soundtrack. 

The Band's songs were unique in their ability to capture the essense of America’s 
rich musical heritage and ethnic traditions. Though they rocked with the best. The 
Band gave forth an aura of a bygone era. Yet their albums from the late ‘60s are much 
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Levon Helm takes 
to acting without 
losing a beat 


By JACK GARNER 


DAC Popular Arts Editor 
One of the best scenes in Michael Apted’s Coal Miner's Daughter, the richly 


textured film biography of country singer Loretta Lynn, shows a typical Saturday 


night in a cabin in Butcher's Hollow, Kentucky. The Webb family — including seven 
children — is enjoying Bill Monroe's music from the Grand Ole Opry on the 
radio. 

Mother Clara Webb lifts her skirts and dances a country jig while father Ted tries 
to cheer up “ol’ sourpuss,” his daughter Loretta 

It’s an important scene, for it shows the musical heritage that is so important to 4 
country artist and the solid, loving family relationship in which it was nurtured 

Loretta Webb Lynn is played by Sissy Spacek, who is wonderful in the central role 
But she's given first-rate support from an unusual and unheralded cast — including 
rock ‘n’ roll drummer Levon Helm as Daddy Webb in his dramatic debut 

Helm’'s only previous film experience was in his natural rele as the long-time 
drummer and vocalist of The Band, one of the seminal rock bands of the "60s. A 
documentary film, The Last Waltz, focused on the group's farewell performance 
three years ago 

Helm, 39, was born and raised on a cotton farm in Arkansas, across the Mississippi 
from West Memphis, and still has a home there, in addition to a home and recording 
studio in Woodstock, N.Y. He talked by phone about his music and acting careers a 
few days ago from Arkansas 

Helm said the role was offered to him “out of the blue,” apparently at the 
suggestion of Tommy Lee Jones, who plays Loretta’s husband, Mooney. Jones and 
Helm were old friends in Woodstock. “When the movie came up, Tommy Lee 
supposedly dropped my name in a hat when they asked for someone from the cuuntry 
to portray Ted Webb,” Helm said. “When you come down to it, I'm from as far back 
in the country as you can get 

i “I've allowed myself to daydream about that sort of stuff. | like calling myself an 
entertainer. I'm really a farmer, but I like entertaining. I was scared as hell going into 
Please turn to page 8C 
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more alive and vibrant today than nearly anything else recorded in that period. 

Robertson was the chief writer and leader, but the soul of the group was the 
American, Levon Helm. One critic wrote that his drumming was the only drumming 
that could make a listener cry. He also sang lead on most of the group's best records, 
including The Weight, Upon Cripple Creek, The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
and When | Paint My Masterpiece 


WHEN THE BAND broke up, the members said they probably wouldn't ever 
tour again, but would probably record together in the future. Helm said that’s still 
the case. “In the meantime, everyone's started those projects they always wanted to 
do. My philosophy is, ‘Don't push.’ If you push it won't happen natural, and the 
music won't be good 

“I'm happy with my career, I'm happy to be here, hell, I'm happy to be alive!” 

He added that he’s glad all his former Band companions “are healthy. Robbie's 
doing movies (currently filming Carny with Jodie Foster and Gary Busey), Garth is 
doing albums with Van Morrison, Richard's writing songs, and Rick's playing. 
Everything's OK with me.” 

Helm’s experience in Coal Miner's Daughter introduced him to one of Nashville's 
leading record producers, Owen Bradley, who supervised the film’s music. Though 
Helm doesn’t sing on the film, he’s got a spot singing Blue Moon of Kentucky on the 
soundtrack album. He's also jist finished recording 20 tunes at Bradley's 
recording facilities, for an upcoming solo album, his third since the breakup of The 
Band. 

Though he uses the best Nashville musicians on the new songs, Helm said the 
album isn't a country record. “I think it’s going to be down the middle. I tried some 
country things, but they don't fit like the things that get into the rockabilly 
thing. 

“I've got to have them drums a-poppin’.” 
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By Jean Vallely 
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It really offends me when singers 
try to-be actors. They're making 
light of my profession, negating. 
all the work and training I've put 
in. Let [them] go study acting if 
they want to be actors. 

— JAMES CAAN 


OOR JAMES CAAN. 
Things really are a 
mess. Writers want 
to be directors. Direc- 
tors want to be actors. 
Actors want to be singers, and 
there sure are alot of singers who 
want to be actors: Willie Nelson, 
Jackson Browne, Mac Davis, 
David Allen Coe, Ringo Starr 
and Kris Kristofferson just to 
name afew. And James Caan just 
may have a point. Good acting, 
like good anything, requires 
training, discipline, experience. 
But James Caan just may have 
to eat his words when he sees 
Levon Helm play Loretta Lynn’s 
father, Ted Webb, in Coal Miner's 
Daughter. Musician Helm, for- 
merly the Band’s drummer, 
makes his acting debut and gives 
a performance that would make 
James Caan very, very proud. 
“As a musician,” says the 
slow-talking Helm in an accent 
as thick as a hot summer day in 
Arkansas, “I try to play more 
than one kind of instrument I try 
to sing lead as well as harmony.” 
He shrugs his shoulders and 
smiles. “I don’t know enough 
about movies yet, but I do know 
that acting and singing are in the 
same ball game. The way I look 
at it, Sissy Spacek was playing 
Loretta and Tommy Lee Jones 
was playing Mooney — they're 
singing lead. The rest of us were 
singing harmony, so we had to 
blend in and make it nice.” 
Helm may talk slowly, but he 
moves like a tornado—in the last 
five days he’s gone from his 
home in Arkansas to Nashville, 
St. Louis, New York and now 
L.A. “We went into Bradley’s 
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Levon Helm and Phyllis Boyens as Loretta Lynn’s parents, 
Ted and Clara Webb; Levon as himself 


Barn in Nashville to record “Blue 
Moon of Kentucky’ for the 
soundtrack LP,” explains Helm. 
He’s bent over his bed at the Hol- 
lywood Holiday Inn, checking 
out a crazy quilt of potential 
covers for his next album, Amer- 
ican Son. He looks up and shakes 
his head. “I hated following Bill 
Monroe and the Blue Grass 
Boys, but once we did ‘Blue 
Moon’ we figured, why not put a 
little hay in the barn, and two 
weeks later we had laid down 
twenty tracks. Want a listen?” 


Helm pops in acassette and soon | 


sweet country sounds fill the 
room. 

When a hotel guest complains 
about the volume, we head for a 
Mexican joint, where Helm 
orders the first of several rounds 
of extra-large Margaritas. As 
skinny as vermicelli, Helm ts 
clean shaven and his brown hair 
is boyishly short. He hardly 
looks his thirty-nine years, al- 
though closer scrutiny reveals 
the bits of gray hair and the deep 


lines around his brown eyes, left ° 


by years and years on the road. 

Yet those years and the fame 
and money they brought have 
left few other traces. In fact, 
Helm appears to be the real 
thing, an honest-to-goodness, 
down-home country boy. He 
lights a Merit, pulls on it a few 
times to make sure it’s going and 
then offers it to me. He opens 
doors and remembers every- 
one’s name and keeps inviting 
folks to stop in and see him when 
they’re in Arkansas. It’s the kind 
of invitation you take seriously 
Levon Helm is the kind of guy 
you hoped the Marlboro Man 
would be. 


Helm attacks his Margarita, |. 


licks his lips and explains, “I met 
Tommy Lee Jones years ago 
through a mutual friend, Brad 
Dourif, a fine actor who is my 
neighbor up in Woodstock, New 
York. When the Coal Miner's 
Daughter deal came up, Tommy 
Lee apparently threw my name 
into the hat because there was- 


n't anyone in Hollywood quite 
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Levon Helm Makes Acting Look Easy 


country enough or something. 
Michael Apted [the director] 
saw The Last Waltz {a film about 
the Band’s farewell concert] and 
called meto Nashville toread for 
the part.” 

Over another round, Helm 
continues. “I felt like such a 
fool,” he says, embarrassed at 
the memory. “I’m reading the 


Ted Webb part and Aptedis read- 
ing the Loretta part, and he’s call- 
ing me daddy and ['m calling 


‘him Loretta. Lord!” A month 


later Helm was back in Nash- 
ville, where he hooked up with 
his old buddy Tommy Lee. To- 
gether, they drove to the first lo- 
cation, in Wise, Virginia, and 
along the way Jones gave Helma 





crash course in acting. “Tommy 
Lee and I split a bottle of Wild 
Turkey,” says Helm, “and he told 
me what to expect, how to pull it 
off.” Helm breaks into a huge 
smile. “Tommy Lee’s a good ol’ 
boy from Texas, but he went up 
there to school [Harvard] and 
read Shakespeare and did a lot 
of wild stuff that a country boy 
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Motion Pictures 


wouldn't ordinarily do. He told 
me things like don’t look at the 
camera, don’t move too quick, 
don’t talk too fast, do everything 
at a certain rhythm.” Helm set- 
tles back in the booth. “See, it 
gets back to what I was saying. I 
don’t understand it yet, but there 
isa pitch and rhythm that is abso- 
lutely parallel in music and act- 
ing, and if I have the opportunity 
to be ina few more of these kinds 
of projects, I might be able to 
understand it.” | 

In addition to taking Jones’ 
crash course, he read Loretta’s 
biography and talked with her a 
bit. Helm also pulled a few shifts 
in the coal mines. 

“This world is not new tome,” 
Helm explains. “These people 
are like my parents. I grew up on 
acotton farm in Arkansas. When 
you bend over, whether you're 
picking cotton or coal, you feela 
certain way. I know what it’s like 
to work for the company store.” 
Helm lights up another Merit. 
“You know, it looks a lotrougher 
than it actually is. There is so 
much love and stuff inside a fam- 
ily that it makes up for a lot of 
other things that are missing. I 
know that my family —and I'm 
sure the Webb family, too—never 
thought we were shortchanged.” 
He smiles. “You know, we've all 
been sharecroppers at one time 
or another. You play the hand 
you're dealt.” 

Born to Jasper Diamond and 
Emma Nell in Marvell, Arkan- 
sas, Helm soon took to traveling 
to local 4-H clubs, playing the 
guitar and hamboning. At fifteen 
he started hanging out in the 
bars. “Conway Twitty came 
through with his band, the House 
Rockers,” recalls Helm. “Oh 
boy, were they good!” As soon as 
he got his high-school diploma, 
Helm hit the road, eventually 
coming together with the Band. 
“I was sorry to see it end,” says 
Helm of the group’s breakup in 
1978. “I like to think we'll get 
back together, but I've learned 
over the years it’s best not to 
push. So I try to stay ready and 
hope for the best.” He laughs. 
“But I left The Last Waliz think- 
ing my job was still the same. I 
didn’t come out of it with any big 
ideas that I was going to be a 
movie star. I was just glad my 
union card was still intact.” 

' Even though he hada lot going 
for him, Helm admits he had 
the jitters as the first day of film- 
ing Coal Miner's Daughter ap- 
proached. “I wanted to sing 
some stuff in there, but they said 
no. No guitar picking. You got to 
Stand up there and talk. And 
make folks believe it. So I just 
played it straight. I did what! was 
told and listened to people who 
knew better than I did.” 

Helm’s musical training did 
come in handy in another area— 


phrasing. “Again, it has to do 
with rhythm. Sometimes it just 
sounded a little off-kKey, so I 
would try to switch it around toa 
better key for my voice.” He 
smiles. “It would never vary 
much from the way Tom Rick- 
man wrote it, just an an or a 
but.” 

Helm orders up another round 
of Margaritas and talks more 
about the connection between 
singers and actors. “They share 
the same kind of pressure of 
being on the spot. If you’re doing 
aconcert, you have to remember 
all the words to the song. But 
fortunately for me, we'd do a 
scene and we’d stop and Michael 


_Apted would come up to me and 


say, ‘It sounds real good, if only 
you'd play it a little lower or 
mean ita little harder.’ Little tips 
like that. It was a lot of fun trying 
to pull it off.” 

By this time we have con- 
sumed enough extra-large Mar- 
garitas and Mexican food to sat- 
isfy half the-population of Cabo 
San Lucas. We head back to the 
hotel — to get ready for dinner. 
Helm switches on the TV to 
watch the Shavers-Mercado 
fight (no sound) and orders two 
toothbrushes from room service. 
“I just love Mexican food,” ex- 
plains Helm, “but we'll. .. .” The 
toothbrushes arrive, we dutifully 
use them and Helm curls up on 
the bed and talks some more. He 
still shudders when he re- 
members his death scene. “No- 
body wants to get into a coffin, 
but I didn’t want to get marked as 
superstitious. So I asked Mi- 
chael Apted to get in and show 
me exactly how he wanted me to 
lay.” Helm laughs. “I figured he 
could kind of warm it up for me. 
If he had the nerve, I had the 
nerve.” 

As the mourners sang “Amaz- 
ing Grace,” Helm suddenly 
came to life. “I figured that it was 
my funeral, and I wanted that 
song sung the way I wanted: the 
traditional, old-fashioned way. I 
just got up, with my gone-for- 
good makeup on, and we worked 
it out, sang it a few times, then I 
got back in the coffin.” 

It’s time for sushiand sake, lots 
and lots of sake, and then Helm 
says goodnight. 

The next morning, Helm, his 
head still a little funny from the 
sake, mustattend ameetingand a 
photo session before his plane 
leayes for Arkansas. He arrives at 
the photo session carrying a 
small green canvas bag and a 
cassette player. “I had to do up 
some underwear and a pair of 
socks last night,” hesays, “but I'd 
rather travel light. There’s a ma- 
chine in Dallas that eats suit- 
cases.” As he gets ready to pose, 
he pops on a cassette of his new 
album and the music does its 
magic. Helm’s eyes light up, his 
fingers begin to slap his thigh, 
his feet begin to stomp. 

The photographer snaps away. 
As excited as Helm is about his 


album and his upcoming tour, 
he’s just as excited about the 
scripts coming his way. He thinks 
he can have both, “as long as I 
don’t try to sing an opera or play 
Shakespeare. I think I can play a 
concert better than I can act, but 
I'd like to try. Shoot, maybe I’m 
only supposed to be in one 
movie, but I neverexpected that. 
I never said I could sing like a 
James Taylor or that I had the 
range of a Van Morrison or 
the wind of a Mavis Staple, and 
boy, my buddy from Taxi Driver, 
Robert De Niro, wow, he’s 
strong. But you got to try these 
things. I consider myself an en- 
tertainer, and I’m certainly not as 
good as | intend to be. 

“You know, you have times 
that are real interesting and 
times that aren’t so interesting. 
But those are the times that give 
you a chance to practice, listen, 
take stock, live a life, get your 
feet back on the ground.” 

Helm stuffs his gear into his 
bag and heads for the airport and 
home. He’s tired but happy. He 
turns to wave. He breaks into a 
huge smile. “Oh, you know, any 
opportunity to hear that ap- 
plause, Ill jump on it like a dog 
on a bone.” 

Now, if James Caan could 
only learn to sing “Up on Cripple 
Creek.” 


Coming Attractions 


herry Lansing, the new 
Gr of Twentieth Cen- 

tury-Fox, is wasting no 
time getting her shop in order. 
Now that all her vice-presidents 
are in line, she has announced 
the acquisition of three major 
motion pictures. This spring the 
cameras will roll on the dramatic 
movie Chariots of Fire, which 
will be filmed in England, Scot- 
land, the Isle of Manand France. 
This summer shooting will 
begin on a comedy, Tutti-Fruttt , 
produced by Frank Yablans, 
who produced Fox’ hit Silver 
Streak (Yablans has two addi- 
tional projects in development at 
Fox, Monsignore and Congo). 
And this fall, Chevy Chase will 
Star in another comedy, Modern 
Problems. 


olly Parton isn’t exactly 
| ) seensine these balmy 

spring days working on 
her tan. She has yet to finish 
filming Nine to Five, her film 
debut with Jane Fonda and Lily 
Tomlin. (It's the story about 
three secretaries who plot to get 
back at their boss), and she al- 
ready has her next film project 
set; she will costar with Burt 
Reynolds in Universal's The Best 
Little Whorehouse in Texas. She 
has also released a new album, 
Dolly Dolly Dolly , and has been 
tapped, for the first time, to be a 
presenter at the Academy 
Awards. 
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“The Midnight Special” 
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he Cast of “Coal Miner's [ 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1980 


TV FOCUS 


Sissy Spacek and Levon Helm, two of the stars 
in the recent box office hit. ‘Coal Miners's 
Daughter,”’ the biography of country-music queen 
Loretta Lynn, will host this week's edition of **The 
Midnight Special"’ (WNBC-4 at 1 a.m.). Their 
guests will be Queen (‘'Crazy Little Thing Called 
Love"’); Phyllis Boyens (‘Working Girl Blues"’) ; 
Rupert Holmes (‘‘Him"’); and Dancers (‘‘Desire’’) 
Sissy Spacek performs “There He Goes,” 
“Grandma Belle,’ *‘Coal Miner's Daughter” and 
“Girl Cowboy."’ Levon Helm sings ‘Honky 
Tonkin’,”’ “‘America’s Farm," ‘Coconut Song,” 
“China Girl” and “Up on Cripple Creek.’ The cast 
will perform ‘‘Watermelon Time in Georgia” and 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down."’ Your 
announcer is Wolfman Jack. 


The News, Passaic County, *.J 





Green Bay Press-Gazette Friday, April 18, 1980 


12:00 Midnight 
3-5-12—Midnight Special 
Sissy Spacek and the cast of ‘'Coal 
Miner's Daughter'' are hosts to Levon 
Helm, Beverly D'Angelo, Phyilis 
Bovyens. Rupert Holmes, Queen, The 
Spinners and Anne Murray. 
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Starring 
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Robbie Robertson 


Original Motion Picture Sound Track 
Produced by Robbie Robertson & Alex North 


. J HS 3455 


MIDWAY MUSIC 


1. GARDEN OF EARTHLY DELIGHTS « 3:08 
2. PAGAN KNIGHT e 2:53 


3. THE FAT MAN Vocals: Robbie Robertson & Gary Busey « 3:19 
(Antoine Domino/Dave Bartholomew) Unart Music Corp.-BMI! 
4. FREAKS’ LAMENT ¢ 1:26 
5. SAWDUST AND G-STRINGS ¢ 3:21 
(Randall Bramblilett/Davis Causey) Stoned Individual Music/ 
NormaliTown Music/Yamacraw Music/Hungry Child Music-BMI ~ 


6. RAINED OUT ¢ 3:27 ~ 


All Music Written by Robbie Robertson except as 
indicated. All Music Published by Medicine Hat 
Music-ASCAP except as indicated. 
©1980 Warner Bros. Records Inc. 


a Warner Communications Company 
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CARNY — Warner Bros. HS 3455 — Producers: Robbie 
Robertson and Alex North — List: 7.98 — Bar Coded 

This LP is the soundtrack to the film, which captures perfectly 
the mood of a carnival during the Depression. While many peo- 
ple were expecting some Robbie Robertson classics, what they 
will find are some fine ragtime jazz and blues instrumentals, a 
drunken version of a Fats Domino theme and some at- 
mospheric film score music befitting a circus or carnival. Alex 
North composed the music on the introspective “Themes & 
Variations” side and Robertson crafted three songs on the at- 


mospheric “Midway Music” side. 
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MIDWAY MUSIC THEMES AND VARIATIONS 
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Lartmar Productions Prevents 
Gary Busey Jodie Foster - Robbie Robertson 
"CARNY” 


THEMES & VARIATIONS 
Carnival Bere 


Lemember To Forget 


Original Motion Picture Sound Track 
Produced by Robbie Robertson & Alex North 


THEMES AND HS 3455 


VARIATIONS 


1. CARNIVAL BOZO « 3:01 
2. REMEMBER TO FORGET ®« 2:04 
(Alex North/Henry Brant) 
3. LUST «1:53 
4. I'M A BAD GIRL « 2:48 
5. REDNECKS RUMBLE « 2:41 
6. FEAR AND REVELATION e 2:45 
7. CARNY THEME e 3:07 
-~ All Music Composed by Alex North except as indicated 
‘ All Music Published by Marilor Lorimar-ASCAP : 
a Division of Lorimar Music Publishing, Inc. 


®1980 Warner Bros. Records Inc. 
ns Company 


a Warner Communicatio 
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Robbie Robertson & Alex North 
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Robbie Robertson 
To Produce, Star 
In “Carney” Film 


Now that The Band has disbanded, 
former member Robbie Robertson 
has embarked upon a film career. 
Robertson will co-produce as well as 
star in the upcoming dramatic feature, 
“Camey” for Lorimar Films. Centered 
around contemporary carnival life, 
Robertson's “Carney” co-stars will in- 
clude Jodie Foster and Gary Busey. 
Robertson's previous film experience 
includes producing, “The Last Waltz," 
in which he appeared. 

Jonathan “Mean Streets” Taplin 
will serve as the film's executive pro- 
ducer. Script is by Thomas Baum and 
Robert Kaylor wil! direct. The film 
will commence shooting in Savannah, 
GA in late April. 


When you're young and going nowhere... 
the Carny looks good way out. 


GARY BUSEY JODIE FOSTER ROBBIE ane 
wt CARNY ‘ic scauoy MEG FOSTER - tcwners weamiian - e190 CUO» Some by THOMAS BAUM 
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fos Angeles Times - sat. mar. 24, 1979 
A Vote of Confidence for ‘Carny’ 


BY CHARLES SCHREGER 
Times Staff Writer 


Following the release of “The Last Waltz,” Martin 
Scorsese's lovely and lyrical 1978 documentary on the final 
concert by The Band, one of the group’s members, Robbie 
Robertson, announced that he would be turning his ener- 
gies primarily from music to film. 

Robertson’s desire was to both produce and act in fea- 
tures. His first movie, with the dual roles of star and pro- 
ducer, will be “Carny.” It begins filming next month in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., for Lorimar and United Artists. 

Joining Robertson will be Jodie Foster and Gary Busey, 
himself a sometimes musician last seen in “The Buddy 
Holly Story.” The performance earned Busey an Academy 
Award nomination for best actor in this year’s Oscar race. 


“Carny” is the pet project of Robert Kaylor, director of 
the much-praised but little-seen 1971 documentary “Der- 
by,” a cinema verite look at competitive roller skating. 
Thomas Baum wrote the screenplay, but the picture’s idea, 
essentially, was Kaylor’s. Kaylor lived and traveled with 
carnivals for two years while researching the project. 


Jonathan Taplin, the film’s executive producer (he had 
the same title on “The Last Waltz” and produced 
Scorsese's “Mean Streets”), described “Carny” as a love 
story and a loving look at carnivals and the dying breed 
that works in them. 


Robertson and Busey play two of that breed. Robertson 
is a manipulator, a character named Patch who patches 
things up when there’s trouble. Busey is a “bozo,” a carni- 
val character who taunts patrons into buying chances at 
hitting targets with baseballs; their reward is watching 
him plop into a tub of water. Foster, now age 16, plays the 
woman who comes between the two. 


In what looks on the surface to be a bold and confident 
decision by Lorimar, which is backing the unusual project, 
Kaylor will direct. 


“Sometimes you've just got to transcend the usual list of 
10 directors everyone thinks of when they're planning a 
movie,” explained Lorimar president Peter Bart. 

“Not that those 10 aren’t fine for many films,” he added. 
“Kaylor hasn’t made a feature, but he’s shown that he’s a 
superior documentary director and he’s lived with this pit- 
ture for so long, there’s really no one better qualified.” 

Production begins April 26 in Savannah, where, Bart 
said, there is a resident carnival which will be used in the 
picture. 
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Frank Sinatra has given Peter 
to use any of the songs from his ‘‘Tril 
film, ‘‘They All Laughed,” in which A 
stars with Ben Gazzara. And so far the director thinks 
he’ll be using two ... “Carny” leads Gary Busey and 
Robbie Robertson will be teaming on a country-rock LP. 
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“THE MOST EXCITING AMERICAN MOVIE OF THE YEAR, ITIS 
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“THE MOST EXCITING AMERICAN 
MOVIE OF THE YEAR.” 
—_ and Robertson are ——. and Jodie Foster 
is heartbreaking, vulnerable and appealing.” 
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Where love is just another sucker’s game 
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N THE NIGHT OF 
July 2nd, 1979, Rob- 
bie Robertson and 
Gary Busey stopped 
off at a bar and grill 
in lower Manhattan for a drink. 
They wanted to make a toast: 
to Carny, which they'd finished 
filming only the day before. 

Several revelers at the next 
table were harassing them and 
started to jump Busey on his way 
out of the men’s room. They 
froze at the sound of Robert- 
son's glass breaking against the 
edge of the table. He pointed the 
jagged weapon at Busey’s oppo- 
nents, and he and Busey backed 
out of the place. 

They were laughing, but the 
laughter was a little shaky. 

“Hey, we're still in character,” 
Busey told Robertson. 

“How do you get out?” Rob- 
ertson asked. 

In Carny, Busey plays the 
Bozo, a carnival sideshow at- 
traction whose weapon is his 
mouth: he sits on a stool over a 
tank of water and antagonizes 
the “marks” (i.e., you or me) into 
buying baseballs to throw at a 
target that, if hit, will dump him 
into the tank. Robertson (be- 
sides producing the film) plays 
Patch, the Mr. Fix-it of the car- 
nival. What Patch can’t take care 
of with a handful of money he 
settles by pulling out his straight 
razor. 

So, I asked, had they become 
Bozo and Patch? 

“Hey!” Robertson said, “I 
don’t think like that! I’m a so- 
phisticated person — of some 
sort.” 

“Ya gotta watch out what 
happens to you in the movies,” 
Busey said, “ "cause it can jump 
into your real life.” 


XACTLY A MONTH 
Poetic: on a steamy night 

at the Empire Coastal 
Fairgrounds in Savannah, Geor- 
gia (where Carny was filmed), 
Busey was shooting a scene in 
100-degree-plus heat inside a 
canvas tent. He was dancing with 
the carnival’s half-man, half- 
woman, twirling him-her around 
till his partner’s legs were flying 
Straight out. It ended with him 
falling heavily into a row of 
wooden folding chairs. He then 
lurched out of the tent and made 
straight for his trailer. 

“I'm gonna go throw up,” 
Busey said as he ran by. Mo- 
ments later, as he was toweling 
off sweat, he held up his hand for 
me to inspect: it was trembling. 
“God,” he said, “the adrenalin’s 
still there. This film will either 
be terrific or a real dog. Robbie 











After ‘The Last Waltz’ 





ROBBIE 
ROBERTSON 


takes a chance on ‘Carny’ 


By Chet Flippo 


has amazed me, ’cause this is my 
fifteenth film now and this is 
really his first, and he’s great. 
You can’t teach acting and you 
can’t think it. You just do it.” 
Faces loomed out of the car- 
nival’s splotchy lighting as we 
left the trailer: Johann, the eight- 
foot-tall giant, George, the 600- 
pound-plus fat man; the Alli- 


gator Man and his wife, the 
Monkey Woman. Jimie Rapp, 
the sword-swallower and fire- 
eater, showed off his chain-link 
belt: “It’s handy in a brick fight 
if you ain’t got a brick.” 
“They're all real,” said Rob- 
ertson later as we drank cham- 
pagne at the white porticoed 
antebellum mansion that he 


and Busey were renting while 
working on Carny. “Real car- 
nies, real freaks, real gaffers. 
You can’t fool those carnies. 
They live it.” 

My attention was drawn toan 
adjoining bedroom, which had 
been converted into a circus 
tent: nothing but a bed and bil- 
lows of striped canvas. Robert- 





son, noticing my interest, ex- 
plained: “You wake up in the 
morning in a tent! You get right 
into the carnival setting.” 

Robertson put on a video- 
cassette of John Ford's The 
Searchers and we settled back. 
I asked the obvious question: 
Why was he—a “hot property” — 
producing and starring in a 
movie that Hollywood had al- 
ready deemed noncommercial? 

“Cary is a long shot,” Rob- 
ertson Said softly, “but I had to 
do it because I believe in it. 
I don’t care what people think. 
I worked in a carny as a kid. 
I worked in a swinger joint: 
there’s a ball on a chain and you 
swing it to knock down a bowIl- 
ing pin. Except you miss. I 
learned a lot of tricks, tricks I 
still use. 'd also see the ‘patch 
man’ come around collecting 
money from everybody. He was 
scary, spooky; he'd lie or con or 
do whatever he had to do. So 
smooth. I’d ask other people 
about him and they'd say, ‘Don't 
ask, don’t fuck around.” He was 
a higher force.” 

Carny was one of many 
scripts Robertson found waiting 
for him after 1978's The Last 
Waltz (which he also produced). 
Unexpectedly, he emerged a 
movie star as a result of that film, 
and his next moves were careful- 
ly monitored by show-business 
powers. One of the submissions 
came from documentary film- 
maker Robert Kaylor, who'd en- 
listed novelist Thomas Baum to 
write a script, Robertson read it 
and decided to make the movie 
with them. “This was such a 
fresh thing and so original,” 
Robertson said. “I had to go 
with my heart, so I went with 
Kaylor [Carney’s director]. He 
had spent years with carny peo- 
ple. Gary Busey — | couldn't 
think of anyone else who could 
be the Bozo. And I tried.” 

But why, I wondered, was 
Robertson so drawn to the no- 
tion of a movie about carni- 
vals? 

“It's real Americana. It’s part 
of our tradition and pretty soon 
it won't be around no more. The 
carny is like a little city, you 
know. The rides are like the sky- 
scrapers, and there are all those 
little stores on the midway. It has 
its Forty-second Street and its 
big, expensive rides and things 
for the little kids and things for 
the big kids and it moves. It’s 
sparkling and glittering. Lights 
fly through the skies and people 
are laughing andall of asudden— 
whoosh! — it’s gone.” 

He got up to fetch a fresh pack 
of cigarettes. The former leader 
of the Band has lost none of his 
onstage cool and svelte, heavy- 
lidded presence. Indeed, even at 
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risk of lung cancer, his fans 
might encourage him to keep 
smoking just for his great ciga- 
rette moves. 

He answered abit testily when 
Lasked him about the move from 
music into film. “It’s nota matter 
of me shifting from rock & roll 
into movies. It’s anatural course, 
a gradual thing. It’s all storytell- 
ing, if it’s music Or movies or 
books. I never wanted to ‘be in 
movies.’ I love being able to take 
an idea and make it into a story. I 
think this movie will show stuff 
that’s never been seen. Aside 
from the carny stuff, there’s a 
kind of male-to-male relation- 
ship that’s never been shown: 
two guys who totally depend on 
each other and who aren’t whole 
without the other, and even a 
woman doesn’t change that.” 

Basically, that is the plot of 
Carny. Bozo and Patch_are the 
stars of a traveling carny family, 
and they're best buddies. Jodie 
Foster plays a runaway teenager 





Two carnies: Gary Busey 
(left), Robbie Robertson 


‘The carny is a 
little city. The 
rides are like 
skyscrapers 
and there are 
all those little 
stores on the 
midway. 





who joins the carny and threat- 
ens to split up their friendship. 
The subplot, a hustle by local 
hoodlums, grows more and more 
implausible, and as a result, the 
notion of carny as family suf- 
fers. Although fascinating, it 
ends up being an unrealized 
picture window opening onto 
the backstage carny. 


HEAUDIENCES WERE 

violently divided,” I tell 

Robertson. It’s now late 
May 1980, and word has flashed 
throughout the movie industry, 
after the first screenings, that 
Carny will not be a monster hit. 
In fact, it’s becomean immediate 
leper: even my taxi driverin Hol- 
lywood slagged it. 

“I feel an anxiety attack com- 
ing on,” laughs Robertson. 
We're sitting in his elegant 
white-and-gold office in the 
Star Suites building onthe MGM 
lot in L.A. Lighting a Marlboro, 
he waits to hear more. 

“People said you missed what 
you were after,” | offer. 

“What was that?” Robertson 
laughs again. 

“A movie about the carny.” 

He answers seriously; “Could 


be. The carny was the backdrop, 
the world to work against with 
the story of these two buddies. I 
feel more of an achievement in 
that part of it. I was after the 
relationship. You share some- 
thing there that you don’t share 
with anybody else. It’s a unique 
thing to men. It’s like two guys in 
the army or two guys in a rock & 
roll band.” 

I also mention that at the last 
screening I'd been to, there had 
been a lot of criticism of the 
music: it sounded like a movie 
soundtrack, when people ex- 
pected a new Robbie Robertson 
album. 

Robertson nods knowingly. 
“Weeellll.1 got a new album for 
‘em. It’s just that it was not 7o- 
ticeable in the movie. The album 
is half Alex North and half me. 
Working with North has been 
one of the great musical experi- 
ences of my life. / like the sound- 
track, but it’s a very strange rec- 
ord.” 

“Well,” I say, “They're ex- 
pecting ‘Life Is.a Carnival’ and 
what you did ten years ago.” 

Robertson chuckles without 
much merriment. “Yeah. You got 
it. tell you, if I had done that. . .. 
I mean, how can you comply 
with that? You just do what you 
do, and that’s all I could think of 
at the time. Where do you go to 
learn this stuff? I don’t know. 
Where can you learn how to tran- 
scribe interior emotions into 
music? Other people’s emo- 
tions? The combination of 
North’s stuff and the sleazy stuff 
] did — kootch music, the bur- 
lesque tradition — that’s a real 
counterpoint. .Whether or not 
this is what people were expect- 
ing —vwell, that’s not my job.” 

“But what do you think a- 
bout your movie?” I ask. “It 
was held up for quite a while 
with reshooting and editing and 
one thing or another.” 

“Let me tell you something,” 
Robertson says flatly “Under 
the circumstances — putting a 
bunch of real carnies, hustlers, 
ride-boys, freaks, actors, film 
crew and business people all to- 
gether—it’s a wonder everybody 
didn’t murder one another, let 
alone actually get something on 
film. The biggest thing in all of 
this was rolling the dice, taking 
the chance. My God—if Ud hada 
clear head, I’d’ve taken a day job. 
So if itisn’t exactly what people 
expected it to be—well, itis what 
it iS. 

“I feel good about it. About 
the relationship and its rawness. 
Whether it’s right for somebody 
else; jeez, I don’t know. I know 
that [ haven't seen this movie 
before. I haven't been backstage 
in that world before. This can’t 
flop for me. Take The Last Waltz. 
Was that a flop? I don’t know 
what a flop is. 

“Like I told you a year ago: 
if | can’t take a chance, well 
then, fuck, I'd rather stay 
home.” 
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Robbie's waltz 
is still playing 


By MARK LIFF 


OUNDING DISCO rhythms blared into the hotel 
room from Central Park, 24 stories below, as 
Robbie Robertson blamed cigarette smoking and 

his late night with Dr. John here for his persistent raspy 
cough. 

He was running 45 minutes behind schedule in a day 
of interviewsto promote the movie “Carny,” a behind-the- 
scenes look at a carnival, in which he stars, directs and 
produces. 

“I've done everything from editing to dubbing to 
directing,” said Robertson, who plays Patch Beaudry, 
the middleman between the touring carnival and those 
who prey on it and also the go-between for various carny 
people. 

The movie opens today and Robertson, 36, married 
and the father of three, intends to be home with his 
family in California as the first audiences watch him on 
the Screen. “Yeah, we open on Friday the thirteenth,” he 
laughed. “We sure are takin’ chances.” 

Robertson's singing and touring days with The Band 
are long over, immortalized in “The Last Waltz,” his first 
screen performance that was produced by Martin 
Scorsese. . 

Robertson actually didn’t want to act in “Carny” at 
first. He was more interested in working behind the 
camera and had begun soliciting work from different 
writers for various projects. 

“After ‘The Last Waltz,’ there was just this eruption, 
this thing,” he recalled. “All of a sudden, scripts are 
piling up at the door. I said, ‘These people must be 
crazy.’ It might be ridiculous. I might not be able to do 
— at all. How can they? But they all love a virgin, you 

now.” 

Robertson, who worked one summer with a carnival 
as a teenager in Toronto, helped craft the rough script 
into a finished project. To supplement his personal 
experiences, Robertson studied videotapes of carnival 
performers that were made by the movie's other writers, 
Phoebe and Robert Kaylor, and by Thomas Baum, who 
wrote the original screenplay. 

The original movie script “was a little too surfacy for 
me,” he said between coughs triggered by the cigarettes 
that are never out of reach. “I wanted to get back behind 
the tents, to get as far as we could to allow the audience 
to get inside that world and see it from their side of 
things, rather than observe it. We've all been to Coney 
Island and seen it.” The movie company set up its own 
carnival in Savannah, Ga., and Robertson spent weeks 
with its workers, learning their private, inside world. 

Getting into the part of Patch Beaudry was a bit 
difficult, if not frightening, Robertson admitted, espe- 
cially since he'd had no formal acting experience. “I've 
seen myself in a film before and I've heard my voice to 
death, so I didn’t have that situation,” he said of 
everyone's first-time horror of seeing and hearing 
themselves. “I didn’t go to an acting school or something. 
I didn't get it. How could anyone at a school for acting 
teach me how to be a carnival patehman?” 
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Gary Busey, Jodie Foster and Robbie Robertson 
in “Carny” 


With help from Gary Busey (who plays Frankie in the 
movie), Robertson began to develop the character. 
“Gary gave me a lot of encouragement and confidence,” 
he says. “He and Jodie (Foster) had never studied. So he 
said, ‘If we're going to do Shaw, then we should go to 
school. But if we're going to do so something from real 
life, Americana, they don't have no schools for that.” 

That advice, Robertson added, “helped me in not 
being just scared to death.” Robertson wouldn't even 
look at the daily rushes “because I was afraid that it 
would get contrived,” he said. “I knew what we were 
doing, without a matter of experience or anything—just 
instinct—that the stuff we were doing was not a lie. I 
didn’t know any better.” 

In assessing the film, Robertson said, “I'm comfort- 
able with it. I can live with it. I can look at it in 20 years 
and not be embarrassed.” 

But he won't join friends for a screening, although 
he’s seen Levon Helm, another former member of The 
Band, as Loretta Lynn’s father in “Coal Miner's 
Daughter.” 

Nor will he see the premiere. “No, it's berserk at this 
point—I cannot look at the film,” he maintained. “I've 
seen it 100,000 times, you know, from the editing to the 
dubbing to the mixing. It is a joke to watch it for me at 
this point. It's also embarrassing for me to watch the 
film with other people.” 
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_ rock performer),” 


obbie Robertson saunters 
down the midway in the 
movie “Carny,” past the 
tattered tents of the side- 
show where a half-man, 
half-woman and a sword swallower 
vie for attention, through the games of 
chance to the Bozo act where Gary Bu- 
sey, perched in a cage above a pool of 
wale tGunts the young man to pitch 
fl and knock him in the water. 

Robertson, the brim of his black 
hat sitting just above his dark eyes 
and the smoke from his cigarette drift- 
ing slowly around his mouth, is 
watching. He's observing the side 
show with the cynical look of a man 
on the inside who sees the irony of his 
own life. 

In ‘““Carny, Robertson plays the 
patchman, the carnival character 
who negotiates with the locals and 
tries to keep peace on the midway. It’s 
a role that Robertson also played as 
the producer of the film. 

It has taken the filmmakers eight 
years to bring this story to the screen, 
and they've had more bad luck than 
the guy who spent his last dime on the 
Wheel of Fortune. 

They were novices. Executive pro- 
ducer Jonathan Taplin was making 
his first feature. Director Robert Kay- 
lor was making his first dramatic fea- 
ture and Robertson, better known as 
the leader of The Band which toured 
from 1960 until 1976 and served with 
Bob Dylan for nearly three of those 
years, was making his acting debut. 
Gary Busey and Jodie Foster — de- 
spite excellent reputations — are not 
big box office names. Busey was nomi- 
nated for an Oscar as best actor for 
“The Buddy Holly Story” and Foster 
starred in films including “Taxi Driv- 
er’ and “Foxes.’’ Their movies might 
have received good reviews, but they 
weren't moneymakers. But the cast 
and crew recognized something in the 
story of carnival life that spoke to 
them. 

Robertson worked as a carny when 
he was 14; Taylor had his documén- 
tary footage on carnival life; Busey 
loved carnivals as a kid and Foster 
wanted a more mature role than the 
kid" roles she was being offered. 

“There are some parallels between 
carny life and life on the road (as a 
says Robertson, ina 
telephone interview from his office on 
the M-G-M lot. “The idea of touring — 
hopping from one city to the next and 
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doing similar things in similar cities 
— is similar, and the girl (Jodie Foster 
plays a teenager who runs away to 
join Busey and Robertson in the carni- 
val) reminds me of the kind of grou- 
pies we encountered on tour. But 
carny life is different.” 

According to Robertson, the car- 
nies are a closed society with their 
own rules and regulations. ‘They're a 
mobile tribe, like gypsies, who have 
their own laws and mores, and that's 
what we were trying to achieve in the 
film.” 

But the film itself has had a rocky 
road. From the time that director Rob- 
ert Kaylor conceived of it in 1972, 
“Carny”™ has led a roller coaster exis- 
tence. For seven years Kaylor paraded 
the script from studio to studio at- 
tempting to sell the executives a film 
about carnival life that was neither 
glamorousor uplifting. It was a hard 
sell. 

“At first I just wanted to do a docu- 
mentary, says Kaylor whose 1971 
documentary, ‘Derby,’ made the New 
York Times Top 10 list. “I received a 
Guggenheim fellowship and traveled 
to Gib-Town (Gibsontown, Fla., the 
winter residence for many carnies) to 
shoot some videotape of the carnies. 
We did interviews and got the feel of 
the life.” 


The financial backing for a fea- 
ture-length documentary collapsed so 
Kaylor and his wife, Phoebe, began to 
rethink the project. They asked neo- 
phyte screenwriter Thomas Baum to 
fashion a script around a bozo — an 
inclusive term describing any person 
who performs as a carnival attrac- 
tion. The first draft of the script was 
completed, and Kaylor began the long 
process of persuading the studios that 
audiences would be as interested in 
carnies as he was. 


“We must have shown it to every- 
one at every major studio at least a 
half dozen times,” says Kaylor. ‘I 
can't even remember how many so- 
called independent producers we sent 
it to.” 

While executives were reading the 
script, Kaylor supported himself by 
making commercials, In 1976, Harvey 
Keitel and Robert Mitchum were 


ready to star, but the government re- | 


vised the tax laws and the tax-shelter 
investors backed out. The script was 
dead, again. 

“My agent (Henry Ufland) finally 
convinced me that if | was serious 
about the film, | should move to Holly 
wood, For a year, | thought he was 
wrong, says Kaylor. 

But, in the fall of 1978, Robbie 
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DIRECTOR ROBERT KAYLOR aives instTRUCTIONS TO ‘CARNY' COSTARS ROBBIE ROBERTSON. 


LEFT, AND GARY BUSEY AS EXECUTIVE PRODUCER JONATHAN TAPLIN LISTENS 





Robertson was searching for new 
writers. He was tired of reading the 
same writers writing the same old 
rock ‘n’ roll movie, and he was given 
the script for “Carny.”’ That was the 
break that Kaylor and ‘‘Carny"™ need- 
ed. 

“The script had the ambience | 
was looking for," says Robertson. ‘‘It 
had the feel of reality — that it knew 
what it was talking about." 

Curiously, Robertson didn't plan 
on acting in the film. ‘I was just plan- 
ning on producing it,” he says. “'l 
didn't see myself as the character but 
I thought the story was fascinating.” 


After several weeks of daily story 
conferences, Robertson decided to 
take the role of the patchman. The 
script was rewritten with Robertson's 
quietly intense persona in mind, and 
they began the recycling process, 
again. 


“I figured that if they thought it 
would help the project for me to play 
the patchman, | would,”’ says Robert- 
son. “It was fine with me. 

“At first the studios yessed me to 
death,” said Robertson, referring to 
his producing role. “They loved it. 
They wanted to do it, but there was a 
provision that Bob (Kaylor) would di- 
rect it. That made it a little tougher 
because he'd never made a dramatic 
feature before. Finally, we got the 
money from Lorimar, Bob was set as 
the director, and we were in busi- 
Foster, who wanted to do the film 


back when Keitel and Mitchum were 
involved, signed and after some initial 
reservations, Busey signed on. 

“Originally, Gary thought that I 
was just another rock 'n’ roller trying 
to sell a bill of goods to another rock 
‘n’ roller,"’ says Robertson. *‘But, after 
he read the script, he got excited. Me 
loved the idea of carny life as much as 
we did.” 


Jonathan Taplin, the road man- 
ager for The Band, took the reins as 
the executive producer and, finally, 
“Carny” was ready to roll. 


They moved into a small town 
south of Savannah, Ga., and began 
production with $6 million from Lori- 
mar Productions. They hired real car- 
nies — a 600 pound fat man; the half- 
man, half-woman; contortionists and 
strippers — and reconstructed a carni- 
val on the Empire Coastal Fair- 
grounds. 


The 13-week production schedule 
involved shooting from sunset to 
dusk, six nights a week. It was tough 
for everyone involved. 

“Looking back on it, it doesn't 
seem that tough but I guess it was,” 
says Robertson. But they still weren't 
through. 

They finished production, post-pro- 
duction and then it was back to Lori- 
mar. The film had come full cycle and 
it was ready to be shown. 

Certain executives at United Art- 
ists, who refused to be identified, be- 
lieved that there was nothing they 
could do to promote the film. “It was 


dead. We gave it a shot and it 
bombed,” said one. *‘We're always the 
fall guys. Every time a film that some 
critic likes doesn't do well at the box 
office, they blame us. Remember, the 
movies are a business and the Ameri- 
can public is the best critic. I'm glad 
that it's doing well in some places but 
we gave it our best shot.”’ 


However, that's not the whole sto- 
ry. The film opened in drive-ins 
throughout the South in the early 
summer. It lasted a week and lost 
money. “It cost more to open the pic- 
ture than we took in at the box of- 
fice,’ said the anonymous executive. 


‘| argued with them,” says Robert- 
son. “They thought that people who 
go to carnivals would go to see the 
film. But people who go to carnivals 
for that kind of entertainment aren't 
the people who like the movie. We 
should have started slower. It's a 
word-of-mouth picture. We didn't 
have any big stars and those initial 
engagements were discouraging.” 


Kaylor agrees. “It's not a big action 
film. It's not an exploitation film. It's a 
realistic film. It's not a big budget di- 
saster film that people will run to see 
the first few weeks before word-of- 
mouth destroys it. It's exactly the or 
posite. It's quiet.” 

Both Kaylor and Rober'son agree 
that the film should have started 
slower and been carefully nurtured. 

“We should have opened it in one 
or two theaters in the big cities,” says 
Robertson. “I told them that. But | 


was just considered a novice and 
they'd tell me that they could handle 
it.” 


But there was another reason that 
United Artists didn't give it its full 
support. “‘Carny"’ was the final Lori- 
mar film that United Artists is distrib- 
uting and, according to one Boston 
movie executive, “they kissed it off. 
Apparently, UA realized that it wasn't 
going to be a big profit picture and, 
when it didn't perform early, they de- 
cided to forget it.”’ 

“Carny”™ is currently undergoing a 
minor resurrection. It's doing well at 
two theaters in Los Angeles and resur- 
faced at a Chicago art house. In Bos- 
ton, during its first week, it was the 
second highest grossing film (""Caligu- 
la was first) in the city. 


“We're hoping that it'll get a new 
life — that it'll rise again,” says Kay- 
lor, wistfully.""Movies are a perfect 
business for a carny to be in — you 
can smell the action.” 


Robertson smelis it, too. He is cur- 
rently talking to Martin Scorcese 
about producing his next film and 
he’s been offered several acting as- 
signments. 


“| still write songs,” he says. “Lit- 
tle stories that are a little therapy. But 
I'm casing the whole scene — acting 
and producing and music. But I like to 
just throw all the pieces up in the air 
and see how they land.” 


Spoken like a true patchman. (J 
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by Danae Brook 


t is not every man who can use a 
rock and roll backdrop, stand in 
the spotlight, and scoop up a 
movie career. But Robbie Robertson, 37, 


ex-lead guitarist with the Band, is a. 


gambling man and he’s done it. ‘‘I like to 
learn something new all the time,” he 
says, in his absurdly discreet and 
distinguished suite of offices at MGM, 
care of Lorimar Productions. “‘I like to 
live on the edge, be challenged, change. 
Until the Last Waltz I never even dream- 
ed about being in a movie. All I was 
thinkin’ about was writing.” 

That was two years ago. In the time 
since, he produced, acted in and narrated 
The Last Waltz, immortalizing his rock 
and roll fraternity and compounding his 
own myth as a rock hero in the process. 
Robbie has become one of the 
screen’s most enigmatic and reluctant 
matinee idols — an image he runs from, 
but uses. He has also kept his reputation 
intact as a producer, his latest venture, 
Carny, opening to solid reviews. 

“I’m lucky,” he says simply. ‘‘At this 
point I’m fortunate enough that I don’t 
have to go looking for work. I don’t need 
a part in a movie. I don’t have to play 
baby darling around Hollywood. I 
wouldn’t be any good at that. I wouldn’t 
be any good at pretending.”’ 

The enticements of Hollywood are 
many, but not necessarily comfortable for 
a boy brought up on the sharp edge of 
rock. Carole Lombard’s golden, silk- 
walled dressing room, where I came to in- 
terview him on the set of Carny, provides 
a glamorous foil to his slouching, drawl- 
ing, dangerously dark rock and roll 
presence. The old glamour intrigues him, 
and he mourns its passing, taking his own 
privacy in the shadow of the old stars, 
mocking the ‘‘new’’ Hollywood, which ex- 
ists, he says, without style or real imagina- 
tion, where ‘“‘plastic cups for vintage 
champagne is typical.”’ 

His own circle of friends is scattered. 
Scorsese is in Venice. De Niro is in New 
York, Jack Nicholson in London. Ber- 
tolucci in Rome. Dylan crouches on a 
hillside at Dume Point and Hnery Miller 
(“He appreciated women with a lust- 
belief, more than any man I’ve ever met’’) 
is dead. 

“Hollywood is such a small communi- 
ty,” Robertson says. ‘‘Maybe 10,000 peo- 
ple. Everybody knows what everybody 
else is doing. I’ve never seen any business 
where more people dislike each other but 
smile and pretend to like. Because there’s 
somewhere an advantage to be had. A 
need to be met. Like politics, I guess. 

“For me this city is a convenience,’’ he 
adds, in a tone mixing disgust, despair 
and humor. “‘The facilities for what I’m 
doing are here. The dream factories. If 
you're going to make a record you can’t 
go someplace where they don’t have 
recording equipment. And to get your 
ideas out of the air, onto paper, with peo- 
ple and money involved, this is where you 
have to be for film. This is the head- 
quarters.” 

So instead of living in Montana, which 
he’d like because he’s a wild woodsman at 
heart, Robertson settles for a mansion in 
Brentwood where he lives with his wife of 
13 years, Dominique, three children and a 
security guard with an arsenal of weapons 
in the back of his van; another house in 
the pristine air of Malibu’s Colony and a 
base at Scorsese’s home on Mulholland 
Drive. 

Despite his dislike for the industry, 
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“Disrupting The Rhythm” - LA Weekly, September 25, 1980 


Robbie is obviously not walking away 
from the opportunity to make films. 

“*T learned just about everything 1 know 
from rock and roll,’’ he says, ‘“but there 
was nothing more to learn. It was just 
going to pick up the money, and money 
wasn’t enough. I was standing on one spot 
spinning around in a circle, and intel- 
lectually it became offensive to me. I’d 
already been through it a million times. 
It’s not like eating, it isn’t nourishment, it 
isn’t ecstasy, it’s just performing.” 


o at 34, Robbie went into the 
fs, movie biz; not exactly new ter- 

ritory, but fresh. After the unex- 
pected commercial success of The Last 
Waltz (perhaps the best documentation 
ever of rock history), he was approached 
with cartons full of scripts and in- 
numerable acting offers. But it was not 
until his own search for new screenwriting 
talent turned up Thomas Baum, who in 
turn produced the germ of an idea based 
on carnival, that Robertson’s attention 
was caught. 

“‘Carny was a great story,”’ he says. 
““Of course, I was a sucker for it. I love 
the ambiance of carnival, and I’d already 
written ‘Life is a Carnival.’ ”’ 

Making a movie about carnival’s 
bizarre, slightly sinister, always vivid 
underworld appealed to him because he 
had worked in a carnival as a 15-year-old 
adolescent in his native Quebec. “‘I’d 
already begun to play rock and roll,’”’ he 
says, ‘but these people fascinated me. 
They were kind of scary, and mysterious. 
I wanted to know their secrets.”” 

To make Carny, then, he chose to go 
live with carny people, rather than take 
acting lessons. ‘‘I just hung out with a 
bunch of them for a while. They have all 
kinds of devices and tricks for getting 
money, and sometimes they'll tell you 
what they’re doing and sometimes they 
won't.” 

Robertson ended up talking with some, 
giving money to others, protecting his 
wallet and valuables from the rest. “Some 
of them are just vicious ... but they don’t 
think of themselves as thieves. They earn 
their money. The instinct for survival is 


strong. But there’s always somebody to 


pay off. The police. The local 
underground. The Fair officials. The 
owner of the carnival doesn’t do it 
because he likes to keep his hands clean. 


So the guy who deals with the heat is call- 


ed the Patch Man.”’ 

In the movie, that’s Robertson. Patch 
Beaudry. And his sidekick buddy is Busey 
the Bozo, a clown who sets himself as a 
target for drunken revelry, taunting the 
local citizens: ‘‘Hey, Pinocchio, you know 
why you'll never be president? Because 
they couldn’t get your nose on a stamp!”’ 
The audience then vents their anger by 
hurling balls at Bozo, to knock him off his 
caged perch and dunk him in the waiting 
pool of water. 

“It used to be called ‘Hit the trigger 
and dump the nigger,’ ’’ says Robertson, 
‘when it was only black people that did 
it.” 

Jodie Foster is the glimmering, potent 
adolescent beauty who gets in the way of 
the buddies’ relationship by becoming 
more than just a quick lay for Busey. 
“She disrupts their working routine,” 
says Robbie. ‘‘It’s just like one friend tell- 
ing another he can’t play football and go 
drinking on Saturdays because he’s got a 
date..."’ He enacts an exaggerated 
scenario of disgusted surprise, sounding 
like a cross between Steve Martin and 
Henry Winkler, slipping easily into 
characterization, heedless of his lack of 
actor’s training. 

But the point of the girl’s disruption is 
crucial to the story. Crucial, too, to 
understanding this rock musician who 
stepped firmly and gracefully into an 
unknown world of synthetic images. He 
catches my unformed question as it hangs 
in the air and answers it almost impatient- 
ly. 
"Yes, of course, that’s like being in a 
band, being on the road. When all of a 
sudden one of the guys wants to get mar- 
ried, it’s never ‘Oh, isn’t it so wonderful, he’s 
going to get married’; it’s ‘Oh God, now 
his wife’s got to come along on tours and 
we gotta wait ’cos she’s gotta pick up her 
things’ and it disrupts the rhythm. You 
get a routine down, you know, and it 
works; then all of a sudden there’s this 
other person. And the routine just ain’t so 





tight anymore.” 

So the resentments and cross currents 
of tension build. In the movie it is finally 
resolved because Foster “turns out to be 
okay.” She rides the desperately uncom- 
fortable moments with inimitable style, 
and the tension between her and Robert- 
son dissolves in sexual release. It’s by no 
means the climax to the story, but then 
that tale is for the filmmakers to tell. 

“Fairy stories are true,’’ says Robbie, 
smiling. “It’s myths which aren’t.”’ 


he soundtrack, released as an 

i album by WEA, weaves perfectly 
with the story’s thread. The best 

song on it, ‘Fat Man,”’ is co-written, sung 
and played by Robertson and is as good 
as any of those he has already written, 
like “Jemima Surrender”’ or ‘The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down’? — rich 
honky tonk blues that you just keep want- 
ing to dance to. But he places the credit 
for the music almost entirely on the 
shoulders of veteran composer Alex 
North, with whom he worked on the score. 

“It was one of the most amazing 
musical experiences of my life,”’ he says. 
“*He is the last of the great soundtrack 
composers. 

Now 70, a vigorous old man, North is 
responsible for the soundtracks for A 
Streetcar Named Desire, Viva Zapata, 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf and Spar- 
tacus, among myriad others. ‘‘Hundreds 
of monumental compositions,’’ says 
Robertson, genuinely awed. ‘I wouldn’t 
even have the audacity. ..’’ For once the 
sentence trails, the fellow musician at a 
loss for words. ‘‘Alex is brilliant at writing 
to the emotions that are going on inside 
of people.””’ 

It is another clue to Robertson’s 
enigma. Despite the lure of movies, 
writing music is still his passion. Every 
day in Georgia on the steam-heat set of 
Carny, he and Gary Busey would play 
together. Now that he is gulping breaths 
between the East Coast promotion for the 
film and West Coast premieres, he thinks 
longingly of making another album, 
“either by myself or with the Band. | 
write all the time. Whenever an idea oc- 


Continued on page 10 


Continued from page 8 

curs to me. Whenever I feel like it. I really 
enjoy a blank piece of paper and then a 
full piece of paper. Stories, poems, vi- 
sions...” 

While we’re on the subject of stories, 
poems and visions, I ask him about his old 
friend Bob Dylan, whose born-again per- 
sona he refuses to approve or condemn. 

“Obviously he came to a point in his 
life where he found a number of things 
absolutely impossible to sort out, to weigh 
and balance in his head and find a solu- 
tion. I imagine this idea, the doctrine of 
Christianity as an explanation for God, 
came along when he was in this state and 
he found it to be his answer. I’ve never 


been in that place myself, where I’ve had 


no grip on reality, when nothing has 
made sense in my life. If I had, maybe 
something would come along and knock 
me right off my feet and I'd think, “This 


is The Path.’ Maybe it will happen one 


day, who knows? 

**T don’t believe in God, and I don’t not 
believe in God. I don’t think it’s all writ- 
ten, all pre-ordained. I think you have as 
much choice as Fate allows you. I think 
there’s some kind of method to the 
madness, but we only know about the part 
we deal with. The rest is unknown, and 
what’s the point of trying to analyze 
something we don’t know?”’ 

Acting before the camera was an 
unknown to him, and he dealt with it un- 
daunted. “I don’t know if it’s actually dif- 
ficult,” he says. ‘‘Or even if you can learn 
it. It’s an odd animal.” 

At one point, on the advice of Robert 
de Niro, he thought he might take lessons 
from Stella Adler, who taught Brando and 
who ranks among the greats of the acting 
profession. ‘“‘She doesn’t teach acting,” 
he says. ‘She teaches life. And she calls it 
script analysis.” 

Although he still feels her to be unique 
as a teacher, Robbie decided, on a couple 
of turns of event, that it wouldn’t be he 
who would be learning from her. ‘If 
anyone was going to save my ass it had to 
be me,”’ he says. 


a 

rossover hits from rock to movies 

are rare, ’tis true. Bowie made it 

with The Man Who Fell to Earth 
and lost it with Just a Gigolo. Roger 
Daltrey swung right in there with Tommy, 
but McVicar is getting mixed reviews. 
Presley never really made a good movie, 
unless you count the black leather gyra- 
tions of Jailhouse Rock. The Grateful 
Dead made a film but hardly anyone has 
seen it. Neil Young seems to be 
struggling still. Dylan’s efforts, even the 
formidable Renaldo and Clara, never 
quite make it via the screen to that 
hallowed space he occupies on stage with 
a rock and roll band behind him and har- 
monica at his lips. In The Rose, Bette 
Midler wobbled precariously close to the 
kind of theatricality that comes across on 
stage but overwhelms on screen. The 
Beatles always played the Beatles, and 
when the Stones weren’t playing the 
Stones, Mick Jagger’s only great perfor- 
mance was in Performance. 

You know, you just know, that Jim Mor- 
rison and maybe even Janis could have 
done anything, anything on screen had it 
not been for the onslaught of mortality. 
Jaime Robbie Robertson played himself 
in The Last Waltz and that worked. 

“The only thing I have going for me is 
that on camera I look more interesting, 
and better looking, than I really am!’’ he 
says lazily, laughing, honest. 

Frankly, it’s a relief to know that it’s 
impossible for rock and roll renegades, 
however successful, to take all the glitter 
seriously. @ 


By BILLY ALTMAN 





| > ears ROBERTSON, WHO spent 15 years as 
the guitarist and guiding light behind the 
Band, makes his acting debut in “Carny.” 
But unlike other rock stars attempting to leap from 
concert stage to film screen, Robertson would have 
preferred to have stayed on the other side of the 
camera. He started out as simply the producer of 
“Carny,” a film about the inner workings of a 
traveling carnival show; by the time the movie was 
completed, not only had he produced it and helped 
out with the soundtrack, but he had also portrayed 
“Patch,” the sleazy peacemaker in charge of paying 
off local officials to keep the heat off the illegal 
games of chance and strip tease shows that are part 
and parcel of a carnival. 

After producing “The Last Waltz,” director Mar- 
tin Secorcese’s documentary about the Band's 
farewell concert in San Francisco in 1976, Robert- 
son was exploring possible projects when he came 
across novelist Thomas Baum’s script for “Carny.” | 

“I read it and thought that it could make a fine 
film; it was something I hadn’t seen before,” 
Robertson says, as we talk in his hotel room 
overlooking Central Park. “So I met with Tom and 
Robert Kaylor, who had traveled with carnivals, and 
we decided to try to make it. We began to rewrite the 
script and both they and Gary Busey (Robertson's 
co-star in the film) kept trying to talk me into 
playing the part of Patch. At first, I was saying, 
‘Let's just work on the story and get the thing off 
the ground,’ but after awhile I started getting used 
to the idea, so I wound up doing it. But I really think 
that the three of them kind of hoodwinked me into 
it.” 

Robertson's interest in making a movie about 
carnival life stemmed in part from his own experi- 
ence as a teenager in his hometown of Toronto, 
where he usually caught all of the carnival shows 
passing through, shows that came complete with 
such astounding features as contortionists, dwarves, 
bearded ladies and fat men. “I worked for one show 
one summer,” he says. “It was a swinger joint; a 
bowling pin and a ball on a chain and if you knocked 
over the pin you'd win a prize. The guy who was 
running it was amazing. He would do it and the pin 
would go down every time and then you'd try and it 


A different road: guitarist Robbie Robertson plays the sleazy advance 
man, Jodie Foster the teen who joins the sideshow In the new film, 
“Carny.” Below: drummer Levon Helm In “Coal Miner's Daughter.” 
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would never go down and he'd say, ‘No, you're 
wheeling it out there, just push it nice and easy,’ 
and of course he'd knock it over and then you 
couldn't and then he'd say, ‘No, no, you're twisting 
the ball, now watch me...' I really liked watching 
him work, so I asked him for a job. I wanted to know 
how the tricks worked, what the people were like. It 
was really interesting and exciting for me, but it 
scared me, too. That all-encompassing push to 
hustle, to survive.” 


Carnival patchmen are a pretty scary breed, 
always ready to break up fights and stave off the 
county sheriffs, and to prepare for the role, Robert- 
son spent time with patchmen. “It was fascinating 
They're all kind of minimum-word people, the kind 
who talk without talking. When I watched them in 
action at carnivals, nobody ever questioned anything 
that they did; they just silently went about collect- 
ing the money and keeping their eyes on everything 
at once. 


Working with Gary Busey, himself a former 
musician, also helped Robertson ease into the 
role. “Our characters in the film are two who 
spend their life on the road, guys who you 
could never imagine settling down with a 
family in s'rburbia. Gary and | both know 
what it’s like being always on the move 
and un-rooted, so we were able to 
recreate the feeling pretty easily.” 

Having to act and produce at the 
same time did cause a bit of confu- 
sion for Robertson. “I don’t have 
the experience as an actor to be 
able to turn it on and off at 
will, so when I got to the 
point where I really felt 
like that character inside, 

I had to just stay there 
all the time. It was un- 


comfortable, a Zw 

nauseating feeling in : 

my gut, because —— a 
there were things ———$ 


that I had to take 
care of as pro- 
ducer while 


was also trying 
to play the 
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The Band plays on: Robertson in ‘Carny’ . . . 


role. I would have rather done one job at a time. But 
it probably helped in the producing end, feeling like 
Patch—violent, tough, cold, sinister.” 

There are many who thought, after seeing “The 
Last Waltz,” that Robertson should go into 
Despite al) the superstars who appeared in the film 
he stole the show 

“Maybe I was finally getting used to being « 
Stage,” he laughs. “I never wanted to be out front, t 
be Mick Jagger. It was really just a fluke 

Robertson says that he's still more interested in 
producing pictures than acting in them. “I get 
embarrassed watching myself on screen 

“It was great having all these older actors 
around. When it was done, they told me I was real 
good, and I guess they thought they weren't up with 

= the times because 

they hadn't heard 

of me. When I 
told them I'd 
never acted 
before, they 
were sur 
prised. It felt 
good.” & 
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oe. and Helm as ‘American Son’ 





By MARTHA HUME 





leader of The Band, took a break from 

promoting the release of his first major 
feature film, “Carny,” last week to catch a late show 
by Dr. John (Mac Rebbenack) at the Lone Star Cafe. 
There, too, was Robbie's co-star in the film, Gary 
Busey (“The Buddy Holly Story”). Robbie, we 
understand, is now a big-deal movie guy in Hol- 
lywood, with his very own office in the “star suites” 
at MGM Studios, no less. I say “we understand” 
because Robbie was too exhausted to talk at the 
Lone Star, and besides, he was—as befits a musi- 
cian—very much into Dr. John’s show, 

Busey, meanwhile, was all over the place—taking 
care of Robbie, promoting “Carny” and talking 
about his next movie, which will be “kind of a 
Western.” Titled “Barbarosa” (“Red Beard”), the 
planned film will co-star good ole Willie Nelson 


FR icscer THE BAND—Robbie Robertson, ex- 


Meanwhile, ex-Band drummer Levon Helm, 
who's been basking in rave reviews for his perform 
ance as Sissy Spacek’s fathe: in “Coal Miner's 
Daughter,” has just released “American Son,” on 
MCA. Recorded at the famous Bradley's Barn in 


TOP OF POP 


Nashville, the album features a bit of country, a lot 
of R&B/Southern blues, and some of the best 
session players in Nashville: Buddy Emmons, Pig 
Robbins, Kenneth Buttrey, and Fred Carter, Jr. 
There are three really good ballads—“Violet 
Eyes,” “China Girl,” and “Blue House of Broken 
Hearts”"—which I've been playing at the rate of 
about three times a day. Levon's voice isn't exactly 
what Id call a real singer’s voice, but it’s got so 
much soul, the listener can't resist. In fact, there are 


a couple of cuts on which Levon sounds a little like 


the old 


Singing Brakemar Jimmie Rodgers. The 


cover's also interesting, since it's sort of aco 


Levon's life; Band fans shou! 
if they can figure ou 
Everybody else should buy 
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sus act from the past 


Gg generation 
week, Billy of the late 
Columbia 
Billy has had two previous albums 

yne on Elektra and one on Polydor—and while 1 
hought both were pretty good, Billy 

‘olumbia deal, if all works well, will be his 
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Carny star Robertson abandons the Band for movie role , 


By Mikki Dorsey 


Ever since ¢rities out Robbie 
Robertson for praise after the Band's 
Last Walt2, he was 4 


ng,” Py: “Neurot- 
ically handsome,” the reviewers said; 
hot stuff at the box office, 
— No sooner had the last note 
of the final chapter of his yearts- 
jong cateet with the Band been sound- 
ed, then songwriter-guitarist Robert- 
son, like it or not, was on his way to a 
new kind of stardom. 
producet. "Tin ineerested i projec, 
CET am ** ‘in 

fot stat vehicles” — he never antici- 
pated winding up as one of the film's 
stars. "I would have been émbar- 
rassed and gotten the heebie- if 
someone had said to me, ‘Hey, you 
wanna be an actor?’ " ; 

Director Robert Kaylor, after watch- 
ing the lean six-footer, drafted him for 
the role. “Robbie is intensely shy," 
noted Kaylor, “‘but he knows how to be 
a performer. | saw something very 
special in him which is dynamic on- 
screen.’ (Robertson deadpans about 
all this interest in him as an actor: 
“Everybody doves a virgin, you 


In Carny, his first film, Robbie 
emerges as a Robert Mitchum of the 
“80a, complete with heavy-lidded eyes 
and a sinister kind of appeal that 
makes for star presence — and smol- 
dering sexuality. 


Luck of the camera 

Robertson carves off any notion 
of himself as a handsome leading man. 
“C'mon, let's not kid ourselves. I un- 
derstand that the camera likes some 
pw: other people it just distorts. 

people look great, but the camera 
doesn't see it that way at all. Other 
people look medium, and the camera 
makes them look much more. Well, I'm 
part of the latter..." . 

Clearly, this is one star with a tem- 
perament unsuited to Hollywood, Land 
of the Enormous Ego. First-day re- 
views sit on his end table only half- 
read. “Il am Interested In what the 
critics have to say, but [ don't know 
— something happens to me. | get 
about a paragraph into it and some- 
thing happens, I drop the paper out of 
my hands and stop reading. | think I 
may have found a new phobia,” he 
laughs. “Egophobia.” 


his own and else's 
ounce Roddie sppetacion tts first 
foray into acting vety nonchalant- 
ly — almost as a joke. Half of 


but its producer and co-writer as well. 
Like a cool breeze 

“Let me tell you something,” he 
says, removing a pair of tinted glasses 
to reveal sleepy brown eyes. ‘'It's 
extremely embarrassing — and very 
difficult =n for td -w all that's 
happening Oo me A 

“All this talk about myself doesn't 
come easily. 
who thrive on 
selves: 'OK, now let's talk about 
met’ [ind he shiga thate feat words in 
a bluesy voice to te. 

Robbie comes along like a cool 
breeze in a town filled with a lotta hot 
air. Torn between petulance and a 
good humor, he fields all questions with 
a marked disinterest. He says the rea- 
son he was “not totally scared to 
death” about his first acting experience 
was the advice he received from veter- 
an co-stars Jodie Foster (with whom he 
has a hot little love scene) and Gary 
Busey, now his buddy. 

The Busey-Robertson offscreen 


where they got into character: Busey 
as Frankie — a bozo whose biting 
insults arouse spectators’ wrath to get 
them to empty their pockets in an 
attempt to dunk him — and Robertson 
as eps the cool, calculating brains 


behind the act. 

"1 didn’t have the experience to show 
up on the set one day and say, ‘OK, 
Gary, let's pret to be friends," " 
Robbie recounts of his pre- ance 
work with Busey. “I was afraid if I 
didn’t actually feel that way, it would 
show through, like: ‘I don't know this 
man so why should I care?’ Instead, 
our friendship led naturally to the on- 
screen relationship — 1 just didn’t have 
to think about it." 

The transformation of Robertson into 
Patch is so total that one wonders if 
they're one and the same. “No way! 
He's a different kind of an animal. I 
wouldn't know how to be a tough guy or 
violent or mean, It was an uncom- 
fortable feeling being that cold and 
ruthless.” 


afe some people 
ng abdut them- 


re. 

ceived as & rock star gave hin a bit of a 

handle on the situation, Born and 

ised in Toronto, Robertson, who is 
part. Cherokee Indian, began 


rai 
ree eae wet when he Was. 
3, A succession of local stints led to his 


+ di ‘at 16 rockabill : 
aocovery ( age 16) by y king 


. Wwkins, who invited him to 
in his group. 

4 of touring the southern 
US. Canada saw the fe 
—_—— their mentor and, 

as the Hawks, eventually meeting up 
with a pre-botn again Bob Dylan. 
R together with co-member 


Levon Helm (Loretta Lynn's daddy in 
Coalminer’s Daughter), backed up - 
Dylan on his "66 world tour, 

By ‘68, the group split with Dylan 
and, billed as the Band, became the 
classic act of American rock music, 
with 11 best-selling LPs. Robertson, 
who wrote most of the songs, became a 
standout on guitar and the Band's 
unofficial leader. Probably the biggest 
thing that ever happened to the group 
was their final concert celebration In 
76, which spawned The Last Waltz, 
Robertson's first go as a p 

Worked as a carny 

Fascinated by carnival life ever since 
a summer spent as a teen-ager working 
in a cary — “It's real Americana, a 
part of our tradition that won't be 
around much longer” — Robbie found 
natural similarities between life in a 
carnival and on the road with a rock 
band. “You are different, a stranger in 
a strange land," he says of oné-night 
stands in redneck towns, “Especially in 
the "60s — because of long hair, 
rock 'n’ roll lormers were treated 
like carnival freaks." 

Married and the father of three, 
Robertson, at 36, considers himself a 
survivor of sorts. “Our relationship has 
survived perhaps because If you don't 
spend too much time together, you 


can’t = on éach other's nerves,” he 

remarks about his 13-year —, 
Robbie enjoys life in the fast lane, 

late nights, and pattying. ‘You've got 

to push life to the very limit, experience 

everything,” he beliives. 
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Robbie Robertson 
has discovered 
there is an encore 
to the Last 
Waltz — a movie 
career, 
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Levon Picks Pickin’ 


Former Band member Levon 
Helm made a splash in his screen 
debut earlier this year as Loretta 
Lynn’s father in “Coal Miner’s 
Daughter” and has just completed 
a second film, but says music re- 
mains his first love. 

“I enjoy making movies but it 
makes you a little soft leading 
that movie life—people coming 
up and combing your hair and 
all,” said Helm this week, fresh 
from completing work on 
“Misdeal,” a drug-smuggling epic 
shot largely in Spain. 

In the film Helm portrays one 


Emmylou Harris and Levon Helm clown during the re- 
cording of their new album, which traces the life of 
outlaw Jesse James. Helm, who played Loretta Lynn’s 
father in the film ‘Coal Miner’s Daughter,” sings the 
part of James on the album. Miss Harris sings the part 
of his wife Zerelda. 


LYMM EL 


SATURDAY, 
November 8, 1980 


of the smugglers, whom he de- 
scribes as “Just an average good 
ole boy trying to make a quick 
buck. The role was real comfort- 
able.” 

The popular drummer seems to 
be specializing in outlaws these 
days. He’s also just finished work 
on an. A&M album project, a mu- 
sical version of the life of Jesse 
James in which he plays the lead 
character, 

The project, which Helm de- 
scribes as “‘a movie for the ears,” 
also features Emmylou Harris as 
Jesse's wife Zerelda James, John- 
ny Cash as brother Frank James, 
Charlie Daniels as Cole Younger 
and Albert Lee ‘as Jim Younger. 
Supporting players and singers 
include such luminaries as Rod- 
ney Crowell, Rosanne Cash, for- 
mer Eagle Bernie Leadon and 
Jody Payne. The album, due out 
this week, was written by Paul 
Kennerly and produced by Glyn 
Johns, whose credits include no 
less than the Beatles, the Rolling 
Stones and Elton John. 

Helm modestly describes the 
project. as. “not. bad, not bad. 


; . There's one.tune by Emmylou in 


there that s thé chills go eve= 


eae Ahh Which ’ and ‘said mbes 
mecomed the: ce t ack. 
ntorhi music. Currently, he sai : 


ee 


3 spending his time in, Wood- 


i ratck and his. native Arkansas, 


getting his callouses back and 
playing a number of'dates around 
the Northeast with the Cate 
Brothers. 


Glyn Johns, Emmylou Harris, Levon Helm. 
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We would like to thank all the 
artists who contributed their time and 
talents to this outstanding musical 
project. You have made us proud 
and grateful. y 
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Off the record 


Jon Marlowe 


Legend of 
Jesse James 
rides again- 
musically 


He calls them “biograph- 
ical albums.” 

And veah you're 
right... that sounds about as 
exciting as a 1910 Fruitgum 
Co. reunion, But “The Legend 
Of Jesse James" (A&M Rec- 
ords) is a remarkable album 
detailing the life and times 
and crimes of the infamous 
James Gang via outstanding 
musical and vocal perfor 
mances by Levon Helm, Johnny Cash, Emmylou 
Harris and Charlie Daniels 

The man responsible for giving us this rhyth- 
mic history lesson is one Paul Kennerley, an 
Englishman who two yeurs ago offered us 
“White Mansions,” his first (and highly ac- 
claimed) biographical record concerning the 
American Civil War 

“LT really don't think that it matters that I'm 
an Englishman writing about things so Ameri- 
can,” savs Kennerley with a laugh. “For all peo- 
ple really care about things like that. I could be a 
Chinaman. What's important to people is that 
you get the facts right 

“And vou can't go into’a project about Jesse 
James without feeling confident you know what 
really happened to him in history. The names, 
the places, the dates. they all have to be right. | 
mean, the first time people hear it, and if vou've 
got a few things wrong and thev know it, well, 
it sorta’ ruins the whole thing.” 

But realiv, how much trouble can there be 
researching the James Gang? 

‘A lot. You see, there's been an unbelievable 
amount of things written about them, but when 
vou start to read them, you realize most of it is 
incorrect. Much of the stuff that was written 
was nothing but cheap dime-store novelette ma- 
terial, really romantic pictures being painted of 
the James Gang and their deeds. | simply found 
out not too many people were into facts when it 
came to Jesse James’ 

Following months of research to get fits facts 
Straight, Kennerley then sat down with guitar 
and pen in hand and wrote the album's 16 songs 
These were then made into rough demo tapes 
with the album's producer Glyn Johns 

Once we were through making the demos 
Givn and I said, “OK, what if the world were 
perfect and we could have anybody we wanted 

who would we get to sing these songs” 
Well, we wanted Levon Helms to be 

ames. We wanted Johnny Cash to be his broth- 
er Frank. We wanted Emmylou Harris as their 
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Englishman Kennerley goes American country 


mother Zerelda. We wanted Charlie Daniels as 
Cole Younger. 

They didn't know what their chances were, 
but Johns flew to the States and contacted all 
the “perfect people.’ No problems. After hearing 
the demo tapes, evervhbody who was asked 
agreed to be part of the project. Even their re 
spective record companies gave them the green 
light to record for A&M. “Our only problem 
with the different record companies was that 
they insisted that no one single can be released 
off the album.” 

The concept of a musical James Gang, where 
Jesse is finally painted as a crazed morphine ad- 
dict and cold-blooded killer rather than some 
kind of Robin Hood, may be realistic and intri- 
guing. But what really makes this album work is 
that Kennerley could be the most underrated 
songwriter of this generation. There are so many 
unforgettable songs here that Kennerley could 
have easily gone to the top of the singles charts 
at least six times rather than release one album 


The two heartbreakers that Emmylou sings 
— “Heaven Ain't Ready For You Yet" and 
“Wish We Were Back in Missour! are 4 pair 
of her finest musical performances ever (and 
thal says a lot, considering her legendary ca- 
reer) 

Johnny Cash's sugging career also gets a real 
shot here, especially with “The Death Of Me:" a 
kicky, infectious number that shows he’s lost 
none of his monotone magic 

And Levon Helm continues his tradition of 
stealing the show. “One More Shot" and “High 
Walls” easily stand with any of his past vocal 
performances in The Band 


Levon's at the helm 
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Kennerley’s magnificent songs and the above 
Star-vocals are all accented by a truly monster 
band: Albert Lee and Jesse Ed Davis on guitars; 
Bernie Leadon on banjo; Emory Gordy on bass: 
Emmylou on guitar; Levon on drums: Charlie 
Daniels on fiddle and Kennerley himself on gui- 
tar. Johns' master production work seals the 
whole package tense and tight with a clean, 
open, but still-snappy sound 

With such a country record to his credit, it's 
almost impossible to believe that less than five 
years ago Kennerley had never heard country 
music 

“The first country song | ever heard was by 
Waylon Jennings. For some reason, | had just 
never been exposed to or gone looking for coun- 
try muisic before that. But after that | went out 
and bought Waylon’'s albums, the few that were 
available in England, and | really got into Ameri 
can country music from that, There's just some- 
thing about the feel of it. It just sounds so much 
more real and alive to me than any other kind of 
music.” 

And as for that term “biographical album?" 

“Well, I like it, but I don’t want people to 
think of me as a school teacher. | mean, that’s 
really not the purpose of this album. But at the 
same time, I've always thought an album should 
be just a little something more than a piece of 
plastic with 12 songs on it 

“The music and the songs will always come 
first with me; that has to be real good. Then the 
idea of entertaining people with those songs, 
now that's what it's all about. And then, the fact 
that people can maybe learn something in the 
process well, that’s real nice, too.” 








Cash, Jennings, Clapton, Harris, Helm... 
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— GHARUE DANIELS LEVON HELM ALBERT LEB 





UK CD release, 1997. 





US CD release, 1999. 





JESSE JAMES 


* WITH * 

RODNEY CROWELL as The Officer 
JODY PAYNE as Doc Samuel 
ROSANNE CASH as Ma Samuel 
PAUL KENNERLEY as Sheriff Timberlake 
DONIVAN COWART as Bob Ford 
MARTIN COWART as Charley Ford 


we LEADSINGERS 
LEVON HELM as Jesse James 
JOHNNY CASH as Frank James 
EMMYLOU HARRIS as Zerelda James 
CHARLIE DANIELS as Cole Younger 
ALBERT LEE as Jim Younger 


« MUSICIANS * 
ALBERT LEE; Electric guitar. Acoustic guitar & Mandolin. JESSE ED DAVIS: Slide Guitar & Electric Guitar. 
BERNIE LEADON: Banjo (Acoustic Guitar on “High Walls’ & ‘Have You Heard The News?’). 
PAUL KENNERLEY: Acoustic Guitar & Electric Guitar. EMMYLOU HARRIS: Acoustic Guitar. 

TIM GORMAN: Piano. EMORY GORDY JR: Electric Bass & Double Bass). LEVON HELM: Drums 
(Harmonica on The Old Clay County’). CHARLIE DANIELS: Fiddle (Slide Guitar on “The Old Clay County’). 
Backing Vocals are by ALBERT, TIM, PAUL, LEVON, JODY &6 DONIVAN. NICK DE CARO plays Accordion 

on “Heaven Ainit Ready For You Yet’. Strings Arranged by NICK DE CARO. Recorded at ENACTRON 
STUDIOS. Los Angeles, CA. (JOHNNY CASH'S vocals recorded at Quadrafonic Sound Studios, Nashville. 
Tenn. Assistant Engincerss DONIVAN COWART 6 SEAN FULLAN. Mastered at the Mastering Lab by 
DOUG SAX, Art Direction: CHUCK BEESON. Design: JUNIE OSAKI. Illustration: HOWARD CHAYKIN. 
Special Thanks to BRIAN AHERN. and everyone at Enactron and DEREK GREEN. 
Additional thanks from PAUL to ANDREW and BOBBY. 


Johnny Cath appears courtesy of Cobsmbia Records. Emamylou Harrie appears courtery of Warrer Brow, Records, lac, Charlee Daniels appears courtesy al 
Epuc Records. Rodsey Crowell appears courtesy of Warner Bros. Records, Inc. Rossnse Cash appears courtesy of Columbia Records. 


Written and Composed by 
PAUL KENNERLEY 
(‘Wish We Were Back In Missouri’ written by Paw] Kenacricy 6 Gay Humphrys) 


PRODUCED AND ENGINEERED BY GLYN JOHNS 
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WHITE MANSIONS 


A tale Gee he Ameren Corl Whe BEd Lains 
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Stories and music written by Paul Kermetley andypraduced by Glyn Johns. 
Notes by Robert K. Oermann 
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Waylon Jennings as The Drifter, Jessi Colter as Polly, Eric Clapton, 
Bernie Leadon, John Dillon, Steve Cash and others... 


1: Story To Tell (The Preface) 2: Dixie, Hold On 3: Join Around The Flag 
4: White Trash 5: The Last Dance & The Kentucky Racchorse 6: Southern Boys 
7: The Union Mare & The Confederate Grey 8: No One Would Belicve"A 
Summer Could Be So Cold 9: The Southland's Bleeding 10: Bring Up The 
Twelve Pounders I: They Laid Waste To Our'Land 12: Praise The Lord 
134The King Has Called Me Home 14: Bid Man 15: Dixie, Now You're Done 
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LEVON HELM « IOHNNY CASH 


EMMYLOU HARRIS @ CHARLIE DANIELS 


Levon‘Helm as"Jé8se Jaities, Johnny Cash as Frank James, Eminylou 
Harris as Zeredda James, Charlie Daniels as‘Cole Younger. Albert 
Lec as Jem/ Younger; Rodacy’Crowell, Rosanne Cash. 

Emory:Cordy Jr.Pavl-Kennerley and others... 


[Ride Of The Redicgs 2; Quantfill’s Guerilfas 3: Six Gin Shooting 4: Have 
Youn Heard The'News? SAHcaven Ain't Reidy For You Yet'6: Help Him, 
Jesus 7: The Old Glay Country S2.Ridiaig With Jesse James 9: Hunt Them 
Down 10: Wish We Were Back In Missourill: Northfield: The Plan 

12: Northfield: The Disaster 13: High Walls 14, The Death Of Me 

1S: The Plor 16: One More'Shot 7: BONUS TRACK: “A Train Robbery 
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tony duquette & company 





incelebration of angels 


by chris barnett 


hey came from the barrio and from Bel Air 
150 volunteers who were neither artists 
nor sculptors nor painters nor designers. Bul 
under the watchful eye of Tony Duquette, 
who ia all of the above, they helped complete 
his mind-boggling gift lo Los Angeles... a 
10,000-square-foot creation thal he calis a 
“Celebrational Environment.’ 

Daily for nearly two years, 10 to 20 people 
arrived at Duquette's home/salon/workshop 
in West Hollywood, which was once Norma 
Talmadge's motion picture studio. Often the 
site of gala parties and grand balls, the space 
resembies a 17th-century baronial hall 

Against this splendid backdrop, skilled but 
untrained hands worked side by side with 


master welders, expert electricians and car 


photographs by james chen 
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OUR LADY QUEEN OF THE ANGELS 
A Colebrational Environment 
by 
Tony Ouquetie 
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Poem by Ray Gradbury 
Narration by Charlion Haston 
Music by Garth Hudson 
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1980 cassette 2005 CD 


MUSICIANS 

Maud Marie Hudson 
John Hernandez 
Dale Turner 

Michael Crawford 
Pete Grant 

Doug Atwell 


RECORDING ENGINEERS 
Tom Seufert 
Karen Siegel 
Ed Anderson 
Tim Kramer 
Lary Nicols 
Marc Eisner 
Jim Allen 
Morgan Cavett 
Wayne Neuendorf 
Jay Antista 
Jerry Hall 

Jerry Brown 
Walt Weiskopf 
Al Schmitt, Jr. 
Howard Gale 
Paul Bassett 
Douglas Perry 
Kirk Butler 
Paul Lani 

Larry Hinds 
Ray Blair 
Daniel Lazerus 
Joel Fein 

Steve Hirsch 


Vocals 

Percussion 

Trumpet 

Trumpet 

Pedal Stee! Guitar & Dobro Guitar 

Violin 

Wrens 

Frogs and Toads 

David Mook, Richard Manuel, Arlie Starr, 
Larry Kegel, Keg Johnson, Dani Johnson, 
Maud Marie Hudson, Garth Hudson 
Courtesy of U.C.L.A. Department of Ethnimusicology 
by Ray Bradbury 

by Chariton Heston 

Courtesy of Agoura Public Library 


Vera Canyon 
Vocal Chorus 


Saeta 

Poetic Invocation 
Recitation 
Vatican Bells 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Keyboards Yamaha CS80 Polyphonic Synthesizer 


Prophet 5 Polyphonic Synthesizer 
Roland Vocoder 
Korg Vocoder 
Fairlight CMI Computer Musical Instrument 
Bésendorder Grand Piano 
Accordian 
Bina Portable Parlour Organ 
Buescher Soprano Saxophone 


Musicians 

Garth Hudson, ex-organist with The 
Band, recently completed the music for a 
special environmental exhibit designed by 
Tony Duquette, which took the form of a 
bicentennial gift to the City of Los 
Angeles. The piece, entitled Our Lady 
Queen of the Angels, comprised a poem 
written by science-fiction author Ray 
Bradbury and narrated by Charlton 
Heston, with musical accompaniment by 


Hudson. 
R-e/p 28 @ August 1981 


penters. Working eight hours a day, they 


RECORDING STUDIOS 
Village Recorder 

Concorde Recording Center 
Redwing Sound 

Blue Dolphin Studio 

Wilder Brothers Recording 
Shangi-La Studio 

Quad Teck Studios 
Smoketree Ranch 

MCA Whitney Studio 


FINAL MIX 
Redwing Sound 
Village Recorder 


DOLBY TRANSFER 
Audio Engineering Associates 


CASSETTE DUPLICATION 
ASR Recording Services Inc. 


Restored and remastered from the original 
1980 recording tapes by Peter J. Moore at 
The E-Room, Toronto, Canada August 2005 
www.peterjmoore.com 


Cover Designed by Maud Hudson. 

Angel image derived from "The Radiance” 
tapestry, by Tony Duquette. 

Layout by Marty Bailey. 


transformed Duquette's sketches and fanta- 
sies into beautifully bizarre archangels and 
richly detasled madonnas, infants and ab- 
stract heavenly hosts 

The results of their labors—the efforts of 
what Duquette terms 300 loving hands" — are 
on display at the Armory of the California 
Museum of Science and Industry in Exposi- 
tion Park. I! will remain there through Sep- 
tember 1981, in conjunction with the celebra- 
tion of Los Angeles’ 200th birthday. Inspired 
by the pueblo that became the City of Our 
Lady Queen of the Angels, Duquette'’s ima- 
gination was fired by Ray Bradbury's Martian 
Chronicles. “The description of the people he 
found on Mars—skeletal, jeweled people— 
turned me on,” says the artist. “Bradbury's 
view of outer space planted the seed for what 


| call the Cathedral of Space.” 

The “cathedral” is designed for people of 
all religions, faiths, nationalities. Duquette's 
goal is to involve the viewers, “young and 
old, poor and rich, black and white, Latino 
and Anglo,” The angels, he says, are skeletal 
to the eye, to be fleshed out in the mind of 
the viewer where they can become whatever 
he or she envisions an angel to be 

Inviting Los Angelenos to join in the cele- 
bration, his advice is to enter the environ- 
ment totally relaxed. “The space is vast. The” 
things it holds are colossal and dreamlike 
Bul they will not make you small. You will 
feel them as well as see them. Your con- 
sciousness will be expanded. There's poetry 
composed by Ray Bradbury and narrated by 
Chariton Heston. Continued on page 23 


in celebration of angels 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


The mood ts heightened by music composed 
by Garth Hudson of The Band. Hudson used a 
Moog synthesizer to develop an appropriate 
sound.” 


Bh ypemrodin and company have certainly 
created a dramatic setting. In the center 
Stands the patroness of the city, Our Lady 
Queen of the Angels, 14 feet tall. In a sugges- 
tion of brotherhood, her face shimmers, elec- 
tronically changing to represent four racial 
groups. She wears a crown of beaded flow- 
ers—the lily of virginity, the violet of humility. 
Her dress, trimmed with silver lace and 
adorned with bouquets of pearis and jewels, is 
woven to represent the four seasons. High 
overhead flows her gossamer winged halo. 
Trees” of flickering votive candles and 28 - 
foot-tall archangels surround the central figure 
Archangel Michael appears as a crimson rogue 
ready to don armor, unsheathe his shining 
sword and triumph over his arch foe, Satan. 
Angel tapestries hang amid porcelain madon- 
nas, antique altars and other weavings that 
embellish the space. More than eight miles of 


spectacular gift te the city 


Above: On view at Tony ‘s “Celebrations 
Environment” is the Alter of the Air, one of four 
altars dedicated to the elements. Three pavilions 
of blue plaster draperies are held aloft by molded 
doves. in the center a madonna, cloaked in 400,000 
wild bird feathers from Thailand, is surrounded by 
18th century candlehoiders. 

Right: Azrael, the Angel of Transmigration of 


fabric, cut into 826,440 pieces, went into the 
24 tapestries in this exhibit. 

Duquette sometimes feels that pieces of his 
persona went into this gift to the city. But he 
had plenty of moral support. His artist wife, 
Elizabeth, nicknamed Beegle (‘'she has the 
industry of the bee and the soaring poetry of 
the eagle,’ he says), did everything but sew. 
West Hollywood interior designer Hutton Wilk- 
inson donated two years of time between as- 
signments. Ann Mudd of Pasadena worked 
tirelessly, From a plea on television came Peg- 
gy Moffitt and Shirley Sheldenham, skilled 
seamstresses who took charge of the tape- 
stries. A close friend, Patricia Hastings Gra- 
ham, niece-by-marriage of Elizabeth Arden, 
flew from Paris to assist. 

But the financial support that Duquette had 
hoped would come from corporate Los An- 
geles or the Bicentennial Commission never 
materialized. Not a dime. Not a square foot of 
display space. It wasn't that he was looking for 
a fee—Duquette's talents were part of his gift 
to the city—but the materials, metals, paints, 
fabrics had to be purchased. 


Souls, ie made of gold bricks with a crocodile 
skull for a stomach. Wearing « Saracen headdress, 
he ie o adorned with human skulle. 

Above it: Dedicated to the Mexican commu- 
nity ie thie 20 by 25-foot tapestry called the Angel 
of Mexico. Hundreds of hours of volunteer time 
went into this 7,000-tassel creation, representing 
Montezumea's teathered headdress. 


angel's ee 


re 10,000 square feet of fantasy lighting up 
the iAterior of thie armory-turned-galiery at the 
California Museum of Science and Industry 

Conceived and godlathered by designer Tony 
Ouquette, the space has been transformed eas part 
of his year-long gift to the city of Los Angeles 
Called a ‘celebrational environment,” the area is 
MR OL 
executed with ideas from # coterie of volunteer 
artists and designers. This team and another 300 
volunteers worked two years. composing the 
sculptural forms trom fabric, stone, shell, feather 
bone and bite of glitter. 

Dominating the interior ie # winged pavilion 
featuring Our Lady Queen of the Angels with her 
gossamer 20-foot halo and archangel honor guard 
Wolds, music and lighting heighten the-visva!l 
experience 


The $356,000 that was finally raised came 
mainly from private sources. Duquette and his 
wife contributed $139,000. They also loaned 
treasures from their own collection. 


he money was quickly drained. Duquette, 
known to friends as ‘‘holy father of the 
found object," scavenged much of the mate- 
rial. For instance, Archangel Michael is made 
largely of hundreds of spent shotgun shells. 
Plumes and feathers and pieces of steel were 
corraled and collected from charitable and 
unsuspecting sources. Actually, the recyclist 
spirit In Duquette enjoys working in the me- 
dium of junk. “There isn't anything that can't 
be turned to good use,” he says. 

What happens when the celebration is over? 
Duquette, an artist who strikes one as an ab- 
sentminded friar, gets suddenly grim. ‘| guess 
| can always have a flea market sale,” he says 
half-jesting. Then, more optimistically, ''Per- 
haps a corporate sponsor will appear with a 
permanent home. I'd be happy knowing it will 
endure.” 
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The Berkshire Eagle, Tuesday, Jan. 29, 1980 


STEREO 105 


PRESENTS 
IN CONCERT 


RICK DANKO, PAUL BUTTERFIELD & FRIENDS 


with Special Guests 


THE COBBLE MOUNTAIN BAND 


Tonight mer 29th 








| Kou ates ington 


Route 8 
DOORS OPEN AT 8 P.M. 
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Washington, Ma. 
TICKETS $5.90 


Nashua Telegraph, Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


By JOHN NOGOWSKI 
Telegraph Staff Writer 

TAUNTON—Nothing like a trip back 
through conquered lands to get the juices 
flowing once again 

Rick Danko and Richard Manuel, once 
founding members of The Band— one of 
rock's most critically acclaimed groups, 
are currently on a two-week whirlwind 
tour of the Northeast. On this trek, Danko 
and Manuel sre playing the sort of clubs 
and joints they once did some 15 years ago 
when they first came to this country from 
Canada, known as The Hawks 

‘Playing small clubs gives us the chance 
to get close to that emotion you miss in a 
big hall,” Danfto said “It really makes a 
difference.” 

Such a small club was Taunton’s Club 
Lunasea, as close to a genuine 1950's road- 
house as you're likely to find in these days 
of glossy discos with, quoting the Who's 
Pete Townshend “their flashing trash 
amps.” 

The Lunasea Club, complete with knott- 
ed pine walls and wood floors and funky 
“played-in" sort of look, was the perfect 
place for Danko and Manuel to renew and 
rejuvenate their rock and roll roots. From 
the opening chords of The Band's classic 


By JON BREAM 
Minneapolis Star Stall Writer 

Rick Danko called the other da 
to talk about his new group wit 
Pau! Butterfield that will be play- 
ing Tuesday at the Union Bar. 

In the middle of the conversa- 
tion, Denko, who is best known as 
the bassist-singer of the disbanded 
Band, realized the gig was sooner 
than he thought. He excused him- 
self, saying he'd better cali some 
musicians to see who would be ap- 
rai | with Danko, Butterfield & 

iends, He promised to call back 
the next day. 

Unfortunately, he stayed up all 
night rehearsing and missed our in- 
terview. In his first call, however, 
he offered a glimpse of what we 
might expect. 

“T've been working with three 
different groups lately,” he said 
from Malibu, Calif., where he has 
settled after stays in Woodstock, 
N.Y., and his native Canada 
“Whoever we come with, it will be 
& fun house band. It's the kind that 
brings the people together.” 

It turns out the Friends will in- 
clude pianist Tom Stephenson, 
who played with Joe Walsh's 
Barnstorm; guitarist Rick Beilke, 
who worked with Leon Rassell; 
drummer Ron McRorey, who per- 
formed with Gary Busey; and, of 
course, Butterfield, the Blues har- 
monica master who led the seminal 
‘60s white blues band that bore his 
name cod later a group called Bet- 
ter Days. 
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Reviews 


Rick Danko 


Band member returns 


Back on the road again 


Danko-Manuel: Still rockin’ on 


‘I can’t ever remember things being that bad,’ 
Manuel sang in the voice of a worried farmer 
and we all nodded our heads. 


“Stage Fright"’, it was clear their audience 
hadn't forgotten a note, even after The 
Band’s four-year hiatus from performing. 

By the second song, the stately ‘King 
Harvest Has Surely Come,” the audience 
was standing and cheering, even though 
only two-fifths of the group were on hand 
to bring the song home 

The extraordinary thing was, the sound 
was not all that different. Surely, Garth 
Hudson's organ was missed as was the 
clump of Levon Helm's drum and the 
stinging guitar of Robbie Robertson. This 
version was anything but stately, as it al- 
ways was when The Band played it onstage 
and on record. But here, Danko's bass and 
Manuel's, keyboard mixed with the churn- 
ing guitar of Blondie Chaplin (ex-Beach 
Boy), the steady drum beat of Rob 
McCroy, and the pulsing piano of Tom Ste- 
venson gave the song a different kind of 
fire, pushing it past its established majesty 
ints 9 scary tale of a farmers’ economic 


woes that is as deadly accurate today as 
when it.was written over a decade ago. “I 
can't ever remember things being that 
bad," Manuel sang in the voice of a wor- 
ried farmer and we all nodded our heads 

Manuel tried to calm things with a 
touching version of “Share Your Love", a 
Johnny Ace song from the Band's Moon- 
dog Matinee album, but the Lunasea 
crowd would settle for nothing but rock 
and roll and Danko and company rocked 
back with the jungle rhythms of “Queen of 
the Night”, sung well by the talented 
Chaplin. 

All of the group except Danko and Ste- 
venson then left the stage as the Band's 
bassist sang the gentle “Unfaithful Serv- 
ant” over Stevenson's delicate accompani- 
ment, Danko's plaintive vocal was moving 
but with a raucous crowd around him, 
Danko couldn't sustain the quiet mood 
Slow songs on a Saturday night are a risky 
proposition 


Usually, guitarist Blondie Chap- 
lin, who used to be with the Beach 
Boys, plays with the group. How- 
ever, he is writing some songs 
with New York rocker David Jo- 
hansen and will not make the trip. 
the When Chaplin played with the 
om- §roup last fall on the East Coast, 
the reviews were just short of ec- 


nnual 


It wasn’t The Band, but 


The memory lingers still for 


Anticipation 


static. The New York Times called 
the show “terrific.” The Boston 
Globe dubbed the performance the 
“sweetest of all victories." 

The reports indicate the group 
plays some of Butterfield’s old fa- 
vorites, including “Mystery Train” 
and “Born in Chicago,” as well as 
Danko's staples from his days with 
the much ballyhooed Band, includ- 
ing “Stage Fright" and “Unfaithful 
Servant 

Also expect some new material 
from Danko and Butterfield's 
forthcoming solo albums. 


On the club scene, Johnny Rodri- 
guez, the country singer who got a 
break from & Texas Ranger after 
he was busted for barbecuing a sto- 
len goat, will make his first club 
appearance in the Twin Cities 


Anthony Braxton 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


The Minneapolis Star 
Friday, Jan. 18, 1980 


Tuesday at the Union Bar. 

The handsome, young singer got 
his first musical break playing gui- 
tar in Tom T. Hall's band. Rodri- 

uez then launched his own career 
n 1972 with the hit, “Pass Me By.” 
For the last few years, he has been 
steadily cranking out country hits; 
his latest is “What Will I Tell Vir- 
ginia?” 


| haven't been able to find out 
much about NRBQ, the rock group 
that will perform tonight and Sat- 
urday at the Union Bar. About all I 
know is this quartet has a reputa- 
tion as one of the most popular and 
versatile club bands on the East 
Coast and has recorded with Carl 
Perkins. 


Danko’ S lineup at Union Bar is first string 


On the concert scene, Taj Mahal, 
the popular ethnomusicologist, re- 
turns to the Guthrie Theater Sun- 
day with John Hammond, the best 
white blues singer around. Mahal, 
who earned a degree in animal 
husbandry from the University of 
Massachusetts, felt cut off from 
black culture after college. So, he 
began tracing his musica) roots. 
Over the years, he has played city, 
country and folk blues, jazz, soul, 
salsa, funk, reggae and other styles 
of Caribbean music.., 


Avant-garde saxophonist Antho- 
ny Braxton teams up with synthe- 
sizer wiz Richard Teitelbaum for a 
concert Wednesday at the Walker 
Art Center. 


The following list of dining establishments will no way cover the 
entire eating and entertainment field. it will be a guide to ethnic, 
gourmet and family dining available in the Twin Cities area. 


AM) American Express / Visa CB) Carte Blanch DC ' Diners Cha MC Master Charge SH Shop 
pars Charge PC. Personal Checks with proper identification for arnount of purchase or Travelers 


Checks 
WEST 


JENNINGS RED COACH INN—4630 Ex 
celsior Boulevard, St Lowe Park 927-6401 
Superb food, generous portions, professional 
service avd reasonable prices. Great selection, 
from Chicken Kiev to thick, juicy steaks to our 
Perfectly prepared crab legs, and hearty 
sandwiches and salads. Visit the Coachmen's 
Room teaturing Susan and Keith Wed. Sat, & 
12:30. Daily wuncheon specials. Banquet & 
party rooms available 


oS ne teneteee  e  T Tale 
SWISS CHALET RESTAURANT—-Hwy 100 
& Exceiane Blvd (Meracte Mie) 920-1234 A 
family owned restaurant that features exceéent 


it was rock ’n’ roll 
music provided by Danko, Manuel 


46 SLICE 


Our hefty pan pizee slices are ehweys hol, testy 
and ready to be served. What's more. they're 
made @xactty the ow whole pies (with two layers of 
morzarete & our tangy tomato sauce) and come in 
fow verletios: sausage Pepperoni, mushroom end 


om 

The 4°56" E.7. Gratttl siiee...finally, excep- 
onal pen plares evetiadle upon demand Slices 
Served |! am. tocioes, 7 deys a week 


those who cherished a pure Ameri- 
can rock group called The Band 
and lamented the “Last Waltz,” 
which terminated The Band about 
three years ago. And so an appear- 
ance by Rick Danko, Richard 
Manuel and Their Band of Friends 
at the Bijou Cafe Monday through 
Wednesday received far more than 
casual attention. 

Danko and Manuel were among 
the five musicians who comprised 
The Band, one of the most respect- 
ed of all rock groups even though 
it never quite gained the mass 
popularity enjoyed by some more 
commercial delegations. Only 
Danko and another Band member, 
Levon Helm, have made serious 
attempts at pursuing solo careers 
since The Band breakup, and just 
how serious Danko's bid is re- 
mains in doubt. After recording 
one excellent album and setting 
out on a tour with a new band, 
Danko has generally been confin- 
ing his efforts to jam bands involv- 
ing various personnel. 

This latest tour marks Manuel's 
return to performing, and the 


and their associates is first rate if 
not all that original. 

Included are a couple of old 
Band numbers, such as “Stage 
Fright” and “The Shape I'm In,” 
but the emphasis is on classic rock 
‘n’ roll. The only real departure 
was a rather campy rendition of 
“Unfaithful Servant” by Danko, 
supported by the group's pianist. 
There was also a nice bluesy-boo- 
gie version of “Crazy Momma.” 

Otherwise, the group concentrat- 
ed on a selection of hard-hitting 
rockers, including a rousing treat- 
ment of “Mystery Train” (one of 
Elvis Presley’s early “Sun Sound” 
songs) for the encore. 

Those who came for a rekindling 
of The Band were given only token 
acknowledgement. And anyone 
who attended the show in search 
of fresh inspiration from Danko 
and Manuel received even less. It 
was just a couple of grand old rock 
veterans and some musician pals 
airing it out for fun and profit, 
which seemed to be enough for the 
audience. 

— Jack Lloyd 


The whole crew returned at full blast, 
rocking out with a long-time Band favorite 
“The Shape I'm In.’ Manuel was really 
wailing on this one and to listen to the 
bearded keyboard player, you could sense 
he was really glad to be back. 

From there, the concert picked up 
steam. A raucous ‘Sail On Sailor’’ from 
Chaplin preceeded Danko's own ‘Java 
Blues” and the Lunasea was virtually a sea 
of dancing people as the Danko-Manuel 
band rocked into the night. 

But the evening's highlight had to be the 
devastating encore, a roaring version of 
the old Elvis Presley (and Band number) 
“Mystery Train." It seemed fitting that the 
show, in itself a return to the roots of 
Danko and Manwel’s music, should end 
with its’ oldest number 

Mystery Train is also the title of a fine 
book on rock music, which includes a 
chapter on The Band. In there, is a quote 
from guitarist Robbie Robertson on The 
Band's early days 

“Back in those days, Robbie said, “‘all 
we had on our minds was one thing— 
stomp.” 

If last Saturday night's show was any 
indication, Danko and Manuel haven't 
changed a bit 


Back To The Roots 


Richard Manuel; left and Rick Danko, right were two of the founding mem- 
bers of The Band, who are currently renewing their rock and roll roots, touring some 
of the smaller clubs in the Northeast. The Danko-Manuel band, shown here perform- 
ing at Taunton's Club Lunasea, will be coming to Headliner’s North on Sunday, May 
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EONS 


Two Veterans of The Band 
Bring New Group to Town 


H's easy to el that Canada, th 
s e 
counted: Cait ve us Leonard Cohen, 
Joni Ttitenetf Neil Young, Gordon 
Lightfoot, Anne Murray and Bruce 
Cockburn also gave us The Band. 

The Band always sounded so Ameri- 
can, it was’ difficult to imagine them 
coming from anywhere else, but, in 
truth, ever member except drummer- 


turned-movie-star Levon Helm (from . 


Arkansas) came from Canada. 

Anyone wishing to re-investigate the 
disbanded Band’s musical and geo- 
ag roots might well begin at 

ge West in West Hartford tonight 
when bassist Rick Danko and pianist 
Rich Manuel unveil their new ensemble 
to the Hartford audience. 

Danko has been one of The Band’s 
most active ex-members since the 
group Split up in 1977. He passed 

iy seh nnecticut recently with Paul 
Seretieie He returns with Manuel 
and lead guitarist Rick Bielke, pianist 
Tom Stevenson, drummer Ron Me- 
Rorry and South African guitarist 
Cha ms Bab with fellow coun- 
de Fataar, put in a brief 
with the Beach Boys in the early 
1970s. 
Observers at previous Danko-Manuel 


gigs report that the group plays some 


Rick Danko’s Still Waltzing 


\. ae 

Rick Danko, Richard Manuel 
standards nh The Band (like “Stage 
Fright” and “King Harvest’ as well as 
new material—some of it from Danko’s 
Arista solo album. Danko and Manuel 
split the singing chores. 

Meanwhile, Helm has drummed out 
two solo albums and received good re- 
views for his action in “Coal Miner’s 
Daughter.” Former Band guitarist 


- Robbie Robertson has done some pro- 


ducing, and Garth Hudson was last 
heard playing accordion on the latest 
Karla Bonhoff album. So much for 
alumni notes. 


MUSIC 
The Band may get together for a reunion album 
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Rick Danko ‘came to party’ 


RICK DANKO — In concert at the Paradise The- 
ater, Tuesday. 

By Jim Sullivan 

Globe Correspondent 


“Is everybody getting enough to drink?” asked 
éx-Band bassist Rick Danko from the Paradise 
Stage, concerned that, as the party's host, he might 
have neglected a few de- 
tails 

No worry. Despite a 
small crowd, the spirits — 
alcoholic and otherwise — 
were flowing in abun- 
dance. Danko treated the 
Paradise as his living 
room and spent the even- 
ing playing songs to a few 
friends and walking the 
tightrope between seri- 
ousness and absurdity. 
He fell off on the absurd 
side more than a few 
times. 

On stage and off, 
Danko is the Bill Murray 
of the rock world. His lop- 
sided smile, his loopy RICK DANKO ; 
comments (an exaggerat- “Dylan's friend’ 
ed, mock-theatrical “We love you, Boston!"’) and his 
apparent disorientation quickly knock him off the 
rock star pedestal. But his looseness sometimes 
works against the music. In the moving ballad “‘It 
Makes No Difference,"’ Danko couldn't help but in- 
terject a deadpan, ‘It's a long song’’ midway 
through. It distanced him (and us) from the emo- 
tional impact and muted its effect. 

Inevitably, Danko's four-man group doesn't 
transmit the ensemble intensity or magic of the 
Band. Still, Danko’s good-timey blues-rock works a 
low-key charm. The group functions smoothly, but 


where Dylan.and The 
Band were living, mem- 
bers of the group began 
writing their own songs 
and working on their own 
album. Guitarist Robbie 
Robertson was and re- 
mains the most prolific 


leaves enough ragged edges — notably evidenced in 
Blondie Chaplin's en leads — to give the music 
bite. “Java Blues,” J.J. Cale’s “Crazy Mama”™ and 
Elvis’ classic “Mystery Train™ boasted intricate and 
excitmg syncopation among Danko, Chaplin and 
keyboardist Howard Larava. 

Danko is a man of complex, sometimes contra- 
dictory, impulses. Backstage after the show, he flits 
from one topic to another like a slightly crazed hon- 
eybee. As he downs beers, he pontificates about al- 
coholism: “An unsuccessful alcoholic doesn't have 
any fun; a successful alcoholic looks forward to not 
having any fun.” Later, Danko unflinchingly lets a 
flame from his cigarette lighter lick his outstretched 
palm. 

Former Band members Levon Helm and Robbie 
Robertson are acting in movies. How about Danko, 
who hasn't made an album in several years? Any 
interest in film? He says he's been in two. “I'm a 
star in one and a big distraction in the other,” he 
says, refusing to name them because of “karma.” 


Danko is asked about the Band's “The Last 
Waltz,” their majestic swan-song concert which 
was made into a film by Martin Scorcese. Danko 
calls it “‘a desperation move.” 

The Band itself? “We will make another record 
very soon,” he says, “and I mean very soon.” Tour- 
ing? “I don't think we'll ever tour again,” although 
he wryly notes, “Every eight years the Band gets 
together to play with Bob Dylan.” (True, they joined 
forces for tours in 1965 and 1973.) 


“I am Bob Dylan's friend,” pronounces Danko 
with mock pomposity. Then, in a childlike voice, he 
sings, “I know Bob, | know Bob,” before stating he 
respects Dylan's new-found vocal conviction. 

“I have come to party, and this is but the first 
stage of what a good time can be,”" Danko declared 
to no one in particular. Later, he collected the left- 
over beer in a plastic trash bag and hauled it off 
with him to a new frontier. 


take them on the road 
about twice a year. They 
play, he said, a mixture of 
Band-associated songs 
(though he wrote rela- 
tively little for the group, 
he sang lead on some of 
their most memorable 


By Todd Everett 


T WAS A ROUSING, final concert, “The 

Last Waltz,” held at Winterland 
Thanksgiving, 1976. That night the mem- 
bers of The Band deliberately disbanded 
and scattered to pursue various solo 
careers. 


It was in his woodsy Malibu home 
recently that Rick Danko hinted that he 
and former colleagues may get 

together to record a reunion album. “We 
only said that we wouldn't go on the road 
pe vo he said, allowing that the details 
had not been set. “It’s hard to get those 
guys on a schedule for anything,” he said. 


Danko, who is vague about his age (“I 
was born in 1941 or '42. It must have been 
'42”), has been having fun and partying 
for a living since the age of 16 or so, when 
he joined the Hawks, a group formed to 
back expatriate Arkansas rocker Ronnie 
Hawkins in Tornoto. That group lasted 
five years before separating from Hawk- 
ins (“I was fired, and the rest followed 
me”) and going out on their own, as 
Levon (Helm) and the Hawks, and finally 
as The Band. 


The unit had played together for 16 
years. In the meantime, they had built a 


Rick Danko and a band of friends 
will perform Friday and Saturday at 
the Boarding House in San Francisco. 


solid reputation as collaborators with Bob 
Dylan through what may prove to be the 
most productive period of his career. 


It was The Band who backed Dylan 
during his first “electric” tour, when the 
folk musician first had the temerity to 
add drums to his backup and to ask the 
guitarists to plug in. The effect was, well, 
electrifying. 


“Audience response was mixed,” 
Danko recalled. “A lot of them could get 
into what we were doing. But there were 
an awful lot of boos, as well.” 


Indeed, on the bootleg album of Dy- 
lan’s Royal Albert Hall concert in London 
during that period, the tension in the air 
was broken by boos, jeers, and someone 
crying out, “Judas!” 


“Tt was like that all over the world,” 
Danko said. “Except for Paris. There, 
they booed the acoustic set. It got pretty 
hostile, but we all knew that we making 


excellent music. When it threatened to. 


get real rough, I kept thinking, ‘I'm a 
sideman. I'm just a sideman.’ Then we'd 
get into the limousines and be driven to 
our private plane. We had a lot of fun. 


“Bob could always raise the hairs on 
people's back anytime he wanted to. Still 
can. And let me say something else: some 
of those people yelled at us, and some 
cheered. But nobody walked out.” 


Back in Woodstock, New York, 


member of The Band, but 
Danko’s compositions in- 
clude the oft-recorded 
“This Wheel’s on Fire,” (a 
collaboration with Dylan) 


and “Small Town Talk” 


(written with Bobby 
Charles). Following The 
Band's demise, Danko recorded a solo 
album released by Arista Records to 
excellent reviews and rather less public 
interest. “The company wanted me to 
record another,” he said, “but I didn’t 
want to release two collector's items in a 


RICK DANKO 


songs, including “Stage 
Fright’ and ‘The 
Weight.”), Danko origi- 
nals, “and a whole lot of 
old rock and roll.” 

Somewhere in the 
middle, Danko switches 
from bass to guitar, for an 
acoustic set that is, he said, the most 
spontaneous portion of the show. “I never 
know what I’m going to sing there. I must 
know a million songs.” 


row. It gets expensive.” 


In the last couple of years, Danko has 
been working with a number of musician 
friends, in club and concert dates that 


Musicians appearing with Danko this 
time around are likely to include guitarist 
and singer Blondie Chaplin, drummer 
Ron McCrory and keyboardist Howard 
Larribee. 


THEY THOUGHT THEY HAD 
BURIED HER FOREVER! 


Cash Box/Apri!l 12,1980 


... The Rick Danko/Paul 
Butterfield Band has broken up. Butterfield is in the studio with Willie Mitchell . . . 


_ Levon Helm’'s next album, “American 
Sun,” will be country... 





By Michael Reeb 


I'll be down to get you in a tazi, 


eight 
Now, honey, don't be late. 
I want to be there when The Band 
starts playing. 
—from “The Darktown 
Strutters Ball” 


It seems The Band just can’t quit. 

Although the group played its last 
concert Thanksgiving night four years 
ago, its members—both collectively 
and individually—have since main- 
tained a brisk pace and ventured onto 
new avenues. 

“The Last Waltz,” a documentary 
film of that last concert directed by 
Martin Scorsese, appeared and gained 
some notoriety in cinematic circles. 
Guitarist Robbie Robertson and drum- 
mer Levon Helm have embarked on 
their own movie careers. Mr. Helm and 
bass player Rick Danko have produced 
| solo albums. 

Now, Mr. Danko and piano player 
Richard Manuel have hit the road and, 
for sure, they can't hang up their rock 
and roll shoes. The act is currently ap- 

ing in one-nighters along the East 
Coast, but the closest !t comes to Balti- 
more is Washington. The group plays 
The Bayou in Georgetown for two 

| shows Wednesday night. 

The Band abandoned touring after 


| rte 
| Better be ready ‘bout half past 





Performance 
The Band plays on 


Danko and Manuel are back on the road again 


18 years of clubs, casinos, pool halls, 
civic centers and stadiums. Obviously 
longing for live audiences again, Mr. 
Danko and Mr. Manuel have put to- 
gether a five-piece band of their own 
and are going back to their roots, play- 
ing the same club circuit that they did 
as The Hawks. 

Bob Dylan discovered them in one 
of those clubs along the Jersey shore in 
the mid-1960s, and, of course, the rest 
is history. Danko and his band of 
friends, as the act is now billed, re- 
turned there last week at the Fountain 
Casino in Matawan. 

The scene is different. A disco pal- 
ace replaces the old gyp joint, so tough, 
Mr. Danko recalls, that the stripper has 
only one arm and bullet holes decorate 
the walls. 

The music remains the same. The 
group draws from Band standards and 
interlaces them with songs from Mr, 
Danko's solo album, rhythm and blues, 
reggae and rock and roll classics, The 
show opens with “Stage Fright,” the 
number about the man so afraid to go 
onstage but who, when the song is over, 
is ready to start all over again. 

Mr. Manuel is singing better than he 
has since the late 1960s when The Band 
enjoyed its heyday. Employing every- 
thing he has learned from listening to 
Sam Cooke and Ray Charles, he ren- 
ders a soulful version of “Share Your 
Love.” 

Mr. Danko obviously calls the shots 
for the group, playing a throbbing bass 
line and bouncing around the stage. In 


a switch, he drops his bass, and micro- 
phone in hand, delivers “Unfaithful 
Servant” to the accompaniment of lead 
keyboardist Tommy Stevenson. He 
tries to get cute with some of the lines 
but comes off as corny. In the end, the 
sentimentality of the tale wins out— 
the servant who doesn’t have to say 
he’s sorry but who is still sent away. 

Blondie Chaplin, the ex-Beach Boy, 
plays lead guitar, offering a stinging 
solo on Mr. Danko's “Brainwash" and 
enjoying his moment in the spotlight 
with his own “Sail On Sailor.” 

Mr. Danko promises, “We're going 
to play everything we know,” but in all, 
the grou plays only 14 numbers, in- 
cluding four former Band tunes. The 
musicians mix it up enough that the 
show doesn’t end up being simply a 
stand-in for The Band's old set. Even 
when Mr. Danko interrupts “Unfaithful 
Servant” by saying “You know this 
one,” the song and the music hold up. 
The act can make it on its own and so 
can the music, ’ 

That's an understatement. The 
music really cooks. The only criticism 
is that the show is too short. They save 
the rock and roll for the end, and 
everyone is on their feet—yes, even in 
a club, And when the musicians return 
for an encore and h out Junior 
Parker’s “Mystery Train”"—the song 
Elvis Presley made famous— it's as if 
they never left. 

In the end, the lure of the road wins 
out. It’s ever so hard to hang up those 
rock and roll shoes. 


The Leader-Post 


Regina, Saskatchewan Monday, June 30, 1980 


Misdeal aka Best Revenge 


Bruised actor keeps drumming 


TORONTO (CP) — Levon 
Helm was beaten, tortured 
and killed in the morning. By 
lunchtime he was sufficiently 
revived to enjoy a couple of 
bacon and tomato sandwiches 
and trade pleasantries with 
another actor, 

Helm is filming Misdeal, his 
third movie, in Toronto. He re- 
cently played country singer 
Loretta Lynn's father in Coal 
Miner's Daughter. 

The visible parts of Helm's 
body were skinned and a little 
bruised, but his favorite 
scrape was the one on his 
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Levon Helm shows his bruises 


knuckle: ‘That's from my 
drums.” 

The knick on his knuckle is 
also the most revealing be- 
cause Helm has been a drum- 
mer since he was a teen-ager 
and is so new to films that he 
still derives genuine glee from 
everything starting with the 
makeup to the tense waiting to 
look at the day’s rushes. 

Arkansas-born, Toronto- 
trained, he was one of rock’s 
most distinctive drummers, 
playing for The Band. The end 
of that relationship came after 
The Band filmed The Last 


Waltz in which Helm played 
himself and almost stole the 
show by not looking at the 
camera. 

“TI guess being on stage for 
so long, and doing that movie, 
I learned a little about acting, 
like learning to keep my con 
centration and ignore the 
cameras and the people 
around." 

Helm's days are devoted to 
film, but every night he 
perches behind his drums to 
do what comes naturally — 
bashing skins behind a hot 
rhythm and blues band 


It's tiring, it means too little 
sleep for his own good, but it's 
the only way he can get the 
kick he's addicted to 

“It's not just the album I'm 
pushing,” he said, referring to 
his new solo release, “I don't 
think I could ever stop learn- 
ing and playing As soon as 
this movie is over, I'll get back 
to it. Music first y'know.” 

It's been that way for about 
20 years, even before Helm 
and a few other Arkansas lads 
came to Toronto with Ronnie 
Hawkins 

“Conway Twitty told us the 
Canadian market was a good 
one, and we started to work 
with an agent in Hamilton. We 
played the circuit. One by one 
the old guys quit and Ronnie 
replaced them with local 
boys.” 

Among the local boys were 
Robbie Robertson, Garth Hud- 
son, Rick Danko and Richard 
Manuel, the makings, after a 
1964 split with Hawkins, of The 
Band. 
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TORONTO (CP) — 
Financial trouble is hit 
ting Canadian movies 

Incubus, a $5.1-million 
thriller, has been put into 
receivership by the Cana 
dian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce, The _ Koyil 
Bank of Canada his 
taken the same action on 
Misdeal, a  $6.9-million 
drug-smuggling — adven: 
ture starring John Heard 
and Levon Helm. 

Meanwhile, neophyte 
movie producer Henry 
Less has declared per 
sonal bankruptcy, send: 
ing his $800,000 feature 
Deadline into the hands 
of Film House, which was 
owed $85,000. 


Creditors have also 
taken control of Mr. Pat- 
man, starring James Co- 
burn and Kate Nelligan, 
which was previewed last 
year but stil] lacks movie- 
house distribution = in 
North America. The $6.9- 
million feature is not vet 
in receivership, although 
only one-third of its pub- 
lic shares have been sold 

Bank of Commerce 
spokesman Joe Downey 
said creditors are now 
‘inviting proposals” to 
market Mr. Patman. And, 
he says, the bank is 
“trying to arrange an 
equitable arrangement” 
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~ JOHN HEARD - LEVON HELM 
ALBERTA WATSON « JOHN RHYS-DAVIES 


VHS 


BFA, REVENGE 


MUSIC FROM THE FILM 


SIDE 1. 


1. DREAM RUNNER 

> THE RUNNER 

:. WHA'DY A MEAN 

4. STRAIGHT BETWEEN 
THE EVES 


tPeae Vocal: Leven Helm 
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The Band in earlier days: Left to right, Robbie Robertson, Richard Manuel, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson and Levon Helm. 
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Canadian films in money trouble 


with the producer of 
Threshold, a $5.7-million 
medical drama starring 
Donald Sutherland, 

But spokesmen for the 
Commerce and Royal 
both emphasize that the 
receiverships have noth- 
ing to do with the films’ 
box office potential. 

A Royal = spokesman 
who asked not to be 
named said: “This is not 
a death knell for the 
Canadian film industry 
We put Misdeal into re- 
ceivership because we've 
been in the picture for 18 
months, and when loans 
aren't repaid we need to 


EMERSON 


1, ORCHESTRAL SUITE 


TO BEST REVENGE 


mie Vocal: Brad Delp 


crystallize our security.” 

The spokesman said 
the public shares market 
went sour last year “and 
interim lenders, includ- 
ing the banks and pro- 
ducers, were left holding 
a big bag.” 


Penholder Inn 


ENTERTAINMENT 
NIGHTL Y¥_ 
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Levon Helm still practising craft 


Levon Helm 


Former drummer with The Band 


The Philadelphia ao 


By Chris Cobb 
Citizen staff writer 

Levon Helm, still practising? 

Well, he says he is. 

Helm, drummer with The Band for 15 
years and part of the more memorable mo- 
ments rock music had during the late ‘60s 
and "Os, is still plugging away “trying to 
perfect my craft.” 

At Barrymore's until Wednesday with 
The Cate Brothers, Helm is the opposite of 
what you'd expect your average millionaire 
rock musician to be. 

“I’m grateful of what success we (The 
Band) had,” he said in a backstage inter- 
view Monday night, “but if | hadn’t been 
part of that, I'd still be doin’ what I’m 
doin’ today.” 

And what’s he doing? 

“I just keep trying,” he adds with typical 
modesty. “I’m tryin’ to get better. I play 
with these guys (Cate Brothers) any time I 
get a chance. And believe me, I still make 
mistakes and still hear myself makin’ ‘em. 
We just try to get ‘em right the next night, 
that’s all.” 

_ The Arkansas native (the only American 


member of The Band) played way back 
with Ronnie Hawkins — in fact the band 
that was to become Bob Dylan’s musical 
mainstay for years was once Hawkins’ ba- 
ckup group. 

Helm, now 40, has been in a couple of 
movies since The Band split up. His latest 
film, just completed in Toronto, is called 
Misdeal and is a drama about drug traf- 
ficking. 

“I may do some more movies, but right 
now, I'd kinda like to get to do some more 
music. That’s what I am, a musician, and 
that’s what I’m working on.” 

Helm still has contact with the members 
of The Band. 

“I talked to “em more than I see ‘em,” 
he explained. “They're all doin’ about the 
same thing I’m doin’. All still into music 
and all still playin’.” 

And if they are all producing music like 
Helm and his old friends The Cate Broth- 
ers are producing, the fragmentation of The 
Band must have kicked up some fine musi- 
cal ensembles. 

These guys know how to play rock and 


roll. Helm reproduces a few of The Band's 


EParymore’s 
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hits including The Weight and Up on Crip- 
ple Creek and that’s guaranteed crowd 
pleasing material. 

It shouldn’t be forgotten that The Cates 
are a fine rock and roll outfit in their own 
right and Helm, rather than “making” 
them, simply complements them. Quite a 
complement mind you, but all these music- 
ians have been around a long time and play 
rock music at its best. 

Helm, a polite, pleasant man, who keeps 
homes in Arkansas and Woodstock, N.Y., 
has played with the Cate Brothers a little 
more than a dozen times this year. Since 
The Band split, it has been his most con- 
stant musical vehicle. 

Having shared some of the golden mo- 
ments of Dylan’s career and played the ma- 
jor stadiums of the world for the biggest 
bucks rock music has to offer, it’s hard to 
imagine Helm adjusting to the grass roots, 
club grind again. 

But when he says he is still practising, 
you get the impression he means it — even 
though his musical history and current mu- 
sical contribution sound just fine as they 
are. 


Cash Box/December 6, 1980 
Buddy Lee Signs 
Helm; Upcoming 
Tour Is Planned 


NASHVILLE — Buddy Lee Attractions 
recently signed recording artists Levon 
Helm and Terri Gibbs for booking. Both 
artists are readying a concert tour. 

Helm, former drummer for The Band, 
has assembled a new group and is hitting 
the concert trail once again. Since his exit 
from The Band, the singer has been 
involved in a number of projects, most 
recently “The Legend Of Jesse James” 
concept album, done with Emmylou Harris, 
Johnny Cash and Charlie Daniels, among 
others. Helm has also completed two movie 
projects, last year's Coa/ Miner’s Daughter, 
in which he portrayed Loretta Lynn's father, 
and the recently completed Misdeal, in 
which he plays a drug smuggler. 

Helm's last solo recording project was 
“American Son," an album recorded in 
Nashville and released on MCA Records in 
the summer of 1980. 
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Levon Helm: Music, not movies, his medicine 


By Jack Lloyd 
Inquirer Entertainment Writer 

Levon Helm, who experienced his 
first taste of fame in the rock world 
as a member of The Band, is not too 
impressed with his acting potential 
despite the generally enthusiastic 
notices that he received for his role 
in Coal Miner’s Daughter. 

Sure, he'll continue making movies 
as long as the offers come, but Helm 
views this new chapter in his profes 
sional life with more whimsy than 
self-satisfaction. 

“Oh, hell, I'll do anything to sell 
records,” he drawled. But he under- 
stands how fleeting fame can be, 
noting, “I still have my (musicians) 
union card with Local 71 in Mem- 
phis.” 

In Coal Miner's Daughter, Helm 
portrayed Loretta Lynn's father. “My 
good buddy Tommy Lee Jones (who 
played Lynn's husband, Mooney) 
suggested me for the part,” Helm 
said, “and, well, we rolled sevens. . 
No, I never had any acting experi- 
ence. But Tommy worked with me a 
lot. He coached me.” 

Helm has been tabbed for a role in 
another film, Misdeed, which will be 
filmed in Canada, but he talks about 
it with a note of restraint: “Oh, I just 
play another country boy 

“Right now, it’s good to be working 
hard again, to be playing music. I'm 
starting to get some callouses back 
on my toes and hands again. You get 
awful soft hanging around those 
movie people. They're just so nice to 
you. They bring you your clothes, 
comb your hair, feed you.” 
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Levon Helm 


Since The Band staged its Last 
Waltz farewell concert three years 
ago, Helm — The Band’s drummer 
and alternate lead singer — has been 
without a regular group. He has not 
been idle, however. His latest tour 
will bring him into the Bijou Cafe 
tomorrow and Thursday, performing 
with the Cate Brothers. 

“They're pretty famous down 
here,” Helm said during the tele- 
phone interview from his home in 
Springdale, Ark. “It's up in the 
Ozarks,” Helm noted. “Around here 
they call it Chickendale. It’s really 
nice. We've been staying busy bot- 
tling some good wine. And those 
chickens and eggs just keep coming 
at you. . . | originally come from the 


southeastern part of the state, the 
delta. That's cotton country. I grew 
up listening to Memphis radio. Heard 
a lot of that good blues music.” 

The Band, of course, gained its first 
measure of fame as Bob Dylan's back- 
up group back in the mid-1970s on 
the tour that marked Dylan's depar- 
ture from acoustic folk to electric 
rock. Later the group retreated to 
Woodstock, N. Y.. where the famous 
Band-Dylan “basement tapes” were 
recorded and where The Band pro- 
duced its introductory “Music from 
Big Pink.” The resulting albums 
eventually were to be recognized as 
classics, 

While The Band never gained the 
huge commercial success chalked up 
by several other groups, it is widely 
regarded @s among rock's most influ- 
ential and innovative bands, most 
notably in introducing the country 
elements that became so vital to the 
music, 

While the decision to break up The 
Band was mutual among the group's 
members, Helm confesses that “I 
wasn't exactly jumping up and down 
with joy when it ended. But the 
whole idea was to give everyone the 
chance to try some new things, and I 
guess it's worked out.” 

Helm pointed out that he had peri- 
odic contact with his old associates 
— Robbie Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Garth Hudson and Richard Manuel 
— but there had been no talk of a 
Band reunion 

“Anything's possible,” he said 
“What happened to me with the 
movie is proof of that. But right now 


it doesn't seem too likely.” 

Helm describes the music that he is 
performing with the Cate Brothers 
as “good ol’ rock 'n’ roll. . . We just 
tear things up.” 

There is, naturally, no way that 
Levon Helm can take to a stage with- 
out acknowledging his past with The 
Band. “Oh, sure,” he said, “we throw 
in two, three, four (Band songs) a 
night — things like ‘Cripple Creek.’ 
The people seem to enjoy them. It’s 
kind of what they expect.” 

The last of Helm’s post-Band al- 
bums, “American Son,” was released 
a few months ago by MCA Records, 
reflecting more of The Band’s spirit 
and influence than any of the “solo” 
LPs released by other former Band 
members to date. 

And Helm recently completed 
work on another album that he is 
highly enthusiastic about. 

“It's a real interesting album,” 
Helm noted. “It’s called ‘The Jesse 
James Story,’ and it was written and 
produced by this Englishman, Paul 
Kennerly, It has a script and every- 
one gets to sing three or four songs. 
I'm on it and a lot of others — people 
like Charlie Daniels and Emmylou 
Harris and Johnny Cash. 

“| have Jesse’s part. Charlie plays 
Cole Younger, and Emmylou plays 
Jesse's wife, Zerelda, and Johnny 
Cash plays Frank James, and Albert 
Lee has Jim Younger'’s part. It’s real 
interesting. Emmylou sings one song, 
‘Wish We Were Back in Missouri,’ 
that’s just incredible. I'll tell you, you 
hear it and the hairs just stand up on 
your arms.” 

Kennerly produced a similar al- 
bum, “White Mansions” — dealing 
with a Civil War theme — which was 


released a few years ago and became 
one of those undiscovered gems. 
“The Jesse James Story” will be re- 
leased by A&M Records next month, 

Helm was the only non-Canadian 
member of The Band, and Robbie 
Robertson, The Band's leader and 
chief writer, often credited Helm's 
influence with establishing The 
Band's style and passion for such 
authentically Southern songs as “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down.” 

And during the pre-Band days, 
when Helm and the others were part 
of veteran rockabilly Ronnie Haw- 
kens’ band, the group toured exten- 
sively throughout Arkansas and 
other Southern states, “paying the 
dues” obligatory to big-time success, 

Helm credits country singer Con- 
way Twitty with steering them to the 
Northeast — especially the Jersey 
shore — and Canadian markets. “We 
discovered there were a lot of places 
to play up there,” Helm said. “They 
had a lot of mixed-drink bars rather 
than the bottle clubs. We still have a 
lot of them (the bottle clubs) down 
here, Places where you bring your 
own bottle and the bar sells the ice 
and whatever else you want. 

“There was a certain kinship ~ 
musically at least — between Canada 
and the Jersey shore. We played the 
Jersey shore a lot during the sum- 
mer. Places like Atlantic City and 
Somers Point. That's what really got 
us on the right track.” 

It's obvious that no matter what 
happens to Levon Helim’s acting pros- 
pects, he will never stray far from 
music. 

“Oh, hell no,” he concluded. “I 
have to play music. This stuff's medi- 
cine, | have to have it.” 








Still making housecalls on the road 








WORKMAN JOHN 
ne of the greatest bénefits in working at CKCU 
f (93.1 on your FM dial) for me has been the 
chance to meet, greet and in this case, eat with 
some music business personalities who had 
previously only existed as pictures in magazines 
or .as sounds thot emonated from my stereo system 
speakers. It’s been fun to have met the great, the near great 
and the would-be great, they who hope they aré on that 
difficult road to stardom. | always expected that | wauld be 
meeting all sorts of wild, flaming egomaniacs, but sur- 
prisingly, most of the music folk that I’ve met so far | have 
found to be regular-type humans; pleasant, polite and so 
on. All of this is not a prelude to some heavy name drop- 
ping, let me assure you. What | am working up to is to tell 
you about a man |! met recently who takes the cake in the 
nice guy sweepstakes. That man is Levon Helm, who played 
drums, guitar and mandolin for the late, great, lamented 
‘quintet, The Band. 
Robbie Robertson, another ex-Band member, said that 
The Band dissolved because they didn’t want to ever get to 
the point where they would overstay their welcome and be 
asked to go home at some point. Many of their fans would 
have preferred them to go on for a lot-longer than they did, 
but since the demise of The Band, its members have not 
stopped working. Robbie Robertson is still writing songs 
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See ee ee eee 
and recently produced an interesting movie, Carny, in which 


he also acts. Levon Helm has also taken up acting as a 
second career, as well as continuing his musical life; he now 
has four solo albums under his belt and is currently touring 
with The Cote Brothers, a tough country-rock outfit. | 
haven’t heard Levon’s fourth album yet, but the rest of them 
reflect a wealth of American musica! styles; a musical 
heritage that Levon and, earlier, The Band, were able to 
distill so beautifully. In listening to Levon’s recordings, and 
hearing that familiar high wail of his aimed at the round 
August moon, you are instantly made to feel at home and in 
familiar surroundings. His music doesn’t exhibit the 
eclecticism of The Band’s, but it is an energetic distillation; 
sinewy and rock steady. Much like the man himself, as | was 
to find out. The only other time | had seen Levon Helm was 
in 1965 at Montreal’s Place des Arts, playing in The Hawks,, 
backing up a thin and mysterious-looking man by the name 
of Bob Dylan. As lwalked into Barrymore’s backstage room, 
my mind zoomed back through the years over Levon Helm’s 
long and productive career; his three-year apprenticeship 
(1959-1962) with Canada’s one man rock and roll con- 
servatory, Ronnie Hawkins; a couple of years touring with 
Bob Dylan; and of course the many years making 
memorable music with The Bond. The music of The Band 
was woven from many different strands — the stories, 
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myths and legends of the American historical land- 
scope — and | felt that | was obout to meet a legendary 
choracter who would look like he had emerged from an old 
sepia-toned photo. Instead | was surprised to meet a man 
who looked about fifteen years ‘younger than | expected; 
clean-shaven, trim and youthful, Levon greeted my com- 
panion and myself and immediately pressed a glass of soke 
into our hands. The room was filled with people; The Cate 
Brothers, his bond, their wives, girlfriends and Borrymore’s 
staff who were engaged in serving up an extensive and 
oppetizing dinner which we were invited to share. As we 
enjoyed the food and exotic sake, we talked with Levon, 
who made us feel right at home. He was the perfect host, 
made sure we were included in the conversation and kept 
us supplied with whatever we desired. A more relaxed and 
genial host I’ve yet to come across, and as for his band, The 
Cates, a more laconic and shy group of men I’ve yet to meet. 
After some relaxed conversation, we went outside, picked 
a spot and let the music of Levon and The Cate brothers 
wosh over us. The full house at Borrymore’s obviously dug 
what they heard from this small but tough band who rocked 
and romped southern-style through two sets of foot- 
stomping material. With both Levon and his nephew playing 
drums, there was a lot of punch to the sound — as you can 
imagine. Also, this arrangement enabled Levon to get up 
ond sing and blow some horp. Their repertoire was mainly 
their own music with a few of The Band’s songs thrown into 
keep the nostalgia buffs hoppy. They received a good 
response throughout and were brought back for an encore 
and song an acapella treatment of the reggae classic ‘By 
the Rivers of Babylon’. . 

Backstage loter, after he had o chance to get another 
glass of his beloved sake, Levon sat down to be interviewed 
and | storted by asking him about his choice of un- 
choracteristic encore music. His answer was that it seemed 
to provoke o nice release of tension. He also promised that 
next time he would sing something everyone knew, the 
national anthem perhaps. My first few questions were 
aimed at getting some information and hopefully some 
stories about his early days with Rompin’ Ronnie Hawkins 
who has worked hard to create a legend as a hard-living, 
hard-partying, rock’n roll outlaw. He once was quoted as 
saying that, “I’ve been to parties that Nero himself would 
have been ashamed to attend.” | wos eager to hear Levon 
dig up some juicy stories about his days with Ronhie 
Hawkins, but he adroitly escaped my probing with, “I’d 
rather not tell on anybody, especially myself. Ronnie is a lot 
better dt telling those stories than | am and whatever he'll 
tell you, I’ll back him up. It was a great experience and 
Ronnie is certainly o wild and crazy guy. He’s like all the rest 
of us; this is what we do. We’re entertainers. Music is 
medicine and we’re sttll making house calls!” 

Ronnie Hawkins has, among mony other things, been 
credited with bringing rock-a-billy music to Canada, and 
since | wasn’t going to get any gossip | decided to ask Levon 
about the story that he and Ronnie came up to Canada ina 
Cadillac in 1958, bearing the seeds of rock-a-billy music. His 
onswer somewhat diminished the myth, ‘Well, that’s partly 
true. It was a 1958 Chevrolet. We followed our friend 
Conway Twitty who turned us on to Canada and told us 
what a good place for music it was. At that time in music in 
our area, our particular brand of music, drums were new 
into it. Up until that point, anything that was quick or had a 
fast tempo usually didn’t have drums, so all of o sudden 
when Carl Perkins, Billy Lee Riley, Conway Twitty and all 
these people started adding drums to it, they started calling 
it .rock-a-billy. These people put the rock’n rdll into the 
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hillbilly lyrics. It was calledrock-a-billyfor a while, then later 
it wos called country rock. We’re still calling it music.” If | 
wasn’t going to get Levon to spill the beans on his old 
partner Ronnie Hawkins, |! thought that | might get him to oir 
his feelings on Bob Dylan, who had gone through a few 
changes — notably his recent conversion to Christianity. 
His comments were the epitome of diplomacy: “Everybody’s 
religion is their business. You know | hear it all as music. A 
lot of people seem to read whatever they feel into Bob’s 
music. That’s their privilege. To me it’s all still music. 
Whatever his private convictions are, they’re fine with me. 
His music gets better, for sure.” : 

| didn’t query Levon at length about his coreer with The 
Band, os their accomplishmenfs to me were obvious. Their 
evocative, sometimes haunting music, with its patina of 
understated elegance and its power to recreate the legends 
of early American pioneer days, added to the 70’s music 
scene o refreshing antidote; one that was often flashy and 
overblown with hype. Their music had o spiritual quality, 
and it is this special quality, above all others, that had such 
a profound effect on so many people. | asked Levon how he 
felt about his career with The Band and what he felt about 
its demise. 

“Naturally, |.hated to see it go that way. | would have 
preferred to pump it up and keep it going. There were a lot 
of laughs along the way. The high points for me have been 
all the people we've been able to work with. You know, to 
play with Muddy Waters, who is one of my heroes, well that 
was o big day when we recorded with him on the Muddy 
Woters at Woodstock album. I'd still like to ploy with Bill 
Monroe and Ray Charles. The game is not over by any 
means. I’ve been able to play with a few of my heroes.” 

As for his own musical contributions on his solo work, 
he had this to say: “The first album, the RCO All Stars 
album, | thought would serve as vehicle for all of us that 
were involved in it. The second album | don’t take credit for. 
| don’t like the album. | tried to stop its release until we 
could get it to a certain place, but it’s all spilled milk now. 
The last album, The American Son, I'll take credit for that. | 
plan on making a lot of albums before | hang it up.” 

Recently, Levon Helm has delved into a new arena, the 
world of film. In the film Coal Miner’s Daughter, Levon 
ployed the port of Sissy Spacek’s fother. He recently 
completed a film in Toronto and Spain called Misdeal, in 
which he plays a drug dealer. Levon told me he enjoyed 
working on these films and that he found the behind-the- 
scenes people wondertul to work with. He said that it was a 
little disconcerting though to be standing oround the set 
and have somene walk up to you and straighten your hat for 
you or adjust your collar. 

Another recent musical project that he was excited 
about was a concept written by Paul McKinnerly who took 
the Jesse and Frank James story and set it to music. In this 
effort, different characters sing the songs which make up 
the story. Emmylou Harris sings the part of Jessie’s wife; 
Levon sings Jessie’s part; Charlie Daniels sings Coleman 
Younger’s part, Albert Lee does Jim Younger and Johnny 
Cash is Frank James. The backing musicians are of an 
equally fine calibre. According to Levon, whena tape of the 
album was played at Barrymore’s, it received an impressive 
response and, as Levon phrosed it, “Emmylou’s singing puta 
chill on ’em, | tell you.” Levon promised to bring CKCU a 
copy when it was released. This generous ond warm 
response was typical of the man. As we left he cautioned us 
to be sure to pass along our comments on that evening's 
performance to the Cate Brothers who were sitting outside 
his room. We did.&@ 
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Robertson tells Billboard he is also ee 
revisiting the music for “Raging Bull” Fpl enhmpemenyonmnnpentapvetnny ger 
for a two-CD soundtrack that will be | “Se oes ons cow S000 RUA rasa rape ater 
released by Capitol Feb. 15. | . F Se UMD inat isms & us encorsvea ® DRUM DOOCIE GAME KEEP & Ms 


= ' orcuesTra = 8. OR NOTHING AT ALL HARRY JAMES & HIS ORCHESTRA; VOCAL BY FRANK SINATRA 


Robertson wrote the source music . . ~~ (ie FLASH MARRY JAMES & HIS ORCHESTRA — 'Y MEWENIE LARRY CLINTON AND BIS ORCHESTRA 


STORNELLI FIORENTINI CARLO BUTI WESSTER VAL. ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


and scored three pieces for the 1980 rah ©)0 NOLSE PROM WIN METHA BOB CROSBY AND THE BOBCATS PEN S| ARTIE SHAW AND HIS 
j HES ° THE INKS z NO 
movie, as well as selected the other ORCHESTRA 0 | WORRY? THEINKSPOTS > -‘TUNM! GIULCANO ORAZIO STRAN 


music with director Scorsese. nonca? ew 
NE PRANK SINATRA JUST A GIGOLO / I AIN'T GOT NOBODY Lous PRD & 


“T'm just finishing mixing and 
compiling the original music. It's 38 
tracks,” Robertson says. Additionally, 
he and Scorsese wrote the liner notes. FELY SMITH | LOWELY NIOWTS THE HEARTS ~§ PRISONER OF LOWE PERRY COMO WITH THE 
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° em KASTELANETZ ORCHESTRA CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA INTERMEZZO [REPRISE] 
It marks the first time a sound- ORCHESTRA OF BOLOGNA MUNICOP THETRA: OM | BERTSON 
track to the film has been released. A i 
special-edition DVD of “Raging Bull” 
comes out Dec. 14. 
BILLBOARD OCTOBER 2, 2004 


THE ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
Released in 2005 


’ SILVANO. BAPCAPOLLS ORCHESTRA OF BOLOGNA MUNICOP THETRA; ARTURO BASILE, CONDUCTOR 
acs STOWE COLO OLAD IN THE MARNE ELLA FITZGERALD WITH LOUIS JORDAN «=D TEND 
L.AORIMAS PATRICIO TEIXERA §«"EANTACHES TED WEEMS & HISORCHESTRA =| YEW HIND OF 

(gi bce OVE ROBBIE ROBERTSON = ‘T!).), THEN THE MILLS BROTHERS = 0))% 1/5 NAT KING COLE 
& = ‘THOT S OY DOSE FRANKIE LAINE WITH MANNIE KLEIN'S ALLSTARS OUOLICLMO HATOLIPE 
2109 ORCHESTRA OF BOLOGNA MUNICOP THETRA; ARTURO BASILE, CONDUCTOR BYE, BYE 

fanny MARILYN MONROE THATS ENTERTAINMENT ROBERT DE NIRO BLUE VELVET 
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scream of jealous rage, and sings, “What about that man | In the fall of 1980, | was in the process of putting together the 
saw you with last night? | wanna know!” During the scream soundtrack record for Raging Bull. Then word came down 
| pointed out how time just stops for a moment then kicks that they couldn’t get the music clearances sorted out in 
back in. “That’s great, that’s fantastic,” Marty said, as he time. The soundtrack was put on hold. | knew Marty was 
paced back and forth in his living room, between the two disappointed, because this is a collection of music that was 
huge Altec speakers that | had given him. A couple of years very personal to him. The sound of this movie was a journey 
later, this song and the scream would end up accompanying in itself. Well, almost 25 years later, | still have the original 
a scene in Raging Bull. artwork and song list. It has finally come to pass. Maybe it’s 
like a fine Italian wine... it only gets better with time. 


It’s no secret that Martin Scorsese hash unique gift for the 
way he uses music in his movies. When_| first saw Mear 
Streets it was evident to me that he has a special relationshi 
with music (which is why he-was my first and only choice 
to direct The Last Waltz). He once told me that the picture 
and the music are the same thing — there is no difference. 
| had long been fascinated with the power of music on film 
and of film on music. Not necessarily in the traditional 
sense, but in the way the music works in Raging Bull. 
There is no traditional score. All the music is instinctively 
chosen and precisely laid in to take you inside the world of 
the characters and their story. 


There are numerous grand versions of the Pietro Mascagni 
pieces that are used in Raging Bull— some by major conductors 
and renowned symphony orchestras. But Marty was partial to 
this version by an orchestra from Bologna, Italy. It cries out in 
an emotionally uninhibited, straight-from-the-street kind-of- 
way. The only problem was the master tape the Italian record 
company sent. In one spot it sounded like somebody bumped 
up against the tape machine: the music all of a sudden drags 
down, and then drifts back up. It was a real spell-breaker. | 
took the master tape and, with a variable-speed oscillator, 
leveled out the rough spot in the piece. Then | enhanced the 
sonic quality of the Mascagni tracks, so they would sound a 
little better in movie theaters. 


When Marty asked me to do the source music (which is 
music that takes place live, within the story; in this case it 
was being played by a trio at the Copacabana and other 
night spots) for Raging Bull, | enlisted the talents of Garth 
Hudson on piano and Richard Manuel on drums, both from 
The Band. Larry Klein - a much-respected bassist and 
producer — played acoustic bass. It may have looked like 
convenient casting on my part, but | knew as well as anybody 
what an amazing stylistic musician Garth is, and with 
Richard on drums there was no way the tracks would 
get too slick or polished, keeping a certain raw quality 
that Marty wanted. | didn't play guitar on these tracks 
because | had recently broken my hand in an unfortunate 
confrontation. We recorded four tunes, and three of them 
Marty placed into the picture, seamlessly, with one of them 
reprising in the end credits. 
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There is one scene in the picture where La Motta is walking 
down through the boxing crowd and up into the ring, with the 
roar of the crowd, the ring announcer, the Mascagni theme, 
all going at the same time. Marty felt the sounds were com- 
peting with each other. | made the suggestion that we take 
the music track and put it through an echo chamber, but only 
use the return of the chamber, and take out the original 
signal of the music. That gave it separation from the sound 
effects, and it was like the Mascagni theme was resonating 
right out of Jake’s persona. 


vy 


During the period when Marty and | were finishing up The 
Last Waltz, | was staying at his house in Los Angeles. Marty 
would often screen wonderfully strange, obscure B- 
movies, but with some Luchino Visconti gems scattered 
here and there. |, in turn, would play records of obscure 
bluesmen and Sacred Harp singers. One night | put on a 
live recording of a song by Ray Charles called “Tell The 
Truth.” Toward the end, Ray lets out an earth-shattering 
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Most of the music in this movie comes from Marty's growing- 
up years in New York City’s Little Italy. I’m sure that’s one of the 
reasons the picture flows with such undeniable authenticity. 
The musicality in this picture seeps through the walls, out the 
windows and down the streets. It gets under your skin and 
draws you way inside Jake La Motta’s bent reality. 
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By DONNELLY 


The name Levon Helm may not yet ring a 
bell in these parts. But his appearance at La 
Poupee this Sunday night should change 
that. 

Helm, the son of a cotton farmer, was 
raised in the heart of Mississippi Delta blues 
country. Under Ronnie Hawkins, a fellow 
Arkansan, he was drummer for the original 
Hawks. When the other ‘‘good old southern 
boys’’ were gradually replaced by 
Canadians and Ronnie no longer understood 
the music they were playing, Levon stayed 
on to help form the Band. 

It was Bob Dylan who was the catalyst in 
the group's formation. Inviting Helm and 
the other Hawks to back him was the 
beginning of a beautiful career and a fertile 
friendship. 

But Helm was the Band's soul. 
Exasperated with life on the road, Levon 
hightailed it back to the cotton farm just 
before the European tour, missing out on 
much of The Basement Tapes with Dylan. 
But the others soon discovered, according to 
fellow musician and Rolling Stone con- 
tributing editor Robert Palmer, ‘that they 
needed that razorback spirit and never-say- 
die Confederate orneriness to be a real 
band."’ After Helm’s return to Woodstock, 
New York (where he still lives when not on 
tour), they formally became ‘‘The Band.” 


It's been a long time since the Band called 
ita day. The 1976 farewell concert party at 
Winterland prolonged good-byes by im- 
mortalizing the event in Martin Scorcese’s 
The Last Waltz, a ground-breaking rock and 
roll movie released a couple of years later. 
But its members had long gone their 
separate ways. 

Helm had been the Band’s drummer, 
musical director and guiding force. 
Providing the group with that hard-driving, 
raw edge, he never got into composing but 
infused the Canadian alumni with that all- 
important natural southern feel. Inspired by 
Helm, Robbie Robertson wrote “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down’’, a requiem for 
the South, to show him how deeply he felt the 
tradition. Helm’s outstanding contribution 
was also his voice which has been labelled 
classic. An up-tempo, easy-flowing country 
whine, it’s unmistakeably unique. Who, 
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Helm highlights La Poupée weekend 


The album cover from American Boy 


having heard it, 
‘“Ophelia’’? 

After two undistinguished solo albums, 
Helm did a fine job with “Blue Moon of 
Kentucky’’ on the soundtrack of Coal 
Miner's Daughter, the film in which he 
made his acting debut as Loretta Lynn’s 
father, and has recently completed a 
musical history, “The Legend of Jesse 
James” with Johnny Cash, Emmylou 
Harris and other guests. In his last solo 
album, American Son, Helm has returned to 
the foundation upon which the Band was 
built and demonstrates his strength as a 
singer of southern country blues and rock. 


will ever forget his 
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LEVON HELM, second psa left, with the ad 







Although he's not a songwriter, his 
selections on the album provide rare insight 
into the southern temperament, something 
which boys from the south never lose no 
matter where they stray. In ‘‘Watermelon 
Time in Georgia’, the album’s opening 
tune, he sings ‘Thank you, Detroit, you 
treated me good - But I've been here longer 
than I should - I enjoyed big money but | 
miss my honey so...., It makes a country boy 
get down in the mouth - When his body’s up 
north but his heart’s down south”. Most of 
the music smells like freshly baked corn- 
bread and tastes like ‘‘Sweet Peach Georgia 
Wine.”’ It’s a musical tour through Dixie 

There’s something for everyone on this 
record - dance music, ballads, folk, blues, 
calypso (believe it or not), sentimentality, 
humour and even a political message. You 
can dance to all of it, even the haunting 
ballads, ‘‘Violet Eyes’’, “China Girl” and 
‘Blue House of Broken Hearts”’, but ‘Dance 
Me Down Easy,” “America’s Farm" and 
‘Hurricane’ will definitely keep your feet 
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Superb Food — 


MODERN DECOR 
YEAR 'ROUND! 


135 Main St., 
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m BUCK AND DOE 


SPECIAL WELCOME TO OUR 


DINNER SPECIALS DAILY 
impeccable Service, 
“A REALLY NICE PLACE TO EAT” . 


RESERVATIONS APPRECIATED 


"WE SERVE COCKTAILS” 
Your Hosts: Ronald & Helen Langford 
ISLAND POND 


__ call: (802) 723-4712 


from gathering dust. The mood shifts from 
the humourous blues of ‘‘Nashville Wim- 
min” to country-flavoured soul like “Blue 
House’ or a beautiful southern love son; 
like ‘Violet Eyes" and back again t 
cracker humour with “Georgia Wine’’ 
Naturally, for a rambling kind of guy, most 
of the songs are about girls. There is even 
one with an eastern tinge, ‘‘China Girl."’ But 
“Stay With Me” by Fred J. Carter is the big 
surprise with its island influence. Carter, 
who plays guitar and does background 
vocals on all the tracks, was one of the good 
old southern boys in the Hawks before 
Robbie Robertson took his place 


Helm has been criticized for the record's 
political message in the closest thing to a 
litle song, ‘‘America's Farm"’. Its populism 
with all its rural simplicity has a com 
pulsive, rhythmic energy and optimism that 
you can't say no to. The ‘back to work’ 
philosophy is difficult to object to unless 
you're a member of the bankrupt American 
intellectual establishment. This stubborn 
southern rural optimism is evident not only 
here but throughout the record, It is echoed 
in the following lines from “‘Hurricane’’, a 
great song that has been given considerable 
airplay on Montreal FM stations 
“High black water's like the devil's 
daughter 
She's hard and she's cold and she’s mean 
Nobody's taught her that it takes a lot of 
water 
To wash away New Orleans 
Man come down from Chicago 
To set that levee right 
It's got to be up three feet higher 
Won't make it through the end of the night 
The old man down in the quarter 
Said don't you listen to that boy 
The water'll be down by morning, son 
And he'll be on his way to Illinois" 


In addition to his unique vocal style and 
sure, economic drumming that keeps the 
songs moving effortlessly, Helm plays some 
funky harmonica on “Watermelon Time” 
and, although not credited, he’s probably 
blowing those low notes on “Nashville 
Wimmin” too. When he sings with con- 
viction “If blues was whiskey, I'd stay 
drunk all the time’’, you know it’s a fact. 

Recorded at Bradley's Barn in Tennessee, 
American Son is neither flashy nor com 
plicated. It has a full-bodied, melodic sound 
that swings with southern boogie. Above all, 
the music is familiar, very much in the 
tradition of the Band. Listening to it for the 
first time is like meeting an old friend. And 
we, for two, can’t wait to reacquaint our 
selves. 
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Music 


The big event this week is unquestionably a Sunday- 
night appearance by LEVON HELM at La Poupee in 
Deauville. Judging by “American Son” (reviewed in an 
introduction to the singer in these pages), Helm has 
returned to the fine tradition of southern country rock he 
brought to The Band. : 

After 16 years together, the Band members have gone 
their separate ways. Helm, the Band's drummer and 
superb vocalist, has since recorded three solo albums. 
started a movie career (he played Loretta Lynn's father 
in Coal Miner's Daughter) and completed a musical 
project, “The Legend of Jesse James’’, for A&M Records 
where he portrays the outlaw Jesse (Johnny Cash plays 
his brother Frank James and Emmylou Harris, Charlie 
Daniels and Albert Lee some of the other major figures in 
the James gang) 

This Sunday, about 21:30, Helm and the Cate Brothers 
Band will give you a taste of their brand of southern 
comfort and, for a few hours, make you forget the frosty 
north wind, Tickets are $6.50 


The CHANTAL JUILLET concert at Centennial Theatre 
next Friday has been cancelled. The violinist is suffering 
from tendonitis and cannot continue her tour 

It's a pity as the 20-year-old violinist is making a name 
for herself internationally. Since her first concert appear- 
ance (performing the Bach Concerto in A minor with the 
Sherbrooke Symphony) at the prodigal age of nine, Ms 
Juillet has won many competitions and prizes, played 
with the major Canadian symphony orchestras (among 
them the MSO, NACO and the Toronto Symphony), been 
heard on Canada’s radio and television networks and 
made a solo recording for CBC International Records 


Theatre 


Theatre is still a Montreal happening 
On Wednesday, January 14, Samue] Beckett's OH LES 
besses ies fooe S 


BEAUN OURS onene at tha Cafe An in D day 


FEBRUARY 28, 1981 BILLBOARD 
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BACKSTAGE HUDDLE—WHN-AM New York program director Ed Salamon, 
center, and music director Pam Green, congratulate Levon Helm after Helm 


LEVON HELM highlights La Poupée on Sun- 


Townships 
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Helm drives 
away the cold 


performed at New York's Lone Star Cafe. 


a dis ab Oe 


ee 
Friday, January 16 


It was a cold and blustery Sunday night. Only the die- 
hards made it but their enthusiasm was well-rewarded 
for, inside La Poupee, Levon Helm kept us warm. 

The bone-chilling weather had taken its toll. Every table 
in the Poop was occupied but there was plenty of stret- 
ching room and chairs to prop up one’s feet. Because a 
larger turnout was expected, tables and chairs had taken 
over the spacious dance floor. But that didn’t stop anyone 
from boogying to the beat when the concert finally got 
underway. As soon as keyboard player Earl Cate gave the 
invite, the long aisle down one side of the club was bopping 
with dancers. 

But we had to wait until 11 p.m. before the Cate Brothers 
stepped on stage. Due to drifting snow on the autoroute, 
the sound equipment did not arrive in Deauville until after 
8 p.m. For an hour and a half the only entertainment was 
watching the roadies set up - and then periodic feedback 
had us squirming during a good portion of the first set. 

The Cate Brothers are not just a back-up band, Levon 


See Page 7 


Helm expected in spring 


Continued from Page 3 


and the boys have been playing and recording together 
since they were kids back in Arkansas. All members of the 
group are fine musicians. Ernie Cate on keyboards, 
Ronnie Eoff on bass, Ear] Cate on guitar and Terry Cagle 
on drums represent a level of professionalism rarely seen 
in these parts. Ernie’s honky-tonk piano and subdued 
organ back a Ray Charles-inspired voice. Ronnie plays 
much more than rhythm on bass and Terry's drummong 
is powerful and precise. But Earl's guitar work is 
downright extraordinary. In most tunes, his magic fingers 
led us on jazzy detours without ever losing earshot of the 
melody. At one point in “The Weight” he even turned his 
axe into a banjo. The Cate Brothers’ music - everything 
from mountain to disco - was a treat but when, after about 
four tunes, Helm tripped out to take the controls, the wait 
and worry were worth their weight in pleasure. 

He plunged into ‘Don’t do it (don’t ya break my heart)” 
and ‘China Girl” with that distinctive voice and backbeat 
you can’t lose. Terry took up the beat as Levon shifted to 
harmonica for ‘Watermelon Time in Georgia” and a 
rousing version of ‘‘Summertime Blues’’. He went back to 
drums for ‘‘The Weight” where everyone, even the crowd, 
sang chorus to Helm’s lead. 

It was like an anthem to the good old says. With it, a 
weight literally seemed to lift. For the oldsters, it was 
nostalgia, for the musicians a familiar song with which to 
kibbutz and for those hearing it for the first time, as 
captivating as it’s always been. The mood was sustained 
in “Scrub Mama Scrub” and a brand new standard, 
“Sweet Peach Georgia Wine’’. After a cow bell song from 
down home, the first set was wrapped up by a driving and 


doubly climactic ‘‘Hand Jive’’. It may have been 50 below 
with the wind chill factor outside but the temperature had 
risen sharply in the club. 

Although Levon later said his voice was not as smooth 
as he'd have liked that night, its raw edge, like a strong 
south wind, was a mighty match for the cold. Natural and 
easy-going with the crowd, he became intense and in- 
volved in performance. His sneering attack on the drums 
was a sight to behold. 

Unlike most touring musicians who make a point of 
plugging their latest album, Helm only did three songs 
from American Son. In a marriage between band and 
audience, the second set spanned songs old and new, tunes 
borrowed and blue, with an accent on Helm's motto: “If 
the people feel good, I'm gonna try and make them feel 
better. If they don’t, I'm still gonna try and make them 
feel good.” 

As a small tyke, Helm had started playing music on 
guitar, but it was still a surprise to see him strap on that 
electric mandolin for a foot-stomping ‘‘Rag Mama Rag”. 
It usually takes more than one hearing to cotton onto a 
new tune. But the Cate’s composition, ‘‘Time is Free’, 
was an electrifying first and showed the Cate-Helm combo 
at its best. Energy, timing, dynamic interaction, 
everything clicked and eye contact between the musicians 
reflected the fact. Again, material borrowed from his 
days with the Band (“Up On Cripple Creek” and 
“Ophelia’) sent shivers of recognition through the 
audience. Apparently a rarity for Helm, the concert 
culminated with about four encores including one a 
cappella gospel tune sung in perfect harmony by all five 
wrapped around a single mike 
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HE LM... an anthem to the good old days 


There were the usual loud-mouth interventions, To one- 
track-minded requests for “ROCK 'N’ ROLL", Helm 
countered in his gentlemanly southern draw] “That's 
what we call it. Thank you”. The rapport between 
musicians and audience was kept warm and friendly. 

Helm and the Cate Brothers Band have been doing 
month-long tours since August, tightening their 
arrangements and polishing their performances with 
each swing in the tour. In four months, he predicted, ‘‘we 
hope to hear some results’ and we here in the Townships 
will be amongst the first to benefit. Heartened by La 
Poupee’s responsive patrons, whose enthusiasm had not 
been dampened by the cold and long delay, Levon and the 
boys have promised to come back some time in April for 
three nights. Then, hopefully, the thermometer will have 
risen and all of you hibernators will get a chance to en joy 
his southern comfort too 
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RECORD WORLD APRIL 11, 1981 

. Would you believe Garth Hudson, former keyboard- 

ist, accordionist and lots of other ists for The Band, as a member 

of Don McLean’s band? It’s true. They even taped Merv Griffin’s TV 

show not long ago, a program that probably never would have in- 
cluded The Band among its guests . . 


S.F. EXAMINER * § Sat., Apr. #1, 1981 


... Garth Hudson, formerly with The 
Band, is in the band backing Don McLean on tour. 


The Newspaper * Thursday, April 30, 1981 
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Don McLean 


makes comeback 
with ‘Crying’ 


By MARY CAMPBELL 
Associated Press writer 

‘T guess my comeback is really underway,” 
singer-songwriter Don McLean says. 

It certainly looks like it is. For one thing, 
except for America, he hasn't been away. And 
in America, ‘Crying’ was No. 6 on the 
best-selling les charts the last two weeks 
in March. The LP it's from, ‘Chain 
Lightning,”’ was No. 45 and climbing March 
28. Stereo Review magazine named ‘Chain 
Lightning"’ the best album of the month in its 


Don McLean “American Pie,” “Vincent,” and “Crying.” He'll 

Creative Concerts of Salt Lake City will be be backed by a five-piece band including former 
bringing the talents of Don McLean and Friends to Band keyboardist Garth Hudson, and Bob Henrit, 
Symphony Hall Sunday, May 3 at8p.m.McLean who was a drummer with Argent. Tickets are $8 
is the talented singer-songwriter best known for and $9, and are on sale at the Kimball Art Center. 


April issue. 


McLean and a band that included Garth 
Hudson, once of the Band, started a two-month 
North American tour March 20. In the 
summer, he'll cut his next record, 
“‘Believers,”’ and play some outdoor places. 


10-G Sunday, April 12, 1981 Philadelphia Inquirer 


And they love him so 


Some things never change, and tor 
Don McLean, the audience reaction 
to his rambling anthem “American 
Pie” is about the same in 1981 as it 
was when the song was released 10 
years ago. The affable troubadour 
appeared ai ine valley rorge vba 
Fair last weekend, bringing with him 
a rich and varied song-book, a new, 
somewhat upbeat country-rock direc- 


tion, and, of course, the decade's 


leading audience-participation ditty 

The new lilt, particularly on 
McLean's newer material, was in 
large part provided by a highly empa- 
thetic four-piece backup band that 
the singer brought; one that includ- 
ed, among other instrumentalists, 
keyboardist Garth Hudson. Hudson, 
of course, was a member of The Band 
— a group that found fame backing 
Bob Dylan in the 1960s, superstardom 
in the late ‘60s and early ‘70s with its 
own refreshing gospel-rock sound, 
and that finally disbanded four years 
ago with the release of the film and 
album, “The Last Waltz.” 

Hudson, however, took a low-key 
role until McLean coaxed him to the 
stage front for some breathy saxo- 
phone wails on “Those Crazy Eyes” 


and “If | Only Had A Match.” Mostly, 
the bearded, graying Hudson sat at 
his generally inaudible keyboards, 
content to be the leading “friend” in 
a show billed as “Don McLean and 
Friends.” 

Ad iui WieLeen, Wiel he waou i 
spinning yarns, experimenting with 
a jazz recitative narration (to a silly 
a called “It's A Beautiful Life"), 

oe pane out his banjo for the “Mu- 
leskinner Blues” bluegrass-pickin’ 
segment (which he does well enough 
to impress even a Bill Monroe fan), 
the hits just kept coming, and mostly 
sounded still believable. 

Believability, in fact, is McLean's 
strongest asset; he eschews tomplete- 
ly the usual separation between per- 
former and audience, and involves 
his followers in the proceedings. 
Thus, familiar refrains such as “Won- 
derful Baby”, “And I Love You So,” 
“Vincent (Starry Starry Night)” and 
other tunes have an intimacy that is 
rare in today’s pop-music perform- 
ances; if anyone else were to render 
them, however, it is likely that the 
effect would be mushy, if not down- 
right maudlin 

— Edgar Koshatka 


Cash Box/May 23, 1981 


THE COUNTRY CLUB, L.A _ 
Singer/songwriter Don McLean has always 
possessed a warm, lingering voice that 
makes even the most banal material sound 
pleasant. His voice has a clean, clear folky 
lilt that, when put to his better than average 
repertoire, pleases even those who are only 
familiar with his hits like "Vincent" and 
“Castles In The Air.” 

His recent show at the Country Club 
proved, once again, that he is a rare 
graceful artist who has had more to show in 
his career than “American Pie.” And while 
he trotted out such forgotten chestnuts as "| 
Lose My Concentration,” “Wonderful 
Baby” and that gorgeous aural mural of an 
ode to Vincent Van Gogh, “Vincent,” the 
heavily Everly Brothers-influenced artist 
led a subdued but quietly astounding four- 
piece band through a diverse set that 
transcended the past 25 years of rock ‘n' 
roll 

Backed by a band that featured ex-Band 
keyboardist Garth Hudson and included 
upright bass player Fred Snel, guitarist Bob 
Metzger and drummer Bob Henrit, McLean 
handled lively rockers like “Prime Time” 
and Elvis Presley's old “Baby You're So 
Square” with a surprising flair 

But he was still at his best on those airy 
and beautifully mannered ballads that 
analyze the male/female relationship with 
complete accuracy. His moody F. Scott 
Fitzgerald-intluenced “Cottage For Sale” 
and a letter-perfect interpretation of his re- 
cent Roy Orbison penned hit, “Cryin,” 
stood as some of the moving parts of his 
one-and-a-half hour set. Another chilling 
moment came when keyboardist Hudson 
took center stage with McLean for a brilliant 
accordion solo on the semiautobio- 
graphical song, “! Used To Be A Star.’ 

And of course, he did resurface 
“American Pie" toward the end of the show 
and it earned him the first standing ovation 
of the night, It still stands as rock 'n' roll's 
equivalent to the great American novel — a 
joyous epic of a song overflowing with 
metaphor, satire and understanding 

McLean, who has recently had his career 
revived with “Cryin” and the new Millen- 
nium album, "Chain Lightning," remains an 
artist who has merged folk and pop suc- 
cessfully marc cetner 
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RECORD WORLD MAY 16, 1981 


Capitol/Muscle Shoals Sound Records have signed Levon Helm to an exclusive world- 


wide recording 


contract, it was announced by Rupert Perry, vice president A&R, 


CRI, and Michael Barnett, president, Muscle Shoals Sound Records. Helm, who was 
associated with Capitol during his years with The Band, is now in preproduction for 
a new LP that will be recorded with the Muscle Shoals Sound players. The LP is 
slated for late summer release. Pictured welcoming him to the label after his show 
at the Country Club in Los Angeles are, from left: Jimmy Johnson, Muscle Shoals 


Rhythm Section guitarist; 


Perry; 


Dennis White, vice president, marketing, Capitol; 


Barnett; Helm; and Don Zimmermann, president, Capitol /EMIA/ Liberty Records Group. 


THE HARTFORD COURANT: Friday, May 15, 1981 


12:30 a.m. SCTV Network/90@@ 


@@@_ (Premiere) Some of 
SCTV’s most memorable satirical 
comedy performances from the past 
will be integrated with new material 
for the premiere presentation of this 
new late-night comedy series. John 
Candy, Joe tay Eugene ro 
Andrea Martin, Rick Moranis, Cath- 
erine O’Hara and Dave Thomas are 
the repertory cast members, whose 
characterizations of personalities 
seen during a typical broadcast day 
at their fictional television station 
form the basis of the show’s humor. 
Singer Levon Helm will join in the 
madcap goings-on at the station as. 
the musical guest on the premiere 


show. 


Same style, different songs 


THE CALGARY HERALD 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1981 


Times change but Helm hasn't 


By Roman Cooney 


(Herald staff writer) 


It's a long way from San Fran- 
cisco'’s Winterland Ballroom, scene 
of The Band's final live concert and 
the 1976 film The Last Waltz that 
captured it, to the Calgary Public 
Library Theatre. 

Still. for amiable Band drummer 
Levon Heim, it may amount to no 
more than a small skip in time. 

But for his short stint as leader 
of The RCO All-Stars, a couple of 
solo albums and a successful role 
in A Coal Miner's Daughter, you 
wouldn't think Helm had changed 
his style or attitude much at all. 

And in comparison with the 16 
years he spent on the road with 
The Band, 1976 really isn't so far 
back at all. Besides, there's some- 
thing lasting about Helm and his 
tradition-rich music 

Something about his relaxed, 
almost reticent manner says that 
part of his heart — and part of his 
audiences’ heart, too — will always 
have an inkling of the self-congrat- 
ulatory feeling the now-classic 
Music From Big Pink brought on 
when it was released in 1968. We 
did it. Or the final hurrah of The 
Last Waltz. (Or did we?) It all ad- 
ded up to something intangible but 
still somehow worthwhile. And it 
was fun. 

So why worry about time pass- 
ing? 

Helm is still having fun. Time 
can do what it will to the music 
and the memories, but there will 
always be a opportunity to sing 
Ophelia or Sweet Georgia Peach 
Wine. That's Levon Helm's style, 
yesterday and today. 

Strong RK & B influences woven 
through Helm's music guarantee 
lots of spirited guitar licks and 


A review 


LEVON HELM with THE 
CATE BROS. BAND at the Cal- 
gary Public Library Theatre 
Monday for two shows. 


snappy rhythms. It’s energetic, yet 
loose and relaxed with a down- 
home kind of friendliness. 

Helm is not the type to put up a 
fuss or expect a fanfare. He's a 
drummer, something of a harp 
player, and he fancies himself a 
mandolin player in the bargain. 
Helm's biggest draw is his voice, 
though, thick as syrup with an 
Arkansas accent. He bends his 
voice this way and that around that 
southern twang until it’s no one’s 
sound but Levon Helm’s. It's the 
kind of voice that can roll out 
words like ‘neighborly’ or phrases 
like ‘right nice of you’ and still 
sound honest and sincere. 

Put a Band classic like Cripple 
Creek alongside an oldie like (hope 
I got this right) It You See My Milk 
Cow Send Her Home, and you have 
Helm's two basic moods: laid-back 
and relaxed versus energetic boo- 
gie. Back and forth he swings all 
evening. 

To give credit where it’s due, the 
Cate Bros. Band proved to be a 
perfect complement and counter- 
point to Helm. Their sound is 
punchier and a little closer to rock, 
often dipping into a funkier style of 
R & B that livened up the show 
considerably, Although technically 
tight, experienced and responsive, 
the end result is still loose and 
natural. 

The sound was a little harsh, the 
acoustics not as subtle as they 
might have been in the small the- 
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Levon Helm, former drummer for The Band 


atre, but you couldn't ask for better 
seats unless you invited them to 
play in your livingroom. About 160 
people attended the first show, 350 
the second. The theatre seats about 
400 

Although Helm was very much a 
part of The Band's sound — last 
night’s concert confirmed that if it 
was ever open to question — he 
needn't rely on the past to instill 
respect and enjoyment for his mu- 
sic. If anyone came expecting a 
ghost of The Band, they had no 
right or reason to. 


Still. The Band's reputation. for 
better or worse, will always be a 
step chead of Helm. 


So, to repeated hollering for The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down, 
Helm could only smile and reply, 
"You really know how to hurt a 
guy.” Later he added, “l appreciate 
your remembering it, but I don't 
really don't remember it.” Here's 
hoping the audience remembered 
last night's concert and will keep it 
in mind the next time Helm rolls 
around, 
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Levon Helm returns .. 


By Jim Sullivan 
Globe Correspondent 


The last time I saw Levon Helm 
we were in Arlington. He and Sissy 
Spacek were on the movie screen at 
the Regent theater and as Ted 
Webb, Loretta Lynn's father in 
“Coal Miner's Daughter,’ Helm 
projected authentic warmth and 
compassion. It didn't seem a role; 
in his first acting experience the 
former drummer and singer for 
The Band was a Kentucky coal 
miner, stooped and tired, but 
strong and full of faith. 

Wednesday night Levon Helm 
was standing naked beside a bou- 
,quet of balloons on the backstage 
stairwell at Jonathan Swift's. Set 
finished, Helm was dressing, drink- 
ing a beer and greeting out-of-sight 
wellwishers who were packing the 
narrow hallway. 

A waitress approached, inquisi- 
_tively eyed the by now dressed 
Helm and asked, “Were ypu in 
‘Coal Miner's Daughter? * *’ 

“Yes, I was,"’ replied Helm, flat- 
tered. 

“I cried when you died,” she 
said. 

‘| didn't enjoy it much myself,” 
Helm said. 

He did enjoy making the film. 
He made a lot of friends and says 
he has dozens of outstanding offers 
to come back to Kentucky for fried 
chicken. Moreover, of course, Helm 
is sincerely grateful for the boost it 
gave his career. “It did a lot for 
me,’’ the 41-year-old drummer 


says. “It's the first thing since The 


Band days that anybody'd kept up 
with.” ' 
Helm has joined up with of 
friends the Cate Brothers, ané 
Swift's he led them through 2 
of, as he puts it, “countrified 4 
‘n’ roll.”” Helm and the Cate B 
ers hit a good times groove and aa 
tales of American life, rooted ira 
soil of Southern rhythm and big 
gospel and rock. bd 
Helm considers himself ange 
tertainer. He doesn’t want to 
far away from music, but is a 
able if the right acting opport 
presents itself. ‘I'm mainly o 
the boys in the rhythm section,% 
says, smiling, “but that doe# 
mean | don't have other idg 
about entertainment. A musié 
can transpose what you've leant 
in recording into film. With S 
was I was trying to sing harm@ 
not lead.” < 
Helm received strong pra Se 
his acting debut, but he doe 
consider his performance as arem 
tor as difficult as Spacek's deb 
a singer. ‘I got into what you 
the research. I grew up on a cotto 
farm and I can see my family in; 
(the coal miners’) faces — that 
strong backbone. She sang ahd! 
made the whole damn souné 
track,’ he says, still a bit in avieme 
Easy going and effusive, thesdg 
kansas-born Helm looks back® 
his Band days fondly. “It wag 
honest effort. We had a good tif 
I'm happy a couple of the ia 
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Levon returns 


Continued from preceding page 


turned out really good — the rest of it is. all 
right,” he says, making a mezza-ovezza gesture 
with his hand. “We were pretty good. but you 
never get it all.” 


The Band went out in a blaze of glory during 
the famous Last Waltz concerts in 1978 (docu- 
mented in Martin Scorsese's film). Helm doesn't 
rule out another reformation of the group, but 
his efforts are definitely concentrated on other 
projects. 


-Helm has been recording with the Cate 
Brothers at Muscle Shoals studio in Alabama. 
Hé is now signed to Muscle Shoals Sound, a la- 
bel distributed by The Band's old label, Capitol. 
Helm says a record may be out by November, 
but-is more likely in six months. “It'll come out 
when it’s finished,” he says, implying that it 
will be released when they're completely satis- 
fied-with the music. And, he adds, he'll be hap- 
py if he can reach a small fraction of the people 
The Band reached. 


“| wanna make sure my own personal policy 
follows that I'm not gonna do anything that’s 
rippin’ people or music off,’ Helm says. ‘Try 
and play with some kind of sincerity and clear- 
ness of purpose. The purpose, of course, is to 
entertain people, same as The Band.” 


There will be no heavy messages. ‘It's a good 
time record," Helm says. “‘I got no other choice. I 
don't hardly go along with different trends or 
styles. | don't wanna take nobody on any trips — 
just sugggest a couple of different tempos or 
moods. I wanna be taken via record to a lot of 
parties.” 


Saturday 
Specials 
Orchestra's 


The National Symphony 
Fourth of July Concert. Live from the 
mall at the base of the U.S. Capitol 
Washington, D.C., Mstislav Rostropo- 
vich conducts this concert, which con- 
cludes with “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” and a fireworks display. (Ch. 2, 
10 p.m.) 

Live from Lone Star. J Pay- 
check, Bo Diddley and Levon Helm per- 
form country-rock at New York 
City’s Lone Star e. (Ch. 9, 11:40 
p.m.) 
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Levon Helm: 
back on wax 


’m taping up and coming back 

into the ball game,” reports 

Levon Helm from his Wood- 
stock hideaway. The former Band 
vocalist and drummer hopes to re- 
turn to vinyl by the end of the year, 
though he says he’s “not complete- 
ly satisfied” with the tracks done 
thus far at Muscle Shoals. “It’s our 
intention to work it into such shape 
that you and I can sit down at a 
party and enjoy it.” Among the 
tunes slated for the LP is a song 
called “Big Roll Daddy.” “You 
know, the last of the big spenders. 
But that’s about it; it’s still a kind of 
search-and-seizure operation.” 

As for the puzzlement over 
Helm’s not capitalizing on the 
kudos he received for his Coal 
Miner’s Daughter acting debut, he 
drawls, “Well, we got a few bow- 
kays on that one. But I don’t know. 
I’m trying to play music, and it’s a 
long and lengthy progress from 


Levon in Woodstock 


one plateau to another. I’m looking 
for that next level, so I can hear a 
tad better and sing a whole lot 
more on key.” 

Speaking of movies, whatever 
became of Levon’s guitar-hero co- 
hort, Robbie Robertson? “He's 
not doing anything musical right 
now,” said a spokeswoman. “He's 
more into the film industry.” But 
does he have any current projects? 
“No. If you want to call around 
December, we might have a better 
idea of what’s going on.” 


L.A.WEEKLY September 18-24, 1981 


JOHNNY AVERAGE BAND 
ELIZABETH BARRACLOUGH 
PAUL BUTTERFIELD 
BRIAN BRIGGS 
FOGHAT 
NICK JAMESON 
RICHARD MANUEL 


WILLIE MITCHELL 
DONALD O’CONNER 
FREIDA PARTON 
TODD RUNDGREN & UTOPIA 
RANDY VANWARMER 
PAM WINDO AND THE SHADES 
JESSIE WINCHESTER 


Richard Manuel plays the Valley West Con- 
cert Club, 19657 Ventura Blvd., Tarzana; Sat., 
Sept. 18,9 p.m. Call 342-7166 


RECORD WORLD SEPTEMBER 19, 1981 
@ TORONTO—Salt artist Sylvia Tyson will star in her own CBLT-TV variety 
program this fall. She was recently reunited with husband tan for the taping of a 
documentary on Canadian music being produced by Insight Productions for the 
CBC. Insight also recently taped a segment with David Clayton-Thomas and is 
looking for historical film or video footage on Canadian pop performers of the 
past 25 years. If anyone out there can help, phone (416) 362-1001. Individual 
performers, especially from the 1950s, are requested to get in touch. The film 
company has already taped interviews with Robbie Robertson, Susan Jacks (of 
the Poppy Family), John Kay (Steppenwolf), Bobby Curtolaand others... . 
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Rick Danko will appear at The Chance 


Singer/bassist Rick Danko will be 
appearing at The Chance, 6 Crannel 
St., Sunday at 9:30 p.m. 

Special guests will be Amy and the 
Shoppers. 


Danko was one of the members of 
the legendary The Band. 


The Canadian-born musician 
played guitar, mandolin and violin 
when he was a boy and performed 
with local Ontario bands before he 
was in his teens. 


‘ ’ — 
—iny — —-~ 


Memphis, Tennessee, May 31, 1981 


At 17, he joined The Hawks, the 
back-up band for country-rock singer 
Ronnie Hawkins. 

It was there that Danko met Rob- 
bie Robertson, Richard Manuel, 
Garth Hudson, and Levon Helm. 
They recorded with Hawkins; as 


Cash Box/July 4, 1981 


Levon and The Hawks; 
Canadian Squires. 
During a trip to New York, they 
were invited by Bob Dylan to join 
him on his 1965 tour. 
Reservation information is avail- 
able through The Chance. 


and as the 





Helm’s steeped-in-south 
allure makes a natural 


By Nelly Young 

Four months ago, Levon Helm and the 
Cate Brothers Band converged on the 
newly re-settled Poupee and served up a 
late-night concert of southern comfort 
Braced against sub-40 chills, sixties music 
buffs came from near and far in the 
Townships to indulge in a healthy dose of 
rocking blue nostalgia. Many found 
themselves setting foot in a music club for 
the first time in years 


Helm, on the other hand, has never given 
up on the live music scene. When an 
enviable 16-year career with The Band, 
one of the finest rock groups to grace the 
last two decades, came to an amicable end 
in the mid-70s, Helm was disappointed. He 
was not one of the members who had 
precipitated the break-up and, talking with 
us the last time he was here, Levon in- 
dicated that he would not be averse to a 
renewal of the partnership 


But, not one to sit around, Helm has kept 
busy. In the past few years, he has come 
out with three solo albums, a collaborative 
effort involving Johnny Cash and Emmy 
Lou Harris and an impressive per- 
formance in Coal Miner's Daughter, a 
movie role he landed upon the recom- 
mendation of a friend, Tommy Lee Jones 
who played Loretta Lynn's husband 


Helm’s unmistakable steeped-in-the- 
south allure made him a natural for the 
role of Loretta’s coal-mining daddy, a 
strictly dramatic part. Although his own 
roots are in cotton-picking Delta blues 
country, the backbreaking work and 
closely knit family life of Helm’'s childhood 
differed little from Loretta’s. He's so self- 
effacing in Coal Miner's Daughter you 
may have to think twice to remember 
more than a shadowy figure. But that 
silent bent image of the man who raised 
the queen of country music makes a solid 
imprint on the mind. Helm’s acting debut 
earned him an Oscar nomination for best 
performance by a supporting actor. 


fh 


That might have swelled some heads 
But, after years at the top with The Band, 
a little Hollywood dazzle was not about to 
change him. He’s open to other film roles 
and diversifying his professional ex- 
perience. But music has been his first love 
since his teen days when Conway Twitty 
and the House Rockers played in his 
hometown, That’s not about to change 
either 


Musically, you might say Levon Helm 
has come full circle. With the Cate 
Brothers, he’s returning to the small-town 
joints and big city dives that were one- 
night stands for the pre-Band Hawks 
Ronnie Hawkins left in 1964, about the time 
Bob Dylan approached the musicians and 


put them in the spotlight as his back-up. 


group. The Band rode the crest of success 
until The Last Waltz brought their 
professional relationship to a poetic end 


At 40, Helm is still generating the kind of 
music that keeps young chicks and 
roosters hopping. The Poop show he and 
the Cate Brothers Band put on that frosty 
January night was clear indication of that 
More than back-up, the Cate Brothers 

Ernie on keyboards, Earl] on guitar), 
Ronnie Eoff on bass and drummer Terry 
Cagle are a dynamite band on their own 
With Helm at his set of drums or fronting 
the band with harmonica or electric 
mandolin, they’re a tough act to beat. 


The Cates go back a long way with 
Levon. Back in Arkansas, they played and 
recorded together as kids. Since last 
August, they’ve been steamrolling back 
and forth across the border and across the 
country, getting their act together. Helm’s 
slow southern draw] may give the im- 
pression that he takes things nice and 
easy. But he’s a stickler when it comes to 
emitting the right sound. His voice, 
weathered with whiskey and smoke, still 
retains that clear, lamenting quality. It’s 
as distinctive and good to hear as it’s ever 
been 


With the Cate brothers, Helm returns to small-town joints. 
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Helm doesn't consider the small club 
circuit a comedown so much as the best 
way to sharpen up the new musical 


combination. What better way to work out 
all the kinks (though few were evident the 
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At 40, Helm still generates hopping music. 


night they played Deauville). Of course it 
means spending alot of time away from 
home and family. As Levon says in his 
thick twang, ‘‘We jest have Thanksgiving 
and Christmas a few days later than 
everyone else.”’ On the road, he relaxes by 
keeping up with TV sports. Last January 
he stayed at a Sherbrooke hotel (while the 
band members had rooms at the Poop’s 
adjoining Auberge des Pins), just so he 
could see the Super Bow! in all its splen 
dour on a colour set. A_ true-blooded 
American son, just like his last album 
declares 

Will the red-white-and-blue be draped 
behind the band a week from tonight or 
will another motif give hints of a new 
album” One thing's tor sure. Levon Helm 
is out to make good music and give people 
a good time. The repertoire is packed with 
familiar blues and rock songs, old Band 
standards and catchy new material that 
keeps you clapping for more. Helm 
predicted it would take another four 
months to whip the band into tip-top shape 
The time is up. Levon and the boys are 
back, just like they promised. If the show 
starts at a more reasonable hour there 
ain't nothing to stop us having a whale of a 
time. 
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YOU ASKED US 


No Reprise for The Band 


Robbie is in the movies, Levon is on the road 


AUDIOPHILE DISCS 
STRIKE UP THE BAND 


AUDIO/AUGUST 1982 








What has become of the 
Band since The Last Waltz? 
J.A. MACINTYRE, VANCOUVER 


The film The Last Waltz really 

was the last waltz for the 

Band — they never played 
together again. The Canadian group, 
originally called the Hawks, began in 
1961 as a backup band for Ronnie 
Hawkins and later played with Bob 
Dylan. Their albums Music From Big 
Pink and The Band made them stars 
in their own right. But after staging 
The Last Waltz at San Francisco's 
Winterland Ballroom on November 
24, 1977, they broke up. 

“There has been very little com- 
munication among them, and a reun- 
ion is doubtful,” says Levon Helm's 
manager. Helm, who was the drum- 
mer and the only American in the 
pow. tours constantly now, mainly 

tween New York and Toronto. He's 
with a group called the Cate Brothers 
Band. He has also become involved 
in films and played Loretta Lynn's 
father in Coalminer’s Daughter. 

Robbie Robertson, the guitarist, 
has switched to movies for now; he 

peared in Robert Kaylor’s film 

arny. Garth Hudson, the Band's 
organist, lives in California, where he 


occasionally plays backup — his most 
recent tour was with Don McLean of 
American Pie fame. 

As for the rest, well, musicians 
are difficult to track down. Richard 
Manuel, the pianist, is living in Cali- 
fornia but is not currently involved 
in the entertainment business. Rick 
Danko, the bassist, is semiretired, 
playing backup in recording sessions 
from time to time. He is believed to 
be back in Woodstock, New York, 
where the Band put together their 
first hit albums. 


MAY 8, 1982 
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Music from Big Pink: The Band 
Mobile Fidelity MFS11-039, stereo 


| $15.98 


Sound: B —_ Performance A 


Nobody really knew what to make of 
this album when it was originally re- 
leased nearly 15 years ago. | mean, it 
was a little overbearing to call yourself 
“The Band,” and the cover painting 
was a bit primitive, plus nowhere on 
the album was there information as to 
who played what. Unless you were a 
stone Bob Dylan maniac this was com- 
pletely foreign stuff. Of course, the 
critical acclaim hipped the public to 
who The Band was, and several al- 
bums later they were more than an 
institution 

Today, the album is looked upon as 
a Classic, and for good reason. The 
mystique of The Band is almost as 
strong as that of their mentor, Bob Dy- 
lan—Robbie Robertson is retired from 
music but occasionally makes movies, 
Levon Helm keeps a high profile as an 
actor but musically has laid rather low 
Rick Danko makes albums irregularly 
but nobody hears them, Garth Hudson 
plays with some West Coast group 
called The Call, and the whereabouts 
of the brilliant but underrated Richard 
Manuel! is anybody's guess. With their 
Current activities decidedly of small 
impact, their past becomes rock leg- 








end, and listening to their first album in 
this newly revamped version adds kin- 
dling to the fire. The sparse textures, 
innovative keyboards, cutting guitar, 
and quirky vocal approach laid the 
foundation for the sound that later 
would be beefed up, better recorded, 
sweetened with horns, and generally 
processed so that it more keenly re- 
semblied mainstream rock. But the 
meat of Music from Big Pink is the 
songs, and of the 11 at least half are 
now considered standards. Several 
were cowritten with Bob Dylan, since 
The Band was his backing band be- 
fore this album (and became his band 
once again for a reunion tour years 
later), and the elusive Bob also pro- 
vided the cover illustration 

As far as being a sonic masterpiece, 
the record isn't exactly what you'd put 
on to impress friends as to how super 
your stereo is. It's an honest recording, 
a bit crude in places, but Mobile Fidel- 
ity Goes its usual high-quality job of 
making it resemble a piece of art rath- 
er than a piece of product fit for three- 
inch speakers. It overwhelms in a way 
that only understatement can, and the 
basic difference between this and the 


| original is that this time around The 


Band is playing in your living room 


| rather than your garage or bathroom 


As it should be 








is continuing his music studies and 
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Bonnie Raitt: Vocals, guitar, slide guitar 
Johnny Lee Schell: Guitars, vocals 

Ricky Fataar: Drums, percussion, vocals 
Ian “Mac” McLagan: Keyboards 

Ray Ohara: Bass 


2. RIVER OF TEARS (4:52) 
(Eric Kaz) 

Glasco Music Co., ASCAP 
Harmony vocal: Richard Manuel 
Organ: Johnny 


Recorded at Shangri-la Studios, Malibu, CA 
Summer/Fall, 1981 
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Raitt gets her act together 
and takes it on the road 


By RICHARD HARRINGTON 
Washington Post 


Raitt had only to look at the 
surviving members of another cult 
favorite, Little Feat. Its founder, 
Lowell George, had been a great 
friend and soul mate; an obese 
George had died of a heroin over- 
dose in Washington in 1979. Since 
1982, Raitt has been dedicating 
Eric Kaz’s “River of Tears” to 
George in her concerts. 

“T've done it every night since we 
recorded it,” she notes quietly, “but 
now I have six or seven other 
people who have died since that I 
include — Richard Manuel top- 
most, because he sang it with me on 
my record ... Roy Buchanan ... 
Jesse Ed Davis ... Paul Butterfield 
.. John Cippolina. I mention their 
names as a way of appreciating 
why I'm standing there in front of 
those people who'd love to be 
seeing all of them up there with 


Me. ... THE PRESS DEMOCRAT, 
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Green Light 
Bonnie Raitt 
Warner Bros. 
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By Don Shewey 


HE GOOD NEWS 

first: Bonnie Raitt plays 

more guitar on Green Light 
than on any album in years, che 
band boasts a “live” feel thar 
makes the rock & roll cuts really 
kick, and the record contains one 
of Raitt’s very best performances. 
Eric Kaz’ “River of Tears” begins 
with a majestic, rolling hook un- 
cannily reminiscent of the Rolling 
Stones’ “Tumbling Dice,” while 
the lovelorn lyrics stir Raitt’s sing- 
ing to a passionate yearning. She’s 
joined on the choruses by Richard 
Manuel’s urgent harmonies, and 
her own spicy shde-guitar playing 
adds snap. “River of Tears” peaks 
with a couple of piercing notes as 
wrenching as any Raitt has ever 
sung. 

Alas, as with each of Bonnie 
Raitt’s previous albums, the bril- 
liant moments on Green Light have 
to compete with uninspired song 
choices and routine performances. 
The Equals’ “Baby Come Back” 
and NRBQ’s “Me and the Boys” 
are decent enough numbers, but 
they could be sung by anyone, and 
the self-consciously punky title 
track could pass for Sue Saad and 
the Next. These cuts stall the rec- 
ord’s momentum, diffusing the 
high points and ultimately prevent 
ing it from being the event it should 


be. 
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Santa Fe, N.M., Sun., April 4, 1982 


rominent composers Virgil Thomson, Phil- 

lip Glass and Robbie Robertson of The 

Band and lyricists Betty Comden and Adolf 
Green will participate in the upcoming Santa Fe 
Film Festival, ‘‘Music and the Movies,'’ according 
to festival director Bill Pence. 

Kenneth Anger, Ricky Leacock, D.A. Pennybak- 
er, Andrew Davis, Les Blank, Murray Lerner and 
Ron Mann are among the leading filmmakers and 
directors who also will attend, Pence said in a re- 
cent interview. They will join film stars Gene Kelly, 
Lillian Gish and composer Miklos Rozsa, who earli- 
er announced they would attend the third annual 
film festival, April 23 to 30. 
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‘King of 


Swing’ 


dazzles droves 
of die-hard fans 


By EMILY DRABANSKI 
New Mexican Staff 

Benny Goodman, the “King of 
Swing,” was introduced amid 
cheers, whistles and rescunding 
applause at Saturday night's ce- 
lebrity salute at the Santa Fe 
Film Festival. 

Goodman, the popular clarinet- 
ist, received a five-minute stand- 
ing” as a prelude to the 
sc of clips from several 
movies in which he appeared be- 
tween 1936 and 1972. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
... thank you 


SIPA PRESS 


Although his: name was not widely known, 
was-a-lecend in the music world as the 


He became” familiar 


film, 


the Band. 
Martin Scorsese's great 
Band's farewei | 
like-*Carny." 


concert, and 
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Related stories, Page A-3 


Late Saturday, Robbie Robert- 
son, one of the creative forces be- 
hind the disbanded rock group, 
The Band, appeared before a 
large crowd attending a screen- 
ing of ‘‘The Last Waltz” at the 
Lensic Theatre. 


Robertson, upon reveiving a 
festival medallion, quipped, “‘I al- 
ways knew I'd make it to the 
Olympics sooner or later." 

A member of the audience then 
asked, ‘‘When are you going to get 
yourself a band together,’’ to 
which he jokingly replied, ‘‘Aw, 
shut up.”” 

Goodman also was presented a 

festival medallion by jazz en- 
thusiast David Chertok, who said, 
**I want to thank you for the years 
of joy and beauty you've given to 
us.”’ 
Goodman responded, ‘‘Thank 
you very much. It’s a great plea- 
sure to be here. It’s particularly 
nice because I haven't seen those 
films in 25 years." 

Referring to the final film clip, 
he asked the audience, ‘‘Did you 
know that was Doc Severinson sit- 
ting in the band?” The crowd re- 
sponded with a roar. 

The Lensic was about two- 
thirds full, not as crowded as Fri- 
day's opening night tribute to 
Gene Kelly. However, the crowd 
was quite vocal, responding with 
cheers and applause as they saw 
Goodman show his style during 
the film clips. 
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nobbie (Robert 0p) 
driving ® ind 


to a wider public thanks to 
"The Last Waltz," about the 


hen’ went on to star in fiims 


Robbie: no score 


for Scorsese 
till heavy-lidded and allur- 


ing, former Band guitarist 

Robbie Robertson resur- 
faced last month to talk about the 
rerelease of The Last Waltz and 
explain why he’s been incognito for 
the past year or so. “I’ve been very 
choosy,” said the could-be matinee 
idol. “I haven’e had to do some- 
thing, and I haven’t been in a situa- 
tion where I was forced. I’m an 
agent’s nightmare.” If all goes well, 


Robertson plans a return to the 
public arena with the release of 
Martin Scorsese’s next opus, The 
King of Comedy, which stars Rob- 
ert De Niro and Jerry Lewis. “I 
think I’m gonna do the music,” he 
said. “It’s not like a score at all; it’s 
all songs. We'll use various artists 
to sing them.” 

Robertson professed delight at 
being disconnected from the rock 
& roll machinery. “I don’t have to 
write songs now. It’s not like, ‘God, 
it’s almost album time, I gotta 
write.” But I’ve always done it, so 
I'll sit down at the piano or with a 


Robertson in California 


guitar and figure out things —al- 
most like therapy.” Though he 
maintains cordial relationships 
with the rest of the Band’s person- 
nel, Robertson admitted that he 
hasn’t seen Bob Dylan in “quite a 
while.” Would he ever consider 
coming out of rock retirement to 
produce somebody? “Not really— 
unless it was so extraordinary that I 
couldn’r resist.” Not much of that 
going around, eh? “I'd rather you 
said that,” he laughed. 


Robertson remembers bands of the 1960s 
Suffering through unglamorous battles 


Take a load off Fanny; take a load 
for free; take a load off Fanny; and 
you put the load right on me. — from 
“The Weight”’ by Robbie Robertson. 

By TOM LARSON 
For The New Mexican 

With Saturday night’s showing of 
The Band's and Martin Scorsese's 
film ‘‘The Last Waltz,"’ those lines of 
the group’s pro- =. * 
phetic song of the 


swamped by admiration and awe by 
Santa Fe Film Festival guests, Ro- 
bertson said he was nervous seeing the 
film again after three years. 

“I seem to remember things differ- 
ently than what was presented. My re- 
actions to it change too. I don’t see it 
as a just a sad statement, and | don’t 
think anyone should be surprised to be 
touched by it. it isn't one-dimensional ; 
it shouldn't be one or the other,’’ he 
said, referring to the film's juxtaposi- 
tion of the five members of The Band, 
extremely worn-out, at times cynical, 
at times almost hopeless, yet obvious- 
ly still in love with performing their 
music. 

“It was a difficult thing to do, most- 
ly in remembering all those songs of 
the guests we had at the concert.” Ro- 
bertson noted the film sounded very 
nice to him in the Lensic, and he said 
that it is nothing new to hear the audi- 
ence in the theatre applaud and be- 
come physically involved in the mu- 
sic, as if it were a live concert. “‘That's 
something that never changes; the 


- only part that's predictable.’’ 


Robertson became known in the late 
60's as a songwriter of intense origi- 
nality and highly imagistic lyrics. “I 
started writing when I was 15. In fact, 
Ronnie Hawkins, who was in the film, 
did some of the songs I'd written 
then." But, he said there came a point 
when he ventured out of the rock’n roll 
lyrical style, beyond songs as state- 
ments of love or sexual prowess. “I 
tried to write stories in the songs, to 
have characters in them and make re- 


, lationships between them. It came 
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from writing stories, it came from 
movies. I've been a movie bug ever 
since I was a kid, and that song image- 
ry has something to do with movies. 
Or it was like Uncle Remus. Remem- 
ber those! There’s somebody who 
could tell a story.”’ 


Robertson's songs with The Band 
comprise one of the largest and most 
consistently excellent bodies of work 
in all rock music. The influences and 
incoorperation of musical styles from 
Anglican church music to ragtime 
reached superlative expression in 
pieces like “‘The Weight,’ “Up on 


ing they didn’t quit playing, but just 
said goodbye to the road), he has been 
involved in a few musical projects, 
among them the film ‘‘Carny,'’ which 
he acted in, produced and wrote the 
film's source music. The dramatic 
score was provided by Hollywood 
composer Alex North, a style of writ- 
ing Robertson says ‘‘I wouldn't know 
the first thing about."’ He has pro- 
duced a record for Neil Diamond and 
wrote some music for Scorsese's 
“Raging Bull.’ Currently, he's writ- 
ing songs for the new Scorsese film, 
“King of Comedy." 

As to playing anymore, Robertson is 


“I tried to write stories in the songs, 
to have characters in them and 
make relationships between them 
It came from writing stories, it 
came from movies. I've been a 
movie bug ever since I was a kid, 
and that song imagery has some- 


thing to do with movies. Or it was 
like Uncie Remus. 
those! There's somebody who could 


tell a story.” 


Robbie Robertson 


Cripple Creek,"’ or the autobiographi- 
cal, ‘‘Rags and Bones,’’ which Robert- 
son says reflects his life and captured 
how he heard things in the imagery of 
what he'd see around him. ‘‘That song 
is exactly what it's all about."’ 

Since The Band's final concert in 
1976 (Robertson is adamant about say- 
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still interested, but not in tour! ‘sacri- 
definitely not in performing?"s, after 
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know, making a permanent’'? Sander: 
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back to what we did. In Vtwo inn- 
nothing's changed since 
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Loverboy cleans up 


Host Burton Cummings isn’t 
Johnny Carson, but he came across 
far less obnoxious than you might 
expect, especially considering some 
of the typically wretched, ultra-hip 
lines he was charged to deliver. 

And although staging was garish, 
this is what we have become 
accustomed to in awards 
presentations. If there was the odd 
embarassment, such as Francis Fox 
invoking the McKenzie Brothers in 
an overly long speech, a dream 
sequence in between a Liona Boyd 
piece where circus personnel 
cavorted onstage to a polka beat or 
even a surprisingly shaky Robbie 
Robertson stumbling through the 
final three award presentations, the 
Juno show shares these lapses with 
it's more famous counterparts. 


THE WINDSOR STAR, FRIDAY, MAY 28, 1982 


Robertson top prospect 


Brian Robertson, president of the Canadian Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences, confirms that Robbie Robertson 
(no relation) of The Band is a hot prospect to be named to 
CARAS's Hall of Fame at next year’s Junos. Nei] Young, 
honored this year, was told a year in advance. Robbie Robert- 
son presented an award this year, but Brian Robertson insists 
that no decision has yet been made. 





There are those 

who worship loneliness, 
But I'm not one of them, 
In this age of fibre glass, 
I'm searching for a gem 


— “Dirge,” Bob Dylan 


By GARY PETERSON 
Capital Times Staff Writer 


Take a memo. 

“Don't miss ‘Planet Waves’ this 
time around. It is, after all, a sec- 
ond chance.” 

It was first released in 1974 on 
Asylum Records. Dylan had label 
hopped from Columbia, signing to 
David Geffen’s then-very-hot Asy- 
lum label on a record by record 
basis. “Planet Waves,” featuring 
The Band as back-up, came out in 
the middle of the Dylan-Band tour 
of that same year to critical non- 
acclaim. 

Hearing it now, and many times 
since, one can only wonder why? 

It is a brilliant and lasting piece 
of work, one of Dylan's best LPs. 
But it was one that quickly became 
a cut-out with Dylan's almost im- 
mediate return to Columbia 
Records that same year and the 
subsequent release of the highly 
acclaimed “Blood On The Tracks.” 

So, now that Columbia has had 
Dylan for awhile again, now that 
his last several LPs haven't done 
so well, now that “Planet Waves” 
is out-of-print, Columbia has put it 
in print again. 

Say hallelujah, for this LP re- 
minds us what a potent combina- 
tion Dylan and The Band were apd 
what a strong songwriter and per- 
former Dylan can be. 

And that combination of The 
Band — Robbie Robertson, guitar, 


Che Gajette 


* MONTREAL, FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1982 


The Sergio Leone film Once Upon a Time in 
America, starring Robert de Niro, has added Rob- 
bie Robertson to the cast. Filming starts in June 
with much location shooting to take place here in 
Montreal ... 


... Two Bob Dylan records that have long 
been out of print — “Planet Waves” and “Before the Flood” — will be 
reissued sometime this summer by Columbia. The records were originally 
released by Asylum. 


The Post, Sunday, June 20, 1982 


Columbia has rere- 
leased two BOB DYLAN albums that 
were previously out of print. Planet 
Waves and Befor the Flood (a two- 
record live set recorded with THE 
BAND) were originally released on 
Asylum Records in the mid-70s. They 
are the only records he has recorded 
for a label other than Columbia ... 


Rick Danko, bass, Levon Helm, 
drums, Richard Manuel, piano and 
Garth Hudson, organ — and Dylan 
is perhaps the all-time classic cou- 
pling of rock ‘n’ roll. 

Robertson's mathematically 
perfect guitar is stunning on this 
LP. Hudson's ethereal organ — 
must have come from all those 
years of playing for funeral ser- 
vices in his father’s funeral home 
— steals the show whenever it en- 
ters in. And, the rest of these guys 
aren't sleepers either. The Band, a 
Canadian group, has/had one of 
the deepest grasps of the North 
American folk/soul ever, one 
equal to Dylan's. And that’s one 
reason why this particular combi- 
nation is so staggering. 

On tour in 1974, and on the 
subsequent Asylum LP, “Before 
The Flood" (now out-of-print), 
they worked together amazingly 
well. Dylan literally attacked most 
of his older songs, reconstructing 
them with a powerful vengeance, 
while the band kept up. 

But, “Planet Waves” was new 
then, coming after “New Morning” 
and “Nashville Skyline,” fairly 
lightweight efforts, and took us by 
surprise — and even went right by 
some of us. 

No more. 

The opener, “On A Night Like 
This,” is one of Dylan's happy love 
songs, along the likes of “New 
Morning” or “I'll Be Your Baby To- 
night.” They're so smooth and ef- 
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O THE VILLAGE RECORDER (Los Angeles) has expanded into television audio post-production and motion-picture scoring. In the film 
area, The Village has installed Studer and other synchronizers, which lock together video and audio recorders for scoring sessions. 
Charles Bernstein scored a 20th Century Fox film, The Entity, at The Village, with a synthesist and a 30- piece string section playing while 
the musicians viewed the action on video tape synchronized with the 24-track recorder. Robbie Robertson, late of The Band, is scheduled 
to record the score of Martin Scorsese’s The King of Comedy in the studio. In video, The Village has linked with Canyon Recorders, a 
video post-production house owned by Ed Lever. The Village has leased its Studio C to Canyon on a long-term basis for the syndicated 
television series, Jack Smith’s You Asked For It. “The unique aspect of this project,” says Village studio manager Joel Fein, “is that we have 
installed five high-quality ‘phone lines which link us to Editel, a post video facility located 12 miles from us in Hollywood. Editel is putting 
together the SMPTE completed half-hour programs.” 1616 Butler Avenue, West Los Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 478-8227. 
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fortless, delivered with such easy 
abandonment, that they can go by 
unappreciated. 

“Going, Gone, Gone,” a slower, 
dirge-like number (in balance per- 
haps with the “Dirge” on Side 
Two) features a glimpse of Robert- 
son's mathematical guitar playing. 

“Tough Mama” introduces 
Dylan's machine gun, staccato 
singing and harmonica playing. He 
literally spits out the words while 
Hudson's organ lopes along behind 
him in counterpoint 

“Hazel” is a love song of sorts, 
and “Something There Is About 
You” is a love song period: 

Something there is about you, 

That strikes a match in me. 

Is it the way your body moves, 

Or is it the way 

your hair blows free, 

Or is it because you remind me. 

Of something that used to be 

Something that's crossed over, 

From another century... 


On “Something,” Dylan gets 
(rarely) autobiographical talking 
about the “hills of old Duluth,” as 
he also does on the 1974 (Asylum) 
issue of the LP, in liner notes 
deleted from the Columbia reissue. 

Dylan is from Hibbing, Minn. 
His late father was an appliance 
salesman, his mother, a dime store 
clerk. He was just a typical Mid- 
western kid 

Side One's “Forever Young’ is 
delivered simply, slowly, deliber- 
ately. But Side Two's version of 
“Forever Young” rocks out. This 
proves the old Dylan adage that a 
recording is merely one perform- 
ance of a piece frozen on tape for 
eternity. 

“Dirge” is a “Dirge,” a deep and 


‘Planet Waves’ good even second time 


thoughtful one. “You Angel You" 
is a great sleeper of a song covered 
by Manfred Mann 

“Never Say Goodbye” could also 
slide right by, but don't let it. For 
one thing, if the notation “Cast- 
Iron Songs & Torch Ballads” on 
Dylan's cover painting seems mys- 
terious, a clue or two is found 
herein: 

. because my dreams are made 

of iron and steel, 

with a big bouquet 

of roses hanging down, 

from the window 

to the ground. . 


“Wedding Song” is just guitar 
and Mr. D, with “the buttons on 
his coat occasionally striking the 
strings.” . 

What a song this is. If you're ex- 
pecting schmaltz forget it. This is 
hardcore, down to the guts stuff: 

It's never been my duty 

to remake the world at large. 

It's never been my intention to 

sound the battle charge. . 

The whole LP is the best blend 
of band and front man ever. 
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ORANGE COUNTY POP BEAT 


SHUTOUTS: A HANDFUL OF STARS 


By RANDY LEWIS 


hen the audience arrived at Irvine Meadows 

Amphitheatre for the Charlie Daniels Band 

concert last month, most probably didn't know 
what to expect from the opening act, the Shutouts, 

But then, who could know what to expect from a 
group based around Garth Hudson, former member of 
the Band, one of America's most respected rock groups, 
renowned steel guitarist Sneaky Pete Kleinow and 
revered guitarist Thumbs Carlile? 

By the time the group finished its performance, how- 
ever, Charlie Daniels’ fans weren't the only ones who 
had warmed up to the octet’s blend of rock, country, 
blues, folk and western swing musical styles. 

Daniels himself asked to meet the band, Carilile said 
Wednesday, sitting in a booth at the Palomino Club in 
North Hollywood. The colorful, exceptionally humble 
Carllile said that even though he had met Daniels 
briefly three years before, he didn’t think Daniels would 
remember him backstage at Irvine Meadows. 

“Charlie said, ‘Remember you?’ Hell, I've followed 
your career for years. You're a giant,’ " Carlille, 51, 
related. “I'm still dumbfounded when two or three peo- 
ple come up to me and know me. I just say thanks and 
then go home, make myself a cheese and bologna sand- 
wich and go to bed.” 

In addition to its “celebrity” members, the Shutouts, 
which will be at the Golden Bear in Huntington Beach 
Wednesday, consists of Greg Humphrey, group leader 
and bass player; Bob Regan, singer and guitarist; Rosa- 
lie North, singer and guitarist; Dave Fraser, 
keyboardist; and Mark Cohen, drummer. Regan, North 
and Fraser also write most of the original material the 
band performs. 

“One purpose of having the band is to help Thumbs 
get the recognition he deserves,” North said. “He's one 
of the few geniuses left,” Humphrey added. “Nobody 
can play like Thumbs.” 

Carlille’s nickname comes from the unusual way he 
plays guitar: He lays it flat in his lap and makes chords 
by pressing the strings the way a pianist plays the 
piano. His unorthodox style allows him to produce 
chords that would be impossible for other guitarists. 

The size of the group and the diverse backgrounds of 
its members cause some interesting problems for the 
Shutouts. 

“It's a challenge getting the right material,” said 
Kleinow, who spends most of his time in his Burbank 
special effects studio, working on everything from 
science-fiction films to television commercials. 

“It's not like Steely Dan, where you have one guy 
who does most of the singing and writing,” Kleinow 
said. “Everybody does something. But it’s a great band 
to listen to if you want to hear hot licks and good musi- 
cianship.” 

Like Kleinow, Garth Hudson is involved in a number 
of projects besides the Shutouts, ranging from perform- 
ing in a new wave band to helping former Band member 
Robbie Robertson score the music for Martin Scorcese’s 
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Thumbs up is trademark of Thumbs Carllile, lead 
guitarist of the Shutouts band, which will appear at 
the Golden Bear, Huntington Beach, on Wednesday. 


forthcoming film, “The King of Comedy.” 

At this point, most of the Shutouts’ members view the 
band as a temporary venture, but there is a possibility 
the group may make a record. 

“Each person (in the group) has an individual tal- 
ent,” Carllile said. “I'd like for this band to do more 
things if it can stay together. But I have an idea the 
band is so damn strong, a lot of people are afraid to have 
us open for them.” 

Because the band members have been used to sup- 
porting other musicains in the past, the spotlight is 
shared equally when they are together as the Shutouts. 

“There are no ‘side men’ in this band,” North said. 
“Everybody is a star.” 

LIVE ACTION: Tickets go on sale Tuesday for Jef- 
ferson Starship’s Oct. 9 concert at Irvine Meadows 
Amphitheatre . . . Ex-Eagles member Randy Meisner 
will be at the Golden Bear Sept. 17-18. Junior Walker & 
the Allstars will perform at the Huntington Beach club 
Sept. 23,and Allan Holdsworth'sI.0.U. returns Sept. 25. 


CALAMITY'S, 3901 Pacific Coast Highway, 
Torrance. Call 378-8358. This place, a former 
Latitude 20, still retains the open airy Hawauan 
atmosphere, with a nice separate level for din- 
ing. Menu includes steak, ribs, catfish (!) and 


the usual burgers and side orders, and prices 


25-55, are stil into the dance fad. You're also 
likely to hear Ronstadt and The Eagles on DJ 
nights. A plus ts that you can see the stage 
from almost everywhere. Management plans to 
bring in name acts soon, and if you want to be 
an Urban Cowperson, you can do it in style 


is The Shutouts. Their floating personne! in 
cluded keyboardist Garth Hudson and drummer 


Humphrey was indicating a shift in sound from 
country to. R&Birock. If Garth's there, you'll 
probably hear some old Band favorites 
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something called “Lubbock Chicken” as well as 


are moderate. We noted that the clientele, ages 


here. The current house band, Tues.-Sat. nights, 


Dallas Taylor the last we heard, and leader Greg 
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Lancaster, Pa., Thursday, March 25 , 1982 


Listening to ‘The Call" (Mercury/ 
PolyGram), one imagines that this is 
what the Doors would sound like if 
they were just beginning a career 
now 


The main reason for that is the 
voice of Michael Been, who has a 
chesty, operatic bellow reminiscent of 
Jim Morrison that works well with the 
big production music he writes. 

Ben's oratorical singing treads a 
thin line between the dramatic and the 
pretentious, but he manages to pull it 
off. This is probably what Meat Loaf 
wished he sounded like. = 

As an indication that this is no fly- 
by-night outfit, it should be noted that 
the LP features guest musician Garth 
Hudson playing piano, synthesizer and 
saxophone Page tae Hudson, key- 
boardman for Band, provides 
some excellent background touches 
here. 

Been’s songwriting draws from 
several sources, including ska, sea 
chantys and rock 'n’ roll. The ska 
song, “Who's That Man,” is a toe- 
tapper and “Bandits” is full-tilt rock. 

But the band's rhythm section, 
Been's voice and Hudson’s synth work 
come together best on ‘‘There’s a 
Heart Here,”’ an infectious rock an- 
them that is all too short. 

“The Call’ is a good, but not 
great, debut. The second side drags 
somewhat. But the band has a sound 
and a direction that promises much 
for the future. 


Philadelphia Daily News 

Tuesday, March 16, 1982 

A jaundiced view of the times combines with 

a throbbing, chilling sound in The Call (Mer- 
cury), the best new hard rock band I've come 
upon in 1982. Lead singer Michael Been is a 
killer, totally commanding — a cross between 
Talking Head's lead singer David Bryne (in 
cynical attitude) and Meatloaf (in wind pow- 
er.) Guest artist Garth Hudson — formerly the 
keyboard player with The Band — lends a 
heavy, ominous organ sound, a la The Doors. 
The Call's song “Waiting for the End” makes 
the Doors comparison even more obvious. 








Garth Hudson & Thumbs Carllile at Calamity’s. 
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SIDE ONE 

YOU CAN'T WIN "EM ALL 
LUCRECIA 

EVEN A FOOL WOULD LET GO 
VE GOT A BET WITH MYSELE 


MONEY 


SIDE TWO 
GET OUT YOUR BIG ROLL DADDY 
WILLIE AND THE HAND JIVE 


THE GOT SONG 
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A Muscie Shoals Sound Production 
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1. You Can’t Win Them All 3.10 


(Andy Bown/Tony Chapman) EMI Music Publishing Ltd. 


2. Lucrecia 3.33 
(Richard Supa) Colgems — EMI Music Inc. 


3. Even A Fool Would Let Go 3.27 


(Tom Snow/Kerry Chater) Warner Chappell Music Ltd. 


4. I’ve Got A Bet With Myself 3.56 


(David Elliott) BMG Music Publishing Ltd. 


5. Money (Money Cues) 2.44 
(Melvyn Lenard Gordon) Gordon Music Co Inc 


6. Get Out Your Big Roll Daddy 3.39 


(Troy Seals/Roger Chapman) Rondor Music (Ldn) Ltd/Chappell Music Ltd/Two Sons Music 


7. Willie And The Hand Jive 3.00 


(Johnny Otis) MCA Music Ltd. 


8. The Got Song 3.18 
(Tommy Talton) BMG Music Publishing Ltd. 


9. Give A Little Bit 3.14 
(Tommy Talton) BMG Music Publishing Ltd. 


10. God Bless ‘Em All 3.40 
(Mickey Buckins) BMG Music Publishing Ltd. 
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Produced by Jimmy Johnson & Barry Beckett — A Muscle Shoals Sound Production 


Recorded and mixed at Muscle Shoals Sound Studios, Inc,. Sheffield, Alabama, Summer and Fall 1981. 
Engineers: (Tracking and Overdubs) Gregg Hamm, Steve Melton, Mary Beth McLemore, Pete Greene; 
(Mixing) Steve Melton, Gregg Hamm, Pete Greene, Jimmy Johnson. 

Production Assistants: George Lair & Dick Cooper. 

Direction & Personal Management: Harold “The Colonel” Kudlets, 


Sigel a 


¥ - Get Out Your 
Big Roll Daddy - Willie And The 
Hand Jive - The Got Song - Give 
A Little Bit - God Biess ‘Em All - 
Summertime Blues 
LP: 14064-86506 
MC: 14 264.86506 
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Single released in the Netherlands. 


DE STEM VAN ZATERDAG 24 JULI 1982 


Levon Helm 


LEVON HELM drumde 
ooit in de nu al legendari- 
sche formatie The Band en 
voor zijn vierde, naar zich- 
zelf genoemde elpee, toog 
hij ook naar de Muscle 
Shoals-studios. 

‘Levon Helm’ is een 
plaat waarop Helm louter 
andermans werk ten geho- 
re brengt in een muzikaal 
decor dat zich beweegt 
tussen rhythm and blues 


en country. ‘Money’, ‘Wil- 
lie and the hand jive’ en 
‘Summertime blues’ zijn 
de bekendsté nummers in 


‘dit geheel, ‘dat oerdegelijk 


in elkaar steekt en dat als 
enige nadeel heeft dat het 
niet persoonlijk klinkt. 
‘Levon Helm’ is echter 
wel een opgewekte plaat, 
smaakvol gemaakt en met 
een hoeveelheid swing, die 
aan de sterk ondergewaar- 
deerde Band-elpee ‘Moon- 
dog matinee’ herinnert. 


Drums & Percussion: Mickey Buckins, Owen Hale, Roger Hawkins, Levon Helm. 
Bass: David Hood. 

Guitars: Duncan Cameron, Pete Carr, Earl Cate, Jimmy Johnson, Wayne Perkins. 
Mandolin: Levon Helm. 

Keyboards: Barry Beckett, Ernie Cate, Steve Nathan. 

Clarinet: Jimmy “Doc” Simpson. 

Baritone Sax: Ronnie Eades. 

Tenor Sax: Robert Harwell, Harvey Thompson. 

Trombone: Charles Rose. 

Trumpet: Ben Cauley, Harrison Calloway. 

Vocalists: Ava Aldridge, Bonnie Bramlett, Robert Byrne, Terry Cagle, Ron Eoff, Levon Helm, 
Lenny LeBlanc, Mac McAnally, Will McFarlane, Wayne Perkins, Russell Smith, Richie Supa. 


Harrison Calloway, Ben Cauley, Ronnie Eades, Charles Rose & Harvey Thompson courtesy of Monument Records 
Corporation. Bonnie Bramlett, Lenny LeBlanc & Russell Smith courtesy of MSS Records. Roger Hawkins’ drums 
courtesy of Pearl Drums. 


Special Thanks: Phyliss Barashick, Michael Barnett, Elaine Brewer, Carol Buckins, Sylvia Burns, Diane Butler, 
Harper Dance, Bruce Garfield, Bob Kinne, Bob Krusen, Rupert Perry, William Riz, Lynn Shults, Dennis White, Bunny 
Wright, Don Zimmerman. 


Also Special Thanks to: Richie Rowles, Dennis W. Dodd, Mr & Mrs Ray Johnson, Paul & Mary Berry, Mike Bagley, 
Cindy Holmes, Linda Helm Mhoon, Scarlette Cameron, George Paul Eldridge, D.T. Faircloth, Linda Hawkins, John 
Mhoon, Michael Chinich, Diane Beckett, Tommy “Porkchop” Markham, Ritchie Albright, Betsy Johnson, Agnes 
Wilson, Southland, Bonnie Garner, Diane Felter, Jan Hood, Ralph & Modena Cagle, Mel & Marsha Eisen, Wheeler & 
Theresa Helm, Pat Johnson, Billy & Joyce Barber, Fred & Anna Carter, David Howell, Randy Herlocker, Ron Cypert, 
Joe Forno, Jr. 


And my wife Sandy, daughter Amy, Diamond & Nell, Lawrence & Naomi, Pauline Kudlets, 
and those beloved ones who have been in it for the long march. 


Original art direction: Roy Kohara 
Photography: Chris Callis 
Design: Phil Shima 


Cash Box/February 27, 1982 ‘ a 
Vocalist/percussionist 


Levon Helm has just signed an exclusive recording agreement with Capitol/Muscle 
Shoals Sound Records and is set to release his self-titled debut LP for that label on 
March 8, Helm, who lives in Woodstock, N.Y., was previously associated with Capitol as 
a vocalist/drummer/mandolin player with The Band, releasing nine studio albums and 
two compilation discs on the label during a decade-long run. On his new record, Helm is 
joined by Bonnie Bramlett and Russell Smith on vocals, with crack producers Barry 
Beckett and Jimmy Johnson twirling the knobs. Scheduled cuts on the rock/blues 
album include covers of “Money” and “Willie And The Hand Jive. 


% 


MARCH 27, 1982, BILLBOARD 


LEVON HELM, Capitol/Muscle Shoals Sound $T12201. Pro 
duced by Jimmy Johnson, Barry Beckett. For his third solo 
outing, the former Band drummer moves from Nashville to 
Muscle Shoals, yet that decision yields mixed results—while 
undoubtedly Helm’s most commercial work as leader, its 
slickness obscures some of his downhome charm as well. 
Still, solid songs and Helm’s affable delivery edge out over 
the gloss. Best cuts: “I've Got A Bet With Myself,” “Get Out 
Your Big Roll Daddy,” “The Got Song.” 


/, 1982, BILLBOARD 


RE&R/Friday, June 25, 1982 


Capitol/MSS artists Russell Smith and Levon Halm played the Roxy in LA, together along with the Muscle 
Shoals All Stars. Pictured (/-r, rear) are Capitol’s Ray Tusken, label VP's Bob Young and Dan Davis, and MSS Presi- 
dent Michael Barnett (tr, front) Capitol VP Walter Lee, Haim, Capitol Records Group President Don Zimmerman, 
and Smith. 





Members will receive Quorterly newsletters for ONE YEAR, listing concert dates, information on TV and movie appearances and future recording information. 
The package will olso include a picture of Levon and his biography. Membership is $6.00 per yeor, U.S. Funds. This offer is limited to U.S. and Canada. Outside 
US. and Canada, please write to oddress below for Membership fee. 


MAIL MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND DUES TO: 


LEVON HELM ORGANIZATION 


P.O. Box 944 


YES, | wont fo join the LEVON HELM ORGANIZATION. Here is my check or money order for the $6.00 membership dues. 


NAME: 


Back in those days before “The 
Great White North” — even before 
we here got used to watching hockey 
players attempt to talk on television 
— there was a perfectly wonderful 
rock 'n roll band from Canada. 

It was called The Band and even 
Bob Dylan liked it. And sitting in the 
back was the lone American, a drum- 
mer named Levon Helm from Arkan- 
sas. He provided much of the bite and 
the passion of songs like “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down,” an 
event that was probably overlooked 
in Manitoba. 

At any rate, The Band dis-Banded 
in 1976 and we've seen precious little 
of its members since. Except Levon 
Helm, whose third solo album, “Le- 
von Helm” (Capitol/Muscle Shoals 
Sound) has just been released. 

Helm has in the interim done a lot 
of things. He played Loretta Lynn's 
father in “Coal Miner’s Daughter” 
and will appear in the movie of Tom 
Wolfe's “The Right Stuff.” His two 
previous albums have had their 
moments, but somehow lacked the 
irresistible drive The Band had. 

The new one’s something else 
again. 

It's clear listening to Helm here 
just how The Band was once called 
the kind of band that might have 
warmed up a crowd for Abraham 
Lincoln if anyone could have found 
an electrical outlet for the amplifi- 
ers. He ranges confidently through 
the blues with a solid country accent, 
thus combining the two (and only) 
major strains in American popular 
music. : 

The songs here, on balance, aren't 
the great originals The Band seemed 
to turn up for every album. Matter of 
fact, the best ones are old songs like 
“Money” or “Willie and the Hand 
Jive.” on which Johnny Otis man- 
aged to take the standard Bo Diddley 
riff to new heights. 

Helm's voice has a kind of quiet 
authority. Combined with the insis- 


cluding Helm himself), the net effect 
is an irresistible combination that 
gets people dancing in their chairs. 
(Some of us, it must. be pointed out, 
are very good at conserving energy.) 
This is the album_that we fans of 
The Band have been waiting for. 
Heim has éusrounded: himactt 
fine people here. His backup sin, 
include Mac McAnally, Bonnie 


Port Arthur News Sunday, April 25, 1982 


Levon Helm, formerly of the Band, will continue 
the movie career he started so brilliantly in Coal 
Miner's Daughter. He's signed to play a test pilot in 
the filmization of Tom Wolfe’s The Right Stuff, the 
story of the first astronauts. Helm’s currently on tour 
in support of his new album on Capitol Records, 
which features backup from the Muscle Shoals Horns 
and Russell Smith, formerly of the Amazing Rhythm 


STEREO REVIEW NOVEMBER 1982 


LEVON HELM. Levon Helm (vocals, 
drums, mandolin); vocal and instrumental 
accompaniment. You Can't Win 'Em All; 
Lucrecia; Even a Fool Would Let Go; Mon- 
ey; The Got Song; Give a Little Bit; and 
four others. Capito. ST-12201 $8.98, © 
4XT-12201 $8.98, © 8XT-12201 $8.98. 


Performance: Good 
Recording: Very good 


My impression is that Levon Helm works a 
little too hard at having a good time here, 
although, as albums go, it’s worth a listen. 
Helm's solo albums strike me as a search 
for an environment that suits him as well as 
the Band did, and it’s hard to match some- 
thing that nearly ideal. He doesn’t have the 
kind of voice that can be gentle with a song, 
so now he has to deal mostly with songs that 
like to be manhandled. In the Band some- 
one else, someone with a more delicate 
touch, could take on such things as Tears of 
Rage while Helm became famous for sing- 
ing The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down 
like nobody else could. 

On this release Helm uses a more or less 
standard rock-band sound most of the time, 
and the rock-oriented songs are better than 
average, though only Lucrecia stands out. 
It's not a bad sound at all, but I found that 
the extra air in The Got Song, a leisurely 
novelty number propelled by acoustic gui- 
tars and a clarinet, came as a blessed relief 
in the middle of side two. I kind of like most 
of this album, but it does bother me, the 
way it keeps reminding me that hard work 
is a poor substitute for inspiration. N.C. 


EDMONTON JOURNAL, Thursday, April |, i982 


Levon Helm 
Levon Helm Capitol 


After witnessing last year's 
wonderful Levon Helm concert at the 
Riv Rock Room, where one felt 
privileged to hear the man in a smal! 
club setting, | was ready to see the 
veteran back in lights. 

Well, it sho’ ain't gonna happen 
with this turkey, recorded without 
the Cate Brothers band, who 
contributed most of the original 
material in last summer's Helm 
shows. 

Admitting the vet's pipes are sull 
in perfect shape, do we really need 
remakes (that add nothing new) of 
Money or Willie and the Hand Jive? 
The rest of the chosen material 1s 
also weak, and one wonders what 
Levon was thinking about by 
including some of these clunkers. 
Another forgettable album from an 
unforgettable performer, sad to say 

Reviewed by Alan Kellogg 


Once a member of the legendary group The Band, 
now a Solo artist with a stunning new album. 


featuring “You Can't Win ‘em All,"’ “Get Out Your 
Big Roll Daddy,’ “Money’’ and “Willie and the 
Hand Jive.’ 


A Muscle Shoals 


/ l= VOl" 
HEEL /7 


Levon Helm 
Capitol 
kkk 


EVON HELM’S VOICE 
is so distinctive—etched into 
memory as the Band's instru- 
ment for such songs as “The 
Weight” and “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down”—that his 
first two solo records, both heavily 
R&B-flavored, seemed irrelevant. 
The man who helped found the 
Band seemed to be settling for 
boogie exercises. Then, around the 
time he portrayed Loretta Lynn’s 
coal-miner father in the movies, 
the more countrified and thought- 
ful American Son came along. For 
his fourth solo effort, Helm has 
linked up with the earthy rockers 
of Muscle Shoals, and he seems to 
be finding his way back to the kind 
of lyrics — tales of hookers, high 
rollers and good losers — that 
achieve a natural, homespun 
worldliness when his twanging 
baritone grabs hold of them. 
Such numbers as Richard 
Supa’s “Lucrecia” and Troy Seals 
and Roger Chapman’s “Get Out 
Your Big Roll Daddy” sound, at 
first, like ersatz Band songs. But 
that’s mainly because they’re shot 
through with wit, optimism and 
fluent hillbilly rock. This is a classy 
collection, and a big stride forward 
for Levon Helm—FreD SCHRUERS 


THE CALGARY HERALD TV TIMES — 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1982 


10:40 


New Music Guests: The 


Police, lron Maiden, Levon Helm, 


Chris Spedding, 
Angel City. 


The Vapors, 





The — TGIF, Friday, January 8, 1982, 


Levon Helm juggles music, movie careers 


When Levon Helm begins his two-night stint at Faces 
tonight with The Cate Brothers, Toronto film producer 
Michael Leibovitz will be following him around taking 
notes on his day-to-day habits 


Helm, speaking from his rural refuge in Woodstock, 
N.Y., Wednesday, insisted that his lifestyle was not all 
that unusual. Still, the manager of the ex-drummer of 
The Band issued strict orders not to disturb Helm be- 
fore 4:30 p.m. so the musician could get his sleep. He 
added that Helm would not be getting up so early once 
his Canadian tour began. Then it would be 7 p.m. be- 
fore he'd rise and shine 


The film producer will be armed with a script which, 
in the words of Helm, is about “the sly side of everyday 
life from a musician’s point of view and how it all adds 
up.” If there are enough similarities between Helm and 
the character in the story, he will be playing the role 
Judging from the notorious tales of outlaw rock life 
associated with The Band, the Arkansas drummer might 
not be unfamiliar with the scenario 


Nor is Helm any stranger to the movie business. Fol- 
lowing the demise of The Band he has juggled both an 
acting and music career. It began with The Last Waltz, 
The Band's farewell film which succeeded in making a 
rock documentary more than mere amusement to its 
fans. Helm then went on to defy the reputation of mu- 
sicians as hack actors with an outstanding performance 
as the father of country singer Loretta Lynn in Coal 
Miner's Daughter. 


The duality of Helm’s creative activities has not pro- 
duced a schizophrenic career. He constantly draws par- 
allels between movie and musicmaking and chanels his 
experience from each into the other. His decision to sit 
back and let the producer run the show during the re- 
cording of his forthcoming album was prompted by his 


LEVON HELM 


and the Cate Brothers 


NICHIS OUT 


Even irshkhine 


involvement in the smooth running operation on the set 
of Coal Miner's Daughter, where one person issued the 
orders 


“This ts the way it’s done in the movies,” said Helm 
“| treat the (record) producer like the (film) director 
With recordings there are usually too many cooks in the 
kitchen. And too many good ideas. Somebody's got to 
shut up and let one person do the job.” 


With both the Muscle Shoals horn and rhythm sec- 
tion plus The Cate Brothers band playing on the record- 
ing, a bit of artistic dictatorship likely made the process 
less painful than the democracy of compromise. 


Helm is never fearful of trying out new tactics and 
new players. This is his fourth solo outing, with each 
moving around the various vantage points within the R 
& B and southern rock that form his musical founda- 
tions. But the creative restlessness hints at a certain 
amount of groping for the right sound, 


The 40-year-old musician openly admits that he 
hasn't yet come up with an album that he’s totally satis- 
fied with, but Helm is a mild-mannered musician who is 
often overly modest about his talénts an attibute 
that is highly unusual in the music business, 


“To be honest with you, I haven't cut a record on my 


own that is packed with hits and perfect ideas, “ he said 
in a calm down-home drawl. “Yeah, I’ve got my sights 
on it. | don't worry about it too much though. I figure 
I'm lucky to have a good job. | just take it all as it 
comes and go with it.” | 


Helm has the onus of being partly expected to live up 
to the legendary standards of The Band. There is an in- 
voluntary tendency to make comparisons despite Helm’s 
efforts to be taken on his own merits. “*It bothers me to 
the extent that I can’t better it (The Band) or come 
close to it yet. It’s one man’s muscle so to speak. Be- 
lore, | was with friends and partners and we were all 
throwing ideas into the hat. 


“My only regret is that | haven't been able to touch 
as many people as | want, but I’m still working at it.” 


Helm has just finished another movie. Misdeal, which 
was shot in Spain. “I play the average country bump- 
kin, he says, accepting the fate of the ways of the film 


industry that largely offers him roles requiring a south- 
ern accent 


[he drummer is keen to continue his acting career, 
but vows to never give up music which he considers his 
first love. “I would never want to not be playing mus- 
ic,” said Helm with a touch of sobriety. “There's noth- 
ing better than getting up to play and seeing people 
dance and tap their feet. That's the whole tickle right 
there, It’s medicine to some degree.” 
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Their only Montreal a N HEL this winter 


LEVO 


Formerly of 
“The Band" 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13th 
Two Shows: 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 

Pollack Concert Hall — 555 e West 
General Admission: $6.00 — Available at all TICKETRON 
outlets and both Sadie's locations on the McGill campus 

info: 392-8925/26 or 392-8224/25. 
Presented by the McGill Program Board 


HELM 


Star of 
“Coal Miner's Daughter” 


:| DOORS OPEN 8 P.M. 


1201S.CONGRESS 445-2685 
TONITE! 


LEVON HELM & RUSSELL SMITH 


W/THE MUSCLE SHOALS ALL-STARS 
FEATURING: 


LEVON HELM - DRUMMER AND LEAD SINGER FOR 
THE BAND; DREW RAVE REVIEWS AS LORETTA 
LYNN'S FATHER IN COAL MINER'S DAUGHTER, AND 
WILL CO-STAR IN NEW TOM WOLFE FILM THE RIGHT 


STUFF. HIS NEW ALBUM, LEVON HELM, IS AVAILABLE | 3 


ON CAPITOL RECORDS. 


: RUSSELL SMITH - LEAD SINGER, GUITARIST AND 
:| SONGWRITER FOR THE AMAZING RHYTHM ACES. HIS 


NEW ALBUM, RUSSELL SMITH, IS AVAILABLE ON 


| CAPITOL RECORDS. 


TONITE’S SHOW WILL FEATURE TWO DRUMMERS, 
LEVON HELM AND MILTON SLEDGE; TWO GUITRISTS, 
RUSSEL SMITH AND DUNCAN CAMERON (GLEN 
FREY AND LOU ANN BARTON SESSIONS): TWO 
KEYBOARD PLAYERS, JAMES HOOKER AND RANDY 
BRAMBLETT (SEA LEVEL): WITH MIKE CHAPMAN ON 
BASS, 


NO ADVANCE SALES 


$6.00 ADMISSION E 


Daniel defies Hannah to 
save freeloading ele 


Guest star Levon Helm 
"Coal Miner's Daughter") 


NEW 
7PM Piso. 


Mel's mom flips = 
the wrong 
Alice set Might? aw 


my Guest star Martha Raye. 


+8 
—Wcaw S. 


; Sexy, outrageous 
fun! Can mate =? 
Becks take a 
~ job and love itt | 
BY. (FILTHY RICH) 8: 30 


a 


aed can SLT) 
escape a 
madman's trap? 


Starring TV's sexiest private eyes— 
Tim Matheson and Catherine Hicks. 
Also starring Barbara Barrie. 


‘Seven Brides’ Show 
For Entire Family 


"This is a series, in short, 
which has achieved the 
hallmark of “The Waltons” 
without everyone in the 
family saying their cheery 
goodnights as a trademark. 

In another episode, a leg- 
end comes to the area — he 
is a country songwriter- 
singer (played with great 
believability by Levon 
Helm, once of The Band) 
who is an awful lush. One 
of the Seven Brothers, who 
idolizes the guy, helps 
straighten him out. The 
writing and the acting 
were particularly strong in 
this one, and there is a re- 
ality here, a hard texture, 
that was compelling. 


Vincennes Sun Commercial Sunday, Nov. 7, 1982 


Wednesday highlights 


8-9 P.M. CBS — SEVEN BRIDES FOR 
SEVEN BROTHERS: Daniel befriends 
Stormy Weathers (guest star Levon Helm), 
an alcoholic former country-music star 
whom he idolizes, but Stormy’s presence 
creates a bitter conflict within the family. 








ENTERTAINMEN 





Che Gajette 
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Why play places like Magog? ‘It’s my job,’ says Band’s former drummer 


Superstar Levon Helm | 
rocking in the boonies 





By JOHN GRIFFIN 
Gazette Pop Music Critic 
The Arkansas drawl floats 
through the bitter-cold Janu- 
ary air like some soothing 
southern breeze re-routed to 
the North Pole. 

Levon Helm’s mysterious 
winter migration has begun. 

At a time of year when 
hordes of Quebecers are des- 
erting the drifts for a piece of 
Florida sunshine, Helm — 
southern gentleman, singer 
and drummer for the late la- 
mented Band, nascent film 
star and archetypal rock 'n’ 
roller — is beating a path 
through the snow to hotels, 
clubs and concert halls around 
the province. 


Audition with Hawk 


“I can’t exactly explain why 
I love to play here’, Helm was 
saying recently as he and his 
excellent band, the Cate 
Brothers, prepared for two 
shows at McGill University’s 
Pollack Hall tonight. 

“But I really do feel there's 
an affinity between Canada 
and the deep south.” 

If anyone is in a position to 
understand the links between 
the frozen north and the mag- 
nolia-sweet south, it’s Levon 
Helm. 

The year was 1959, and the 
whip-thin, soft-spoken Arkan- 
san had just arrived in Toronto 
for an audition with the leg- 
endary rocker Rompin’ Ron- 
nie Hawkins, who was in the 
process of putting himself to- 
gether a back-up band. 

Helm passed the audition, 
and spent the next six years 
anchoring a band that Haw- 
kins had aptly christened the 
Hawks as they played count- 
less one-night stands in every 
honky-tonk, roadhouse and 
redneck bar on the continent. 

That training, gruelling 
though it was, provided the 
Hawks with a musical educa- 
tion in blues and rockabilly 
that soon eclipsed that of their 
erstwhile boss. 

The Hawks’ reputation 
came to the attention of Bob 


Dylan, and they left Hawkins 
to spend the mid-1960s back- 
ing the enigmatic singer-song- 
writer during what many con- 
sider to have been his most 
brilliant creative period, 


The Dylan association led to 
a recording contract, the 
Hawks became The Band, and 
a 1968 group album, Music 
From Big Pink (named after 
The Band's home in Wood- 
stock, New York), came to de- 
fine an entire decade for many 
North Americans. 


The accolades that followed 
were those reserved for rock 
‘n’ roll royalty. 

The Band — Helm and Ca- 
nadians Robbie Robertson, 
Rick Danko, Richard Manuel 
and Garth Hudson — were 
feted as the group to have fi- 
nally put “the American Expe- 
rience” to music in an ageless, 
soulful synthesis of folk, coun- 
try, and rock that evoked lyri- 
cal images of an earlier, more 
honest and less complex time. 

Giant concerts followed 
(Woodstock, Watkins Glen and 
the Isle of Wight festivals 
combined drew an estimated 
1.5 million to hear the group) 
and, by the time The Band 
sounded the last waltz in 1976, 
its members were among the 
most celebrated musicans in 
the western world. 


Since then, Helm has consol- 
idated his position with strong 
solo recordings, and his film 
debut as singer Loretta Lynn's 
father in 1980's Coa/ Miner's 
Daughter drew rave reviews 


It's that massive reputation 
that continues to baffle Que- 
bec audiences as Helm wends 
his way through throbbing 
urban centres like Morin 
Heights and Magog 

Why, they ask themselves, 
would a star like Levon Helm, 
a man who's had the world in 
the watch pocket of his faded 
blue jeans, want to play for 
us? 

The answer, in keeping with 
Helm’'s modest, salt-of-the- 
earth personality, is simple. 


‘Music is the only thing I 
know how to do,” Helm under- 
states. “It's my job. I'm a mu- 
sician and I enjoy my work, I 
love performing and as long as 
the people are amiable, that’s 
the way it’s going to stay.” 

Brave words, and certainly 
not the first time they've been 
uttered by a star trying to 
reach back for his roots. 

But in Helm’s mouth they 
have the ring of authenticity, 
and crowds in small towns 
around the province know 
them to be true. 

For Helm, in a possible 
throwback to the back-to-the- 
land philosophy The Band 
helped nurture in the late 
1960s, thrives on the sweaty, 
intimate, elbow-to-elbow club 
shows that most rockers of his 
calibre have abandoned for 
the dubious glories of arena 
rock 


incendiary set 


That attitude fostered a per- 
formance in Magog a year ago 
in sub-Arctic conditions that 
Eastern Townships’ home- 
steaders, workers and stu- 
dents still recall as the most 
exciting in recent memory. 

It manifested itself at the 
Maples Inn in Pointe Claire 
late last January, when the in- 
cendiary set played by Helm 
and fellow southerners the 
Cate Brothers nearly set the 
venerable wood-frame struc- 
ture on fire. 

It's contagious, the sponta- 
neous Outpouring of good 
music, good times and good 
dancing that seems to accom- 
pany an evening with Helm. 

“I can have more fun 
playing in a good band, seeing 
everyone enjoy themselves 
than working on any old film,” 
Helm insists. “And I get more 
satisfaction from getting a 
few tunes a night just where I 
want them than from looking 
over scripts.” 

Indeed, Helm takes great 
delight in describing his film 
career as ‘waiting for the 
right part to come along,” al- 
though he’s adopted some act- 


ing techniques for an album 
he’s currently recording in 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, with 
producer Jimmy Johnson. 

“In the past I've always 
wanted to be close to the heart 
of the production, to get my 
two cents in,” Helm explains 

“Now I'm placing myself at 
the disposal of my producer, 
giving it my best shot as an 
artist.” 

For the moment though, 
Helm is concentrating on a 
winter of touring with The 
Cate Brothers as he brings his 
good-time southern rock and 
soul to people in towns from 
New Brunswick to New York. 

“It's a pretty simple state of 
affairs,” Helm admits. “But it 
seems to suit me real well.” 

Levon Helm and The Cate 
Brothers wil] perform at Pol- 
lack Hall, 555 Sherbrooke St. 
W., tonight at 7 and 9.30 p.m. 
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Heim in ‘Coal Miner’s Daughter’. 





THE BAND: Hudson (left), Helm, Manuel, Robertson and Danko had their ‘Last Waltz’ together in 1976. 


Danko and Helm band together again 


By Russ DeVault 
Statf Writer 


old that Atlanta is calling, 
musician Rick Danko puts down 


a lamb chop, picks up a 
telephone in his Woodstock, N.Y., home 
and becomes salesman Rick Danko: 


‘ “We're doing an acoustic show,” he 
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says. “You just get the people out to 
the club and we'll entertain them. You 
promote; we'll perform. Say ... this is 
the promoter, isn’t it?” 


No, but that doesn’t matter, From 
any point of view, what people want to 
know is whether two-fifths of The 
Band is better than no Band at all, and 
what it is that Danko and Levon Helm 
will be doing when they play at 
Rumors Saturday night. 


“We just slip out a little bit from 
time to time and play some,” Danko 
says, ‘Levon has a place up here too 
and we spend some time working 
together. We've got a little, intimate 
one-to-one show. We play some songs 
from the past and some we played 
together in The Band and some new 
songs,” 

The unescapable fact, however, is 
that it is the past that makes Danko 
and Helm interesting, It was six 
Thanksgivings ago that they and 
three other members of The went 
for their “Last Waitz,” a retirement 


concert mamngrabie. bends. 198 
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guests who performed and the film 
made of it. 


After that 1976 show at Bill 
Graham's Winterland that featured 
appearances by Eric Clapton, Bob 
Dylan, Neil Diamond, Van Morrison 
and Joni Mitchell, The Bandsmen went 
separate ways, They produced some 
interesting music and film 
appearances, but nothing to compare 
with what they did while 

Bassist-vocalist Danko acknowledges 
this and perhaps that pee aga 
why he thinks ie Robbie 

, Richard Manuel and Garth 
Hudson someday will perform as The 
Band. “One thing about The Band,” 
Danko says, “is that all the band 
members are still alive. Nobody's died 
yet and, well, I hope we'll play 
together again. 

“What would it take? I don't know,” 
he says. “Man, I really don’t know. It 
could be $5 million or it could be 50 
cents. It just seemed we needed to put 
it away for a while and when we get 
back together, I hope it will be for the 
right reaons.” | 

First among them — when and if 
The Band reunites — will be the. . 
music, The Band never dominated the 
charts or the airwaves during its 18 
ase and, in fact, was ao Ds ‘iron 

was backing Bob 
the it played was remarkable. 

Formed as the Hawks for the sole . 
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®@ Rick Danko and Levon Helm: With 
opening act Tim Bays, appearing at 
Rumors, Clairmont Road at North 
Decatur, shows at 8:30 p.m. and 
midnight, Saturday, Dec. 18. $5. For 
more information, call 636-8600, 


Ronnie Hawkins, The Band soon 
realized it was a viable entity without 
him and went solo in 1963. The result 
was songs such as “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down,” “The Weight” 
and “Ophelia” and albums such as 
“Music From Big Pink,” “The Band,” 
“Stage Fright,” “Rock of Ages” and 
“Moondog Matinee.” 

The albums sometimes sounded too 
slick, too professional. In concert, 
however, The Band was the 
embodiment of a “tight” band, no 
matter whether it was subordinating 
its talent to Dylan's or headlining. The 
vocals and the instruments meshed 
sublimely, but even perfection can 
become tirin 


8. 

“You can run things into the ground 
or you can grow old gracefully,” 
Danko says. “I'd rather be around for a 
while instead of Tunning something 
into the 

So he settled at Malibu, Calif., and 
spent the intervening years doing a 
solo album, es to know his three 


and getting bored. “I lived on ~ 


the beach for eight years and I got 
wala ys, “Everything is 20, 
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transient there, so when the boys sald 
they'd like to go to school here, I 
checked them into school here and 
started playing some one-man shows. 


“Tt’s real nice, you know, to play 
. Then Levon came up here 
from Arkansas and we hadn't played 
together for five years ... it’s nice to 
do things alone, but it’s nice to do 
things with people.” 

It’s particularly nice, he doesn't have 
to add, when the togetherness is on the 
order of that demonstrated by The 
Band. “The Band is like family,” 
Danko says. “Every once in a while we 
get together and have a picnic, a party 
or a blowout. Rick, Robbie and Garth 
are in California but Levon’s here and 
we can sit down and play a million 


ow 
“We did two shows together last 
month and it was a lot of fun. It’s like 
playing in your living room during a 
party. Music’s in our blood.” 
’ So is The Band, and that colors 
Danko's voice with wistfulness when he 
compares the breakup to a family 
dinner. “You get somebody eating fish, 
pony + rice and somebody meat 
when you get a family together,” he 
Paty “But family is still family, It's 
t.kinda like people gotta grow, you 
ow, and they have different tastes at 


“We were together for 18 years and 
The Band) just seemed to 
thing to do at the time,” 
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Sloppy show 


rings off-key 


Rick Danko, Barry- 
more’s, 323 Bank St. 

If Rick Danko wants 
to deny the albatross 
of his past membership 
in that legendary out- 
fit, The Band, last 
night’s show would 
confirm it. While The 
Band was noted for its 
tight discipline and 
precision, Danko 
turned in a loose, Ca- 
sual performance that 
verged on chaos. 

Danko did not 
attempt to feel out the 
mood of his audience 
before opting for an 
ambling approach. He 
took the stage deter- 
mined to be laid-back 
whether ticket-buyers 
wanted it that way or 
not. “Hey, this is kind 
of like my living 
room,” were his first 
words as he eyed the 
club’s three tiers of 
balconies which led 
one to wonder what 
kind of house Danko 
lives in. “Let’s have a 
party.” 

The musician, clad 
in baggy blues jeans 
and a faded shirt with 
the sleeves rolled up, 
was Clearly in no state 
of mind for formalities. 
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He told himself jokes, 
then laughed at them 
alone. When he started 
to play, it didn’t go 
over much better. 

The music sounded 
unrehearsed although 
Danko had to have 
known many of the fa- 
miliar songs inside out. 
Still, the guitar work 
was clumsy and that 
once inimitable voice 
heard on many of The 
Band’s classics rang 
miserably off-key. No 
matter how heartfelt 
the song he grappled 
with, it had the tavern 
lilt of 99 Bottles of 
Beer In The Wall. 

Danko didn’t get 
much help from his 
side-kick, harp player 
Sredni Vollmer. He 
looked funkier than he 
played. The trappings 
didn’t camouflage that 
fact. A Robbie Robert- 
son fedora and a whole 
lot of writhing and 
reeling did not hide the 
truth: he contributed 
nothing but an endless 
run of squeekie toots. 

Under different cir- 
cumstances — perhaps 
the intimate surround- 
ings of a small smokey 
cafe — there is a slim 
chance it could have 
worked as a chummy, 
hang-loose get-togeth- 
er. 

Despite the setting, 
Danko did not project 
the right attiude for a 
professional musician. 
He left the impression 
of not really giving a 
hoot, apparently con- 
tent to use his name as 
a drawing card while 
offering sloppy rendi- 
tions of self-penned 
songs and old favori- 
ties. 

Although Danko 
does tour with a full- 
fledged electric band, 
he also works as an 
acoustic duo with 
Vollmer, as was the 
case last night. 

Toward the end of 
the set they were 
joined by Danko’s pilot 
and soundman, Tony 
Belmont, on keyboards. 
Belmont added some 
spirit to the proceed- 
ings, but the show was 
beyond saving at that 

int. 

If Danko is to carve 
a solo career for him- 
self that is worthy of 
attention, he will not 
do it with insultingly 


| glib performances such 


as this. If last night 
was indicative of his 
recent efforts in gener- 
al he will be viewed 
only as an alumnus of 
The Band. 
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The real 

Helm 

Levon Helm has successfully 

| combined his musical career 
with his movie career, and 
as Larry Kart discovered in 
an interview with him, Helm 


is a natural in both worlds. 





By Larry Kart 


odest is not quite the word for the 

motel where Levon Helm is stay- 

ing. Modesty implies some drive 

toward the respectable, a desire 
to fit in with the wh towns modes of genteel 
behavior that falls short only through a lack 
of cash, like a $49.95 suit from K mart. 

But this motel doesn’t care about such 
a And neither, it seems, does Levon 

elm. 

In fact, seated on a brown-corduroy 
bedspread and wearing faded black jeans 
and an unbuttoned, black-corduroy shirt, 
the sandy-haired Helm rhymes so neatly 
with this ramshackle pile of brown wood 
and tan brick, located on an island of 
asphalt in north suburban Morton Grove, 
that he might have chosen the place for 
protective coloration. 

Where he’s staying is convenient to the 
previous night’s gig, which found Helm 
sharing the stage with Rick Danko, his 
former compatriot in the Band, the group 
that first came to prominence as 
Dylan's back-up and went on to become one 
of the key rock groups of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. But take one look at Helm and 
his surroundings and you know that neither 
convenience nor economy had much to do 
with his choice. 

Helm is here because this kind of place, 
its parking lot adorned with a rusted-out 

ick-up truck, is where he feels most com- 
ortable—far more so than he would at any 
of be area my ees, wine he 
surely , having 
ea ed the role of flight e r Jack 

idley in “The Ri Stuff,”’ film ver- 
sion of Tom Wolfe’s book about the early 
days of the space de grog 
re’s a good to talk about—*‘The 
Right Stuff,’ of course, which follows in the 
wake of Helm’s well-received ormance 
as the father of Sissy Spacek’s Loretta Lynn 
in “Coal Miner’s Daughter,”’ not to mention 
the rumors that the {minus guitarist- 
composer Robbie Robertson) soon will be 
getting back together again. 

But the logical place to begin is the 
previous night's music, which at its best 
was so close to the Band's offhand c 
a of the Be wee [Robe . Rich 
rest 0 grou rtson, Ri 
ard Manuel and Garth Hudson) had floated 
down from the ceiling and suddenly joined 


in. 

“With just me and Rick up there,” says 
Helm, “it’s certainly back to basics. But I 
enjoy it either way. (Last night) I might 
have been oversinging a bit, which can 
om if you start — to create those 
ite extra things a up trying too 
hard. Things seem to work best when you 
kind of sit back, relax and let the music 
play’ itself.”’ 

Im’s “sit back and relax” formula aiso 
applies to his work on the screen, even 
though some have felt that he has yet to do 
any real acting, that in “Coal Miner's 
Daughter’ and “The Right Stuff" he is just 
a good old boy from Arkansas who has been 


pla himself. 
Not bavi seen ‘The Right Stuff" (which 


is ae yh re ‘Ms Hadley the 

e m’'s ormance as , the 
siaking buddy of test pilot Chuck Yeager. 
But after a few words from the au naturel 
Helm, it’s obvious that, in “Daughter” at 
least, he had to be doing some kind of 
acting job. 

For one thing, his actual speaking voice is 
about a half-octave higher than it was in the 
film, and his demeanor is much less grave 
and solemn. Typecast he may have — 
but it's not easy to “be yourself” on the 
screen and, at the same time, alter the way 
you talk and look 
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Heim in “Coal Miner's Daughter": An “aw shucks” modesty about his acting skills 
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Members of the Band—Aichard Manuel [from left], Garth Hudson, Helm, Robbie Robertson 
and Fick Danko Thinking about a reunion? 


“Well,” says Helm, “if any of that went 
on [in ‘“‘Daughter’’], I’d sure give the credit 
to (director) Michael Apted, who was just a 
fine = “gor reminding me of the 
simple things, I'd like to think I’m 
coachable under those kinds of situations. 

“I did have the advantage of talking with 
Herman Webb [Lynn’s brother] and 
Moonie, Loretta’s husband, and I tried to 
pick up some of Herman’s ways. That was 
my main concern, trying to get it so what I 
did wouldn’t irritate them, that it would 
seem realistic to them. 

“But it wasn’t that big of a transition 
because I’ve been people like that 
all my life. The way people treat you can 
sure make your c y or break it, and in the 
South there’s a basic formality to people 
that makes life more pleasant. you go 
into a store, people will tell you to come 
back, and even you know it’s the 
same thing they said to the last guy, it’s 
sure better than being snarled at. 

“So yey oe easy in that film; 
I didn’t have to e any long speeches or 
‘do any choreography. But ‘The Right Stuff’ 
was a much bigger project. There were a 
lot more people involved, and I sort of came 
and went 


“Tm not sure how much they're ing to 
leave in after our big test flight, which, as 


{In that scene, Yeager, played by Sam 
be forced to scrub 


the X-1 rocket plane. After sm sever- 

t before during a drunken 
ride, he is unable to reach the 
handle that locks the plane’s cockpit. But 
oe before the X-1 is to slip away from the 

29 that has carried it into the strato- 
sphere, Ridley saves the day by handing his 
buddy a sawed-off broomstick that she 
epens Me teversae he aanus to do the J 

“I sure hope it’s a good film,’ Helm 

because there’s a lot of good 

pecree Whe pit thew Uses ond thelr hearts 

to it. | know I was having just as much 

as on, sitting around and 
people tell stories." 

Terminally humble about his acting skills 
(“As long as there are parts for country 
hicks,”’ he says, “I've got a running shot at 
them"’], Helm has the virtue of genuine 
authenticity. Actors who can act without 
seeming to act, who can play an ordinary 
American guy without bringing any ‘‘star’’ 
baggage to role, are always a valuable 
commodity. And no matter what else Helm 
is, he is for real. 

“Ina lyric or a picture," Helm says, 
“there's nothing worse than a phony South- 
ern accent. You can s it every time, at 
least if you're from South; and down 
pee Seaey Dene people the ~ way, 
especially w re trying to re. 
You know, it’s fike the difference between 
saying "Vay-ay-knee sausages’ and ‘Vienna 


wee. 
A ticity has always been at the heart 
of Helm's musical career as well—an au 
thenticity that, in the case of the Band, 
ired a near-mystical dimension. 
pecially on the ‘s first two al 
bums, “Music from Big Pink’ and ‘The 
Band,”’ the music seemed to be speaking to 
us directly from the distant American 
past—so much so that it’s hard to believe 
that such as “The Weight,”’ ‘Cripple 
Creek" and “The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down"’ could have been composed and 
percormees in our day and age by four 
anadians and one fellow from Arkansas. 

“Those songs,"’ Helm says, ‘‘a lot of times 
you've just got to raise them—you know, let 
them grow of their own accord. For sure, 
music goes in patterns, and there's no way 
you can do anything that ain't been done. So 


—_- — = 
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Helm got a surprise a few weeks ago when old friend Bob Dylan unexpectedly joined him 


when you can get something that does 
remind you of a long time ago, it probably 
means that you're striking a chord deep 
within people 
“Of course if you keep on taking those 
songs back and back, looking at them with a 
microscope, you'd probably end up in court 
ith, a lawsuit over copyrights. But it’s not 
Pilly intentional; it’s just an unconscious 
ng. Some of those songs, like ‘Cripple 
eek,’ you've sung that song before, you 
ow you have. Maybe you were using 


know it by heart almost.” 


Given that haunting, ‘return to the hidden 
spurce”’ quality, the music of the Band had 
impact on audiences that still lingers 
even today, seven years after the group 
came to an official end with its ‘The Last 
altz”’ concert, which was memorialized in 
best rock-concert film to date. So any 
hint that the Band might stage a reunion 
considerable interest 


“T kind of doubt that it [the reunion) will 
happen,” Helm says, ‘but you never know 
|| appreciate people's concern, so I'm not 
t#ying to start any rumors or cause trouble 

[Other sources close to the scene say that 
a} reunion tour, minus Robbie Robertson, is 
Close to an accomplished fact, with only a 

legal details to be worked out.) 

“Robbie was one of the ones,” Helm 

ntinues, ‘“‘who had a bellyful of touring at 


le —— Ce 


the time. Since “The Last Waltz,’ he has 
been concentrating on movies mostly. And 
Garth (Hudson) a person who to 
work from a notebook sort of level. He's got 
a lot of music he needs to write and a lot of 
experiments he needs to do. 


“For me, Garth was always the key. He 
made the rest of us sound a little more 
schooled and a little more polished. You 
could take four people and add Garth, and it 
sounded like you had eight. He's the best. 


“But Garth doesn’t want to spend all his 
time touring, while guys like Rick and 
myself, we've never had it any different nor 
wanted it any different. It's kind of our way 
of life now.” 


On some of the Helm-Danko duo's recent 
pies, they've been joined o: by their 
ormer boss, Bob Dylan, which leads one to 
ask Helm if he can explain the Dylan 
mystique, his gift for being at the center df 
significant musical events, even though his 
instrumental nd vocal resources seem 
quite limited 

“Well,” says Heim, ‘with a voice like 
mine, I can’t comment on anybody else's. I 
sound as rough and coarse as they come. So 
all I can say about Bob is that he really 
knows how to make music, really knows 
how to create. When it comes down to who 
can really dish ‘em out, I think you'd have 
to put Bob in there with Chuck Berry and 
some of those real ones 
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backstage at New York's tiny Lone Star Cafe 


“He's fun to hang out with, too, even 
though he causes a lot of rigmarole and 
commotion wherever he goes. But I think 
that surprises him as much as anybody. 
Usually when I've been around him, he tries 
to get shed of that as quickly as possible so 
he can get back to making music.” 


Helm himself is quite a musicmaker, too. 
A heart-wrenching singer [check out ‘The 
Weight” or “The Ni They Drove Old 

Down''] and, as one critic has said, 
“the only drummer who can make you 
cry,’ he was born and reared on a cotton 
farm near Marvell, Ark., just across the 
Mississippi from the blues-drenched Delta 
country. 

“Where I come from,” he says, “it’s the 
same as it is across the river. It’s just a 
little uglier over there. ‘Course that's what 
they say about us, too. The whole area is a 
real musical melting pot, maybe because 
Memphis is close by and there's always 
been some sort of music industry there, a 
different kind of sound 


“Memphis seemed to attract those people 
who weren't at home with the New Orleans 
sound and weren't quite right for the Nash 
ville sound either. Country players from 
western Tennessee and Mississippi and Ar 
kansas, they all had that Memphis sound. It 
would be country, but they'd want a good 
drum backbeat in there, too. 

“Growing up when and where I did, I was 


lucky because all the music around us 
hadn't become a sensational thing, where 
the news media blow up every example of it 
they can find. There are a lot of places like 
Marvell where al! that fuss ain't hel or 
hurt the people a damn bit. They still have 
to make a living, they still have to get along 
with each other and they've been doing it 
ever since I can remember. 

“People hear stories about the South and 
they think everybody's sitting around 
chewing on a straw and drinking a Dr 
Pepper, looking to harass some car with 
Northern license plates. But that's not the 
way it is at all 


“Tl was one of the tractor-driving cham 
pions of Arkansas. Used to drive for Allis- 
Chalmers and for Ford. You take a WD45 
and put it in high gear with a disk on the 
back of it, and it’s a hell of a lot fun going 
across a field. The disk tends to make the 
front end want to come up in the air; so if 
you pop your clutch just right, you can do a 
wheelie and run for acres out there on two 
wheels. If you're looking to have fun on a 
cotton farm, I guess you've got to work with 
what you got 

“The heat there in the summer, it’s the 
kind that'll follow you right into the shade; 
so we usually tried to what we called 
‘laying back.’ Weather permitting, you'd get 
your crop in as early as you could, and if it 

Continued on page 72 
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Continued from page 21 
was in by the middle of June, or by July 4 
anyway, you wouldn’t have to be out in that 
field. But I’ve had some of that experience, out 
there on a tractor when it was 105 or 110 
degrees. And a tractor is not the coolest place 
in the world. Friend of mine back home, he just 
bought a tractor with power-steering and air 
conditioni 000 for the tractor alone— 
that’ll cut 8 inches into the ground a swath just 
as wide as this motei. . arming: sure has 
changed around. I don’t thin! there’s too many 
guys like me left.” 

By now the parking lot has grown dark and 
Helm has to leave for the night’s gig. The road, 
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he says, is where he spends about half his time 
these days, as he has for more than 20 years; 
and despite whatever movie acclaim he might 
receive, the road is where he plans to stay. 

“I’m out there about two or three weeks of 
each month,” Helm says. “If there’s nothing 
else going on and it’s just another bright day on 
the calendar, I like to team up with the Cates 
Brothers or Rick and run out for a while. It 
sort of keeps me satisfied. 

““Making records or getting a movie part, 
that’s a lot of fun. But for me there’s i 
like playing music within handshake reach o 
people getting that good, immediate re- 
sponse.” 


| 
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Helm with Sissy Spacek in “Daughter”: A good old boy from Arkansas. 
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Che Vancouver Sun 


Band’s good ol’ boys 
play together again 


By NEAL HALL 
Sun Music Critic 


It’s been more than six years since The Last 
Waltz, the final concert staged in San Francisco by 


The Band. 


Though drummer Levon Helm had a starring role 
in the film Coal Miner’s Daughter, and bassist Rick 
Danko performed solo and with the Paul Butterfield 
Blues band in recent years, the members of the 
Band have gained little recognition on their own. 


Nevertheless, Helm and Danko — two of the most 
distictive voices of the formidable '70s group — 


have reunited. 


Appearing as an acoustic duo Monday before a 
crowd of about 550 at the Commodore, Danko 
played guitar and Helm shifted between guitar, 
mandolin and blues harp. 


The duo sang a mix of old country and blues 
songs, spiced with such Band classics as The 
Weight, Rag Mama Rag, and Ophelia. 


“It’s real nice just to get out and play a little 
music and not have to carry 30 people with ya,” 
Helm said backstage at the Commodore. 


“Yeah, this is kind of our living room set,’’ Danko 
chimed in, ‘‘only it’s sorta less hassle thsn us 
comin’ over to your livin’ room.”’ 


Danko annd Helm talk like a couple of laid-back 
country bumpkins. Each question is answered with 
awry smile and a twinkle in the eye. 

The two reunited when they recently became 


neighbors — both have country “spreads” in the 
Catskill Mountains in upstate New York. (Other 


neighbors include Todd Rundgren, Paul Butterfield 
and Meat Loaf.) 


Not counting the ‘‘few minutes apart,’’ as Danko 
describes their five-year separation since leaving 
the Band, Helm and Danko have played 23 years to- 
gether. 


Helm, who is now 47, grew up in Arkansas and 
joined Ronnie Hawkins’s rockabilly band when he 
was still in high school, later moving to Canada to 
play with Hawkins and the Hawks. 


Danko, 41, originally from Simcoe, Ont, recalls 
being the opening act for the Hawks in a small 
Toronto club in 1960. “Before the night was out 
they’d talked me into joining the band,” he says, his 
tone implying he was hoodwinked. 


After leaving Hawkins, the group toured Canada 
and the U.S., at one point backing white blues sing- 
er John Hammond Jr. who introduced them to 
Dylan. 


Dylan, in fact, used the Band to catapult him 
from folk into his electonic music On Blonde on 
Blonde and as his backup band for his 1965-66 tour. 


Why did the Band ever split up? 


Danko explains: ‘“‘You spend 18 years with your 
family, your mom and dad. Then you spend 18 years 
with the Band. Then you move on to somethin’ else. 
Now I’ve got my own family [he’s married with 
three children } and I’ve got my Band family. You 
might say I'm a real family man.”’ 


Will the Band ever record again? “Well,” says 
Danko. ‘‘the boys (the other Band members) were 
real excited to hear we're playing together. Levon 
and I may do an album together. [Richard] Manuel 
might joinus. . . we're gearing up for something.’’ 


Lone Star Car€, 61 Fifth Ave., at 13th St. (242- 
1664)—An authentic Texas hangout for ex- 
yatriate Texans, for New Yorkers, and for 

rench tourists. The music is usually good 


solid blues, rock, 


folk, or country, and it 


starts after eight-thirty. Wednesday, Feb. 9, 
rural-blues singer and guitarist BROWNIE mc- 
GHee and the Screamin’ Honkers; Thursday, 


Feb. 10, blues-harp wizard and 


blues singer 


PAUL BUTTERFIELD; Sunday, Feb. 13, first-genera- 
tion rockabillyist steery La Beer; Monday, Feb. 
14, Robert Gordon; and Wednesday and 
Thursday, Feb. 16-17, two former members 
of the Band, drummer and singer LEVON HELM 
and bassist and singer rick DANKO. Dining 


Dylan visits old haunts, 
jams with Danko, Helm 


ob Dylan 
went club- 
. hopping 
through Greenwich 
Village last Febru- 
ary 16th forthe first 
time in recent 
years and wound 
up jamming with 
Rick Danko 
and Levon 
Helm, formerly 
of the Band. A 
fur-hacred, 
cashmere- 
coated Dylan 
strolled into 
the Lone Star Cafe around 
five o'clock for Danko and Helm’s 
sound check. Dylan left the club at 
around nine, accompanied by pho- 
tographer Lynn Goldsmith, and 
turned upatthe Orher End. Seated 
at a table adjacent to Sandy 
Dennis’, Dylan caught sets by 
Bridget St. John, Bonnie Koloc 


and a hot young comedy group, 


Slap Happy. Said clubowner 
Paul Colby: “We embraced, rem- 
inisced and commented on how 
we both look under forty. I asked if 
he'd be coming 

back, and he 


said, ‘Jesus 


7 Christ, you 
, probably won’r 
| a get rid of me in 


March and 
April’” — which 
is about when 

Dylan plans to 
record his next LP 


Dylan at the Lone Star, with Levon Helm on harp 





From there, it was back to the 
Lone Star, where — with Sreve 
Winwood in attendance—he took 
in a set by country phenom Jim 
Lauderdale before accepting 
Danko’s request to come to the 
stage. Doffing his coat and hat, 
Dylan tore into a version of “Your 
Cheatin’ Heart” before launching 
into an extended blues jam. “We 
were all pretty loose,” said a genial 
Helm. “It was a lotta fun.” The 
Band, incidentally,emay reunite 
later this year without guitarist 


Robbie Robertson. 
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DANKO, left, and HELM 


But Danko adds: ‘We're just a couple of country 
boys.”’ 


‘‘Just a couple of sushi-eating country boys,” 
Helm interjects. 


One thing’s for sure: at least two Band members 
aren't ready to hang up their rock and roll shoes. 


BOTTLE RECORDS BRI 


7” bootleg EPs 
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The Call Making 


FRIDAY 
JULY 15, 1983 


THE MORNING CALL 


THE CALL—Modern Romans, Mercury 810 307-1 M-1 (Poly- 
Gram). Produced by Michael Been & The Call. The second /a- 
bel album from the California-based new rockers builds on 
the considerable strengths of its predecessor, punching up 
the band’s guitar arrangements and picking up the tempo 
somewhat. Been is a magnetic vocal performer, and the band, 
again assisted by Garth Hudson on synthesizer and sax, 
seems ripe for both the post-punk and AOR aficionado. 


Pico at 3lst Steet, Santa Monica 828-4403 


CONCERTS 


No ‘C Limit GUITAR SHOP 


TONIGHT ail DIXON *Tom Ball & Kenny 
sept. 16 LINDA TILLERY « ADRIENNE. TORE 
sept. 17 JO-EL SONNIER with Garth Hudson, 


nphrey 
N HAMMOND « BOB BROZMAN 
WIZARD farewell Tour from Scotland 
Produced by Nancy Covey & Tracy Strann 


SEPT, 23 
sept. 24 SILLY 


CASABLANCA Presents An Evening With... 


LEVON HELM 


and 


RICK DANKO 


Former Members of the Band with Bob Dylan 
*LEVON HELM Starred in the Movie Coal Miners Daughter 
* RICK DANKO Starred in the Rock Movie The Last Waltz 


"tem... SUN. FEB. 27 *6% 
CASABLANCA 


Southview Commons « 424-5090 


The Call's singer: 
Walls come down 


By PAUL WILLISTEIN 
Entertainment Editor 


get down and boogie or freakazoid nonsense for him. 


That's not to say that the lead vocalist and _ riter 
for one of America’s most promising up and comin 
bands, The Call, doesn’t think music should be fun. fe's ju ’s just ¢ that 
when you're writing songs with titles like “The Walls Came Down,” 
there are other things on your mind. 


“Scott, the drummer, and I are avid Band fans. Robbie Robert- 
son's lyrics and Bob Dylan influenced us when we were teen-agers. 
They were a real turning point for us. That was really when we de- 
cided we didn't want to do standard pop music. You can do so 
much more with rock 'n’ roll. You don’t have to keep it in that ado- 
lescent sense, at least not lyrically.” 

Been spoke recently in a telephone interview prior to tonight's 
Electric arog concert at Stabler Arena, Bethlehem, where The 
Call opens for Peter Gabriel. In addition to Been, who sings lead 
vocals and plays guitar and synthesizer, The Call includes Greg 
Freeman, bass; Scott Musick, drums, percussion and vocals, and 
Tom Ferrier, guitar and vocals. 

Robertson led The Band which, originally as The Hawks, back- 
ed rockabilly star Ronnie Hawkins during the early ‘60s, made the 
legendary ‘ “Basement Tapes” with Bob Dylan and toured with him, 
recorded critically pn sol LPs of its own, and had its final tour 
documented in the film, “The Last Waltz.” So, one can appreciate 
Been's enthusiasm when Garth Hudson, organist for The Band, 
agreed to play on The Call's first two albums, including its latest 

ercury rds release, “Modern Romans.” 


“Playing with Garth is a dream come true. I started to listen to 
The Band and Dylan at 19,” said Been, 31. “Two of my favorite 
writers are Dylan and Robertson. Garth was so important for set- 
ting the mood of those songs. 

“About four years ago, we were in the studio i demos. A 
Capitol Records company representative asked me, ‘If you could 
a with Le rey in the world, who would it be?’ I said, ‘Garth 

|, he knew Garth. He played him the tapes, and Garth 
called us the next day.” 

Hudson is seen in the video of “The Walls Came Down” on 
MTV, and has toured with The Call. Hudson will not appear with 
The Call tonight because he is rehearsing with The Band for a 
plarwed reunion tour (sans Robertson), according to Been. 


IVI ichael Been takes rock music seriously. No dance fever, 
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Committed Music 


By ROB PATTERSON 

Anyone with a taste for 
the politically and spiritual- 
ly committed music of the 
‘60s will be glad to know that 
the flag has been taken up 
again. this time by a 
California-base band named 
The Call. 

On their second album, 
“Modern Romans,” The 
Call's songwriter, Michael 
Bean, paints a world caught 
in an emotional and political 
cold war, exploring life in 
these limes with a keen eye. 
But he doesn't feel he’s mak- 
ing explicitly poltical music 

““T just write about things 
that I care about,"’ explains 
Been, who's also the band's 
bassist. “1 didn't sit down 
and say, ‘Well, now I'm go- 
ing to write some political 
songs.’ I just started writing 
songs that meant something 
to me, that had something, I 
hope, to say, and this is what 
came out," 

Been and Call drummer 
Scott Musick are two 
refugees from Oklahoma 
who spent their teen years 
playing in local bands, 
which is one reason why 
they are less enamored with 
the glamor of being rockers, 
says Been, 

“We went through all that 
stuff of getting all the girls 
and acting wild back then 
Besides, we never got into 
music for those reasons, 
which are the wrong ones," 
explains Been 

Been and Musick were 
both affected greatly by one 
band whose influence can 
still be felt on The Call in 
more ways than one -- The 
Band 


Michael Been 


“When we first heard The 
Band,"’ Been explains, “it 
all sounded so right — like 
what we felt we'd like to do 
They were making real 
American music, and they 
had something to say.’ 


Escaping west to Califor- 
nia, Been and Musick 
became a journeyman bass- 
drum combination, even 
backing blues/rocker 
Delbert. McClinton. for a 
time. But after struggling in 
Los Angeles for a while, the 
two moved to Santa Cruz, 
where they developed The 
Call in local clubs 


As Musick explains, “We 
had been doing a similar 
sort of thing, but when the 
band really became what it 
is today is when Michael 
Started writing songs. We all 
decided to follow his lead, 
and it worked."’ 

Been and Musick’s affec- 
tion for The Band was oddly 


Helm-Danko Sound Stirs 


repaid when a tape of their 
songs found its way to Garth 
Hudson, the keyboard 
player with The Band. Hud- 
son was so impressed he 
started working with them, 
playing on both their albums 
as well as some live dates 

“He's great to work 
with,” said Been, who is 
even amused by the dif- 
ferences between The Call 
and The Band that Hudson 
pointed out. 

“There are two types of 
groups,"’ explains Been. 
“Those who play ‘in,’ or 
pretty much the same, or 
those who play ‘out,’ always 
different. 

“The Band was in,” Garth 
says, “but we're really out, 
because he never knows how 
we'll play a song. And he's 
right we never play a 
song the same way twice." 


Having. won an extensive 
audience through their 
popular video on MTV, 
“When the Walls Come 
Down,” and a stint opening 
as special gusts for Peter 
Gabriel (who even took the 
trouble to intruduce The Call 
each night ‘to his fans), The 
Gall is committed to making 
music that matters. 

And although Been may 
seem to have a dim world 
view from his lyrics, he ex- 
plains that “cynicism as far 
as I'm concerned, isa trap. | 
write about what I see, but I 
think that it’s a positive 
stance 


“T think that's what music 
needs more of today — com- 
mitment and caring.” 


Copyright, 1983, United Feature 
Syndicate, Inc 


Double Encore in W-B 


By LEW MARCUS 

The two men seemed to be 
opposites. Levon Heim sat 
draped over a chair in the 
corner of their railroad car 
dressing room. He was limp 
and loose, his light brown 
hair cut short. His partner, 
Rick Danko, sat bolt upright 
in a straight-backed chair 
against the windows. His jet 
brown hair hung over his 
collar. He was wire tight. 


But two hours later the 
differences blended into a 
single unit as the Helm- 
Danko Band, a two-member 
acoustical spin-off of the 
legendary 60's primal 
musical ensemble, The 
Band, were brought back for 
two encore sets at Wilkes- 
Barre's Station. 

as 

The crowd reflected 
Helm's and Danko’'s roots, 
back to those days before 
the cultural revolution when 
they holed up in Woodstock 
and just played music day 
and night. They played with 
themselves as they always 
had and they played with 
Bob Dylan, just experimen- 
ting with electric music 
after establishing himself as 
the king of folk. 


Just last week, it was a 
reunion for Helm and Danko 
when Dylan dropped into 
their club date at New York 
City’s Lone Star Cafe. ‘‘It's 
always a treat when that 
happens,’ Helm recalled in 
his slow, rolling way of talk- 
ing. His eyes flashed 
laughter. 


On stage, Helm appears to 
be looser and more at home 
than Danko, but the com- 
bination proved a great 
night of goodtime music as 
they raced through a 
generous amount of old 
Band favorites interspaced 
with some delightful but 
often-times obscure blues 
tunes. 


Helm's sense of humor 
shone through in their selec- 
tion of “Short Fat Fanny"’ in 
the second three-number en- 
core set. With the crowd 
jumping and stomping, it 
was hard for a moment to 
recall that the song was ac- 
tually the first rock 'n’ roll 
tune recorded by John 
Sebastian, another 60s con- 
temporary, who admitted to 
writing it in the bathroom, 


the only place in the late 50's 
with “‘echo."’ 

Backstage, Helm joked 
about Danko's raspy voice 
- far less raspy that 
Danko’s recent solo tour 
where a lot of the vocals 
rested solely with him. He 
had been touring with a 
female vocalist and a har- 
monica player until teaming 
up with his old friend, Helm, 
who dropped his drums and 
took up the mandolin. Danko 
abandoned his bass for a 
guitar on his solo tour but 
his bassman instincts were 
evident in a lot of his guitar 
work. 

The musical mix was both 
comfortable and different — 


something that Helm hinted’ 


at in a rambling backstage 
conversation before their 
concert. Playing with the 
Band had been a very com- 
fortable framework. Pick- 
ing up ‘‘foreign’’ in- 
struments, playing 
acoustically and with just 
the two of them was a little 
like walking out on the edge. 
**You just got to know how 
to pace yourself,” Helm said 
with that irrepressible 
twinkle in his eye. You got 
the feeling he was talking 
about more than his music. 


The diehard Band fans — 
and there were legions — 
were satisfied, especially 
after Danko’s stellar per- 
formance singing “It Makes 
No Difference.’’ He'd cry, 
“The sun don't shine 
anymore and the rain falls 
down on my door.” No one 
could take their eyes off his 
tortured face. While both 
musicians signal content- 
ment and happiness on their 
faces, their music, both 
Robbie Robertsen's and the 
blues tunes, reflect the 
sadness deep in their hearts. 

The mix of music, the 
vocal dynamics of two such 
different but so alike men 
and the beguiling intimacy 
of The Station combined to 
prove that the parts, Levon 
and Rick, can be as enter- 
taining as the whole, The 
Band 7 


For Danko and Helm, 
dates follow in Camden, 
N.J., and Chicago. Home 
now is back to Woodstock 
and while Danko plays with 
several local bands and 
keeps busy, Helm will con- 
tinue with his movie career. 

With his success behind 
him as the father in “Coal 
Miner's Daughter,"’ he's 
waiting for the release of his 
next picture, Tom Wolfe's 
“The Right Stuff,”’ in which 
he plays afighter-pilot. He'll 
also film ‘‘The Doll Maker"’ 
with Jane Fonda. 
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; By GARY ARNOLD 


¢) 1983 The Washington Post 


A great American movie in a new epic form, ‘The 
Right Stuff’’ fuses the comic and the heroic to emerge as 
a knockabout social comedy that also packs a thrilling in- 
; spirational and — why deny it? — patriotic wallop. 

FS After a gala premiere to benefit the American Film In- 
= stitute Sunday night at the Kennedy Center, ‘‘The Right 
Stuff’’ may be the first rollicking epic ever made. And it's 
; all the more appealing because this mixture feels true to 
a. life, adhering to both the tone and subject matter of Tom 
j Wolfe’s best-selling chronicle of the formative years of 
the American space program, from the October 1947 
< flight of the Bell X-1 rocket plane in which an Air Force 
captain named Chuck Yeager first broke the sound bar- 
rier up through the final solo flight of the Mercury 
J astronaut program in May 1963, with Gordon Cooper 
= aboard, demonstrating the style of disarming, deadpan 
ea grace under pressure established by Yeager himself. 
= Director Philip Kaufman has assembled a terrific 
S group of character actors and emerging young stars, and 
ém then has orchestrated moments that will leave their work 
% permanently imprinted on the sentiments of moviegoers. 
“ In fact, the movie is more impressive at character 
& delineation than high-flying pictorial spectacle. Kaufman 
© is so good with actors and social contexts that he tends to 
set one up for letdowns only when reaching for 
metaphysical ironies or reverberations that remain 
obscure. 

Some of the actors become comic partners. Jeff 
Goldblum and Harry Shearer play a pair of presump- 
tuous young government bureaucrats who become 
“erack"’ recruiters, charged withscouting astronaut 
material in the panicky aftermath of Sputnik I. 

A seven-man comedy troupe from San Francisco 
known as “'I fratelli Bologna’ was chosen to impersonate 
a “permanent press corps” that hovers around the 
heroes, who must learn how to exploit this unruly 
communal beast for the success of their mission. A collec- 
tion of Germanic rocket scientists plague the Mercury 
astronauts by preferring a space program that deem- 
phasizes or eliminates the human factor — the very fac- 
tor the tenacious Original Seven manage to salvage. 

The astronauts occasionally function as a second seven- 
man comedy team, with Ed Harris’ John Glenn supplying 
a form of bright-eyed, bushy-tailed and high-minded 
agitation that the others don’t necessarily welcome. 
Nevertheless, his straight-arrow ardor sweeps the rest of 
them along, as in the mob scene of the astronauts’ first 
press conference, or brings their hostilities to a useful 
conclusion, as in an argument over promiscuous sexual 
behavior that ends up unifying the men against their 
tormentors within the NASA _ medical-engineering 
establishment. 

This camaraderie is anticipated by the supremely 
laconic rapport of Sam Shepard as Yeager and Levon 
Helm as his friend Jack Ridley when preparing for the 
historic X-1 flight 

Having busted a couple of ribs while playing tag on 
horseback with his wife Glennis (Barbara Hershey) the 
night before the flight, Yeager confides that he has a little 
problem — ‘I'm not gonna be able to lean over and shut 
the damn door.’’ Ridley takes this in equally casual 
stride, approaching a nearby janitor with the salutation, 
“Mr. Russell, we got a small emergency,”’ and 
proceeding to saw off a foot or two from his broom handle 
to supply Yeager with a lever. The no-sweat pretense con- 
tinues when Yeager is lowered into the X-1, mounted in 
the bomb bay of a B-29. They have a set routine, echoed 
with slight variations throughout the movie, for finessing 
the dry-mouth sensation likely to confront a test pilot 
before placing his hide in danger of speedy incineration: 
“Got a stick of Beeman's?'’ Yeager asks, and Ridley 
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THE 
RIGHT 
STUFF 


How the future began. 


Thre Werner Broa m A Warner Communications Company 





allows, ‘Yeah, I might have a stick to spare.”’ 

The movie takes its initial humorous reading from the 
impeccably dry pilots’ idiom shared by Yeager and 
Ridley, then systematically works in an abundance of 
related or contrasting idioms, belonging to other pilots, 
their wives and the wacky outside world of bureaucrats, 
politicians and publicists. Eventually, this world 
overwhelms the unknown fraternity of postwar test pilots 
stationed in the Mojave Desert and creates an exorbitant- 
ly celebrated new fraternity in their successors, the Mer- 
cury astronauts, based in booming urban Houston. 

Kaufman's cleverly constructed screenplay 
establishes a number of identities and seemingly casual 
remarks calculated to echo ironically throughout the 
story. For example, the promise of ‘‘a free steak dinner 
and all the trimmings” by saloonkeeper Pancho Barnes 
(Kim Stanley) to the first pilot to break the sound barrier 
returns in haunting fashion when Gus Grissom reacts to 
the Houston Astrodome blowout for the astronauts staged 
July 4, 1962, by observing, ‘‘the steak tastes about the 
same but there’s sure a lot more trimmings.”’ 

The Mercury program ends up threatening rocket- 
plane pilots like Yeager with obsolescence, but his per- 
sonal example and authority remain spiritually vital and 
indestructible. He’s never on intimate terms with the 
men who become astronauts, but Kaufman sustains 
Wolfe’s theme that he embodied a heroic ideal that they 


Ed Harris, who plays astronaut John Glenn in the 
film “The Right Stuff,” gives his thumbs up signal 
while standing next to a man dressed as an astronaut 
at the world premiere screening of the film at Kennedy 
Center. 


‘The Right Stuff’ a Rollicking Epic 


inherited and emulated. The film even goes a l\ittle fur- 
ther by inventing a scene in which Yeager gives his ex- 
plicit blessing to the men of Mercury at one of their least 
auspicious hours — the aftermath of Grissom's near-fatal 
splashdown. Yeager, who had earlier coined the phrase 
“Spam in a can” to describe the Mercury program, 
refuses to go along with the second-guessing of Grissom 
that runs rampant inside the service. ‘‘It takes a special 
kind of man to volunteer for a suicide mission,’ he 
asserts, “especially one that’s gonna be on TV. Old Gus 
did all right.” 

Although it runs 181 minutes and attempts to keep 
about two dozen characters in more or less prominent 
focus, ‘The Right Stuff” never feels sprawling or absent- 
minded. The pace is crisp and deliberate but never hur- 
ried. Indeed, false urgency is a comic attribute of ig- 
norant or anxiety-ridden civilians, who can only 
participate vicariously in the men’s missions. 





William Russ, Levon Helm, Sam Shepard, Philip Kaufman 
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Busey’s career 
inhighgear 


By Christopher Connelly 
Special to The Star 


T'S FULL SPEED AHEAD on the 

comeback trail for Gary Busey, whose 

post-Buddy Holly Story career has hit 
high gear with D.C. Cab, Joel Schumacher’s 
comedy about two cabdrivers fighting for right 
in the nation’s capital. In addition to Busey, the 
film stars the inimitable Mr. T and a flock of 
newcomers. Young comics Charlie Barnett and 
Paul Rodriguez are among those featured — 
but anyone would pale next to the Man with the The finest broadcast materials are now avalabe to all formats ona limited, 
Mohawk. eee 

“Mr. T is amazing,” says Busey. “He goes es a 
out, wades into the kids (watching us film) and e Biecnta OO, COM perry 
says, ‘Go back to school! Don’t cuss your mama! : GrOWN ame aS 
Don’t steal. Be sure you're right — then go 
ahead!” 

Busey, who readily describes himself as a 
“victim of success,” swears he’s all right now 
and hopes to coax his pal Robbie Robertson 
(“We went through the most severe point of our 
lives together; he and I lived in a mansion in 
Georgia during Carny and literally held on to 
each other — and shook”) back into a recording 
studio to work on his new album. “Can you 
imagine that?” Busey says with glee. “Snobby 
Robbie and Scary Gary?” 
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SUPERSTARS SING MOTOWN 
PR123 
DJ only 

not commercially available 


Mini-interviews with the 
non-Motown acts who 
have added more glitter 
to the Motown sound—the 
Beach Boys, Elvis Cos- 
tello, Kim Carnes, Peter 
Frampton, the Doobie 
Brothers, Soft Cell, the 
Band, KC & the Sunshine 
Band, Robbie Robertson, 
Johnny Rivers, Banana- 
rama, and Linda Ronstadt. 
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THE BIGGEST TITLES IN MOTOWN HISTORY ARE NOW AVAILABLE ON THE MOTOWN “YESTERYEAR 
SINGLES” SERIES —212 TWO-SIDED HITS —424 TITLES I ALL 


PLUS a specially designed "tor radio only" pester showing actual photos of the 
center labels that made history —the hits, the milestones, the rarities. 


THE BIGGEST PROMOTION IN MOTOWN HISTORY: 
MOTOWN 25: YESTERDAY, TODAY, FOREVER 
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Robbie Robertson Active Again 


Pursues Songwriting, Recording, Film, Cable Projects 


By SAM SUTHERLAND 


LOS ANGELES—Few musicians 
better recognize the potential fruits 
of marrying musical and visual tech- 
niques than Robbie Robertson. Fol- 
lowing an extended hiatus after his 
dramatic screen debut in “Carny,” 
the former Band leader is again ac- 
tive and his current work finds him 
juggling new songwriting and 
recording projects with a variety of 
movie prospects and an ambitious 
cable music venture with director 
Martin Scorsese. 

Already available for public re- 
view is Robertson's contribution to 
Scorsese’s latest theatrical feature, 
“The King Of Comedy.” As docu- 
mented by the Warner Bros. sound- 
track album, Robertson has taken 
screen source music to a classy high 
by securing fresh performances from 
a diverse group of stylists spanning 
rock, pop, new wave, fusion and 
classic rhythm & blues. 

Even as he wound up the final 
post-production work on that proj- 
ect, the veteran Canadian musician 
was already sifling through new 
scripts for future properties as 
actor and producer, while midway 
through one of several screenwriting 
projects he has planned. 

Little wonder, then, that he has 
again confirmed his days with the 
Band have ended, at least with re- 
spect to the concert trail. A planned 
reunion tour for the seminal quintet 
conspicuously promises a “mystery 
guitarist’ in lieu of Robertson, 
whose sinewy guitar work and 
evocative songs were integral to the 
group's evolution from its origins as 
the Hawks, backing ensemble for 
Ronnie Hawkins and later Bob 
Dylan, into the Band. 

Robertson is thus continuing on a 
separate path that began when he un- 
dertook his first film production 


with Jodie Foster and Gary Busey. 
the feature drew a mixed boxoffice 
reaction but insured continued de- 
mand for Robertson’s non-musical 

skills. 
Instead of a quick return to the 
(Continued on page 44) 


project, Scorsese's lavish documen- 
tary of the final Band concert, “The 
Last Waltz.” Under that director's 
accomplished eye, Robertson's 
own screen presence invited dra- 
matic offers, with “Carny™ the re- 
sult. An offbeat drama teaming him 


Robbie Robertson Active Again 


Pursues Songwriting, Recording, Film, Cable Projects 


@ Continued from page 41 


cameras, however, Robertson de- 
cided to take a breather. Having jug- 
gled both the gargantuan “Waltz” 
project, including the film itself and 
a three-disk soundtrack for Warner 
Bros., and the group's final Capitol 
album, “Islands,” then moved right 
into “Carny,” he was exahusted. 

“[ had this feeling that, ‘Gee, I 
don’t really want to Jump into any- 
thing else right away,’ ™ he recalls. “I 
learned about this disease called 
overextending one’s self, which I'm 
irying to be a little more conscious 
about now.” 

That might suggest the new 
soundtrack album was intended as 
an easy re-entry, yet Robertson him- 
self admits assembling such a proj- 
ect using various established artists 
was far more demanding than the 
incidental source music he wrote 


and recorded for “Carny” to com- 
plement its Alex North score. 

The music itself typifies Rob- 
ertson’s longstanding fascination 
with root styles, always apparent in 
the Band's music, with its openly 
telescopic sense of musical traditions 
from bluegrass and blues to vintage 
rock'n'roll. “It wasn'ta K-tel idea, to 
try and get the ‘best of everybody’ on 
one record,” he says of the new al- 
bum. 

“[ feel that good music is just good 
music, whether it's old wave, new 
wave, classic rock'n'roll, blues—if it’s 
good, it works together, and this is a 
good example of that. You can hear 
the Pretenders, then B. B. King. and 
it doesn’t sound like ‘Omigod, isn’t 
that strange?” 

As used in the movie, however, 
this labor of love may strike viewers 
as nearly self-effacing. Robertson 
himself approves of Scorsese's use of 
the music—“what's on record play- 
ers, what's in restaurants, the way 
Scorsese used music in ‘Raging 
Bull’ *—insisting that the recent 
hunger for commercial movie/mu- 
sic pairings can backfire when musi- 
cal cues are overemphasized. 

Despite a low-keyed presentation 
onscreen, Robertson still succeeded 
in enlisting not only those artists 
mentioned above, but Bob James, 
Rickie Lee Jones, B. B. King, Van 
Morrison, Ric Ocasek and David 
Sanborn, who worked with Donald 
Fagen and Gary Katz to provide a 
sleek Fagen-composed instrumen- 
tal. Adds Joel Fein, the engineer 
who oversaw the soundtrack project 
for Robertson at the Village 
Recorder here, “For every major art- 
ist you have on the album, there 
could have been two more there. 
There were some great songs that 
just didn’t work.” 

Where Robertson does envision a 
more equal union between the two 
art forms is in the burgeoning cable 
and pay-tv field, in which the mush- 
rooming use of music inspires both 
enthusiasm and sharp criticism. 
Hence, he and Scorsese, whom Rob- 
ertson confirms has long been an 
avid music lover, are planning a 
series of artist specials that the pair 
hope can “set a new standard” for 
presenting music on the small 
screen, 

“He's going to direct and I'm go- 
ing to produce,” says Robertson, 
who notes proudly that critical con- 
sensus held “The Last Waltz” to be 
the best rock documentary ever 


filmed. “We're going to try and help 
out this new area.” 

Robertson sees deficiencies in the 
majority of song performance:clips 
now being produced for the video 
field, but he sees music as presenting 
an increasingly important commod- 
ity already validated by public inter- 
est. As for his own project with Scor- 
sese, he’s quick to differentiate both 
format and approach. 

“MTV isn’t what I'm talking. 
about,” he reports. “They can’t af- 
ford it, but the HBOs, Showtimes 
and those services can.” The two 
plan to develop three or more single- 
artistspecials devoted to “artists that 
are just devastating to look at, and 
really classy.” Robertson pointedly 
adds that the conceptual video ap- 
proach as it nOw appears in most 
pop video clips will be avoided, as 
will simple concert footage. 

“This is strictly a soundstage thing, 
totally controlled, with no au- 
dience,” he explains. “I don’t want 
to hear clapping. Sets, stage, light- 
ing, mood, theater—the drama of the 
music is what we want. And I don’t 
want to see someone walking a mile 
away on a beach, singing a song. I 
want to see them singing a song.” 

In the process, he and Scorsese 
aim to “set a foundation for all these 
kids who look like they gota camera 
for Christmas and ran out into the 
Street saying, “Pretend you're singing 
and jump on that car! Maybe we'll 
make something out of this to pro- 
mote your record.’ ” 

Given that thumbnail sketch of 
the typical video clip, it’s hardly sur- 
prising that Robertson deems most 
music films and videotapes “embar- 
rassing,” but he adds that he has 
seen some promise. Moreover, the 
Scorsese collaboration will also look 
to new directors. 

“What we're talking about is 
doing three or four ourselves,” says 
Robertson. “Then Marty wants to 
get three or four other directors that 
are very good with music. | mean, 
there are a lot of them that think 
they're good with music, but then 
there are a few who really do have 
the knack.” 


He’s also confident that record la- 
bels and managers will be quick to 
see the potential, both musical and 
commercial, for such packages, es- 
pecially since the projected length— 
45 to 50 minutes—is aimed at both 
cable special time slots and album 
production. 
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BACK ON THE CHAIN GANG 


(Chrissie Hynde) 
Musicians 
Chrissie Hynde: vocal & guitar 
Billy Bremner: guitar 
Tony Butler: bass 
Martin Chambers: drums 


Produced by Chris Thomas 


‘TAIN'T NOBODY'S BIZNESS (IF | DO) 


(Porter Grainger/Everett Robbins) 
Musicians 
B.B. King: vocal & guitar 


Produced by Robbie Robertson 


SWAMP 


(Lyrics by David Byrne/Music by Talking Heads) 
Musicians 
David Byrne: 
vocal, guitar, synthesizer & percussion 
Jerry Harrison & Chris Frantz: 
background vocals 
Alex Weir: guitar 
Tina Weymouth: bass 
Chris Frantz: drums 
Jerry Harrison & Wally Batarou: 
synthesizers 
Produced by Talking Heads 


KING OF COMEDY 


(Bob james) 
Musicians 
Bob James: synthesizer & vocoder 
Robben Ford: guitar 
Larry Klein: bass 
Jim Keltner: drums 
Jerry Peterson: saxophone 
Produced by Robbie Robertson 


RAINBOW SLEEVE 
(Torn Waits) 
Musicians 
Rickie Lee Jones: voca! 
Randy Kerber: piano 
Johnny Mandell: string arrangement 
Produced by Russ Titleman & Lenny Waronker 





BETWEEN TRAINS 
(Robbie Robertson) 
Musicians 
Robbie Robertson: vocal, guitar & piano 
Richard Manuel: bac kground vocal 
Neil Stubenhaus: bass 
Jim Keltner: drums 
Garth Hudson: synthesizer 
Gary Chang: fairlight 


Produced by Robbie Robertson 


STEAL THE NIGHT 
(Ric Ocasek) 
Musicians 
Ric Ocasek: vocal, guitar & keyboards 
Antonia De Portago: background vocals 
Darryl Jennifer: bass 
Stephen Hague: keyboards 
Stephen George: drums 


Produced by Ric Ocasek 


COME RAIN OR COME SHINE 


(johnny Mercer/Harold Arlen) 
Musician 
Ray Charles: vocai & piano 


Produced by Nesuhi Ertegun & Jerry Wexler 


The Finer Things 


(Donald Fagen 


Musicians 


David Sanborn: saxophone 

Vallerie Simpson, Leslie Miller & 
Donald Fagen: background vocals 
Steve Kahn: guitar 

Chuck Rainey: bass 

Ed Green: drums 

Michael Omartian: keyboards 

Rob Mounsey & Donald Fagen: 
string arrangement 


Produced by Donald Fagen & Gary Katz 


WONDERFUL REMARK 


(Van Morrison) 
Musicians 
Van Morrison: voca! 
Robbie Robertson: electric guitar 
Van Morrison: acoustic gultar 
David Hays: bass 
Jim Keltner: drums 
Richard Tee: plano 
Nicky Hopkins: organ & synthesizer 


Produced by Robbie Robertson 


2016 CD release. 
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‘King of Comedy’ album puts its artists in perspective 


By George Kanzler 
Newhouse News Service 


Since the phenomenal success of 
the “Saturday Night Fever” sound- 
track album, more and more films 
have used compilations of songs by 
rock and pop artists. 

These compilations are attractive 
album buys, especially for listeners 
who like a group or artist, but not 
necessarily enough to buy a whole 
album by just that group or artist. 

A good case in point is the sound- 
track album produced by Robbie 





RotiinG Srone, May 26, 1983 


Robertson for “The King of Com- 
edy” (Warner Bros. Records). It 
contains 10 cuts by different artists, 
some produced for the film, others 
contributed from current projects 
by the artists. Only one cut is bor- 
rowed from an old album, Ray 
Charles’ big band version of “Come 
Rain Or Come Shine.” 

Of particular interest here are 
cuts by artists such as the Pretend- 
ers, Talking Heads, Ricky Lee 
Jones, Ric Ocasek and Van Morri- 
son, all of them artists with distinc- 
tive sounds and cult followings. 





tone and a uniformly crisp sound. 


Bob James’ title track, a synth- 





THE KING OF COMEDY 
ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 
Warner Bros. 
kkk 


hough nominally a 

soundtrack to the Martin 

Scorsese film, The King 
of Comedy comes off less a score (I 
couldn’t find half this scuff in the 
movie, and I was listening for it) 
than a collection of songs that 
“soundtrack producer” Robbie 
Robertson happened to like. Be- 
cause the film and its music don’t 
interlock all that often,the LP ends 
up being a well-programmed, 
highly listenable and occasionally 
excellent set of songs with no real 
thematic unity and litde in com- 
mon beyond a certain downbeat 


Its no laughing matter. 


Nobody 


based piece of lounge jazz, and 
David Sanborn’s “The Finer 
Things,” a New York City session- 
man’s take on a Donald Fagen 
tune, are the closest things to 
movie music here and, as such, are 
the most dispensable cuts. Rickie 
Lee Jones’ reading of Tom Waits’ 
“Rainbow Sleeve” is occasionally 
effective but eventually slips into 
breathy hokum. The “roots” con- 
tributions — an old Ray Charles 
recording of “Come Rain or Come 
Shine” (which works in the film asa 
good joke) and a new one of B.B. 
King singing “’Tain’s Nobody’s 
Bizness (If I Do)” —are old-pro 
smooth, though still charged with 
emotion. Ric Ocasek’s “Steal the 
Night” clips along at a nicer pace 
than anything on his recent solo 
album. Talking Heads’ growly 
“Swamp,” which features David 
Byrne's ever-deepening vocal reg- 
ister, is catchy fun, but minor 
Heads at best. And then there’s the 
Pretenders’ “Back on the Chain 
Gang”—a great song, but one with 
as little reason to be here as most of 
the other cuts. 

Which leaves two reasons to 


buy this record. The first is Van 


knows Rupert Pupkin, 


This album makes them available, in small pal- 
atable doses, to listeners who don’t belong to 
their cults. , 

And somehow the Pretenders’ “Back on the 
Chain Gang” sounds much better followed by 
B.B. King doing “’Tain’t Nobody’s Bizness (If I 
Do)” — in a fine, new, big band recording pro- 
duced by Robertson — than as part of a collec- 
tion of other Pretenders’ songs. 


The same holds true for Talking Heads’ 
“Swamp,” which follows the King cut. David 
Byrne's overt tribute to black funk-blues is put 
in perfect perspective by B.B.’s taste of the real 
thing. 

Bob James’ blithe and snappy electro-synth- 
dominated instrumental theme, “King of Com- 
edy,” is a pleasant interlude after Talking 
Heads. It also leaves the listener yearning for 
more substantial fare, which is promptly deli- 
vered as a fragile ballad by Tom Waits, “Rain- 
bow Sleeve,” sung hauntingly by Ricky Lee 
Jones. 

Robertson opens the second side himselt, with 
help from two former colleagues from The 
Band, on “‘Between Trains,” a tribute to an 


American iconoclast presented as an autobio-, 


graphical fable. Robertson achieves mythic 
Western resonance while employing many elec- 
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Morrison’s “Wonderful Remark,” 
a hard, powerful song about shat- 
téred faith: “How can you tell us 
something Just to keep us hanging 
or/Something that just don’t mean 
nothing/When we see it you are 
gone.” Texturally reminiscent of 
“St. Dominic’s Preview,” it’s Mor- 
rison’s best rock & roll in ages. 
Reason two: “Between Trains,” 
written and performed by Robert- 
son himself, and a revelation. After 
the Band’s slow march into entropy 
and its leader’s low profile through 
the years since, a song this strong 
comes as a pleasant surprise. Driv- 
en by Garth Hudson’s synthesizer 
and dripping with ragged weari- 
ness, “Between Trains” spins a tale 
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but after 11:30 tonight no one will ever forget him. 
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of the point at which resignation 
meets resolution: “I ain’t no sol- 
dier/But I’ve been to war/I've done 
some killin’/All I kill anymore are 
these pains/And I’m just between 
trains.” Ir bodes well for a Robbie 
Robertson solo album —an LP he 
may well never make, burcertainlya 
project more worth his time (and 
ours) than this. —RoBert Ltoyp 
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ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


Ric (The Cars) Ocasek's ‘Steal the Night,” 
electro-pop surface and all, works as a perfect 
foil to “Between Trains,” since it travels the 

same mythic highway. 

Ray Charles’ direct 
emotional honesty 
comes as a fine change 
of pace, and leads into 
the album’s second — 
and best — instrumen- 
tal, alto saxophonist 
Dave Sanborn’'s lush 
reading of Donald 
(Steely Dan) Fagen’s 
“The Finer Things.” 

The album ends with 
a newly produced, by 
Robertson, version of 
Van Morrison’s ellipti- 
cal ‘‘Wonderful Re- 
mark,’’ done by the 
composer with a fine 
rock ‘n’ soul rhythm 
section Jed by Robert- 
son and including key- 
boardists Richard Tee 
and Nicky Hopkins. It 
suggests that Morrison 
should seriously con- 
sider keeping Robert- 
son as producer for his 

| next album. 
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Sunday News Journal, Wilmington, Del., March 20, 1983 


Album blends artists’ individual talents 


Since the phenomenal success of 
the “Saturday Night Fever” sound- 
track album, more and more films 
have used compilations of songs by 
rock and pop artists. 

These compilations are attrac- 
tive album buys, especially for lis- 
teners who like a group or artist, 
but not necessarily enough to buy a 
whole album by just that group or 
artist 

A good case in point is the sound- 
track album produced by Robbie 
Robertson for “The King of Com- 
edy’ (Warner Bros. Records). 
contains 10 cuts by different artists, 
some produced for the film, others 
contributed from current projects 
by the artists. Only one cut is bor- 
rowed from an old album, Ray 
Charles’ big band version of ‘Come 
Rain Or Come Shine.” 

Of particular interest here are 
cuts by artists such as the Pretend- 
ers, Talking Heads, Ricky Lee 
Jones, Ric Ocasek and Van Morri- 
son, all of them artists with distinc- 
tive sounds and cult followings. 
This album makes them available, 
in small palatable doses, to listen- 
ers who don't belong to their cults. 

And somehow the Pretenders’ 
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much better followed by B.B. King 
doing *’Tain't Nobody's Bizness (If I 
Do) — in a fine new big band rec- 
ording produced by Robertson 
than as part of a collection of other 
Pretenders songs 

The same holds true for Talking 
Heads’ “Swamp,” which follows the 
King cut. David Byrne's overt trib- 
ute to black funk-blues is put in 
perfect perspective by B.B.’s taste 
of the real thing. 

Bob James’ blithe and snappy 
electro-synth-dominated instru- 
mental theme, “King of Comedy,” 
is a pleasant interlude after Talking 
Heads. It also leaves the listener 
yearning for more substantial fare. 
which is promptly delivered as a 
fragile ballad by Tom Waits, 
‘Rainbow Sleeve,” sung hauntingly 
by Ricky Lee Jones. 

Robertson opens the second side 
himself, with help from two former 
colleagues from The Band, on 
“Between Trains,” a tribute to an 
American iconoclast presented as 


an autobiographical fable. Robert- 
son achieves mythic Western reso- 


nance’ while 
electro-synth effects 
feat. 

Ric (The Cars) Ocasek’'s ‘Steal 
the Night,” electro-pop surface and 
all, works as a perfect foil to 
“Between Trains,” since it travels 
the same mythic highway. 

Ray Charles’ direct emotional 
honesty comes as a fine change of 
pace, and leads into the album's 
second — and best — instrumental, 
alto saxophonist Dave Sanborn’s 
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employing many 
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lush reading of Donald (Steely Dan) 
Fagen's “The Finer Things.” 

The album ends with a newly pro- 
duced, by Robertson, version of 
Morrison's elliptical ‘Wonderful 
Remark,” done by the composer 
with a fine rock ‘n’ soul rhythm 
section led by Robertson and 
including keyboardists Richard Tee 
and Nicky Hopkins. It suggests that 
Morrison should seriously consider 
keeping Robertson as producer for 
his next album. 


George Kanzler is a writer for 
Newhouse News Service. His col- 
umn appears regularly in the Sun- 
day News Journal. 
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“Back on the Chain Gang” sounds 


QUAD-CITY TIMES Tuesday, March 1, 1983 
Sad loss = Audiences of “The King of 


Comedy” are wondering: Who's Dan Johnson, to whom 
the film is dedicated? Johnson was director Martin 
Scorsese’s cook and right-hand man and lived with 
Scorsese and his now-estranged wife, Isabella Rosellini. 
Johnson died of meningitis last year. 


SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1983 


Martin Scorsese almost ager ty he useshis movies to 
honor a friend or co-worker who has died. Scorsese 
dedicated “Taxi Driver,” with “gratitude and re- 
" to its composer, Bernard Herrmann, who 
of a heart attack after he had finished conduct. 

score. He dedicated “New York, New York” 
to its co-editor, Lerner; “Ra Bull” to his 
late film tench | pes Ma anoogian of New York Uni- 
pong Soe: medy”’ to his late friend and 

an Fin bes 


“Bernard Herrmann died on Christmas Eve 1975,’ t? 
said. “ Lerner died on the same night 
ations were a way of 


whose films — ‘City of 
by Contract’ — had had a great 


Thee or eng 8, hesaid,came . 


any movie, “Umberto 
that Vittorio De 
“Ty bee ‘ale aware: 


i von Stroheim had dedicated ‘Greed’ to his 


In the case of hi first feature movie, , however, » 
credit to a person who was very muc 
”” was not dedicated. But 
anked for making the picture 


Cash Box/March 19, 1983 


THE KING OF COMEDY — Original 
Soundtrack — Warner Bros. 23765 — 
Producer: Robble Robertson — List: 8.98 
— Bar Coded 

New rock, jazz and R&B tunes meld per- 
fectly on thls soundtrack to Martin Scor- 
cese’'s black comedy flick starring Robert 
DeNiro and Jerry Lewis, with music coor- 
dinated by ex-Band leader Robertson. The 
disc opens with the bulleting single by The 
Pretenders, “Back on the Chain Gang,” 
and progresses to songs performed by 
Talking Heads, Ric Ocasek, Bob James 
and Ray Charles & Van Morrlson. Though 
an interpretation of Tom Walts’ “Ralnbow 
Sleeve” by Rickie Lee Jones and saxy 
David Sanborn’s rendition of a Donald 
Fagen cut called “The Finer Things” are 
two of the platter’s best selections, the 
most involving work Is B.B. King’s bluesy 
cover of “’Tain't Nobody's Bizness (If! Do).” 
Thankfully, the record doesn’t Include a 
monologue by Rupert Pupkin. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 
(Robbie Robertson) 


I ain't no cowboy 

t just look like one 

And | ain't no prisoner 

But I'm on the run from these chains 
And I'm just between trains 


l ain't no loner 

| just work alone 

There ain't no place 

Where there's a home | could claim 
And I'm still between trains 

Stull between trains 


CHORUS 

i've got to let it roll 

I've got to let it ride 

I can never show 

What's really going on inside 
It I'm too young to learn 

Or too Old to change 

| guess I'll always be 
Between trains 


! ain't no soldier 

But I've been to war 

| done some killin’ 

All t kill anymore are these pains 
And I'm just between trains 


Just passin’ spehay id 

Never stayed this long in one place 
So when I'm gone just lay my remains 
Somewhere between trains 
Somewhere between trains 


CHORUS 


Vocal, guitar and piano: Robbie Robertson 
Background vocal: Richard Manuel! 

Bass: Neil Stubenhaus 

Drums: jim Keltner 

Synthesizer: Garth Hudson 

farlight: Gary Chang 

Engineer: Joel Fein 

Assistant engineer: Ginny Pallante 

Recorded at Village Recorders, W. Las Angeles, CA 


Produced by Rabbie Robertson 
in memory of “Cowboy” Dan Johnson 


© 1983 Medicine Hat Music ASCAP 
All nights reserved. Lyrics reprinted by permission, 


(8:00), *11.75 


THE AGE, Thursday 12 May 1983 
FILM soundtrack albums crop up 


regularly, but many are little more 
than mediocre souvenirs, Robbie 


Robertson's The King Of Comedy | 


(Warner 23765-1) is an exception. In 
providing the music for Martin Scor- 
sese’s latest movie (it stars Robert 
de Niro and Jerry Lewis and will be 
released about July) Robertson has 
drawn upon a diverse range of pop 
and jazz-blues influences. 


Bob James has all hands to the 
keyboards (and some) plus vocoder 
on the jazz-funk title track, one of 
two instrumentals, On the other, Da- 
vid Sanborn’s tasty alto sax lilts its 
way through Donald Fagen’s The 
Finer Things, with a vocal chorus 
that includes Fagen, 

Robertson wrote one track, 
Between Trains, on which he sings 
a strong Bob Dylanesque vocal (with 
backing from Richard Manuel) and 
plays guitar and piano. Garth Hud- 


son plays synthesiser and a Fairlight | 


music computer fills out the sound. 


It’s a great combination for a slow | 


country-rock ballad. 


The Pretenders’ attractive hit 
Back On The Chain Gang, Talking 
Heads’ funky rocker Swamp and 
Ray Charles's classic version of 
Come Rain Or Come Shine are in- 
cluded in their original form. B. B. 
King gives a virtuoso vocal and gui- 
tar performance on a lavish Robert- 
son production of "Taint Nobody’s 
Bizness (If I Do), Rickie Lee Jones 
sings Tom Waits’s plaintive Rain- 
bow Sleeve and Ric Ocasek contrib- 
utes his atmospheric contemporary 
rocker Steal The Night. 


Finally, Van Morrison provides a 
glorious climax with Wonderful Re- 
mark, a song that I don't recall, with 
a 1969 copyright. Morrison plays’ 
acoustic guitar, Richard Tee and 
Nicky Hopkins are on piano and 
organ, Robertson plays electric 
guitar and Jerry Hey provides the 
characteristically rich horn 
arrangement, Pure Morrison magic 
— what more is there to say? 
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ROBERTSON’S 
‘COMEDY’ LP 
IS NO JOKE 


By ROBERT HILBURN 


[To was a slightly perverse grin 
on Robbie Robertson's face as he 
talked about the sound-track al- 
bum he put together for Martin Scor- 
sese’s new ‘King of Comedy” film. It was 
as if he could already picture the surprise 
many people will have when they notice 
the unusual juxtaposition of artists on the 
album. 


The movie, a non-funny tale of a 
would-be comedian’s obsession with 
stardom, opened a few days ago to many 
negative reviews, but the album, which 
arrives in the stores next week, should 
attract glowing notices. It not only 
contains some terrific music, but it also 
offers a valuable lesson. 

In a pop world that is unusually 
polarized these days, Robertson brings 
together musicians associated with dif- 
ferent genres (rock, blues, jazz and soul) 
and with different eras, from the late- 
’60s association of his own work with the 
Band to the ‘80s ring of new-wave 
attractions. 

On Side 1 of “King of Comedy,” 
Robertson has sandwiched bluesman 
B.B. King between contemporary hot- 
shots like the Pretenders and Talking 
Heads—a move that will startle tradi- 
tionalists who think today’s pop-rock 
sounds are merely gimmicky and crude. 


The album moves on Side 2 from an 
original number by Robertson through 
tracks by newcomers Rickie Lee Jones 
and the Cars’ Ric Ocasek to exquisite 
performances by veteran (and master) 
vocalists Ray Charles and Van Morrison. 


To mix things even more, the LP 
features selections by jazz composer-ar- 
ranger Bob James and saxophonist David 
Sanborn. The result is a reminder that 
rewarding music isn’t defined simply by 
pop style or copyright date. 

About the project, Robertson said, “I 
don't care what year a performer is 
associated with, I’m just interested in 
good music. I like the way the album kind 
of mixes things up, but I didn’t set out to 
prove any point. I just went after talented 
people.” 

Though he understands why many of 
the people who grew up listening to the 
finely sculptured music of late-’60s and 
early-'70s groups like the Band feel 
alienated by today’s crop of rockers, he 
doesn’t share their disillusionment. 

Sitting in his Pacific Palisades house, 
Robertson explained, “You would be 
really surprised to see my record collec- 
tion and see what I listen to. I'm not one 
of those people who just sits around 
listening to the old things. That's fine if 
I'm in that mood, but I'd rather find new 
things ... the Pretenders, the Clash, 
Talking Heads. 

“One of the problems a lot of people 
have in adjusting to the new music is 
separating the good stuff from the dumb 
stuff. Some of the novelty records on a 
station like KROQ-FM are funny, but 
most aren't very musical at all. Still, 
there are some real talented people 


making records today. 


a) 

Robertson is one of the most respected 
figures in rock. As guitarist and song- 
writer for the Band, he was a model of 
musical sophistication and taste. In al- 
bums like “Music From Big Pink” and 
“Stage Fright,” the Band, which first 
came to attention as Bob Dylan's backing 
group, made some of the most distin- 
guished music of the modern pop era. 

The hallmark of the quintet’s music 
was its ability to weave contemporary 
themes around rock’s country, blues and 
gospel roots so convincingly that songs 
like “The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down” and “The Weight” seemed as if 
they had been handed down for genera- 
tions. 

One sign of the respect enjoyed by the 
Band was that its 1976 farewell concert in 
San Francisco attracted perhaps the 
classiest group of musicians ever assem- 
bled for a single U.S. concert: Dylan, Eric 
Clapton, Van Morrison, Joni Mitchell, 
Ringo Starr, Neil Diamond, Muddy Wa- 
ters, Neil Young and Paul Butterfield. 

That evening was the basis for Martin 
Scorsese's “The Last Waltz,” which 
captured an intimacy and power rarely, if 
ever, matched in a concert film. The 
ruggedly handsome Robertson exhibited 
such a strong screen presence in the 


Ex-Band lender Robbie Robertson mixes eras and styles in his new LP.. 





movie that he was flooded afterwards 
with acting offers. 

Recalling the post-“Last Waltz’ peri- 
od, he said, “The scripts were coming in 
the window. There were stacks of them 
all over the place. I was living at 
Scorsese's house then, and he was 
laughing because he felt totally responsi- 
ble for this ‘mishap’ in my life. I had 
never thought about acting before. 


“It’s one of those things where fate 
steps in. That’s one of the great things 
about life. You never really know what's 
up ahead. It wasn’t like I snapped my 
finger and said, ‘OK, I’m now going to be 
an actor.’ I wish I had been that clever. 
But I wasn’t. It was just a fluke.” 


Robertson resisted the early scripts 
because most of them envisioned him as a 
screwed-up rock star. “At least half the 
scripts dealt with people who died on 
drugs or stories like ‘The Rose,’ ” he said. 
“That's the one thing I didn’t want to do. 
It seemed like a real cheap move.” 


He eventually returned to the screen 
in “Carny,” a modest tale about carnival 
life. He enjoyed the film, but feels in 
retrospect that he overextended himself. 
Besides acting in it, he produced the film, 
co-wrote the script and put together 
much of the music. 

Drained by the experience, he took his 
time before committing himself to anoth- 


IRIS SCHNEIDER / Los Angeles Times 


er project. But now he is excited about 
three films, one of which will again 
involve his friend Scorsese. 


0 

The songwriter’s involvement with 
“King of Comedy,’’ however, was largely 
accidental. Scorsese had planned to use 
old recordings as background ambiance, 
but he wasn’t pleased with the way they 
fit into the film. Robertson said the film 
needed new, unfamiliar music to give it a 
more contemporary ring. 

Ray Charles’ version of ‘Come Rain or 
Come Shine,” which is used over the 
opening credits, is the only song that 
Robertson kept from Scorsese's original 
recordings. The rendition first appeared 
on a 1959 album, “The Genius of Ray 
Charles.” 

Some of the other “King of Comedy” 
selections were produced by individual 
artists: the Pretenders’ lilting “Back on 
the Chain Gang,” Talking Heads’ growl- 
ing “Swamp,” Ric Ocasek’s moody “Steal 
ttre Night,” Rickie Lee Jones’ treatment 
of Tom Waits’ “Rainbow Sleeve” and 
David Sanborn’s elegant reading of Don- 
ald Fagen’s “The Finer Things.” 

Robertson designed the rest of the 
music himself, writing the melancholy 
“Between Trains” and then working in 
the studio with King, Morrison and 
James. 

He brought King into the Village 
Recorders studio in West Los Angeles to 
record “’Taint Nobody’s Bizness (If I 
Do), a marvelously sassy blues number. 
Though best known as a guitarist, King 
all but steals the album with his driving, 
high-spirited singing. 

Robertson has admired the blues musi- 
cian for years, but chose him for this 
project because King’s music fit the 
world of Jerry Langford, the Johnny 
Carson-like TV host played in the film by 
Jerry Lewis. 

Explained Robertson, “I tried to think 
who this guy (Langford) would have on 
his show and I remembered that every 
time B. B. King goes on the Carson show, 
he just tears it up. Carson stands up and 
says, ‘Forget the commercial, let’s have 
another song.’ That gave me something | 
could relate to. I mean I couldn’t sleep at 
night and have Wayne Newton on the 
album or the other Las Vegas-type 
people Carson has on, even the good 
ones . . 

Another album highlight is Van Morri- 
son’s “Wonderful Remark,” which is 
featured over the film's closing titles. 
Exhibiting an urgency and bite that 
Morrison hasn’t shown in years, the song 
is about moral corruption and indiffer- 
ence. Sample line: ‘““How can you stand 
the silence/ that pervades when we all 
cry?/ How can you watch the violence/ 
that erupts before your eyes?” 

On working with the frequently eccen- 
tric Morrison, Robertson smiled as he 
related, “I needed a song to leave you 
with a certain mood at the end of the 
movie, something that wasn't really 
praising. After all, we have a movie about 
a guy (the obsessed comedian played by 
Robert De Niro) who didn't exactly work 
his way up the ladder. He was so 
desperate that he cheated in a big way. 

“We tried a bunch of stuff, but it 
wasn't quite right. At one point, Van gota 
Magazine and just underlined the words, 
William Burroughs-style, and he wanted 
to use that as the lyrics. We tried it and it 


BAND WILL 
WALTZ AGAIN 


By STUART GOLDMAN 


ix years after saying goodby to 

touring in the celebrated “Last 

Waltz” concert, the Band is going 
back on the road. But there’s a catch: 
Robbie Robertson, considered by many 
to be the group’s creative focus, won't be 
along for the ride. The group, however, 
will reportedly add a “mystery” guitarist 
for the dates. 

To some Band diehards, Robertson's 
absence makes the tour an empty ges- 
ture, like the Who without Peter Town- 
shend or Creedence without John Foger- 
ly. 

“What can I say?” Robertson said. “I 
could take a position of, ‘Hey, this is 
wrong, fellas. What you're doing is 
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The Band is going back on the road—but without Robbie Robertson, center. 


sacrilegious.’ But, you know, why? 

“] think it’s probably a business deci- 
sion, not an artistic one,” Robertson 
continued. “But hell, you can’t knock 
that. 

“You know, 16 years is a long relation- 
ship. For a lot of things I couldn't turn 
those guys down... but I'd feel like a 
fool doing it. I'd feel stupid. Besides, | 
don't want to. I don’t feel one bit different 
from the day I sat down and said, “That's 
it for me.” ”’ 

How does Robertson feel about being 
“replaced”? “The members of the Band 
aren't replaceable,” he replied flatly. “I 
could think of some interesting guitar- 
ists—Steve Cropper or Roy Buchanan. 
But frankly, I don’t think anybody gives 
a damn about a mystery guitarist. 

“But I'm sure the guys have good 
reasons. And the bottom line is that they 
make real good music together.” 


When asked about tour plans, the 
Band's Rick Danko’ remained 


From left, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Rick Danko and Richard Manuel. 





was interesting, but it was too erratic for 
the mood we needed. So, we kept trying 
other things. Finally, Van started getting 
frustrated. He said, ‘I'm not one of these 
people who comes into the studio and 
tries to make up something.’ ”’ 

But they kept trying and eventually 
Morrison started singing a bit of ‘““Won- 
derful Remark” and Robertson loved it. 

O 

Robertson enjoyed being in the studio 
again, but he has no second thoughts 
about walking away from the rock world. 
“The break had nothing to do with the 
so-called ‘pressures of the road,’ ’’ Rob- 
ertson once said, explaining the Band's 
1976 decision to stop touring. “It just 
means the end of what was essentiallv a 
boring syndrome: recording studio, road, 
recording studio,road ....” 

Eventually, the Band's decision to stop 
touring also led to the end of making 
records, because Robertson, who wrote 
most of the group's songs, concentrated 
on film and the other members got into 
solo projects. Though his four Band- 
mates are planning to tour again this 
spring. Robertson has no interest in 
joining them (see Stuart Goldman story 
above). 

Music, however. does figure in Robert- 
son's future plans. He and Scorsese want 
to produce some music programs for 


cable TV. “I think music is going to really 
happen on cable, but they just don’t have 
good material so far. Marty watches some 
of this stuff (the video promotional 
clips), and he finds it really offensive. To 
me, it looks like someone just got a new 
camera for Christmas and he’s making 
movies. 

“The thing we want to do is work with 
a few selected artists and shoot their 
whole album on a sound stage like we did 
for part of ‘The Last Waltz.’ We'd try to 
bring out the drama and the theatrics of 
the song. It'd be very stylized, not just 
some silly stuff going on in the back- 
ground. We'd like to do four or five of 
them to show what can be done, then 
bring some other young directors in to 
keep it going.” 

And it’s not just Robertson pulling 
Scorsese along on these projects. 

“Marty's knowledge of music is ex- 
traordinary, from street-corner vocal 
groups to these real obscure outfits,” he 
stressed. ‘He's been into the new music 
ever since the beginning of the whole 
punk thing and he’s someone who can 
separate the good stuff from the rest. 
Besides making movies, music is his life. 
That's why he's so offended by the 
quality of most of the stuff he sees. What 
we want to do is elevate it to a more 
respectable level.” O 


tight-lipped. “It'd be lettin’ the horse out 
of the barn before he was ready.” he said. 

But drummer Levon Helm was more 
open. “It seems like a good idea, as long 
as all we have to do is show up and make 
music,” he said. “Besides, anybody who 
gets a chance to play with (keyboardist) 
Garth Hudson, they'd be a foo! not to. As 
far as the Band is concerned, he’s the one 
who rubbed off on the rest of us and made 
us sound as good as we did. 

“But we're not trying to start rumors 
or create confusion,” Helm continued. 
“We're not waving the flag that way at 
all. If it works. great. And if it doesn’t, 
why I'll just find me a good honky-tonk 
somewhere and set up my gear.” 


0 
While Robertson has been focusing his 
efforts largely on film projects, both 
Helm and Danko have continued to 
perform live. The two are currently 
working as a duo, playing dates in the 
Northeast. 


“Both Rick and myself are basically 
out of a rhythm section mold,” Helm 
offered. “We've always liked to keep 
playing along. At first these gigs seemed 
kind of weird—a bass player and a 
drummer is what we are—but it’s been 
great. We show up with a couple of 
guitars, a mandolin, a harp, maybe a 
fiddle. You just stroll out there and 
pretend you're a troubadour.” 


Since the Band's demise, Helm has cut 
three solo LPs and toured with the Cate 
Brothers band. Though he joked about 
Robertson having “gone Hollywood,” 
Helm’s most noteworthy achievement 
has been his role as Loretta Lynn's father 
in “Coal Miner’s Daughter.” And he isn't 
slowing down on the acting. Helm re- 
cently portrayed a down-and-out coun- 
try singer on “Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers,” and will play a fighter pilot in 
the coming film, ‘The Right Stuff.” 


Like Helm, Danko has toured in vari- 
ous musical aggregations, including a 
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64 COMEDY EVENTS 
66 RECORD RACK 


Reviews of new albums by 
Kenny Rogers, Earth, Wind 
and Fire, Hank Williams Jr. 


68 CONCERTS AND CLUBS 
59 JAZZ 


Neo-fusion from Indian vio- 
linist. By Leonard Feather. 


76 POP EYE 


Henley, Elektra air their 
dirty laundry. By Patrick 
Goldstein. 


78 JAZZ 
Peabo not macho. By Dennis 
Hunt. 


79 CABARET 
80 L.A. SOUND 


Scouring L.A.’s underground. 
By Craig Lee. 





group with Paul Butterfield and another 
featuring Band keyboardis: Richard 
Manuel and guitarist Blondie Chaplin. 


Some of those who recall the Band's 
rather formal stage presence have found 
Danko's recent demeanor slightly off- 
center. Last year at the Golden Bear, 
where he was booked as a solo, Danko set 
up a portable tape recorder full of his 
favorite tunes in front of the mike, then 
left. according to people in the audience. 
Another night, he spent the better part of 
a set splashing beer on the crowd, it was 
reported. 


Of the four musicians, Manuel ap- 
peared most up for the tour. “I'm having 
labor pains and anxiety attacks,” he said, 
smiling. “And I love every minute of it.”’ 


Manuel, who beat a drinking problem 
four years ago, is busy getting healthy 
and psyching himself up for the tour. “I 
just can’t wait,” he bubbled. 


“It’s been slim,” Manuel said of his 
creative output. “But I’m getting into 
gear again.” Recently, Manuel has re- 
corded with Bonnie Raitt and Tom Petty. 
He also added his distinctive vocals to 
Robertson's tune “Between Trains” on 
the ‘King of Comedy” album. “I've been 
writing a lot too,” Manuel said. “I love my 
music more than ever. When I think 
about playing now, it’s a privilege, not an 
obligation.” 


Ironically, the man considered the 
most reclusive member of the Band has 
been the busiest of the lot. Garth Hudson 
has helped form a company, Producer's 
Music Organization, that specializes in 
using digitally assisted music in film 
scoring. Hudson's film work to date 
includes Martin Scorsese's “King of 
Comedy” and “Raging Bull,” and “The 
Reunion,” a video project for Jonathan 
Taplin’s Lion's Gate Films. 


Hudson has been composing at a fast 
pace, and among his recent works is “Our 
Lady Queen of the Angels,” an elegant 
synthesizer piece currently being per- 
formed in tandem with an exhibition of 
sculpture by Tony Duquette at the 
Museum of Science and Industry. He's 
produced a project by guitar ace Thumbs 
Carllile, recorded with new-wave group 
the Call, and produced poet/songwriter 
Hirth Martinez. Hudson has also been 
gigging around town with the group the 
Shutouts. 


The wee hours find the mysterious 
Hudson taping and editing various “audio 
curiosities” in his home studio. These 
include everything from old jazz and 
Western swing sides to interviews with 
members of the Cauliflower Alley. a 
group of ex-boxers and wrestlers. 


But Hudson insists that performing 
live is his first priority. “I've gotta keep 
my chops up. But it must be done on a 
competitive level,” he said with a twinkle 
in his eye. “What I'm planning to do, see. 
is set up in a boxing ring with some other 
local piano player and go for the regional 
title. Then I might move on to West 
Covina and set up the same deal. And out 
of that might come—who knows?—my 
first solo album.” 

And what about the coming Band tour? 
“Oh, we'll probably rehearse for about a 
week and three days,” Hudson smiled. 
“I'm looking forward to it. There's a 


| 
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solving that goes with being on the road. 
Plus. it’s great exercise.” O 
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The Band Reunites To Waltz Again 


BY CLIFF RADEL 
Enquirer Reporter 


Paul McCartney was wrong. You 
can reheat a souffle. Rick Danko has 
the recipe. 

Take The Band. Let cool for six 
years. Separate the members, Set 
Robbie Robertson to one side in 
Canada. Place Garth Hudson and 
Richard Manuel in California. Send 
Levon Helm to the movies to play Capt. 
Jack Ridley in “The Right Stuff.” Have 
Rick Danko make solo records. 

After six years, recombine the 
ingredients, Omit Robertson. Let the 
remaining four tour Canada first, then 
Japan, finally America. Include a 
Sunday show at Miami University’s 
Millett Hall. Presto. The souffle ts hot 
again. Come and get it. Serves 
thousands. 

In 1976, The Band called it quits in 
style. They threw a going away party on 
Thanksgiving night in San Francisco's 
Winterland Arena, Nobodies like Eric 
Clapton, Bob Dylan, Neil Diamond, Neil 


Nightwatch 


Young and Ringo Starr dropped by to 
say adieu. The concert became a movie 
called “The Last Waltz.” Six years later, 
The Band is back for another dance. 

“When we put it away, it was time to 
do it,” Danko said, The Band’s bass 
guitarist and lead singer—a title he 
shares with drummer/actor Helm and 
pianist Manuel—was speaking by 
telephone from his home in Woodstock, 
N.Y 


“The break did us a world of good,” 
Danko added. “We had been playing 
ther for 18 years. It was like eating 
with your mother and father for the 
first 18 years of your life. When we 
layed, it was like a family eating 
ther. Now, it’s more like a picnic.” 
There’s only one thing wrong with 
Danko’s analogy. His picnic table has 
an empty place. Robbie Robertson 
won't be coming for dinner. The Band’s 


chief songwriter and lead guitarist 
would rather stay home and miss all 
the fun, 

To some, Robertson was The Band. 
Even though he didn’t sing, he spoke 
for the group through his lyrics. 

Robertson wrote “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” for Helm, an 
Arkansas native in an otherwise all 
Canadian outfit. He composed “Stage 
Fright” for Danko to sing in a jittery 
voice. He also wrote “The Weight” and 
“Up On Cripple Creek,” and nearly 
everything else in The Band’s 
repertoire. 


Robertson was also the one who 
folded up The Band’s tent in 1976. Since 
then he has become a Canadian version 
of John Fogerty. Like the leader of the 
long-dormant Creedence Clearwater 
Revival, Robertson sits at home and 
watches royalty checks roll in, 

“Those who want to wm 
Se be a was the way Dan 

bertson’s absence. 


are | 
0 explained 


RICK DANKO 


(See BAND, Page C-6) . . . warms a souffle 


Band 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE C-] 


David Letterman Late Night With Da- 
Guests: Jaston Williams and vid Letterman 

John Sears, of “Greater . 

Tuna’: movie critics Gene || Guests: comedian Jimmy 
Siskel and Roger f bert: ac- Aleck. author Jan Harold 
tor Levon Helm Brunvand 


“Levon and I started playing 
together last November,” he said, 
changing the course of the 
conversation. “We went to the 
West Coast and Garth and 
Richard showed up. They saw us 
having a whole lot of fun—that’s 
when the music comes from the 
heart. And that’s what brought it 
all together.” 


Well, not quite. There was still 
the matter of Robbie Robertson. 


“He obviously does not want to 
play,” Danko said with great 
finality. He sounded bitter. He 
wasn't. 

“We're still friends,” Danko 
insisted. “We still keep in touch. 
There’s no bad blood.” 


Danko said that with 
conviction. It would take a lot 
more than Robertson’s refusal to 
rejoin the group and absence at 
the reunion concerts in Canada to 
destroy their friendship. 





January 6, Levon didn’t show up. January 11. YouTube 
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Lest we forget, and hoping he doesn’t fail to 
show as he did on the David Letterman Show re- 
cently, Levon Helm will be at the Lone Star to- 
night with Riek Danko. 


Thurs., March 17 


@ G Steppin’ Out 
Featured: interviews 
with Levon Helm, 
formerly ofThe 
Band and Brian 
MacDonald, the for- 
mer artistic director 
of Les Grandes Bal- 
lets Canadiens: 
square dancing with 
the Swing Stars of 
the Dancers Of Ro- 
semere 


Just how long The Band plans 
Lo stay reunited is uncertain. 
Danko wouldn't Say it was a one- 
shot, one-tour deal. He wouldn't 
say it would last forever either. 
The only thing he would Say was: 
“We're taking it one day ata time.” 

That approach should get The 
Band to New York for the end of 
its American tour on 
Thanksgiving Day. After that, a 
record deal looms in the future. 

“There’s been some talk about 
it,” Danko said coyly. “There are 
some contemporary producers in 
line for the project. And, we've 
been compiling new material. So, 
you could say, it’s in the works.” 

The Band's search for new 
material would go a lot quicker if 
Robertson left his exile and re- 
enlisted with the group. Danko 
refused to predict whether that 
would happen. 

“That would be speculation,” 
he declared. “And I don’t 
speculate.” 

The Band’s revival should not 
come as too much of a shock. 
Reunions are all the rage this 
year. Simon & Garfunkel had one. 
So did the Hollies and the Animals 
and the Everly Brothers. 

“It was a darned pity when 
those groups broke up,” Danko 
said. “But now they’re getting 
back together for the right reason 
—the music.” 

Danko figures there’s a reason 
for this outbreak of reunionitis. 

“Everybody is finally 
outgrowing that childish souffle 
idea.” 


TV SIGNAL July 2, 1983 


1:00 €} ROCK 'N’ ROLL TONITE 
Guests: The Call, Zebra, Paul 
Butterfield, Rick Danko, Richard 
Manuel, Garth Hudson, Mike Fin- 
negan & The Right Band. 


(@) ROCK 'N’ ROLL TONITE. Features: the music of The 
Call and Zebra; a talk with Rick Danko and Richard 
Manuel, formerly of The Band. 





YouTube 





An almost complete list of The Band reunion dates in 1983. 


Prior to, and in between these, there were solo, duo and trio apperances which aren’t listed here. 


1983-06-25 
1983-??-?? 
1983-07-02 


1983-07-03 
1983-07-04 
1983-07-07 
1983-07-08 
1983-07-09 
1983-07-13 
1983-07-14 
1983-07-16 
1983-07-18 
1983-07-21 
1983-07-22 
1983-07-24 


1983-08-25 
1983-08-27 
1983-08-29 
1983-08-30 
1983-09-01 
1983-09-02 
1983-09-03 
1983-09-05 
1983-10-12 
1983-10-13 
1983-10-14 
1983-10-15 
1983-10-17 
1983-10-18 
1983-10-19 
1983-10-21 
1983-10-22 
1983-10-23 
1983-10-28 
1983-10-29 
1983-10-30 
1983-10-31 
1983-11-01 
1983-11-02 
1983-11-03 
1983-11-04 
1983-11-06 
1983-11-09 
1983-11-10 
1983-11-12 
1983-11-15 
1983-11-17 
1983-11-18 
1983-11-19 
1983-11-21 


1983-11-23 
1983-11-24 
1983-11-25 
1983-11-26 
1983-12-31 


Joyous Lake 

Misty Moon 

Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, 

Place des Arts 

Camp Fortune 

CNE Bandshell 

Hamilton Place 

Centre In The Square 

Alumni Hall 

Centre of the Arts 

Jubilee Auditorium 

Jubilee Auditorium 

Queen Elizabeth Theatre 

The Saddle Rack 

Paramount Theater 

Sierra Sun Music Festival, 
Nevada County Fairgrounds 
Shibuya Kokaido 

Festival Hall 

Festival Hall 

Nagoya Kokaido 

Shinjuku Kosei Nenkin Kaikan 
Shinjuku Kosei Nenkin Kaikan 
Shibuya Kokaido 

Hokkaido Kosei Nenkin Kaikan 
The Chance 

The Chance 

Orpheum Theatre 

Agora Ballroom 

Wax Museum 

Wax Museum 

The Brandywine Club 

Capitol Theatre 

Carrier Dome 

Palace Theatre 

Central Train Terminal 

Front Row 

Millett Hall, Miami University 
Veterans Memorial Auditorium 
Bogart’s 

Stanley Theatre 

Royal Oak Music Theatre 
Auditorium Theatre 

Mandel Hall 

Glenn Miller Ballroom 
Rainbow Music Hall 

Uptown Theater 

City Coliseum 

Saenger Performing Arts Center 
Agora Concert Hall 

Agora Concert Hall 

Memorial Gymnasium, 


Woodstock, New York 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Montreal, Quebec 


Chelsea, Quebec 
Toronto, Ontario 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Kitchener, Ontario 
London, Ontario 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Calgary, Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


San Jose, California 
Oakland, California 
Grass Valley, California 


Tokyo, Japan 

Osaka, Japan 

Osaka, Japan 

Nagoya, Japan 

Tokyo, Japan 

Tokyo, Japan 

Tokyo, Japan 

Sapporo, Japan 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 


West Hartford, Connecticut 


Washington, DC 
Washington, DC 


Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Syracuse, New York 
Albany, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Highland Heights, Ohio 
Oxford, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Boulder, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Austin, Texas 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


University of Virginia 


Tower Theater 
The Chance 
Beacon Theatre 
Beacon Theatre 
Civic Auditorium 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
New York, New York 

New York, New York 

San Francisco, California 


THE WINDSOR STAR, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1983 

ANOTHER WALTZ — Only a couple of years 
after proclaiming their “last waltz”, THE BAND is 
back together. Or at least four-fifths are. Levon Helm 
has brought everyone back except Robbie Robertson 
fora Canadian tour. Appropriately, a number of THE 
BAND’s dates are in Southern Ontario where they 
were bar-band fixtures through the early 1960s 
Toronto on July 4; Hamilton on July 7; Kitchener on 
July 8; London on July 9. That's as close as they will 
come to Windsor for now, but if they like what they 
hear, an American tour later in the year is a good pos- 
sibility. 

As a movie actor, Robertson has been the most visi- 
ble BANDsman. Levon Helm has had the most suc- 
cess as a solo act. Garth Hudson, the taciturn organist, 
has worked in a company that uses digitally-assisted 
music for film scores (including King of Comedy and 
Raging Bull). 
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RICK DANKO LEYON HELM 
RICHARD MANUEL GARTH HUDSOX 


wit: THE CATE BROS. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 8:00 PM 
MANDEL HALL 


TICKETS ON SALE AT THE 

REYNOLDS CLUB BOX OFFICE 962-7300 
AY OCTOBER 28 & 29 (STUDENTS ONLY) 

MONDAY OCTOBER 31 (NON.STUDENTS 

STUDENTS $8 

NON-STUDENTS $15 

LIMIT: 2 PER UCID 


A MAJOR ACTIVITIES BOARD PRESENTATION 





A good recording of this great show, usually misdated as “July 1, 1983” is 
available from Amazon, eBay and other places they sell bootlegs. 


presents 


THE BAND 
— The Last Waltz, Part Il 


with special guests - The Cate Brothers 
Monday, November 21 
MEM GYM 


Tickets: On Sale At: 
$6.50 Students Mincer’s 
$8.50 General Public Back Alley Disc 
Disctraxshuns 
Newcomb Hall Main Desk 
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Helm: proof that The Band has not los 


MUSIC 


t touch with its rock ’n’ 





roll roots 


And The Band plays on 


or defunct rock groups, 1983 has 

become the year of the reunion. 

Among the acts from rock’s 
golden years re-forming are The Guess 
Who, The Animals, The Hollies and Si- 
mon and Garfunkel. But the most unex- 
pected return is that of The Band, Can- 
ada’s most celebrated rock ensemble. 
Its farewell concert seven years ago was 
so lavish and final that it made any sug- 
gestion of reunion seem dishonest. Now, 
with a two-week, 1l-city Canadian tour 
which began in Halifax and ends in 
Vancouver on July 18, The Band is back, 
although without the services of guitar- 
ist Robbie Robertson. 

From the heady days of the southern 
Ontario bar circuit in the 1960s to Mar- 
tin Scorsese’s touching movie tribute, 
The Last Waltz, in 1976, The Band ap- 
proached The Beatles and Bob Dylan in 
its originality. First the group—bassist 
Rick Danko, organist Garth Hudson, 
pianist Richard Manuel, drummer Le- 
von Helm and Robertson—established 
itself as rock’s most versatile backup 
band with rockabilly star Rompin’ Ron- 
nie Hawkins and then, in 1965, with Dy- 
lan himself. That apprenticeship led to 
instant critical and commercial success 
when the group released its first album, 
Music from Big Pink, in 1968. Such 
songs as Up on Cripple Creek, The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down and The 
Weight mined a motherlode of gospel, 
blues and country music. Amid the 
brash psychedelia of that era, the rock 
audience was ready for songs that fo- 
cused on rural images and traditional 
values. 

By 1976, The Band’s musical confi- 
dence had begun to waver, and the 16- 


year-old group decided to disband. Rob- 
ertson moved to California and began 
writing film scores. Helm transferred 
his musical experience from stage to 
screen, making his acting debut in Coal 
Miner’s Daughter. Meanwhile, Hudson, 
Manuel and Danko worked indepen- 
dently on various musical projects. 

The ambitious reunion is the result of 
the energies of Helm (the only Ameri- 
can in the band), who anchors the 
group. Last year his performances with 
Danko led to discussion about the oth- 
ers joining up. Manuel and Hudson 
were available, but Robertson consid- 
ered the reunion a “business decision, 
not an artistic one” and declined. Helm, 
43, admits that The Band misses the 
formidable guitarist-songwriter. “Nat- 
urally, you wish for the best,” he says. 
“But for now this is just a whole lot of 
fun, and the crowds seem to like it.” 

The Band is giving crowds, which 
should grow to 40,000 by the end of the 
tour, more than just a nostalgic reprise 
of their old repertoire. Helm’s Arkan- 
sas cousins, The Cate Brothers, comple- 
ment the foursome, and the sets offer a 
lively mix of The Band’s hallmark 
songs and venerable rock ’n’ roll stan- 
dards. The rousing rendition of J Don't 
Wanna Hang Up My Rock'n’ Roll Shoes 
offers proof that the group has not lost 
touch with its roots. 

That sense of history is what rock 
writer Greil Marcus called the group’s 
greatest strength—its capacity for 
“demonstrating just what their years 
together had been worth.” Despite its 
missing member, The Band is still dem- 
onstrating that depth of experience. 

— NICHOLAS JENNINGS in Toronto. 
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Tunes like Rag Mama Rag, 
The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down and The Weight 
were part and parcel of a unique 
musical entity which stood out 
even in those unique times. 

In an age where the past was 
put down and people were ob- 
sessed with the present, this 
group didn’t sing about living for 
today or revolution and drugs. 

Instead, it distilled the musi- 
cal roots of America into strange 
sounding songs that had the 
audacity to become popular. 

This was The Band, four 
Canadians and a drummer from 
Arkansas whose albums echoed 
with history and the strains of 
every music form ever played in 
a honky tonk. 

At times it was country. At 
times it was R & B or rock. But 
it was always The Band. 

From its origins as a backup 
band in Canada for Arkansas- 
expatriate Ronnie Hawkins, to 
its emergence from the shadows 
of being Bob Dylan’s band dur- 
ing his folk-rock days, through 
to its final bash — filmed and 
released as The Last Waltz — 
no one has ever sounded like 
them. 


The Band broke up after The 
Last Waltz concert on Dec. 6, 
1976. Drummer Levon Helm 
says that while some members 
of the group were feeling the 
strain of 16 years on the road 
together, he wasn't one of them. 


“That wasn't a real happy 


day in my life. I just respected 
everybody's wishes and opinions 
and the breakup was just the 
way it had to go,” says Helm. 

However, Helm is beaming 
from ear to ear these days. After 
seven vears apart, The Band is 
back together for a three week 
tour of Canada, including this 
Thursday's show at the Jubilee 
Auditorium. 


Helm, Garth Hudson, Rick 
Danko and Richard Manuel 
have reunited briefly, with only 
Robbie Robertson not being able 
to join his former cronies due to 
other commitments. The Cate 
Brothers will fill the void. 


In fact, the last time Helm 
was through Calgary he per- 
formed with the Cate Brothers, 
a group that he played with 
prior to coming to Canada in the 
late 50s with Hawkins. 


“It’s really nice to get back 
together again and play. Even 
without Robbie it’s a good time 
and you don't miss what you 
ain't got,” says Helm. 


“A lot of luck was involved in 
coming together up here. A lot 
of friends haven't forgotten us 
and they asked The Colonel 
(Harold Kudlets, The Band's 
manager) to help put us back 
together — and he did. 


“Our schedules just happened 
to clear up enough so that we 
could get these three weeks.” 


While a lot of people see 
Robertson — who wrote most of 
The Band’s songs — as the 
group's key figure, Helm says 
“there would never have been a 
Band without Garth. 


“After I had come up with 
Ronnie (Hawkins), the members 
of our group kept on changing 


until the members of The Band 
were all there. 

“Garth was the last member 
to join. . . that, to me, is when 
it all started coming together, 
when the band (then known as 
The Hawks) really started to 
add up to being above average. 

“Garth is just one of those 
rare musicians who can play 
percussion, piano, woodwinds 
and brass — and play them as 
good as anyone can. He was an 
inspiration and a blessing.” 

Another major factor in the 
rise of The Band as an innova- 
tive recording act was its days 
as Bob Dylan’s backup group. 

“Dylan was trying to make 
that change acoustically to a 
group sound and, there again, 
good luck struck. A friend of 
ours from Toronto knew Dylan 
and introduced him to us. 

“To tell you the truth, I 
didn’t know what to make of the 
music we played with him. It 
was as different as anything I 
had ever heard and there were a 
lot of Dylan fans who didn't 
appreciate electricity at all. 

“We'd go out on the road and 
Bob would play the first part of 
the show with his guitar and 
harmonica. Then, here we'd all 
come with electric guitars and 
the whole crowd would boo the 
hell out of us. There was a little 
bit of a time gap there.” 

Helm says he finds it amus- 
ing that people now look back 
on that period as one of Dylan’s 
most creative. 

“Hell, they should've been 
sitting next to me on a couple of 
those nights. 

“It was a pretty strange time, 
but we got through it — thank 
God. After that, it helped open a 
lot of doors for us and it set the 


Editor: John Howse 


stage for (Music From) Big 
Pink. We had nothin’ to lose. 
When everybody boos you, you 
don't really care then. It will 
make you a little hard-headed.” 

The sound that emerged 
from Big Pink was hard-headed 
and radically different with its 
bruised harmonies, lyrics that 
bad a mournful historical and 
sometimes surrealistic quality, 
and music that ranged from 
simple haunting arrangements to 
Hudson's wild organ work on 
Chest Fever. 

“By then, we had been trav- 
elling back and forth between 
Canada and Arkansas and Texas 
as a band for a while, and we 
had all been playing for about 15 
years. Musically, we just got all 
those times and influences 
mixed up together. We were all 
in our 30s, or just about. We 
should've sounded a little sea- 
soned.”’ 


Ironically, while Music From 
Big Pink was critically ac- 
claimed it didn’t sell well. 

“Capitol Records was kind 
enough to call us an artistic 
success, which means you didn't 
sell but we're not going to dump 
you. 


Their record company proved 
very wise in hindsight. With the 
group's second album, simply 
entitled The Band, record sales 
did pick up and the group was 
hailed as one of the more impor- 
tant acts around. 


And so it continued, with 
some high moments and less 
accepted times, until the tumul- 
tuous farewell show at the San 
Francisco Winterland when The 
Band were joined on stage by 
the likes of Dylan, Van Morri- 
son, Eric Clapton, Muddy Wa- 
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on the road again 


ters and Neil Young and Ronnie 
Hawkins, just to name a few. 

“It was the damndest show I 
ever saw. . . and I had the best 
seat in the house,” says Helm. 

Despite The Band's now 
legendary status, Helm remains 
modest over their achievements. 

“It always seemed that we 
got more credit than we de- 
served. 

“I think we were really an 
option at the time. I forget what 
was popular then, acid-rock or 
something, but we were a new 
option that didn't subscribe to 
any kind of politics or ‘rugs. I 
guess if we did represent any- 
thing it was the working man. 

“Those were good times for a 
lot of people and I think we just 
happened to be on the turnta- 
ble, so we ended up getting cred- 
it for those good times.” 

The truth remains, though, 
that The Band was unlike any- 
one else. Its music gave its lis- 
teners a sense of historical roots 
in an era where confusion over 
belonging to society at large was 
prevalent. Its lyrics were poi- 
gnant snapshots of rural and 
city life seen through the eyes of 
five guys who had been through 
it all together. 

And now there’s an opportu- 
nity to relivesthat space and 
time, as well as enjoy some new 
tunes from Helm and his mates. 

“This is just a chance to 
come home and play Canada. All 
we're worried about is doing 
good shows. We're not worried 
about recording or future tours. 
I'd like to see everything in the 
world work out, but I'll just be 
happy with this tour.” 

And so will a lot of people 
who remember how it was with 
The Band on their turntable. 


THE EDMONTON JOURNAL 
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The Band to play on? 


With the recent 
Chicago performances 
by Levon Helm and 
Rick Danko — for- 
merly of The Band — 
there was a lot of talk 
concerning The 
Band’s reunion tour. 
Four of the five origi- 
nal members are ex- 
pected to tour to- 
gether soon, joined by 
a guitarist yet to be se- 
lected. Among the 
names mentioned to 
fill this slot are Ry 
Cooder, Albert Lee, 
Paul Barrere and 
Richard Thompson. 

Missing from the 
reunion will be Robbie 
Robertson, the bril- 
liant guitarist and 
composer of much of 
The Band’s material. 
He has recently been 
busy with the sound 
track for Martin Scor- 
sese’s The King of 
Comedy. Helm has 
completed a film proj- 
ect as well — a star- 
ring role in the screen 
adaptation of Tom 
Wolfe’s The Right 
Stuff. 
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It’s homecoming for The Band 


By Jim Slotek 
Citizen staft writer 

Levon Helm was 
groggy, but in good 
spirits. A musical reu- 
nion in Halifax with 
fellow members of 
The Band was fol- 
lowed by 11 hours of 
sleep and he only had 
a few hours to go be- 
fore he had to be on 
stage again. 

In his distinctively 
gregarious Arkansas 
accent, he cited “‘sal- 
yoo-tations with old 
friends and salutes 
with a few refresh- 
ments,’ as the source 
of his fatigue. 

“I'm having a hell 
of a good time,” the 
43-year-old drummer- 
vocalist said by phone 
a few days before he 
and bandmates Garth 
Hudson, Rick Danko 
and Richard Manuel 
were to bring the re- 
formed Band to Otta- 
wa (minus guitarist 
Robbie Robertson). 
“And why not? I'm 
home again.” 

It's strange to hear 
a cotton farmer's son, 
who'd grown up lis- 
tening to Memphis 
and Delta country 
blues, speak of an all- 
Canadian tour as a 
homecoming. 

But Helm was and 


is the lone American 
in a band of Cana- 
dians that embodied 
the rustic side of rock 
in the ‘60s with songs 
like Cripple Creek, 
The Weight, and The 
Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down. 

And the Band, 
which plays Sunday 
at Camp Fortune, 
spent almost all of the 
irst dozen years of its 
existence on this side 
of the border. 

“Of course we wer- 
en't The Band back 
then,” he says. “We 
were the Canadian 
Squires and the 
Crackers and several 
other aliases before 
we really got going.” 

However by the 
time they split in 
1976, they'd made 
enough musical waves 
to inspire one of 
rock’s legendary par- 
ties as a farewell, 

The celebrated Last 
Waltz concert — fea- 
turing all-stars whom 
The Band had either 
backed or collabor- 
ated with including 
Bob Dylan, Van Mor- 
rison, Joni Mitchell 
and Ronnie Hawkins 
— was made into a 
film by director Mar- 
tin Scorcese. 

But, says Helm, the 


, 1983 


Last Waltz never 
really was a goodbye 
“| tried to say as lit- 
tle as possible about 
that. | could never see 
myself quittin’ travel- 
lin’ and playin’ and 
movin’ around.” 

Indeed, he hints 
that Robertson, the 
absent member in this 
reunion, might have 
been the reason for 
the split in the first 
place. “I feel that 
Robbie was the one 
who enjoyed it less,” 
he says enigmatically, 

“This (reunion) was 
a kind of unplanned 
thing and we weren't 
going to force any- 
body to go along with 
it. He's got other pro- 
jects.” 

But he says Robert- 
son's celebrated guitar 
work isn't missed: 
“You don't miss what 
you don’t have. And 
the Cate Brothers 
(who back up The 
Band on this tour) are 
musicians of fine qua- 
lity themselves.” 

Nonetheless, he 
admits that without 
The Band's breakup 
he never would have 
followed his hidden 
bent towards acting. 

He scored points 
with the critics in the 
role of Loretta Lynn's 


father in Coal Min- 
er's Daughter and has 
just finished work on 
the film version of 
Tom Wolfe's The 
Right Stuff playing 
the part of test pilot 
Chuck Yaeger’s best 
friend 

“IT wouldn't have 
wanted to admit | 
wanted deep down to 
act,"" Helm says. 
“There's no need to 
go around askin’ for 
ridicule. 

“But Tommy Lee 


Jones (who also 
starred in Coal Min- 
er's Daughter) is a 
good friend of mine 
and he recommended 
me for the part. The 
whole film was such a 
success I guess it just 
rubbed off on me, 
“Now all these peo- 
ple send me scripts to 
look over just like I'm 
one of the boys. I fig- 
ure acting is a little 
like making music. If 
you're a kid at heart, 
then you can do it,” 
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Canada 


TORONTO — Canadian music fans may 
well remember 1983 as the year of band 
reunions. So far this summer, the concert 
scene has looked like a replay of the best of 
the ‘60s and '70s, as various groups are 
putting their differences behind and 
getting together to play it again, just one 
more time. The Guess Who did it, The 
Animals, John Kay and Steppenwolf, 
Three Dog Night, The Hollies and several 
other bands have hit the road with their 
original starting members. One of the 
latest of such regroupings recently brought 
The Band back to Toronto for ahomecom- 
ing concert at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Bandshell. Playing without the 
main creative figure, Robbie Robertson, 
The Bank took a little time to hit its stride 
and get the 3,000 rain-soaked fans into a 
rollicking mood. However by about the fifth 
number, they found that unmistakeable 
mixture of sound that makes their music 
distinct and the crowd responded by danc- 
ing in rain for the rest of the night and right 
through two encores. The Band had come 
to play and it's seldom one sees a group of 
musicians so thoroughly enjoying their 
work. It has been a while since Rick Danko, 
Garth Hudson, Levon Helm and Richard 
Manuel last waltzed together, but you'd 
never know it by the way they served up all 
their favorite hits. The absence of 
Robertson was hardly noticeable as the 
Cate Brothers Band provided superb 
backing whenever needed. They have 
been touring and keeping company with 
Helm for the past three years. Judging by 
the fun they all had playing together again it 
wouldn't be surprising to see more projects 
from The Band in the near future. 

jan plater 


HALIFAX (CP) — Levon Helm sat 
quietly in the dressing room of a local 
bar, minutes after he, Garth Hudson, 
Rick Danko and Richard Manuel were 
back together for the first time in 
almost seven years. 

“Hell, this was fun,” Helm joked 
Wednesday with other members of 
The Band about their reunion at the 
Misty Moon, which kicked off a 
Canadian tour. 

The Band, minus Robbie Robertson 
who had other commitments, are back 
together, but only for a while. 

“Circumstances made this 
possible,” said Helm. “We've always 
wanted to come back and play for a 
hometown audience .. . but we all 
have other projects to go to after this 
and we'll see what happens after that.” 

Why start the tour in Canada when 
the group members all live in the 
United States? 

“This is our home. And in Halifax 
and other places, we know if we blow 
an amp or something, people are not 
going to get upset. They know we'll fix 
it and be back playing music.” 

The Band’s last waltz was 
Thanksgiving, 1976, when the likes of 
Bob Dylan, Joni Mitchell, Van 
Morrison and a cast of others of the 
Who's Who of rock helped them end a 
rags-to-riches career with a gig in San 
Francisco. 

At that time they were the best 
Canadian band in the business and 
considered among the elite in the rock 
world. 

This tour came together 
haphazardly. Helm was in Woodstock, 
N.Y., jamming now and then with 
Hudson. They got in touch with 
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Band’s reunion ‘was fun’ 


Manuel and Danko, called their 
manager, a  cigar-smoking, good 
humored man known as The Colonel, 
and decided to hit the road. 

They arrived at separate times in 
Halifax and had a reunion in a 
downtown hotel. Then it was off to 
The Moon for a sound check with The 
Colonel pacing back and forth waiting 
for the familiar sounds of The Band. 


“Hell, did you see the Colonel,” said 
Helm. “He kept on asking if we were 
going to try something.” 

They did, but cranked out only a 
few songs, “to get the feeling” said 
Helm, before it was backstage for 
stories of days past. 

Backed by the Cate Brothers, whose 
Arkansas roots and smooth delivery 
complement The Band’s gospel-like 
vocal and musical style that takes its 
roots from the Ozark and Appalachian 
mountains, Helm and company found 


a few gremlins in the system opening 
night, but they put that behind them. 

“Howdy neighbors,” said Helm 
before he led The Band into a rousing 
version of The Long Black Veil, a 
favorite from the album, Music at Big 
Pink. 

Before their 90-minute set ended, 
the enthusiastic crowd were arm-in- 
arm for hits of yesteryear such as Rag 
Mama Rag, The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down, Cripple Creek Ferry 
and The Weight. 

“I feel real good about this,” said 
Helm in his southern drawl. “I had a 
great time. 

“I am always trying to have some 
fun and enjoy myself. 1 can hardly 
wait to get back up there again and do 
it over. 

“We have no plans. It’s just great to 
be back togther and have fun.” 

The reunion comes to Edmonton 
July 16 at the Jubilee Auditorium. 
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The Band’s back — and full of energy 


By MIKE BOONE 
of The Gazette 


It has been 6% years since The 
Band performed what was billed 
as their “final” concert in San 
Francisco, 

Of course, finality is never abso- 
lute in the wonderful world of 
show business. The statute of limi- 
tations has run out on the Last 
Waltz; and four of the five mem- 
bers of the original Band are back 
on the road. 

Levon Helm, Rick Danko, Rich- 
ard Manuel and Garth Hudson 
kicked off an:11-date Canadian 
tour before an aes (if less 
than SRO) crowd at Place des Arts 
Saturday night. 

The four musicians, sup oe 
mented by members of the 


. The Band was most ener 
effective doing rockabilly num- | 


Eiors Band, rocked Salle Wil- 
frid-Pelletier for almost two hours 
ina ormance which combined 
The s classic repertoire of 
1960s and '70s hits with some new 
material. 

It was a peculiar concert, Pepe 
a 


bers which were probably staples 
of their roadhouse honky-tonk rou- 
tines when they were the Crack- 
ers, ore, pinnae the bar circuit behind 


The venerable Willie and the 
Hand Jive closed the pre-encore 
segment of the show in hand-clap- 
pin’, foot-stompin’ style, proving 
the four musicians — and Helm in 
particular — remain masters of 
good ol’ barrelhouse rock 'n’ roll. 

But material from The Band's 


olden era, while retaining its 
yric and melodic power, suffered 
from uneven ormances, Had 
Helm, Danko, vel and Hudson 


chosen to rearrange their older . 


material, experimentation may 
have su ed. As it was, The 
Band attempted to duplicate their 
hits note for note ... and this ap- 


proach created problems 

For — crag the 
group who has passed up this re- 
a is Robbie Robertson — The 
Band's leader, chief composer and 
guitarist. The absence of Robert- 
son's lead guitar created gaping 

_ holes in the reconstituted Band’s 
sound. 

Also, age and inactivity have 
taken their toll on the singing 
voices of everyone except the irre- 
pressibly energetic Helm. It was 


pr obvious his rendi- 

ion of "Stage Fright that Rick 
bees can no longer “sing just like 
a ” 

It must be said, however, that 
the crowd loved the show. The au- 
dience included unreconstructed 
60s kids (headbands, knapsacks 
and the odor of marijuana were 
much in evidence) and the nou- 
velle bourgeoisie, singing along 
with Rag Mama Rag before dash- 
ing home to pay their babysitters. 

aving endured a 30-minute 
sound check that delayed the short 
Cate Brothers set which began the 
concert, The Band’s Montreal fans 


Like the program said, The 
Band is back. Now if onl Robbie 
Robertson would reconsi 


eae Place des Arts 


arte 


NH 
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The Band 


Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier 
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The Band revival: ‘Playing some music and having some fun’ 


By Bruce Johnstone 
of The Leader-Post 

What made four of out five 
members of The Band get 
back together seven years af- 
ter their official “retirement” 
and a highly successful 16- 
year career? 

Levon Helm had the answer 
for 1,000 fans at the Saskat- 
chewan Centre of the Arts 
Wednesday night. “At this 
age in life, we don't have to do 
anything we don’t want to 
do.” 

What Helm, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel and Garth 
Hudson wanted from The 
Band reunion was simply to 
play some music and have 
some fun. And they did just 
that. 

Of course, something was 
missing without lead guitarist 


and song-writer Robbie Rob- 
ertson, who's still chasing the 
Hollywood Dream. Fortunate- 
ly, they got more than a little 
help from their friends, the 
Cate Brothers, who also 
warmed up for the legendary 
group. 


CReview 


The Cates got things rolling 


“nicely with some uptown 


country rock and funky 
rhythm and blues, with 
brother Earl on guitar and 
brother Ernie on keyboards, 


rounded off by Ron Eoff on 
bass and Terry Cagle on 
drums 

Whether it's playing stand- 
ards, like Lucky Old Sun, or 
original tunes, like the funky 
Union Man, the Cate Brothers 
are true crossover artists. 

They were joined shortly by 
Helm and company, dressed 
in jeans and work shirts — no 
spandex or sequins here 
When they broke into Rag 
Mama Rag, with Manuel on 
drums, Hudson playing boogie 
piano and Helm at the micro- 
phone, the crowd was soon 
stomping its collective foot. 

Despite the considerable 
shoes he had to fill, Earl Cate 
was more than an adequate 
fill-in for Robertson. He simu- 
lated Robertson's guitar 
sound without slavishly imi- 


tating his style. 

Danko slowed the pace with 
the plaintive ballad Nobody 
Knows But Me, accompanied 
by the versatile Hudson on the 
accordion. After a crowd- 
pleasing rendition of Cripple 
Creek, Helm shouted in his 
best Arkansas drawl “here's 
an old one for ya."" Then the 
band tore through a rock-and- 
roll number dating back to 
Ronnie Hawkins days. 

When The Band played ol- 
dies, like Caledonia and Hand 
Jive, one can appreciate that 
this was the band that backed 
up the Hawk more than 20 
years ago. Before The Band 
came into prominence as 
Dylan back-up in the late 
1960s, they had already 
weathered numerous rock- 
and-roll campaigns as The 
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The Band's talents 
stand test of time 


By James Muretich 
(Herald staff writer) 

One couldn't help feeling 
like a character in a Kurt 
Vonnegut novel at last night's 
concert by The Band. There 
was a constant sense of trav- 
elling back and forth in time, 
from the 1960s to the present 
and then even deeper into the 
roots of North American folk 
culture. 

But that’s The Band. 

Its music was timeless 
when it first emerged in 1968, 
following the group’s days as 
Bob Dylan’s backup band 
during his folk-rock heyday. 

Its music was timeless 
when The Band called it 
quits in 1976 in its star-stud- 
ded Last Waltz. 

And it was timeless last 
night. Unlike any band today, 
The Band fused together rock 
‘n’ roll, country and blues 
with their beautiful bruised 
harmonies, weaving musical 
magic. 

Even without the multi- 
talented Robbie Robertson on 
guitar, The Band played its 
songs with a passion and 
respect for these musical 
traditions. 


THE BAND and The 
Cate Brothers at the Jubi- 
lee Auditorium Thursday 
night. Attendance: Approxi- 
mately 1,500. 


There was the baggy pants 
guitarist-bassist Rick Danko; 
the joyful drummer, harmoni- 
ca and mandolin man Levon 
Helm; the steady and superb 
keyboardist and drummer 
Richard Manuel; and the 
professorial eccentricity of 
Garth Hudson on keyboards, 
accordion and saxophones. 

The four original members 
of The Band were also aided 
by the four members of The 
Cate Brothers, a group Helm 
played with back in the 
1950s. 

Eight men on stage singing 
songs like The Weight, The 
Shape I’m In, King Harvest 
and Ophelia, songs which 
meant so much to so many 
people with their wry sense of 
humor and sensitivity to the 
plight of the working man 
and woman. 

A line like “I'd rather die 
happy than not die at all, for 
a man is a fool who does not 


heed the call’ summed up 
The Band's ability to be light 
yet heavy at the same time. 

Given that lyrical quality 
in the midst of an exciting 
musical melting pot and you 
had a show that was as pow- 
erful as it was laid-back 

It was quite the experience 
to look up on the stage dur- 
ing the raunchy song Chest 
Fever and see three keyboar- 
dists, a guitarist, two bassists 
and two drummers playing 
with all the intensity they 
could muster, creating an 
ecstatic union of instruments. 

Yet despite this wall of 
sound, there was that down- 
home feel. 

The crowd may have been 
small to some, but it made up 
in enthusiasm what it lacked 
in size, cheering certain songs 
madly and giving The Band a 
standing ovation at the end. 

It was a night to savor, a 
chance to see The Band in 
concert for the first time 
since 1976. As one lady said 
after the show: “I cried when 
I heard they'd broken up. I 
never thought I'd see them. It 
was great!” 

So it was, so it was. 


Hawks. 

After a rollicking rendition 
of The Shape I'm In, Danko 
once again slowed things 
down with his self-penned bal- 
lad, It Makes No Difference. 

At this point the ensemble 
started getting a little unwiel- 
dy, with three keyboard play- 
ers, two drummers and three 
guitarists. To add to the con- 
fusion, Manuel and Helm 
played musical chairs with 
the drummer's throne, Helm 
switched from harp to mando- 
lin, while Hudson played ev- 
erything from a squeeze box 
to a soprano sax. As Helm 
quipped “it's not your every- 
day slick production." 


But there are distinct ad 
vantages to keeping things 
loose. When someone in the 
audience requested Ophelia, 
Helm surprised everyone in 
the auditorium (and probably 
the band) by playing it right 
off the top. 

Changing pace again. 
Manuel used his deep, gravel- 
ly voice in Ray Charles’ soul- 
ful ballad, You Don't Know 
Me. The coincidence is that 
Charles himself, sang the 
very same song on the very 
same stage 1’2 months ago. 

For an encore, the band 
played Chest Fever. an early 
rock anthem from The Band's 
first album, Musie From Big 


Editor: John Howse 


sr 


Pink. Though it lacked Hud- 
son's thundering organ intro- 
duction, Manuel kept the 
pared-down version moving 
with his lively keyboard work. 

The Band didn't even play 
its biggest hit, The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down. In 
fact, they didn't play their 
most familiar material, opt- 
ing instead for more obscure 
tunes, like W.S. Walcott's 
Medicine Show, and old stand- 


ards, like Milkcow Blues 

But that's what made The 
Band Reunion successful. By 
refusing to play all their old 
songs. they avoided the pitfall 
of pandering to the audience 
and boring themselves. In- 
stead, they mixed some hits 
with oldies and seldom-heard 
tunes and had a helluva good 
time 

After all, these are the guys 
that sing Life is a Carnival 


FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1983 


Peter Brosseau, Calgary Herald 


Levon Helm (left) and Rick Danko belt out a chorus together 
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LEVON HELM: he alternated between drums, mandolin and harmonica 


THE BAND PLAYS ON 


By NEAL HALL 
Sun Music Critic 


HE Band took its last waltz togeth- 

er in 1976 — the final concert of 

what was arguably Canada’s fin- 

est rock group. And such rock 
luminaries as Neil Young, Bob Dylan 
and Van Morrison joined in the farewell 
to the group’s 16-year career. 


The movie of the event, The Last Waltz, was 
filmed by Martin Scorsese (Raging Bull, King of 
Comedy). It remains as one of a handful of classic 
rock documentaries. 


Almost seven years later, however, The Band is 
back together again. 


Monday night at the Queen E. Theatre, about 
1,600 fans gave a down-home welcome to The 
Band during the last Canadian stop on its reunion 
tour. 


The obvious question, of course, is: why did 
they reunite? To replenish sagging bank ac- 
counts? For nostalgia’s sake? To recreate the 
magic of the music? 


Probably a combination of the above. But who 
cares? Monday's audience certainly didn't. 


In fact, they were happy to have The Band back. 
And they weren't just playing it up for the TV 
cameras filming the concert for pay-TV. 


Of course, it’s hard to imagine even the worst 
cynic resisting the charm of today's Band: Levon 
Helm, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson and Richard 
Manuel. 


Right from the opening song, Rag Mama Rag, it 
was clear The Band’s intent was to bring it all 
back home again. 


There were times, however, when the absence 
of Robbie Robertson and his innovative, inspired 
guitar solos was noticeable; Robertson declined to 
join the tour because of “business reasons.”’ 


Earlier on the tour, one Canadian critic said 
The Band without Robertson is “like having a Fer- 
rari without the engine.”’ 


A better analogy might be: The Band without 
Robertson is like having an eight-cylinder '57 
Chev that only runs on seven cylinders — it misses 


a bit, but it sure as hell beats most of the cars on 
the road today. 


Besides, the current Band lineup was augment- 
ed Monday by the Cate Brothers Band — a four- 
plece group from Arkansas — which also opened 
the concert with a short, lacklustre set. 


The Cate Brothers helped fill the musical gaps 
— rounding out The Band's unmistakable dual- 
keyboards, two-drummer sound — but it was 
Helm, Danko, Hudson and Manuel who remained 
the band's focus. 


Still, it was a bit of a chore keeping track of who 
was playing what instrument: Manuel started out 
playing drums, later switching to keyboards; 
Helm alternated between drums, mandolin and 
harmonica; and Danko shifted between acoustic 
guitar and bass. 


Helm, Danko and Manuel! all shared the singing 
on such hits as Up on Cripple Creek, The Shape 
I’m In, and Stage Fright. 


Garth Hudson never opened his mouth, But that 
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can be excused — he more than made up for it 
with his wild-eyed keyboard playing. He tossed off 
surging open chords that seemed to draw their 
inspiration from the big silver cross dangling 
from his neck. 

Hudson also added some splendid solos on 
saprano sax and accordion. 


The Band also threw in a few oldies, including 
The Weight, Ophelia, and a blues-boogie version of 
Caldonia (with Helm ripping off a mean harmoni- 
ca solo). 


The Band playedon. . . for 105 minutes, 


It was a good concert, but not great. It was The 
Band, just as we remembered them, 


And if there was ever a doubt as to The Band’s 
intentions for reuniting, Levon Helm put those 
doubts to rest when he sang: “I don’t wanna/ hang 
up my rock and roll shoes. . .” 


With so much life left in The Band, who can 
blame him? 





RICK DANKO: played acoustic guitar and bass 
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province jury is, i9s3 


Band delights sellout crowd 


By FIONA McQUARRIE 

Province Music Critic 

On the one hand it seems odd that 

the Band should reunite. Their last 
concert in 1976, enshrined on film as 
‘The Last Waltz, was as graceful and 
as final a farewell as anyone could 
-wish for. 
’ But on the other hand, their music 
has always been timeless. In their 
heyday in the ‘60s, they hearkened 
*back to traditional values and rural 
-roots, in the midst of screaming psy- 
-chedelia. Playing those songs now is 
‘as sensible as it ever was. 

And Monday night at the Queen 
Elizabeth Theatre, it was as much fun 
as it ever was, so much fun that it 
should have happened sooner. Al- 
‘though guitarist Robbie Robertson re- 
‘fused to join the reunion, calling it “a 
business decision, not an artistic 
one,” the party seemed to go on just 
fine without him. 

» It was the concluding date of the 
Band's Canadian tour, and Levon 
-Helm, Richard Manuel, Garth Hudson 


and Rick Danko seemed to be having 
a hell of a good time up there, despite 
the presence of black-shrouded cam- 
eras recording the event for pay TV. 
And, a blessing for TV's sake, the sell- 
out audience was wildly enthusiastic. 

Backed by the Cate Brothers Band 
who did a disappointingly dul! open- 
ing set, the Band was cohesive, but at 
the same time loose enough to give a 
nice homey fee! to the evening. (The 
braided rug in the centre of the stage 
didn’t hurt either.) Robertson's guitar 
parts were filled in by Cate Brothers 
guitarist Earl Cate, and with two 
drummers and two bassists the sound 
was Satisfyingly rich and bottom- 
heavy. 

The set contained some non-Band 
material, like Mystery Train and a 
rendition of the bar band classic Cale- 
donia that should stand as the inter- 
pretation for other bands to live up 
to. But the main thrust of the evening 
was the “old stuff.” And it was per- 
formed with a care and affection that 
made you think you hadn't heard 


those great songs in way too long. Ina 
way, though, it was worth waiting for, 
because nobody else could do them 
this well. 

One of the treats of the evening was 
the performance of Garth Hudson on 
saxophone, organ and accordion. 
Hudson has been fairly reclusive 
since the Band's breakup, running a 
film-scoring company in Hollywood 
and playing with a club band. But it 
was his keyboards, interplaying with 
Manuel's piano, that really gave the 
Band a special sound. It's good to 
have him back. 

lt was also good to hear the per- 
sonable Helm, who alternated be- 
tween drums, mandolin and blues 
harp, sing some of the classic Band 
songs like The Weight and Up on 
Cripple Creek. It was almost scary the 
way the years seemed to drop away, 

fand if there was ahy doubt in the 

audience's collective mind whether 
this reunion was a good idea, hearing 
the classics done so beautifully 
should have dispelled any worries. 


Although the first formations can be 
traced back to the late 50s, it was not 
until 1968 that the richly textured 
musical outfit which had backed Ronnie 


Hawkins, John Hammond Jnr and Bob 
Dylan and was known variously as Levon 
& The Hawks, the Canadian Squires 
and The Crackers, became celebrated 
as The’Band. With the seminal 
Music From Big Pink album, the 
one Arkansas and four Canadian 
musicians offered, in the words of 
one reviewer, “The work of adults, displaying a broad grasp of American 
experiences with a gift for understatement and subtlety.” Or another: 
“A catalogue of songs that link American folklore to primal myths... music 
that is both earthy and mystical, unsurpassed in its depth and originality.” 
Seven years after The Band brought their sixteen years of road experience 
to a fitting finale with the Last Waltz concert and film, they returned to 
the stage in the company of the Cate Brothers Band, in Vancouver, Canada 
to recreate their timeless, emotive music for an audience that can actually 
be seen weeping with unabashed joy. Although Robbie Robertson chose not 
to participate , the extraordinary vocal capacity of Levon Helm (star of the 
Coalminer’s Daughter ) and his three original cohorts ensured that the 
Seats} a SS. sublime sound of Americana music's finest sons was presented anew with 
sshd 7 } integrity and passion. 
vie G H | “We try to play to a tradition,"explains Levon Helm during one of the many 
= } | interview sequences scattered throughout this engrossing ninety minute 


Levon Helm, Rick Danko, 
Garth Hudson and Richard Manuel 
concert documentary. “Music is not a fi Por the first time since their farewell 
“Last Waltz" concert seven years ago, THE BAND— 

Levon Helm, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson and 
Richard Manuel—are together again, live at 
Vancouver's Queen Elizabeth Theatre. Covering 
everything from classic hits like “Cripple Creek?’ 
“The Shape I'm In)’ “Rag Mama Rag” and ‘'The 
Weight,’ to more recent tunes from their various solo 
careers, THE BAND shows why it is a legend in the 
annals of rock and roll. 
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The Band returns with 1 glaring hole 
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By GARY PETERSON 
Capital Times Staff Writer 


The Band is back! 

Well, almost. 

They have reformed and are in 
fine musical mettle on Music 
Media's “The Band Reunion,” 87 
minutes, $29.95. The concert, 
filmed at Vancouver's Queen 
Elizabeth Theatre last year, 
showcases old Band tunes, old 
rock tunes and individual solo 
efforts by various Band mem- 
bers. 

But it doesn't feature any new 
Band tunes, nor does it have that 
greatest of all perfectly mathe- 
matical rock guitarists, Robbie 
Robertson. x 

That is to say the reformed 
Band is one Band-ito short. 

Robertson didn't opt for the 
reunion. 

His place is ably but not to- 
tally filled by Rick Danko, for- 
mer Band bassist, on guitar and 
by auxillary guitarist Earl Cate. 

One reason Robertson's ab- 
sence is so glaring is that he 
wrote most of the old Band 
tunes here, not to forget the old 
Band tunes there and every- 
where. 

That aside, Danko, vocals and 
guitar; Garth Hudson, key- 
boards; Levon Helm, vocals, 
drums, mandolin and harmon- 
ica; Richard Manuel, keyboards, 
drums and vocals; and auxillary 
artists Ernie Cate, keyboards; 
Ron Eoff, bass, Jerry Cagle, 
drums and Ear! Cate, guitar; put 
on quite a show. 


In fact, there's only one other 
qualification to their perform- 
ance here. And, it comes from 
the tape's director, Michael 
“Martin Scorsese he ain't” Watt. 

Mr. Watt, in a misguided at- 
tempt to emulate Scorsese's 
“The Last Waltz,” a film docu- 
menting the Band's last concert 
in 1976, and, arguably the finest 
single film ever made about rock 
‘n’ roll, interviews Band mem- 
bers betweerl songs. 

Compared to Scorsese's mas- 
terful handling of that task in 
“The Last Waltz,” Watt's “The 
Band Reunion” looks like a bar- 
gain basement special. 

Musically, The Band, as al- 
ways, is tip top. When whirling 
out oldies — “The Weight,” 
“The Shape I'm In,” “Cripple 
Creek” or “Rag.Mama Rag,” the 
shape they're in is superior to 
most of what passes for pop 
music. 

They're particularly moving 
on old rock standards like “Milk 
Cow Boogie” or “Hand five" 
while remaining equally adept 
at the hard core country of 
“Long Black Veil.” 

The glaring holes have been 
mentioned. The rest is icing on a 
not quite fully risen but still 
promising cake. 
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The reformed Band 
Is on the way back 


THE BAND, a group which was huge in 


the 60s and 7 


, has reformed and is 


coming to Australia in September. 


Missing from The Band 
is Robbie Robertson. 
Garth Hudson is back 
(you may recall he ap- 
peared in a recent video 
clip by The Call). 

The Band will appear at 
the Entertainment Centre 
on September 9 and in 
Melbourne on the 15th. 
Following Australia the 
group is off to Japan. 

They go out on the road 
in America next year to 
coincide with the release 
of their next album. . 

What have the members 
of The Band been doing 
over the last few years? As 
far as I can find out all of 
them continued solo car- 
eers, mostly working on 
albums, and some were 
involved in films. 

For those who weren't 
around at the time, The 
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WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 24, 1983 


THE BAND 


(Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Rick Danko, Richard Manuel, 


Earl Cate, Ernie Cate etc.) 


Me ty 
Aug. 25 and Sept. 3, ot 6:30 p.m. at Shibuya Kokoido, 


Sep. | and 2, at 6:30 p.m. at Shinjuku Kosei Nenkin 


Kaikan, Tokyo 
Price: ¥5,000 
Promoter: SWAT 03-463-6100 


(Osaka) 
Aug. 27 and 29, at 6:30 p.m. at Festival Hall, Osaka 
Prices: ¥5,000, ¥4,000 and ¥3,000 
Promoter: Samon Music Factory 06-252-5635 
(Nagoys 
- Aug. 30, at 6:30 p.m. at Nagoya Kokaido, Nagoyo 
Prices: ¥5,000, ¥4,000 and $000 
Promoter: Jail House 052-931-2271 


(Soppero) 
Sept. 5, at 6:30 p.m. at Hokkaido Kosei Nenkin Kaikan 


pporo 
Prices: ¥5,000, ¥4,000 and ¥3,000 
Promoter: WESS 011-512-4377 


’ 


Band was voted Ameri- 
ca’s top band in the 60s 
and who spent much of its 
time as stage backing 
group for Bob Dylan. 

- Tickets for the Enter- 
tainment Centre concert 
go on sale tomorrow. | 


* * * 
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THE Band have postpon- 
ed their proposed Austral- 
ian tour. They will now be 


here around April or May 
of next year, and not 


September this year as 
was first thought. 

Levon Helm is ap- 
parently heavily involved 
in a movie at the moment, 
acting and writing the 
score for the film, called 
Right Stuff. 

His movie itinerary will 
not allow him to be with 
The Band for live tours 
until later this year. 

Now that the proposed 
tour has been postponed, 
there is a slight hope that 
Robbie Robertson, who 
would not have been with 
them had they come to 
Australia in September, 
will be able to see his way 
clear to join them next 
year. Let’s keep our fin- 
gers crossed. 
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Guitar sHor * CONCERTS 


Fri. JO-EL SONNIER & Friends 


July 29 David Lindley, Aibert Lee, Sid Page, 
Garth Hudson, lan Wallace & Greg Humphre 


PETER KATER 


Sat. Windham Hill Recording Artist 


July 30 MICHAEL HEDGES 

jay 31 JOHN CALE soio acoustic 

GEORGE VAN EPS & TONY RiZZi 
ae THUMBS CARLISLE 


sat, 4 FERRON 
Aug.6 FRANKIE ARMSTRONG 


Produced by Nancy Covey & Tracy Strann 


Daily News, Wednesday, August 3, 1983 


Jorma Kaukonen, Paul Butterfield and 
Rick Danko. Rock concert. Pier 84 (45th 
St. and the Hudson River), 7:30 


Daily News, Thursday, August 4, 1983 


City Folk Festival 
Starts tomorrow 


The New York Folk Festival runs from tomor- 
row through Aug. 13 at 10 spots around town. For 
information call (212) 308-7695. The schedule is: 
AUG. 5: "Sing For Your Supper,” street acts in Times Square, 
noon; Peter Stampfel, Folk City, 130 W. Third St., 9:30 and 
midnight. 


AUG. 6: Bermuda Triangle and Christine Lavin, Folk City, 9:30 
and midnight 


AUG. 7: Tribute to Fats Waller, Village Gate, Thompson and 
Bleecker Sts., 9:30; Tommy Joe White, O'Lunney's, 49th St. and 
Second Ave., 9, 10:30, midnight; Happy Traum and Robert Ross, 
Folk City, 8:30 and 11; Levon Heim and Rick Danko, Lone Star 
Cafe, 13th St. and Fifth Ave., 9 and 11:30. 


AUG. 8: Eric Bogle, Nancy White, Folk City, 8:30 and 11; “Jazz 
Greats,” with Maxine Sullivan, Dick Wellstood, Tiny Grimes Trio, 
Top of the Gate, 9:30; Levon Heim and Rick Danko, Lone Star, 9 
and 11:30. 


AUG. 9: Children’s concert with Bermuda Triangle, 10 a.m., 
12:30 p.m., Prospect Park, Long Meadow; Rosalie Sorrels and 
Paul Siebel, Folk City, 8:30 and 11; “Doo-Wop at the Lone Star,” 
with Randy & the Rainbows, Johnnie & Joe, Harptones, etc., 
Lone Star, 9 and 11-30. 

AUG. 10: Tracy Nelson plus “special guest,” Lone Star, 9 and 
11:30. 

AUG. 11: David Amram and other city music, Trans-Lux Theater, 
1221 Sixth Ave., 7; the Whites and New Grass Revival, Lone 
Star, 9 and 11:30; David Amram and Dave Valentin, Village 
Gate, 9:30; Ramblin’ Jack Elliott and Jim Wann, Folk City, 8:30: 
and 17. 


AUG. 12: John Sebastian and NRBQ, Town Hail, 123 W. 43d St., 
8; Dave Van Ronk and Frank Christian, Folk City, 9:30 and 
midnight; Rod’ McDonald and Megan McDonough, Speakeasy, 
107 MacDougal! St., $ and 11:30. 

AUG. 13: Ray Barretto Orchestra, Stillwell Ave., Coney Island, 
4:30 p.m.; Grand Finale with Odetta and Ferron, Folk City, 6:30 
and 11:30. 
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The Band: Reunited and recharged 


oe 


THE BAND - In concert last night 
at the Orpheum 

By Steve Morse 

Globe Staff 


Reunited bands always run the 
risk of being laughed at if they 
don't transcend their inal era 
and have something to say for the 
‘80s. Thus it is depressingly com- 
mon for lovers of “new music” to 
mock the many reunion tours that 
are suddenly taking place, especial- 
ly if those acts are from the "60s 
and are viewed as sloppy and unfa- 
shionable. 

The issue, however, is this: Why 
do reunion groups have.to be com- 
pared to anything? Why can't they 
be appreciated for what they are, 
and not demeaned as relics from 
the dinosaur age? 

It would have been easy to dis- 


miss last night's concert by The [ig 


Band — one of the quintessential 
free-and-easy groups from the late 
‘60s and early "70s ~ as one big in- 
joke. 

After all, the scene was like a 
‘60s flashback - beards and dun- 
flaree vests everywhere, the smell 
of Eastern weed in the air and a 
typical "60s scenario of the musi- 
clans arriving an hour late and 
then marching out in T-shirts and 
jeans, which are rarely worn any- 
more except by the Grateful Dead 
and blues bands. 

But anyone who was into just 
the superficial aspects of the scene 
would have missed an outstanding 
concert. There were some slack mo- 
ments and incoherent solos, to be 
sure (more examples of the ‘60s, 
and In this case not redeemable), 
but overall the night felt like a mer- 
ry neighborhood block party 

The Band, though minus guitar- 
ist Robbie Robertson who has de- 
cided to stick with making music 
for movies (he did the soundtrack 
for Martin Scorsese's “The King of 
Comedy"), showed they are still a 
class act. They still fondly apply 
their country-gospel touches to 
Americana from New Orleans to 
Appalachia, coming up with a 
hard-serabbied but endearing trea- 
sure chest of tunes 

Although The Band broke up in 
1976 — going out on a crescendo 
with “The Last Waltz” concert film 
that featured guests like Eric Clap 
ton, Van Morrison and Joni Mitch 
ell — they've lost little of their 
unique symbiosis. Arkansas native 
Levon Helm still sounds like a win- 
some drinking buddy from next 
door ("hello neighbors” and “hello 
brothers” were among his wordier 
pronouncements between songs); 
Rick Danko still has a brawling, 


Singer Rick Danko fronts The Band at the Orpheum. 


muscular vocal tone; Richard Man- 
uel still has a bluesy Ray Charles 
intonation; and greybeard accor- 
dionist Garth Hudson is still un- 
fathomable as he hovers in the 
background, lording over the pro- 
ceedings like Rip Van Winkle 

The music, however, glistened 
The Band played all of their hits - 
“Cripple Creek"’ (featuring two 
drummers and double basses); 
“Rag Mama Rag’ (with mountain 
mandolin from Helm); "Stage 
Fright” (Rick Danko's ode to a man 
who gets Into Ife over his head); 
“Caldonia” (an old blues given a 
steam-engine treatment); and even 
back to 1968's famous ‘Music from 
Big Pink" album, notably the or- 
gan-fueled “The Weight,” which 
used to be played in every boutique 
in Harvard Square from noon unti! 
night 

The Cate Brothers sat in with 
the group, and guitarist Earl Cate 
helped the 2300 fans (about 85% 
capacity) forget about Robertson 
Earl did not always have Robert 
son's drive-over-the-top power, but 
his solos were expressive and taste 
ful 

There were no new originals, 
though there were a few new cover 
songs, namely “Voodoo Music,” a 
J.B. Lenoir tune with a a mild New 
Orleans feel. The lack of new mate- 
ria} should be rernedied by the time 
The Band starts recording again 
this winter, but for now it was 
heartwarming to see them back on 
stage, even if they were wildly out 
of synch with the times 
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Playing in other bands can’t beat The Band 


By Geoffrey Himes - 


On Thanksgiving Day, 1976, the five 
members of the only rock group good enough 
to be called “The Band” gathered on stage at 
San Francisco's Winterland Ballroom and 
waved good-bye to their fans and to 16 years 
on the road. This moment, captured in Mar- 
tin Scorcese's brilliant documentary film, 
“The Last Waltz,” marked The Band's fare- 
well to touring. 

Or so they thought. 

For the first time since that Thanksgiving 
night, The Band is back on stage. Well, al- 
most. Four of the five original members — 
Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson and 
Richard Manuel — have, if you'll excuse the 
pun, banded together again. The only hold- 
out is guitarist Robbie Robertson, who is re- 
portedly too involved in the movie world to 
want to hit the road again. Filling his rather 
large shoes will be Earl Cate of the Cate 
Brothers. 

The Cate Brothers will open for The Band 
when they appear at Washington's Wax Mu- 
seum tomorrow and Tuesday. For ticket in- 
formation, call (202) USA-0000. 

“When I’m working,” mmer Levon 
Helm insists, “I feel like I'm successful. 
When I'm not, I feel useless. And it's pretty 
hard to bea solo troubador with a set of 
drums on your back. A drummer needs at 
least a bassi§t and a guitarist to even talk 
about music. So you're already talking about 
a crowd, Abott a year after ‘The Last 
Waltz,’ Rick and I felt that need to get out 
there on the road, to get some call 
on our hands and live up to our union cards.” 

Over the past six years, Mr. Helm has 
played with the R.C.O. Allstars and the Cate 
Brothers. Bassist Rick Danko has toured 
constantly with bands led by himself or co- 
led by Mr. Helm, Richard Manuel or Paul 
Butterfield. Keyboardist Garth Hudson has 





toured and recorded with the Santa Cruz |} 


new wave quintet, the Call. All five Band 


alumni have done session guest spots for art- | 


ists ranging from Bonnie Raitt to Van Mor- 
rison. 

If you're going to play with other musi- 
cians, however, you just can’t do better than 
the other members of The Band. Eventually 
this logic asserted itself, and the four-fifths 
reunion was launched. 

“For the first 16 years of my life,” bassist 
Rick Danko notes, “I ate with my parents 
every day. Now I love my parents, but it got 
old sitting around the table — the same stale 
jokes. Then I separated from that and 
played with The Band for 16 years, Once 
again it was like eating around the table ev- 
ery day. So I separated from that. Now when 
I get back together with my parents, it’s 
wonderful. Now when I play with The Band 
again, it’s for all the right reasons.” 
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The Band in 1971, clockwise: Robbie Robertson, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Rick 
Danko and Richard Manuel. All but Mr. Robertson have reunited to hit the road again. 





“We're getting together again,” explains 
Garth Hudson, “because we just like playing 
with each other so much, ie wants to 
play too, but he doesn’t want to tour, He 
doesn't want to sweat in some stinking air- 
port hangar in Arizona anymore.” 

Robbie Robertson was the group's chief 

ter, and his guitar fills were a group 

emark. Nonethe all three lead sing- 

ers will be in the reunion group as will be the 

rock-solid rh section and the swirling 

dual keyboardists. Thus, it should be very 
close to the original sound, 

If the recent solo and duo shows by Mr. 
Helm and Mr, Danko are any indication, the 
show will include old Band tunes, folk and 
rhythm & blues standards, plus songs from 
the solo albums by Mr. Helm and Mr. Danko, 
all played with a characteristic combination 
of loose spirit and high craftmanship. 


In their prime, The Band was probably 
the best rock combo anywhere. The group's 
four Canadians, joined Arkansas native 
Levon Helm as the Hawks, the backing band 
for Arkansas rockabilly star Ronnie Haw- 
kins in 1960. They gave Mr. Hawkins's rock- 
abilly sound a savage rhythm & blues jolt 
that is still astonishing to hear on record. Af- 
ter a couple years, the Hawks went off on 
their own, playing brilliantly in obscure 
rhythm & blues juke joints, while the nation 
was convulsed with Anglophilia. 

When several of the Hawks backed blues 
singer John Hammond on his best record, 
1965's “So Many Roads,” they caught the ear 
of Bob Dylan, who hired them as his band. 
Their 1966 tour together, captured on the 
film “Eat the Document,” and on many 
bootlegs, produced some of the most over- 
whelming rock and roll ever made. 

Having nearly burned themselves out, 
Mr. Dylan and “the band” retired to the 
Catskill Mountains to create together the 
more reflective country-rock of “The Base- 
ment Tapes,” “John Wesley Harding” and 
The Band's debut, “Music From Big Pink.” 

That 1968 debut, which included “The 
Weight” and “I Shall Be Released,” brought 
them out from under Mr. Dylan's shadow, 

“The Band,” their 1969 follow-up contain- 
ing “Cripple Creek” and “King Harvest," put 
them on the cover of Time magazine and at 
the forefront of the rock world. In 10 years 
they made seven excellent studio albums 
and two exceptional live albums, plus three 
records with Bob Dylan. 

With five all-star soloists and three first- 
rate lead singers, The Band exercised a self- 
discipline that subordinated individual rec- 
ognition to the requirements of the music. 
For all their work with Mr. Dylan and for all 
the poetic influence he had on Mr. Robert- 
son's and Mr. Manuel's songwriting, The 
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| sound that are now easily found in 
| bargain bins. 


Thursday, Oct. 20, 1983 


The News-Journal papers 


Band’s return 
delights its fans 


By PATRICK RITCHIE 
Staff reporter 


The Band is back after seven 
years, and they seemed to know 
what the audience wanted Wednes- 
a] night at the Brandywine Club, 
US. 202 and 1. 

Although minus their poet, prin- 
cipal lyricist and lead guitarist, 
Jamie Robert Robertson, they 
stuck to the well-loved Band tunes 
from their golden years of the late 
1960s and early "70s, and the crowd 
loved them. 

The opening song, “Rag Mama 
Rag,” delighted the 1,600-member 
audience. Levon Helm's voice was 
as strong as ever and had new 
and interesting inflections. 

The second tune, “Long Black 
Veil,” featured a hoary Garth Hud- 
son on accordion and vocals. 

After “Up on Cripple Creek” and 
the pigeon-walk beat of “The Shape 
I'm In,” it seemed as though the 
audience could recognize songs by 
the third or fourth chord. 

Although Rick Danko's voice was 
weak, it was recognizable and it 
pleased the audience. It also mixed 
well with Helm’s strong voice. 
Helm favored the mandolin and 
mouth harp over his drums. 

The opening act featured the Cate 
Brothers, Ernie and Earl, who gave 
a sterling rock performance, remi- 


Pop review _ 


niscent of Eric Clapton and the 
Allman Brothers. The vocals 
brought to mind the lead singer of 
the band Men At Work. 

The Band later joined the Cates, 
and the two Cate brothers stayed on 
for the whole set as a replacement 
for Robertson, but they were a poor 
substitute. 

The Band's publicity agent said 
Robertson wasn't with the group 
because he doesn’t want to travel, 
and he is involved in several movie 
soundtrack projects. 

The Band last performed in con- 
cert in 1976. Their current tour 
began Oct. 14 at the Orpheum The- 
ater in Boston. They will or 
next at the Capitol Theater in Pas 
saic, N.J., and and wra 
tour at the end of Novem 
York City. 

Tickets to The Band's Brandy- 
wine Club show weren't easy to 
come by unless you lined up early. 
The show sold out within a couple of 
days and scalpers were reportedly 
getting $65 for two tickets. 

It is clear that the fans are glad to 
have The Band back. 
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4 of The Band’s players 


reunite for concert tour 


BAND, from D15 
Band never stopped being a rhythm & 
blues show. 

If you mentally untangled the 
parts from the whole, you'd recognize 
the splendid soloing, but the parts 
were always selflessly folded into the 
ensemble shape of the song. Which is 
perhaps why Band generated far 


, More enthusiasm among the musi- 


cians and critics than among lay 
audiences. 

“There's only a certain amount of 
room in anything a song included,” 
Mr. Helm says, summing up The 
Band's | sug gu 5 “There are some 
things that just won't fit. You're su: 
posed to not do those things and do 
the things that will fit. That's sup- 
posed to satisfy you. If you feel 
hemmed in, if you feel you have to 
play down minor changes in the mid- 
die of a major progression” — he 
chuckles and shakes his head — 
“you'll have to find someone who'll 
put up with it.” 

But doesn’t it get frustrating not to 
stretch out and show off what you can 
do? “We're not there to do what we 
want to do,” he states emphatically, 
“We're there to do what we're sup- 
posed to do.” 

Mr. Helm has been the busiest of 


| The Band alumni since “The Last 





Waltz." He fulfilled every musician's 
dream by joining Booker T. & the 
MGs, when he played with Booker T. 
Jones, Steve Cropper and Duck Dunn 
on Mr. Helm's first two solo albums 
Mr. Helm also sang the title role in 
“The Jesse James Story,” a country- 
rock opera by Paul Kennerley that 
also starred Johnny Cash, Charlie 
Daniels and Emmylou Harris 

In recent years, Mr. Helm has 
toured with the Cate Brothers, a solid 
Arkansas quartet that includes Mr. 
Helm's nephew, drummer Terry 
Cagle. The Cate Brothers made sev- 
eral good albums with a Band-like 


When Mr. Helm made his film 


| debut in “Coal Miner's Daughter,” 


playing Loretta Lynn's father, he re- 
corded a bare-bones, moving version 
of “Blue Moon of Kentucky” for the 


| soundtrack. He liked the results so 


niuch that he recorded a whole album 
of traditional country music, his best 
solo effort, “American Son.” He liked 
the acting so much that he went on to 
appear in the unreleased “Misdeal”’ 


and in “The Right Stuff,” which will 
be released next week. 


Robbie Robertson got the movie 
bug too, producing, co-writing,  co- 
scoring and starring in the much un- 
derrated 1979 film, “Carny.” This 
year Mr. Robertson assembled the 
classy soundtrack for Martin Scor- 
sese's “The King of Comedy,” inclu4- 
ing Mr. Robertson's own song, “Be 
tween Trains,” which featured Mr 
Hudson and Mr, Manuel. Mr. Robert- 
son is also directing the soundtrack 
for “The Right Stuff.” 


Mr. Danko put out one fine albbm 
in 1977, “Rick Danko." He then 
toured with several excellent bands 
that included Mr. Manuel, Mr. Helm, 
Paul Butterfield, ex-Wing Denny Sei- 
well, ex-Beach Boy Blondie Chaplin 
and many more, but was never able 
to get the right record deal 


Mr. Manuel mostly hid out, as did 
Mr. Hudson. Mr. Hudson finally 
emerged to play with the Call — sort 
of a cross between the Talking Heads 
and the Clash — and with local blues, 
country and swing bands around L.A. 
They all admit, however, that there's 
nothing like playing together. 


“It's just time,” Mr. Helm insists. 
“After you've played with someone 
for a few years, it’s like being neigh- 
bors with them. You can anticipate a 
lot of their movements. It makes you 
able to judge how a musician's going 
to play. You know how he's going to 
treat a certain section of the song or, 
even more importantly, his attitude 
towards the song.” 


“If I'm playing with five people on 
stage," Mr, Danko echoes, “everyone 
should find his own space inside the 
song. That way you can hear every- 
thing, and you complement each oth- 
er in a way that goes beyond harmo- 
ny. The trick is concentration.” 


But what if people get in each 


y other's way? 


“I don't play with people like 
that,” Danko says flatly. “When the 
ego gets involved, it prevents people 
from paying attention to their space 
or to anyone else's ‘space. When peo- 
ple start taking parts, they covet 
space, and" — he clicks his fingers — 
“that sinks them. 

“But when the puzzle becomes 
unanimous — boom!” He throws his 
arms upward and grins broadly. 
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The Band reunion brings together old friends, old songs 


Lynn Van Matre shape earlier this summer. A Canadian _ soul chord. “Big Pink’’ met with wide 
“4 pay Critic promoter offered the [all of acclaim; the follow-up, ‘The Band,” 
whom, with the exce of the Arkan- _ solidified the group’s position as one of 
EVEN YEARS after their fondly —_sas-born Helm, hailed from Canada the finest groups of the late 1960s and 
remembered ‘“‘Last Waltz,”’ the originally) some dates there; all but early 1970s. Later albums largely failed 
star-studded show that served as Notertene accepted. Things went well, to live up to the early efforts, but the 
the group’s supposed farewell to live and a three-week tour of Teen fol- group’s decision to disband saddened 
performances nd ison the road —_—jowed. Now the group is touring the U.S. many of its fans. 
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oe: at least, four-fifths of it is. until Tha’ . As for a reunion je 
“reunion” line-up ving WE CAME THROUGH at a different 


which per- album, ‘‘We’ll just see what happens.”’ 
forms Friday at the Auditorium, “It’s kind af PRY ce, and we got a little recognition for 


ike starting over,’”’ adds 
features Band members Levon _ the drummer and vocalist, who has being an yee pig ripe Mage g hay 
Hudson, Richard Manuel performed with Danko, worked with an iotes m y. yi ecmne wonderhd 
otk Arkansas group called the Cates opportunities came our way. For me, 

My Wei ” Brothers [who will be on hand Friday], t high! ts were laying the ‘Ed 
such Band classics as ‘“The eight and acted in films [among them ‘‘Coal Sullivan w’ and Woodstock Festi- 
and “The Night They Drove Old Dixie Miner’s Daughter’’ and “The Right val. But there was a lot of pressure, too. 
. Stuff”) since the Band broke up. ‘But “When we first went on road. we 
'_ “Robbie feels that for him, the Band —we’re sure in a better position now than were scared to death. You knew you 
is the ge it used to “y Helm ex- we were years ago. Back when we were were going to make a mistake 
ae : pee eat ry making “Music from Big Pink,’ we were soatieline You just didn’t know when. 
style dinner of fried ore turnip pretty inexperienced. We hadn’t had And one of te were the kind of peed 

ag tom rag =e Rede: Daly ago asso fi : out he ge — = formers who could stand up and Fell 
N.Y., : ormulas wor voices like 
has other things he wants to do now, poocheng ge and entertain a crowd that way. 


we just tried to be sincere and play 
and traveling around was never his With 1968's “Big Pink,” the Band, on bad tunes as we could. P 


favorite part of making music. which had backed Bob Dylan on tour in “This time around, though, that pres- 
ACCORDING TO Helm, a genteel sort the middle and late 1960s, moved out of sure is ,”’ Helm adds. “Now, it’s 
who speaks with an Arkansas accent sha and into the s t. just a lot of fun. But we still try to make 
and has retained an a down- ’ as much music as we can. we're 
home wap | despite some years in nd bubblegum, Band's still doing a lot of the old songs. Sure we 
what he qua wy to as “big backwoods-primeval, folkloric approach are. People kind of expect them and like 
lane,”’ the Band reunion began to take struck a stunningly original pl them, and I’m thankful that they do.” 
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Pop/Jazz 
Band’s Reunion Recalls Its ‘Last Waltz’ 


By STEPHEN HOLDEN 





HEN the Band recon- 
venes at the Beacon 
Theater tonight and 
tomorrow for a 24-hour 
show, the timing of the event will 
have t overtones for anyone 
who has followed the group’s for- 
tunes. 

It was seven years ago that the 
Band bade a grandly self-conscious 
farewell at San Francisco’s Winter- 
land auditorium with a ving 
banquet and a five-hour all-star con- 
cert called “The Last Waltz.’ Featur- 
ing the Band and guests like Bob 
Dylan, Van Morrison, Eric Clapton, 
Neil Young, Joni Mitchell, Muddy 
Waters and Dr. John, the concert was 
filmed by Martin Scorsese to become 
perhaps the greatest of all rock-con- 
cert movies. ““The Last Waltz’’ sug- 
gested a summing up of the rock gen- 
eration’s spiritual and artistic values, 
portraying the Band and friends as 
the last of a breed of pioneer nomads. 
The same elegiac sense of Americana 
had infused the Band’s greatest 
music. 

The members of the Band had been 
playing together nearly a decade be- 
fore they officially formed in Wood- 
stock in 1967. All of them had worked 
at one time or another with the 
Ronnie Hawkins rockabilly group 
Hawks. In 1964, they were discovered 
in New York by Bob Dylan and be- 
came his backup band, accompany- 
ing him in his first ‘‘electric’’ con- 
certs and recording the famous 
‘Basement Tapes” with him after his 
1966 motorcycle accident. Their first 
album as the Band, ‘‘Music From Big 
Pink,” was released in 1968. In 1973 
and 1974 they reunited with Mr. Dylan 
for the album ‘‘Planet Waves”’ and a 
subsequent tour. 


Cate Brothers Join In 


Only four-fifths of the original Band 
will be on hand at the Beacon tonight 
and tomorrow. Three of the four are 
Canadians — the keyboardist-singer 
Richard Manuel, the keyboardist and 
sax player Garth Hudson, and the 






From left; Levon Helm, Garth Hud- 
son and Rick Danko of the Band are 
reuniting at the Beacon Theater. | 


Danko said last week. ‘‘If you spend 
as much time as we did on the road, 
you get spoiled in a way. It’s like liv- 
with your parents for too long. 
en we stopped playing together, 
nobody really wanted to be there. But 
on this tour, we’re here because we 
want to be here.”’ 


Helm and Danko Most Visible 


In the seven years since “‘The Last 
Waltz,”” Mr. Helm and Mr. Danko 
have been musically the most visible 
Band members. Mr. Helm toured and 
recorded with his own group, the 
R.C.O. All Stars, as well as with the 
Cate Brothers. He also made his film- 


These are the most 
terisk indicates an 


acting debut three years ago as Sissy 
Spacek’s father in “Coal Miner’s 
Daughter,"’ and he has a small role in 
“The Right Stuff.’’ Mr. Danko re- 
corded a solo album for Arista 
Records and has made small-club 
tours with musicians like the blues- 


_man Paul Butterfield. And last fall, 


€ op TOP POP RECORDS 


popular albums and singles nationally, compiled by Billboard, a trade pubil- 
cation. Singles and albums are determined by national sales and radio air play reports. An as- 
especially tast-selling record 


he and Mr. Helm teamed up to play 
some acoustic sets in clubs like the 
Ritz and the Lone Star Cafe. 

“I’ve been doing acoustic stuff for 
about four years,” Mr. Danko said. 
‘But when I first brought up the idea 
to Levon of playin together acousti- 
cally, he said he didn’t think it was 
possible. But playing together, we've 








seen how less can be more. By tuning 
my guitar down a step and exaggerat- 
ing the bass on the bottom string 
while accentuating the highs, it 
sounds like you've got a guitar and 
bass playing at the same time.” 

The Band’s current tour began in 
July when the quartet traveled across 
Canada, dropping down to the United 
States to play the New York Folk Fes- 
tival before going to Japan for a 
month. The tour is becoming a con- 
cert film for Canadian television. 


Although the Band members have 
been writing new material, they're 
saving most of it for an alburn yet to 
be negotiated. Their current concert 
repertory is dominated by Band 
standards. These songs, many by 
Robbie Robertson, make up one of the 
most solid song literatures in all rock. 
Narrative folk songs that incorporate 
the passion of gospel, the rhythmic 
energy of the blues and the plain ca- 
dences of country, they represent one 
of richest mixtures of American roots 
music with rockand-roll that’s ever 


es Geuerseecmane | <x uae me uningles been stirred. 
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“A year ago, I didn’t think such a 
reunion would be possible,’’ Rick 






Band reunion: the shape they’re in 


~t was billed as the reunton of 

the Band, but with the Cate 
Brothers augmenung the 
Robbie Robertson-less unit, their 
stage set looked more like Talking 
Heads’. Drum kits (two) and key- 
board setups (three) enveloped the 
Capitol Theatre stage in Passaic, 


New Jersey, but no one complained 
when the rock veterans hit the stage. 
A rail-thin Levon Helm frequent- 
ly forsook his drums for blasts on 
mouth harp and mandolin as the 
group ran through its hits: “Rag 
Mama Rag,” “Stage Fright,” “The 
Weight”—all of them excepr for the 
oft-requested “The Night They 
Drove ol’ Dixie Down.” 

Perhaps most thrilling was the 
performance of the enigmatic, 
heartbreak-voiced Richard Man- 
uel. Dark, handsome and healthy- 
looking, Manuel romped through 
“The Shape I’m In” and delivered 
the concert’s high point: a tender 
rendition of a song called “You 
Don't Even Know Me.” Maybe the 
Robertson focus was missing — 
though Earl Cate filled in carbon 
copies of Robbie's licks — but not 
many seemed to mind. No wonder 
the Band plans an East Coast 
reprise of The Last Waltz this 
Thanksgiving in New York City. 


Copyright © 1983 by Biliboard Publications Inc. 


box office, 874-1717, and through 
Ticketron and Teletron outlets. 


DECEMBER 17, 1983, BILLBOARD 


Photo by Chuck Pulin 

REUNION—Levon Helm, Garth Hudson and Rick Danko take part in a 

reunion of members of the original Band. They and Richard Manuel 
played the Capitol Theatre in Passaic, N.J. 


Band members Levon Helm, Garth 
Hudson and Rick Danko (from left) 
tear it up in New Jersey. 
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REVIEW 


The Band strikes up old times 


By Anne Ayers 
USA TODAY 


WASHINGTON — The Band 
is back. That's the joyful slogan 
of their current world tour, and 
the music justifies it. Early in 
the USA leg of the tour, Mon- 
day and Tuesday nights here, 
they brought the audience to a 
roar of appreciation that nos- 
talgia alone couldn't produce. 

Levon Helm, Rick Danko, 
Garth Hudson and Richard 
Manuel! might have missed 
Robbie Robertson, who's no 
longer with the group, but 
there are no holes in Cripple 
Creek, King Harvest, and oth- 
er old favorites. The Cates 
Bros. band, which opens for 
The Band and stays onstage 
through the show, provides 
back-up with verve. (Cates 
drummer Terry Cagle, Helms’ 

nephew, mirrors, then counter- 
points Helm's beal) 

They've been playing togeth- 
er for 23 years, yet 
The Band's music sounds as 
fresh as it did in the ‘60s, and 
with the exception of Hudson 
— who looks more like God 
than ever — the members look 
young and fit. Helm, with his 
Right Stuff haircut and clean- 
shaven face, hits his vocal 
stride early and just keeps 
sounding better all the way to 
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simple case of old guys getting back to- 
gether for a fling — they always 
‘seemed like old a ic begin with. 

But. that, folklorish charm has been 
the basis for The Band’s charm ever 
since they, usheredBob Dylan’ into: the - 


ceedings, 
seemed mores g 
tive but pep d return t 
scene, ¢ 


Dates in other USA cities will be 
announced later. 


the end. Danko's voice, rough 
and rusty as ever, isn't in as 
good shape, bul no one minds. 


It's hard to tell who has 
more fun — the audience or 
The Band. The trading~off on 
vocals and instruments keeps 
Helm and Manuel bounding 
back and forth between key- 
boards and drums (with Helm 
also on the mandolin and har- 
monicas). And Hudson's occa- 
sional emergence from the or- 
gan for sax solos brings down 
the house. 


The Band's pacing has be- 
come masterful, with a slow 
and steady rise of feeling tem- 
pered by wonderful rhythm 
and blues surprises like the 


Ray Charles standard, You 


( : 
I Don't Wanna Hang Up My 
Rock and Roll Shoes) are tight, 
they leave room for a few rol- 
licking jams and some more 
than-serviceable lead guitar 
work from Earl Cates. 

After they'd played 18 songs 
Monday at the Wax Museum, 
the group came back for an en- 
core of The Weight that had 
the sold-out, 1,200-strong audi- 
ence on its feet, harmonizing 

with abancon. Helm then led a 
wistful, hymnlike (Let's Go Out 
in) A Blaze of Glory that was 
meant to close the show, but 
the crowd wouldn't let them go, 
and The Band clearly didn't 
want to stop. Applauding the 
crowd and matching its fervor, 
Helm called out,."“Thank you! 
We'll do the same for you 
sometime when you're old and 
need it.” They launched into a 
cooking rendition of Hand Jive 
— and Hudson delivered a 
massive, Motownish organ solo 
that had the roadies dancing at 
stageside. When The Band fi- 
nally, reluctantly, closed with 

Ophelia, the triumph was com- 
plete. Ladies and gentlemen of 

the ‘80s, The Band is back. 
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REUNITED VERSION 


THE BAND KICKS OFF 
[TS WEST COAST TOUR 


By MATT DAMSKER, 
Times Staff Writer 


soaked bar, perhaps befitting a group that had 
revolutionized ‘60s rock with homespun fervor 
and a prairie tilt. 


But, inevitably, the reunited version of the Band 
pulled up short of its legendary load this week as it 
kicked off its first West Coast tour before several 
hundred indulgent fans here at the Rodeo. The tour 
continues with shows Saturday and Sunday nights at 
the Country Club in Reseda. 

Six years after the famed “dis-Banding” at its “Last 
Waltz” concert, the reunion of Bob Dylan's greatest 
back-up group certainly lacks its ultimate ingredient— 
guitarist Robbie Robertson, the creative spark who 
wrote most of the Band's music. 

When the reunion was announced last year, Robert- 
son told The Times the move was “probably a business 
decision, not an artisitic one,” and added that he'd “feel 
like a fool” if he took part. That decision left his former 
partners— Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson and 
Richard Manuel—to fill in the guitar gap somehow and 
prove Robertson wrong. 

Hooking up with the four-piece Cate Brothers Band, 
with whom Helm had toured and recorded since the 
“Last Waltz,” the Robertson-less Band has performed a 
total of about 60 shows in the East Coast, Canada and 
Japan and appeared with the Grateful Dead last New 
Year's Eve in a special radio concert broadcast from San 
Francisco. 

As for material, few, if any, new songs have surfaced, 
suggesting that this version of the Band is destined for 
nostalgia status, if not quite the Beach Boys’ endless 
oldies syndrome. 

But Rick Danko assures skeptics that most of the new 
material being written by him, Manuel and Helm won't 
surface until the group secures a new recording 
contract. “We did not replace Robbie,” Danko said after 
Tuesday's show here. “We wouldn't even try or dream 
of thinking about trying,” said Danko, who's now the 


I A JOLLA—It was a rag-tag show in a beer- 


Band members, from left, Richard Manuel, Levon Helm, Rick Danko and Garth Hudson, after show. 


los Angeles Gimes 


imparted by Robertson's moody, bristling guitar. And to 
judge from Tuesday's bombastic, if crowd-pleasing, 
version of “The Weight,” there's only a vestige of the 
profound sense of longing that once characterized the 
Band at its best. 


Indeed, while Danko and Manuel have scuffled fitfully 
as solos and duos since the “Last Waltz,” Helm and 
Hudson have been busy. Apart from recording, Helm 
has made his mark as a film actor in such major releases 
as “Coal Miner's Daughter,” “The Right Stuff” and will 
be seen opposite Jane Fonda in an upcoming TV movie 
entitled “The Doll Maker.” 

Hudson, whose Brigham Young-like whiskers were 
always a Band trademark, has been composing and is 
heavily involved in the scoring of such films as “The 
King of Comedy” with digitally assisted music. 


“The Last Waltz” came too soon for keyboardist 
Hudson—on the eve of the digital synthesizer technolo- 
gy that has since revolutionized rock keyboarding. Like 
his three Band mates, he insists that playing live 
remains his first love and that there's still a lot of room 
for musical evolution. 

Despite such negatives as Manuel's shredded vocals 
on “Chest Fever” or Hudson's uneven showing during 
his keyboard solos, there were moments al the Rodeo 
when the music came together as in the past. They 
included a wailing version of “Long Black Veil,” with 
Hudson on accordion. Danko’s aching vocals on “It 
Makes No Difference” were matched by Hudson on sax. 


When Helm dug into his mandolin on “Rag Mama 
Rag,” or when Ear! Cate tossed off an expressive guitar 
lick on “King Harvest (Has Surely Come,)” the Rodeo 
crowd got what it wanted. 


Asked about the reunion, Manuel was as poignant as 
his voice had been earlier that night, on the prayer-like 
“I Shall Be Released.” 

“I had so much faith that it was gonna happen,” he 
said. “I just sat home and waited for six years.” 


funning front man of the group, and the most boyish of 
the over-40 foursome. 

“We're just playing music, and we saw it (the 
reunion) as more of an artistic decision than a business 
decision. The trouble with most groups who've gotten 
back together for business reasons is that it shows up in 
their performance—it's not from the heart. What we're 
doing is from the heart and for us to enjoy. We're not 
looking to get into a work grind again, ‘cause it doesn't 
last.” 

Oo 

If the Band's flesh count seems weakened, its spirit is 

more than willing. So was Tuesday night's Rodeo crowd, 


which patiently endured a numbing wait before 
Helm—whose connecting flight from Chicago was 
delayed by a snowstorm—finally showed up at mid- 
night. 


There's certainly no dearth of sound in the new Band. 
Bassist Ron Eoff frees Danko to strum rhythm guitar, 
keyboardist Ernie Cate works between Richard Man- 
uel’s piano and Garth Hudson's array of organs and 
synthesizers, while twin brother Earl Cate fills in for 
Robertson as best he can. 

Often bashing and, as Band members acknowledged 
after the show, still rusty from a long spell between road 
work, the sound exhibits little of the inner complexity 
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By CHRIS SAMSON 
Staff 


Argus-Courier 

The Band is back. After a 7'y-year 
respite from the grueling rock ‘n roll road 
The Band is back — rested and rocking 
the town at every stop on their West 
Coast tour. 

It was at the famous San Francisco 
Thanksgiving Day farewell concert back 
in 1976 that The Band said “enough.” 
Nearly two decades of the vagabond life 
of touring was grey f 

Now, four of the five original members 
of the group are in the midst of a 16-city 
tour that critics say sounds as good as 
ever. The Band will stop in Petaluma on 
Wednesday for an 8 p.m. show at the 
Phoenix Theater. 

Missing from the quintet is lead guitar- 
ist-singer-songwriter Robbie Robertson, 
who declined an invitation to join the 
reunion tour. He’s in Hollywood pursuing 
an acting career. 

One might wonder why — after freeing 
themselves from the grind of touring — 
the other four members decided to take to 
the road again. 

The answer is in the reviews of the 
tour’s early dates. Reports from the first 
shows indicate The Band is playing with 
the emotion, commitment and force that 
characterized its best music. 

“Two hours of* classic American mu- 
sic,” according to a review in a Los 
Angeles paper. “*... A celebration of the 
rebirth of this crucial band, just as The 
Band itself celebrates the traditions and 
history of this country.” 

The four Band members — Levon 
Helm, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson and 
Richard Manuel — invited the Cate 
Brothers Band to back them. The eight- 
member group now has dual keyboards, 
drums and bass, plus three and four-part 
harmonies for a fuller, richer sound. 

“Colone! Jack’’ Kudlets, the group's 
road manager since its inception in 1958, 
spoke enthusiastically about the reunion 
tour. 

“The response has been fantastic,’’ he 


ee ae ‘Chris Samson, Editor 


The Band plays on 


said in a phone interview the morning 
afier a concert earlier this week. ‘‘People 
are pretty surprised. A Warner Brothers 
representative even said it sounded better 
than the old aia 

“They're playing all the old favorites,"’ 
said Kudlets, the group's road manager 
since 1958. “ ‘The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down,’ _— Creek,’ ‘King Har- 
vest,’ ‘Rag Mama Rag’ and ‘The Weight,’ 
plus they've thrown a few new ones in.” 

Asked the reason for Robertson's ab- 
sence, ‘‘Colonel Jack'’ said the singer- 
orgs had turned down the other mem- 

rs’ invitation to join them. “He said 
he’s not going on the road anymore. He's 
just had it with the road. He's not 
opposed to the others touring as The 
Band, though.”’ 

“We never replaced Robbie because 
he’s irreplaceable,” he said. ‘We use the 
Cate Brothers from Arkansas as an open- 
ing act, then they play behind the boys. 
Their guitarist, Earl Cate, plays Robbie's 

rts ” 


Kudlets read the review that appeared 
in the Los Angeles newspaper after the 
group’s concert there last week. “The 
headline reads, ‘Band's back — just like 
old times,’ "’ he said. The newspaper 
compared the performance by the recon- 
stituted Band to ‘‘finding a favorite fami- 
ly heirloom long since given up for lost.” 

Even with the addition of the Cate 
Brothers, The Band is adhering to a 
simple, uncluttered approach. Unlike its 
“Rock of Ages’’ tour in the early ‘70s, 
there is no horn section and the synthesiz- 
ers are kept in the background. 

Earl Cate reportedly has faithfully du- 
plicated Robertson's guitar licks. ‘The fact 
that the ‘‘core four’ have not played 
together in seven years accounts for a 
few rough edges, but some observers feel 
the raggedness adds to the down-to-earth 
feeling of the show. 

The Band, who started in Canada as the 
back-up band for rockabilly singer Ronnie 
Hawkins, later went out on its own as 
Levon and the Hawks. The group's career 


e 
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was boosted by its close association with 
Bob Dylan — first playing as his back-up 
band on his 1966 British tour and later on 
the legendary ‘‘Basement Tapes,”’ record- 
ed in Dylan’s basement following his 
near-fatal motorcycle accident in 1967. 

The Band struck out on its own in 1968 
with its first album, ‘‘Music from Big 
Pink.”’ Critics immediately hailed the 
group’s ‘“‘American’’ music — a sweet 
merging of rock, country-folk and rhythm 
and blues. 

Music critic Stephen Holden wrote, ‘At 
its best, The Band evoked in a rock 
instrumental format an idealized vision of 
the American frontier by illustrating the 
deep interconnectedness of American 
roots styles .. . an aura of rural timeless- 
ness that never seems quaint.”’ 





ARGUS-COURIER, Petaluma, Calif., 


Levon Helm, Rick Danko, Richard Manuel and Garth Hudson of The Band play in Petaluma Wednesday 


They went on to release nine LPs 
before ‘The Last Waltz” in 1976. Always 
a close-knit group, The Band refrained 
from making any one member a ‘‘star.”’ 
Four-fifths of the original Band did a 
Canadian tour and a Japanese tour last 
year (also without Robertson), but this is 
their first American tour since the fare- 
well concert. 

Kudlets said the band members have 
remained active since they broke up, but 
Levon Helm has been the busiest, jug- 
gling his music and newfound acting 
career. His role in ‘Coal Miner’s Daugh- 
ter’’ led to two new movies, ‘‘The Doll- 
maker” with Jane Fonda and ‘Best 
Revenge,"’ both due out soon. Musically, 
Helm has played with the Cates, the RCO 
All-Stars and did a acoustic tour with 
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Rick Danko last year. 

“Garth has been working with The Call, 
a California band, and working on his 
synthesizers,"’ said Kudlets. ‘“‘He’s been 
doing a lot of studio work.”’ Manuel and 
Danko also have dabbled in various 
musical projects. 

In addition, a two-hour cable television 
special, ‘“‘The Band is Back,’’ will be 
aired within the next few months. ‘For 
all of us,’’ said Kudlets, ‘‘this is like being 
born again.” 

Tickets for The Band's March 14 con- 
cert in Petaluma, co-sponsored by KVRE- 
FM, are $12.50 and $15, all reserved 
seating. They can be purchased at the 
Music Coop in Petaluma, Backdoor 
Records in Cotati and ail BASS outlets. 
Phone 762-3565. 
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Garth Hudson, at right, playing accordion 
during Wednesday night's show. Below, 
Richard Manuel switched from keyboards to 


The Ba 


drums during some numbers. 
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Remaining members carried the weight 
of Levon Helm’s unscheduled absence 


The Band in concert May 16 at Le Club, Tierra 
Verde. Repest performance Tuesday, Mey 22, 
B p.m. at Le Club, Tickets $20. 


By OREW RASHBAUM 
St. Petersburg Tones Correapondent 


The Band sailed from Le Club 
Wednesday night without ita helm, 
prompting about 125 skeptical passengers 
to abandon ship. They missed a fine show 

Levon Helm, the group's singing drum- 
mer, was found to have polyps on his throat 
Monday night in Atlanta and returned 
home to New York. There is little chance he 
will make it back here for the group's re- 
‘peat performance next Tuesday at Le Club 


THE MANAGEMENT of Le Club 
said it did not know about Helms illness 
‘wntil 6 p.m. Wednesday, and Band haasist 
Rick Danko corroborated this after the 
show 

Refunds were offered, and about 125 
ticket holders took the money. Helm, who 
recently starred opposite Jane Fonda in 
The Dollmaker, a television movie, was 
apparently a crowd favorite. A handful of 
fans were even screaming for Robbie Rob- 
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ertaon, the Band's original guitarist and 
chief songwriter, who has not taken part in 
the tour and was not mentioned in any ad- 
vertising for the concerts 

In an effort to subdue the remaining 
doubters, original members Danko and 
pianist/singer Richard Manuel took the 
stage before the scheduled opening act and 
did a 2)-minute acoustic set, which in 
cluded gritty, heartfelt versions of The 
Rumor and Unfaithful Servant. Danko 
shot challenges back at a couple of hecklers 
“| was impersonating an impersonator 
pretty good, huh?," Danko later said with 
4 laugh. 


Up next, the resourceful Cate Bothers 
Band did a good job of quickly winning over 
the confused crowd with its smooth rock ‘n' 
blues tunes, The Arkansas quartet, com- 
prised of Helm’s look-alike nephew Terry 
Cagle on drums, keyboardist/singer Ernie 
Cate, guitarist Barl Cate and Ron Eoff on 


bass, would all return later to round out the 
Band's sound. 

With Garth Hudson on organ, the eight 
musicians lit into a pulverizing rendition of 
The Shape I'm In, proving right off they 
were still in pretty good shape without 
Helm. After Long Black Veil and King 
Harvest, the Band received its first of 
many standing ovations during the night 
This was the Band. No mistaking the feel 
ing 

AS THE SHOW progressed, it was 
obvious that Cagle could fill his uncle's 
drumming seat, and that Earl Cate had 
Robertson's guitar licks down pat. The 
three original Band members switched in- 
struments so often — Manuel to drums, 
Hudson to sax and accordion, Danko mov 
ing easily from bass to guitar — and the 
music swept its listeners in so completely 
that it was hard to keep abreast of who was 
playing what. It all sounded good. 

Helm’'s absence was obvious during 


St Petersburg Times — JOAN FENTON 
vocal harmonies, and it alao restricted the 
selection of songs. The only number per 
formed where Helm normally sang lead was 
The Weight, Danko took the first verse 
amd Manuel finished up nicely. Danko said 
the Band avoided Cripple Creek, Ca 
ledonia and Milk Cow Blues but hadn't 
tried The Night They Drowe Old Dixis 
Down, even when Helm was present 

Danko popped around like butter on a 
hot griddie. He waved his arms, urging on 
the audience and mugged while singing his 
boisterous soles, particularly on Jaca 
Blues and Stage Fright. Manuel turned in 
the richest vocal of the concert during the 
blues standard, You Don't Know Me, and 
turned full circle later with a falsetto on / 
Shall He Released 

An encore of Johnny Otis’ Willy and 
the Hand Jwe, had people dancing in 
their seats and up the aisles. And an a 
capella turn at Jimmy Cliffs Rivers of 
Habylon left them cheering 
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The boys in The Band 
recapture old sound 


By PAUL WILBORN 


Guitarist Rick 
Danko, left, and 
organist Garth 
Hudson of The 
Band played at 
Tierra Verde island 
Resort's Le Club. 
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Low ticket sales blamed 
for ‘Weird’ Al cancellation 


The “Weird” Al Yankovic concert scheduled Wednes 
day night at the Bayfront Center Theater was canceled due 
to a lack of ticket sales, according to Larry Kellogg 


Tribune Staff Writer 


ST. PETERSBURG — Three- 
fifths of The Band performed at 


Concert Review 


"We've gota few 
producers lined up 
and some good 
new stuff, but 
there's no rush. 
We don't have 
anything to 

prove.’ 

— RICK DANKO 


‘Unwinding with Rick Danko 


By DREW RASHBAUM 
St. Petersburg Temes Correspondent 


It was 20 minutes after The Band's 
bhow, and Rick Danko was nowhere 
near ready to calm down. Bug-eyed, a 
shot of whiskey in one hand, an un 
lighted cigarette in the other, Danko 
looked as though he was going to eat 
the couch if someone dixin't find him a 
light soon. 

“Pressure” Yeah, a little maybe,” 
says Danko, addressing going on stage 
without Levon Helm, who was ill and 
back in Woodstock. “But we've been 
doing this a Jot of years, and you've got 
to be ready for anything. How many 
people turned in their tickets? Eighty 
a hundred” Hell, we'll tell Levon only 
three tickets came in 


“We did three real good shows with 
Levon. Everything was right until 
Monday night in Atlanta — we could 
tell he was hurting. These things affect 
people differently. I just take a drink 
and keep going, but he was way past 
that. We think it’s polyps. My friend 
Neil Young had ‘em and couldn't talk 
for three months.” 


THE REMAINDER of the tour 
is a question mark. From here, The 
Band is scheduled to play West Palm 
Beach, Miami and Le Club again May 


22. "We'll go if they want us,” Danko 
said 

Danko was surprised to find out 
that his band’s booking agent had not 
notified Le Club until just before 
showtime of Helm's absence. “We 
don't like to operate like this,” Danko 
said. "We thought you all knew Levon 
was out, It's sort of a sleazo way to op 
erate; someone's got some explaining 
to do on our end, But enough about 
this.” 

Bob Dylan tapped Danko and 
company 2) years ago to be the backup 
unit for his controversial first electric 
tour, The Band officially formed in 
Woodstock, N_Y. in 1967, though its 
members had been playing together 
for nine years. By the 1970s, The Band 
was being touted as the classic 
American rock group, even though 
only Helm was American-born. The 
other four are native Canadians 

It <ppeared that The Band had 
officially retired as a unit after its 1976 
farewell concert/film in San Francisco, 
The Last Waltz, But it wasn't that 
eany 

“I moved from Malibu about IM 
years ago back to upstate New York,” 
Danko said. “I found that most of my 
work was on the east coast anyway 
Levon was working with the Cate 
Brothers, and we hooked up socially 


and started playing together by our 
selves. It was an acoustic show. I'd 
been seeing a lot of acoustic acts, and 
they bored me to death, so we figured 
there was room for something differ 
ent. There's nobody like us 


“Richard (Manuel) and Garth 
(Hudson, who was performing with 
the new-wave act, The Call) heard 
about our act, and we decided to all get 


together. The press was running wild | 


with it. There was never anything 
formal. We just did it.” 


WHAT ABOUT Robbie Robert 
son” “Robbie? He'll be back into mu 
sic before he's 50,” Danko said with a 
laugh. “Hey, we've all got movies 
ahead of us, It's no big deal. Beats the 
hell out of staying home and watching 
TV when we're not doing this.” 


'he Band has marketed a pair of 
full-length videos of concerts per 
formed in Canada and Japan. “Japan's 
great. Fourteen-million people, and 
everyone's got money to buy the 
video." 


Danko says the group has dis 
cussed recording again, but no plans 
are set. “We've got a few producers 
lined up and some good new stuff, but 
there's no rush, We don't have any 
thing to prove.” 
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promotion director for the Bayfront Center 


Yankovic gained nationwide popularity with a series of 
novelty rock songs, like Bat /t, his parody of Michael 


Jackson's Beat It 


Kellogg said approximately 2%) tickets had been sold 


and that refunds can be obtained at point of purchase 
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Fine Pastry & Desserts 


. PAINTINGS 

Schrader 

iiatee f Gall ries 
> §23-5657 


4412 Park Blvd 
Pin. Park 





LONDON 
EXPRESS 
Summer Requests 
367-5622 


Guardian Trovel Service 
7395 Gull Blvd SP Bch 


When you only 
have time for 
onecall. . . 
make it to 
Times- 
Independent 





Classified! 


GAS GRILLS 
& PARTS 


Accessories 


Bahn 


526-9121 6150-49 St. N 
OPEN MON. FR BS SAT B12 
“The Grill Specialists” 


Feeley Doxed mn night mow 
because you re short of help 
Keep your hat on — and call 
Classified. Your ad wil send 
some pretty sharp people 
your way on the double! 


894-1141 





63% OFF 
WORLD FAMOUS BALI" 
CUSTOM MINI-BLINDS 

7 Day Delivery Guaranteed 


Day Deliver aranteed| 
ave up to 


711% 


Vertical 
Blinds 
Choose From 
«(50 Luxury 


Tierra Verde Island Resort’s Le 
Club Wednesday night and they left 
a séll-out audience about three-quar- 
ters happy. 

Despite the absence of two key 
members — lead guitarist and song- 
writer Robbie Robertson (he wasn’t 
supposed to be on this tour) and 
drummer/vocalist Levon Helm (he 
was) — the three remaining mem- 
bers of the legendary Canadian 
group and a crisp backup band 
recaptured the sound the fans had 
paid $20 a ticket to hear. 

The disappointments — and 
there were several — included the 
announcement just minutes before 
the concert that Helm was sick and 
wouldn’t be appearing with bassist 
Rick Danko, pianist Richard Menuel 
and organist Garth Hudson. About 
125 fans asked for and received re- 
funds. 

According to promoter Rob 
Douglas, Helm became ill and flew 
back to New York on doctor's or- 
ders Monday night after the group's 
Atlanta show. 

But The Band's booking agency 
failed to notify Douglas, and the 
other promoters along the Florida 
tour, he said, noting that a postpone- 
ment could have been arranged. 

Douglas said he was told of 
Helm’s absence 90 minutes before 
show time. 

Danko and Menuel opened the 
show with a short acoustic set, in- 
cluding Lionel Richie's “My Love.” 
Then Menuel leaned over his piano 
and whispered to Danko, “What do 


you wanna do?” Danko suggested 
“Georgia on My Mind,” and the con- 
cert was under way. 

Menuel, who sounds more like 
Ray Charles than Ray himself, re- 
turned later to perform Charles’ 
classic “You Don't Know Me.” 

After “Georgia,” Danko offered 
a beautiful version of “Unfaithful 
Servant.” The pair departed to 
make way for a brief set by the 
backup group, The Cate Brothers. 

Then Danko and Menuel re- 
turned with Hudson. The 14-song set 
that followed featured a mix of 
Band favorites including “The 
Shape I'm In,” “King Harvest,” 
“Stage Fright,” “Chest Fever” and 
“The Weight,” as well as covers of 
“Train, Train,” “Willie and the 
Hand Jive” and a riveting a capella 
version of Bob Marley’s “Rivers of 
Babylon” that closed the show. 

Although The Band played its fa- 
mous retirement concert, The Last 
Waltz, in 1976, the songs seemed 
fresh Wednesday night — this ver- 
sion of The Band didn’t sound like 
an “oldies” band rehashing the hits 
of their glory days. 

The Band returns to Tierra 
Verde Tuesday for a repeat concert 
at 8 p.m. Tickets are $19 at all Se- 
lect-a-Seat outlets. But Helm prob- 
ably will not perform, Douglas said. 

“Fm not guaranteeing he’s going 
to be here,” he said. “... But the 
show will go on.” Refunds are avail- 
able at place of purchase. More in- 
formation is available by calling 
1-867-8611. 
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Redfish Jellyf 


Tomorrow: Boxes 
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It's our Silver Anniversary! And 
celebrate than with all our friends 2 
clip the coupons below. Each will ac 
park for the single admission price 
special offer good only on Annive 
day and Sunday, May 19-20. 

Saturday is celebration day, wit 
contests and the special Busch Gare 


THE BAND 


is back 


COLDEN CENTER 
LIE & KISSENA BLVD., FLUSHING, QUEENS 


APRIL 12TH, 8:00 P.M. 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW!! 
Available at Colden Center Box Offices — (212) 793-8080 


Charge Tickets by Phone 
(212) 793-8080 


| seate reserved 5.00, 
Mail Orders, Send setf-addressed, stamped envelope To. | £ L Productions, The Sand, Priority Ticket 
Department, 2.0. fox 7407, Rego Park, N.Y. 17374. Add $1.00 per ticket handling charge 


Mail orders must be received by April 7th 


RICHARD 
MANUEL 
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Dollar Night KOME 98 Welcomes 


Andy Just & The Defenders 
record Release Party 
plus The Rayons also Not Cool 


Charles Ford Band 
” Robben Ford, Patrick Ford, 

Mark Ford, Stan Poplin 

plus Mark Ford Bond 


Junior Walker & 


The All-Stars 
plus the Cool Jerks 


The Band Sun.. Mar. 18 
Levon Heim, Rick Danko, $7.50 Adv./$9 Door 
Garth Hudson, Richard Manuel & The Cate Brothers 
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Thurs., Mar. 15 
$1 Door 


Fri, Mar. 16 
$4 Adv./S5,.50 Door 


Sat., Mor. 17 
$6 Adv./$7.50 Door 


Dollar Night 


Pearl Divers 
plus Holy Sisters of the Ga Ga Da Da 
aiso Jain 


Rush Hour 
plus Soul What 


Special] Fun Sat, Mar, 24 
pilus Rhythmical $3 Adv./$4.50 Door 


3/2? Leo Kottke, 3/30 Pamela Rose, 3/34 The Coll. 


Thurs., Mar. 22 
$1 Door 


Fri., Mar. 23 
$2 Adv./$3.50 Door 
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The Band, and 
Neil, too 


By TOM LONG 
Sentinel Correspondent 











ITH MUSICIANS multi 
plying like fruit flies 
and then gathering i 
countless groups for 
their lemming march to 
the pop music sea, it must take a lot of 
guts to call your particular aggregation 
The Band. The name itself seems to infer 
that all the other bands scurrving about 
are mere pretenders 

Such an inference was probably the 
furthest thing from the minds of The Band 
when they first chose their name back in 
the late sixties, and yet the challenge fits 
For the current incarnation of The Band 
proved Sunday night at the Catalyst that 
they are still one of the musical 
groups to emerge from rock's evolution 





best 


For this coming-out-ol-retirement tour 
The Band is minus os 
tensible leader and 
guitarist Robbie Rob 
ertson. but the loss | 
hardly crippling. In fact, Robertson s 
absence seems to have opened up The 
Band's music a bit. Original members 
Levon Helm, Rick Danko, Garth Hudson 
and Richard Manuel have chosen to aug 
ment their original sound with the addition 
of what else? another band, the 
excellent Cate Brothers. And if the Cate 
Brothers’ sound ends up somewhat 
submerged (excepting guitarist Earl 
Cate's tasty solos), they still work out fine 
as the perfect backup band for The Band 

The Cate Brothers’ support also let the 
four Band members spread themselves 
out in all sorts of directions The basi 
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RICHIE BEGIN 


N THE SPACE of 

three days last week | 

was treated to some of 

the best music so far 

this year. It started 
with a sold out show on St. 
Patrick's night with Junior 
Walker and All-Stars and The 
Cool Jerks at the Catalyst. 
Junior can still do his thing 
better than most sax men half 
his age. 

He wailed through his hits 
“Shotgun,” “Cleo’s Back.” 
“I'm a Roadrunner,” and 
others aided ably by a home 
grown back-up band that got 
in the groove and stayed 
there. It was onc, fast-paced, 
streamlined, soul experience 
urged on by a crowd that 


couldn't have too much fun. - 


Sunday night at the Cat 
was the real extravaganza. 
The concert by The Band and 
friends was more than a show 
It was the way music used to 
be when it was OK to stretch 
out and have a good time 
while you gave the audience 
their full money's worth. 

Opening act, The Cate 
Brothers, performed bril- 
liantly, turning in a set of 
creative and contemporary 


NIGHT MOVES 


The Band delivered at the Catalyst Sunday 


roots, Amencan music. I felt 
the same way seeing this 
group that I did when first see- 
ing The Band in Pasadena in 
1968. This is a soon to be 
major group on the American 
music scene. The members of 
The—Levon Helm, Rick 
Danko, Garth Hudson, and 
Richard Manuel—Band ap- 
parently thought so too, for 
when they finally took the 
stage they were joined by the 
Cate Brothers and their 


rhythm section making for 
eight musicians onstage. 

It's a tribute to their musi- 
Cianship that at times, with 
two bass players, two drum- 
mers and three keyboards 
going at once, it never 
sounded muddled 

The order of the evening 
was fun and accommodation. 
The crowd ate up each golden 
hit and loved it even more 
when the entourage decided 
late an the proceedings to 


“chuck the set list and just see 
what develops,” What devel- 
oped was local rock star in 
residence Neil Young (decked 
out in true thrift shop attire) 
popping onstage to sing 
“Helpless Helpless” with Rick 
Danko. Then everybody 
decided “what the hell, let's do 
‘The Handjive™ so they did 
this time with a couple of 
screaming verses tossed in by 
Santa Cruz's own Michael 
Been. 





It was a night full of good 
musical moments and great 
vibes, For instance, Garth 
Hudson looking like he just 
came off a five-day bender 
back behind the organ twist- 
ing knobs and wrenching 
ungodlylike callipso tunes out 
of fis equipment, Levon 
Helm going into a mini rap 
about his girl “Caledonia” 
and what she does to him ata 
sushi bar during a jumping 
version of the song by the 
same name: Richard Manuel's 
lovely rememberance of a 
classic Ray Charles gem “You 
Don't Know Me™ done with 
just the right amount of re- 


| strained soul; and the version 


of all 1] musicians centerstage 
for the final encore, a straight 
to the point accappella ver- 
sion of the reggae spiritual 
“Rivers of Babylon” with the 
whole audience joining in. It 
was just like the old days. 
They could have gone on 
forever and still would have 
ended too soon. 


lineup consisted of two drummers, three 
keyboard players, two bass players and a 
guitarist. But drummer Helm spent a lot 
of time playing harmonica while pianist 
Manuel switched to drums and key- 
boardist Hudson blew on saxophone 
Danko played bass, electric and acoustic 
guitars, Helm tried out a mandolin, and a 
total of six different folks took on singing 
chores through the night. It was a full 
sound, to say the least 


More importantly, it was a fun sound 
The Band alternated between great rendi- 
tions of their hits of yore (‘Stage Fright,’ 
“I Shall Be Released,’ ‘‘King Harvest,” 
‘Chest Fever’) and great boogie-blues 


romp renditions of classics like 
‘Caledonia’ and ‘‘Mystery Train,’’ and 
the soldout house roared its approval 
nonstop 


Many of the old arrangements were 
updated without being distorted (a se- 
quencer running through ‘‘Chest Fever,’’ 
some vocal juggling on ‘‘I Shall Be Re- 
leased’ and “The Weight while the 
blues tunes always carried The Band's 
particular stamp (the country-funky pace 
of ‘Mystery Train,” Garth's wild syn- 
thesizer solos). At times the sound was 
less than tight, but then that’s how rock ‘n 
roll is when things get burning, and there 
Was magic to the crazy musical mush 
these guys were producing that trans 
cended tightness 

Probably the single most important fac- 
tor in The Band's success is their bal- 
ancing act of personalities and talents 
The enthusiastic exhibitionism of Helm 
and Danko is offset by the almost somber 
approaches of Hudson and Manuel. And 
even though all four members have the 
technical chops to play any kind of music 
they want, they seem perfectly happy 
Wailing away at rock and roll 

But perhaps the most wondrous trick 
they pull off is their vocal integration. The 
three vocalists all have distinctly different 
voices ands styles, and yet they ve learned 
how to blend perfectly 

Helm’'s is probably the strongest techni- 
cally, a twangy country tenor that seems 
to roll lyrics out to the listener, but he's 
given depth by Manuel's lower, soulful (he 
even sang Ray Charles ‘You Don't Know 
Me’) croon. And both voices are topped 
off by Danko’'s high, plaintive strain, so 
vulnerable and human. All the voices work 
well solo, but become most special when 
joined 

Which is. of course, the simplest expla- 
nation of what makes The Band so damn 
special. Like all great groups there is a 
tension (both personal and musical) run 
ning through their music, but like only the 
greatest groups they ve learned to inte- 
grate their talents and work together 
towards presenting a sound. They are. in 
the truest sense, a band 
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They are also one wild circus to behold, 
and Sunday night's gig at the Catalyst 
seemed to be something special, even for 
them. By the time they reached the set- 
ending ‘‘Cripple Creek,’ strangers in the 
crowd were forming choral groups to 
bellow out the hook, and the ovation they 
received shook the whole place. After en- 
cores of ‘‘Ophelia’’ and ‘I Don't Want To 
Hang Up My Rock And Roll Shoes,’’ 
Danko brought Neil Young up onstage and 
the crowd really went buggo. Shades of 
‘60s superjams' 

Young led a rendition of ‘Helpless,”’ 


then Danko decided to bring up locai lu- 
minary Michael Been (of The Call) and 
the musicians — all! 10 of them — broke 
into a wild version of ‘Hand Jive’ that 
saw Young shimmying back and forth 
onstage, Hudson throwing out loopy syn- 
thi-shots, Been and Helm trading verses, 
and literally everybody singing glong 
The spandex outfits and the spiked hair- 
dos were conspicuously absent, the 
choreography probably wasn't just so, and 
the sound may have been a mad mess at 
times, but it sure felt like the real thing 
The Band are still very much The band 
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It was 1976 when The 
Band's “Last Waltz” Con- 
cert signalled their demise 
as a recording and touring 
group. ht was a proper send- 
off, with many notable 
celebrities performing, in- 
cluding fifties rock’n'roller 
Ronnie Hawkins, who first 
assembled them as his back 
up band The Hawks after 
moving to Canada, and 
Bob Dylan, who inevitably 
brought them to the world’s 
attention 

While some things are 
meant to be, it seems The 
Band was not meant to 
retire, and to the delight of 
their fans, the sold out 
show at Summer's brought 
that familiar music out of 
the closet 

The show opened with 
the Cates Brothers Band, 
four excellent recording art- 
ists in their own right, who 
were later to augment The 
Band for the main show. 

The Band's show was a 
good mixture of rock and 
country and gospel music 
featuring their many 
originals as well as some 
standards, starting with 
“The Shape I'm In” and 
ending with “The Weight.” 

Original members Rick 
Denko (bass). Richard 
Manuel (keyboards), and 
Garth Hudson (keyboards) 
put on an excellent show in 
spite of being fr ented 
with the absence of guitarist 
Robbie Robertson, who's 
not on this tour, and 
drummer Levon Helm, 
who was out due to illness. 

The Cates Brothers filled 
in all the empty spots 


though, and Rick and 
Richard and Garth switched 
off and doubled up on in- 
struments as they normally 
do anyway. Rick Danko 
and Richord Manuel han- 
died most of the vocals and 
in songs like “You Don't 
Know Me.” “I Shall Be 
Released,” and “Java 
Blues” their deep soulful 
throaty voices would have 
— impressed Ray 


Missing from the set, 

. wes their ever 
popular “Up On Cripple 
Creek” and “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie 
Down.” | would guess it 
had something to do with 
Levon Helm being off that 


t 

All in all, they did about 
fifteen of twenty songs and 
then carne out with an en- 
core of “Blaze Of Glory” 
followed by a lengthy 
energetic jam of “Willie 
And Hand Jive.” They 
were joined onstage by 
local bass player Joco 
Pastorius, who seems to be 
making a career of jamming 
with touring bands on their 
last number. 

The Band's regrouping 
I'm sure, has pleased a lot 
of people and they no 
doubt will always draw a 
crowd. The next stop, of 
course, would be the long 
awaited next album. | quess 
we'll just have to wait and 
see. Meanwhile, hope for a 

“next tour” to enjoy The 
Band again. Maybe ficty be 
play “Rag Mama R or 
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‘The Hawks’ Return To Town As ‘The Band’ 


By WILLIAM R, LONON 
Of The Times Staff 
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10.“I Can Dream About 
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The film of the concert 
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directed by Martin Scorsese, 
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t Stuff’’. 
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The Band Returns ‘Home’ 


By WILLIAM R. LONON 
Of The Times Staff 

A sold-out audience of 
1,600 gave a down home 
Arkansas ‘‘welcome back’ 
to the Band at the Rink 
Friday night as the world 
resurrected supergroup 
made its first appearance 
locally since the days of the 
Hawks almost 20 years 


ago. 

SThe concert served as a 
memorial to the Band's 
former manager, bookin 
agent, troubleshooter an 
friend, Rink founder 
Dayton Stratton, who died 
in a plane crash 10 years 
ago. 

Levon Helm, the Band's 
Arkansas backbeat and 
backbone, preceded their 
19 song set with a dedica 
tion to Stratton saying, 
“He's the first man to ever 
pay me for playing when I 


TOP: Levon Helm, formerly of Springdale, 


was 15 years old. He would 
have loved seein’ this to- 
night.” 

Despite full-blast air 
conditioning, the blistering 
August night allowed many 
in the audience to shed a 
few of those unwanted 
pounds. But the high tem- 
peratures still could not 
match the heat of the 
performances by the Band 
and the Cates. 


Ear! and Ernie Cate and 
the Cate Brothers Band 
provided a soulful and 
tunky warm-up with a 
short set before joining the 
Band on stage in their new 
role as adjunct Band 
members. The Cates were 
never hotter playing such 
tunes as ‘‘In One Eye and 
Out the Other,” “Standin’ 
On A Mountaintop,”’ and 
the hard-driving, gospel 


works out on the mandolin. 


ABOVE: Garth Hudson displays his versatili- 


ty on the accordion. 


RIGHT: Earl Cate and Rick Danko trade 


licks. (Timesphotos by Bill Lonon) 


stomp ‘‘Yield Not To 
Temptation.” 

After a brief in- 
termission the Cates joined 
Helm and Woodstock, 
N_Y.’s Canadian communi- 
ty of Rick Danko, Garth 
Hudson and Richard 
Manuel 

The addition of the Cates 
with their supercharged 
rhythm section of bassist 
Ron Eoff and Helm's neph- 
ew Terry Cagle on drums 
allowed the multi- 
instrumentalist Band 
members to switch in- 
struments throughout the 
evening 

Manuel, sporting an 
“Arkansas Is A Natural” 
T-shirt, would spend the 
evening moving from piano 
to drums and back again in 
addition to his lead vocalist 
duties on several songs. 
Manuel seems to perpetu- 
ally sport a_ big-toothed 
grin which can turn to a 
grimace oust § 
particularly emotiona 
passages. 

Helm began the night 
het bi mandolin and 
singing ead on ‘Went To A 
Party’ and “Long Black 
Veil,’ and would play his 
four-by four drum patterns 
and some salty harmonica 
— occasionally during the 
same song. 

Levon's yt , a com- 
bination of lta Drawl 
and Hill Country Twang, is 
clear and down home. 
‘Rag Mama Rag," a 
certifiable classic from the 
Band's second album re- 
leased in 1969, was a 
perfect nad of the Helm 
singing style. 

arth Hudson, the 
‘‘classically trained’’ 
member of the group, dis- 
played his wizardry of just 
about any instrument with 
keys. His organ and syn- 
thesizer work was impec- 
cable. 


Ernie Cate’s super 
keyboard playing showed 
he is a virtual equal to 
Hudson, and allowed Garth 
to switch among his many 
instruments. 

Hudson also played hot 
solos on tenor and baritone 
sax, piano and accordion. 
Garth's solo piano ride on 
one song was reminiscent 
of a silhouette shot in the 
Band ‘‘farewell'’ movie 
“The Last Waltz,’ where 
he is shown ot his 
head and hair about like a 
crazed conductor ripping 
through the 1812 Overture. 

Earl Cate has a blast 
filling in for de 
guitarist Robbie Rob- 
ertson, and his positively 
torrid guitar playing is 
arguably much better than 
that of Robertson. 

Rick Danko, who always 
seems to be having a good 
time, a red pce 
happy during and after the 
performance. He played 
spirited rhythm acoustic 
and electric guitar to the 
tremendous lead of Earl 
Cate, and joined with Ron 
Eoff on bass for a few 
numbers. Danko, the more 
frequent visitor to 
Northwest Arkansas of the 
Canadian Band members, 
can emit extremely 

— pop on his 
ead vocals. His ~~ on 
the desparate “It fakes 
No Difference’’ was sensa- 
tional. 

Many, many friends 
from the Band's early da 
as the Hawks witnessed 
incredible evening, alon 
with many of Helm’s a 
Terry Cagle’s relatives. 
Diamond and Nell Helm, 
Levon’s parents, alon 
with brother Wheeler a 
sisters Modine and Linda, 
were all in front of the 
stage spurring the perfor- 
mance to ecstatic levels. 

Along with Band favor- 


rted Band Do 


ites “Stage Fright.” “King 
Harvest,” and “The Shape 
I'm In," the group weighed 
in with great versions of 
“Caledonia,” ‘Milk Cow 
Boggie,’ ‘Java Blues.” 
‘Mystery Train,’ and Bob 
Dylan's “I Shall Be Re- 
leased.”” 

The standing-room-onl 
crowd responded wit 
sears ovations on 
— every number. 

e Band wrapped up the 
historical performance 
with Sorage | versions of 

“Up On Cripple 

and “The Night 

They Drove Ol’ Dixie 
wn.” 

At the post-concert party 
hosted by Don Tyson. Helm 
said, “It sure has been 
great to be back home. I've 
missed being down here a 
lot and I've gotten to see a 
lot of good friends. I'm 
really glad to do this in 
memory of Dayton.'’ 
Randy Stratton, Dayton’s 
son and current manager 
of the Rink, was in- 
strumental in bringing the 
Band back to their roots. 

On their way into town 
from the airport, the 
members of = gg had 
no mémory lapses from 
their two decade hiatus 
from town, They remem- 
bered the locations of the 
old A&W Drive-In (now a 
transmission business), the 
old Rink (now City Lumber 
Co.), the old kwood 
Club on Country Club Road 
where they used to play, 
and the R&S Grill (which is 
still the R&S grill). 

In fact they loved their 
return trip so much, Rick 
Danko was heard to say, 
not altogether in jest, 
“This was great. Let's do 
this every year."’ 

Band fans and friends 
from all over Northwest 
Arkansas would have to 
say, “Amen.” 
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The Band bade farewell 
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to fame in 1976, but now group's 
back without songwriter Robertson 


‘By Andy Smith 


Democrat and Chronicle 


he Band is back. 
; One of the great groups to come 


out of the 60s, The Band went 
from obscurity in Canada to cult status as 
Bob Dylan’s backup group to fame fol- 
lowing the release of Music from Big 
Pink in 1968 and The Band a year later. 

Then in 1976, The Band decided to call 
it quits and threw a lavish farewell con- 
cert known as The Last Waltz, which in- 
cluded such rock luminaries as Bob 
Dylan, Neil Young, Eric Clapton, Van 
Morrison and Joni Mitchell. The concert 
was filmed by’director Martin Scorsese 
and the resulting movie, The Last Waltz, 
is considered one of the better rock docu- 
mentaries put on film. 

But there is life after The Last Waltz, 
and the Band is touring again — without 
songwriter and lead guitarist Robbie Rob- 
ertson. The rest of The Band, with origi- 
nal members Rick Danko, Levon Helm, 
Richard Manuel and Garth Hudson, will 
be at the downtown festival tent on 
Thursday. 

“I never said I wanted to hang it up,” 
said Danko in an interview from his home 
in the Catskills. “That was Robbie’s idea. 
He said an awful lot of things in that 
movie (The Last Waltz).” 

TO REPLACE Robertson, The Band 
has added not one but four new musi- 
cians: The Cate Brothers, Ernie and Earl, 
on guitars, Terry Cagel on drums and 
Ron Eoff on bass. 

“It’s a helluva party,” said Danko. 
“Things feel and sound great. We play 
some old stuff, some new stuff... it’s a 
very special event. We know this is an- 
other time, and we’re not just trying to 


The Band’s back 
after a farewell 
&@ fame in 1976 
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aftér Woodstock. “But it 

was definitely one of a kind. Of 
course, it was an easy time for me 

— I was helicoptered in and helicop- 
tered out. We had a great time, but 
now we're all 15 years older and 
hopefully 15 years wiser.” 


The Bands’s subsequent albums 
— Stage Fright, Cahoots, a live set 
called Rock of Ages and a collection 
of oldies, Moondog Matinee — 
never quite came up to the stand- 
ards set by Music from Big Pink or 
The Band, although they did con- 


tain their share of memorable songs 
and performances. 

What’s more, the ensemble ap- 
proach that had characterized The 
Band’s early work, with the five mu 
sicians trading off lead vocals and 
exchanging instruments, seemed to 
be fading, with Robertson emerging 
as the star. 

In 1974, The Band backed Dylan 
again on his Planet Waves album, 
and a subsequent tour resulted in a 
double live album, Before the Flood. | 
The Band’s last album before its 
farewell, Northern Lights — South- 
ern Cross, was written entirely by 
Robertson and included the lovely 
Acadian Driftwood and the rollick- 
ing Ophelia. 

Now, Danko said, The Band is 
writing new material and is consid- 
ering going back into the recording 


rehash the past or run the old songs into 
the ground.” 

After The Last Waltz, Danko released 
a solo album in 1978 and played some 
gigs with Helm and Manuel. The decision 
to reunite The Band, said Danko, came 
after Manuel and Hudson, who were in 
California, heard about some shows that 
he and Helm were performing and decid- 
ed that performing together again might 
be a good idea. 

“I guess they thought we were having a 
helluva time,” said the 40-year-old Danko. 
“It sure beats the (expletive) out of 
watching TV. But don’t get me wrong — 
we're not touring 52 weeks a year. I want 
to be able to spend some time with my 
family.” 

As for Robertson, Danko said he has 
not been in touch and the other members 
of The Band don’t know what he’s doing. 
After The Band’s 1976 farewell, Robert- 
son did surface as the star and writer of a 
movie called Carny. 

“I wish he’d get back into the music,” 
said Danko of Robertson. 


DANKO, 40, was born in Canada but 
now lives with his family in the Catskills 
near Woodstock, not far from the famous 
communal pink house in West Saugerties 
where The Band created its first album, 
Music from Big Pink. 

Except for drummer Helm, all of the 
musicians in The Band are Canadians — 
an odd situation for a band that has been 


-acclaimed for creating distinctively 


American music. 

The Band got its start when Arkansan 
Helm went to Canada in the late '50s as 
part of the backup band for a rockabilly 
singer named Ronnie Hawkins. Gradually, 
the other Americans in the band drifted 













home and were replaced by Canadians. 

About 1963, the group parted ways with 
Hawkins — who eventually appeared 
with The Band again in The Last Waltz 
— and toured East Coast clubs under the 
name Levon and The Hawks. 

In 1965 and 1966 the band hooked up 
with Bob Dylan, who had shocked the 
folk purists by “going electric,” and 
backed him on a series of memorable 
tours. Following Dylan’s motorcycle acci- 
dent in 1966, Dylan and The Band re- 
treated to Woodstock, where they record- 
ed the famous Basement Tapes. For years 
the Basement Tapes were among the 
most well-known bootlegs on the market 
until Columbia Records released the ma- 
terial as a double album in 1975. 


IN 1968, The Band finally stepped out 
on its own with Music from Big Pink, an 
album that combined a country flavor, 
tight ensemble playing and mysterious yet 
compelling lyrics on such songs as The 
Weight. 

The next record, The Band, was a 1969 
rock masterpiece. It included all the vir- 
tues of Big Pink plus a remarkable feel 
for the size, diversity and history of 
America. 

When Levon Helm sang The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down, it was pos- 
sible to believe the song dated from the 
period he sang about, the last days of the 
Civil War. 

The Band made its first concert ap- 
pearance in San Francisco in 1969 and 
later that year played at the famous 
Woodstock festival. 

“Maybe it was just an excuse to market 
tie-dyed T-shirts,” said Danko, 15 years 


TURN TO PAGE 5C 


studio. “Everything has to be right, 
we have to have everything come to- 
gether,” said Danko. “That’s what 
The Band was always about.” 


Tickets for The Band's concert at 
7:30 p.m. Thursday are $6.50 in ad- 
vance, $7.50 day of show. They are 
available at Ticketron locations and 
the War Memorial Box Office. 
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The Band headlines finale of Concerts on the Hill series 


Manuel says he and the other Band 
members have written new material— 
“T've got enough tunes for an album, 
but they're a little lyric shy“—and hope 
to go into a recording studio to make a 
new record. But the current shows are 
“mostly familiar Band material and 
Some songs that are new to us, but are 
rock'n'roll standards, fun songs that 
people can get into.” 


“ Caldwell College in Caldwell. Bonnie 
Raitt and her band will open the con- 
cert, at 7 p.m. 1 

Asked why The Band has come 
back together now, Richard Manuel, 
the pianist-drummer-vocalist said “we 
were waiting for the right time, and we 
think this is it. Personally, I need it, and 
I think the music needs it too.” 

Talking from his home in Wood- 
stock, ‘N:Y., Manuel explained that 
since “The Last Waltz” he has been “in 
retirement,-backpacking through the 
Hollywood Hills. It was a good few 
years to be out of the music business, 

~and now I don’t have to worry about 
retirement anymore, I've had mine. Ac- 
tually, I love my | work a lot more now not 
than I did before.” but 


By GEORGE KANZLER 


From their emergence as Bob 
Dylan's back-up band in 1965 through 
their farewell concert-film, “The Last 
Waltz,” eleven years later, The Band 
was one of the best and most consis- 
tently inventive I stg on the Ameri- 
can pop scene. Four of the five mem- 

bers of The Band reformed the group 
hs year, with added musicians from 
The Cate Brothers Band, and they will 
be headlining tonight at ‘the last event 
in the Concerts on the Hill Series at 


re some level, eventually, 
now that The Band is back.’ 


LEVON HELM 
RICK DANKO 
RICHARD MANUEL 
GARTH HUDSON. 


BONNIE RAITT 
AUGUST 22 at 7 PM 


TICKETS ON SALE AT CALDWELL BOX OFFICE ' 
ON DAY OF SHOW ONLY. 


The other members of the current 
Band are Levon Helm, vocals-mando- 
lin-drums; Rick Danko, bass-vocals, and 
Garth Hudson, keyboards and reeds. 
Guitarist and chief songwriter of the 
1965-76 Band, Robbie Robertson, has 

icipated in this year’s reunion, 
anuel says “I can’t imagine it not 
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POP IN JERSEY 
Raitt and The Band deliver big sendoff 
to Concerts on the Hill embattled series 


- By GEORGE KANZLER 


Bonnie Raitt and The Band provid- 
ed an old-fashioned American 
rock'n'roll send-off for the embattled 
Concerts on the Hill series at Caldwell — 
College on Wednesday night, affirming ~ 
the blues and country roots of contem- et 
porary pop and rock as they closed out © 2 
the Garden State’s only outdoor pop 
concert series of the summer. Drape ga 

Both Raitt and The Band are sur- ~ 
vivors of an earlier era of pop, whenit - 
was possible to play a brand of music’ -/ 
close fo the roots withovt being branded 
as revivalists or oldies or nostalgists. 

Raitt began as a studious blues-folkie, 

in the coffee-houses of Boston and New 

York, assiduously learning traditional 

songs and perfecting a Mississippi-au- 
thentic slide and bottle-neck guitar : 
Style. 

The Band began as a back-up unit 
for honky-tonking rockabilly Ronnie 
Hawkins, an Elvis Presley disciple, and 
gained national attention when the 
were the group that backed-up Bob 
Dylan when he went rock. As an auton- 
omous unit from the mid-1960s to the 
mid-1970s, they never abandoned their 
country rockabilly roots completely, 
producing classic American rock'n'roll 
unique in its purity. 

The Band recently re-banded with 
three of thé original five members—- 
minus guitarist and chief songwriter 
Robbie Robertson—joining fourth 
meriber Levon Helm with the band he’s 
been working with for a couple of 
years, The Cate Brothers Band. The re- 
sult is an expanded Band, with an extra 
drummer, bassist and keyboardist, plus 


Photo by eanes' Kanzler 
Bonnie Raitt solos on guitar at the final Concerts on the Hill series event 
inCaldwell — ; 


Earl: Cate doing 2n exemplary job asa ~ 


fill-in-Roberston. 
Helm and the other original Band 
| members—Richard Manuel, Rick 


Darko and Garth Hudson— obviously ; 


enjoy being back together, and they 
may, even fee] more relaxed because of 
the added Cate Brothers Band person- 
‘ nel: ‘But the results are often problem- 
atic; since'they are doing classic reper- 
toire ‘that was created, by necessity, 
from the economy inherent in a five 
man group of versatile instrumental- 


ists, forced to make instrumental . 


choices. 

With extra instrumentalists to fill- 
in, the-original Band members become 
less ‘focused and more gratuitous in 
their-playing, dulling the sharp con- 


tours of the songs they do. And since. 


those songs are part of the classic 
rock'n'roll catalogue, the results can be 


So what comes across is not quite 
classic interpretations, not quite re- 
workings. “Mystery Train” becomes 
too difuse with added instruments, and 
the murky mix—a problem throughout 
The Band set—doesn't help matters. 
“Up On Cripple Creek,” the opener, is 
familiar enough, but never comes to- 


gether with that crisp edge that used to 


characterize Band performances. 
Mixing and miking problems sabo- 
tage the intricacies of “King Harvest,” 
and blunt Danko’s vocal quavers on “It 
Makes No Difference,” making Heim's 


elementary delivery of “Milk Cow’ 


Blues” the winner by default. Memory 
resonates “The Weight” into a perfect 
encore, with crowd sing- a-long eight- 
ening the nostalgic mood. 

The Band would do weil to jettison 
the extra Cate Brothers, keeping Earl 


until Robbie can be induced back into 
the fold. It would make for. crisper rec- 


reations of the old songs, and hopefully ~ 


intensify the nced for new material. 
Meanwhile all we have is a loose and 
frustratingly loose bunch of jams on 
classic old material. — 

Bonnie Raitt is full of the creative 
ferment lacking in The Band, and her 
opening set delivered her ‘latest crea- 
tive ideas in fine, if at times only prom- 
ising, fashion. Except for a grossly 
over-miked tenor sax, her band was 
better mixed, and mixed better as an 
ensemble, than the bloated Band. 


Raiit’s recent. records reveal an. 


attempt to rock harder, and sound 
forced. But at Caldwell she fronted a 


‘band closer to blues and rock’n’roll 


roots than on those records, and the 


band cooked up a fine all-American 
blues-rooted stew. 

Raitt sang with relaxed confi- 
dence, over a funky rh section, on 
such songs as NRBQ’s “Any Old Time” 
and a varied selection of materia) in- 
cluding reggae, blues and a great rock- 
er with the refrain “I'm freezin’ for a 
little bit of your love.” 


Raitt played bottleneck guitar 
with warm affection, and sang a pas- 
sionate duet with a onine Richard 
Manuel on “River of "a song The 


‘Band would do well a ponds with itt 


as a guest. 

Like The Band members, Raitt ob- 
viously enjoyed her work, but unlike 
them, she had her band together wheth- 
er doing blues, country or rock... 


disappointing. 


2D — the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Saturday, September 8, 1984+ + 


New Waltz Mixed for The Band 


By PAUL KAZA 
Special to the Free Press 
When The Band played “The Last Waltz” a decade 
ago, you would have sworn it was the real thing. Why, 
there was a special concert, an 2)- quae 


bum, even a full-length movie. But 


career encores are becoming very 

common for rockers whose stars 
Music 
Review 


Great Northeast Productions Presents 


were few and far between. 

As a colleague had mentioned earlier in the day, “It 
just wouldn't be the same.” It wasn't. 

That's not to say that it wasn't a good concert; there 
was too much talent onstage and The Band's song list is 
too deep for that. When the repertoire rolled from 
rockers like “The Shape I'm In” and “Stage Fright" to 
crooning ballads typified by the touching “I Shall be 
Released,” The Band's brilliance shone through again. 
Their combined skills as singers, songwriters and instru- 
mentalists represent a rare versatility in rock, and 
Robbie Robertson was not missed. 

However, The Band has overcompensated in its 
current setup which includes four backup players. Hav- 
ing two bass players is one too many; throw in dual 
drummers and the music really begins to muddle. The 
concert was also plagued by consistent sound system 
problems. There was screeching distortion in the vocal 
mikes and the vocal mix was never very clear 

Despite all that, “Cripple Creek,” “Chest Fever,” and 
“The Weight" capped the concert in fine style, sending 
the predominantly college-aged audience out into the 
night with a revealing chapter from one of rock's great 
stories — perhaps a little misplaced in time, but a good 
show nonetheless. 


shone from the mid ‘60s to the mid 
‘70s 

It's called making a living. 

So, when Rick Danko got weary of 
doing double bills with Paul Butter- 
field and Levon Helm found it diffi- 
cult to follow his early solo recording 
and initial acting success, they put 
The Band back together. Garth Hud- 
son and Richard Manual had hardly been heard from, 
and Robbie Robertson apparently never looked back — 
he was the only original member missing Friday night at 
the Flynn Theater 

Before the show even began, one became aware of 
another conspicuous missing element: The Band's origi- 
nal fans. Burlington’s diehard hipsters and latter-day 
straightened-out executives in the 30-year-age bracket 


THE BAND 


Levon Helm Rick Danko 
Richard Manuel Garth Hudson 





Friday, September 7 
Flynn Theatre « 8:00 PM 


Tickets OM SALE NOW at Pure Pop Records (115 So. Winooski Ave.. Burl.) 
and UVM Campus Ticket Store (starting Aug. 27) 





<== 


@ Viva: 1/6 Hunnebostrand, 2/6 
Nas. 

@ Dick Staber & Yonder City: 
5/6 Granna, 7/6 Falun, 8/6 Mose- 
backe, Stockholm. 

@ Rory Gallagher: 5/6 Grina 
Lund, Stockholm. 

@ Mink de Ville: 6/6 Olympen, 
Lund. 

@ Unknown Gender: 7/6 Uppsa- 
la, 8/6 Mudd, Goteborg, 9/6 Lund. 
@ Fleshtones: 8/6 Lobo, Géte- 
borg, 9/6 Umed, 10/6 Moderna 
Museet, Stockholm. 

@ Bob Dylan/Santana: 9/6 Nya 
Ullevi, Goteborg, 10/6 Képen- 
hamn. 

@ Yes: 11/6 Isstadion, Stockholm, 
14/6 Isstadion, Malm®6, 15/6 Scan- 
dinavium, Goteborg, 16/6 Drami- 
menshallien, Drammen, 


@ Roger Waters: 16—17/6 Issta- 
dion, Stockholm, 

® Lita Ford: 16/8 Nas, 17/6 Sun- 
nemo, 19/6 Blue Heaven, Stock- 
holm. 

@ Psychedelic Furs: 16/6 Kipen- 
hamn. 

® Joe Cohen: 17/6 Képenhamn. 
@ Koinonia: 22/6 Oland, 23/6 
Umea, 24/6 Oland, 27/6 Piteé, 28/8 
Skeliefted, 29/6 Skeppsholmen, 
Stockholm, 1/7 Ralings&s. 

@ Johnny Winter: 26/6 Gréna 
Lund, Stockholm, 30/6 Lisebergs- 
hallen, Goteborg, 1/7 Roskilde. 
Danmark. 

@ The Band: 30/6 Roskilde, Dan- 
mark, 1/7 Kalvéjs, Norge, 2/7 
Gréna Lund, Stockholm. 

@ Alarm: 30/6 Roskilde, Dan- 
mark, 1/7 Kalvdia, Norge. 


ROSKILDE FESTIVAL 84 


& 


BAND 


EVON HELM, RICK DANKO 
NUEL, GARTH HUDSON 


& THE CATE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL GUESTS: 


THE ALARM 


BERANEK 


JON EBERSON GROUP 


m/SIDSEL ENDRESEN 


CIRKUS MODERN 


Kjep musikk og billetter 


hos NARVESEN 


NiO 


Billettpris 
kr, 120.- ved inngangen 

i forhandssalg kr. 10 
NB! Barnebilletter 7-12 ar 
kr. 10.-.kun pa 
Kalvoya festivaidagen 
Barn under 7 ar gratis 


Billetter selges hos 
INNOVA musikk 

0g | Narvesens platebarer 
butikker og kiosker 


. tal s 7 
** 29-3016 &U7 
a7 . bas Ss PAPE SEYE 
GONE AT LAST 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH 


Underhoidning for barn 


CIRCUS FANTASTICUS 


Ponniridning 


vISTEINSETH RIDESENTER 


UR 


DAGENS NYBETER Mandagen den 2 juli 1984 


~¥. Gna Ke F 
zelius & G obétrot 
. me * 


Kunstprosjekt 
TORHILD, SIGRUN, 
ELLEN GR@STAD 


KONSERTEN MED 
THE BAND INSTALLD! 


i beklagar men konserten instilid pga att gruppen upplosts 
PIERRE ISACSSON ackompanijerad av Folke Lindesjés 
orkester ph Stora Scenen ki. 22.30 i kvall 
CLOWNEN LEO & PANOV!I BROTHERS pé Gamis 


DELPHINS, BALTONS & PANOVI BROTHERS bjude 
4 varieté pa Gamla Scenen kl. 20. 

OL! Umpa-Umpa-palatset bjuder ph Leo Eide oc 
Hans Schindlers Bayernkapelle. Tel 62 18 82 
DANS UT! Golvdraget. 
VARDAGAR OCH LORDAGAR OPPNAR Vi KL 14, 
SONDAGAR KL 121! 
PEKINGOPERAN | MORGON OCH PA ONSDAG P. 
STORA SCENEN KL 20! 


Tant Gréna Lund Re sulotiatiskt programsvar pa tel. 60 30 00 
eller 60 67 67. Tag buss 47 eller 44, tanan fran Slussen eller 


Konferansier 


ARILD NYQUIST 


Rett til endring 
i programmet 
forbehoides 


Billettsalg 


Four Stages - Theatres - Cinema — 
vAltermative viltage* with activists’ groups 
Workshops - High standard sanitary 

facilities. All proceeds go to charity 
Promoted by the Roskitde Foundation. 


Tickets in advance. 





Nybroplan. Restaurang Bellmansro tel. 62 02 03 ee Secmine. ae. - 
BER ANEK 
JON EBERSON GROUP 
m/SIDSEL ENDRESEN 
The concert with the Band is cancelled. We’re sorry, but the concert is cancelled CIRKUS MODERN 
PAPE SEYE 


GONE AT LAST 


because the group has broken up. 
THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH 


Pore iniunny 
eS TEINSETH RIGESENTER 


Nattrock 
fra Danmark 


= Pore Ye 
oo 0 0000 





Dissolved. The band has broken up, 
according to their American manager. 
They were scheduled to appear at the 
Roskilde festival today and later at the 
Kalvgya festival in Norway. Yesterday 
the promoter, EMA-Telstar, received a 
telegram from the manager where he 
expressed regret that The Band could 


managern dir han beklagade att not come to Europe as the group no 
"The Band” inte kunde komma longer existed. (Dagens Nyheter, 
till Europa, eftersom gruppen Sweden) 

inte lingre existerade. 


Fredagen den 29 juni 1984 


UPPLOSTS 


"The Band" har upplésts, enligt 
ruppens amerikanske manager, 
Je skulle ha upptriitt p& Roskil- 

defestivalen i , och senare pA 
Kalvoya i Norge. 

Men i g&r fick arrangérerna 
EMA-Telstar ett telegram fran 


§ i Lerdag : 

- i 17.40 1 Reprise. Gjennom naleyet (th). Et mote med den norske 

Natten til 1. juli fra kl. 0.15 moteskaperen Per Spook og noen som kjenner ham godt, 
18.25 Ettermiddagsnytt (th) 


far vi en direkte nordvi- hati 
sjonssending fra + rocke-fe- 18.30 Sommersilii for sma og litt storre barn - med mykje gront, 
stivalen i Roskilde. To av teiknefilmar, litt trylling og ein konkurranse 
gruppene som deltar i fe- 19.15 oo at den kunne fly(t), En tegnefilm av Walt 
caterer CES | 1930 Dapson 

yiestty ’ emiig 19.55 Pick-up. En sporrelek om pop og rock gjennom tretti 4 
The Alarm og The Band. (3) iii i ik 
(Bildet). The Band er fra 20.35 Besok hjemnmefra. Underholdningskretter fra Hedmark 
New York og har j lengre tid 21.20 Forviklingur(t), Amerikansk parodifoljetong om sestrene 
samarbeidet med Bob Dy- Jessica og Mary og familiane deira. (4) 
lan, Flere av gruppens num- 21.45 Kveldsnyti 
re er allerede blitt klassike- 21.50 Shogun(t). Am. serie i fem delar. Etter ein roman ay Ja- 


re: «Cahootes». «NV mes Clavell, (1) 

Matinee» og Sahin Ca. 0.10' Nattrock tra Roskilde, Direkte nordvisjonssending med 

FIJERNSYN. i tt kl O15 ¢ artistene Killing Joke, Gnags, The Alarm, The Band, The 
ete Ness Y pC OSE Rte Usk, Smiths - og andre grupper, Til 2.30. 


‘inom Weekend 





The Band kommer ikke 


Av MORTEN STENSLAND 
Hovedattraksjonen pA sendagens Kaiveya- 
festival, The d, kommer ikke. Gruppa har 
opplest seg selv og kansellert hele Europa- 
turneen. Som erstatning har Kalveya-arran- 
geren fatt Annabel Lamb og prever i tillegg A 
fA Johnny Winter. 

Klokken 18.00 i gAr kveld dArligste 
to og et halv degn fer Kalveya-festivalen kunne 
startskuddet gAdr pA Kaiv fremakaffe pA sA kort tid 
eya fikk viuten forvarsel Serlig den hvite blueagita 
beskjed om at The Band risten Winter spiller en 
ikke kommer. fortelier avert festivalvenniig mu 


Kalveya-arranger Paul = alkk 
Karlsen Men hva med alle de 


Friday, July 6, 1984 «+ + « 


Kilimanjaro Plays Whirlwind Gig in Europe 


By TIM BROOKES 

Free Press Staff Writer 

You know the old fantasy where and on Saturday night were playing in 
you're lying on the sundeck sipping san- front of 70,000 people at the Roskilde 


“Ben and Jerry's were very nice,” said erstatningen 


Chuck Eller. The group flew out Friday, 


gria when the phone festival and a live TV audience of approx- 


rings and some pro- 
moter asks you to play 
in Europe that week- 
end, all expenses 
paid? Well, something 
like that happened last 
week for Kilimanjaro. 


They were called 


on Thursday. The 


Band had canceled out Music 

of a major festival in Notes 
Copenhagen, Den- qummmmmmmmmmemmees 
mark. Could Paul Butterfield and his 
backing band fill in? The Kilimanjaro 
crew called Ben and Jerry's, at whose 
franchise in Saratoga they were booked to 
play, and promised a free concert later if 
they could slip out of the weekend's 
engagement. 


imately 10 million throughout Europe 
Eller reckoned that they'd never played 
before more than 15,000 before, at the 
Kool Jazz Festival. 

Before being joined on stage by But- 
terfield, they played a couple of their own 
pieces, which went down very well 

“The crowd response was superb,” 
Eller said. “The promoter was ecstatic.” 

All in all, the affair was a pretty big 
deal 

“There was a lot of dough involved,” 
Eller said. “The accommodations were 
real good and we made money on it.” 

The only problems were lack of sleep 
— three hours in two and a half days — 
and the fact that some of their equipment 
hasn't made it back to the United States, 
including Eller’s $5,000 synthesizer 

“It's somewhere between here and 
Copenhagen, ’’ he said 





Bandet hadde splittet 
seg 0 en gang for alle 
og kansellert alle konser 
ter, var den korte beskje 
den vi fikk 
Etter at det verste 
ajokket hadde gitt seg mAt 
te vi sette | gang med A fin 
ne erstatning Annabel! 
Lamb fikk vi bekreftelse 
fra pA rekordtid. Johnny 
Winter hdper vi 4 (4 en be 
kreftelse fra i lepet av nat. 
ten, sier Karlsen 


som har kjept billetter pa 
forhAnd fordi de ville se 
The Band? 


Det vet jeg ikke ennA 
Vi har rett og siett ikke hatt 
tid til A tenke pA det, sier 
Karlsen, som helier ikke 
har vurdert A gA til erstat 
ningssak mot oe Band 

Jeg hear aldri vert 
borti en slik sak fer, sf jeg 
og ikke hvor den stdr retta 

& 


Det absolutt viktigste 
er likevel for oss A gjere det 
beste ut av det vi har. Og 

hederakronte fdr vi bAde Lamb og Win 
gikk | vasken, er ter, er vi likeve!) forneyde, 
ikke Lamb og Winter den sier Paul Karlsen. 


Ikke dArlig 





The Band isn’t coming. The main attraction at Sunday's Kalvgya-festival, The 
Band, is not coming. The group has dissolved itself and cancelled their entire 
European tour. At 6pm last night, two and a half days before the festival were 
due to start we were told without warning that The Band is not coming, says 
the organizer Paul Karlsen. The groups had split up, once and for all, and are 
canceling all their concerts, was the short message we got. 

(Verdens Gang, Norway) 


WHITE BEAR PROMOTIONS LTD. in conjunction with NOSTELL PRIORY present on Augus! Bank Holiday Weekend 
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FULL WEEKEND TICKETS £24 - - - FREE CAMPING - ~- - FREE CAR PARK 
Tickets available by post from: SOLID ENTERTAINMENTS, 5, BARGATE, GRIMSBY, SOUTH HUMBERSIDE DN34 4SS (enclosing S.A.E) 


or from the following agents:- WAKEFIELO W.G.S & J.A.T, HALIFAX Bradleys, HUDDERSFIELD Gradleys, MANCHESTER Picadilly 
Records, BRADFORD Sostoks, LEEDS Sarkers & Cavendish Travel, HULL Gough & Davy, LINCOLN Box Office, York Sound Effects, 
DONCASTER Foxs, SHEFFIELO Virgin, NOTTINGHAM Way Anead, DERBY Way Ahead, LONOON Keith Prowse & Stargreen, BLACKBURN 
Ames, LIVERPOOL Penny Lane, BIRMINGHAM Cyclops, MIDOLESBOROUGH New House Music, HANLEY Mike Lioyd, NEWCASTLE Virgin, 
BRIDLINGTON Boddys, HARTLEPOOL Other Record Shop, LEICESTER Revolver, CHESTER Penny Lane, SCUNTHORPE Record Village, 
GRIMSBY Solid Entertainments, BEVERLEY Curtis Travel, GOOLE Peter Hall Music Shops, ROTHERHAM Sound Of Music,BURNLEY 
Ames, BARNSLEY Casa Disco, CARDIFF Spillers & Virgin Records, PETERBOROUGH Virgin Records, ABERDEEN Other Record Shoop, 
(more agents to be added). 

COACHES TO THE FESTIVAL from most areas, ask your local agent for details. 

For Festival Information ring 0765 89245 / 89319 or ticket enquiries 0472 41031 / 49222 
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Lurching in with “Shape I’m In”, The Band have lost Robbie Robertson en route, and Levon Helm ducks out this night — for reasons 
never properly explained. Someone says he refused to fly transatlantic for a one-off concert in the arboreal grounds of a Palladian 
mansion outside Wakefield. Whatever, they fill in the gaps created by their dual absence by spattering their set with harvested 
oldies such as Johnny Otis’ “Willie And The Hand Jive” and Rick Danko doing Elvis’ “Mystery Train” (from their ‘Moondog Matinee’ 
album, 1973), done deceptively simple, but done with consummate craftsmanship. Richard Manuel leans into the mike across his 
keyboards, head lifted high to harmonise “The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down” with a cracked soulfulness that lifts itself, 
ascending above the event. With the questing Cate brothers, guitarist Earl and Ernie on keyboards, closing in on Garth Hudson for 
an up-swinging “Up On Cripple Creek”. Van Morrison, steps up to join them for the first encore, “Wore And More” and — from their 
highpoint Martin Scorses’ ‘The Last Waltz’ (1978) collaboration “Caravan”. Their second recall consists of their lurching and 
shuddering Gothic masterpiece “The Weight”. Can this visually non-descript but musically slick group be the same Levon & The 
Hawks who revolutionised Rock by electrifying Bob Dylan in 1965? Can this short bored paunchy Belfast Cowboy really have 
written garageland’s finest text — “Gloria”, for Patti Smith, Shadows Of Knight, et al? Does it matter? | think that maybe I’m 
dreaming... although listening to the playback bootleg tape now, it all sounds scarily amazing. 

Review by Andrew Darlington 





With Van Morrison 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune — 
Sat., July 28, 1964 


Hollyweed, Calif. 
Minneapolis met Hollywood Thursday night 
at a gala, old fashioned-like premiere for a 


movie made in M 


And Prince’s 


“Purple Rain” seemed to take the 
entertainment capital by storm. 


Stars from music, television and movies 

showed up to check out the enigmatic and 
exciting Minneapolis musician making his 
screen debut. 


Robbie Robertson, who has worked in both 
music and films, said Prince should be 
commended. “This isn’t great moviemaking 
but in terms of putting film and music 
together he has made a contribution.” 


Band’s Danko hosts 
an intimate evening 


he reformation of The 
Band after nearly a dec- 
ade’s hiatus apparently has 
rekindled its members’ 
interest in performing, both as a 
unit and as solo acts; this is a wel- 
come event, particularly in the 
case of singer-songwriter 
Rick Danko. Mr. Danko’s show last 
week at the Birchmere was a 
relaxed, intimate affair in which 
he charmed a small crowd with his 
solo approach to that group’s 
‘much-heralded original songs, as 
well as his interpretations of stan- 
dards. 
He may play the goofball on 


about his singing. He picks his 
guitar with seeming ferocity, but 
actually produces a muffled, pro- 
pulsive sound to emphasize a voice 
that has not lost its blunt, raw 
edge in nearly 30 years of singing. 
Aided by Sredni Vollmer on har- 
monica, Mr. Danko gave the Elvis 


FUN/August 3, \9M/DATON ROUGE, LA, 


Robbie Robertson m La- 
fayette 
Well-placed sourc- 
* es say Robbie Re- 
bertson, the former 


mahrcog in The Band; was ~~; 


in Lafayette recently, scout- 
ing Original new music/ 
fusion bands in the area for 
an upcoming movie produc- 
fion in that city. Further de- 
tails are forthcoming, but 
we hear that Bas Clas was 
one of several Lafayette- 
area bands Robertson and 
his entourage scouted. Stay 
tined. 
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spare, elegant reading, muting his 
slightly electrified guitar with 
the flat of his right hand, so that 
the instrument's strings chugged 
in unison with Mr. Vollmer’s how!- 
ing harp work. Mr. Danko’s some- 
what unearthly voice was the 
perfect vehicle for the song’s oth- 


tactic of alternating between a 
chromatic and a standard 
harmonica gave his playing a 
spooky depth. 


Although Mr. Vollmer’s con- 
torted efforts to wring emotion out 
of his playing and backup singing 
sometimes distracted from the 
intensity of Mr. Danko’s perfor- 
mance, the harmonica player 
added greatly to the show. His 
vocal and instrumental harmonies 
did for Mr. Danko what Mr. Danko 
did for other members of The 
Band, etching a shadow of deeply 
felt harmony beneath the lead 
singer's voice. 


stage, but Mr. Danko is serious 


Presley hit “Mystery Train” a 


erworldly theme. Mr. Vollmer’s 


— Michael Dolan 


Rock stars recall their earliest musical memories 


By FRANK RIZZO 
The Hartford Courant 


F« Tom Petty, it was Rock Around the Clock." 

For Martha Davis of the Motels, it was being 
taught how to play "Hang Down Your Head, Tom 
Dooley.” 

For Brian Setzer of the Stray Cats, it was hearing 
the Beatles for the first time. 

In the following interviews, pop stars recall their first 
musical memory. 

DAVID LEE ROTH, 28, lead singer of VAN HALEN 
(“dump,” “Jamie's Crying.’’): 

“My first musical memory?" (Singing) "My name 
is Mister Bookworm —I hope you like to read." 

“Now my second musical memory is Al Jolson. Ican 
sing you all that stuff. My father gave me my first 
collection of Al Jolson on those breakable 78s. It was 
everything to me.” 2 

TOM PETTY, 32, (‘Don’t Do Me Like That,” “‘Here 
Comes My Girl,’ “Refugee’’): 

“I remember being very young, maybe 3, and 


Nstening to my parents play 'Rock Around the Clock.’ 
Iremember it because it had that rhythm: 'One 
o'clock, two o'clock, three o'clock, rock.’ 

RICK DANKO, 40, of THE BAND (‘The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down,” ‘The Weight,” “Up on Cripple 
Creek’’): 

“TI think it was a Walt Disney cartoon about a 
grasshopper and the ant. The grasshopper kept singing, 
‘Oh, the world owes me a living. Poop-a-loop-a-loop- 
a-loop.' And the grasshopper kept playing his fiddle and 
the ants were just storing the food for the winter. And 
they said, ‘You can’t act that way.’ And sure enough, 
man, wintertime came and he ended up knocking at 
their ant hill door and when they brought him in, he 
was in a block of ice. But when he thawed out, the first 
thing he did was pick up his fiddle and started playing 
again and singing this poop-a-loop song because they 
were having this big wintertime banquet. It was 
great." 

JOE STRUMMER, 30, of THE CLASH (“London 
Calling,” “Should I Stay Or Should I Go?”’,, “Rock the 
Casbah’’): 

“It was ‘Michael (Row the Boat Ashore),’ and it was 
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number one in the British charts. I was about 7 or 8. 


‘But the next blast that Iremember was was the 
Rolling Stones playing ‘Not Fade Away.’ From then 
on, I took nothing else seriously. I was in an English 
boarding school and it was pretty frightening for a 9- 
year-old. It was very brutal, very physical, just like 
‘Tom Brown School Days.' Iremember suddenly 
hearing this sound from someone's radio in another 
room: ‘Chinka-a-chinka-chicka-juuuung.’ And it was 
the most opposite feeling to what I was suffering. That 
was reality for me from then on. And it was then that 
I realized that life could be fun." 


MITCH RYDER, 37, (‘‘Devil With a Blue Dress,” 
“Jenny Take a Ride,” “Sock It To Me Baby’’): 


**I was a young child, about 4. [remember my father 
laying in bed at night and singing with the radio for 
along, long time. He was crooning, mostly ballads that 
were popular at the time. He did it so much that it went 
from being awesome to annoying. During the day, my 
mom would sing around the house, country and western 
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Photos by George Kanzier 


_ Forming part of the all-star folk-rock band that congregated on stage at the Capito! in Passaic 
_ Saturday night are (from left) Rick Danko, former bassist with The Band, Roger McGuinn, 
: Richie Havens and The Band’s drummer, Levon Helm 


Folk-rock stars of the ‘60s outshine 
R.E.M. at Capitol Theatre concert 


By GEORGE KANZLER 


It was billed as a night with R.E.M. and special 
guests, but the show at the Capitol Theatre Saturday 
night, recorded for'an MTV special, should have been 
billed as a folk-rock all-star reunion, followed by an 
R.E.M. set. For the special guests far outshone the 
featured group, both as soloists and as a group. 
.- That group ended up with a rousing rendition of 
» “Get Together,” the 1960s folk-rock anthem, with 
_Jesse-Colin Young recreating his Youngbloods lead 

vocal, backed by the guitars of Richie Havens, Roger 


McGuinn and John Sebastian, the keyboards of Rich- & 


- ard Manuel, bass of Rick Danko, drums of Levon 
Helm and harmonica of John Sebastian. 

; As a group, with Manuel and Helm sharing drum 
duties—Helm doubling on mandolin—the = had 
already done three classic numbers from The Band 


book (Mahuel, Helm and Danko were members of . 


POP IN JERSEY 


that group), reprised The Byrds on “Tambourine 
Man” and “Right Miles High” with McGuinn singing 
Jead, and helped Sebastian recall The Lovin’ Spoonful 
with “Did You Ever Have to Make Up Your Mind?” 

: As an encore, Helm and Sebastian battled on 
harmonicas on a train folk-blues sung by Helm, with 
trenchant guitar solos from Young and McGuinn, and 
Max Weinberg of Bruce Springsteen's E Street Band 
sat in on drums. And despite it being a one-time pick- 
be band, the group cohered to produce a rocking 
climax. 

The idea of the show was to present R.E.M. in 
the context of folk-rock music from the past, the 
premise being that R.E.M. is.a 1980s outgrowth of 
that music. But the much-heralded Athens, Ga., band 
didn’t even come close to the spirit.of the music 

“that had preceded: it on.stage—even flubbing such 
basics as playing in tune with the lead ‘singer and 

_ keeping the decibels at a humane level. : 
“Part of the charm of folk-rock was that it took 
the pop forms of rock and wed them with the commu- 
nal spirit of folk. As'the soloists who initiated the 
proceedings constantly demonstrated, ‘the charm of 

| -folk is its egalitarianism: You can sing along, as Se- 
‘ bastian induced the audience to do on his delightful 
‘ paean to tenement sunbathing, “Tar Beach.” Or at 


John Sebastian exhorts the audience to join 
him on the chorus of “Tar Beach” during his 
solo segment at the Capitol folk-rock concert 


least revel silently in recognition, as with Havens’ 
version of “Here Comes the Sun.” 

In folk-rock, -as in folk, the song—including the 
words—is of paramount importance. That’s why Ri- 
chie Havens came across so strong on “License to 
Kill,” delivering it without his sometimes penchant 
for mumbling, and Young was a waste on his solo 
turn, having developed a bad case of inarticulation. 

And that’s why R.E.M. was such a complete 
waste. Their lead singer, sounding like a triple cross 
of McGuinn, Kris Kristofferson and Jim Morrison, ei- 
ther was drowned out by. the band levels or slurred 
and sloughed his. way through, the net result being the 
same: No verbal cormmunication. 

Maybe MTV will ——- the mix on the up- 
coming TV show. Even if they don’t, watch it for 
those special guests. 
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—Post-Star, Glens Falis, N-Y. 


R.E.M. & FRIENDS 


Capitol Theater, Passaic, N.J. 
Tickets: $7.50 

It was a folk-rocker's fantasy: R.E.M. was 
videotaping a concert for MTV broadcast in 
July, for a new series Called “Influences.” And 
so the IRS Records act brought along some of 
its more prominent influences to open the show 
on June 9. Somewhal surprisingly, the show 
worked on all levels. 

Traditionally, these concept concerts have 
failed. Audiences of contemporary chart- 
makers don't always give the time of day to 
older acts which, for the most part, haven't hac 
hits in well over a decade. Yel from the start, 
this New Jersey crowd was excited to witness 
the inventors of the jangly-guitar sound which 
R.E.M. so intelligently carries on, Standing 
Ovations were par for the course this night. 

John Sebastian, the ex-Lovin’ Spoonful lead 
ef, opened the show, remarking, “'It's great 
that | don't have to play ‘Welcome Back (Kol- 
ter)’ tonight.” Instead, he performed a couple 
of his ‘60s hits and then brought on Richie Ha- 
vens, a fellow Woodstock festival alumnus, 
who received the evening's first standing ova- 
tion for his rendition of the Beatles’ “Here 
Comes The Sun’’ and a new song called “Li- 
cense To Kill.” 

Byrds founder Roger McGuinn played his 
popular ''Chestnut Mare’ and the Byrds’ ver- 
sion of Pete Seeger's “Turn, Turn, Turn,” be- 
fore giving over the stage to one-time Young- 
bloods singer Jesse Colin Young, last heard as 
an Elektra solo artist, who performed his 
“Darkness, Darkness.'* Young, whose Singing 
was as Clear and forceful as ever, was followed 
by three ex-members of the Band, Rick Danko, 
Levon Helm and Richard Manuel. The trio was 
joined by all of the others for “Rag, Mama, 
Rag” and a new tune, “Blaze of Glory,” with E 
Stree! Band drummer Max Weinberg sitting in. 
Having proven that they still nad spark to 
spare, the old-timers cleared the way for 
R.E.M. The best was yet to come. 

Opening wilh Lou Reed's ‘'Pale Blue Eyes,” 
R.E.M. sailed confidently through most of its 
current top 30 album, “Reckoning,” adding 
power and brightness to the material. Peler 
Buck's ringing guitar licks and Michael Stipe’s 
garbled but unique vocalizing gave the band a 
distinctness missing from much currently hot 
pop music, while pointing out the stylistic con- 
nection to the opening acts. With McGuinn and 
Sebastian joining R.E.M. for Byrds and 
Spoonful classics for the encore, the idea of a 
video program called “|Influences' made per- 
fect sense. Next in the series is George Thoro- 
good JEFF TAMARKIN 
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ROCK. 


A Brand New Show 
for Cable Television on... W 


* Monthly one-hour specials 

* Exclusive interviews 

* Rare film footage 

* Live concerts 

Here are just some of 

the stars to be seen. . . 

REM 

George Thorogood & The Delaware Destroyers 


Bob Weir 
Bobby & The Midnites £ ‘ 


Greg Kihn Band 
John Sebastian 
Roger McGuinn 
Richie Havens 
Jesse Calin Young 
k Danko 
of The Band 


With host Karla DeVito 


Michael Cotton of the Tubes 


Elvin Bishop 


Produced by 
Monarch Entertainment Bureau 


Flas | 
Television Theater Co., Inc. 


Co Executive Producers Producers 
Jonn Scher/Dougias Oraper'Ron Tanet Pat Weatherford/Jonathan Stathakis 
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Rock show to be filmed 
fer later MTV airing 


j OUTHERN ROCKERS R.E.M. will have 
some distinguished company on the stage 
of the Capitol Theater in Passaic, N.J., 
tomorrow night. John Sebastian, Roger McGuinn, 
Jesse Colin Young and several members of The 
Band (Levon Helm, Richard Manuel, Rick Danko) 
will be there, among others, and there’s a very 
good reason: They'll be on TV. 
Promoter John Scher’s Monarch Productions 
is filming this show for the first episode in a 
six-part series for MTV to be called “Influences,” 
that is, the roots of rock 'n’ roll. The theme of this 
particular show, not surprisingly, is folk-rock. 
Each televised segment will be an hour long, 
with the first to be shown July 17. Bristol-Myers is 
the sponsor of all six parts. The Capitol is at 326 
Monroe St. in Passaic, and by current standards, 
tomorrow night's tickets are a bargain at $7.50. 
For further information, call (201) 778-2888. 
—David Hinckley 
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MTV 
week’s highlights 


Music Television is one of cable television's 
most popular services. Here's information about 
MTV specials and playlists for next week. 


specials: 


© Sunday, 11 p.m.: Christine McVie Encore pre- 
sentation of an exclusive look at the production of 
the singer's first solo album, taped at the Mountain 
Recording Studio in Montreux, Switzerland. 

e Tuesday, 10 p.m. Rock Influences (Premiere) 
The people, places and things that have helped form 
rock 'n' roll are profiled in this new monthly series. 
Host Karla DeVito introduces the first program which 
concentrates on influences of folk rock. 

Saturday, July 21, 11 p.m. King Crimson Taped live 
in Tokyo in May 1984, this world premiere concert 
features the songs “Three of a Perfect Pair,” “Sieep- 
less” and “Heartbeat.” 


Saturday, March 8, 1986 


@® A ‘60S FOLK / ROCK RE- 
UNION Highlights of a 1984 New 
Jersey concert featuring John 
Sebastian; Jesse Colin Young; 
Roger McGuinn; Rick Danko, 
Levon Helm and Richard Manuel 
(all formerly of The Band). Richie 
Havens hosts. In stereo. 
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Notables rock for Nepal’s legion of blind 


TORONTO (CP) — Two vet- 
eran rock groups — The Grate- 
ful Dead and The Band — will 
give a benefit concert in June to 
raise funds for an organization 
that wants to improve eye care 
in Nepal. 

Members of the rock groups 
say they hope the June 21 con- 
cert will raise more than $25,000 
for the Seva Service Society, a 
Vancouver-based charity that 
intends to use the funds in the 
impoverished Himalayan coun- 
try where eye diseases are a 
major health problem. 


The concert will be presented 
at Canada’s Wonderland, an a 
musement park north of Toron- 
to. The Band will perform with- 
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out former lead guitarist 
Robbie Robertson. 


The concert will also be 
broadcast live by the American 
National Public Radio System, 
it was announced Wednesday at 
a news conference attended by 
Grateful Dead members Bob 
Weir and Bill Kreutzman and 
Levon Helm of The Band. 


The Grateful Dead became in 
volved with Seva through their 
manager, Danny Rifkin, a di- 
rector of the parent American 
organization, the Seva Founda- 
tion. 

Members of Weir’s group, 
which has not performed in To- 
ronto for six yeas, also per- 
suaded a longtime friend, writer 


Ken Kesey, to act as host of the 
five-hour concert, 

Weir, the rhythm guitarist, 
said he wanted to do the benefit 
because it gives him a chance to 
“get together with others, to 
make music, have fun and make 
everybody better for the experi- 
ence. 

“We don’t usually play with 
other groups,” Weir added. 
“But we played with The Band 
at New Year's and they 
sounded great.” 

Helm, drummer for The 
Band, which regrouped last year 
and has since toured Japan and 
North America, said Weir's 
band “turned on” his group to 
Seva. 

Tickets for the benefit are 


a 


A SEVA Benefit 


KINGSWOOD MUSIC THEATRE — TORONTO, CANADA 


JUNE 21, 1984 


CONCERT PROCEEDS TO HELP ALLEVIATE BLINDNESS IN NEPAL & INDIA 


asvoome &F 


priced at $10 and $15. In addi- 
tion, there are 1,000 special 
passes available for $70 and in- 
clude a reception with the musi- 
cians. 

Seva chairman Alan Morinis, 
a Vancouver anthropologist, 
said the concert money will be 
used to build four eyeglass fac- 
tories in Nepal, where prescrip- 
tion lenses are prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 

In addition, Seva wants to set 
up eye care centres and mobile 
units to visit remote mountain 
villages in the country where an 
estimated 350,000 people are 
blind in at least one eye. 

Malnutrition is a major con- 
tributor to the problem, said 
Morinis. 


[THE GRATEFUL DEAD & THE BAND] 


Guitarist Jerry Garcia 
. . one of Grateful Dead 


6-Hour Concert to Air 


NORMAN — A special six-hour broadcast of a 
concert by The Grateful Dead will be presented at 7 


oa today to 1 a.m. Friday at KGOU-FM, 106 on the 
ial. 


Bruce Henson, general manager of the University 
of Oklahoma radio station, said the concert is a 
benefit for the SEVA Foundation, which provides 
goods and medical supplies to Third World coun- 
tries. 


The San Francisco band will he performing in 
Maple, Ontario, Canada, at the Kingswood Music 
Theater. The live concert will be beamed to public 
ae Stations in the United States on a two-hour 

elay. ‘ 


ON THE RADIO 


Special features on WBAA (920 AM): 
THURSDAY 

7:30 p.m. Concert America: Kalichstein, 
Laredo, Robinson Trio 

11 p.m. Grateful Dead and The Band SEVA 
Benefit Concert 


° GRA DEAD 
Seva AND 


Oman nh agyt OF COLD 
+ KINGSWOOD Music THEATER — MAPLE ONTAMOO CANADA 
THURSDAY « JUNE 21, 1984 
GATES: 2 PM « SHOWTIME: 5 PM» 


178 00 Canaan. inchetes $15 00 concert sémtupee/ 
$35 00 pertermers receptee 
$51.00 U.S. inctoten $13.00 concert stntesien/ 
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Pop: Levon Helm 
And Blues Band 


EVON HELM belongs to an ex- 
clusive circle of roots music 
devotees who are 
incapable of making a f. 

artistic move. The one-time drum- 
mer for The Band was certainly the 
most powerful singer in that group. 
And last Monday, at the Lonestar 
Cafe, where he ied a loose assem- 
blage of seven musicians calling 
themselves the Woodstock All-Stars, 
Mr. Helm demonstrated his off- 
handed virtuosity both as a singer 
and as a band leader. 

The acoustic band, which included 
three guitars (including Mr. Helm), 
dobro, banjo, bass and keyboard, per- 
formed an opening set of country and 
blues songs that thoroughly intermin- 
gied the two in an easygoing boogie 
style. The set featured several tasty 
dobro solos by a woman introduced as 
Cindy Cashdollar. 

But it was Mr. Helm’s pungent 
country-blues voice that carried the 
evening. As a singer, he combines the 
sharp twang of classic honky-tonk 
with the rolling rhythmic inflections 
of blues — like Sonny Boy Wil- 
liamson Jimmy Reed. Singing 
the blues, the quality Mr. Helm ex- 

presses is a mixture of patience, true 
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rit and spiritual fire. 


Levon and Joey Covington 


Stephen Holden 





'The Big Beat’ a pacan to rock drummers 


By KEN TUCKER 


USICIANS frequently mutter darkly that 

BA critics don’t know anything about music, 

but such a complaint cannot be lodged 

against Max Weinberg and his new book, “The Big 

Beat,” a series of interviews with 14 famous rock 

n’ roll drummers. Weinberg is the drummer for 

Bruce Springsteen’s E Street Band, one of the 

most admired bands in current rock and now on 

view at the Brendan Byrne Arena in New Jersey. 

As this collection of chats with such famous 

percussionists as Ringo Starr, Dave Clark, the 

Rolling Stones’ Char- 

lie Watts and Levon 

attests, Weinberg is a 

first-rate interviewer. 

He offers clear pic- 

tures of many of these 

musicians. Starr, for 

instance, comes 

across as being far more self-conscious and aware 

of his contribution to the Beatles than his smiley, 

goofy public image has suggested. And Dave 

Clark, who powered many of the best of the ’60s 

“British Invasion” hits with his band, the Dave 

Clark Five, seems to be a remarkably articulate 

man who came away from his experience as a pop 
star with a wizardly business sense. 

One of the best aspects of “The Big Beat” 

(Contemporary Books) is the way it never conde- 


scends to the reader. Weinberg isn't afraid to raise 
technical points in his discussions, and the book 
doesn’t grind to a halt to explain every little bit of 
musical language. 

I have only the vaguest idea, for example, what 
Levon Helm really means when he describes “the 
Memphis style” of tuning drums as “a flat sound, 
you know, a lot of wood in the sound. Like wood 
against skin. Not too much of a ring like you 
would normally get.... And the same with the 
bass drum: It was muffled down so that it was just 
a real good bump. It was more of a feel than a 
sound. It would just kind of split that music apart 
for a second.” I do know, however, that that is a 
terrific piece of talking: vivid, poetic and funny. 

Though other interviews are more provocative 
—at one point, Bernard (Pretty) Purdie says it was 
he, not Ringo Starr, who drummed on 21 of the 
Beatles’ earliest songs, for example—my favorite 


THE KID’SAWINNER. 


“THE FEEL-GOOD MOVIE OF THE 
SUMMER.” 


— Joel Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


¥%K & Ke icuest ratinc) 
ONE OF THE YEAR'S BEST MOVIES.” 


— Roger Ebert. CHICAGO SUN TIMES 


“By the Rivers of Babylon...’ 


is with Hal Blaine, who has drummed behind 
everyone from the Ronettes to the Beach Boys. 

Blaine seems like an eminently sensible fellow 
who approaches his work with both patience and 
ambition. He isn't striving for great art, but at the 
same time, he says, “I never went into a recording 
session that I didn’t want a hit.” 

Blaine’s descriptions of recording sessions with 
the likes of Phil Spector, Elvis Presley and Simon 
and Garfunkel offer a laborer’s impression of 
highly esteemed artists, and his point of view is 
untainted by jealousy or hero-worship. 

“Big Beat” offers a view of the rock-music 
industry that we've never been privy to until now 

Krigt-Ridder Newspapers 


“Charming! A delight! 
Surely the best of the Muppet riovies;’ 


— Jeffrey Lyons, C6S-RADIO. INN 
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Straight Talk from Some of Rock’ G 


johnny Bee Hal Blaine 


Great Drummers 


Dino Danelli D. J. Fontana Russ Kunkel 


Ringo Starr Charlie Watts Dave Clark Kenney Jones Earl Palmer 


Pretty” 


What They’re Saying about 


theBigBeat: 


“The Big Beat finally gives credit where 
it’s due—to the boys at the back of the 
bandstand who get it all started. A 
must for musicians and good reading 
for those of us who just listen, too.” 
Dave Marsh, 
author of BORN TO RUN; 
THE BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN STORY 


“In asking the right questions of the 
right artists, Max Weinberg has 
illuminated one of the most neglected 
areas of rock musicianship. Anyone 
seriously interested in learning how the 
music developed cannot afford to be 
without The Big Beat, an essential 
addition to rock literature.” 

David McGee, 

Managing Editor, RECORD magazine 


. A unique glimpse into the 
heartbeat of rock & roll.” 
Vic Garbarini, 
Editor, MUSICIAN magazine 


- Colden Auditorium, Queens College, Flushing, New York, April 1984 


Purdie Roger Hawkins 


Jim Keltner Levon Helm 


During the past year, Max Weinberg, 
drummer with Bruce Springsteen and the E 
Street Band, talked with 14 of rock's great 
drummers, and those conversations are now 
published as The Big Beat. As a result of 
Weinberg’s empathy with his fellow drummers, 
The Big Beat is full of fascinating history, 
controversial claims, and revelations about the 
drummers, their drumming techniques, and 
their fellow musicians. 

Dino Danelli of the Rascals, Johnny Bee of 
Mitch Ryder and the Detroit Wheels, and Levon 
Helm of the Band, as well as the British 
supergroup drummers—Charlie Watts of the 
Rolling Stones, Kenney Jones of the Who, Dave 
Clark, and, of course, Ringo Starr—discuss their 
influences and mentors, reveal studio session 
secrets, explain how they arrived at their 
individual sounds, and offer indispensable 
playing tips. Hal Blaine and Earl Palmer give 
behind-the-scenes views of Phil Spector's 
legendary recording sessions, and they and their 
fellow session greats Russ Kunkel, Jim Keltner, 
Roger Hawkins, and “Pretty” Purdie discuss the 
special demands and rewards of freelance 
drumming. 

Also included is D. Jj. Fontana’s first interview 
ever, in which he recalls his days on the road as 
Elvis Presley's original drummer and bandmate. 

Supplemented with discographies and many 
never-before-published photographs, the book 
is a loving tribute to those drummers who have 
defined the Big Beat 
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Jane Fonda, Levon Helm 


Star In ‘The Dollmaker’ 


LOS ANGELES — When Jane 
Fonda gets involved in a role she goes 
all the way, and that’s apparent in 
Sunday night's extraordinary, made- 
for-television film “The Dollmaker” (at 
8 p.m. on ABC) 


The film tells the story of a 
woman from the hills of Kentucky who 
moves with her five children to the 
slums of Detroit during the latter days 
of World War II when her husband 
finds work there. Her strength keeps 
the family together and helps them 
survive ; 

The writing and acting — Levon 
Helm is terrific as the husband — and 
the sensitivity and feeling painted by 
the combination of all makes this a 
memorable TV presentation 


"Dolimaker’ runs a little long — 
three hours — but it is powerful televi- 
sion and definitely worth your time 


Higlights Box 


“Bugs Bunny,” Saturday. CBS at 8 
p.m.: Bugs is back, this time as a 
sounding board for the stork as the 
latter tries to explain his importance 
to motherhood. Like so many other an- 
imated specials the network has been 
running lately. this one is taken from 
old Warner Brothers cartoons 


" r,” Saturday, CBS at 8:30 
p.m.: A film that has aired on the net- 
work several times since its release in 
1978. But any project starring Burt 
Reynolds has a built-in appeal even in 


When Gertie Nevels’ husband (Levon Helm) takes a wartime factory job, his 


family goes with him to Detroit. 


@ SPEAKING OF SOAPS 
@ CRITIC’S CHOICE 


Weekend Television 
By Rick Sherwood 


Jane Fonda stars as a country woman whose life is her family 
(including youngest daughter Nikki Creswell) and the land, until her 
husband's work forces a move to a cold industrial city in “The 
Dolimaker” on ABC Sunday night. 


WEEK OF MAY 12-18 


TV-Radio Gu 


JANE FONDA IS DAZZLING IN AN EMMY 


1984, Color) Janc 
Fonda scored a 
resounding critical 
tinumph and won an 
Eminy for her stir 
ing portrayal of an 
impoverished farm 
workin in this power 
ful drama set in the 
1940's 

Turning ina 
mesmerizing perfor 
mance, Fonda is 
Gertie Nevels, a 
mother of five who 
lives in Kentucky 
Outside of her 
family, Gertie’s only 
happiness is her 
hobby: sculpting 


(ORIMAR Telepictures 


Mono Compatible. 


1987 CHS/POX Compan 


A Divison of CBS/FOX VIDEO. 
WOE) Seven Mile Road 
Livonia. Michigum 48152 


WINNING ROLE! 


dolls out of wood 
When her husband 
(Levon Helm) finds 
her work in Detroit 
she dutifully packs 
up her children and 
moves to the city 
where they're vir 
tually overwhelmed 
by an incredibly diffi 
cult adjustment, As 
one setback follows 
another and shatter 
ing tragedy strikes, 
Gertie must reach 
inside herself for new 
Strength, courage 
and determination 
to keep her family 
from falling apart 


& @ RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


@ TV TALK SHOWS 


Levon Helm: Color without script 


LEVON HELM SAYS things you don't hear from 
every actor 

When his manager called about the role of Jane 
Fonda's husband in “The Dollmaker,” to be telecast 
at 7 p.m. Sunday on Chs. 7, 17 and 19, Helm said, 
“How much do I have to pay ‘em? I don't even care. 
I'll give ‘em anything they ask,” he says in a press 
release issued by ABC. He was joking, sort of. 

Helm has been an actor only for a little while 
“Coal Miner's Daughter" and “The Right Stuff” were 
his first pictures. He was Loretta Lynn's father in the 
first and the pilot Ridley in the second. And he knew 
from the script that “Dollmaker” was right for him. 


The story concerns a woman whose soul is tied to 
the Kentucky hills. But her husband is not good at 
farming and not happy as a sharecropper. He takes a 
defense plant job, transporting the family to Detroit. 


Helm understands that. He was born on a farm in 
southeast Arkansas and grew up knowing he did not 
belong to the land 


For Clovis Nevels, Helm's character in 
“Dollmaker,” the way out was a factory. For Helm, it 
was music. Through high school he played and sang 
in “hillbilly rock ‘n’ roll” bands. The day after gradu- 
ation he was on the road, eventually playing with the 
Bob Dylan backup group called The Band, whose 
final concert was filmed by Martin Scorcese in a 
movie called “The Last Waltz.” 


“MY DAD BELIEVED that you earn your living 
by the sweat of your brow,” Helm said “I was a 
tractor driver. I cultivated cotton and soybeans. I 
entered tractor-driving contests and music contests 
— anything to get off the farm. 


“The only way off that tractor for good was to 
learn a few more chords and a few more songs.” He 
learned them and joined The Band. 


As drummer for The Band, he became famous. 
And he did some albums under his own name too. He 
plays guitar and mandolin besides the drums, be- 
cause, “It doesn't work out too good when you're 
singing if you just accompany yourself on the 
drums.” 


The dollmaker in the story by that name is 
played by Jane Fonda. But the dollmaker’s 
husband is played by Levon Helm, who used 
to be a rock band drummer. 


Back to “Dollmaker.” “I know those people,” Helm 
said, “because they're my people. I've got uncles and 
aunts that left Arkansas and went up to the Chicago 
area. I understand that migration.” 


Filming for “Dollmaker” began in the greasy mud 
of a deserted steel mill in Chicago (standing in for 
Detroit), and continued in the springtime mud of 
Gatlinburg and Sevierville, Tenn., for the mountain 
sequences. 


“The difference in the dirt down here is that this 
will wash off,” Helm observed in Tennessee. Unlike 


some actors, he does not require a script to be 
colorful 


He says some ole boy is “tough as a nickel steak;” 
some ole gal is “mean as a chigger.” He said of 
director Daniel Petrie, “Most of the time he’s wear- 
ing that Tom Landry hat and makin’ me feel like a 
rookie wantin’ to get out there and play my hardest 
for him.” 


ON THE SET, the five children who play the 
Nevels’ children competed for Helm's attention be- 
tween scenes. “I love these kids,” he said. “Getting to 
know them and work with them and claim ‘em 
forever, that’s been one of the blessings of my life.” 


That's Helm. He is a man who seems to be at home 
in the world. He is, as is said of some Southerners, a 
man who has never met a stranger. 


He talked about the star who caused the whole 
project to come together in the first place. “Jane 
Fonda is just what I'd hoped for: soft and tender and 
forgiving. It doesn’t upset her if I make a mistake. 
And I've learned a lot just by watching the way that 
she does some of those real serious moments. 


“I have to relate it to singin’ and makin’ music. It’s 
like singin’ a song. And if she’s singin’ the lead then 
I'm supposed to be singin’ harmony. You're not 
supposed to out-blow each other; it’s got to have a 
certain mood and a certain rhythm. 


“I can compare it to the opportunity of making a 
record with (blues singer) Muddy Waters, which I did 
a few years ago, and that was one of the great thrills 
of my life. “Doin’ that and this proves that lightnin’ 
can strike twice in somebody's life.” 


Helm is a serious man. On the other hand, he 
passed one rainy afternoon in Gatlinburg amusing 
the children by imitating the shrieks of a pig in pain. 


“The hog-callin’' champion of Alabama taught me 
how to do that,” he said proudly. There aren't a 
whole lot of actors you can hear that from. 


Nominated for a 
total of six Emmies 
this deeply moving 
Story oF one woman $ 
Struggle to remarr 
inbroken 1s an 
Inspiring Ssatute to 
the human spirit that 
will charm and 
Captivate your entire 
family 
140 Minutes 
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Motherhoo 


Life with The Band 





By CATHY SMITH | 
Special to the Couries-Post 


| 

Intheearly '60s, I wasa typical small-town, teen-age, Cana- 
dian girl. My grades \were reasonable and I loved to dance. I 
had a nice figure and I looked older than I was, but it took a 
while before I knew tny way around boys. What I remember 
a time!was the music - the early days of rock ‘n’ 
We were devoted Beatles fans until the Rolling Stones came 
along. “Get Off My'Cloud,” “Ruby Tuesday,” “Backstreet 
Girl” — it was fairly obvious that these were the sort of boys 
you didn’t bring home, and that made them exciting and mys- 
terious. In fact, I've always thought the Stones were the epit- 
ome of rock ‘n’ roll. Little did I know then that I'd end up 
spending three weeks with them in Paris. 

I met The Band through a friend of mine in the summer of 
1963 when I was 16. Her name was Joyce and she was really 
good at getting me in trouble. Over the years she would keep 
turning up and introclucing me to fresh disaster. That year it 
all started at the Mairiposa Folk Festival in Orillia, Ontario. 


AS USUAL, Joyce was one step ahead of me. As we listened 
to folk singer Ian and! Sylvia, Joyce whispered that if I really 
wanted to hear some good music I should go to a bar in Hamil- 
ton called the Grange. That was where a group called Levon 
and the Hawks — later to gain fame as The Band — was play- 
ing. 
Later that week Joyce and I headed for the Grange. 

While the band was setting up, Joyce brought me up to the 
stage and introduced me. I was impressed with her confi- 
dence, just walking up like that. What I didn’t know at the time 
was that one of the rnembers of the Hawks, Richard Manuel, 
wasthe mystery father of her illegitimatechild. Or soshe said; 
it may have been wishful thinking on her part. 

We made our way back to our table, and Levon Helm, the 
drummer and the leader of the band, stood up to make his 
introduction. 

Now Levon, as! later learned, isa man whonever loses sight 
of hisown charm. He was about 26 when I met him, and was the 
oldest member of the: band. Levon was the only American; the 
rest — Robbie Robertson, Richard Danko, Richard Manuel 
and Garth Hudson ~ all came from Ontario. Levon was from 
Arkansas, and I must admit that his southern accent charmed 
me, 


AT THAT TIME Lavon and the Hawks alternated between 
Hamilton and Toronto, playing wherever they could get a 
booking. Their music was tight and original, drawing on a lot 
of American R&B, and they worked well as a unit. As their 
future name would iynply, they weren't into playing backup 
for somesinger insequins, They were The Band, and thestar of 
the group was the music. 

Although they were still kicking around the bar circuit, 
there was a feeling t),at Levon and the Hawks were going to 
make it big. When the y weren't living in motels, they all lived 
at Robbie Robertson's mother’s house — Mama Kosh, they 
called her. 

It was when they were playing at the Grange that blues 
artists John Hammond Jr. came up from New York to hear 
them play. (His father John Hammond Sr., an agent, was 
instrumental in getting Bob Dylan recorded.) That was how 
theconnection with Dylan began which would lead to their col- 
laboration from 196%) to 1967 - a period that sent them on tour 
around America, over to the Isle of Wight and down into the 
basement of Big Pink, a house in Saugerties, N.Y., where they 
generated some of the best music of the decade. “Music From 
Big Pink,” with songs: like “The Weight,” “Lonesome Suzie” 
and “Tears of Rage” showed off the brilliance and eccentric- 
ity of The Band at their peak. 

All that was yet to cime. In the meantime, I was too embar- 








rassed to openly follow them around, so I dyed my hair a dif- 
ferent color almost every weekend, sat in the corner and 
hoped I wouldn't be recognized. But Levon had an eagle eye 
and he would always pick me out. By this time Joyce had 
stopped coming with me, and after the sets were over I would 
go out with the boys and then join them back at their motel for 
the required period of “winding down” after the show 


I WAS REALLY just a groupie, but it was still the most 
exciting thing that ever happened to me. | loved the music, I 
loved the night world of the bars, and was my own free agent. 
Ihad lost my heart to Levon, but I didn’t belong particularly to 
him, although most nights he would make his way tomy room 
I was always glad to see him. 

I found out I was pregnant, six weeks after my first night 
with Levon. I knew he was the father. My first reaction was to 
getan abortion, but I couldn't go through with it - in those days 
that meant finding some back-alley place and literally risking 
your life. I began to think of the baby as something | shared 
with Levon; I wassomehow convinced that this would all work 
out well. I decided to keep the baby and tell Levon. 

“Well,” he said when I told him the news, “what do you want 
me to do? Marry you?” 

Actually, I didn’t want to marry him. But I had thought he 
might have loved me, just slightly. I walked out of the room 
without answering. I didn'tslam the door, which felt likea vic- 
tory at the time. I was angry, but I hadn't given up. I just 
figured it would be a matter of time before he came around. 
The combination of love and youth can foster a lot of blind 
optimism! 

Meanwhile, the other members of the band, especially Rick 
Danko and Richard Manuel, were very consoling. Richard 
especially is a sweet guy, and he couldn't stand the way I was 
being treated. One night he offered to marry me. He was sin- 
cere and I was touched, but I just shook my head. I was still in 
love with Levon. 


I WAS STILL living at home when I discovered I was preg- 
nant. As the months passed I began to wear sack-shaped 
dresses — fortunately they were the fashion at the time — but 
one day my boss called me into his office and said, “Cathy, are 
you pregnant?” 
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‘Groupie’ life 
loses appeal 
Cathy Smith found life with 
‘The Band’ and more 
importantly with lead singer 
Levon Helm a welcome 
change from small town life. 
But, Smith says, ‘the 
combination of love and 
youth can foster a lot of blind 
optimism!’ Pregnant with 
Helm’s child, she soon 
realized rejection was the 
only thing waiting in the wings 
for her and her child. The 
birth of Tracy Lee - Lee after 
Levon - was uneventful for 
Helm. ‘I told him what his 
daughter looked like, but he 
didn't want to hear,’ says 
Smith. ‘He made it clear that 
he didn't feel responsible at 
all for what happened.’ 


| burst into tears and confessed to him. He was very kind. I 
wish my parentscould have been so tolerant of me. Butin those 
days an unwed mother was a social outcast. I knew I had to 
leave home before my pregnancy became too obvious, so that 
same afternoon] arranged with one of my friends to move into 
her apartment. I gave my mother and father some explana- 
tion that I hoped sounded plausible. 

Levon was becoming increasingly indifferent to me. This 
point was finally driven home when I found out Levon had 
taken up with another woman, a girl named Bonita Diamond. 
She lived up to her name — a slim, pretty girl with a deep tan 

and a purse full of money. It was a hard act to compete 
with. 

I began to realize that 1 was alone. So I decided to play my 
final card. I went to Rick Danko and said that if the band didn’t 
make Levon take care of me, I was going to get them all busted 
for marijuana. 


RICH GOT VERY quiet. Then he said, “Well, Cathy, Idon't 
think I want to pass that message along. Why don’t you do it 
yourself?” 

I walked away and got into my car, immediately sorry for 
what I had said. Until that evening I had really believed that 
somehow the story was going to have a happy ending. I had 
thought Levon truly cared for me. But now it dawned on me 
that I was just a one-night stand. 

Finally I told my mother I was pregnant. The scheme my 
parents came up with was that I pretend to be the widow of a 
Vietnam war veteran — my mother even bought me a fake 
wedding ring with my initials on it. Not that the neighbors 
would swallow this story — they knew I had never been mar- 

ried — but strangers would. They said they had a friend who 
owned aresort upnorth, where I could wait out my pregnancy. 
Six weeks prematurely, I gave birth to Tracy Lee, 

I swallowed my pride and phoned Levon to tell him that 
Tracy Lee — Leeafter Levon — had been born. He was cool, as 
usual. I told him what his daughter looked like, but he didn’t 
want tohear. Hemadeit clear that he didn't feel responsible at 
all for what had happened. 


Next: An interlude with Gordon Lightfoot 


Excerpted from "Chasing the Oragon,” by Cathy 
Smith. Copyright (c) 1964 


The Byrds 20" Anniversary Tour — Rick Roberts, Gene Clark, Rick Danko 
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There'll never be a ‘last waltz’ for Rick Danko 


By ANDY SEILER 


SAYREVILLE — The Band's last 
waltz may have happened a few 
years back, but Rick Danko says that 
he and bandmate Richard Manuel 
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plan to keep right on waltzing for 
some time to come. 

“The Last Waltz” was director 
Martin Scorcese’s documentary of 
the generically titled group's fare- 
well to touring. In that acclaimed 
film, The Band's members talked 
about their years on the road, played 
with Bob Dylan and Canadian rocker 
Ronnie Hawkins — singers for 
whom they had once been the back- 
ing musicians — as well as with Van 
Morrison, Muddy Waters, Dr. John 
and several others whom they ad- 
mired. 

“ “The Last Waltz’ was a special 
thing, and it gave us a chance to re- 
flect on where we were coming from 
and where we were going,” said 
Danko. “And we all have other proj- 
ects. But we just love to play. Rich- 
ard and I have been performing for 
25 years, including behind the Hawk 
and Dylan. We don’t see an end to 
our performing days.” 

This Saturday, Danko and Manuel 
will team up with veteran blues 
rocker Paul Butterfield for a special 
one-time performance at the Club 
Bene Dinner Theatre in the Morgan 
section of Sayreville. 

Danko and Manuel have been 
playing with fellow Band-man and 
keyboardist Garth Hudson all around 
the country, but Butterfield will be 
sitting in for Hudson during the 
Sayreville gig. “Garth is going home 
to do soundtrack work for this one 
show,” said Danko. “But we have 
Butter.” 

The group will be augmented by 
Dan Brubeck, the son of jazz pianist 
Dave Brubeck, on drums, as well as 
a musician named Dave Mason (not 
the Dave Mason, Danko said) on gui- 
tar. While Danko and Manuel were 
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performing on the West Coast re- 
cently, they used musicians from the 
rock band the Call. 


All of this changing and replacing 
doesn't faze Danko. 


“Butter played with us at the Last 
Waltz,” he said. “We did tours with 
him in "79 and "83. Butter knows all 
our stuff and we're pretty well 
versed in the blues, I think. We know 
his stuff, so it's like old hat for us.” 


Danko said the conglomeration 
will blend their old favorites and 
rock standards with plenty of prime 
material from the Band, a group 
reknowned for its homegrown rootsi- 
ness, its musical virtuosity, and the 
brilliant lyrics of guitarist Robbie 
Robertson, which effortlessly sum- 
moned up evocative images of 
American and Canadian history, as 
well as a gallery of colorful charac- 
ters. (The other original member 
was Levon Helm, who has also made 
a mark in movies, playing Sissy Spa- 
cek’s father in “Coal Miner’s Daugh- 
ter” and other film roles.) 


Danko said the Club Bene reper- 
toire is pretty well set. “Richard 
sings ‘The Shape I'm In’ and ‘King 
Harvest,’ ‘I Shall Be Released’ and 
‘Just Another Whistle Stop,” he said. 
“Me and Richard sing ‘The Rumor’ 
and ‘Caledonia Mission.’ I'm singing 
my hits, if you can call them that, 
such as ‘Stage Fright,’ ‘Unfaithful 
Servant’ and ‘It Makes No Differ- 
ence.’ With Butter we cover a whole 
bunch of stuff, including a song by 
J.J. Cale called ‘Crazy Mama,’ and 
‘Mannish Boy, ‘C.C. Rider,’ and 
‘Spoonful.’ 

“Richard is going to be playing pi- 
ano,” he continued. “T'll be playing 
electric guitar and some bass and 
Mr. Butterfield will play harp and a 
little bit of guitar.” 


That's a lot fine materia! and a lot 
of fine musicianship, and as far as 
Danko is concerned, he could do it 
forever. 

“Look at the Grateful Dead, who 


} are very geod friends of ours. 


They've been around for a while. Or 
Muddy Waters. At least for me, I'll 
be always be playing solo or with 
Butter or Richard.” 
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Paul Butterfield 


It's clear that a true last waltz is 
simply not in the cards for the Band. 

Rick Danko, Richard Manuel and 
Paul Butterfield will be at the Club 
Bene Dinner Theater, which is locat- 
ed on Route 35 in the Morgan section 
of Sayreville, this Saturday only, 
with the show beginning at 9 p.m. 
Tickets are $12.50 for the show only, 
and $22.50 for dinner and show. For 
further information, and to make 
reservations, call 727-3000. 


RICK DANKO TALKS ABOUT THE BAND 


RONNIE HAWKINS « BOB DYLAN e THE BYRDS TRIBUTE 


. Robbie, too,” 


Is ¢ «Nani with ccaniiers tt the 
Band or is it The Band? 

Saturday at the Club Bene in 
Sayreville, it’s not The Band, but it is 
The Band’s Rick Danko and Richard 


Hudson, who had to tend to some 
family matters in Virginia, and 


Levon Helm’s on- the West Coast. 


answering gus lato 's beckoning 
call. f 
: Got that? 
Or. would you rather have Danko 


_ himself clarify the situation? 


“It ain’t The Band (now) without 
Levon Helm and Garth and Richard 
and the Cate Brothers band,” Danko 
was saying earlier this week from 
the offices of his New York manage- 


“ment company, “although we do a 


lot of (Band) tunes.” 

Band purists, however, have been 
insisting ever since The Band reunit- 
ed in the summer of '83, that The 
Band could really never be The 
Band without Se and. primary 
songwriter Robbie Robertson, who 
hasn't played with his former col- 
league’s since the group's “Last 
Waltz” in 1976. 

“THOSE ARE the same types of 
purists who say Mozart can’t be 
played because he’s dead,” Danko 
insists. “Music is a living thing. I get 
the same feeling playing those tunes 
as I ever did, and I'm sure they don’t 
mean anything less to Richard and 
to Levon. If I can still feel that way 
and the fans can, I don’t see why I 
shouldn't play it ... 

“You've got to understand that 
The Band is myself and Richard and 
Garth and Levon and, of course, 
said Danko. “But we 
did it without Robbie this past year. 
The Band is The Band with or 
without Robbie. He's got his sound- 
track stuff.” 

Robertson’s sights, like Helm’s, 
have since been set on acting. 
Robbie’s only publicized musical 
activity in the last few years has 
been producing the excellent sound- 
track for “King of Comedy.” 

But enough about Robertson: It’s 
Butterfield, onetime leader of the 
Woodstock era’s Paul Butterfield 
Blues Band, who stands out for this 
particular show. Butterfield’s ap- 
pearance Saturday is for the Club 
Bene only, and Danko couldn’t be 
happier. 

“Butter and I toured in Septem- 
ber,” Danko noted, “and over the 
years, we've done more shows that 
either of us wants to count It’s 
gonna be great to play with Butter 
again. He’s just so special. No one 
can play the blues harp and sing like 
that man. Muddy Waters, God rest 
his soul, Butter must have taken it 
right out of his essence.” 

When Butter bands together with 
Danko and friends, there’s other 
tunes the usual aggregation of musi- 
cians doesn’t normally get a chance 
to do — songs like “C.C. Rider,” 
“Spoonful” and JJ. Cale’s “Crazy 
Mama.” 


And Danko says he still gets a - 


charge out of playing before a live 


John York, Michael Clarke, Gene Clark, Rick Danko, Rick Roberts, "Sneaky" Pete Kleinow and Skip Battin. 
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BACKEEAT Rady Acad. 
Danko, Butterfield play together 
as The Band regroups — sort of 


Rick Danko 


audience, even though he’s been 
doing it for a quarter century. 


“I'LL TELL you man, it is no 
different doing a gig now than it was 
25 years ago. And no pun intended, 
but I still get stage fright and 
butterflies in my stomach . 

For much of Danko’s playing 
years, he’s appeared with Bob Dylan 
— including that “Last Waltz” — and 
still does so on occasion. 

“I haven't seen Bobby in a little 
while, although he came and played 
with me at the Lone Star (Cafe in 
New York) and sang ‘You're Cheatin’ 
Heart.’ That was a strange nigat 
’cause I met Steve Winwood. 
Couldn’t get him on stage, though. 
He’s a shy one.” 

Danko says Dylan’s “just being his 
metaphysical self — writin’ and 
such. I don’t know what his plans 
are, but I'd sure love to see Bob work 
America again.” 

If and when he does, maybe he'll 
have The Band join him for old 
times’ sake. 


LONG RYDERS | 


MOTOWN 
ODDITIES 
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On February 2ist, 1985 I had the opportunity to speak with Rick 
Danko about his career with Ronnie Hawkins, Bod Dylan and the Baad. 
Rick was in Detroit as the bass player with the “20th Anniversary 
Tribute” to the Byrds touring group that featured: Gene Clark, Michael 
Clarke, Rick Roberts, Blondie Chaplin, and John York, The show was 
opened by the Flying Burrito Brothers, inchoding Skip Batten, Sneaky 


Dennis Loren: Rick, would you like to say 
anything about tonight's show or the Byrds 
Tribute tour in general? 

Rick Danko: Oh man, #e*ve got like ten of 
eleven of the finest muskians from southern 
California. They're from all over the place ac- 
tually - bul we're traveling with a lot of heart 
out here. Did you enjoy the show? 

D.L.: Yes, | thought it was terrific. In fact I 
almost {cel like I got in om the beginning of all 
this. | was in New York at Gerde’s Fotk City, 
whea Richard Manuel and you performed as a 
Deo and thes the aext day | saw you again at 
Rockages with Gene Clark, Richie Havens and 
Jorma Kaukonen - then all of 2 sodden - here 
you are in Detroit with the Byrds Tribute! 

R.D.: Well you know I like to play - that's 
what I do - and it’s really nice that | can play 
with all of these different people and I'm 
honored that they even have me along! 

D.L.: We would like to take you into the 
way-back machine now. When did you begia 
working with Ronnie Hawkins and the Hawks? 

R.D.: I first saw Ronnie Hawkins play in 
1959 o¢ ‘60. | booked mys<lf to be his Opening 
act for like five shows and he hired me after the 
first show 

D.L.: What was the name of your band? 

R.D,; Rick Danko and the Starlights or 
something 





D.L.: | know that other members of the 
Band bad been is other groups lke Themper 
and the Trombones, Paul Landon and the Cap- 
R.D. Yeah - and the Jungle Bush Beaters 
(laughter). We 2 got together and started 
playwng Rock-a-billy with Ronnie in the early 
wxtics. 

D.L.: Were you on Roanie Hawkins’ “Mojo 
Maa” albam? 

R.D.: Oh the “Mojo Man” - 1 did some 
recordung with Ronnie in 1961. 1 did record 
Bente. You Love", “Bo Diddley” and 
others. Ob good Golly - | can't remember 
name of the album. 2 


D.L.: How did all of 
Reeaic te ee oe 
R.D.: Ronale was going 10 ket a couple of us 


BO - 80 we alll decided to 
Gianeed 80 and we struck out 


on 
paetae © ~ that was in 1964 
Ow Will Free All Men * mes | 


S LOREN ABOU}, 





Pete Keinow and Greg Harris. Alter the show we did the following a 
view backstage at Harpos. 

Rick is a very open and funny man, who created the relaxed and 
mal atmosphere after an exhausting performance 
Burrito Brothers jumped in from time to time, | also talked mitt 
Clark, whose interview I'll save for another issuc 


Greg Harre 


D.L.; What labels were those songs ria 
on? 

K.D.; Oh man ~- you koow Beke 
Records (laughter) - something lhe thy 

D.L.: Small one-off situations? 

R.D.: Well you see we went (0 Ne! 
City and got a taste of some rough Wat 
We left with our tails dragging and ** 
up to Canada. Then we released 2 oo 
songs with some Canadian compase | © 
ATCO Records put out two of our S¥° 

D.L.: remember that in 1965 there ¥#* 
buzz in New York about this band cle? 
Crackers. Some people 1 knew sald & 
was really hot. . 

R.D.: Yeah, that’s how we met Bn’ , 
and soon we began touring with him. 
half the audiences would be booné 2 st 
Bob had gone electric. It happened 
World except in France (laughter). es 
I found myself living in New York “ 
the airport on weekends (laughtes) en 
1967 Bob Dylan had his MOrorcyee F™ 
$0 We moved up to the Catskill Moo” 
had a place up there ever since. PVE 
ih Malibu, California for the last 10!” 

1 $0 back and forth wi @! 

D.L.: 1 know our readers eee 
forgive me if I didn’t ask you 2bo¥! 


wt? 


hd 
LLL. - te 
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R.D,; No, but he did a lot of writing. 
(laughter). 

D.L.: Did Robbie really have a stage fright 
problem? 

R.D.: Actually Robbic is one of my favorite 
singers ~ he would just always shy away from 
the mike, but in a room at rehersals, he was 
always one of my favorites, It was just hard to 
capture it On a microphone (laughter)! 

D.L.: What is your favorite album? Which 
Band album do you like the best? 

R.D.; Man - 1 like TieJuana Moods by 
Charlie Mingus. Golly, I like so much music, I 
don't really have a favorite from the Band - 
They're all my favorites! 

Greg Harris (from the Flying Burrito 
Brothers): I haven't given you my sole album 
yet (laughter)! 

R.D.: Greg Harris will likely be my favorite 
solo artist (laughter). He has been for the last 
few days. 

D.L.: When I saw you at Gerde's Folk City, 
you said from the stage that you had been with 
Richard Manuel for twenty-five years. 

R.D.: That's a true story. Richard and 1 met 
in 1959. We played music together first and 
then later with Ronnie Hawkins. 

D.L.; | saw Garth Hudson in « Video with a 
new group - the Call... 

DR.D.: Yeah he was helping them out 
-Garth helps everybody out! 

D.L.: What are your plans for the next few 
months? 

R.D.: We are out with the Byrds tribute for 
another week and a half and then I will meet up 
with Richard and we're going to Scandinavia. 
After that we will meet Gene Clark and 
Michael Clarke in England and do three shows 
there. Then we are all g0ing to meet back in 
Los Angeles and play the “Byrds” tribute 
again at the Beverly Theater. This is kind of 
Our tebearsal for that. Hopefully we will be 
able to record it and pass this heart warming 
feeling along. [t's a wonderful experience to be 
out here playing with people who aren't messed 
up on drugs and alcohol, We've got some teal 
g00d God-loving people with us. 

G.H.: It's been amazing every night, it 
mounts and it builds... 

R.D.: It’s never the same way twice and it 
feels better every night. As tong as we can keep 
that feeling together - the music is what brings 
us together and it is going to be the music that 
keeps us jogether! I feel the same way about 
Playing with Paul Butterficld und the other 
members of the Band and each and every one 

Of these ten musicians on this tour. 

D.L.: Yeah, there was a lot of communica. 
thon between all of the people you had on stage 
tonight. 

R.D.: Yes, it's really wonderful when you 
get a bunch of people paying attention - that's 
Strength beyond belief! This is all B0ing to lead 
Up [o-something nice. 

D.L.: A live album? 

R.D.: Absolutely - with all of the combing- 
dons. 

D.L.: Are any of you presently under con- 
tract earn Of ure all of you free of com- 

G.H.; I think everyone ix free. 

R.D.: tt doesn’t really matter, those that are 





Rick Danko, Dennis Loren and Richard Manuel in New York. 


involved and commited - stuff like that doesn't 
stop people like us these days. We can always 
negotiate with those knuckle-heads, They take 
all of this stuff way too exclusively. But we are 
sincere people and we're not that exclusive. 
G.HL: Well, like they said in Italy - when we 
Played there - they said why did it stop? 
R.D.: It never really stopped. Here is a 
player who will keep playing (points to Greg 
Harris) and John York, who will keep playing 
for the rest of their lives, When I was with the 
Bond | was forced into a lot of retirements -you 
know - we would run to the money bank and 
ful o@r pockets up and then split, but when the 
Bond gets together it’s always for the right 
Ria r abd musical reasons. We all know 
© make money. Greg Harris here - he 
an aviary, That's 2 whole bird house ~ man 


(laughter)! Garth Hudson, on, Sneaky Pete, J 

pees aod Gree al play together back in Loe 
D.L.: Rick 

ae: oT pose nat Yo" for heog us 


R.D.: O% 
those RP. Mt ean hanks lot and hello to al 





Phote By FRANK Pim 

SINGLES DISCOGRAPR) 
By KEN CLEE 

CANADIAN SQUIRES - APEX 


76964 Uh-Uh-Uh/Leave Me Alon 
LEVON & THE HAWKS - ATCO 


6383 The Stones I Throw/He Dot} 
Love You And He'll Breck le 
Heart 

6625 Go Go Lisa Jane/He Don'tle 


You And He'll Break You be 
THE BAND - CAPITOL 


2269 The Weight/I Shall Be Relew 
2635 Up On Cripple Creek/The M# 
They Drove Old Dixie Dows 
2705 Rag Mama Rag/The Unio 
Servant 
2870 Time To Kill/The Shape!*? 
3199 Live Is A Carnival/The 
Moonstruck One 
a 


(Photo Below) Gene Clark and Rick De 
Harpo’s in Detroit. 


‘ 
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Dytan. The tapes had been bootiegeed and K.D.: Weil, really we were wna 
later were released by Columbia Records. away fr Bob long before that pois 
What's the story bebind that dowble album set? thanks to Bob and ve ¢, I'm sure that 

R.D.: Richard Manuel and I lived in thar helped us land a atract with Capital Records 
house - you know “Big Pmik and Bob Dylar as the Crackers. We even wanted call the 
would come over everyday for about six Band the Honkies (lawgiter) - but they decided 
months, seven days a week and we would spend Was g0ing to be THE BAND" They 
four or five hours together playing. We must (Caprtol) 2 came up ha Richard 
have come up with 150 to 200 songs in that time Manue sure 


period. So really the "Basement Tapes” album 
only reflects a small portion of all the songs we 
1 can remember, “Give Me Another 
Bourbon Street, Please”* and “‘Its Just Another 
Tomato in The Glass*’. It 


wrote 


seems like we did a 
1973 | moved 
California and we did the “Planet Waves"’ and 
“Before The Flood"’ albums with Bob. At that 
time there was a 


milhon of them. Ia 


wer ft 
Out oO 


it of bootlegging going on 
and Bob suggested that why don’t we put out 
the “Basement Tepes"’ as an album. We used 
the Shangrila Studio in Malibu and cleaned it 
Up a little bit. We ran it thro the new machine 
and added some tubes and 
(laughter) 

D.L.: What is so sice about thal albem, ik 
that so many people have covered those 
tunes. 

R.D.; Well, that’s basically what it was for 
tt was a demo 

D.L.: Even the Byrds recorded some. . 

R.D.; Oh yeah - “This Wheel’s On Fire’ 
-that's one of my songs 

D.L.: You wrote that with Dylan dida't you? 

R.D.: Yeah! 

D.L.: When I lived in San Francisco - I saw 
the Band play at Wintertand in 1963. .. 

R.D.: Oh the first time! Soon after “Music 
From Big Pink”’ was released 

D.L.: Yes, | was there with my cousin, as- 
fortunately he got sick dering ‘Chest Fever"’ 
and | had to take him home (laughter). One of 
my favorite Band albums bs the secoad one that 
has “‘Lookoet Cleveland’’ aod ‘King 
Harvest" on it. 

R.D.; Well our first album, “Music From 
Big Pink"’, soid, during the first month, maybe 
250,000 copies - it took off kinda slow - but the 
““Band”’ album soid like a million copies the 
first month and that changed everybody's lives 
(laughter) 

D.L.: Do you thiek thal people finally 
figured out that the Band was on its own and 
away from Bob Dytac at that poiat? 


transistors 





Gene Clark and Rick Danko - ras 
Photo By FRANK PETTIS 


The Band on Stage - 1973 


Third Man Theme/W.S, Walcott 
Medicine Shou 

When J Paint My Masterpieces 1230 Ophelia/Hobo Jungle 

Where Do We Go From Here Twilight/Acadian Driftwood 
1433 «=6Don’t Do It/Rag Mama Ray Georgia On My Mind/The Night 
(I Don't Want To) Hang Up My They Drove Old Dixie Down 
on And Roll Shove / Caledonia THE BAND - WARNER BROTHERS 
Mission a $$$ $$$ 


Ain't Got No Home/Get Up Jake 8592 Out Of The Blue/The Well 


SINGLES cont, G26 


i244 
4516 


1461 


ate ee ee 
THE BAND ALBUM DISCOGRAPHY 
By DENNIS LOREN and FRANK PETTIS 
CAPITOL 
SKAO 2955 





Music From Big Pink 1968 
STAO 132 The Band 1969 
SW 425 Stage Fright 1970 
SMAS 651 Cahoota 1971 
SABB 11045 Roch Of Ages 1972 
SW 11214 Moondog Matinee 1973 
ST 11440 Northern Lights/Southern Cross 1975 
ST 11553 Beat Of The Band 1976 
SO 11602 Islands i977 
SKBO 11856 Anthology 1980 
WARNER BROS. _ 
3WS 3146 The Last Walt, 1978 

WITH BOB DYLAN 
BOB DYLAN —- COLUMBIA 
CBS 88147 The Basement Tapes 
BOB DYLAN ~ ASYLUM Aane 
7E-1003 Planet Waves (reissued on Columbia — PC 37637) 1974 
AB-201 Before The Flood 1975 
SOLO PROJECTS 

RICK DANKO - ARISTA 
AB 4141 Rick Danko (with Rob Fraboni) 1977 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON - WARNER BROS. 
HS 3455 Carney (soundtrack) 1980 
LEVON HELM —- ABC RECORDS 
AA-1017 Levon Helm And The RCO All-Stars 1977 


Robbie Robertson recently co-produced “The Best Of Everything”’ on the new Torn Petty LP 
“Southern Accents,”’ Both Garth Hudson and Richard Manuel played on the song. Garth Hudson 
can also be heard on the Call's first album, 


STONES FANZINE 


Stix Issues per year. Back issues 
available, For info write to: 
Robert Furrer, P.O. Box 603, 
Suisun City, CA 94585 





D.L.: Although you are primarily keown ax 


a dass player, aren't you in fect s meld. 
iastromentalist’ 

R.D.> | play mow stringed wrume 
play a littl piano; althougt ( me 
public, | usually write songs on prano 


D.L.: When the Band recorded Moondog 
Matinee album, was thal the groep’s tribate to 
the old rock and roll sound - a tribete to your 
musical roots? 

R.D 
0, you koow. Success is a very { 
When you come 


That wat a tribule (o what we once 
unny thing 
up as street kids and ther 


all 
f 2 Sudden you are exposed millors of 
collars, well, Moondog Matines wai & t 
for all of us to get beck togeth 
mg sabbatical and play s 


D.L.: | moticed on that alhem that soe did 


ae “ay 
her again afler a 


ttle o 


songs like The Great Pretender by the Platters 
and 

R.D.: They were some of the songs thal we 
played in our night-club act as kicks 

DI ‘A Change Is Gonne Come™ by 

R.D.: Sam Cooke! | sang that onc 


D.L.: Withia the Band poe shared the lead 
vocals with Richard Manewel sed Levon Heim. 
Did Robbie Robertson ever sing? 





Peete & MHEPH MA 
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RARE OLD ORIGINAL 
RECORDS OF THE 40’S & 50’S 


vtrerkeekererete reer arrearereren 
Soundtracks, Jazz, Country, 


Classical, Singers, etc. 


CLIPPINGS 
ARTICLES 
RECORDS 
ADS 11!!! 


§,000 List $2.00 Refundable 
keeweewtrererer rk reeeer 


CARL R. GURLEY 
Box JB-828 @ Princeton, NC 27569 





NYE TAKTER 6. mars 1985 


FREDAG 8. MARS 
IMPE RAE Ge ice) i cule tan 
TANESTRUD Sinica einen. 
RICK DANKO & 

RICHARD MANUEL 

POISON GIRLS/ 


Vikateatret, Oslo 


MARIE BERGMAN & 
LASSE ENGLUND 


CHICAGO BLUES MEETING.Blueskl., Tr.heim 
Porsgrunn 


PAT METHENY GROUP 
ARTCH, BANLIEUE SLAVES 
OF TOMORROW .... 
HARDYGUTTENE 
RADIORAKEL/DNS-KVELD... 
LILL LINDFORS 

STAGE DOLLS 


SONDAG 10. MARS 
DEAD CLOWN...... 
RICK DANKO & 
RICHARD MANUEL 
POISON GIRLS/ 
WANNSKRAEKK .. 
MARIE BERGMAN & 
LASSE ENGLUND 
VANGUARDS 
m/TERJE RYPDAL........ 


MANDAG 11. MARS 
RICK DANKO & 
RICHARD MANUEL... 
TROND INGEBRETSEN & 


BJ@LSEN VALSEM@LLE . Ridderhallen, Oslo 


TIRSDAG 12. MARS 
FIVE ACES 


JAN HARRINGTON’S 
SOULARIUM 
POISON GIRLS 
TANT STRUL 





Norway 1985. Trondheim, March 12 was cancelled. 


- MONDAY MORNING, MAY 6,1985 


. Stud.samf., Bergen 
Club 7, Oslo 


Stavanger 


Folkets Hus, Sarpsborg 
Hulen, Bergen 

.Circus, Oslo 
Bergen 
Brekstad 

. Rogers, Tromso 
Club 7, Oslo 
Bakke Bydelshus, Tr.heim 


Prelaten, Tromso 


.Oleana, Bergen 


. Club 7, Oslo 


Gamla, Oslo 
RICK DANKO & RICHARD MANUEL Tr.heim 


Jazzk!., Stavanger 
Trondheim 
Oleana, Bergen 
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ut 
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Stavanger, Norway 


Fredag 8. mars 


RICK DANKO og 
RICHARD MANUEL 


fra supergruppen 


THE BAND 


Forsalg: Fona. 





Sondag 10. og mandag 11. mars 
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Oslo, Norway 
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‘Magic of the ‘60s takes flight 
as band unites in 1 Byrds tribute 


By ROGER KAYE 
Star-Telegram Pop Masie Writer 

When big-name rock ’n’ rollers 
came to Fort Worth in the 1960s, 
they usually performed at Will Rog- 
ers Coliseum/ Auditorium. : 

The roll call of stars that played 
Will Rogers then reads like a history 
of ’60s rock ‘n’ roll — Rolling Stones, 
Beach Boys, Hollies, Chad & Jeremy, 
Yardbirds, Lovin’ Spoonful, Four 
Seasons, Herman’s Hermits, Paul 
Revere & the Raiders, Bob Seger 
System, Tommy Roe, Jimi Hendrix, 
Byrds and many others. 

“There was magic in theair at Will 
Rogers when those groups used to 
come to town,” remembered Gary 
Carpenter, who led the popular Fort 
Worth rock band the Jades during 
that golden decade. “It’s hard to ex- 
plain the feeling to somebody who 


wasn't around when bigrock’n’roll - 


shows weren’t so common. They 
take concerts for granted now. But 
back thenit wassomething special” 

Carpenter's Jades performed on 


many of those Will Rogers shows, 


including a 1966 appearance by the 
Byrds, one of the best bands Ameri- 
ca has ever had to offer. 

“I remember the Byrds just 
knocked me out that night,” re 
called Carpenter, now manager of 
Sound Idea on Camp Bowie Boule- 
vard. “I was really impressed with 
them from the standpoint that they 
were able to pull off on stage what 
they did in the studio. With 1960s 
sound systems being what they 
were, that wasn’t easy to pull off. . 

“That really was a big night, 
though. I think the 13th Floor Eleva- 
torsand Mouse & the Trapsalso were 
on the bill. The Byrds were one of 
the first big groups I really had a 
chance to see. And to get to play on 
the same bill with them ... well, I 
was really excited about it Ithought 
their greatest song was Ill Feel a 

Whole Lot Better. Man, that one 
used to really get me going.” 

Sunday night was an appropriate 
time to remember thatlongz-agocon- 
cert by the Byrds because two origi- 
nal members — Gene. Clark and 


Mike Clarke—along with latter-day* 


- Byrd John York returned to Will 
Rogers Auditorium to lead an all- 
star group of musicians.in a nostal- 
gic evening of classic rock 'n’ roll 
billed asa 20th Anniversary Tribute 
to the Byrds. 


For at least one night, that magi . 
eal feeling. was back. The spirit of 
the ’60s was alive and flying high.- 

Unfortunately, only a small 
crowd wason hand, but thefewhun- 
dred who turned out saw an excel- 


Star-Telegram/ NORM TINDELL 


Rick Danko of The Band belts out a song Sunday night. 


20th Anniversary Tribute 

to the Byrds 

DATE: Sunday night, May 6 

PLACE: Will Rogers Auditorium 
DETALELS: One-night performance featur- 
ing Gene Clark, John York and Mike 
Clarke from the Byrds, Rick Danko and 


Richard Manuel from the Band, Blondie © 
Chaplin from the Beach Boys and Rick 


Roberts of Firefall. 


Home (Chaplin), Strange Way and | 


Just Remember I Love You (Rob- 
erts) and Mystery Train (Danko). 
Chaplin later performed his Beach 
Boys hit, Sail On Sailor. 

Dankoand Manuelalso teamed on 
a couple of Band classics — Stage 





through numerous Byrds classics, 
including Il Feel A Whole Lot Bet- 


ter, Turn Turn Turn, Mr. Tambou- 


lent performance from a_ stellar 
group that alsoincluded Rick Danko 
and Richard Manuelfrom The Band, 
Blondie Chaplin of the Beach Boys 
and Rick Roberts from Firefall. 


The first part of the performance 
saw the individual musicians infor- 
mally drift on and off the stage for 
mostly acoustic performances of 
songs like Can’t Find My Way 


rine Man, Eight Miles High and So 
You Wanna Bea Rock’n’ RoliStar. 

After singing the final line of 
Turn Turn Turn—“a time for peace 
I swear it’s not too late” — Clark 
stepped to the microphone and told 
the crowd, “I still don’t think it’s too 
late.” 

It wasa bit of 60s philosophy, and 
it fit in very well on this rewarding 
night of music. 





13-24 


Munkedamsv. 15. Tlf. 02 423060. 


Fright and The Shape I’m In — be- | 
fore Clark Jed the entire group | 


WEDEN FESTIVALS PRESENTS 


RICK DANKO & 


RICHARD MANUEL 


DANKO & 
RD MANUEL 


of THE BAND 


Forsalg pa Club 7 
ons. - |@r 
son.-man. fra 16. 
Utenbys tif. best 


Arr. MUSIKK 7 


Tva av mediemmarna fran THE BAND 
Richard Manuel: vokalist & keyboards. 
Rick Danko: vokailist, el-, bas- & akustisk—gitarr. 


Onsdag 13 Mars KI. 19.30 
Kungl. Musikaliska Akademien 


Stora Salen Staligatan 9/ Nybrokajen 


Biljetter/Férkop: 


Svala & Sdderlund, NK, Sista Minuten/Tickets 08- 113822, 


Skivcentrum & Mosebacke samt | entrén fran ki. 18.30 





Stockholm, Sweden 


TONIGHT 7:30/11:00 P.M. 
WLUP welcomes... 


Gene Clark & Michael Ciarke of The Byrds. Rich Danko of 
Roberts of Firetall, The Flying Burritos with Siap 

Sneaky Pete Kleinow. Greg Harris, Blondie Chaplin of the 
Pure Praine League 


KHITS 97.1FM WELCOMES 
TH ANNIVERSARY 
FRIBUTE TO 


THE BYRDS 


FEATURING 

NE CLARK 
MICHAFL ‘CL ARKE 
RICK DANKO, 

RICK ROBERTS 
BLONDIE CHAPLIN 


THE FLYIN 
BURRIT( 


A Rock N’ Roll EXPLOSION out of the past thot will 
challenge your senses and unwind your memories. 
You'll hear all of your favorite hits from The Byrds, 
Firefall, and The Band performed by the artist that 
made them famous. 


GENE of The Byrds, RICK DANKO of The 
Band, and RICK ROBERTS of Firefall team up with 
Mike Clark of the Byrds and Flying Burrito Brothers, 
John York of the Byrds, Richord Manuel of the Band, 
Blondie Chaplin of the Beach Boys, Skip Batten of the 
Byrds, Jim Goodall of the BAND. 
PRIDAY MAY 10TH = show starts at 7:30 
Special Guest...1o be onnounced 
‘Tickets $5.00 ADVANCE, $6.00 Day of Show 


POOO & EER AVARADLE 
Tickets avaitatte ot: BeQuity’s Mouse of Drah. BoGufty s Pub at Btenebriege, 
Ctngisherry*s & Wright Simte's Hollow Tree Ticket Office 
Show to benefit Wright Btate Rader Athietios 


“My Back Pages" 


Ye oniversary Tribug 
the Byrds 


Blondie Chaplin 


THE FLYING BURRITOS 
Sneaky Pete Kheinow Harris 


403 E. 6th St. 478-2912 
TUESDAY, APRIL 30TH 
RETURN TO THE SUMMER OF ’65! 


20TH Anniversary Tribute To 


THE BYRDS 
featuring this incredible line-up! 
GENE CLARK - MICHAEL CLARKE 
Original Members of The Byrds 
RICK DANKO - RICHARD MANUEL 
Original Members of The Band 
RICK ROBERTS, SNEAKY PETE 
Firefail Flying Burrito Bros. 

AND SPECIAL SURPRISE GUESTS! 


>s 


‘Mr, Tamboarine 


“8 Miles High’ 
. 9 Man 


“Turn, Turn, Turn 
‘TU Feel A Whole 


Lot Better (When 
You're Gone)” 


"So You Want 
To Be A Rock n' 
Roll Star” 


ave te, 


ALSO APPEARING!! 


THE TRUE BELIEVERS 
THE STEPHEN DOSTER BAND 
Open 8 p.m. * Show 9 p.m. +*10 Adm 
DON’T MISS THIS LANDMARK EVENT! 


“Sruary Pa i 


The Mayor's Arts Council 


in association with 


Q99FM-WOCR 


Proudly Pre 
20th ANNIVERSARY 
TRIBUTE TO 


THE BYRDS 


—— —— = — sais Chagtte Rick Roberts, 


PURE PRAIRIE LEAGUE 


THE FLYING BURRITOS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 8 PM 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


Other Musical Highlights: 
FINGERTALE: city tial, 3 pen, Serurday, Feb. 18 
SILVERTONES: tx Congregational Churct, 2 pm, Sunday, Feb. 17 


34 pe, Sunday, Feb. 16 


$3 Festival reset eee On Sale At 
eer Paes 23 


SKRACK, Ta ban ae 


Prater gh 
Food ter al events except THE BYRDS and RICKY SKAGGS concerts 
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Murray floats 
over Canada 


By MICHAEL CUNLIFFE 
Ow did you spend your summer vacation last 
4 year? I'll bet it was nothing compared to Mur- 
ray McLauchian's. 

McLauchian, as an accomplished pilot, had 
dreamed for years of seeing our country by plane. 
Last year, he did just that. He went off to visit a few 
old friends — lan, Buffy and Gordon — and brought 
along a film crew to capture the moments for poster- 
ity. And for a CBC Canada Day special 

The special is called Floating (Monday at 9 p.m. on 
CBMT-6) and, with Murray and his musical pals, 
we're invited to share in this fantastic journey 
McLauchian and co-pilot flew a Cessna 1985 Am- 
phib to Bathurst Inlet inside the Arctic Circle, to Brit- 
ish Columbia and across the provinces to an oil rig 
off the coast of Newfoundland. Since the Cessna 
has a range of only 482 kilometres and the entire trip 
covered about 16,000 kilometres in 12 weeks, you 
can imagine the enormity of their task 

“At times | felt as if | was the last man on earth,” 
McLauchian says. ‘Especially when | was flying 500 
feet above the Athabaska River with hundreds of 
miles of boreal forest on either side."’ 

Despite the many stops the plane had to make, no 
trace of Cessna-lag is evident in the hour-long show. 
Indeed, the presentation of the guests, most of 
whom are familiar names, is unique and exciting. 

McLauchian visits Buffy Ste. Marie on the Blood 
Reserve in Alberta, where, dressed in stunning na- 
tive costume, she sings the haunting and mystic 
song Starwaiker. This is music video with life and 
feeling. Still out in the west we visit with a suitably 
scruffy cowboy, lan Tyson. Here we see Tyson on 
his ranch nestled on the eastern slope of the Rock- 
ies. One can aimost taste the dust kicked up by the 
steers. And Tyson's voice comes across rich and 
strong. 

Murray himself finds time along the way to sing a 
few songs and he delivers them in his own inimitable 
style. From Honky Red to The Farmer's Song to less 
familiar tunes, Murray shapes them all around this 
fabulous country that is his Canada. We barnstorm 
with him across lakes painted by orange sunsets 
and skim the jagged peaks of snow-covered moun- 
tains. It is no wonder, McLauchian says, ‘The real 
star of this special is the land.” 

The people of the land are special to McLauchlian 
as well. One of the surprises that awaited him at 
Bathurst Inlet was that the Inuit knew who he was. 

“They had copies of my albums and | found them 
to be big fans. They are an extremely warm and en- 
gaging people who, although they use snowmobiles 
and aluminum boats, are still very traditional in their 
way of life. Meeting them was a rewarding experi- 
ence for me." 

In Ontario, McLauchlan meets up with Gordon 
Lightfoot on an island in the Muskokas and the pair 
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Murray McLauchian: ‘Real star is the land.’ 


slip away for a little canoe ride with Lightfoot singing 
Gotta Get Away. In Quebec, the boys take a back 
seat to Sylvia Tremblay looking seductive and invit- 
ing as she croons to us from her boudoir window. 

No sooner have we landed in Quebec than our 
multi-colored plane (designed by Graphic Artist Bar- 
rie Briscoe) is in the air again and headed for the 
Maritimes, Acadia, and chanteuse Edith Butler lead- 
ing us in a merry reel through the woods. The woods 
of Acadia also hide Levon Helm of The Band. In one 
of the highlights of the show Helm comes at us 
dressed as an 18th-century Acadian shooting it out 
with colonial redcoats while the classic Acadian 
Driftwood is heard. The image is totally shattered by 
the Cessna roaring overhead. The Acadians stare 
up at it in stunned disbelief. 

McLauchlian's philosophy is that rural Canada is 
where you'll find the real Canada. ‘‘Urban centres 
with their high-tech may be Canada’s heart but rural 
Canada is its soul. No matter where we stopped, we 
found people willing to bend over backwards to help 
us. Our plan had been featured in an aviation maga- 
zine, sO everyone was aware of what we were 
doing.” 

There is no doubt that this view of Canada is a 
real and loving one. In a delightful bit of whimsy, 
McLauchlan dances with the oil riggers, their Wel- 
lington boots doing a bit of a shuffle and a kick. 
‘That was me being Erik Bruhn,’’ Murray laughs. It 
is a moment that points out McLauchian’s appeal. 
He is at ease with all kinds of people, and that ease 
is obviously reciprocated. 

At the end of our journey, we hear the refrain, 
Canada is somewhere out there. With the help of 
this July 1 special, it has come just a little bit 
closer. 








ELEN! (Plaza) A New York Times reporter (John 
Malkovich) searches for the murderers of his Greek 
mother (Kate Nelligan) 30 years later. Also stars Linda 
Hunt; directed by Peter Yates 


ONCE BITTEN (citywide). A young couple grappling 
with matters romantic and sexual in their relationship get 
the counseling of a vampire. Stars Lauren Hutton, Jim 
Carrey, Karen Copins, Cleavon Little. Directed by 
Howard Storm 


SMOOTH TALK (Cineplex and Brentwood Twin), A 
15-year-old girl (Laura Dern) begins to learn to walk on 
the wild side: boys (Treat Williams, especially), cars and 
rock ‘n roll. Also starring Mary Kay Place and Levon 
Helm; directed by Joyce Chopra 


x 
MATTER OF HEART (Pavilion Cinemas). An in-depth ew A 
investigation of the life and thoughts of noted COLOCAIST PRESENTS A NEPENTHEADERECAN FLANHOURR™ THEATIICAL PROOUCTION 


psychologist Cari Jung, as reflected in interviews, P WaLLoe 
readings from his work and other sources tader KAY LAER = CUZABeT BROCE SUIVON WEL 


“Lercusine Oriwer” Wieeten anc Performed by JAMES TAYLOR 
SUBWAY (Cineplex). Notes from the underground— suey 
this particular underground being the Paris Metro— 
which describe the thieves who live there and the flics 
who try to catch them. Stars Christopher Lambert and 
Isabelle Adjan; directed by Luc Besson 


As 
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The Band to perform benetits for theatre 


By Audrey Ashley 
Citizen staff wr ter 


STRATFORD — The venerable 
Festival Theatre will resound to the 
beat of rock music Nov. 2 when The 
Band, the legendary rock group of the 
60s and '70s, performs two benefit 
concerts for the Stratford Festival. 


But it’s not exactly a grand reun- 
ion. The Band, which marked its offi- 
cial retirement in San Francisco in 
1976 with a final concert which led to 
a movie by the same name, The Last 
Waltz, has been together and touring 
since 1983. They've toured Canada 
(and played Camp Fortune) as well as 
playing concerts in Japan, the United 
States and more recently in Portugal. 

And according to Richard Manual, 
the only member of the band present 
at a press conference in the Festival 
Theatre Monday, they are soon to be 
featured in a movie directed by Mark 
Stouffer and filmed in Fayetteville, 
Ark. It’s called Tuscaloosan 

The benefit concerts are the brain 
child of Stratford's Mayor Ted 
Blowes, who thought it would be nice 
to have a “nostalgia night” featuring 
musicians from the area who have 
gone on to bigger things. 

Blowes' wife Cathy heads an 85- 
member committee formed this year 
under the name Stratford Friends of 
the Festival. It was through this 
group that members of The Band 
were approached. 

Richard Manual and Rick Danko 
are from Stratford and Garth Hudson 
comes from nearby London, Ont 

The other members of the band are 
Levon Helm and Jim Weider who re- 
places Robbie Robertson of the origi- 
nal group. 

Danko was unable to attend the 
press conference because of what a 
Stratford spokesman termed “ a mi- 


Photo by Jane Edmonds. 


Rick Danko and Levon Helm of The Band 


nor immigration problem” which he 
expected would soon be cleard up and 
Hudson couldn't get back from a Los 
Angeles engagement in time. 

Said Manual: ‘This concert is like a 
return to my roots, bringing my part- 
ners of 25 years with me. Some of 
those partners are members of the 
Revols (which as guitarist John Till 
pointed out, began life as the Rebel 
and then changed their name so that 
it’s spelled lover backwards.) 

The afternoon concert at 3 p.m 
will feature The Band on its own. 

At 8 p.m., The Band will be joined 
by the Revols, along with Ronnie 
Hawkins and a “mystery guest” 
whose identity is not yet known. 

They'll play many of their old fa- 


vorites but Manual said “we'll try and 
mix it up — old favorites and maybe 
a little jazz. Not anything heavy met- 
al,” 

On the subject of who writes the 
music, he said, “We always throw 
them in the hat. You get more flavor 
into it that way.” 

Tickets for the concerts went on 
sale Monday. Prices are $20, $17.50 
and $15 for the 3 p.m. show and 
$22.50, $20 and $17.50 for the 8 p.m. 
performance. 

The box office number is (519) 273- 
1600 

All the musicians are donating their 
services and if all 4,400 seats are sold 
the Festival stands to gain between 
$50,000 and $60,000. 


The Band will waltz 
— for Stratford 


THE BAND, the rock group whose 
1976 farewell concert was preserved on 
film as “The Last Waltz,” is reuniting — 
minus founder Robbie Robertson — for 
two concerts Nov. 2 to raise money for 
the debt-ridden Stratford Festival in On- 
tario, Richard Manuel, a Stratford na- 
tive, said the fund-raising concerts “area 
return to my roots, and I'm bringing my 
partners of 25 years with me.” The group 
began touring again without Robertson 
in 1983, with guitarist Jim Weider join- 
ing original members Manuel, Rick 
Danko, Levon Heim and Garth Hudson. 
The Band will perform at 3 p.m. in the 
Stratford's Festival Theatre, and be 
joined for an 8 p.m. show by Ronnie 
Hawkins and the Revols. Charge card 
ticket orders may be made via a toll-free 
Detroit number, 964-4668, or the Strat- 
ford box office at 519-273-1600, 9-6 
daily. Organizers hope to raise $55,000 
for the festival, which is $2.8 million in 
debt 
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Ken Kalmusky, Richard Manuel & John Till. 


OUT OF THE RED: More money 
from fund-raisers and less money in the 
paychecks. The combination of these 
and other financial forces will take the 
Stratford Festival where it seldom has 
been in the past few years: in the black. 
The Ontario festival said it now hopes 
to end 1985 at least on “a close to 
break-even budgetary position.” 

Stratford, whose losses by last year 
had mounted to more than $2.5 million, 
instituted a one-year wage freeze, cut 
the number of plays and also saw a 
bundle of money come in from its 
several benefit projects. 

The 1985 season’s most popular 
main stage plays, by the way? First: 
“The Pirates of Penzance” — followed 
by “The Glass Menagerie’ and 
“Twelfth Night.” Least popular: the 
chancy leather-bar version of Shake- 
speare’s “Measure for Measure.” 





Dash Box/November 30, 1985 


NEW YORK — The man has made a career 
out of doing the unexpected, but this time 
he may have topped himself. There, in the 
basement of the Whitney Museum, was 
Bob Dylan working a party in his honor. 
Not just sitting by and accepting acco- 
lades — but strolling around for two hours 
working the party: schmoozing, glad- 
handing, kibitzing with a phalanx of 
admirers. One imagines that, as a film 
director, (Renaldo and Clara), he talked 
cinema with Martin Scorsese, and as an 
actor (Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid), he 
talked technique with Robert De Niro, 
Harvey Keitel and Debra Winger. Surely he 
talked about the good-old-days with 
his early associates (Harold Leventhal and 
John Hammond, Sr.) and his contempor- 
aries (Ario Guthrie, Judy Collins, and Pete 
Townshend) and his former sidemen 
(Garth Hudson, Rick Danko, Richard 
Manuel); about visual art with Keith 
Haring (after all, he published Writings 
and Drawings by Bob Dylan); about the 
literary life with Jann Wenner (he's a 
novelist too, you know — Tarantula); 
about the present musical situation with 
those he's influenced (David Bowie, Billy 
Joel, and lan Hunter); and about the 
present scene with current associates 
(Arthur Baker and Dave Stewart) 
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Singer's home 
damaged by fire 


WOODSTOCK — The house of sing- 
er Levon Helm was damaged in a fire 
which broke out in a second-story 
bedroom Thursday morning, Wood- 
stock Fire Department officials 
said. 


The fire was reported at 10:12 a.m 
at Helm‘'s Plochman Lane house, 
which doubles as a sound studio. 


Helm, who was home at the time, 
was not injured. Three firefighters 
suffered minor injuries when a piece 
of plate glass that separates the 
house from sound studio blew out, 
fire officials said. 


Fire damage was limited to the 
bedroom, but the entire house sus- 
tained smoke, heat and water dam- 
age, fire officials said. 


The cause was still being investi- 
gated Thursday night by the Wood- 
stock Fire Department and the UI- 
ster County Cause and Origin team. 


Forty-five members of the Wood- 
stock and West Hurley departments 
were on the scene for three hours. 


Two firefighters were treated at 
Woodstock Family Practice Center 
and released. A third was treated for 
minor injuries on the scene. 


Helm was able’to return to the 
house. 
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Old songs are just fine 
for die-hard Band fans 


emnants of the defunct 

folk-rock group The Band, 

who got together Wednes- 

day night at the Saba Club, 
didn’t come up with any surprises 
in the way of new material. But 
that suited the capacity crowd of 
fans just fine; the old stuff was 
what they wanted, and the old stuff 
was what they got. 

The group lacked two-fifths of 
the original magical assembly, and 
thus missing were some of the 
drive and richness of personality 
that characterized The Band, 
whose songs were always more 
well-known than the group itself. 
Absent were drummer Levon 
Helm, whose voice lent a special 
rugged mountain charm to songs 
such as “Up on Cripple Creek;” and 
erstwhile guitarist Robbie Robert- 
son. 

But following the sometimes 
dubious lead of singer/guitar- 
ist/bassist Rick Danko, pianist 
Richard Manuel and keyboardist 
Garth Hudson admirably carried 
on in The Band tradition. 

Firmly entrenched in the ways of 
the ’60s, the group took to the stage 
dressed in untucked flannel shirts, 
jeans and disheveled hair, and their 
easy, almost careless manner on 
stage bespoke their years in front 
of approving crowds. 

Mr. Danko, who ascended the 
stage slurring his words, squinting 
childlike at the crowd and flailing 
his arms absently, appeared some- 
what unhinged. Some patrons won- 
dered if he had loosened up a 
might too much in the dressing 
room. But shortuy after the group 


blasted off with the rousing “Crazy 
Mama Where You Been So Long?” 
it became clear that he and the 
other members of the group were 
masters of their art, and in control. 
Before long, people had squeezed 
into the tiny floor space between 
the stage and the seats to dance, 
while others bobbed in their seats 
mouthing lyrics. 

Mr. Manuel shared the singing 
duties with Mr. Danko. The harmo- 
nious blend of his raspy baritone 
and Mr. Danko's guttural tenor on 
such songs as “The Great Divide” 
define The Band's distinctive sound 
perhaps more than any other sin- 
gle element. 

Burly, bushy Mr. Hudson, who 
spent most of his time skittering 
along the keys of his synthesizer, 
drew standing ovations from some 
enthusiastic patrons when he occa- 
sionally pulled out a saxophone or 
an accordion to deliver a solo. 

Trouble with the sound system 
plagued the group throughout the 
first show, adding to the impression 
that preparations had been mini- 
mal and hasty. Execution of the 
songs was flawless, however, 
except for occasional miscom- 
munication between the original 
Band members and their sit-in 
drummer. 

The show was not entirely with- 
out surprises, and the biggest of 
them was their choice of drummer. 
Daniel Brubeck, son of jazz great 
Dave Brubeck, played with absolute 
control and power and tastefully 
punctuated the old songs with a 
new vitality. 

— Jim Watson 


They're a little older and quite a 
bit wiser. 

The group with the intentionally 
unpretentious title of The Band is 
working again as a cohesive unit for 
the first time since The Last Waltz 
in 1976. 

But, even though The Band's 
‘farewell concert’’ (The Last 
Waltz) took place on Thanksgiving 
Day in 1976, it never was the intent 
of the one-time, much-in-demand 
backup band to hang it up forever. 


Citizens’ Voice, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Richard Manuel, who doubles on 
piano and drums and is one of The 
Band’s three exceptional vocalists, 
summed it up best when he said, 
“We obviously didn’t break up, we 
just haven’t released an album 
since The Last Waltz. It’s funny, 
people say, ‘when The Band broke 
up,’ and I say, no The Band didn’t. I 
always thought we were taking a 
hiatus, a vacation, get away from 
it, try something else, but I never 
thought The Band was just packing 
up and going into a time capsule."’ 

Manuel also pointed out, ‘If you 
go to see The Last Waltz again and 
pay attention, you'll see. Robbie 
(Robertson) is the only one who 
says he’s had it with the road.”’ 

In a sound business move, The 
Band has hooked up with Bob Iiljes, 
former vice president of Turner 
Broadcasting Systems, who is the 
group’s new manager/partner. 

Though many bands of old 


Weekend /Music 
The Band returns for another dance 
nine years after ‘The Last Waltz’ 


regroup for the nostalgia trip, Illjes 
insists, “This is not a notalgic 
resurrection of a legendary group. 
It’s a major reshaping of a unit that 
has such depth of talent and expe- 
rience together that there is no 
doubt about important new materi- 
al coming forth.” 

The reunion of The Band consists 
of four of the five core members of 
the original group. The guys who 
always were the heart and soul of 
the group, the rhythm section and 
all of the singers — Levon Helm, 
Rick Danko, Richard Manuel and 
Garth Hudson. The only defector is 
Robbie Robertson. 

“This time around, the pressure 
of the mid-70s is gone. Now, it’s just 
a lot of fun, but we sure make a lot 
of music and we're still doing the 
old songs. Sure we are. People kind 
of expect them and like them and 
I'm thankful that they do,” said 
Helm, The Band’s vocalist who also 
plays drums, mandolin and har- 
monica. 

If you're interested in hearing 
such Band classics as The Weight, 
Up On Cripple Creek, and The Night 
They Tore Ole Dixie Down, mark 
Sunday night on your calendar as 
The Band will be performing at The 
Station. Doors open at 9 p.m. and 
the appearance of the legendary 
group is expected to draw quite a 
crowd, Tickets are available at The 
Station and all of the usual ticket 
outlets. Reserved seats will be 
available for dinner guests. 

Speaking as manager of The 
Band, Illjes said, ‘The group is in 
an intensely creative and energetic 
writing stage these days. I think 
we'll see a wealth of strong new 
songs coming from The Band.” 

Danko, who is a vocalist in the 
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The Band Hits Sour Note inComeback Attempt 
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rant Staff Writer 
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on the back beat, while Hudson — who triples 
on saxophone and accordian — is 
where he was once weirdly 

tends to lumber, and 's bass is 


group and plays bass and fiddle, 
said the reemergence of The Band 
has not altered things all that much. 
“We've changed a bit. Everyone 
changes some. That’s growth. But, 
we're The Band...always will be. 
Family is still family. People grow 
and develop new tastes, but when 
we get together we're drawing on 24 
years of playing together and it gets 
better and better,"’ Danko ex- 
plained. 

The Band’s two-keyboard ap- 
proach to rock music is enhanced 
by Hudson, who utilizes seven 
sythnesizers. Hudson also doubles 
on sax and accordian. 

Helm, Danko and Manuel are 
outstanding lead vocalists and their 
vocal harmonies serve as_ their 
trademark. 

The Band's epic journey and rise 
to musical prominence began in 
Canada nearly 25 years ago when 


Memorial Hall in Hartford Wednesday. 


they were known as the Hawks, the 
backup band to rockabilly star 
Ronnie Hawkins. Their reputation 
as a tight, inventive backup band 


put them in demand and it wasn't 
long before they became simply, 
The Band. 


The Band's instrumentation and 
background singing caught the at- 
tention of Bob Dylan in 1965 from 
that time until 1974 the fivesome 
backed up Dylan on and off. 


In 1967, The Band released its 
first LP, Music From Big Pink, an 
album that to this day remains an 
important landmark in rock music 
history. 

Thirteen LPs and countless ap- 
pearances later, The Band ended its 
reign with its Thanksgiving Day 
farewell concert, which was re- 


leased two years later as a film en- 
titled The Last Waltz. 


THE BAND 
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Steve Silk / The Hartford Courant 


performs on the keyborad during The Band's concert’ at Bushnell 
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“TEARS ARE NOT ENOUGH” 
(Northern Lights) 
Music by David Foster 
Lyrics by Bryan Adams, Jim Vallance 
French lyrics by Rachel Paiement 
Executive Producers: Bruce Allen/Lou Blair 
Produced by David Foster 
Associate Producer: Jim Vallance 
Engineered by Hayward Parrott/Toronto and Bob 
Rock/Vancouver 
Recorded at Manta Sound, Toronto and Little 
Mountain Sound Studios, Vancouver 
Keyboards: David Foster 
Guitar: Paul Dean 
Drums: Jim Vallance 
Acoustic guitar: David Sinclair 
French horn: Steven Denroche 
Synthesizer: Doug Johnson 
Vocals: Bryan Adams, Carroll Baker, Veronique 
Beliveau, Salome Bey, Liona Boyd, John Candy, 
Robert Charlebois, Tom Cochrane, Bruce 
Cockburn, Burton Cummings, Dalbello, Gordon 
Deppe, Claude Dubois, Robin Duke, Don 
Gerrard, Brian Good, Corey Hart, Ronnie 
Hawkins, Dan Hill, Mark Holmes, Tommy Hunter, 
Paul Hyde, Martha Johnson, Marc Jordan, 
Eugene Levy, Gordon Lightfoot, Baron 
Longfellow, Richard Manuel, Murray 
McLauchlan, Frank Mills, Geddy Lee, Kim 
Mitchell, Joni Mitchell, Anne Murray, Bruce 
Murray, Aldo Nova, Catherine O'Hara, Oscar 
Peterson, Colina Phillips, Carole Pope, Mike 
Reno, Lorraine Segato, Paul Shaffer, Graham 
Shaw, Leroy Sibbles, Jane Siberry, Liberty Silver, 
Wayne St. John, lan Thomas, Sylvia Tyson, Sharon 
Lee Williams, Neil Young, Zappacosta 
© 1985 Foster Frees Music, Inc. (BMI)/Adams 
Communications, Inc. (BMI)/Calypso Toonz ‘ Mixed by Humberto Gatice 
(PROC)/Irving Music, Inc. (BMI) hag 2 jenateenn 
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* Tears Are Not Enough 
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Rick Danko, left, and Richard Manuel: the latest Band teamup. 


Strike up 2/5th of The Band 


Richard Manuel and Richard Danko of hard to find, and these guys sound as 


The Band will headline tonight’s show at 
Folk City, 130 W. Third St., at 8:30 and 
11:30. Now it’s quite true that except for 
‘Robbie Robertson, The Band's old 
members seem to tour endlessly in an 
imaginative assortment of configurations, 
but it’s also true that no matter how it 
pops together, they sound great. If there 
was a better American band, it would be 





good as ever. 

It’s also worth noting that the show 
will be opened by Robert Ross, a 
Brooklyn bluesman who's lately played 
with Bo Diddley and is picking up a 
well-deserved following of his own. It’s 
good value for your money tonight at 
Folk City, in other words. For 
information, call (212) 254-8449. 


CALENDAR/LOS ANGELES TIMES 
SUNDAY, MARCH 31, 1985 
Petty started thinking about new musical 
elements after his last album, “Long After 
Dark,” was viewed as a disappointment in 
several quarters. Though “Dark” featured 
some of his most impressive lyrics, there was 
a sameness to the arrangements that led 
many to dismiss it as a recycled collection. 
Petty’s own vague discomfort with the 
12-string guitar and organ signature of his 
sound was heightened after he heard how 
Robbie Robertson, former leader of the 
Band, had rearranged a track Petty submit- 
ted to Robertson’s “King of Comedy’”’ 
sound-track album in 1983. 
Taking the basic Heartbreakers track to a 
song called “The Best of Everything,” 
Robertson added horns, a backing vocal (by 
the Band’s Richard Manuel) and other 
touches. Red tape between Petty’s record 
company, MCA, and Warner Bros. Records, 
which released the “King” LP, kept the song 
off the collection, but Petty loved what he 
heard. 
BesT OF EVERVIFENGTTT (a-coascary om “It made me realize there was a lot more 
(T. Petty) F saeae we could do with our sound,” he said. “It was 
still basically a Heartbreakers track, but it 
didn’t sound anything like the Heartbreak - 
RMS one ers. It hada real liberating effect on me and, I 
ee think, the band.” 
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THE BEST OF EVERYTHING "' 

(lom Petty) 

She prob ly works in a restaurant 

That's what ber mama did 

Bul I don't know if she ever really 
coulda put up with that 

Or maybe she sings in a nightclub 

Cause sometimes she used to sing 

But] dont know if it ever amounted 
to anything 

CHORUS 

But listen boney, wherever you are 


tonight The horns work nicely on “Rebels” but they are mixed very low. As opposed to 


! wish you the best of everything in 
the world 

And | hope you found, whatever you 
were looking for 


Yeah and it’s over before you know it 

It all goes by so fast 

leah the bad nights take forever 

And the good nights don't ever seem 
fo last 

And man, we never bad the real thing 

But sometimes we used to kiss 

Back when we didn't understand 

What we were caught up in 

REPEAT CHORUS 


! P—Guitar and Vocal 

MIKE CAMPBELL—Guttars 

STAN LYNCH—Drums 

BENMONT TENCH—Keyboards 

RON BLAIR—Bass 

RICHARD MANUEL—Harmony Vocal 
HIM KELTNER—Percussion 

Horns Conducted by JERRY HEY 
GARTH HUDSON—Keyboards 


' Produced by TOM PETTY, JIMMY 
LOVINE, ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
Additional Engineers: 
JOEL FEIN— ‘The Best Of Everything” 

Recorded & Mixed at: GONE GATOR ONE 
except ‘The Best Of Everything — 
recorded at Sound City & The Village 
Recorder 








Tom Petty: An American Treasure (2018) 
contains 
"The Best of Everything" (alternate version) 4:02 


—a different mix from the version released in 1985. 


TOM PETTY *.; HEARTBREAKERS 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
1976-2016 


Tom Petty & The Heartbreakers: The Best of Everything (2019) 


contains 
"The Best of Everything" (alternate version) 5:25 


— similar mix to the version released on “An American Treasure” 


but unedited, with the extra verse. 


“The Best Of Everything,” also on Southern Accents, in which the horns are 
really bright and prominent in the mix. And you had the late Richard Manuel 
singing harmonies on it. 

He was one of my favorite singers. But I wasn’t there when he did it. Robbie 
[Robertson] did that. 

You originally cut “The Best Of Everything” for Hard Promises? 

Yeah. There wasn’t space for it on that album. We usually cut more than we 
needed. I’m glad we didn’t use it, because I think it was a much better record 
after Robbie Robertson got a hold of. it. I think he really made a much better 
record by the things he added to it. 

It may be one of the best songs I ever wrote. It’s a really good song, and he really 
did it justice. I’m still quite proud of that song. We had the song, and Robbie was 
the musical director for a film, The King of Comedy, and he asked me if I had 
something, and I told him I had this real good song which would be perfect for it. 
He said, ‘Well, would you mind if I took it and added some horns?’ And I said, 
‘Sure, give it a try.’ ‘Cause I always liked The Band’s horn arrangements. And he 
took it, and he edited it down a little bit. There was one more verse, which was 
kind of superfluous. And it came out great. I was really pleased with it. 

So he finished the whole mix and all without your input? 

Yeah. He didn’t even want me coming in the studio. I gave it to him with the 
understanding that he could take it away and finish it. And then by chance one 
night | was working across the hall from him. And I was gonna walk over and 
look in, and he actually barred the door. He said, ‘No, no, no, don’t come in. Stay 
away until I’m done. Then if you don’t like it, we'll change it.’ And I didn't change 
a note. When I heard it I thought, ‘Damn, this is great.’ [Laughs] I wish they were 
all that easy. 

He actually edited the song down a little bit. | don’t remember what he cut out, 
but he made the song a little more concise. I don’t think he took any lyrics 
out, but he made the song a little shorter. And then he had that beautiful 
arrangement of how he did the horns, and had Richard Manuel sing that verse 
with me in harmony. 

Did you like that sound, of your voices together? 
Oh, it was a dream come true. I really looked up to him as a singer. I’m kind of 


glad I wasn’t there, because I might have screwed it up. [Laughs] Rebbie did a 
great job. I’m in his debt. 





Conversations with Tom Petty by Paul Zollo (2005) 


Don't Come Around Here No More is the 
return of Tom Petty and The Heartbreakers. 
From the upcoming album Southern 
Accents MCA-5486, the song and the al- 
bum mark numerous firsts. 

The sixth album for Petty and the band 
and the first since 1982's Long After Dark, 
Southern Accents’ highlights include col- 
laborations with Dave Stewart of the 
Eurythmics and Robbie Robertson, of 
The Band fame. Tom Petty and Dave 
Stewart co-wrote three of the album's nine 
tracks, combining with long-time Petty- 
Heartbreakers’ co-producer Jimmy lovine 
on the production of the three songs, includ- 


ing Don't Come Around Here No More and 
Jack Nitzche added his expertise by 
arranging the strings on Southern Accent. 

Robbie Robertson co-produced with 


Petty and lovine "The Best Of Everything” 


for the album and on the track, Richard 
Manuel and Garth Hudson, also formerly of 
The Band, make special guest appear- 


ances on backing vocals and keyboards, 


respectively. 

Southern Accents is the latest progress 
report from Petty and The Heartbreakers... 
Mike Campbell, guitars; Stan Lynch, drums; 
Benmont Tench, keyboards; and Howie 
Epstein, bass. And the progress is what 


you would expect from one of rock's most 
creative bands that has been responsible 
for Don't Do Me Like That, Refugee, You 
Got Lucky, American Girl, Breakdown, | 
Need To Know, Listen To Her Heart, Even 
The Losers, The Waiting, and so many more. 
Their's is a style and musical signature that 
is not only instantly recognizable, but has 
also earned them the plaudits of critics 
and fans alike as well as scores of platinum 
and gold certifications. When the Record- 
ing Industry Association of America 
(R.1.A.A.) initiated their multi-platinum 
certifications in 1984, Tom and the group's 
Damn The Torpedoes, of course, was one 


of the first recognized. 

Southern Accents is the logical exten- 
sion of the group's previous albums. 
Recorded in Tom's home studio, it is the 
powerful work of a band that has carved 
out their turf and still possesses the confi- 
dence to continue to grow. 


-, 
e 
DELIVERING THE MUSIC OF THE 80’S 


TOM PETTY AND THE HEARTBREAKERS 
—"Southern Accents” FEATURING: “Don't 
Come Around Here No More” 
AVAILABLE ON MCA RECORDS, CAS- 
SETTES, AND COMPACT DISCS. 


Cash Box/ March 9, 1985 
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‘Music by humans, for humans’ Opening scenes shot 
An interview with The Band’s Levon Helm and Rick Danko ‘ 2 > 
for ‘Solitary Man’ film 


FORT SMITH (AP) — Opening distributing and marketing the fin- 
scenes for “Solitary Man,” amovie ished motion picture, which is 
being filmed in Northwest Arkun- scheduled to be released in the 
sus, have been completed by apre- spring or summer of 1986, Earn- 
production crew in a remote hurt said. 
wooded area near Fayetteville, qn fim also will mark a musical 
Suc Wilson, production co-ordina- reunion of The Band, which was 
tor for the film, said. . formed in Northwest Arkansas in 

Mark Stouffer and Robert Yoes, tne 1950 by singer Ronnie Hawk- 
who are Fort Smith natives, are co- ing The Band was known then as 


producers of the movie, which is the Huwks and included drummer 








entered the suite and to in described as a crime, drama und . 
on the conversation take love story. Executive producers of Lavon Helm, an Arkanses native 
& who is now a widely known solo 
bene ry A directions for the the film are Tom Earnhart and performer. 
with, Helm was asked to Ross Barrows, both of Fort Smith. h 
repeat the story of the trip he took Film veterans Robert Logan, Li a ey in Pope bom 
along with hie » Jim Rose, of Kathleen Quinlan and Bradford @V¢r Arkansas and much o 
Fayetteville, to the - South before moving to New York, 
football Dillman have starring roles in the here in 1966 the 
Souie oo Rg biel movie, but local talent will be used oh = , a, bec wun 
Rose. ‘ for extras and minor parts, Wilson e Band and performed 
day from Helm's home near “We started shooting last Friday “me, Hawkins had left the group 
Woodstock, N.Y., and ¥ Y and moved to Canada. The Band 
the effect of. “Let's poy ag sag - at various locations in and around a ke up in 1976 ~ 
Jim. Get a jet and pick me = y Fayetteville, near Siloam Springs °FOX¢ UP In . 
by his client's and up around Artist's Point,” Several members of The Band 


Yoes said. “Formal, full-blown, have significant roles and- the 
principal shooting won't begin un- Troup also may create and perform 
til November 4, but Mark wanted some of the music in the film, Yoes 
to take advantage of the beautiful said. 
scenery available now. The story The movie script was co-written 
is not dependent on any particular by Stouffer, Ira Levine and Pat 
season, however.” Duncan. Stouffer has directed, 
Because Quinlan plays the role written 4nd produced award-win- 
of a college anthropology profes- ning scientific documentaries and 
sor in “Solitary Man,” many network television specials, in- 
scenes will be shot on the Fayette- cluding “Vanishing Species of 
ville campus of the University of North America,” an_ official film 
Arkansas, Wilson said. * for World Expo '74; the ABC-TV 
Several major theatrical distrib- special “The Man Who Loved 
utors and video cassette marketers Beurs,” and the NBC-TV special 
tz" concert, the best concert already have expressed interest in “The Predators.” 
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: It was weird,” remem 
comparisons between making movies of the time. “We would booed in 
Boston, but they would love us in North 
eteran, When Dylan settled at Woodstock fol- 
Miner’s Delieaher aan lowing his near-fatal motorcycle wreck 


“This could become a way of life for 
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STOUPFER ENTERPRISES FILM PARTNERS .... A MARK STOLFFER .. 
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“WAN OUTSIDE” ROBERT LOGAN KATHLEEN QUINLAN BRADFORD DILLMAN 
LEVON HELM c= TOM BARNHART ROSS BARROWS 


Ne Pa ly ae MARK STOUFFER . IRA STEVEN LEVINE ... PAT DUNCAN “= MARK STOUFFER 
Q9 i MARK STOLFFER ROBERT E. YOES “~c MARK STOLFFER [pg a. 
2oF, geeamanerirrtra bn 
( THE TIMES, THURSDAY. JANUARY 21, 1988 
Comp. to $30. Essential components to any 
well managed wardrobe — dress shirts in a host of 
fancy patterns Classic long sieeve style in 
poly cotton with point collar treatment 


Sizes 14% 32/33 to 17.34/36 
ay, Dress Shirts DILLARD'S Starring 

reo goed ROBERT LOGAN KATHLEEN QUINLAN 
maney cals Se meds, venate, Ge BRADFORD DILLMAN LEVON HELM 


[PG 13}=> SPRING FILMS,INC. DIST 
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members of ‘The Hawks,” and began Ex PREMIER 
touring with Hawkins throughout CLUSIVE 
Sent as ater OfEn FOuey 72 UYA\ j= MARKETFAIR STARTS FRIDAY 


3524 US Ri. 4, Princaton * 520-8700 12: 15-2:30-5:00-7:30-10:00-12:00 
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TV show to fuse 
videos of ’80s 


with tunes of ’60s 
Washington Post 


“Videos are interesting,’’ 
observed 28-year-old producer 
Joel Gallen. ‘‘But not all of us can 
relate to Twisted Sister and 
Judas Priest."’ 


So, Gallen has conjured up 
“Deja View,"' a fusion of the ‘80s 
video art form and '60s music. If 
enough viewers in the show's 25 
to 49 target age group relate to 
the syndicated special Sunday, 5 
p.m. KMSP-TV, Ch. 9, (and to 
another in March), there might be 
a series. 


“Deja View's" host is John 
Sebastian, a ‘60s cult figure 
when he was part of The Lovin’ 
Spoontul and now a neatly 
trimmed family man living in 
upstate New York with wife 
Catherine and a teen-age son 
who attends boarding school 


“The idea for the show is 
exciting to me as a musician and 
as a parent,’ said Sebastian. “'| 
had watched as my son, Ben, 
got into the videos available to 
his generation. | was amused to 
see him and his friends make fun 
of them," he said, suggesting 
that ‘Deja View'’ may find an 
audience among the under-25s 
as well. 


Deja View"' will feature 
interviews and live 
performances, but its 
centerpiece will be the videos 
The Zombies’ “She's Not 
There," for instance, is the 
musical backdrop for a video 
featuring Teri Garr and directed 
by character actor Bob Balaban 
Hits from 1963 to 1972 are the 
tunes Gallen is after, but he 
acknowledges that freeing up 
Beatle songs is a high hurdle he 
has not attempted 


Sebastian, who wrote film scores 
for ‘What's Up Tiger Lily?”’ and 
"You're a Big Boy Now" and the 
TV theme for ‘Welcome Back. 
Kotter,’’ has written an aptly 
titled song for ''Deja View"’ 

“You and Me, We Go Way 
Back." 


Deja View 
video show 
airs tonight 


Deja View-Volume I1, the second in 
a series of nationally-syndicated one- 
hour specials, introducing the world 
premiere music videos of classic 
songs from the 60s and early 70s will 
be telecast on Thursday, March 20, 
over KSAT-12 at 7 p.m. 

John Sebastian, singer, songwriter 
and former leader of The Lovin’ 
Spoonful, one of the most popular 
groups of the 60s, hosts Deja View. 
With The Lovin’ Spoonful, Sebastian 
wrote, sang and arranged the 
million-selling ‘“Daydream,"’ ‘Do 
You Believe in Magic," ‘Summer in 
the City” and many other hits. 

Sebastian has composed a Deja 
View theme song called ‘You and Me 
Go Way Back," which he will in- 
troduce on Deja View-Volume II. The 
last theme song Sebastian wrote for 
television show as the enormously 
successful ‘‘Welcome Back." 

Deja View-Volume HII will 
culminate with a performance video 
of ‘You and Me Go Way Back” by 
Sebastian, Ronnie Spector, lead 
singer of The Ronettes, Felix 
Cavaliere, lead singer of The 
Rascals, Roger McGuinn, lead singer 
of The Byrds and Richard Manuel, 
lead singer of The Band. 

Among the premiere music vidéos 
in Deja View-Volume II ‘are 
“American Pie’ by Don McLean. 
The No. 1 classic hit of 1972 comes 
alive in a spectacular eight-minute 
music video; ‘The Letter,”’ by the 
Box Tops starring Michael Pare, star 
of the films “Eddie and The 
Cruisers’ and “‘Streets of Fire." 

Also featured will be ‘I Can't Get 
Next to You” by The Temptations 
starring David Ruffin and Eddie 
Kendrick and Bronson Pinchot, co- 
star of the films ‘‘Beverly Hills Cop,”’ 
“Risky Business" and ‘Flamingo 
Kid;" and “It's My Party"’ by Lesley 
Gore starring Lesley Gore, directed 
by Pat Birch, who choreographed 
and directed ‘Grease.’ 

In addition are performances by 
Peter Noone of Herman's Hermits, 
who will sing his classic hits 
“Something Good"’ and “Kind of a 
Hush;" and Felix Cavaliere, who 
performs with Sebastian the great 
Rascals and Lovin’ Spoonful hits 
“Summer in the City,”’ “Lonely Too 
Long,” “Groovin” and ‘‘You Better 


* Run,” 


Deja View is being made available 
to stations in stereo. Mercury is the 
exclusive national sponsor of Deja 
View, which is produced by Scotti- 
Vinnedge Productions and 
distributed by All ‘American 
Television. 


Lovin’ Spoonful, 


DEJA VIEW-VOLUME |! featuring premiere music 
videos of classic songs from the 60s and 70s will air 
tonight at 7 p.m. on KSAT-12. John Sebastian, 
host of Deja View and former lead singer of The 


composed the show's theme (Courtesy photo) 


Thursday, March 20, 1986 - The Seguin Gazette-Enterprise 


5. ath 


song, “You and Me Go = Back.” Joinirig 
Sebastian in the world premiere video is Felix 
Cavaliere of The Rascals, Ronnie Spector of The 
Ronettes and Roger McGuinn of The sites 


The State/Columbia, S.C., Saturday, March 29, 1986 7B, 


‘Deja View’ 


By RAY BENSON 
Television Edthor 


The second edition of “Deja 
View,” which airs at 7 o’clock tonight 
on Channel 25, features the video of 
Don McLean's epic “American Pie.” 

The music video is based on the 
full-length album version of the hit, 
which was the top single of 1972 andis 
the longest song ever made into a 
music video. 

McLean had dedicated this album 
to the memory of rock ’n’ roll star 
Buddy Holly who was killed in an 
accident in 1959 at age 22. 

John Sebastian returns as host for 


specials which introduces world pre- 
miere music videos of classic songs 
from the 1960s and early '70s. The 
first show aired last December and 
received nice reviews. 

Sebastian will again present the 
theme he wrote for the series, “You 
and Me Go Way Back.” In fact, this 
time it becomes the last video of the 
show. The former leader of The Lo- 
vin’ Spoonful works with Ronnie 
Spector, Felix Cavaliere, Roger 
McGuinn and Richard Manvel. 

In addition to Sebastian's finale 
and the spectacular eight-minute 
“American Pie,” there will be three 
others videos. 

“The Letter” by The Box Tops, the 
No. 2 song of 1968, will be performed 


returns with segment ... 


by Michael Pare. 

“I Can't Get Next to You” by The 
Temptations was the third top single 
of 1969 and the highest-selling Temp- 
tations song ever. It will star David 
Ruffin and Eddie Kendrick of the 
group and film star Bronson Pinchot. 

“It's My Party” was a hit by Les- 
ley Gore, and she returns to do the 
video as directed by Pat Birch, who 
choreographed and directed 
“Grease.” 


In addition to the videos, Peter 
Noone of Herman’s Hermits is a spe- 
cial guest. He performs “Something 
Good” and “Kind of a Hush,” while 
Cavaliere joins Sebastian for two seg- 
ments comprising four songs. 

These numbers are “Lonely Too 
Long,” “Groovin’,” “Summer in the 
City” and “You Better Run.” 


Sebastian will open this show as he™-' 
did the first with a bit of nostalgia, ~ 
some anecdotes and a little guitar 
playing. This is, of course, a new Se- 
bastian. The granny glasses from The -’ 
Lovin’ Spoonful are gone; the hair is 
much shorter, cele 
more serious. 


Sebastian said he took the job as ° 
host of “Deja View” because he liked 
the idea of bringing back old hits writs 
ten and performed long before mtsic - 
those songs would ever make itto - 
television was to turn them into .- 
videos. ate 


There has been no decision wheti- 
er “Deja View” will become a syndi- " 
cated series next fall. R weds tea 
half-hour show. 
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‘Deja View’ Videotape Takes 
Another Nostalgic Look Back 


FUN/June 4, 19946/8ATON ROUGE, LA, 
1:00 @ Deja View 


By Chuck og 
Nostalgia is big, 
thildren of the '60s me 
always seeking ways to 
relive our youth, 


Several rock 'n’ roll 
dands from that decade 
have reformed and met 
with considerable suc- 
cess. It's no big surprise 
that the nostalgia kick 
may have something to 
do with the heavy inte- 
rest In the pursuit of 
trivia. 


No one likes getting 
old. We grasp at the 
past. 


One of the best nostal- 
gia videotapes I've 
come across is “Deja 
View,” produced by the 
good folks at Karl/Lori- 
mar. 


“Deja View" is an 
hourlong musicvideo, 
but you won't find 
Prince or Madonna or 
Twisted Sister on this 
tape. 

What you will find are 
the biggest hits of the 
"60s — updated in a big 
way with an ‘80s mu- 
sicvideo treatment. 


And in most cases — 
on this 11-song compila- 
tion — the original 
band members take 
part in the videos. 


Take a look back ... to 
see what you get on 
“Deja View:" 


“Good Lovin’ ," per- 
formed by the Rascals, 
with a starring role by 
Felix Cavaliere of the 
famed group. Lending a 
helping hand are sever- 
al cast members from 
“St. Elsewhere.” 


“Everyday People,” 
performed by Sly & the 
Family Stone, starring 
Sly Stone. 


‘*Bus Stop,”’ per- 
formed by the Hollies, 
starring Graham Nash. 


‘‘Whiter Shade of 
Pale,” performed by 
Procol Harum, starring 
actor Harry Dean Stan- 
ton and songwriter Ber- 
nie Taupin. 

“She's Not There," 
a by the Zom- 

ies, starring actress 
Teri Garr. 


“Don't Worry Baby,” 
performed by the Beach 


bl ‘mn. Brian 
Wilso 


sein Pie,” per- 
formed by Don McLean. 


“The Letter,"’ per- 
formed by the Box Tops, 
starring actor Michael 
Pare, 


= | Can't Get Next to 
You,” performed by the 
Temptations, starring 
original members David 
Ruffin and Eddie Ken- 
dricks with help from 
actor Bronson Pinchot. 


“It's My Party,” per- 
formed by Lesley Gore, 
starring Lesley Gore. 


And to top It all off, 
an original song written 
by former Lovin’ Spoon- 
ful leader John Sebas- 
tion, called “You and 
Me Go Way Back.” Help- 
ing Sebastion perform 
the song/video are Ron- 
nie Spector of the Ro- 
nettes, Felix Cavaliere 
of the Rascals, Roger 
McGuinn of the Byrds 
and the late Richard 
Manuel of The Band. 


I can’t recommend 
this tape enough. Any of 
you out there still hold- 
ing on to your Flower 
Child past will be sure 
to love this tape. Great 
songs. Great perform- 
ers. And clever, well- 
produced videos to boot. 


All of the songs on 
“Deja View" were taken 
from the artists’ origi- 


Video 

nal master nal master recordings. 

The sound Is great. 
“Deja View" sells for 


$29.95. It is available 
now. 


Anostalgic review-of-hit songs 
that includes videos of *’The 
Letter’’ by the Box Tops, 
“American -Pie’’- by Don 
McLean, ‘’i-Can‘t Get Next to 
You’ by the Temptations. and 


“It’s My Party’ by-Lesley 


Gore. Also, live performances 


“by: ‘Felix Cavaliere, Richard 
Manuel, Peter Noone; Ronnie. 
Spector and host John Sebas- 


tian. In stereo. (R) (1 hr.) 


. 
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Continued from page 37 


than 5,000 people, a fact which al- 
most amazes the mandolin- and gui- 
tar-wielding bass player. 

“I'm always flattered that 
feel all these emotions about 
Band. Some of the shows lately have 
been so amazing, like 
where we played a 2,500-seat I'd 
hoped we'd sell out one show and we 
ended up playing two shows to full 
houses. I can't tell you what that 


and fellow Band-mate Levon Helm), 
all I had to do was be well-rested and 
listen to the director. To me, good 
acting is following directions. 
“With music, it’s more doing what 
you feel. There’s more of a connec- 
tion, dealing with pople. But when 
you're doing what you're doing 
you love it, people can 
like if you're writing, 
between the lines and know if it’s 
job or if you mean i 
“I think it’s a lot easier to mean 


they're continuing to evolve musical- 
ly. Rather than just churning out the 
songs America knows and loves, 
they're in the midst of a new album, 
one they're recording “at our own 
pace.” Still, this desire to remain vi- 
tal and to keep going elevates them 
from the ranks of just another oldies 
group milking their past for al! that 
it's worth. 

Though there is no release date, 
Danko is encouraged by what has 
been done. As he says, “It'll be anoth- 
er alburn by The Band. We're taking 
our time with it, but it'll be the best 
thing we've ever recorded when it's 
done. 

“We've done some studio work, but 
I'm thinking about doing it live. 
We've written some new material 
and we've had some great writers 
submit material to us ... 

“We record every night that we 
play,” he continues, outlining the var- 
ious possibilities. “Not that it’s 24- 
tracks or But, I just like the 
way it feels when we're playing live 

. I can’t speak for the rest of the 
guys, but that’s just how I feel.” 

After nearly two decades since the 
Canada-based group began as the 
rockabilly back-up band The Hawks 
(supporting Ronnie Hawkins) and 
then following their stint playing be- 
hind Bob Dylan on his “Basement 
Tapes” and “Planet Waves” albums, 
Danko has certainly had a chance to 
weigh his feelings. Dismissing much 
of his philosophical mood on the fact 
that “it’s a gray day here, we're melt- 
ing... |" Danko remains thoughtful 
about much of what has happened to 
the group. 

“Success is a funny thing,” he says 
in retrospect. “I remember the dif- 
ference between the first album and 
the second. Our first album sold 
250,000 copies in its first month and 
it was like we were an underground 
success. Then with our second album, 
we sold a million copies in its first 
month and our lives were never the 


y 


TGIF The Post and The 


as much as I can into it when I 
er it, but then 


TGIF The Post and The Evening Times, Friday, F 


Rick Danko 


into the ground ‘cause once it's 


” 


There are no maniacal egos at play 
here. In some ways, Danko seems 
almost surprised at how well thought 
of the group is. To him, all that seems 
to matter is having the opportunity to 
make music. 

Simple values for men who like 
things simple seem to be the order of 
the day. If perhaps that seems to be a 
bit hard to swallow in these hedonis- 
tic hair mousse kind of days, consider 
the things that Danko has taught his 
own children. 

“I've taught my children three 


things: 
“T've told them that now that 


short 
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they're teen-agers, they shouldn't act 
like having more fun in front 
of me because it's taken me a long 
time to get here. 


“T've tried to teach them the differ- 
ence between telling a lie and telling 
the truth because you don't have to 
pe te Pete rhyme ap Shand 

5 that God doesn't want 
to hear any complaints. It's OK if you 
want to pray and everything. But he 
certainly doesn't want to hear a 


complaining. Having a private Lear 

jet to get from gig-to-gig is not their 

first priority now ° 
You can almost hear the smile as 


paedes? y 


There's a momentary pause, then 
Danko adds, “But I do appreciate the 
big deal people make out of it.” 
THE BAND — One of America’s classic 
pinta ee 
WHEN AND WHERE — Tonight 8 and 
11 at the Carefree Theater, West Paim 
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The Band will appear at Jannus Landing Saturday night. From left, Garth Hudson, 
Levon Helm, Jim Weider, Rick Danko and Richard Manuel. 
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Almost-intact Band to return with Helm 


The Band, appearing at Jannus Landing 
Courtyard, downtown St. Petersburg. 8 
p.m. Saturday. Gates open at 7 p.m. 
Tickets $14 plus service charge; general 
admission available through Select-a-Seat 
or at the gate. 


By ERIC SNIDER 
St. Petersburg Times Correspondent 


“T'll be there,” said Levon Helm with 
lighthearted enthusiasm. 

He was making a reference to the last 
time his group, The Band, performed in St. 
Petersburg when he failed to appear. The 
lead singer/drummer’s unannounced 
no-show in Tierra Verde in May 1984 un- 
derstandably ruffled the feathers of certain 
ticket buyers. 

But Tuesday night, in a phone inter- 
view, Helms said he had every intention of 
being on stage with his mates to “try and do 
what the crowd likes, and hopefully there's 
a little love in there.” 

aan 


that grew stale and pompous British art 
rock. Yet in the decade’s earlier years there 
existed, in full flower, Phe Band — a group 
that stood out with an unpretentious, truly 


characters stillis 


The Band's cast of 
four-fifths intact. 


American sound. The fivesome played 
“roots music” before there was such a term 
but did not align themselves with any sty- 
listic camp. 


Instead they carved out a sound so 
unusual — incorporating rock ‘n’ roll, blues, 
boogie, country, R&B and more — that it 
was envied but never effectively copied 
Several of their albums are on most every 
one’s “classics” list: The Band, Stage 
Fright and the live Rock of Ages being the 
best. Songs like “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down,” “The Shape I'm In,” 


American musical consciousness. Helm's 
whiskey voice is the focal point for most of 
these great tunes 


THE BAND'S biggest reputation 
however, came as a live outfit and their 
love/hate relationship with the road. (They 
have also been unjustly slighted by some as 
merely being a great backup ensemble, due 
mostly to their work supporting Bob Dy- 
lan.) Canadians Robbie Robertson, Rick 
Danko, Richard Manuel and Garth Hudson 
along with southerner Helm had all joined 
Ronnie Hawkins’ Hawks by 1960 


“] was just a child out of school then,” 
Helm, 43, said in a grainy, still-heavy Ar 
kansas drawl, “Borrowed a set of drums 
and jumped in the car. Slept late all the 
time — | liked that part of the bargain the 
best.” 

From that point on it became a night 
for-night, year-for-year string of one-nigh 
ters, motel rooms and endless miles of 


Seventies music will often be remem- 
bered for stilted disco, a “California sound” 


“Stage Fright,” “Up on Cripple Creek” and 
“The Weight” are indelibly etched in the 


The Band are reunited and having fun 


It's hard to believe that The 
Band rene their farewell concert 
in 1976 at San Francisco's Winter- 
land Auditorium, billed as “The 
Last Waltz" and filmed by Martin 
Scorsese, then broke up. 

To most of the fans who had fol- 
lowed the grov's eight-year odys- 
Sey as an act tu be reckoned with, 
it was an almost implausible event 
because no one embodied that uni- 
ty of American musical elements 
quite the same. 

“First of all, it was Robbie [Rob- 
ertson] who said he didn't want to 

lay anymore,” explains Rick 
nko on the phone from his 
mountain home in a New 
York. “Then Levon {Helm] started 
doing more acting... 

“It's like eating with your par- 

ents after 20 years. You just don't 
feel right eating with them every 
night. But me, I never stopped 
playing. 
“And there were times when I 
felt like | was being forced into 
10-month sabbaticals, which 
didn't feel quite right to me. We'd 
get together, e a bunch of 
money and then not talk to each 
other for 10 months. It was like 
being a bunch of outlaws.” 

That was until three years ago, 
when four of the original five 
members reunited to tour Canada 
and Japan and ended up continu- 
ing to play across America. Danko, 
who had been playing acoustically 
with Helm, also was sitting in 
with Garth Hudson and Ric 
Manuel when they realized they 
were meant to make music togeth- 


er. 

“I think we all just realized how 
much fun we have playing togeth- 
er,” Danko reasons with a laugh. 
“I really enjoy playing with Paul 
Butterfield and all the other people 
that I play with. But there's noth- 
ing like playing with The Band 
when everything's happening 
right.” 

Indeed, the group was one of 
America’s best-loved bands from 
the time they released their “Mu- 
sic from Big Pink" LP, and it’s a 
love that has lasted over the years. 
Songs like “The Weight,” “Cripple 
Creek" and “The Night hey 
Drove Old Dixie Down" have re- 
mained with several generations 
of young people — a fact that 
pleases the 40ish musician im- 
mensely. 


“It really blows my mind that 
the older people have the 
music on. Suddenly, this silly re- 
surgence people have been telling 
me about for five years is some- 
thing I can see. On some nights, I'd 
say 80 percent of the people who 
come to our shows are under 21. ! 
guess they're everybody's brothers 
and sisters and cousins and stuff 


“I think a lot of kids are being 
turned onto early ‘60s music, and 

robably they know the difference 
Sctween Sam Cooke and Rod 
Stewart, like they realize that Sam 
Cooke influenced Stewart 


The Band, from left: Levon Helm, Rick Da 


Children are going to first-genera- 
tion musical roots. The children of 
the "80s are researching it, and 
they're better informed. 

“Why? I don't really have the 
answers. I'm just thankful that 
they're into what we're doing. I 
put as much as I can into it when I 
play. I'm not aye | it, but then 
neither are the children. They're 
really having a good time, and 
that's what makes this work.” 

The group's tours — they'll per- 
form tomorrow at Hialeah Race 
Track — always do well. The 
group Peraeg ofzet two 
sold-out shows in Philadelphia to 
more than 5,000 people, a fact that 
almost amazes the mendolin- and 
guitar-wielding bass p\ayer. 

“I'm always flattered that peo- 

le feel all these eraotions about 

e Band. Some of the shows late- 
ly have been so amazing, like Phil- 
adelphia, where we played a 
2,500-seat hall. i'd hoped we'd sell 
out one show’, and we ended up 
playing twe shows to full houses. I 
can't tell! you what that means to 
me. 


“Consistency, I'm more into be- 
ing part of consistency — whether 
it’s playing music or raising my 
kids. If you're locked into what 

‘re doing ... When I was mak- 
oe this movie before Christmas 
(“Soll Man” with Robert Lo- 

an, Kathleen Quinlan and fellow 

“mate Levon Helm}, all I had 

to do was be well rested and listen 

to the director. To me, good acting 
is following directions. 

“With music, it's more doing 


#3 


what you feel. There's more of a 
connection, dealing with people. 
But when you're doing what 
you're doing and you love it, peo- 
ple can tell. It's just like if you're 
writing, they can read between 
the lines and know if it's a job or if 
you mean it. 

“I think it’s a lot easier to mean 
what you're doing.” 

Because The Band means it, 
they're continuing to evolve musi- 
cally. Rather than just churning 
out the songs America knows and 
loves, they're in the midst of a 
new album, one they're recording 
“at our own pace.” Still, this de- 
sire to remain vital and to keep go- 
ing elevates them from the ranks 
of just another oldies group milk- 
ing their past for all that it's 
worth. 


Though there's no release date, 
Danko is encouraged by what has 
been done. As he says, “It'll be an- 
other album by The Band. We're 
taking our time with it, but it'll be 
the best thing we've ever recorded 
when it's done. 


“We've done some studio work, 
but I'm thinking about doing it 
live. We've written some new ma- 
terial and we've had some great 
writers submit material to us. . . 

“We record every night that we 
play,” he continues, outlining the 
various possibilities. “Not that it's 
24 tracks or anything. But, I just 
like the way it feels when we're 
playing live ... 1 can't speak for 
the rest of the guys, but that's just 
how I feel.” 

After nearly two decades since 


TThé Atianta Consutution 
February. 22,1986 


nko, Richard Manuel and Garth Hudson 


the Canada-based group began as 
the rockabilly backup band The 
Hawks (supporting Ronnie Haw- 
kins), then following their stint 
playing behind Bob Dylan on his 
“Basement Tapes” and “Planet 
Waves” albums, Danko certain! 

has had a chance to weigh his feel- 
ings. Dismissing much of his philo- 
sophical mood on the fact that “it's 
a gray day here, we're melting,” 
Danko remains thoughtful about 
much of what has happened to the 


group. 
“Success is a funny thing,” he 
I 


says in retrospect. “I remember 
the difference between the first al- 
bum and the second. Our first al- 
bum sold 250,000 copies in its first 
month, and it was like we were an 
underground success. Then with 
our second album, we sold a mil- 
lion copies in its first month and 
our lives were never the same 
again. 

“Success does allow you your 
freedom,” he continues, turning 
the words over quietly. “Right 
now, we're making some good 
music. But there were six, seven 
years when we didn't feel like it 
and we were able to do our own 
things. 

“In the end, it’s important not to 
run it into the ground ‘cause once 
it’s a job, I can't be there. It's cer- 
— not a big drag coming down 
to Florida for a few days to play 
and see all those people.’ 

There are no maniacal egos at 
play here. In some ways, Danko 
seems almost surprised at how 
well-thought-of the group is. To 
him, all that seems to matter is 


79th Street in Hislesh, $2-63.50: at 
BASS outlets 


having the opportunity to make 
music 


Simple values for men who like 
- simple seem to be the order 
of the day. If perhaps that seems 
to be a bit hard to swallow in 
these hedonistic, hair-mousse kind 
of days, consider the things that 
Danko has taught his own chil- 


dren. 
Brig taught my children three 
things: 

“T've told them that now that 
they're teen-agers, they shouldn't 
act like they're having more fun in 
front of me because it's taken me a 
long time to get here. 

“I've tried to teach them the dif- 
ference between telling a lie and 
telling the truth because you don't 
have to keep up with the truth, on- 
ly your lies. 

“And that God doesn't really 
want to hear any complaints. It's 
OK if you want to pray and every- 
thing. But he certainly doesn't 
want to hear a bunch of whining.” 

It's a philosophy he certainly as- 
cribes to. Though the group's days 
as a major touring entity are be- 
hind them for the moment, there's 
no complaining. — a private 
Lear jet to get from gig to gig is 
not their first priority now. 

You can almost hear the smile as 
Danko says, “When the sound man 
is doing the right thing and the 
light man is doing the right thing 
and everything is going right, 
when there’s absolutley no dissen- 
sion, I can’t tell you how good that 
feels. 

“But when you've got a great 
team of people and you're well 
rested, you should be able to show 
up and play well. It should be no 
b onl 

here's a momentary pause, 
then Danko adds, “But I do appre- 
ye ry the big deal people make out 
tt) 2 
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pavement. Helm commented, “| have 
never advocated being on the road all 
the time, and I've never thought that 
(we) shouldn't go on the road. If the 
people want to hear ya, you should go 
and play for ‘em. But you can overdo 
i‘: 

In the mid "70s The Band's cre- 
ativity had reached a low ebb. Helm 
acknowledges this and offered a 
characteristically plaintive explana- 
tion: “I think after awhile The Band, 
collectively — well, it got too much 
like a job.” 

But there would be no quiet part- 
ing of the ways for these fellas, no sir. 
On Thanksgiving Day 1976, they 
played a farewell concert in San 
Francisco's Winterland, the site of 
their first concert as the Band in 
1969. The historic show which 
featured guests Dylan, Van Morri- 
son, Joni Mitchell, Muddy Waters, 
Neil Young, Dr. John and others 
was tagged the Last Waltz, filmed by 
Martin Scorcese and subsequently 
lauded as perhaps the best concert 
film ever made. 


Helm is not quite so impressed. 
“The Last Waltz was basically a 
good rock ‘n’ roll show,” he declared, 
“and they sort of spattered it up with 
a few interviews from here and there. 
So that didn’t take a lot of time; there 
wasn't a whole lot of directing to do 
there, I guess.” 


About the film's  be- 
hind-the-scenes interview segments, 
which so effectively captured Rob- 
ertson’s cool charisma that it opened 
doors for his screen career, Helm 
added with a laugh, “I just kind of 
disassociated myself from a lot of 
that stuff. It wasn't my idea. I didn’t 
go along with a whole lot I was 
trying to get ‘em to leave me alone.” 


HELM STARTED a film career 
of his own in 1980 when he played 
Loretta Lynn's father opposite Sissy 

eSpacek and Tommy Lee Jones. Al- 
«though he intimates that there may 
“be more movie projects in the offing, 
“for now it is back to business with 
«The Band, doing fewer dates and 
shorter tours. “After The Last Waltz 
~most of us kept after somethin’,” he 
“said. “We kept playin’ music or kept 
pdoin’ what we were doin’, I traveled a 
slot and played with some bands. And 
y 1 think after a little bit of time went 
“by it seemed a lot easier for us to play 
» together again.” 


& The Band's cast of characters is 
sfour-fifths intact. There is stoic 
,Garth Hudson, face shrouded by a 
massive graying beard and body en- 
“veloped in a mountain of keyboards; 
*the spaced-out, jittery persona of 
«bassist/vocalist Rick Danko; the 
~self-effacing keyboardist Richard 
* Manuel, singlemindedly absorbed in 
nthe music; and the down-home 
nsteadiness of Helm, who sings and 
keeps the beat. Only Roberston has 
“stayed away, with fresh-faced guitar- 
‘ist Jimmy Weider taking his place. 


Robertson's musical and even 
eacting output (Carny) has been dis- 
appointingly sparse. As The Band's 
‘main songwriter, producer and prin- 
cipal personality he is missed, but he 
is perhaps the most easily replaced 
component of their live sound. None- 
theless, Robertson has left a rich 
legacy with which the remaining 
members carry on wonderfully. 


| 





s Saturday, the Band: Last 
year, Levon Helm was ill for the 
Band’s appearance at Le Club but 
the group still sounded pretty good. 
This time the multi-talented Helm 
will be on hand in the courtyard of 
Jannus Landing in downtown St. Pe- 
tersburg. On hand will be all the 
other Band originals — Rick Danko, 
Garth Hudson and Richard Manuel 

except, of course, Robbie Robert 
son. 


THE BAND. Robbie Robertson is missing, but the other 
original members of The Band — Levon Heim, Rich- 
ard Manuel, Garth Hudson and Rick Danko — will 
be at the Center Stage Theatre, 1374 W. Peachtree 
St., at 8 p.m, Wednesday, Feb, 26. The Band may 
be short of current-hits; but during its last visit here 
the group ran.through plenty of old ones and 
proved it’s just as tight.as.in the days when it 
backed Bob Dylan. $14.50. Tickets available at all 
SEATs-outlets and the Center Stage box office. 873- 
2500 to charge by phone. 
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- scene. 
“We've been together so long, we're 
- almost closer than blood relatives. — 
“What elsé was there todo?” ~ 
After The Band's tempor 





“1900s and ‘0s broke up after the far 
E “mous _ “Last | Waltz” concert © on. 





The Band 


® From eiL 
“The Band,” which became an in- 
stant classic. 

The Band released 13 albums be- 


“We're ike brothers,’ eye : 
3 
Toe Hawks, a back-up group for 











. singer Ronnie Hawkins. Eventually, 
they started. working with other art- 
* ists and became known as The Band. 
.-. Yn 1965, they started a long as- 
sociation with Bob Dylan, and in °67, 
recorded the now-famous ° ‘basement 
which have since been 

‘as an album. 
‘Two. years. later, The Band 
‘its first album, “Music 
sie The Big Pink,” which firmly 
established the group as a potent mu- 
| | ace ‘They ‘followed up with | 
lr iene) es la abla ‘ 
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fore playing its “farewell” concert at 
San Francisco’s Winterland rock pal- 
ace. The show, filmed by Martin 
Scorsese, featured a host of rock leg- 
ends, including Dylan, Hawkins, Neil 
Young, Eric Clapton and the late 
Muddy Waters. 

Last year, after playing a bene- 
fit at a club in Woodstock, N.Y., The 
Band decided it was time to hit the 
road again. “The road needs us, ap- 
parently,” Manuel lau 

The group is drawing “a really 


The Band 


The Band, one of the most important rock groups of the 1960s and 70s, makes a concert stop in Asheville 
Saturday night at the Music Hall. “We’ve been together so long, we're almost closer than blood relatives,” 


said pianist Richard Manuel. 





young audience,” he said. “Our hard- 
core fans are bringing their kids with 
them to the shows. We were really 
surprised that the kids are coming.” 
The current tour is taking the 


ums, he said. “We're really packing 
them in,” he said. “We're just getting 
rolling, but it’s a perfect record, so 
far.’ 

Anyone thinking about taping 


sider, Manuel said. “If we see any 
tape recorders, they'll be confiscat- 
ed,” he said. “We will be doing some 
new stuff, and we'll have a new 


album out when we can get it out. 


group to clubs and small auditori- “And it will be hot.” 


the Asheville concert should recon- 


The Band: 8 and 10:30 p.m. Mon- 
day; Cheek to Cheek, Villa Nova, 


839 N. Orlando Ave., Winter Park; 
$18. Details: (305) 644-2060. 








Calendar 


IN CONCERT 


March 2-8, 1986 


MONDAY 


The Band: The stars of 
The Last Waltz have re- 
grouped. As this rock in- 
stitution approaches its 
25th anniversary, the 
members have begun 
touring after a nine-year hiatus and 
will play two shows at Winter Park's 
Cheek to Cheek. Details, page 8. 





THE BAND PLAYS ON: Hudson (from left), Helm, Wieder, Danko and Manuel. 





A new Band 


brings back 


classic rock 


evon Helm, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel and 
Garth Hudson welcomed 
newcomer Jimmy Wieder 
last summer in re-creating the 
Band, one of rock’s institutions. 
“We've changed a bit,” Danko 
said. “Everyone changes some. 
But we’re the Band ... always 
will be.” The Band, approach- 
ing its 25th anniversary, is tour- 
ing after a nine-year hiatus and 
will play at 8 and 10:30 p.m. 
Monday at Cheek to Cheek, in 
the Villa Nova, 839 N. Orlando 





-— 


Ave., Winter Park. Tickets are 
$18. 


Long apprenticeship: In the 


- early 60s, the Band, then called 


the Hawks, played backup to 
Ronnie Hawkins; self-pro- 
claimed “king of rockabilly.” 
The group, then led by guitarist 
Robbie Robertson, reached ‘its 
fruition after backing Bob Dy- 
lan in the mid-’60s. 


Big Pink: In 1966, the group 


recorded its own album, Music 


from Big Pink, in a Woodstock, 
N.Y., studio. The two-keyboard 
approach and unique vocal ar- 
rangements provided a land- 
mark in rock ’n’ roll and. estab- 
lished the Band as a rock force. 
One of the Band’s most memo- 
rable performances came on 
Thanksgiving Day 1976: Martin 


Scorsese directed a film of the 
performance that became the 


rockumentary, The Last Waltz 
— mixing interviews and clips 
from .the Band’s performance 
with guests like Hawkins, Dy- 
lan, Joni Mitchell, Neil Young 
and Van Morrison. 


A New Era: Since 1976, Rob- 
ertson and Helm have acted in 
movies — Robertson in Carny, 
Helm in Coal Miner’s Daughter, 
The Right Stuff and The Doll- 
maker. No one is certain how 
far the Band is going to take 
this resurrection. “This time 
around, the pressure of the 
mid-’70s is gone,” Helm said. 
“We're still doing a lot of the 
old songs. People kind of ex- 
pect them, and I’m thankful 
they do.” 0 
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I see my light come shining 
From the west unto the east. 
Any day now, any day now, 
I shall be released. 
— Bos Dy an, “I Shall Be Released” 


RICHARD MANUEL, PIANIST FOR THE BAND, DIED IN 
the early morning hours of March 4th. Using his black 
belt as a noose, Manuel hanged himself from a shower- 
curtain rod in the motel room he was sharing with his 
wife, Arlie. He was forty-two years old and had two 
children, Paula and Josh, from an earlier marriage. 

Manuel was on tour with the reunited Band, in 
which ‘Buitarist Jim Wieder had taken the place of the 
group’s original guitarist and primary songwriter, Rob- 
bie Robertson. The group had played two sets the pre- 
vious night at the Cheek to Cheek Lounge in Winter 
Park, Florida. After the second set, Manuel reportedly 
visited drummer Levon Helm’s room at the Quality 
Inn, where the Band was staying next door to the 
lounge, and then went back to his and Arlie’s room. 
His wife told police she woke alone in bed late in the 
morning, went out for food and found Manuel in the 
bathroom when she returned to the room five or ten 
minutes later. Paramedics were called, but Manuel 
showed no vital signs and could not be revived. 

Manuel left no note, and friends and members of 
the family, while acknowledging the drug and alcohol 
problems that plagued the keyboardist through most of 
the Seventies, seemed unable to explain why he would 
want to take his life. According to the medical examin- 
er’s findings, Manuel’s blood alcohol level at the time 
of death was 0.15 percent, a measure slightly above the 
legal limit for intoxication, and he had used cocaine at 
some time within the previous twenty-four hours. 

A native of Stratford, Ontario, Manuel was with the 
Band from its earliest days. As teenagers, Manuel, 
Robertson, Helm, organist Garth Hudson and bassist 
Rick Danko backed rockabilly singer Ronnie Hawkins. 
The group hooked up with Bob Dylan in 1965 as he 
was making his move to electric instrumentation and 
settled near his home in Woodstock, New York, after 
his near-fatal motorcycle accident in 1966, The song- 
writing and playing the Band did with Dylan at that 
point, much of which was eventually released as The 
Basement Tapes, led to the group’s remarkable 1968 de- 
but album, Music from Big Pink. 

On that LP and in the Band’s best work thereafter, 
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Manuel’s easy, rhythmic pi- 
ano playing, coupled with 
the stately force of Garth 
Hudson’s organ, proved es- 
sential to the group’s dis- 
tinctive ability to add a 
mythological dimension to 
the rootsy cadences of 
R&B, country and folk mu- 
sic. Manuel also shared in 
the group’s songwriting 

One of the Band’s lead 
vocalists, Manuel possessed 
a forlorn falsetto that was at 
once sweet and almost 
frighteningly raw. It was 
most eloquently evident in 
his rendering of Dylan’s “I 
Shall Be Released,” a tune 
he sang recently at a memo- 
rial service in Woodstock 
for the Band’s former man- 
ager, Albert Grossman. 
Rick Danko sang the song 
at a similar service for Manuel only a few weeks later, 
with Garth Hudson accompanying on church organ. 

In speaking of him, Manuel’s friends refer to his 
ready sense of humor, his concern for those around 
him, his modesty and sensitivity and his abiding com- 
mitment to his music. But in a remembrance delivered 
at the service in Woodstock, folk singer Happy Traum 
spoke of Manuel’s being “pursued by demons that we 
only guess at.” 

“He was an extremely creative person and was al- 
most a victim of his creative ability,” said Robbie Rob- 
ertson. “It controlled him somehow, which made him 
real good at what he did, but sometimes you didn’t 


know if the horse was pulling the cart, or how it was 


Robertson added that Manuel “used to be a very 
a drinker, and he stopped drinking years ago, for 
ars and years. . . . But the indication that I’ve got was 
sie bc ected to Septin . If so, it probably just 
foused up his mind and made him really jus very utr- 
happy with himself, really disappointed in himself” 
Producer John Simon, who engineered The Band, 
their widely praised second album, said, “There was a lot 
of pain in his personal life, too. ’'ve seen him so messed 
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up sometimes, he’d be so shaken, that I couldn’t imag- 
ine he could muster any strength to perform.” 

After the Band broke up in 1976 and documented 
their elaborate Thanksgiving farewell concert in the 
movie The Last Waltz, Manuel had a hard time finding 
direction. “He often said he was so sure the Band 
would get back together that he sat around six or eight 
years and waited for it to happen,” said Joe Forno Jr., a 
close friend of Manuel’s who was serving as his person- 
al manager. 

By all accounts the Band, which reunited in 1984, 
was playing well, though the absence of Robertson and 
the failure to develop a songwriter within their ranks 
equal to him lent the reunion the rather depressing air 
of an attempt to recapture a historical moment that 
simply would never return. 

The Band never made any secret of the excesses to 
which the rock & roll life led them, and near the end of 
The Last Waltz, Robertson states, “The road has taken 
a lot of the great ones. . . . It’s a goddamn impossible 
way of life.” But perhaps the last word should go to Le- 
von Helm, who simply told Joe Forno, “God’s thrown 
Richard back to us a lot of times. But this time he 


didn’t.” ~Anthony DeCurtis 
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Keyboardist for The Band 
hangs himself after show 


By Prakash Gandhi 
and Richard Defendorf 


OF THE SENTINEL STAFF 


A founding member of the leg- 
endary rock group The Band 
hanged himself in a Winter Park 
motel Tuesday, hours after per- 
forming with the group at the 
Cheek to Cheek lounge, police 
said. 

Keyboardist Richard Manuel, 
42, was found by his wife, Arlie, 
in a bathroom at the Quality Inn 
Motel, 901 N. Orlando Ave., 
around noon, Winter Park police 
spokesman Rick Nuss said. 

Police are treating Manuel’s 
death as a suicide, Nuss said. 

Nuss said there was nothing in 
the police report to indicate that 
Manuel left a note. Police had no 
information about why Manuel 
might have committed suicide, he 
said. 


Manuel’s wife left the motel to 
get some food and found her hus- 
band’s body when she returned 
about five or 10 minutes later, 
Nuss said. 

She called paramedics, but 
Manuel was dead at the scene, 
Nuss said. Manuel's body was tak- 
en to the medical examiner’s of- 
fice. 


Manuel, a native of Stratford, 
Ontario, performed with the five- 
piece rock group Monday night at 
Cheek to Cheek, a lounge at the 
Villa Nova restaurant in Winter 
Park. 


“It was a great show,” said one 
concertgoer, who asked not to be 
named. “They played a faultless 
set. They really looked like they 
were having a good time. It was 
nice that these guys were back 
out on the road. It was nice to 


see.” 
He said the group played about 


90 minutes, including three en- 
cores. 

Mary Ann D’Arpino, entertain- 
ment coordinator for the lounge, 
said the group gave two sold-out 
performances Monday night. 

Fantasma Productions Inc., 
based in West Palm Beach, pro- 
moted the shows. Manuel’s death 
“comes as a great sorrow to ev- 
erybody here,” said John Valen- 
tino, Fantasma vice president. 

Manuel was among the group’s 
five original members, along with 
drummer Levon Helm, keyboar- 
dist Garth Hudson, bassist Rick 
Danko and guitarist Robbie Rob- 
ertson. Manuel played keyboard 
instruments, drums and sang 
backup vocals. 

Throughout the late 1950s and 
the early '60s, the five musicians 
performed with rockabilly singer 
Ronnie Hawkins and with Bob 
Dylan before recording their own 
album, Music from Big Pink, in 
1968. 

Big Pink and the 1969 album 
The Band brought the quintet 
widespread critical acclaim for 
songs about rural and rustic life, 
such as “Across the Great Di- 
vide,” “The Weight,” “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down” and 
“Rag Mama Rag.” 

The group toured with Dylan in 
1974, releasing the album Before 
the Flood, and performed a fare- 
well concert in 1976 that was 
documented by movie director 
Martin Scorsese in The Last 
Waltz. 

The album accompanying the 
release of The Last Waltz was the 
last for the group, although four 
of the original Band members re- 
united for a club tour in August 
and were putting material togeth- 
er for a new album. Guitarist Jim- 
my Wieder, who took Robertson’s 
place, was introduced as the new 
member of the group. 
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Member of 
The Band 
found dead 


Tribune Staff and Wires 
WINTER PARK — Richard 
Manuel, keyboard player for the 
rock group The Band, was found 
dead in the bathroom of his motel 
room Tuesday, and police in this 
Orlando suburb said they were 
treating it as a suicide. 

“He was found hanging in the 
bathroom by his wife, Arlie,” said 
spokesman Rick Nuss of the Win- 
ter Park Police Department. 

Manuel, 42, of Woodstock, 
N.Y., had performed with other 
members of The Band at the Villa 
Nova Restaurant’s Cheek-to-Cheek 
Lounge on Monday night. 

The body was found shortly 
after noon at the Quality Inn, next 
door to the Villa Nova. 

Nuss said police were waiting 
for an autopsy report from the 
Orange County Medical Examin- 
er’s Office today, “but at this point, 
it appears to be a suicide.” 

A spokesman for the office 


said an autopsy was scheduled for 
today. 

The Band was best known for 
such hits as “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” and “The 
Weight” and its work with Bob 
Dylan. 

The group, which broke up in 
1976 after a gala concert called 
“The Last Waltz,” recently re- 
formed and began touring without 
leader Robbie Robertson. 

The Band performed Saturday 
at Jannus Landing in St. Peters- 
burg and Sunday in Miami. 
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Suicide was about an hour 
after concert, autopsy finds 


By Bob Levenson 
and Prakash Gandhi 


OF THE SENTINEL STAFF 


Richard Manuel, the keyboar- 
dist for the rock group The Band, 
hanged himself in a motel room a 
little more than an hour after the 
group performed at a Winter Park 
nightclub, the Orange County 
medical examiner's office said 
Wednesday. 

An autopsy placed the time of 
death at between 2:30 a.m. and 
3:30 a.m. Tuesday. 

Manuel, 42, was found shortly 
after noon Tuesday by his wife 
Arlie, according to Winter Park 
police. Police spokesman Rick 
Nuss said Manuel hanged himself 
by his belt from a shower curtain 
rod in a bathroom of the Quality 
Inn, 901 N. Orlando Ave. 

The medical examiner's office 
has ruled Manuel's death a sui- 
cide. Nuss said police have no 
idea why he killed himself. 

The medical examiner's office 
is having tests done on Manuel’s 
blood to determine if alcohol or 
drugs were present when he died 
but don’t expect the results for 
several days. 

Members of the five-piece 
group, best known for touring 
with Bob Dylan in the early 1960s 
and their rock movie The Last 
Waltz in 1976, left Orlando 
Wednesday and could not be 
reached for comment. 

A. statement issued by their 
manager, Bob liljes, said band 
members would not comment. 

“At the request of his family, 
the privacy that Richard practiced 
in his personal life will be main- 
tained,” the statement read. "We 
all deeply miss our friend, fellow 
entertainer and brother.” 

Manuel was a native of Strat- 
ford, Ontario, who lived in Wood- 
stock, N.Y. His body has been re- 
turned to Woodstock for ,burial, 


afgording to the medical dcamin: 
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er’s office. 

The Band performed two sold- 
out shows at the Cheek to Cheek 
Monday night as part of a revival 
tour. Mary Ann D’Arpino, enter- 
tainment coordinator for the 
nightclub, said the group finished 
the second show between 12:30 
a.m, and 1 a.m. Tuesday. 

Joe McGauley and James Dar- 
fus, University of Central Florida 
students who attended both 
shows, said Manuel and other 
members of the group appeared 
“comfortable” on stage and ex- 
cited by the audience’s enthusias- 
tic reception. 

McGauley, 29, a journalism stu- 
dent, said he and Darfus saw 
Manuel walking out the back door 
of the lounge about 1:20 a.m. 

“He looked really tired, and his 
voice was strained,’’ McGauley 
said. “But that was more stress 
from singing two shows, I think. I 
asked him if we could expect an 
album from them, and he said, 
‘Yeah, but it’s gonna be a long 
time.’ ” 

Nuss said that as far as police 
can tell, Manuel went directly 
back to the first-floor hotel room 
he shared with his wife. The two 
had no visitors that police know 
of, he said. 

Mrs. Manuel told police she was 
asleep when her husband appar- 
ently hanged himself. 

Nuss said Manuel's wife awoke 
about noon, went to a restaurant 
next door to get food, then went 
back to the hotel room and into 
the bathroom, where she found 
her husband. 

The Band’s assistant manager, 
Lillie Rothe, said the group had 
planned to play in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas after 
leaving Florida. But those dates 
have been cancelled, she said. 

Rothe could not say if the group 
would continue performing. 

“At this point, it is too soon to 
make any kind of decision,” she 
said. “All of them dre in Hock.” 


Autopsy turns up drugs, alcohol 


Report says member of The Band was drunk, using cocaine 


By Bob Levenson 


OF THE SENTINEL STAFF 


Richard Manuel, keyboardist for the rock group 
The Band, was drunk and had taken cocaine less 
than 24 hours before he hanged himself at a Winter 
Park motel last week, according to reports released 
nga by the Orange County medical examiner's 
office 


Quantities of an opiate and a drug commonly 
found in over-the-counter cold remedies also were 
found in Manuel's body, said Deputy Medical Exam- 
iner Shashi Gore. 

The toxicology testing done by —f 
Smith-Kline Laboratories of 
Tampa did not show the quanti- 
ty of each drug, Gore said. 

Manuel, 42, was found dead by 
his wife, Arlie, in a bathroom at 
the Quality Inn, 901 N. Orlando 
Ave., about noon March 4. 

An autopsy performed last 
week showed that Manuel died 
from hanging himself between 
2:30 a.m. and 3:30 a.m. that day 
— a little more than an hour 
after the group finished performing at the Cheek to 
Cheek lounge. Winter Park police called Manuel’s 
death a suicide. 

Gore said there is no way to tell if any of the 
drugs found in Manuel's body had any effect on his 
state of mind before his death. 

“I want to make it clear that this has nothing to do 
with the cause of death,” Gore said. “He died plain 
and simple from hanging.” 

Lillie Roth, assistant manager of The Band, said 
no one associated with the group would comment. 

"This is all new,” she said. 


“There is nothing to say.” 

Gore said the medical examiner’s office has drug 
screening done on all victims of unnatural deaths. 

Tests showed that Manuel's blood-alcohol level 
when he died was 0.15 of a percent. Under Florida 
law, people with levels of 0.10 of a percent or higher 
are considered legally drunk. 

To reach that level, the 5-foot-10, 144-pound Man- 
uel would have had to drink the equivalent of a six- 
pack of beer or about 6 ounces of liquor, Gore said. 
But he said there is no way to tell what Manuel 
drank. 

Tests showed both cocaine and the metabolic 
breakdown of the drug in Manuel's system, Gore 
said. He could not say how much was there or how it 
was taken. Gore said the drug had to be taken with- 
in 24 hours of Manuel's death, but said he could not 
be more specific. 

Along with the opiate, tests found the presence of 
sympathomimetic amine, a drug found in cold and 
sinus medicines, Gore said. The opiate could have 
come from several illegal drugs or legal medicines, 
he said. 

The autopsy also revealed no clues as to how the 
drugs were taken, Gore said. 

The medical examiner's office has no plans to do 
more thorough testing to determine the amounts of 
each drug present. 


Such tests can take up to eight weeks and are 
“very expensive,” he said. 


“We would only do it if there was some question 
about the cause of death,” he said. “It is not war- 
ranted.” 

Manuel and three of The Band’s four founding 
members recently got back together for a club tour 
after not performing together for almost a decade. 
The group achieved fame in the 1960s and 1970s for 
songs about rural and rustic life. 
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Richard 


Manuel 
mourned 


STRATFORD, Ont. (CP) — A 
childhood friend of Richard Manuel 
recalled Sunday that even when the 
two were barely in their teens, it 
was obvious Manuel had the musi- 
cal talent that led to fame and for- 
tune as a keyboardist with The 
Band. 

“You could feel even back then 
that he was cut from a special 
mold,”’ John Till told about 200 peo- 
ple at the funeral service for Manu- 
el, a Stratford native who commit- 
ted suicide last week in Florida. 

“There's something impermanent 
about life, something permanent 
about music. That man could make 
music. 

“T can stil recall the rehearsals in 
the Manuel living room,”’ Till said of 
his longtime friend, with whom he 
played in a Stratford band called 
The Revols. 

‘‘When he joined The Hawks 
(backup band for Rompin’ Ronnie 
Hawkins), they were the standard 
that all other rock bands in Ontario 
were measured by, and he was only 
18." 

Till said Manuel ‘‘could always 
see the bright side of things and he 
never lost that incredible smile, he 
knew how to smile.” 

He recalled a performance at the 
Stratford Festival Theatre last No- 
vember in which he and Manuel 
played together for the first time 
since Manuel left the Revols. 

“That concert at the festival was 
real magic. It was a big moment for 
me and | know it was for Richard, 
too.” 

Manuel, 42, was found hanged in 
the shower stall of his motel room in 
Winter Park, Fla., where he and 
some other members of The Band 
had been performing. Police say the 
death is considered a suicide. 

The Hawks played with Hawkins 
in the early 1960s. The Band — with 
Manuel, keyboardist Garth Hudson, 
bassist Rick Danko, guitarist Rob- 
bie Robertson and drummer Levon 
Helm — was formed in 1966 and 
worked for two years with folk-rock 
superstar Bob Dylan. 

In 1968, The Band produced their 
first album. The group disbanded in 
1976 after a farewell concert in San 
Franciso that was filmed by Martin 
Scorsese and released as The Last 
Waltz. 

Members of the group other than 
Robertson began performing togeth- 
er again two years later and had 
toured sporadically since then. 

Manuel, who left Stratford in 1961, 
is survived by his wife Arlie and two 
children from an earlier marriage. 
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The Band’s sound 


By DAVID HINCKLEY ey 


Daily News Staff Wraer 

REIL MARCUS called 

him “The Band's great 

sentimentalist, devas- 
tated and bursting with joy by 
turns.” In “The Last Waltz,” he 
was a frightening figure, wear- 
ing the look of a man who 
doesn't remember why he's 
here. And now he isn't. On 
Tuesday morning at a motel in 
Winter Park, Fia., just another 
whistle stop on the latest Band 
tour, keyboard player Richard 
Manuel hanged himself. 

Born in Ontario on April 3, 
1944, Manuel hooked up with 
Robbie Robertson, Rick 
Danko, Garth Hudson and 
Levon Helm in his mid-teens. 
They toured the low end of the 
rock world—bars, lounges— 
until one day in 1965 when 
they were playing Atlantic Ci- 
ty and Bob Dylan called to ask 
if they'd come play with him. 

The Band was Dylan's first 
rock group. They were also his 
collaborators, notably on the 
Basement Tapes and a magnifi- 
cent 1974 tour. Manuel and 
Dylan together wrote the stun- 
ning “Tears of Rage”: “And 
now the heart is filled with 
gold / As if it was a purse / But 
oh what kind of love is this 
That goes from bad to worse?” 

On its own, The Band was 
one of the finest groups ever, 
and Manuel wrote some of the 
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Richard Manuel! 


songs that brought that sta- 
ture: “When You Awake,” 
“Whispering Pines.” Just as 
important, he provided a per- 
fect voice for Band music: less 
technically perfect than pow- 
erfully expressive. He could 
fill Southern bar ragtime with 
dark undercurrents (“We Can 
Talk About It Now”) or 
squeeze out a falsetto where 
every note sounded like a man 
climbing a mountain (“I Shall 
Be Released”). 

Nor were his songs the only 
thing on the edge. By the early 
‘70s drug and alcohol prob- 
lems were reported, and in the 


movie of The Band's 1976 
farewell, “The Last Waltz,” the 
others treat him like a beloved 
fragile child. When he finishes 
a sentence, with some effort, 
the others beam. Robertson 
pats him on the shoulder. 

Though Manuel had by then 
stopped writing songs, he nev- 
er lost his stage power. In fact, 
when all Band members ex- 
cept Robertson started reunit- 
ing in the early ‘80s, there was 
talk this was the best therapy 
Manuel could find, and he re. 
sponded both in performance 
and appearance. 


No note was found with the 
body Tuesday, and the easy 
conclusion would be that 
Richard Manuel was a victim 
of rock ‘n’ roll: A kid with 
little education who knew no 
other life than the road and 
thus couldn't get off even 
when it was destroying him. 


But that misses the point. 
We only need listen to Manu. 
el's “The Great Pretender” or 
“Share Your Love” to under- 
stand that whatever his trou- 
bled soul might have been 
searching for, he was not like. 
ly to come any closer than he 
did with music. And playing 
back what he created with The 
Band, the rest of us are also a 
little closer to whatever we 
search for. There are worse 
things to say about a life. 


by Mike Rudin 
I'll be down to get you ina taxi honey 
Better be ready by half past eight 
Now, honey don't be late 
I want to be there 
When THE BAND starts playing... 
—1917 lyrics by Shelton Brooks 
from The Band’s first 
album — THE BAND 


“All I ever wanted to do was break 
even.” 

—Richard Manuel after the 

Last Waltz concert 


Robbie Robertson, leader of The | 


Band, once commented that ‘the 
road's taken a lot of the great 
ones...it’s an impossible way of life.” 
It is and it has. Richard Manuel has 
passed away. On Wednesday, March 
5, between 2:30 and 3:30 a.m., he 
hanged himself in the bathroom of his 


hotel room after a concert in Winter § 


Park, Florida. 

Manuel’s death marks the end of 
the sound of The Band. The group’s 
three vocalists — Rich Danko, Levon 
Helm, and Richard Manuel — formed 
a harmony unparalleled by any other. 
To the harmony of Helm and Danko, 
Manuel provided a high tone that was 
all his own. It rounded out The Band's 
distinct country-rock sound. The 
sound is no longer alive. Although it is 
possible to replace a pianist, it is im- 


. possible to replace the voice of 


Richard Manuel. 

The group may continue with only 
two vocalists, which may be fine for 
those who have never heard the true, 
complete sound. To The Band's 


* followers, though, something will be 
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Richard Manuel, pianist and vocalist of The 
Band, committed suicide on March 4th in 
Winter Park, Florida. Funeral services for 
Manuel were held March Sth in his 
hometown of Stratford, Ontario, Canada, 


missing — the high voice that inflated 
the group’s lyrics from two to three 
dimensions. Listening to ‘‘I Shall Be 
Released”’ or, especially, Manuel's 
rendition of ‘Georgia On My Mind” 
undoubtedly makes this point clear. 

During a show last spring at Club 
Saba in Washington, D.C., Rick 
Danko introduced Manuel and an- 
nounced that he would perform a solo. 
The lights dimmed. The other players 
left the stage as a spotlight il- 
luminated Manuel hunched over his 
piano. He looked up from the keys, 
head tilted downward, smiled, return- 
ed his attention to his instrument, and 
struck the first chords. 

Rick Danko was sitting beside me. 
As Manuel sang, eyes closed, fingers 
floating over the keys, neck extended 
over the piano to the microphone, 
Danko was radiant. He nudged me 
with his elbow and said, ‘“‘Listen to 
him. Listen to him sing. Beautiful.” 

It was. Manuel’s mellifluent voice 
carried an old country rock ballad 
back to the bar, around the hall, up to 
the ceiling. 

When, at Philadelphia’s Tower 
theater on February 14, members of 


dies with singer Manuel 


The Band began “The Weight," 
everyone rose to their feet. Levon 
Helm, Rick Danko, and Richard 
Manuel, trading off verses and har- 
monizing during the chorus, ex- 
emplified the sound of The Band. 
These three players comprised an en- 
tity that will probably never again be 
reproduced by any other vocalists. 


“As Manuel sang, eyes 
oO 


closed, fingers ating 
over the keys, neck ex- 
tended over the piano to 
the microphone, Danko 
was radiant.”’ 


The three remaining members, 
Levon Helm, Rick Danko, and Garth 
Hudson continue to tour in tribute to 
their friend. They will perform their 
songs with the same instruments, the 
same style, and the same energy. 
They may or may not employ a 
substitute pianist. It doesn’t matter; 
the loss of Richard Manuel is the loss 
of an original, distinct voice esentia! 
to the sound of The Band. 
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We Still Have His Music; Nothing Can Take That Away 


OC Last Respects Department — Less thantwo cracked jokes and talked about The Band's future. music — and was working with people he loved, 
weeks ago, Richard Manuel sounded like a man on “The road needs us, apparently,” he said. “The Band members Rick Danko, Levon Helm and Garth 
top of the world. idea of a reunion never lefi my mind. I used to Hudson. “We've been together so long, we're almost 

lie had reason to be. dream about it. I love it. The Band is back, and we're _ like closer than blood relatives,” he had said. 

Manuel, 42, was pianist and a founding member _here to stay.” Manuel didn't leave a suicide note. He appar- 
of The Band, one of the biggest rock groups of the The Band played two more sold-out gigs last ently didn’t give any clue of his plans. We may never 
1960s and ‘70s. Monday in Winter Park, Fla. The next day, Manuel learn what demons haunted this fine musician, and 

After a nine-year break, the legendary group __was found hanged in his motel room. They're calling _ finally pushed him Lo taking his own life. 
was back on the road, with four of the five original __ it an apparent suicide. Maybe it's no one’s business. Speculation might 
members. They were playing one sold-out house I was stunned by the news. You don't learn a lot make for good gossip, but it won't bring Manuel 
after another. The tour was to include a March8 stop about a person during a short telephone interview. A _ back. 
in Asheville. long-distance chat is no way to discover what makes Asheville wasn't lucky enough to see Manuel in 

During a phone interview from Columbus, Ohio, someone tick. action. But we still have his music, and nothing can 
Manuel's voice bubbled with enthusiasm, as he But Manuel seemed to love his work — playing _ take that away. 








Pianist 
gave Band 
Its soul 


By PETER GODDARD 
Toronto Star 


ORONTO — We were well 

fl into our annual Christmas 

Eve party years ago when 
Richard Manuel phoned. 

Actually, it was “the valet” for 
The Band's piano player, who 
hanged himself in a Florida motel 
room Tuesday, who called first. 
The group may have broken up but 
Manuel maintained some of the 
prestige it had brought them. 

Then Manuel himself came on 
the line. “What kind of party is it?” 
his voice rasped. “Is it a good 
party?” 

It was around midnight but his 
voice sounded much later — a 
voice that sounded like the dark 
before the dawn. He may have 
shown up later that night or not. I 
don't know. It was one of those 
parties. But the phone call gave 
me a chill I couldn’t shake for 
days. He sounded near death. 


‘Living hard’ 


“He was living really hard in 
those days,” Ronnie Hawkins re- 
members. Hawkins was Manuel's 
boss in the 1960s, when the pianist 
was with The Hawks. “But I'd 
heard he was OK now and feeling 
really good. Still, there are going 
to some angels who'll get their 
feathers clipped when he gets to 
heaven.” 

Manuel, who was 42 when he 
died, grew up in Stratford, Ont., 
not far from The Band’s other key- 
board player, Garth Hudson, then 
living in London. They couldn't 
have been further apart musically, 
Hudson, shy and soft, studied clas- 
sical piano and gave the group its 
range. Manuel, sly and tough, 
played honky tonk and gave the 
group its soul. 

And some laughs. Late one night 
years back, The Hawks were head- 
ing into Tulsa for a concert. It was 
Hawkins’s turn to sleep and he 
curled up in one corner of the back 
seat. He had a rule that there was 
to be no smoking in the car but the 
moment he nodded off, everyone 
lit up. 


Didn't look back 


But Manuel, sitting in the front 
seat, didn’t bother to look around 
to butt out his cigarette in the ash- 
tray in the back. He was grinding it 
out when Hawkins woke up with a 
yell. Manuel had been butting the 
cigarette out on the Hawk’s head. 

Manuel had his own band early 
on, The Rockin’ Revols — that’s 
honky tonk for revolution. One of 
his old friends remembers him: 
“He could get really crazy. He was 
a quiet guy a lot of the time, he had 
no problem with the girls. But 
every so often — wow!” 

Manuel was with The Band even 
when there wasn't a band. They 
first played together in 1961, later 
backed up Bob Dylan and became 
one of rock's finest before their 
final formal concert, Nov. 24. 
1977, at San Francisco's Winter- 
land Ballroom. 

But The Last Waltz was the last 
concert for only lead guitarist 
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Remembering Manuel 





Gazette, Arne Giassbourg 


Richard Manuel in concert at the Saratoga Performing Arts Centre last summer. 


Robbie Robertson. The others re- 
formed several years ago and went 
out on the road again. Manuel, as it 
turns out, didn’t play in those years 
away from his old mates. Like 
Rick Danko, the band’s bassist, 
Manuel “retired,” I was told after 
finally running into someone who'd 
seen him. “He doesn’t want to play 
without the others, that’s all.” 
Ironically, we — at least, Toron- 
to-area residents — were going to 
have seen a lot of Manuel in the 
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coming months. Hawkins’s compa- 
ny only yesterday was lining up a 
double bill with The Band this 
summer at the Kingswood Music 
Theatre north of Toronto, and 
there were to have been other ap- 
pearances 

As it was, Manuel made efforts 
in recent years to make contact 
back home. He sang as part of last 
year’s recording of Tears Are Not 
Enough. And he appeared as part 
of last year’s CBC telecast of the 





See 





CASBY Awards (the populist alter- 
native to the Juno Awards — Ca- 
nadian Artists Selected By You). 

When The Band appeared last 
October at The Diamond in down- 
town Toronto, Jim Zeppa, head of 
the club’s promotion, taped the 
concert. Later he told the group's 
leader, Levon Helm. Instead of 
complaining, Helm said: “Son, it’s 
yours.” 

[t is Richard Manvel’s last re- 
corded performance. 
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The Band: Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Manuel, Garth Hudson, Robbie Robertson. 


RICHARD GEORGE MANUEL 
April S, 1943 - March 4, 19986 
Age 42 


Born in Stratford, Ontario 
Dear son of 
Mrs. Gladys (Haviland) Manuel, Strat¢tord 
and the late James Edwin Manuel 


Beloved husband of 
Arlie (Litvak) Manuel 


Also survived by 
£ son: Joshua, 1 daughter: Paula 
and their mother, Jane Manuel 


Three brothers: 
James and his wife Sandra 
Allan and his wife Pat 
Donald and his wite Kathy 
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Internment to be in Avondale Cemetery, ; wait phd REE = eh et 


Stratford Pero. 3 2 FE 
As an expression of sympathy 


Donations may be made to ae te ay i ox VA | PR 
The Ontario Heart and Stroke Foundation : ’ 
Through the Heinbuck Funeral Mome ws : . d th 


Stratford, Ontario 


(519-271-5062) 





RICHSRD GEORGE MANUAL 
1943 - 1986 I SHALL BE RELEASED 


Funeral Service They say ev’rything can be replaced, 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Stratford Yet ev'ry rbeacygesei ce ne not near. 
March 9, 1986 - 2:00 p.m. So I remember ev’ry face 
Of ev’ry man who put me here. 
Minister: Rev. John Torrance I see my Iitght come shining 


Ontario St. Baptist Church From the west unto the east. 


Organist: Mr. Garth Hudaon se aoe ag Boos: Mes —, 
The Band ue - > 


They say ev’ry man needs protection, 
They say ev'ry man must fall. 

Yet I swear I see my reflection 
Some place so high above this wall. 
I see my tight come shining 

From the west unto the east. 

Any day now, any day now. 

I shall be released. 


ORDER OF SERVICE 
Opening Remarks 


Prayer of Invocation 


Scripture Passages: Psaims 23, 970, 121, 1350 
John 14 


Romans @ Standing next to me in this lonely crowd, 


Is a man who swears he’s not to blame. 
Tribute to Richard - Mr. John Tilt All day long I hear him shout so loud, 
Crying out that he was framed. 
Congregationa! Song - “I Shal! Se Released” I see my light come shining 
Any day now, any day now, 
Meditation I shall be released. 


Prayer 


THE COMMITTAL SERVICE 


Scripture Sentences 


Committal Family members and close friends 
are invited to the downstairs hall for 

Prayer refreshments and fellowship following 
the Service. 

Benediction 
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“The Band’ Cancels Shows 
In Asheville, Charlotte 


By TONY KISS 
Staff Writer 

The Band, a rock group that 
Starred in the movie “The Last 
Waltz,” has canceled a Saturday con- 
cert in Asheville following the appar- 
ent suicide of founding member 
Richard Manuel. 

The group, probably best known 
for the song “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down,” has canceled five 
shows — including three in North Ca- 
rolina — but will resume a national 
tour March 13 in St. Louis, a Band 
spokesman said Wednesday. 

The group also canceled shows 
in Charlotte and Greenville, N.C. 

Manuel, 42, the group's pianist, 
was found hanged Tuesday in his 
hotel room in Winter Park, Fla., after 
the group had played two sold-out 
shows Monday night. 

No suicide note was found and 
authorities were trying to determine 
a motive Wednesday, according to 
The Associated Press. 

Manuel's funeral is tenatively 
set for Saturday in Stratford, On- 
tario, a spokesman said. 

“There will be no further discus- 
sion on the part of The Band con- 
cerning this tragic loss. We will all 
deeply miss our friend, entertainer 
and brother,” the group said in a 
Statement released Wednesday. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


About half the tickets for the 
Asheville concert had been sold, ac- 
cording to Music Hall operator 
Connie Bostic. She said refunds for 
the $25 seats will be made during 
regular hours. 

Out-of-town residents who ord- 
ered tickets by mail should send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to 
the Music Hall, 46 Wall St., Asheville 
28801. 

The Music Hall will offer a trib- 
ute to The Band Saturday night, with 
no admission, she said. 

The Band was formed in the 
early 1960s and spent several years 
touring and performing with Bob 
Dylan. By the late '60s, the group was 
firmly established on the music 
scene. — 

In 1976, The Band played a fare- 
well concert and retired from per- 
forming and recording. But last Aug- 
ust original members Manuel, Rick 
Danko, Levon Helm and Garth Hud- 
son reunited and have been touring 
since. 

The group planned to record a 
new album, but the status of that 
project, and future tours, was un- 
known Wednesday. “They will finish 
this tour, but I can't speculate about 
anything beyond that,” a spokesman 
said. “I don't think the members can 
either.” 
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‘Richard touched a lot of peg 
ple with his singing and his= 
emotion, but life goes on. Al& 


we want to do is the right 
thing. It’s the music that 
brought us together, and it’ 
the music that has kept us 
together and will keep us 
together.’ 


RICHARD MANUEL 


The Band plays on 
after Manuel’s death 


By Steve Morse 
Globe Staff 


The rock world was stunned 
recently by the suicide of Richard 
Manuel, pianist for the beloved 
‘60s group The Band. Two weeks 
ago he hanged himself in a Florida 
hotel room. His action caught fel- 
low members of the Band by com- 
plete surprise, according to 
singer/bassist Rick Danko, who 
vowed the group will continue as 
Manuel would have wished. 

“I can't believe in a million 
years that he meant for that to 
happen. There was just no sign,” 
Danko said in an interview that 
broke The Band's silence since the 
tragedy. 

“T'm still a little in shock — a lot 
in shock, actually,” Danko said 


Members of “The Band” at the Channel Friday night. 
GLOBE PHOTO BY PHIL SPRING 


For The Band and its fans, 
Channel concert therapeutic 


TTT LLL 


— The Band's Rick Dan 


THT 


by telephone this week from hie 
home in Woodstock, N.Y. He wa§ 
to about resume a tour that brings 
the Band to Boston's Channel 
club tonight. <= 

“Things had been in a shinitigy 
bright place for us since we toured 
with Crosby, Stills & Nash last 
summer. And Richard really en- 
joyed being on the road. He en- 
joyed playing music, so I have to 
think this was just a god-damned 
silly accident,’ Danko said, “He 
had such a flair for dramatics, 
that I think he was maybe just 
checking a new sophisticated 
knot. That may sound weird, but 
that’s what I believe.” 


THE BAND, Page 41 


Budweiser. 


PRESENTS 


@ THE BAND 
Continued from Page 33 


As for Manuel's general health, 
he noted, ‘He had had a few heart 
attacks, but the good Lord threw 
him back to us many, many 
times, He had also stopped drink- 
ing alcohol, except for nipping a 
bit. I truly loved him, and I'm truly 
going to miss him.” 

The Band took a week and a 

half off immediately after Man- 
uel's death, during which they at- 
tended Manuel's funeral! in his 
hometown of Stratford, Ont. 
There they consoled his two chil- 
dren and made plans to continue 
touring with the aid of a substi- 
tute, Blonde Chapman, who has 
performed with the Beach Boys. 
They have since played four 
shows in the Midwest, starting in 
St. Louis, and all have been sold 
out. 
- “Four shows later, it’s still a 
strange feeling. Richard touched a 
lot of people with his singing and 
his emotion, but life goes on,” 
Danko said. “All we want to do is 
the right thing. It's the music that 
brought us together, and it's the 
music that has kept us together 
and will keep us together.” 

The group has, however, 
dropped from their set such Man- 
uel songs as “You Don't Know 
Me’’ and ‘King Harvest." As 
Danko said sadly, “Those days 
are gone. I know I can't sing 
them.” 

Having become a late-’60s in- 
stitution, and having toured with 
Bob Dylan and played with the 


Allman Brothers and the Grateful 
Dead before 600,000 fans at the 
Watkins Glen Festival in 1973, 
the Band broke up in 1976 after 
filming their last show, under the 
title “Last Waltz.’ But the group — 
with charter members Danko, 
Manuel, Garth Hudson and Levon 
Helm but without guitarist Robbie 
Robertson — reunited three years 
ago and have been on the upswing 
ever since. 

They have not yet released a 
new album, but they recorded six 
new songs before Christmas and 
have been contemplating a live al- 
bum. They also recently acted in a 
feature film, ‘Solitary Man,” 
which will be released this sum- 
mer. Directed by Mike Stouffer, 
who has made several National 
Geographic wildlife specials, it is a 
thriller set in a small Arkansas 
town. Danko plays the father of a 
boy who is kidnapped; Levon 
Helm plays the sheriff; Garth Hud- 
son plays a recluse, and Manuel 
plays one of the men who helps 
find the kidnapper. 

“The film was fun to do, but 
music is our life and is what we'll 
continue to do,” said Danko, who 
also did eight acoustic shows with 
Manuel this winter, as well as 
playing with him on a brief Byrds 
reunion tour that featured several 
of the Band's songs. 

“It's hard to believe he's not 
here, but I have to feel that what 
happened to Richard will be some 
sort of catapult for us,” Danko 
concluded. ‘And I'm sure Richard 
would be glad we're treating it 
that way.” 


‘Band’ At Fox Provides 
Trip Down Memory Lane 


ens 
By David Surkamp 


Highlights of Mason's set included 
“Feelin' All Right” and “World In 
Ch: ” 


The Band followed with a program 


The Band, with special guests Dave 
Mason and Buffalo Springfield Revis- 
ited, played the Fox Theatre Thurs- 
day evening. The program was a trip 
down memory lane for fans of ‘60s 
folk-rock music. 

The evening got off to a shaky start 
with a short set by Buffalo Springfield 
Revisited. The original Buffalo 
Springfield is noted for its place in 
the conception of the folk-rock sound. 

group was a breeding ground for 
megatalents such as Neil Young, 
Steve Stills, Jim Messina and Richie 
Puray to polish their musical skills. 

Unfortunately, Buffalo Springfield 
Revisited features only the origina! 
group’s rhythm section bassist, Bruce 
Paimer, and its drummer, Dewey 
Martin. Although the pair still pro- 
vide a steady bottom for the group, it 
is no easy chore to replace talents of 


that was notable for its energy and 
quality. While the Band also based its 
set around decade-old material, this 
was in no way merely an attempt at 

This was rock music per- 
formed with a vengeance. 

The St. Louis performance was the 
first concert the Band has performed 
since its pianist and founding mem- 
ber, Richard Manuel, was found 

in a hotel room last week. 
Although the remaining members of 
the group had left for Manuel's funer- 
al in Woodstock, N.Y., only hours be- 
fore, they still ma to throw 
their hearts completely into the 
music. 

Drummer Levon Helm is still a 


world. His phrasing is almost conver- 
sational in delivery and his voice 
maintains a sincerity that propelled 
songs such as “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down” with such unrelent- 
ing warmth. 

Besides Helm, only bassist Rick 
Danko and keyboard whiz Garth Hud- 
son remain from the original lineup. 


In the past few tours the Band has 
played a sort of musical chairs in for- 


THE BAND - In concert with Max 
Creek at the Channel on Friday. 


By Steve Morse 
Globe Staff 


Following the suicide of charter 
member Richard Manuel two 
weeks ago, there was fear the 
Band might be 
kidding them- 
selves by going 
back on the 
road so soon. Would they just be 
going through the motions? 
Would they cheapen their reputa- 
tion by playing an embarrassing 
show? Would this only heighten 
the melancholy caused by Man- 
uel’s death? 

The answers weren't hard to 
find. In a night that will live on as 
one of the best in their nearly 20- 
year history of playing in New 
England, they made their music 
serve aS wondrous therapy for 
themselves and their fans. 

By the end of this barn-burn- 
ing, almost two-hour show, the 
musicians had their arms raised 
triumphantly in the air and so did 
the fans. This was the healing 
side of rock 'n' roll — the side you 
don't always hear about on the 
nightly news, but the side which 
ultimately keeps the music alive. 

Leading the way were the re- 
maining charter members Rick 
Danko (bass), Garth Hudson (key- 
boards and sax) and Levon Helm 
(drums). They pulled together and 
turned this into a celebration for 
the future, not a lament for the 
past. They brought a sharply 
honed edge to their old songs such 


MUSIC 
REVIEWS 





as ‘Stage Fright,” “Up on Cripple 
Creek” and “Java Blues,” while 
rocking home in jubilant style on 
dance-party classics like “Hand 
Jive” and “Ain't Got No Home,” a 
Clarence (Frogman) Henry tune 
that received a blasting sax solo 
from the usually tame Hudson. 


Connecticut's Max Creek, a 
trippy, '60s-style group along the 
lines of the Grateful Dead, got the 
evening off to a buoyant start. 
And that’s how it remained, for 
there were no tears shed nor long 
eulogies said (nothing at all, actu- 
ally) about Manuel. 

The music served as the eulo- 
gy, and there was a collective 
sense that Manuel would have ap- 
proved. The Band sounded less 
cosmic than during his tenure, 
but they were more of a funda- 
mental, pile-driving group with 
the new addition of rhythm gui- 
tarist Blondie Chaplin, who last 


played on Billy Swan's Black Tie 
tour, He teamed with lead guitar- 
ist Jim Weider for some accelerat- 
ing exchanges that had the crowd 
screaming as though this were a 
stuffed-to-the-gills stadium, not a 
club. 


New songs were few, but effec- 
tive. The best was “The Battle is 
Over (and the War Goes On),” a 
plaint against money and corrup- 
tion. It helped show that the Band, 
whose teaming of Southern fried 
boogie and elegant blues has al- 
ways made them special, still 
have something to say for modern 
times and aren't just floating by 
on nostalgia. 








son's introduction to “The Weight” 
were highlights in a set filled with 





highlights. 


Chicago Tribune, Tuesday, March 18, 1986 


The Band loses members and spark 


By Lynn Van Matre 
Pop music critic 

The past few weeks can't have 
been easy ones for the Band. Ear- 
lier this month, during the group's 
current tour, singer and keyboard 
ye Richard Manuel—a mem- 

r of the group since the late 
1950s, when they were known as 
the Hawks—was found dead in his 
motel room, an apparent suicide. 
The Band canceled a few shows, 
then added a new member and 
resumed a tour schedule which 
brought them to Park West for two 
concerts on Monday. 

The enthusiastic fans attending 
the first show clearly were rooting 
for the Band, which is obviously 
carrying on the best way it knows 
how under what one would assume 
must be trying circumstances. The 
sad and depressing truth, however, 
is that in its present incarnation, 
the group sounds less and less like 
the breathtakingly original band 
that achieved near-legendary sta- 
tus in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
and more and more like simply a 
good blues-rock outfit. It’s not 
bad—but it's not really the Band, 
either, or at least the Band at its 
best or even second-best. 

The original Band, as pop his- 
tory buffs can tell you, played its 
last concert—immortalized in the 
film ‘“‘The Last Waltz’’—a decade 
ago, then went their separate 
ways, at least for a while. Nearly 
three years ago, however, Band 
members Manuel, singer-guitarist 
Rick Danko, drummer Levon 
Helm and organist-synthesizer 





player Garth Hudson regrouped 
for a reunion tour that was suc- 
cessful despite the absence of Rob- 
bie Robertson, one of the lead 
vocalists and the iter re- 
ible for such classics as “The 
eight" and “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down."" While 
Danko and Helm handled most of 
the lead vocals, Manuel's contribu- 
tions on keyboard and his deep- 
voiced vocals were an important 
part of the overall sound, and he is 
greatly missed. 

Instead of adding a second key- 
board player to fill the gap, the 
Band—already touring with a new 
guitar player—added a second gui- 
tarist, a distinct change from the 
previous two-keyboard lineup and 
one that results in a less rich, 
evocative overall sound. Mean- 
while, the band is concentrating 
more on newer songs, most of 
which are markedly inferior to the 
group's early material. ‘‘The 
Weight” and the sprightly ‘“‘Up on 
Cripple Creek" are still in the 
repertoire, but another Band clas- 
sic, “The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down,"’ was not performed 
during Monday's opening set. 

Curiously, no mention was made 
of Manuel's death during the show, 
which ran a bit over an hour and 
ended with “Willie and the Hand 
Jive,” originally a hit in the late 
1950s. Instead, it was business as 
usual, and businesslike was the 
word for Monday's performance. 
But there was a time when the 
Band could be magic. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 15, 1986 


The Band at S.O.B. 


History comes to town 


BY JACK W. HILL 
Democrat Staff Writer 


It took a while — 17 years — 
but The Band, one of rock ’n’ 
roll’s legendary groups with 
roots in Arkansas’ fertile mu- 
sical soil, finally will play in 
Little Rock this week. 

They will perform two 
shows, at 8:30 and 11 p.m, 
Thursday in the front Oyster 
Bar at the S.0.B., 1321 E. Sec- 
ond St. 

Tickets are $14 in advance, 
on sale at the S.0.B. and Dis- 
count Records in Little Rock 
and Peaches Records and 
Tapes in North Little Rock; 
they'll be $16 at the door. 
There will be no opening act, 
and the room will be cleared 
after the first show. 

Current members are Ar- 
kansan Levon Helm on drums, 
mandolin, harmonica and 
lead vocals; Rick Danko on 
bass, guitar, fiddle and lead 
vocals; Jim Weider on lead 
guitar; and Garth Hudson on 
piano, synthesizers, accordion 
and horns. 

Those four, plus the late 
Richard Manual, were set to 
play at Little Rock’s Robinson 


Band 


® Continued from Page 1F 


mainstay around Fayetteville, 
Playing anytime they chose at 
the Rockwood, a club near the 
airport. 

_ Hawkins spent a lot of his 
time in Canada, occasionally 
recruiting band members, so 
that eventually, Helm was the 
only Arkansan in the group. A 
split developed, and the band, 

_then known Levon and the 
Hawks were out on their own 
when Bob Dylan heard them 


motel room. 


What are The Band's pians, 
now that keyboardist Richard 
Manuel is dead? 

They’re headed for the road 
again on a national tour, after 
having produced, as a fund-raiser 
for his family, a memorial album 
of Manuel’s life and studio work. 
“Tt was a healing experience,” 
said The Band spokesman Joe 
Forno. (Less than three weeks 
after he seemed in great spirits 
here backstage at soldout Tower 
Theater performances with The 
Band in February, Manuel, 42, 
hanged himself in Florida.) Rick 
Danko, Garth Hudson and Levon 
Helm are the three remaining 
members of the original Band, 
which hooked up with Bob Dylan 
in 1965 and broke up in 1976 with 
The Last Waltz documentary. The 
Band reunited, adding guitarist 
Jimmy Weider to replace Robbie 
Robertson, who declined to rejoin 
the members (“The road has 
taken a lot of the great ones,” he . . 
said in The Last Waltz). Before ee meee 
Manuel's death, The Band had wen ewan 
started a new album and had 
completed filming for Man Out- Sal 


bertson, 


united in 1983. 


tured Danko, 
Manual. 


to Fayetteville, 


for the first time. 


Pink.” 


music live. 


Waltz,” 


The rest, as they say, is his- 
tory. The group toured the 
world with Dylan in 1966 and 
subsequently rehearsed with 
hini when he was recovering 
from a motorcycle accident. 
The house they used became 
part of the title of their first 
solo album: “Music From Big 


It wasn’t until after they re- 
corded their highly acclaimed 
second album, “fhe Band,” 
that they performed their 


Their first performance 
was in May 1969 at San Fran- 
ciseo’s Winterland ballroom, 
later the setting of “The Last 
a film made on 
Thanksgiving day 1976, of 
their last performances to- 
gether as a five-man group. 


Center Music Hall on March 
12: with John Prine, but the 
concert was canceled after 
Manual hanged himself the 
week before in a Florida 


Weider, a Woodstock, N.Y., 
resident, replaced Robbie Ro- 
the lead guitarist 
who decided not to rejoin The 
Band when the 


group re- 


The chance to finally bring 
The Band to Little Rock ap- 
parently came in conjunction 
as Helm was in town filming 
“End of the Line,” a feature 
film with another Arkansan, 
Mary Steenburgen, as co-star 
and executive producer. Helm 
was in the state last year mak- 
ing another film, “The Soli- 
tary Man,” which also fea- 
Hudson and 


The Band traces its origins 
when they 
were known as the Hawks be- 
hind Ronnie Hawkins, one of 
the original rockabilly sing- 
ers. In the early 1960s Haw- 
kins and his group were a 


See BAND, Page 5F 


with Danko, 


the recording. 


RS om 


_ Before Manual’s death, 
Hudson was producing a Man- 
ual solo album, which is. re- 


1:00-3:00 


Helm and 
Weider. Members of the Pre- 
tenders also participated in 


Even with the changes in 
personnel, The Band is still 
making music with an impact. 
The Boston Globe, on March 24, 
reported: “In a night that will 
live on as one of the best in 
their nearly 20-year history of 
playing New England, they 
made their music serve as 
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ee — (from left) Garth Hudson, Jim Weider, Levon Helm, Rick 
+) 


wondrous therapy for them- 
selves and their fans.... This 
was the healing side of rock 


and roll, the side which ulti- 


talgia.” — 


STAND BY ME 
9 
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mately keeps the music alive. 


“It helped show that The 
Band, whose teaming of 
Southern fried boogie and el- 
egant blues has; always made 
them special; sfill-have some- 
thing to say for modern times 
and aren't just floating on nos- 


side, a movie that is expected to 
be released in the fall. 


portedly now nearly complete. 


9:00-7:00-9:00 5:15-7:15-9:15 
The record features both un- 
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The Band's performance will be long remembered 


E HAVEN'T DECIDED 
W which musical mem- 

ory we'll bump from 
our “Top 10 of Ali Time” list, 
but one definitely is going to 
have to go. Somewhere in the 
top half of that ever-changing 
collection we'll have to add The 
Band's show September 18 at 
S.0.B. 

A number of factors contrib- 
uted to our musical ecstasy that 
evening. We have always put 
The Band in the same league 
with The Who, the Stones, Bob 
Dylan and Led Zeppelin when it 
comes to musical impact and 
standing. To many that will be 
overstating the case, but that’s 
just the way we've always felt. 
One of the first records we ever 
spun, before we even were buy- 
ing our own, was a copy of “Up 
on Cripple Creek" our older sis- 
ter left behind by mistake when 
she left for college. 

The chance to see such a leg- 
endary outfit in the tight con- 
fines of a Little Rock club with 


only 275 others packed in 
around us, never did we dream 
of such an opportunity. 

Levon Helm, Rick Danko and 
Garth Hudson, three of the orig- 


inal members of The Band, were __ 


joined on stage by guitarist Jim 
Weider, who has been with the 


-group since after its “farewell” 


concert years ago signaled Rob- 
bie Robertson’s departure, and 
Thumbs Carlisle, a veteran 

guitarist with a unique 


‘ country 
- lap style-of picking the strings 


that many fans in attendance 
mistook for slide guitar. 

Richard Manuel, whose death 
Caused the cancellation of The 
Band's concert scheduled here 
in March, was. missed, espe-— 
cially vocally, but Danko and 
Helm did a remarkable job of 
carrying the singing load. We'd 
always loved The Band for its 


well-crafted, thoughtful ns 
but apparently me unggret. 
mated the individ layers’ . 


instrumental . H 
supplied . -lush’ keyboard 


ATills, Danko effortlessly flew up 


and down the frets on his bass, 
and Helm especially impressed 
us with his tasty 

We would have enjoyed a 
song-by-song recreation of The 
Band's “Greatest Hits’ album, 
but the group dabbled with 
some more standard blues/rock 
material between well-known 
Band songs. “Willie and the 
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Garth Hudson (from left); Rick Danko and Levon Heim reunited as The Band at SOB. 


Hand Jive” and “Mystery 
Train” were favor- 
ites among the standards, 
“Hand Jive” best utilizing Car- 


lisle’s well-placed licks. 


. “W.S. Walcott’s Medicin 


was followed by several Band 


classics, -including “‘The 
first-set 
light), “Stage atime 
Makes No Difference” (a vocal 
gem by Danko) and, as an en- 
core, “Up on Cripple Creek.” 


Second set 


The group played 75 minutes 
before coming back out for a 
second 75-minute show, which 
we missed. Tickets, after all, 
were good for one show only, 
and we decided to see the first 
one. Reports from the second 
show folk indicate that we 
made a wise choice. The Band 
reportedly played few of its 
hits, shining on well-known 
standards such as “Ain't Got No 
Home,” but disappointing all 
those fans for whom this was 
the only chance to hear the 
group’s classics. The second 
show did feature 2 rendition of 
“Ophelia,” which we would 
have loved to hear, but was 
void of many other hits. 

Even though the members of 
The Band knew they were play- 
ing for two totally different 
crowds, it seemed they treated 
the evening more like two 
“sets” than two shows. And, we 
had to wonder, where were 
“The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down,” “Rag Mama Rag” 
and “Don't Do It"? 

Still, the over-all impression : 
of Seeing musical legends - in ° 


such an intimate spot is indel- 
ibly engraved into our musical 
conscience and we'll relive some 
of the more memorable mo- 
ments for years to come. 
xxx 

WELL, IT’S OFFICIAL: Bos- 
ton, after eight dormant years, 
is back. “Amanda,” the debut 
single from the band’s third al- 
bum, “Third Stage” (which is 
due to be released this week- 
end) is getting substantial FM 
airplay, although it is one of the 
tiredest, most cliched songs 
we've heard in recent memory. 
It might have taken eight years 
to commit to vinyl, but there’s 
nothing original at all about 
“Amanda™ — no heart, no soul 
— and the lyrics are incredibly 
inane 


An article in Billboard ex- 
presses some of the wonder we 
feel at the response Boston is 
getting from a rock crowd that 
usually adheres to the “What 
have you done for us lately” 
mentality. “You'd think they 
were coming off a No. 1 album 
based on the calls we've been 
getting from stores," a buyer 
for a large record-store chain is 
quoted as saying. 

The Boston phenomenon al- 
ways will remain a mystery to 
us. A couple of the hits from its 
first two albums for years have 
been played by FM radio sta- 
tions just like they were cur- 
rent-day smashes, and the 
group's albums reportedly still 
Sell. 100,000 copies a year. 

Tom Scholz created Boston's 
tausic in his at-home studio and 
it always has had that “over- 
Produced™ sound that comes 
when "music ‘is layered: with 


States 
did Bees 


remixed and remixed until it is 
rendered into a thick, gooey mu- 
sical sludge with no life what- 
soever. 

Scholz reportedly spent 10,- 
000 hours working on “Third 


Stage”; that’s almost five years 


at 40 hours a week. How can 
eight or 10 songs possibly need 
that much work? Still, Scholz 
has taken all that time to tinker 
with every song until it is com- 
pletely brain-dead. Hasn't 
Scholz ever been told that some 
of the best songs ever recorded 
were done in one or two takes, 
accurately capturing the verve 
and vitality that come with live 
performance? There's nothing 
remotely “live” about Boston's 
music. 

We've always thought Boston 
epitomized what was wrong 
with generic “corporate rock,” 
that faceless, sound-the-same 
music that FM radio stations 
loved to program in the dreary 
“70s. Apparently, sadly, this 
slime has oozed into the "80s. If 
Boston waits another eight 
years before releasing its fourth 
album ijt just might infest the 
‘90s. 


x* * * 


ACCORDING TO BILL- 
BOARD, Columbia Records will 
release a five-record set of live 
material by Bruce Springsteen 
before Christmas. The collec- 
tion of 40-plus songs is titled 
“Bruce Springsteen and the E 
Street Band Live 1975-1985." 
Billboard says, and will include 
a 36-page booklet with lyrics 
and photographs. The material 
- the album is said to — 
from Springsteen's Unite 

fetourn 176,18, 8081 
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Legendary.Levon.. . 
has changed little~~ 


-~ et 


» fe 


B —— "os 
By Keliéy Ba a 


he-telephone rang. It was 

closing in on 1 a.m:, a time 

of night when I rarely an- 
swer the phone, much less 
cheerfully. 


But on the line, I knew, was: 


one of my rock’’n’ roll heroes, 
and I snapped from sleep with 
real excitement. This was a mo- 
ment I'd been anticipating for 
years and actively seeking for 
weeks. 

Levon Helm greeted me 
warmly with his trademark, 
down-home cordiality and in- 
stantly I realized that despite 
the hits, despite the movie 
roles, despite the accompanying 
fame, I was talking to a man 
who hadn't become cynical or 
jaded, a man who seemingly had 
changed little over the years. 
Helm’s a hard guy to get a hold 
of, but isolating himself from 
the grind of day-in-day-out con- 
tact with the press and the big- 
business music world perhaps is 
the one way he remains sin- 
cerely warm and friendly, I sup- 
posed. 

Helm exuded excitement as 
we talked, happy he “was going 
to have a good time” with his 
buddies Rick Danko and Garth 
Hudson on stage at the S. 0. B. 
at Little Rock, shows that sold 
out in advance at $14 a ticket. 
“We're really gonna throw 
down,” he said. “We're gonna 
get down in handshake reach, 
right there with all of our 
friends. We're gonna do all 
those songs our friends want to 
hear.- I don't mind singing 
‘Cripple Creek.’ I really like that 
song.” 


Helm said he had spent the 


and [guitarist} Jimmy [Weider] 
in a studio in Fayetteville. Just 
practicing a little bit to get 
ready.” 


After the weeks of tedium 
that go along with making a 
movie, Levon seemed happy to 
get back to his first love, mak- 
ing music. 

“I don't think any of us have 
ever really quit,” Helm said. 
“You know, Kelley, once that 
_music bugs bites you it’s like 
farming and coal mining. You 
just can't get away from it. You 
just got to be part of it. 

“People have been calling me 
up, asking if we were gonna 
play. When they do that I just 
can't resist. I mean, if they'll lis- 
ten, I'll sure play. We're just 
gonna do a little leg, play a few 
day dates around home, then go 
to Tulsa, Kansas City and St. 
Louis before we head tp Califor- 
nia, Seattle and Portland.” 

Helm said he has little trouble 


_ juggling his two careers — act- 


ing and music — because “'I en- 


ig > fppror eg cag 


similarity between them. 


only moyie people spend a lot 
more mdhey.” He laughed bois- 


terously befor.. adding that 
“really, the re are 
pretty close.” : 


- As for “End of the Line,*s 
film. shot here recently, 


‘von said, Be igecoyy Peay ™ 


good one. I really had my cake 


. and got to eat it too. I've always 


wanted ‘to work with Mary 

{Steenburgen] and this way I got 

to be here with my family, too. I 
knew after looking at the script 

that it was soniething good. 

Hey, I'm glad they paid me in- 

stead of me paying them. It was 

fun.” 

Helm said that his move to 
acting wasn't really a conscious 
career change. 

“T really just got lucky. I had 
a good neighbor up in Woods- 
tock [N. Y., where he lives when 
he’s not at his home at Spring- 
dale} who introduced me to 
Toramy Lee Jones. He had the 
part for Mooney [in “Coal Min- 
er’s Daughter,” in which Helm 
played Loretta Lynn's father] 
and I credit him for putting me 
in with the right people. 

“Tommy Lee Jones gave me 


‘some good advice; he taught me 


the difference between the base 
and the set. He helped me de- 
velop set sense, told me who to 
listen to, just wised me up to the 
whole thing.” 

After learning the ropes, and 
getting a taste of things with 
“Coal Miner’s Daughter,” Helm 
said he was ready to go full 


guns. 

“You know, ‘Put me in 
coach.’ ” 

He didn’t go out looking for 
more roles, though. “They just 
kind of came to me. Not that I’m 
anything special or anything. 
They were just five or six little 
parts. You know, I can play a 
working man. My people have 
always been working people.” 

Helm said he especially “en- 
joyed that ‘Right Stuff’ project. 
Getting to meet General [Chack] 
Yeager and everything. Listen- 
ing to smart people talk, I just 
can’t get enough of it. You 
know, that’s how you learn 
things.” 


As I hung up the phone, too 
excited to drift back to sleep 
easily, I had to agree with him. 
But we figured that what Helm 
probably didn’t realize was that 
with all his experiences and the 
good sense he seems to apply to 
looking back at them, he quali- 
fies as one of those “smart peo- 
ple.”’ If more of his rock ‘n’ roll 
brethren would only take their 
example from Levon Helm, they 
certainly could learn a.thing or 
two, too, about how to be both a 
fine rnusician and a fine person. 


THE HOME NEWS 


By BUC NORMAN 
Kregnht Ridder Newspapers 


As one of the boys in The Band, Rick Danko 
has played in giant arenas and tiny honky-tonks, 
behind an obscure rockabilly cult figure and a su- 
perstar folk-rock poet and as part of a group that 
earned Star status on its own merits 

Danko's been playing American rock ‘n’ roll 
for 26 years now, but he's glad to get out and do it 
again 

“When we get together and play now it's for 
music's sake,” Danko said in a telephone inter- 
view from Arkansas, where the group was 
rehearsing. “You know what I mean? I'm looking 
forward to the playing for four straight weeks. I 
get to hang out with Levon, Garth and Jimmy.” 

Danko, Levon Helm, Garth Hudson and Jim 
Weider are better known as The Band, and they're 
on tour again. That's The Band that backed Ron- 
nie Hawkins and Bob Dylan before cutting their 
own hit albums in the late ‘60s and early ‘70s 

The original The Band, which didn’t include 
Weider, broke up on Thanksgiving Day in 1976 
after an elaborate, all-star concert that was cap- 
tured by director Martin Scorcese for the popular 
film “The Last Waltz.” Robbie Robertson is no 
longer with the group, and Richard Manvel com- 
mitted suicide last year, but Danko said the re- 
maining members of The Band are carrying on in 
the group's original style 

We're playing some stuff people will re- 
member,” Danko said, “and some stuff that’s to- 
tally uniamiliar to people but they'll think they 
remember it 

The Band's music is an eclectic collection of 
American musical styles, especially blues, coun- 
try and early rock ‘'n’ roll. With Dylan, and on its 
own with such albums as “Music From Big Pink” 
and “Rock of Ages,” The Band was a major influ- 
ence on folk rock. Danko said the style began with 
Helm listening to rough American music in his 
home state of Arkansas and the rest of the group 
listening to the same programs from their homes 
in Ontario, Canada 

‘When I was a kid,” Danko said, “I listened to 
a lot of stuff like the Five MCs; Conway Twitty; 
Elvis; Jimmy Reed, who's from Clarksdale, Miss; 
Jerry Lee Lewis; Black Oak Arkansas. The names 
go on forever. There's a log of good music out of 
Arkansas. Someone asked me why a long time 
ago, and I think it has to do with the 50,000-watt 
stations that people listen to down here. Where I 
come from in Canada, we could get the same mu- 
sic on the radio that Levon got.” 

Danko also heard music all around him, and 
took care to learn as much of it as possible. 

“In my neighborhood, some people played 
bluegrass,” Danko said. “In another section, they 
played polkas and waltzes, while another section 
played Hank Williams and Ernest Tubb and Kitty 
Wells. I visited all the churches and al) the 
musical neighborhoods. I could see music had a 
healing power, like the church. It kept everybody 
together.” 

By the time Danko was 5, he was performing 
the music he heard, and by the time he was 14 he 
was getting paid for it. While still a teen-ager, 


Three original members of the rock group The Band, from left, Levon Helm, Rick Danko 
and Garth Hudson are going on tour with a new member, Jim Wieder, not shown. 


Danko joined The Hawks, the backing band for a 
hard-rocking Arkansas hillbilly named Ronnie 
Hawkins. Today, Danko remembers Hawkins as a 
friend, teacher and inspiration for rock ‘n’ roll lu- 
nacy 

“Ronnie, he’s a part of my life,” Danko said 
“He'll be a part of it forever. He's put on a few 
pounds, but still puts on a great show. He plays in 
Canada, when he gets out of the house. He can't 
act like that when he’s at home. He's got a Frank 
Lloyd Wright house in Bentonville, Ark.” 

Hawkins’ band already included teen-age Ar 
kansan Helm, and after a few years of turnover 
The Hawks were the same people who would later 
become famous as The Band. The group eventual- 
ly struck out on its own, touring Canada as Levon 
and the Hawks, The Crackers and The Canadian 
Squires. In 1964, at the invitation of blues singer 
John Hammond Jr., the group moved to New 
York City and soon found itself jamming with 
emerging superstar Bob Dylan 

Without Helm, who returned to Arkansas, 
The Band, as they were then known, toured the 
world with Dylan and became famous. The “Mu- 
sic from Big Pink” album, named after the 
group's Woodstock, N.Y., home, won rave reviews 
and sold well. The Band sold out shows across the 
country again in 1973 on a joint tour with Dylan, 
and the former honky-tonkers in The Band almost 
grew used to big arenas 

Danko said a return to smaller clubs will be 
welcome, though 

“It makes me get closer to the crowd when 
that happens,” Danko said. “You need both kinds 
in your diet, though. I think it makes a lot of dif- 
ference. I think it's a shame a lot of kids go into 
the studio, sell 10 million records and they're not 
entertainers, not performers. Then they get 


pushed out there. But I hope they get to play some 


honky-tonks. It might spirituaily help them.” 

After “The Last Waltz,” members of The 
Band began to pursue individual projects. Most of 
them released solo albums that didn't attract at- 
tention, and Helm, Danko and Robertson began 
movie careers. Helm won good reviews for his 
role as Loretta Lynn's father in “Coal Miner's 
Daughter” and recently completed “End of the 
Line” with Mary Steenburgen and Wilford Brim- 
ley. He also helped Danko get a part in “Man on 
the Outside.” 


A lot has happened to rock ‘n' roll since “The 
Last Waltz,” too. The roots-conscious style of The 
Band has enjoyed a comeback, and such The 
Band-influenced groups as Green on Red, The 
Beat Farmers and Lone Justice have begun to 
steal some thunder from their mentors. Danko. 
who admits to having been influenced by scores of 
artists, is glad to be paying back some of the debt 


“I have people telling me what an influence 
we've been,” Danko said. “I hope we have been 
It's like passing on a tradition, passing on a feel- 
ing. It's hard to talk about.” 


Danko also doesn’t mind the attention the 
new groups are getting 

“I like all that stuff. I'm not a jealous kind of 
guy,” Danko said. “I just get jealous when the guy 
who cuts my grass makes eyes at my old lady.’ 

Despite the joys of playing honky-tonks for 
the faithful, Danko admits he's also looking for- 
ward to a return to the big arenas and superstar 
status the band once enjoyed — if that ever hap- 
pens. 

“Whenever we release our next No. | album,” 
Danko said with a laugh. “It works like that, you 
know. Isn't it funny?” 


— Staff Photo by Art Menpol 


Levon Heim: ‘1 don’t think any of ug have ever really quit 


The Band plods through local airing 


By JOSHUA TANZER 
Special writer, The Oregonian 

The last few years have witnessed 
the revivals of a number of bands 
that had not been heard from since 
the 1960s or early ’70s. 


Some, such as Box of Frogs (for- 
mer Yardbirds members) and John 
Fogerty (forner la. 
er of Creedence Review 
Clearwater Revival) 
seem to be driven by a need to make 
an artistic statement. Others — the 
Guess Who and Foghat, for — 
— seem to be merely rehashing their 
old material to cash in on the renew- 
ed interest in psychedelic rock. 


Judging from Friday night’s per- 
formance at Starry Night, The Band 
falls into the second category. The 
concert had a few high points, 
including an engaging version of 
“Up on Cripple Creek,” which built 
up from suspenseful breaks to high- 
intensity choruses. 

But that was the exception. Most 
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songs received a treatment that was 
laid-back to the point of catatonia. 
Old Band tunes such as “Stage 
Fright” and “The Weight” plodded 
along monotonously, filling space 
more than communicating any 
meaningful musical message. 

The show fell flattest when The 
Band tried its laid-back approach 
out on the blues. Since the evolution 
of that music form early in the cen- 
tury in the South, the blues have 
expressed emotions from sorrow to 
anger, happiness to anguish, but 
never mellowness. Anyone who was 
moved by Friday night’s rendition of 
“Caldonia” ought to hear B.B. King 
sing it; anyone moved by “Kansas 
City” should hear James Brown’s 
rendition. For that matter, Lloyd 
Jones and Terry Robb do gutsier 
versions of “Steppin’ Up in Class” 
and “C.C. Rider” every week in local 
clubs than the Band did Friday. The 
blues are about emotion, and a band 
that plays them without conviction 
will always sound insincere. 
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The most obvious reason Friday’s 
show did not work was the absence” 
of original guitarist Robbie Robert-- 
son. The Band’s press release en-- 
gages in a neat bit of revisionism” 
when it fails to mention even once- 
the man who wrote virtually all of 
the group's songs from ‘The: 
Weight” to “The Night They Drove- 
Old Dixie Down,” and who fathered’ - ; 
a guitar style that inspired a genera- . 
tion of melodic Stratocaster players. - 
from Eric Clapton on. Pretending? 
Robertson does not exist is about as- . 
believable as pretending Jimi Hen-- 
drix never played in the Jimi Hen" 
drix Experience. 

Whatever Robertson is doing 
now, it is hard to take The Band. 
seriously with only Garth Hudson, 
Rick Danko and Levon Helm 
remaining of the original five. And’ - 
regardless of the lineup, musio 
needs fresh ideas: A band content to 
go on playing the same songs it was 
playing 15 years ago belongs in the 
history books, not on stage. 
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Scorsese Mixes Blues Into The 
Color Of Money 


by Peter Berk 
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AND NOW HERE'S THE 
NEWS: The lineup isn’t completely 
official yet, but watch for a block- 
buster collection of pop talent to 
grace the sound track of Martin 
Scorsese’s “The Color of Money,” 
which stars Paul Newman and Tom 
Cruise and is due out Oct. 17. 
Robbie Robertson (a frequent 
Scorsese collaborator) will be on 
hand to handle the score and some 
production work, while Robert 
Palmer, Eric Clapton, Mark Knop- 
fler, Willie Dixon and (tentatively) 
Don Henley have all contributed 
songs, along with B. B. King, who 
sings a ballad, “Standing on the 
Edge of Love.” . . . Speaking of 
Clapton, the guitar legend is at 
work completing a new album, 
which will feature a cover of 
bluesman Robert Cray’s “Bad In- 
fluence.” 


Robbie Robertson, Martin Scorsese, Gil Evans, Willie Dixon 
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. WHO OWNS THIS PLACE?** 45s 


Performed by Don Henley 
Produced by Don Henley, Danny Kortchmar 
and Greg Ladanyi 


IPS IN THE WAY YOU USE IT 3.00 


Performed by Eric Clapton 
Produced by Tom Dowd 


_ LET YOURSELF IN FOR IT 521 


Performed by Robert Palmer 
Produced by Robert Palmer 


DON'T TELL ME NOTHIN’ «1: 


Performed by Willie Dixon 
Produced by Robbie Robertson 


. TWO BROTHERS AND A STRANGER® 2.10 


Performed by Mark Knopfler 
Produced by Mark Knopfler 


. STANDING ON THE EDGE OF LOVE 3:0 


Performed by B.B. King 
Produced by Ira Newborn 
with Jerry Williams 


. MODERN BLUES 2.5 


Produced by Robbie Robertson 
and Gil Evans 


. WEREWOLVES OF LONDON® 32: 


Performed by Warren Zevon 
Produced by Jackson Browne 
and Waddy Wachtel 
Produced under license from 
Elektra/Asylum Records 


. MY BABY’S IN LOVE WITH ANOTHER GUY 22s 


Performed by Robert Palmer 
Produced by Robert Palmer 


THE MAIN TITLE 2.5 


Produced by Robbie Robertson 
and Gil Evans 


1986 Touchstone Films © 1986 MCA Records, Inc 


1978 Eiektra/Asylum Records (U.S.A.)AP 1978 Phonogram Records (Outs e the U Sh) 


P) 1986 Geffen Records 


The News Tribune, Tacoma, 
Sun., Nov. 30, 1986 


Don Henley, Mark Knopfler, 
other artists 

‘The Color of Money’ 

MCA Records 


Most sound-track albums, even 
the much-heralded ones such as 
the recent Playing For Keeps, are 
less than the sum of their parts. 
Most are a hit single or two pad- 
ded out with filler, all of it thrown 
together with more of an eye to 
promotion than art. The sound 
track to The Color of Money is 
something different. Although an 
effort has been made to use the 
biggest names possible — Don 
Henley, Robert Palmer and Mark 
Knopfler are sure-fire chart 
names — the producer here ts the 
Band’s Robbie Robertson, and he 
has a feel for music more than 
commerce. 

In addition to his ¢ own marvel- 
ous incidental music, co-written 
with jazz arranger Gil Evans, 
Robertson also throws in a stun- 
ning blues by B.B. King and a 
track from Willie Dixon. The 
track by Henley — “Who Owns 
this Place’ — continues on the 
high ground he captured with his 
last album, the Palmer tracks are 
good and Eric Clapton's “It's in 
the Way You Use It” is just fine 
An excellent value. 


— David Barton 
McClatchy News Service 


LOS ANGELES — The film: Touchstone 
Pictures’ The Color Of Money, a much-an- 
ticipated sequel to the Paul Newman-Jackie 
Gleason classic from 1961 in which New- 
man reprises his Oscar-nominated role as 
billiards master ‘Fast’ Eddie Felson. The pic- 
ture, directed by Martin Scorsese, also stars 
Tom Cruise as Felson’s pool playing 
protege. 

The soundtrack: an MCA release just 
now being shipped which features cuts by 
Don Henley; Eric Clapton; Robert Palmer; 
Willie Dixon; Mark Knoffler; Warren Zevon: 
and B.B. King, as well as pieces from the 
film's score; composed by Robbie Robert- 
son and arranged by Gil Evans. The likely 
first single (and video from The Color Of 
Money will be Clapton’s “‘It’s In The Way 
You Use It.”’ 

Well, although this seems yet another 
prominent motion picture joined at the hip 
to yet another pop-laden soundtrack, 
there’s actually far more at work, and at 
stake, here. In reality, The Color Of Money 
marks a serious, and long overdue effort to 
shed more light on a unique style of music 
which is too often relegated to the shadows; 
namely, the blues. After all, Scorsese obvi- 
ously reasoned, what other genre of music 
could so perfectly reflect the moody, smoke- 
filled pool halls in which so much of the 
picture's action takes place? 

In a three-way conversation last week, 
Chris Montan, Touchstone’s director of cre- 
ative affairs, music; and Robin Garb, the 
studio’s vice president of music, motion pic- 
tures and television, discussed The Color Of 
Money sountrack with Cash Box. “The 
great part of this project,’’ Montan first com- 
mented, “was that Martin Scorsese really 
knows music. He has a tremendous feel for 
it and very much envisioned a somewhat 
bluesy score from the jump. In fact, he basi- 
cally hand-picked the artists involved and, 
because of his stature as a director, was able 
to attract a level of talent you rarely get on 
one album.” 

Concurring, Garb added, “These artists 
not only recognized they were getting the 
opportunity to work with Scorsese on a se- 
quel to a classic, but also, | think, realized 
we weren't simply trying to grab on to their 
success and talent in order to just get a hit 
record.”’ According to Montan, the director 


Paul Neuman and Tom Cruise are pictured ina 
scene from The Color Of Money 


“approached the artists as being the best in 
their field, and in essense said to them, ‘I 
want you to make my movie better, based 
on your skill, not on your fame.”’ 

In most cases, when ‘poptracks’ are being 
assembled, the musicians who are brought 
in are simply asked to contribute songs 
which are later cut in to the body of the film. 
For The Color Of Money, however, the tact 
was quite different. Each of the songs was 
not only recorded specifically for the film, 
but the artists were, for the most part, ‘as- 
signed’ individual scenes to tackle musical- 
ly. In this way, each of the songs (although 
Knoffler opted to compose purely orches- 
tral material for his scene) ties in stylistically 
and structurally with what is happening on 
the screen. 

Describing the music in The Color Of 
Money, Montan said, ‘“‘The mood of the 
film, as we've mentioned, called for a 
bluesy, urban sound. And what | like most 
about the final soundtrack is that the songs 
blend in so well with the score. It’s very 
coherent in that sense. Eric’s song is one of 
the most outgoing things he’s written in 
years and he’s very excited about it. Robert 
Palmer wrote a fabulous seven minute piece 
(one of two songs he recorded for the mov- 
ie) which is very different from what you 
might expect, since it’s not as uptempo as 


(continued on page 10) 


The Color of Money (continued from page 7) 





Akid whois. 


most of his recordings. ‘The Old Bluesman’ 
is an original Willie Dixon song which he co- 
wrote with Robbie Robertson and recorded 
with a five piece band for the film. You 
don’t hear records like this being made any- 
more .. . it’s really special. Also, ‘Standing 
On The Edge Of Love’ may end up being 
another hit for B.B. King, and you can ’t 
have a blues-oriented score without some- 
thing from him on it.”’ 

In addition, Montan and Garb mentioned, 
Palmer performed a twenty-five year old 
tune called “‘My Baby's In Love With Anoth 
er Man,” which he recorded with just stand- 
up bass, acoustic drums, guitar and voice. 
“When we tracked down the songwriters 
(Larry Lucie and Hermsan Brightman), they 
couldn't believe it,’’ Montan recalled. “Mrs. 
Lucie answered the phone, and when we 


The Hustler isn't what he used to be. 
But he has the next best thing. e. 


told her we were interested in using | 


song, she yelled out, ‘miracles do FJ 
pen!’ ’’ Rounding out the soundtrack is 


von’s ‘Werewolf Of London,” which wil ® 


released as a single by Elektra/Asy. 
when the label releases a “Best Of Zev: 
LP in the near future. 


7 


Summing up The Color Of Money sou! 


track, Garb said, “I think the music, 
atively speaking, serves as an idl 
counterpart to the picture. These art 
knew we weren't just interested in tl] 
commerciality. The Color Of Money, inf & 
would be sensational anmd popular e# 
without a soundtrack supporting it. | tt 
we've perhaps made a step forward thoul 
toward making soundtracks which are} 
the film, and we couldn’tr be more plez3 
with the way it turned out.” 


October 25, 1986 
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IT’S IN THE WAY THAT YOU USE IT 


From the 

Eric Clapton 
album AUGUST 
on Warner 
Bros. Records 
(92 54761) 


® 
MMYUNICATIONS company © 
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(Eric Clapton/Robbie Robertson) 
Featured in Touchstone Pictures 
THE COLOR OF MONEY 
@® 1986 Warner Bros. Records Inc. 
for the U.S. 
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AUGUST 


RPM - March 8, 1986 


THE CALL - Rock 
Reconciled 

Elektra 96-04401-P 

First single Everywhere | Go should certainly 
raise some eyebrows with Jim Kerr (Simple 
Minds) and Peter Gabriel providing backing voc- 
als. This album, taken collectively, is a really 
impressive piece of work. Another quest artist 
appearing is Robbie Robertson (The Band) who 
plays on the Morning. Reconciled, their third 
LP, was produced by Michael Been and The Call 
bandmembers. 


Ep wi 
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LOS ANGELES 


Rossie ROBERTSON HAS been 
working with producer Daniel 
Lanois in studio A at The Village 
Recorder. The pair are tracking the 
ex-Band leader's debut album for 
Geffen, with engineer Jim Scott 
and assistant Jeff Demorris. 
BILLBOARD AUGUST 23, 1986 


ERIC CLAPTON 
it's In The Way That You Use It (3:33) 


PRODUCERS: Tom Dowd, Eric Clapton 
WRITERS: Eric Clapton, Robbie Robertson 


PUBLISHER: E.G., BM! 
Warner Bros./Duck 7-28514 


Neatly executed rocker strongly 
recalls his mid-'70s, Miami-based 
work, with ’80s production patina. 


BILLBOARD NOVEMBER 22, 
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SIDE ONE 


IT'S. IN THE WAY THAT YOU USE IT 


FEATURED IN TOUCHSTONE PICTURES’ THE COLOR OF MONEY 


PRODUCED BY TOM DOWD & 


ERIC CLAPTON (GUITAR & VOCALS), GARY BROOKER 


RICHARD COTTLE (SYNTHESIZER), LAURENCE COTTLE (BASS), HENRY SPINNETTI 
ENGINEERS — JOHN JACOBS AND STEVE CHASE 


(DRUMS) 


RUN 


*HORNS ARRANGED BY LEON PENDARVIS 


TEARING US APART 


WITH TINA TURNER VOCALS 


BAD INFLUENCE 


*HORNS ARRANGED BY LEON PENDARVIS 


WALK AWAY 


WITH RICHARD FELDMAN ADDITIONAL KEYBOARDS 


1986 


CLAPTON 


IT’S IN THE WAY 
THAT YOU USE IT 


es THE NEW SINGLE 


7" — IT'S IN THE WAY THAT YOU USE IT (EDIT)’ 
\ + BAD INFLUENCE’ 
> 


4-TRACK 12" INCLUDES EXTRA TRACKS 
{ SEU URE RU 


“FROM THE ALBUM ‘AUGUST 
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SIDE TWO 


TAKE A CHANCE 


WITH MAGIC MORENO, KATIE KISSOON 
& TESSA NILES ON BACKING VOCALS. 
*HORNS ARRANGED BY LEON PENDARVIS 


HOLD ON 


WITH TINA TURNER ON BACKING VOCALS 


MISS YOU 


“HORNS ARRANGED BY LEON PENDARVIS 


HOLY MOTHER 


(DEDICATED TO RICHARD MANUEL) 
WITH KATIE KISSOON. & TESSA NILES ON BACKING VOCALS 


BEHIND THE MASK 


WITH KATIE KISSOON & TESSA NILES BACKING VOCALS 


ERIC CLAPTON 


(KEYBOARDS & VOCALS) 


HUNG UP ON YOUR LOVE 


*HORNS ARRANGED BY LEON PENDARVIS 





The sound of music 


I'm trying to locate Robbie Robertson 


who played with a group called “The Band.” 
He’s been out of the limelight for years and 
impossible to track down. 


T.W. 
Cocoa 


Canadian musician Robbie Robertson just 
returned from recording in England with 
Peter Gabriel and the band U2, according to 
manager Nick Wechsler. Robertson now goes 
back into the studio to complete his new album 
for a February release, he said. Another 
Robertson project is the soundtrack for the 
Walt Disney movie, “The Color of Money.” To 
contact Robertson write to Wechsler, 2456 
Astral Drive, Los Angeles, Calif., 90046 





| EDITED BY JANIS JOHNSON 


Has Robbie Robertson, the former leader and songwriter of The 
Band, completely disappeared from show business? 

Not exactly. Since The Band broke up with The Last Waltz in 
1976, Robertson has lived in Los Angeles while trying acting (in the 
movie Carny) and contributing to film scores (including The King of 
Comedy and The Color of Money, in which Paul Newman reprises his 
Hustler role). But the much- adored Robertson also seems ready for 
a comeback as a guitar star. He is “in the studio recording 
according to a spokesman for Geffen Records, and an sien may be 
released later this year. 





Stars Sign On For Filmed Tribute To Chuck Berry 





BY JIM McCULLAUGH 


LOS ANGELES Feature film di- 
rector Taylor Hackford has agreed 
to shoot “Chuck Berry: Hail! Hail! 
Rock’n’Roll!,”’ a tribute concert that 
was originally planned as a music 
video and has now escalated into a 
major Universal Studios theatrical 
project for release next year. 

MCA Home Entertainment will 
fund the project, which will be pro- 
duced in association with Connecti- 
cut-based Delilah Films. Delilah 
president Stephanie Bennett will 
produce. Rolling Stone Keith Rich- 
ards will act as musical director and 
put the backup band together, and 
former Band member Robbie Rob- 
ertson will be creative consultant. 

MCA will have pay cable and 
home video rights, and MCA Rec- 
ords will issue the soundtrack. 

Bennett produced ‘The Compleat 
Beatles,” “The Everly Brothers Re- 
union Concert,” “Girl Groups: The 
Story Of A Sound,” and ‘‘Blue 
Suede Shoes: A Rockabilly Session 


With Carl Perkins And Friends.” 
She has just wrapped an MCA 
Home Video original called “Wom- 
en In Rock” and, after the Berry 
film is finished, will develop a fea- 
ture film on the life of Janis Joplin. 

Bennett says the project was first 


‘I'd like to 
have five 
superstar 
guitarists’ 


discussed as a home video and pay 
cable special but that the interest 
shown in it by major rock figures 
and the involvement of Hackford 
made it feature film material. 

The role model for the movie, 
says Bennett, is Martin Scorsese’s 
“The Last Waltz,” the Band’s star- 
studded farewell concert. It won’t 
be strictly a concert film, though, 
says Bennett. 


“Taylor Hackford believes Chuck 
Berry has never been properly 
shown on film doing anything other 
than his music,” she says. 

“Everyone involved,” adds Ben- 
nett, “will be networking with art- 
ists who might appear.”’ Like Hack- 
ford, she is hopeful that the concert 
will include the participation of ma- 
jor musical figures. ‘‘But the idea is 
not to solicit rock figures for name 
value. All the artists, such as Keith 
Richards, were strongly influenced 
by Chuck Berry. Fortunately, the 
lack of a Stones tour freed Richards 
to get involved.” 

Hackford says, ‘‘This will be a 
complex film, a lot more than a con- 
cert film. Chuck Berry has the attri- 
butes of an actor. He’s moody. He 
has phenomenal presence. I want to 
get that on film.” 

Hackford says the concert itself, 
with Berry as the principal perform- 
er, will be shot “in a very stylized, 
brightly lit fashion.’’ He hopes to 
film on a concert stage in the Mid- 
west as well as at Berry’s Missouri 


farm. 

“I'd like to have five superstar 
guitarists and five major vocalists,” 
says Hackford. “I envision scenes 
of Chuck rehearsing with them at 
his farm and then cutting away to 
the concert. There will be vocal du- 
ets. One other element I’m planning 
is visual dramatizations of Chuck’s 
songs interwoven into the film. I'd 
like to do it in a nondocumentary 
style and break the cinéma vérité 
mold.” 

Bennett says the concert will be 
shot sometime in the fall, possibly in 
September or October. Details on a 
venue are still being negotiated. She 
guesses the film will be released to 
theaters about April 1987. 
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KING OF BEERS 


in association with FOX CONCERTS presents 
AG, led, FILMS PRODUCTION 


HAIL! 227% HAIL 
ROCK ’N’ ROLL 


A CELEBRATION OF 


CHUCK BERRY 


AM Tl a MAA 


A ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME CONCERT EVENT 
TO BE FILMED FOR A MAJOR MOTION PICTURE 
starring CHUCK BERRY and his very special guests 
(as confirmed at press time) 
ERIC CLAPTON « ETTA JAMES JULIAN LENNON 


KEITH RICHARDS « ROBBIE ROBERTSON « LINDA RONSTADT 
Plus additional surprise special guests! 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 FOX THEATRE 


DOORS OPEN 5:45 PM—EVERYONE MUST BE SEATED BY 6:45 PM 
ALL SEATS RESERVED $20.00 
TICKETS GO ON SALE THIS MORNING (SUNDAY) AT 10:00 AM ONLY AT THE 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH SUNDAY | JUNE 25, 2006 


‘Hail! Hail! Rock ’n’ Roll’ 
DVD release 


Two-disc special edition 

¢ Movie presented in new widescreen high defini- 
tion and new audio 

* New introduction by director Taylor Hackford 

¢ Two theatrical trailers 

¢54 minutes of Chuck Berry’s previously unseen 
rehearsals of “Guitar Jam” with Keith Richards 
and Eric Clapton; “Mean Old World” with Clapton, 
Johnnie Johnson and Chuck Leavell; “Understand 
Each Other” with Clapton; “Hoochie Coochie Gal” 
with Etta James; “Standards Medley” with John- 
nie Johnson 

* One-hour documentary “The Reluctant Movie 
Star,” a behind-the-scenes look at the making of 
the film. 


Four-disc Ultimate 

Collector’s Edition 

« All the bonuses from the 

two-disc edition 

« “Witness to History” fea- 

turing Little Richard, Bo 

Diddley and Berry riffing 

on rock’s golden era; “Wit- 

ness to History 2,” a three 

hour-plus look at the birth of rock ’n’ roll, featur- 
ing Hackford’s interviews with Jerry Lee Lewis, 
Diddley, Everly Brothers, Roy Orbison and others. 
e “The Burnt Scrapbook” with Berry and Robbie 
Robertson going through the contents of Berry's 
personal memorabilia collection. 

«“Chuckisms,” a collection of classic Berry com- 
ments. 


Two-disc Starbucks version 
¢ DVD of the movie with 40 minutes of bonuses 
© CD of 14 of Berry’s greatest hits 


WITNESSES TO HISTORY #1 
Little Richard, Bo Diddley 
and Chuck Berry 


THE BURNT SCRAPBOOK 
Robbie Robertson and 
Chuck Berry's Scrapbook 


CHUCKISMS 








Ce) FOX THEATRE BOx OFFICE OR CHARGE By PHONE AFTER 1:0 AM. ge 
— CALL 534-1111 
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Robbie didn’t perform at the show. 
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Robbie Robertson Remember Chuck Berry, 
the Poet 


As the former Band member recalls the making of ‘Hail! Hail! Rock ‘n’ Roll,’ 
he demonstrates just how much the “Roll Over Beethoven” singer meant to him 


By KORY GROW 


In the mid Eighties, filmmaker Taylor Hackford asked Robbie Robertson if he would 
appear in a documentary about one of his musical heroes, Chuck Berry. Robertson 
quickly said yes and agreed to serve as musical director for the concert portion of what 
became the 1987 picture, Hail! Hail! Rock ‘n’ Roll. Although Robertson decided he wasn’t 
a good fit for that role — Chuck Berry was hard to handle, so he passed the reins over to 
Keith Richards — he still looks back fondly on the time he spent with Berry. 


Robertson recently stopped by Rolling Stone, where he sat for an interview for an 


upcoming installment of our “The First Time” series. While he was in the office, he also 


recounted some of his experiences during the filming of Hail! Hail! Rock ‘n’ Roll, which 
was reissued this week as a collector’s edition Blu-ray. 


One of the special features on the release is footage of Berry poring over a scrapbook he 
kept from his life with Robertson. But in the interview above, Robertson revealed there 
was a lot more to the story, including versions of stories Berry had told the Band guitarist 
off camera. Robertson also recalled in the Rolling Stone interview how special it was for 
him to play guitar while Berry read poetry, because he realized that that was part of 
Berry’s process. 


“My admiration for the father of rock & roll just went way up,” Robertson said of learning 
about the inspiration Berry took from Beat poetry. “Then he’s reciting this poem, and I’m 
accompanying him on the guitar, and the poem just goes on and on and on, and I hoped 
it would never end.” 
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By Edvins Beitiks 


OF THE EXAMINER STAFF 


WERE saying it was the best night of 

music in San Francisco, ever, even before The 

Band spilled back on stage with Bob Dylan and 

Eric Clapton and Neil Diamond and Joni 
Mitchell and Dr. John and Paul Butterfield and Van 


The crowd at Winterland was weaving in and out of 
the light, hands in the air, hollering and hollering 


together. “The other two might change, but the Last 


Waltz would always be there.” 

it had a lot to do with how good The Band was, said 
Graham, and with the seven-course Thanksgiving din- 
ner served up beforehand, and with the stars who 
showed up just for kicks, But it also had a lot to do with 
Winterland. 

“T've spoken to musicians who absolutely loved that 
building,” he said. “From The Who to Cream to Hen- 
drix. Through the years they all loved that feeling 
when it was cooking and it was | o'clock in the morn- 
ing and everybody in the place seemed to say, ‘Time 
out, workd.’” 

At the Last Waltz it was a straight line of music 
from the time they cleared the tables to the last encore 
— “Don't Do It.” Through the whole hot night the 
longest speech came from Neil Young, who leaned 
forward and said into the mike, “! just want to say 
before I start, it's one of the pleasures of my life to be 
on the stage with these people.” 

it was “Up on Cripple Creek" first and then Richard 
Manuel doing “Shape I'm In” and Van Morrison's 
“Caravan” and Levon Helm and Paul Butterfield slam- 





Another era, another waltz, another Band 


ming into “Mystery Train” and Muddy Waters coming 
on to make his hands into fists and shout, “Ma-yan! I'm 
a hootchie-kootchie man!" 

But Muddy Waters is gone now. Richard Manuel is 
gone. And so is Winterland. 

xk 

In the Martin Scorsese film of the Last Waltz, Rich- 
ard Manuel sits at the keyboard as the credits roll, 
tilting his head to one side and then breaking into a 
smile. 

He smiles again when the cameras squeeze into an 
ugly room to talk to him about the early days, from 
Canada to Dylan to The Band's first concert on its own 

at Winterland in 1960. Leaning back, he tosses out a 
line about life, saying, “] just want to break even.” 

After Winterland, after The Band broke up and 
scattered, Manuel worked the hardest at trying to get 
the music back on stage. Organist and sax-player Garth 
Hudson said the comeback was “basically Richard's 
idea. He kept trying to get us together, and I finally 
said, ‘It sounds good,’ ” 

The Band toured, off and on, for the next five years 
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— without lead guitarist Robbie Robertson 
The Last Waltz was it for him — the end of 16 
on the road with The Band. The road has taken its 
Robertson said: “Hank Williams, Buddy Holly, Otis 
Redding, Janis Joplin, Hendrix .. re 
In March of this year, Manuel was added to that tist? 
At the age of 42 he hanged himself from a 
curtain rod in a Florida motel after a one-night 
He had a blood alcohol reading of 0.15 percent. 
“The thing is, he'd stopped drinking eyo 


.ago,” said Rick Danko. ' ‘It's a hard one to explain, but it 


was obviously in the cards.” 

Danko suggested that Manuel couldn't stay awaj} 
from the road — the craziness of one-night stands —. 
but had a hard time dealing with it. 4 

“Success is a very funny thing,” said Danko. “It does 
different things to different people. | don't know.” 

Manuel outlived Muddy Waters by only two yeard 

Waters died of a heart attack in his house outside, 
Chicago. And Winterland, formerly known as Dream- 
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— See BAND, F-9. 
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The Band, Taj Mahal 
kept crowds happy 


By KEVIN O'HARE 

Did I step into a time warp or 
was I really at the Paramount 
Theater Saturday night? 

I mean, there’s no way this was 
1987. More like 1970 if you ask 
me. Tie-dyed T-shirts, denims, 
pony tails and that funny aroma in 
the air. But if there’s a moral to 
this story at all, it’s the same old 
adage - you can never go back, no 
matter how hard yon try. 


But don’t try telling that to the” 


“seHout crowd of 2,471 who packed 
the theater to hear The Band, Hot 
Tuna and Springfield's own Taj 
Mahal. It was like a scene out of 
the ’70s, complete with dancing in 
the aisles. The Band may have 
been shaky and Hot Tuna may 
have been downright awful, buat 
the audience ate up every second 
of the nearly four-hour concert. 
ooo 


It's painful to have to see The 
Band in their present condition. 
Originally known as the Hawks, 
the group burst out of Canada in 
the mid-'60s and first found fame 
backing Bob Dylan. Later, after 
changing their name, _ they 
recorded some of the most endur- 
ing music of the modern era, with 
LPs like “Music From Big Pink,” 
and songs such as “Chest Fever,” 
“Don’t Do It,’ and “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down.” 

In 1976, they decided to bow out 
gracefully, and played what was 
then billed as their final show - the 
fabled “Last Waltz,” at San Fran- 
sisco’s Winterland Theater. The 
star-studded event was filmed by 
Martin Scorsese and remains one 
of the finest concert films ever. It 
was a classy farewell, capturing 2 
classy band at its peak. 

- Why couldn’t they have left well 
enough alone? 

In 1983 The Band decided to 
reunite, but without resident 
genius and guitarist Robbie 
Robertson, arguably their most 
vital member. Robertson had the 
good sense to know when to bid 
adieu. 

The group pressed on. No hit 
records, just life on the road - and 
tragically, death on the road. Last 
year keyboardist Richard Manuel 
committed suicide after a show. 
The group, now with only three 
original members. Levon Helm. 


Rick Danko and Garth Hudson, 
presses on. 

The Band’s nine-song set Satur- 
day (plus a three-song encore with 
Mahal and Hot Tuna) was com- 
prised of some of the wonderful 
material from their golden era, 
including “The Weight,” “Stage 
Fright,” “Evangeline,” and “It 
Makes No Difference.” The prob- 
lem was that, for the most part, 
the versions paled in comparison 
with the originals. 

Not only were harmonies and 
extra keyboard parts missing, but 
the group was something The 
Band never was in its heyday - 
sloppy. Poor Fred Carter, Jr., the 
original guitarist for the Hawks, is 
filling in with The Band on this 
tour, and didn’t seem to have any 
idea what was going on. That was 
most apparent during “The 
Weight,” when Danko was shout- 
ing out the lyrics to an obviously- 
embarrased Carter before each 
verse. 

Still’ there’ll always be some- 
thing magical about hearing Helm 
singing “Up on Cripple Creek,” 
which was one of the standouts of 
the show. Hudson, looking a lot 
like Father Time these days, 
played some wonderful keyboards 
and a great soprano sax solo on “It 
Makes No Difference.” 

However, the mast inspired per- 
formance of the evening was 
turned in by Mahal, whose -one- 
hour opening set included some of 
his best-known work such as “Sta- 
tesboro Blues,” “Stagger Lee,” and 
“Fishin’ Blues,” - complete with 
references to his own days fishing 
at Quabbin Resevoir. 

The deadheads award for the 
evening would have to go out to 
Hot Tuna, who lumbered through 
one of the most boring, self-indul- 
gent 12-song outings this soul has 
ever witnessed. I never thought 
Robert Johnson’s “Walkin’ Blues,” 
would want to make me reach for 
No-Doze until I heard Hot Tuna’s 
rendition. 

The group wasn’t all that rele- 
vant during the early ‘70s and is 
even less so now. 
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Our tasty seafood is right for the season, end our 
prices are nght for you Come to TJ's Big Boy Famnly 
Restaurants and feast on cornplete dinners I,Ke these: 


Fish Fry Dinner ........0-s200 $5.19 


Tender, golden fred fish, tartar sauce. lemon roll potato and 
cole slaw or dinner salad 


Large, golden fned shamp, cocktail sauce. roll, potato, and cole 
slaw or dinner salad 


Fried Clam Dinners. csiss+sss $4.99 


Plump, sweet deep fried clams, tarter seuce, lemon, roll potato 
and cole slaw or dinner salad 


Seafood Dinner 
Mouthwatenag shnmp, tasty clams, tender fish tartar sauce 
cocktail sauce, lemon, roll, potato, and ccle slaw or dinner salad. 
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The Band members are, from left, Garth Hudson, Jim Weider, 
Levon Helm and Sick Danko, 
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Small Crowd Digs 
Big Rock Talents 


By RUSSELL TARBY 

Less than half the seats in the 
Landmark Theater were filled for 
Thursday night’s triple bill of 
Roger McGuinn, Hot Tuna and 
The Band. But the 1,402 concert- 
goers who showed up made it 
clear they were there to enjoy 
themselves 

They yelled along with ex-Byrd 
McGuinn as he Jed them through 
us encore, “So You Want to Be a 
Rock 'n’ Roll Star ’”’ They 
screamed “Turn it up!” as Hot 
Tuna, now an acoustic trio, turned 
in a laid-back set. They boogied 
uncontrollably as The Band took 
therm “Up on Cripple Creek.” 

Sparse numbers aside, the 
crowd showered the musicians 
with positive fallout. And the 
pickers responded radiantly. 

Armed only with bis 12-string 
guitar, McGuinn opened the show. 
His patter, which neatly tied each 
song together in a folksy narra- 
tive, nearly backfired because the 
audience was so restless, border- 
ing on rowdy. But MeGuinn stuck 
to his guns, and the old hits scored 
a buil’s-eye. 

He showed a subtle sense of 
humor by following “Hey, Mr. 
Spaceman” with 1965’s “Hey, Mr- 
Tambourine Man.” And McGuinn 
showed deft fingerpicking as the 
bass notes thumped and the 
rhythm rang out beneath his high- 
pitched vocal on “Turn, Turn, 
Turn” and “Eight Miles High.” 

If the people who were scream- 
ing “Turn it up” during Tuna’s set 
had only kept quiet for a few mi- 
nutes, they might have noticed 
there was plenty to listen to. Hot 
Tuna has returned to :ts blues 
roots, wisely focusing on Jorma 
Kaukonen’s six string stylistics. 

Bassist Jack Casasdy took a few 
notable solos, and newcomer Joey 
Bahn freaked out more than a few 
listeners with his gravelly gut- 
bueket vocals It sounds like Balin 
has an echo machine built into his 
voice box on numbers like “Whoie 
Lotta Woman” and “Out of My 
Hands.” 

The traditional blues, “Know 
You Rider,” got Hot Tuna off on 
the right foot. with Jorma’s deep 
voice and pretty picking right out 
front “Hesitation Blues” is an- 
chored by Kaukonen’s plaintive 
croon, but is powered by Casady’s 
bass solo complete with catchy 
tempe changes. 

After a gritty “Candy Man,” 
Balin took over the singing for 
“Out of My Hands.” Kaukonen 
played slide on that one, pushing 
the steel bar all the way up the 
fretboard to the guitar hole, play- 
lug notes where there are no frets! 

‘The two acoustic sets set up The 
Band nicely. Their plugged-in folk 
rock followed logically- 

The Band rode the charts witb 
several Top 40 singles in the early 
1970s, but warmed up to their 


ROGER McGUINN 
Old Hits Score Bull’s-Eye 


Em Review 


greatest hits Thursday oght with 
a few blves standards. Drummer 
Levon Helm vocalized the funky 
* Ain’e Got No Home,” and bassist 
Rick Danko sang “C.C. Rider.” 

Helm put down his sticks and 
picked up a harmonica for “Cale- 
donia” The Band really sounded 
like a street band on this tune, 
with Helm holding the harp to his 
lips while tapping out a rhythm on 
his high-hat. Bearded Garth Hud- 
son came out from behind his key- 
boards to blow a surprisingly gut- 
tural soprano sax. 

Danko, colorfully attired in a 
tie-dyed T-shirt, sang a weirdly 
slow rendition of “Mystery Train” 
before recalling images of the film 
“Easy Rider” with Helm singing 
“The Weight.” 

The andience promptly took a 
load off, as the aisles erupted with 
dancing. But the party was just 
beginning The Band called Kau- 
konen from backstage to jam 
“Java Blue” and “Up On Cripple 
Creek.” Unfortunately, Jorma’s 
electric guitar was not properly 
mixed. His leads were totally in- 
audible 12 rows back. 

It was a tried-and-true triple 
bill performing an evening of 
music that stands as a testament 
to the importance of American 
traditional music as a source of in- 
spiration for pop and rock artists. 
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The spark came late at Band concert 


By BEN SANDMEL 


Saturday left the question only partially 
answered. The performance was pleasant 


Among all the great rock groups that 


emerged during the late "60s, the Band 
was certainly one of the most talented, 
innovative and prolific. With years of 
road experience from backing Canadian 
rocker Ronnie Hawkins and "60s spokes- 
man Bob Dylan, the group was already a 
tight. ‘sophisticated unit when its first 
album appeared in 1968. 

“Music From Big Pink” and ensuing 
sets drew on American “roots music” of 
all sorts, showcasing the group's mostly 
original repertoire with expert musician- 
ship, excellent use of contrasting voices, 
and lyrics that were in turn whimsical. 
poetic and deliberately obscure. Beyond 
these attractions, the group projected a 
gentle communal warmth which reflec 
ted the idealistic spirit of the time. 

The Band's records hardly sound 
dated today, but how has the group itself 
{now minus Robbie Robertson and 
Richard Manuel) held up through the 
years? its appearance at Tipitina’s last 


SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1987 


but not memorable. hitting full stride 
only at the very end. 

Still, it would be premature to call the 
group washed up; all musicians have 
trouble ing the groove at times. The 
shoulder-to-shoulder capacity crowd 
seemed well pleased, in fact, responding 


enthusiastically to familiar songs, and . 


attempting to dance in place. 

After a strong opening set by R&B 
pianist Jon Cleary, the Band started off 
with “W.S. Walcott’s Medicine Show,” 
from the “Stage Fright” album. This 
song, with lyrics like “She's a rock ‘n’ 
roll singer and a true dead ringer, for 
something like you ain't never seen,” 
typifies the group's eccentric, funky 
charm. 


On most of the evening's songs, lead 
vocals were split between drummer 
Levon Helm and bassist Rick Danko. 
While the two constitute an inventive. 
brilliant rhythm section, Danko’s distinc- 
tive high voice was in rough shape. miss- 
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Japan music calendar 


COREY HART 


Tokyo, Feb, 20-2) and March 2 — 6:30 p.m. ct Shinjuku Kosei 
Nenkin Koikan, Kyodo Ticket P.R., 03-237-9000 
RICK DANKO, LEVON HELM, GARTH HUDSON AND THE BAND 
Tokyo, Feb. 24-25 — 6:30 p.m. at Shibuya Kokaido, 4,000- 
¥4,500, Festival 03-400-9999 


BOB JAMES ORCHESTRA 


Tokyo, March 6 — 6:30 p.m. at Shibuya Kokaido, ¥3,000 
¥4,000, 03-252-1511 

Tokyo, March 7 — 6:30 p.m. at Gotande Kan-i Hoken Holl, 
Aa 03-252-151] 


UTHSIDE JOHNNY AND THE JUKES 


Tokyo, March 11-12 — 6:30 p.m. of Korakuen Hall, ¥4,500, 
Smash 03-444.675| 


ing many high notes. This was especially 
obvious on showcase tunes like “It Makes 
No Difference.” Helm’s keening, twangy 
tenor was absolutely,undiminished. 
though, as paren peta on “The 
Weight.” “Chest Fever” and “When the 
Battle Is Over, the War Goes On.” 

The group's other original member. 
mutlti-instrumentalist Garth Hudson, 
seemed somewhat detached and unin- 
spired. His keyboard and saxophone 
solos lacked momentum and direction. 
apart from tantalizing bursts of passion 
on “It Makes No Difference” and the R&B 
standard “*Caldonia."’ Hudson is 
impressive even in low gear. but it was 
disappointing to hear him stay there. 

Guitarists Jim Weiden and Fred Carter 
Jr. filled out the group's quintet format. 
and each contributed some fine solos. 
with twin leads on “C.C. Rider.” Guest 
guitarist Thumbs Carlisle played his 
instrument like a lap steel. offering a 
jazzy treatment of “Dixie” which segued 
into “Chest Fever.” Other guests included 
Cajun accordionist and singer Joel Son- 
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nier. who did a powerful rendition of “La 
Valse de Bayou Teche, 


* and Bobby 


Charles, who's best known for such ‘50s 
R&B classics as “See You Later, Alliga- 
tor” and “Take It Easy. Greasy. 

It was the last guest. however — Allen 
Toussaint — who finally energized the 
rather slow-paced evening. Toussaint is 
generally a fairly introverted performer. 
but his presence galvanized the Band 
into full-strength action on “Rockin” 
Pneumonia” and an untitled instrumen- 
tal shuffle which closed the concert. 
Inspired at last. each soloist took one 
extra chorus after another. building the 
momentum to fever pitch. 


It's unfortunate that the show's most 
exciting number was also its swan song. 
but at least the night ended on a high 
note. The concert was videotaped by 
WYES TV for local broadcast and possi- 
ble national distribution. While the foo- 
tage doesn’t capture the Band at its best. 
WYES should have no trouble editing it 
into an enjoyabie hour-long program. 





Roy Buchanan, Rick Danko and Steve Simenowitz 


On the Cover 
Rick Danko: Music brings us together 


Editor's Note: The Band will 
perform tonight at Grant Street 
Dancehall starting at 10 p.m. Tickets 
are available through Select-A-Seat 
outlets for $10 advance and $12 at the 


from all the various styles they had 
been exposed to, but the result was 
so original that even they couldn't 
compare it to anything they had ever 


heard. : 
They played music from Big Pink 

live for the first time in May 1969 at 

San Francisco's Winterland. By 


then, their second album, ‘The 
Band,’ had been recorded and 
would go gold. They played at the 
Woodstock Festival in the summer 


door. 

Their music broke through the 
chaos of psychedelia to influence 
enormously, if not reroute, the entire 
direction of rock music. The Band 
pioneered their unique blend of 
country and rhythm and blues music 
in the summer of 1968 when Capitol 
Records released an album called 
“Music from Big Pink.’’ The Band 
consists of Levon Helm, Rick Danko. 
Garth Hudson, Jim Weider and new 
member, Fred Carter Jr 

By then, the group was already a 
seasoned road band, comprised of 
four Canadians and one guy from 
Arkansas. They had started in 1961 
with “The Hawk,” Rockin’ Ronnie 
Hawkins and built a reputation as a 
hard working, louder than a freight 
train rockabilly band. 

They played the honky tonks and 
dance halls across the Canadian 
provinces and down South in the 
circuit around Levon Helm’s home 
state of Arkansas. 

By 1965, they had gone off on their 
own and were billing themselves as 
‘Levon and the Hawks’’ when Bob 
Dylan first heard about them. They 
completed a world tour with Dylan 
in 1966. 

Big Pink was an otherwise ordi- 
nary, middle-class ranch house 
nestled in the foot hills of the 
Catskills near Woodstock, N.Y. The 
house, Helm recalled, “‘was painted 
a nice Saturday night pink.’’ In the 
cellar, they rehearsed with Dylan, 
who was recovering from a 
motorcycle accident. These early 
recordings would later become the 
legendary ‘‘Basement Tapes’’ which 
profoundly changed Dylan's music 
as much as it did The Band's. 

The music they made was drawn 
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What a Band 


There’s certainly no last waltz 
for Rick Danko and company 


R« Danko takes a long, deep 
yawn after finishing another 
boring sound check. 

**You look tired,’’ someone says to 
the singer-bass player as he walks 
backstage in a Tokyo concert hall. 

**Naw, it’s just an act,”’ he laughs as 
he downs a bottle of Perrier. ‘‘Heck, 
the night’s still young.” 

Rick Danko tired? He would never 
permit it. He’s having too much fun. 
He and The Band are back, on the 
road, and getting ready to record 
their first studio album in 10 years. 

‘**Music is a mainstay in my life,”’ he 
says, hours later after completing a 
successful two-night stand. “‘I’d go 
crazy without it. 


The Band 
discography 
ALBUMS 


Music from the Big Pink (1968) 
The Band (1969) 

Stage Fright (1970) 

Cahoots (1971) 

Rock of Ages (1972) 
Moondog Matinee (1973) 
Northern Lights/Southern Cross (1975) 
The Best of The Band (1976) 
Islands (1977) 

The Last Waltz (1978) 
Anthology (1978) 


With Bob Dylan 
Planet Waves (1974) 
Before the Flood (1974) 
The Basement Tapes (1975) 


SINGLES 


The Weight (1968) 
Up on Cripple Creek (1969) 
Rag Mamma Rag (1970) 
Time to Kill (1970 
Carnival (1971) 
Don't Do If (1972) 
(i Don't Want to Hi 


Up) My Rock and 
Roll Shoes (197 


Ain't Got No Home (1973) 
The Third. Man. Theme (1974) 
Ophelia (1976). 

Twilight (1976) 

Georgia on My Mind (1976) 


Stripes Staff Writer 


“I’m very thankful that we have a 
great following and that I’m able to 
get away with whatever I’m getting 
away with.” 

Wait a minute, what about ‘‘The 
Last Waltz’? On Thanksgiving night 
1976, some of the top names in rock 
gathered for The Band’s farewell 
concert at the Winterland in San 
Francisco. Fans of this popular, laid- 
back group got to see the event on 
film over a year later. 

Well, now The Band’s history can 
be broken into two categories — BW 
and AW, Before and After Waltz. 

“For me, ‘The Last Waltz’ was a 
beginning,’’ Danko says. ‘“‘When we 
did it, we did it to keep the cast afloat. 
Before, between each album, I was 
kind of forced into dumb sabbaticals. 
Since ‘The Last Waltz,’ I’ve been able 
to do what I want without going to a 
psychiatrist.”” 


DANKO, 44, and Band founder 
Levon Helm both have homes in the 
Catskill Mountains of New York, but 
After Waltz, Danko temporarily 
moved to Malibu, Calif., where he and 
his teen-aged kids “‘turned into beach 
bums.” 

After solo efforts, in 1981 AW, 
Helm and Danko started jamming 
together again. ‘“‘Then when Garth 
(Hudson) heard we were having so 
much fun, he got back involved. It 
just sort of happened.”’ 

The new, reorganized Band, includ- 
ing Richard Manuel on keyboards 
and drums, was missing only one 
original member — Robbie Robert- 
son, who wrote the bulk of their hits, 
such as ‘‘The Weight’’ and ‘‘Up on 
Cripple Creek.”’ Robertson was busy 


acting and producing records. 
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of 1969 and by January, 1970, they 
were featured on the cover of Time. 

Their third album, ‘‘Stage 
Fright,’ was recorded at the 
Woodstock Playhouse in 1970. Other 
albums followed. 


There was the live album called 
“Rock of Ages,"’ recorded on the 
eclipse of the New Year, 1971-72. By 
1974, they were on tour with Dylan 
again and the reunion resulted in 
two albums, “Planet Waves” and 
“Before the Flood.” 

On Thanksgiving 1976, they played 
Winterland once more. The concert 
was filmed by Martin Scorsese who 
called it ‘The Last Waltz” and it is 
considered to be the greatest concert 
film ever made. After the movie, the 
members went on to pursue solo 
careers 


In 1983, they reunited and Band 
fans brought their children to the 
shows to hear the music that had 
influenced a generation. A new 
audience confirmed that The Band's 
music was special and that their 
musical stories, twisted fables 
deep-rooted in American tradition, 
had withstood the test of time. 

“It’s the music that brings us back 
together,” said Danko in a recent 
phone interview. “It always will. 


They toured Canada and Japan 
and joined Crosby, Stills and Nash 
on their national tour. In the fall of 
1985, Helm went to Arkansas to work 
on a film in which the other 
members have parts. Helm has also 
appeared in “The Right Stuff,” 
“Coal Miner’s Daughter’ and ‘The 
Dollmaker.”’ 

The night after their Grant Street 
appearance, The Band will perform 
at Tipitina’s in New Orleans. The 
show will taped for presentation 
over WYES-TV in New Orleans. 
Their tour will again take them to 
Japan. 


SUNDAY, 
MARCH 8, 1987 
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THE BAND: Hudson, Jim Weider, Heim and Danko. 


found, only puzzling the situation 


Things were rolling along fine. The 
Band was packing them in, young 
and old, at large venues all across the 
States. But then, a year ago March 4, 
Manuel returned to his hotel room 
after a sig in Winter Park, Fla., and 
hanged himself. No suicide note was 


more. 
Manuel’s death was a jolt to The 
Band. 
*T couldn’t believe what Richard 
did,’’ Danko says. 
See BAND, Page 21 





Band 


@ From Page 20 


Did he have any idea Manuel was 
despondent? 

“Absolutely not. ... I might have 
forgotten we’d act like Jesse and 
Frank James sometimes, doing crazy 
things and then he would elude to 
something, that something was 
wrong. 

**“Some people just can’t stand the 
pressure. I’ll always be the same 
person, whether I have $50 million or 
50 cents. Keeping good people 
around me has helped. I have three 
kids, I’m raising a family, I have a 
good home. My wife Elizabeth has 
raised me and my kids the past 15 
years.” 

Danko says The Band never consid- 
ered breaking up for good after 
Manuel’s death. The subject never 
came up. The Band forges on and so 
does Danko. 

“I never have any doubts,” he says. 
“Y’m very consistent with the way I 
live my life. I consider myself an 
artist... 1 don’t work for a living. An 
artist does whatever he wants to.”’ 

He certainly doesn’t have any 
doubts that The Band are still in the 
hearts and minds of many American 
rock fans. Before its tour of Japan, 
the group had sellout shows on the 
East Coast. Fellow ’60s rockers Taj 
Mahal and Hot Tuna joined them on 
the tour. 

As soon as The Band returned to 
the States, they began another stint 
in the East. Danko expected J.J. Cale 
and Leon Russell to pay them visits 
on stage. 

The Band has always had a large 
circle of friends, dating back to the 
early *60s when Helm moved to 
Canada to play with rockabilly’s 
Ronnie Hawkins. The others even- 
tually followed suit, split from Haw- 
kins and became known as Levon and 
The Hawks. 

They were relatively unknown un- 
til Bob Dylan called in the summer of 
1965 BW and asked them to tour with 
him. After a motorcycle accident in 
1966, Dylan hibernated in upstate 
New York where he and The Band 
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(with a new name) recorded ‘‘The 
Basement Tapes.” It was available 
only in bootleg form until 1975 BW 
when it was officially released. 

Combining country and rock with 
strong gospel harmonies, The Band 
became cult figures in their own 
right. 

‘When I was young, we were 
looking for success,’’ Danko says. 
“But now I resent the corporate, 
football structure. I don’t have to do 
what the old man says, because I’m 
becoming the old man now. We play 
by our ownrules.. . that makes lifea 
lot simplier.’’ 

Several years down the road, the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame might 
have The Band on its list of potential 
inductees. But Danko won’t be hold- 
ing his breath. 

“Tt would be an honor,” he says, 
**but it wouldn’t change my life any. 
I’m just thankful that the older 
people have handed us down to the 
younger ones.”’ 
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Tokyo, Japan, February 25, 1987 
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Blues harmonica player 
Paul Butterfield dies at 44 


New York Times 

NEW YORK — Paul Butterfield, 
the harmonica player who led the 
Butterfield Blues Band, was found 
dead Monday at his apartment in 
Los Angeles. He was 44 years old. 

The Butterfield band helped 
bring Chicago blues to the rock au- 
dience in the 1960s, and spawned 
other leading blues and rock bands. 
It also became the 
first electric band 
to back Bob Dylan 
in concert. 

Paul Butter- 
field was born and 
raised in Chicago, 
and studied clas- 
sical flute. He 
learned blues har- 
monica as a teen- 
ager, sitting in at BUTTERFIELD 
clubs on the South Side of Chicago 
with such important blues musi- 
cians as Howlin’ Wolf, Otis Rush, 
Magic Sam and the harmonica 
player Little Walter, Mr. Butter- 
field’s main influence. 

With Elvin Bishop, a guitarist 
whom he met while attending the 
University of Chicago, Butterfield 
formed the first Butterfield Blues 
Band in the early 1960s. The group 
added elements of rock and soul 
music to Chicago blues. In 1965, the 
group performed with electric gui- 


tars at the Newport Folk Festival in 
Rhode Island, ending a longstand- 
ing rule against the use of amplified 
instruments; at that festival, the 
group also backed Bob Dylan. 

The Butterfield Blues Band was a 
major concert draw in the 1960s: its 
1966 album ‘‘East-West"’ looked to- 
ward Indian music, one of the first 
rock albums to do so. Butterfield 
also performed on Muddy Waters's 
1969 album ‘‘Fathers and Sons."’ As 
the Butterfield Blues Band’s di- | 
rection veered between soul, blues 
and rock, two of the group's gui- 
tarists, Michael Bloomfield and 
Elvin Bishop, left to form their own 
bands, Electric Flag and the Elvin 
Bishop Group. 

The Butterfield Blues Band dis- 
solved in 1972, and Butterfield be- 
came part of a loose axis of musi- 
cians in the Woodstock, N.Y., area. 
He led the short-lived band Better 
Days in the early 1970s, and colla- 
borated with the Band’s drummer, 
Levon Helm (in Helm’s R.C.O. All- 
Stars), and with its bassist, Rick 
Danko, in the Danko-Butterfield 
Band, which performed through the 
1980s in New York City. He per- 
formed at the Band's farewell con- 
cert in 1976, which was filmed as 
The Last Waltz. 

Butterfield is survived by two 
sons, Lee and Gabriel. 





Butterfield Aid 


Rick Danko, Dr. 
John and other well- 
known singers will 
join tomorrow night at 
9:15 at the Lone Star 
Cafe in a benefit show 
for the children of the 
late Paul Butterfield. 


Johnny Winter, Ri- 
chie Havens and Hap- 
py Traum may also 
play. Butterfield, who 
died last week at the 
age of 44, was a regu- 
lar performer at the 
Lone Star, 13th St. and 
Fifth Ave. Admission 
$15; call 212-242-1664. 


STRANGE WEATHER 
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JALMA MUSIC 


Marianne Faithfull 
was the quintessential 
British “bird” of the 
60s. 


The Return of the Faithfull 
| 3 


MARIANNE FAITHFULL —- VOCAL 
BILL FRISELL - GUITARS 
FERNANDO SAUNDERS - BASS 
GARTH HUDSON - ACCORDIANS 


She was wealthy, 
she was talented, she 
dated Mick Jagger. 


She was Swinging 
London in a blond 
package that inspired 
male fantasies from 
Hollywood to Ham- 
burg. 


She was also, by de- 
cade’s end, a junkie, 
and the mere fact she 
survived is a sign that 
the gods had one 
smile left for her. 

These days, she’s sing- 

ing again, the bird's voice now filtered 
through gravel and the material a 
whole lot starker. 

Musically, it’s a change for the bet- 
ter, though it’s not apt to rekindle the 
international fantasy market. 

Faithfull makes a rare New York 
stop tomorrow night through Tuesday 
at the Bottom Line. 


Tallahassee Democrat/Fri., July 10, 1987 

The title track is a 1987 piece 
from genius composer-singer and 
fellow gravel-voice Tom Waits. Ex- 
Band member Garth Hudson pro- 
vides the sad accordions while 
Faithfull croons, “Strange a woman 
tries to save, what a man will try to 
drown. ... And a love like ours my 
dear, Is best measured when it’s 
down, And I never buy umbrellas, 
For there’s always one around.” Re- 
peated listening should keep the 
gin companies in business. 


She's singing with a pretty good 
band that includes Bill Frisell, Garth 
Hudson, J.T. Lewis, Dr. John, Fernan- 
do Saunders, Alan Smallwood and 
Lew Soloff. 


The Bottom Line is at 15 W. Fourth 
St. Shows are at 8 and 11 p.m. Tickets 
are $13.50. For information, call (212) 
228-6300. —David Hinckley 
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Danko holds The Band 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
(CP) — Rick Danko puts down 
his coffee, looks up and smiles. 
Retirement hasn't been treat- 
ing him badly. 

“I like to play — I'm just 
glad that we don’t have to do it 
every night,” said Danko, best 
known as The Band's bassist. 
“If you don't run it into the 
ground, it doesn’t become hec- 
tic. You look forward to it.” 

Danko and his colleagues in 
The Band — guitarist Robbie 
Robertson, organist Garth 
Hudson, pianist’ Richard 
Manuel and drummer Levon 
Helm — were all Canadian- 
born except the Arkansas-bred 
Helm. Danko was born 44 
years ago in Simcoe, Ont. 

In the early 1960s, the group 
got its road legs by touring 
across North America, backing 
Toronto rocker Ronnie Haw- 
kins. It became known, how- 
ever, as the group that backed 
Bob Dylan after he went elec- 
tric, shocking the folk world. 

Named simply The Band, it 
went on to become one of the 
most critically acclaimed 
groups of the early 1970s, play- 
ing and recording its own ma- 
terial, most of which Ro- 
bertson wrote. 

Robertson left the group 11 
years ago, but the remaining 
members continued to tour on 
and off as The Band, even 
after Manuel killed himself 
two years ago. 

Danko has done occasional 
solo tours, but has kept them 
short and spread out as part of 
his ‘retirement program.” 

A swing through the north- 
eastern United States brought 
Danko, who lives in Wood- 
stock, N.Y., to Niagara Falls 
and Toronto in early Novem- 
ber. 

“Sometimes, when | was 
younger, I would either stay 
home too long or stay away 
from home too long,” Danko 
said. “We've been home a cou- 
ple of weeks, so it was nice to 
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BASS PLAYER RICK DANKO (RIGHT) AND HARMONICA PLAYER SREDNI VOLLMER 
Danko, best known for his work in The Band, is on a self-styled ‘retirement program’ 
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get out of the house.” 

While keeping up live ap- 
pearances, Danko hasn't put 
out any new material since his 
1978 solo album, Rick Danko, 
which included the cult hit 


Java Blues. 


“I didn’t feel like it,” he ex- 
plained. “I just don’t like the 
idea of throwing something 
out there to throw it out there. 
Remember, I retired 10 years 
ago.” 

But Danko said The Band is 
looking for a record deal. For 
the last three years, the group 
has been recording, filming 
performances and making 
videos. The Band plans to 
make a movie out of some 
South American shows 
planned for this winter. 


Danko appears on one song 
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on Robertson’s just-released 
solo effort, which also features 
Hudson. 


Danko doesn't rule out the 
possibility of future work with 
Robertson. But the possibility 
of a full Band reunion van- 
ished when Manuel hanged 
himself. 

Michael Pollack, a recording 
engineer who is handling the 
sound on Danko’s tour, said 
Manuel was putting an album 
together when he died. Pollack 


said Hudson took over the 
tapes and, with help from 
Danko and Helm, Manuel’s 


record was completed. It has 
yet to be released. 


On his solo dates, Danko is 
assisted by harmonica player 
Sredni Vollmer. Their acoustic 
sets include Band classics like 


The Weight and Stage Fright, 
and stripped-down standards 
like Willie Dixon's Little Red 
Rooster. 

Danko said he likes playing 
any size show. The Niagara 
Falls date, a favor to family in 
the area, was at a 250-seat club; 
a recent festival featuring The 
Band in Portugal attracted 
250,000. 


But Danko is adamant he 
doesn't want to see The Band 
become a nostalgia act. 

“The kids (at the shows) are 


real supportive,” he said. 
“They love the energy, and 
they love an honest effort. 


When something becomes nos- 
talgic, people are just there for 
the money. 

“We're not here for the 
money. We know better.” 
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taught by 


No one who has seen or heard 

The Band will ever forget Rick 

Danko’s dynamic and exciting 

bass playing. His percussive, 
driving style is so distinctive that it is one of the 
trademarks of The Band’s unique sound. 


This wonderful one-hour instructional video details some of 
the exercises, picking techniques, and musical ideas that 
have formed his style through the years. With his character- 
istic enthusiasm and good humor, Rick teaches: 


' The proper way to play scales 
Several exercises to provide you with great bass lines 
His use of a flat pick and the palm of his right hand to get 
his unique, percussive sound 
Tips on how he coordinates his playing with a drummer 
Rhythm tracks to practice what you have learned 


Also included in this video are an interview in which Rick 
describes his influences and experiences, and an intimate 
performance of a song played jam-style with some of his 
Woodstock friends. This tape is a wonderful treat, not only 
for bass players, but for anyone interested in the music of 
this legendary performer. 
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Andy Robinson, Happy Traum, Rick Danko, Shredni Vollmer. 
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Danko 


Instant download or DVD available at homespun.com 
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Techniques 


60 Minutes 


This archival lesson by the late and 
much-missed bassist, Rick Danko, gives 
us an opportunity to hear, first-hand, how 
his playing propollod Tho Band's unique 
fusion of country, blues and roots-rock 
Styles. 


In a rare one-hour instructional session 
recorded in 1987, Rick dotails some of the 
exercises, picking techniques and musical 
ideas that formed his trademark style. With 
his characteristic enthusiasm and good 
humor, he shows the proper way to build 
scales; demonstrates how he uses 3 
flatpick to get his percussive sound; 
provides exercises for developing bass 
lines; and gives “inside” tips on how to 
lock into a groove with a drummer. 





Rick talks with Homespun producor Happy 
. Traum about some of his influences and 
experiences, and is then joined by a few 
musical Woodstock friends for an Informal 
jam, This DVD is a wonderful treat, not only 
for bass playors but for anyone intorosted 
¥ in the music of this legendary performer. 


Visit cur wobsite of coll us for a froe catalog listing 
hendreds of lessons on OVD and CO 
$29. Homespun Tapes, 
bene 28 Woodstock, Nf 12498 
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Helm, Weinberg concert 
| bridges two generations 


LEVON HELM, MAX WEINBERG 
- With Hans Theessink at Night- 
stage on Tuesday. 

By Steve Morse 

Globe Staff 


The most discussed pairing of 
pop figures this summer has been 
that of Bob Dylan and the Grate- 

ful Dead. But for 


Music drummers, a special 
i event has been the 


tour of two friends, 
Levon Helm of the 
Band and Max Weinberg of Bruce 
Sprinsteen & the E Street Band. 
Weinberg has the star creden- 
tials, but is the underling in this 
case. As a young drumming stu- 
dent, he first heard Helm play 
with the Band at the Garden State 
Arts Center in New Jersey in 
1968. He was influenced by 
Helm's Southern-fried, back- 
porch boogie - and later inter- 
viewed him for his book about 
rock drummers, “The Big Beat" 
(Contemporary Books, Chicago, 
1984). The lovingly constructed 
interview finds Weinberg and 
Helm rapping about the Memphis 
techniques of putting tape on 
cymbals so they won't ring so 
loud, and taping towels to drum 
heads to flatten their sound. 
With Springsteen off the road 


ie \- a \ R 


With Max Weinberg, Bruce Springsteen & Patti Scialfa 
at the Stone Pony, Asbury Park, NJ, August 22, 1987 


this year to write songs (except for 
a spontaneous gig at the Stone 
Pony in Asbury Park recently), 
Weinberg was free to accept 
Helm's invitation to tour. Before 
two crowded houses at Nightstage, 
they enjoyed a good-natured ex 
change of rim shots without a 
whiff of commercialism. The even- 
ing could have used more electric- 
ity from the laid-back players, but 
as a clinic of Southern grooves, it 
was hard to beat. 

Following a handsome acoustic 
delta-blues set by Holland's Hans 
Theessink (known as the “Euro 
Bluesman’'), Helm’s six-piece 
group played standards from his 
Band period - “Ophelia.” “Rag 
Mama Rag,” and "Cripple Creek.” 
They also jazzed up Memphis nug 
gets such as Al Green's ‘Take Me 
to the River" (their best song of 
the night) and obscurities such as 
an early Chuck Berry song, ‘Deep 
Feeling.” capped by a Link Wray 
ish solo by guitarist Jim Weider, 

Heim switched off on harmoni- 
ca and mandolin, but the liveliest 
music was made when he sat 
down and played double drums 
with Weinberg. At those mo- 
ments, it all came together and 
the two friends exchanged smiles 
bridging thelr generations, , 


PANORAMA/ENTERTAINMENT 


Weinberg to perform with ‘hero’ Helm 


LEVON HELM’S ALL-STARS, featuring 
Max Weinberg, are scheduled to 

Saturday at the Stone 
Pony, 913 Ocean Ave., Asbury 
Park. Tickets are $7. The music 
begins at 10:30 p.m. 


By ROBERT SANTELLI 
Press Correspondent 


he first time E Street Band drum- 

mer Max Weinberg saw Levon 
Helm and the Band perform in concert 
was way back in 1969 at the Garden 
State Arts Center. 

It was five years before Weinberg 
would join up with Bruce Springsteen 
and even longer until Weinberg would 
get to meet Helm, one of his drum 
heroes. 

“I remember Levon’s feel as a 
drummer was just so great,” Weinberg 
said in a recent interview. “The emo- 
tion in his playing was such that you 
couldn't help but be moved by it.” 

Some 15 years after that concert, 
and after Weinberg had established 
himself as a top-rated rock drummer, 
he wrote a book abut those drummers 
who had influenced him and the course 
of rock ‘n’ roll drumming. Called “The 
Big Beat (Conversations with Rock's 


Great Drummers)” the book consisted 
of interviews with such drummers as 
the Beatles’ Ringo Starr, the Rolling 
Stones’ Charlie Watts, DJ. Fontana of 
Elvis Presley's back-up band, and Le- 
von Helm. In fact, Helm was one of the 
very first drummers to be interviewed 
for the book. 

“We hit it off right away,” said 
Weinberg. “We connected musically 
and talked about playing together some 
day.” 

Soon after “The Big Beat” was 
published however, Weinberg embarked 
on the worldwide “Born in the U.S.A.” 
tour with Springsteen and the rest of 
the E Street Band, while Helm and the 
Band (except for guitarist Robbie Rob- 
ertson) also went on tour. 

But what is meant to be, will be. A 
few months ago Weinberg was in 
Woodstock, N.Y., Helm’s hometown, 
and decided to pay a visit to his drum- 
mer friend. “It was great seeing him 
again,” Weinberg said. “We talked 
about a lot of things, including playing 
together. A month later I got a call 
from Levon. He said he wanted to do 
something totally different, musically. 
He wanted to stretch out a bit, and he 
asked me if I'd be interested in playing 
with his band. I said yes right away.” 

The All-Stars, as they're called, con- 
sist of Weinberg and Helm on drums, 
although Helm also plays mandolin and 
guitar and sings; guitarist Joey Weider, 
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“When the two of us play, it’s 


like playin’ catch. 


bass player Fred Campbell, sax player 
Paul Brandin and piano player and 
longtime friend of Helm’s, Stan Szelest. 
Everyone except Weinberg lives in 
Woodstock. Weinberg lives at the Jer- 
sey Shore. 

The All-Stars’ set list is sprinkled 
with old Band favorites, but it mostly 
consists of classic blues and R&B tunes 
that the group brings back to life. Songs 
such as the obscure Chuck Berry instru- 
mental “Deep Feeling”; “Yazoo Street 
Scandal,” from Bob Dylan and the 
Band’s album “The Basement Tapes,” 
and the old gems, “Don't Ya Tell 
Henry” and “Milkcow Blues” are set 
highlights. 

How does the band work with two 
drummers? 

“It's a fine, fine situation,” said 
Helm. “Max is one of the top drum- 
mers I know. His style is very schooled, 
yet he can kick the drums around. He's 
a wise player. “My style is looser. 
When the two of us play, it’s like 
playin’ catch. I'll hold down homeplate 
and he'll do some fancy footwork. Then 


a? 


— Max Weinberg 


he'll do the same for me and I'll step 
out a little.” 

“For me to play with Levon is a 
thrill and an honor,” said Weinberg. 
“This is definitely something | always 
wanted to do. I think we sound real 
good together. What we have is a hard- 
driving blues band.” 

The Stone Pony performance will 
mark only the third time Weinberg has 
played with Helm and the All-Stars 
Three weeks ago the All-Stars played a 
benefit in Woodstock, and the next 
night they performed at the Lone Star 
Cafe in New York City. 

There are plans for Weinberg and 
the All-Stars to continue to play to- 
gether, providing Springsteen doesn't 
call the E Street Band together to tour 
after the release of his new album, 
“Tunnel of Love” in late September. 

But, as Helm says, “We're not 
locked into anything. We'll play some 
good music. We'll have a good time 
doing it too, and hopefully, so will 
everyone else. That's what this band is 
really all about — having a good time. 


Jones stuff,” said Levon 
Helm. 

But even if he doesn't, seeing 
demon drummer Helm (of the 
old Band) and Max Weinberg (of 
Bruce Springsteen’s E Street 
Band) together on the same 
stage could be kick enough for 
most rock lovers. The duo will 
whip into Peabody’s DownUnder 
Sept. 26, with a back-up quartet. 
It'll be a Cleveland first. 

Helm has other irons in the 
fire — he is featured in the 
movie, “End of Line” — but 
musie is his main focus. -“I’ve 
been playing a couple of months 
now with Mighty Max,” said 
Heim, on the phone from Wood- 
stock, N.Y. “I called him up and 
said let’s play some shows. We've 
sat in each other’s jam sessions 
and just got talking about play- 
ing together.” 

All right, you’ve heard of many 
bands with double guitars, but 
double drummers? “We'll just 
bounce it all around,” Helm 
said. “This isn’t a Band or an E 
Street group. We play mostly a 
mix of good rocking stuff and 
some slow tender stuff. 

“We'll each do rock ’n’ roll 
songs. I might do the old Motown 
one, ‘Baby Don’t Do It’ But we 
change night to night We don’t 
like to do the same set over and 
over.” 

He might do “Yazoo Street,” 
an old tune from the “Big Pink” 


‘We usually have a 
pretty good time. |! 
enjoy playing, and | 
enjoy crowds. We try 
to get the crowd. 


jumping.’ 


days, one that guitarist Robbie 


Robertson and the late keyboard 
player Richard Manuel did. It 
oe appear on an album, 


U 
“We usually have a pretty good 
time,” Helm added. “I enjoy 
playing, and I enjoy crowds. We 
try to get the crowd jumping.” 
Helm also enjoys singing and 
playing the mandolin and the 
harmonica. Remember how he 
hunched over his mandolin and 
sang the rousing “Rag Mama 
Rag” from the group’s second 
album, “The Band,” at the Front 
Row four years ago? Later, he 


brought out his hot harmonica. 


for “Milk Cow Boogie” and 
soloed on “Java Blues.” 

Two years ago, the Band 
ripped up the Blossom Music 
stage with Crosby, Stills and 
Nash. 


Helm started ali this in Elaine, 
Ark., population 750 then, on 
borrowed drums (“the best set in 
the pawn shop”). He was the 
only American among four Cana- 
dians in the Band — originally 
organ/saxophone player Garth 
Hudson, bassist Rick Danko, gui- 
tarist Robertson and pianist 


The beat goes on, together 


By JANE SCOTT 
ROCK WRITER 


‘ e joke a lot about 
W acing a little Spike 


Levon Helm, without his famous redish beard. 


Manuel. That was the group that 
backed and toured with Bob 
Dylan and had its own heavy hit 
LP, “Music from Big Pink” with 
“The Weight” single in 1968. 

“I guess I got into music to get 
away from cotton farming,” Helm 
said. His father was musical, 
though, and his mother sang in 
church. Helm tuned into radio 
early. 


“Tl never forget Smiley Lewis, 
playing piano on ‘I Hear You 
Knocking.’ A great sounding 
tenor voice. I was 7 or so. And 
Vd look for jukeboxes with 
‘Feels So Good’ by Junior 
Parker. All those good horns and 
rhythm section.” He also loved 
Sonny Boy Williamson’s music. 

By his last couple of years in 
Marvell High School, Helm was 
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playing in clubs and dance spots 
on weekends. : 

“I went into Canada, playing o 
shows there. That's where I met 
Garth Hudson and Rick Danko m 
and joined the Hawks thatS 
backed Ronnie Hawkins,” Helm 9 
said. x 

Pretty rich routine for a 19-* 
year-old. Incidentally, Hawkins © 
was a fellow Arkansan — born in © 
Huntsville. 

“But we kept traveling,” said 
Helm. Eventually, the four 
Hawks backups left for the 
United States and played up and 
down the East Coast. And they 
got back in the backing business 
in 1965 when Bob Dylan asked 
them to join him. That was just 
at the time Dylan was switching 
from folk to electric. The future 
Band members played around 
the world with Dylan, sometimes 
absorbing some of the folkies’ 
anger with Dylan's new electri- 
eal touch. 

“But it turned out well,” said 
Helm. Then came Dylan’s motor- 
eycle accident in 1966. Dylan 
moved to Woodstock to recover 
and the Band moved there to be 
with him. That's when they 
worked on “The Basement 
Tapes” with Dylan. Later, they 
played on his live album, “Planet 
Waves.” in 1974. 

The Band finally hung it up in 
1976 after eight years. For its 
final fling. it invited what was 
then the greatest lineup of talent 
available, from Joni Mitchell, 
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Muddy Waters, Neil Young, Neil 
Diamond, Ron Wood, Van Morri- 
son and Ringo Starr to old slo- 
w-hand, Eric Clapton. You may 
have seen a recap of their swan 
song in the documentary, ~The Last 
Waltz” 

Heim didn't realize how many 
more movie options would come 
bis way. He played Loretta Lynn's 
(Cissy Spacek’s) father in “Coal 
Miner’s Daughter.” 

“Now that was fun to do.” Helm. 
said. “I was sure surprised to get 
the opportunity. Course, I knew 
Tommy Lee Jones, who plays 
Mooney, Loretta’s husband in the 
film. They treat you real easy on 
the set. They got people around to 
keep you from putting on two left 
shoes. Kind of lead you around. I 
kept close to the catering truck and 
rm, what the director told me to 

0.” 

Helm supported Wilford Brim- 


ley and Mary Steenburgen in “End 
of Line,” a railroad flick. 
“I liked doing that, too. We steal 


a railroad train and go plead our 


case. The train is sort of like the 
old Rock Island Line that went 
north and south.” 


The Band members went their 
own way, too. The group has a 
strong bond, but gives each other 
the freedom to finesse other 
projects. Robertson is making a 
solo album. 


“And Rick gets a group together 
whenever he wants to. He plays the 
troubadour, packs up his guitar 
and plays in colleges. Garth is up- 
to-date on all the technology. He 
knows Wattages and things, and 
enjoys the hunt for modern studio 
sounds. He's connected with a cou- 
ple of studios here in Woodstock 
and in California. If he wanted to 
do something, maybe a gig as just 
Garth Hudson, we'd show up for 
him. That might make a pretty good 
jam session.” 


--" Manuel. 25+you probably. remem-" 


ber, died a year ago March in his 
motel room in Winter Park, Fla., a 
suicide. 

“That hurt us all, of course. But 
that’s part of life,” Helm said. 

A group of “locals” (most of them 
from around Woodstock) will play 
with Helm and Weinberg at Pea- 
body's. This will include Jimmy 
Weider on guitar, Paul Branin on 
horns and guitar, and Frank Camp- 
bell on bass. 


So will this little group stay 
together? Produce an album? 


“We don't know. If it turns into 
a good show, we might,” Helm said. 


The group will do the King Bis- 
cuit Blues Festival in Helena. Ark. 
on Oct. 8. Helm’s old idol, Sonny 
Boy Williamson, will be there. 

Helm will be banging a snare 
drum that Grateful Dead's Billy 
Kreutzman gave him about 10 years 
ago as well as a new set of cymbals. 


“We're having fun. I like the 
music rough and raw. .a bit o 
the rdre side,“ he said. - - - 
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Drummer duo among 
beat generation’s best 


By JANE SCOTT 
STAFF WRITER 


Max Weinberg and Levon Helm 
were standing around outside the 
entrance of Peabody's DownUnder 
Saturday night. chatting with fans. 

“Hey, it's about that time.” said 
Helm, stepping through the side 
door onto the stage. 

It was that kind of a loose-leaf. 
casual show, too. But then you 
knew it wouldn't be the usual Flats 
fare when you saw two big drum 
setups smack in the middle of the 
stage. 

Of couse Weinberg and Helm 
aren't your usual drummers. Wein- 
berg. dark-haired with black- 
rimmed glasses. is master of the 
sticks for one of the top bands 
in the world, Bruce Springsteen's E 
Street Band. Helm. slightly older, 
is drummer for that legendary 
group, the Band, which used to 
back Bob Dylan. 

They've jammed before, but this 
is their first tour together. 

Helm has said that he just called 
“Mighty Max” up one day and said 
let's play some shows. Nothing 
fancy. True, but from the first note 
of their first piece. the 42-year-old 
“Caledonia,” you knew that this 
six-pack was a bunch of real pros. 

Weinberg is a demon drummer. 2 
joy to watch. but not flashy. Over 
on the right. Paul Branin was such 
a standout on sax he practically 
scraped the stratosphere in Can- 
nonball Adderley’s “Jive Samba.” 
He got a delightful jazzy sound and 
a miniovation. But then he was 
playing three notes at once with his 
harmonizer. 

Over on the left. Stan Szelest 
played keyboards without looking 
up. He didn’t need to. His rippling 
chords on such pieces as “Deep 
Feeling” told the story. 

The others were guitarist Jim 
Weider, who stands in for Robbie 
Robertson on Band tours. and bas- 
sist Frank Campbell. formerly of 
the Steve Forbert band. All 
together they served up an old- 
fashioned. down-home rhythm and 
blues/rock sound, sometimes sweet 
as first love, sometimes sizzling. 


Sh 


MUSIC 
MAX WEINBERG 
and LEVON HELM 


However, the concert hever 
became “*Dueling Drumsticks 
DownUnder.” Helm played the 
bass pedals with his feet. but he 
sang and played harmonica on 
most of the songs. On ‘Rag, 
Mamma, Rag.” a 1969 Band song. 
he brought out an electric mando- 
lin. 

“Cripple Creek!” ... “Milk Cow 
Blues'” ... “No, play what you 
like.” yelled the crowd. Helm did 
sing the catchy “Milk Cow Blues” 
at the first of two shows Saturday 
night. the one he did at the Front 
Row four years ago. 

Helm picked up his mandolin 
again for an amusing, fast-clipped 
piece. “Don't You Tell Henry.” 
Then suddenly it was over. The 
band walked out the side door and 
into the street, without an encore. 

“No backstage for us,” Weinberg 
said before the first show. 

No, the show didn't clip along 
like clockwork. Now and then the 
drummers would put their heads 
together and decide what song to 
do. “You never knew what song 
would be next,” bassist Campbell 
said after the show. But that’s their 
style, and it keeps the show hop- 
ping. 

Unfortunately Peabody's wasn't 
jumping: the attendance wasn't 
quite 150. But then Levon Helm 
and the All Stars Featuring Max 
Weinberg were up against a qua- 
druple play — Eddie Murphy in a 
sell-out at the Coliseum, the Beat 
Farmers at Barney Google's in 
Richfield, Scruffy the Cat at the 
Phantasy Nite Club and a whopper 
WIXY-WMJI night that packed 
Maxwell's. 

So is Springsteen swinging here 
soon? “You never can tell,” Wein- 
berg answered. 

You could tell how 15-60-75, aka 
the Numbers Band, the night's 
opener. has deftly moved from 
blues to a bluesy rock The Akron- 
based sextet scored with five songs 
from its current Water Bros. LP, 
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OOMWINTOWN HELENA - CHE fatY STREDT 


FRIDAY, OCT. 9, 1987 & SATURDAY, OCT. 10, 1987 
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1000 am. - 


A COUPLE OF MY favorites 
— Levon Heim and Joe Ely — 
played recently at the Lone Star 
Cafe, that famous music spot at 
New York City. Ely played July 
15 at the Manhattan hangout 
and Keith Richards and a couple 
of members of the Moody Blues 
reportedly were there to hear 


Stickman Levon Helm 


“Among the Wandering.” three 
unrecorded songs and “Summer 
Fever” from a previous LP, “Num- 
bers Band 2.~ 


Frontman/singer’guitarist Robert 
Kidneys intensity was at fever 
pitch in “The Risk of Love” and 
“The Push and the Shove.” show- 
ing why these are the choice of col- 
lege radio. However, a new one, 


“Hot Wire,” that built up slowly 
like an approaching storm was just 
as intriguing. 

The band (also brother Jack Kid- 
ney on keyboards and tenor sax. 
David Robinson on drums. Steve 
Calabria on bass, Michael Stacey 
on guitar and Terry Hynde. brother 
of Pretender Chrissie Hynde. on 
alto sax) form a strong but fluid 
group that deserves more success. 
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Helm to perform 
at blues festival 
in Helena Oct. 9 


Levon Helm, a native of Marvell, is 
slated as the feature artist Friday, Oct. 
9 at the King Biscuit Blues Festival in 

iclena, Helm, anda group of All Star 
musicians from the New York area, 
will take the stage around 9 p.m., Fri- 
Jay evening. 

Preceding Levon Helm & The All 
Stars, on Friday night, will be The Jel- 
'y Roll Kings, featuring Frank Frost, 
8ig Jack Johnson and Sam Carr. Also 
ippearing Friday night will be Lonnie 
Shields, a native of Helena, and an up 
iid coming young blues performer. 

The quality of blues music con- 
tinues Saturday, with a line-up that 


includes, George Jackson, Jessie Mae 


Hemphill, Dr. Iriah Ross, Pine Top 


mM 


Perkins, Robert Jr. Lockwood & 
Band, Anson Funderburg & the 
Rockets, featuring Sam Myers, and 
Greg Fingers Taylor, Johnny Cope- 
land and James Cotton. 


Saturday's activities will begin at 
(Oa.m., with Arts & Crafts, Anuques, 


Kiddie Rides, Games, Ham Radio 
Exhibition, Magicians, Jugglers, 
Wrist Wrestling, Cheerleader com- 
peuition, and more! The Blues stage 


ind Gospel stage will begin at noon. 
The King Biscuit Blues Festival is 
| “FREE” outdoor street Festival, 


presented by Main Sweet Helena, 


inc., Miller Brewing Co.’s Genuine 
Draft, Helena’s Advertising & Tour- 
ist Promotion Commission, R.C. 


Cola, Southwestern Bell Telephone, 


ind The Biscuit Booster Club. 
For more information call, Execu- 


tive Director of Main Sweet, Peggy 


Sims (501) 338-9144, or Festival 


Chairman, George Hays (501) 


338-8361. 


ARKANSAS GAZETTE Friday, October 9, 1987 . - . 


It’s King Biscuit time again at Helena 


By Dorothy Cox 
GAZETIE STATE 
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eson tlelm. the Marvell ta 
L tive who made a sccmingls 

effortless transition from ae 
vhinmed rock drammer te an Oscier 
nominee for has pertortuauce in 
“Coal Miners Daughter.” wall be 
ohe of the many Well Known muss 
chins appearing today and Scat 
urday at the tree Kang Biscurt 
Blues Festival in downtown Hel 
unit. 

There will be three stages of en 
tertainment for the event, new in 
its second year A bhies stage. a 
gospel stage for area gospel choirs, 
quartets and soloists, and a special 
events stage for contests, exhibi 
tions and other events (includ 
RC Cola and Moon Pre eating, 
wrist wrestling and bubble gum 
blower contests } 

Helm, who started his musical 
career uv the Helena area with 
1950s rockers Ronnie Hawkins 
and the Hawks before joining the 


Helm was at the Lone Star 
playing with the latest version 
of his All-Stars, which this time 


celebrated Us group the band. 
will appear with tis new group, 
the All Stars, at ') pom today 


Precevdinge ham at 7 40 pan wall 
be up and coming Helena blues 
Wwitarst Loume Stuelis, who re 
curds on the Kooster Whites kabel at 
Clicage The Jelly Roll Kangs trio 
iwhese members formed the mu 
cleus ef Sonny Boy Willamsen's 
Mississipp band) wall open te 
thay Ss Hinheu pe at eto pom 


Vie ois continues Saturday 
With Mississippr blues guitarist 
George eckson at moon, Jessie 
Mae Hemplall, whose trieditional 
biues gitar and vocals have taken 
her from Mississippr te Burepe and 
Scandinavia, at bpm Dr Isiah 
Ross, “the harmonies bess,” at 2 
pin. Rebert Gir) Lackwood of 
Helena, protege of the legendary 
Robert Jolinson, at 3 pom. Ansan 
Funderbarg and the Rockets, fea- 
luring Vouthst Sam Myers and har- 
monica player Greg ( Puagers) Pay- 
ler cof Jammy Bulffet’s Coral 
Reefer Band), at 4 pan: Johnny 


inchude Mighty Max Weinberg, 
the drummer for Bruce Spring- 
steen's E-Street Band. 

Heim apparently is tired of 
his continued reformations 
with The Band. The Cate Broth- 


/ J { 


Copeland, known for his blending 


LEVON HELM 


of Delta blues and African 
rhythms, at 7 pam, and “singer, 
stomper and harp-player extraor: 
dinaire” James Cotton and his 
band at 9 p.m. as the headliner act. 

Arts and crafts will be for show 
and salv beginning at 10 a.m. Sat- 
urday 


ers were backstage at the Ar- 
kansas River Blues Festival and 
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who plays a veteran railroad man 
attract national attention 


Sunday, August 24, 1986 


x * * 


“END OF THE LINE” film pro- 
ducers Mary Steenburgen, Lewis 
Allen, Peter Newman and Walker 
Stuart held a cast and crew party 
last week at Juanita’s on Main 
Street. 

The film is currently being shot 
at Little Rock and stars Mary, 
along with Wilford Brimley, Levon 
Helm, Barbara Barrie, Kevin Ba- 
con and Bob Balaban. . 

Among the guests were Mary’s 
husband, Malcolm McDowell, Le- 
von and Sandy Helm, Bob Balaban, 
Director Jay Russell and co-author 
of the script John Wohlbruck. 

The film cast and crew were 
joined. by:-Governor Bill Clinton, 
B.J. and-Jimmy Moses, Connie 
Fails and Leslie Singer and Walt 
and D’Afyine Richardson. 

, * *« * 
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are beginning to 


Imagine Entertainment Presents 


END OF THE LINE 


Directed by Jay Russell 
Cag HA Oe 


ord Brimley 
von Helm 


An Onion Classics Release 
ce Pencer Cornmcemon 


Bob Balaban Mary Steenburgen 
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Rockabilly singer Helm tu 


By DONALD LA BADIE 
Courier — Post Wire Service 


It started in the 1950s when rockabilly singer 
Ronnie Hawkins took Levon Helm, an 18-year- 
old singer-drummer-guitarist from Marvell, 
Ark., with him on a trek to Canada 

Small pop musical groups are always loosely 
formed. Members might stay for a month or for 
years. Helm eventually went on to become the 
leader of Levon and the Hawks. He was later one 
of the central figures in the group, The Band. 

He began an on-and-off career as a movie actor 
with “Coal Miner’s Daughter.” His role as Sissy 
Spacek’s father won him an Oscar nomination. 


LAST SUMMER, he came back to Arkansas 
from his home outside Woodstock, N.Y., to 
appear in “End of the Line.” Both the film and 
Helm — as Leo, a genial, wide-eyed railroad vet- 
eran are beginning to attract national 
attention 

Wherever the picture has played, audiences 
have broken into spontaneous applause when — 
guiding a train engine through the night — he 
delivers a monolog on a peculiar method for 
catching catfish 


PROFILE 


His hypnotic, Pied Piper presence makes it all 
but impossible to concentrate on anyone else 
whenever he is on screen. 

He also held the spotlight on the set. 


MARY STEENBURGEN, who played his wife, 
Rose, in “End of the Line” and was executive 
producer, said: “Levon is really bizarre in his 
ability to be a character. I've never met an actor 
like that. He has a strange ability just to walk into 
a scene and be completely natural and tell the 
truth at any moment. I don’t really believe he 
knows the camera's there.” 

Director Jay Russell puts it another way: “We 
had a big discussion at the beginning of the pic- 
ture about whether Levon would play and sing in 
the movie. I think he wanted to and was a little 
disappointed. 

“Well, it was my choice that for better or worse 
he shouldn't. Leo is a trainman and not a musi- 
cian. He's not Levon, but Levon became Leo. 

“He has an amazing chameleon personality so 
that you never know exactly which Levon you're 
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Imagine Emertainenent Preserts 


END OF THE LINE 


Directed by Jay Russell An Orion Classics Release 
Caer A Omen Pe eal 








a hee 


may wee 


rns to acting *. 


going to meet off the set or the bandstand on any 
given day. All of them are fascinating. 


“THERE ARE DAYS when he suddenly looks 
10 years older, and then the next time you see 
him he looks 10 years younger. I think that’s why 
audiences haven't realized the same actor did 
‘Coal Miner's Daughter,’ ‘The Right Stuff,’ ‘The 
Dollmaker,’ ‘Smooth Talk’ and now my picture.” 

Hollywood suddenly took a much closer look at 
Helm after the first private screenings of “End of 
the Line.” He has received a number of scripts in 
the last four months, including offers from major 
directors. 

The fact that he wants to play and sing may 
have something to do with the fact that he 
decided to go with the film, “Boy's Life.” 


In Martin Scorsese’s “The Last Waltz,” the film 
about The Band that is one of the best concert 
films ever made, he says about his home in 
Arkansas: “It’s cotton country, rice country near 
Memphis but music is probably the greatest 
thing.” 


— Scripps Howard Mews Service 


Levon Helm, Bob Balaban and Wilfred Brimley in a scene from 


the film END OF THE LINE. 


An Angelika Films presentation. 


Imagine Emertainment Presents 


END OF THE LINE 


Directed by Jay Russell 
Comvriggt 186 


An Orion Classics Release 
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A ‘labor of love’ for Elvis. 


Levon Helm 


will narrate 


TV special 


The former Elvis expert at RCA 
Records reminisces about the 
King of Rock and Roll. Page 51 


A review of “Crazy About the 
Movies: Elvis ’56.” TV Magazine 


BY JACK W. HILL 
Democrat Stef! Writer 


EVON HELM drums 
and sings in The Band, 
and has acted in such 
movies as 


which is set for its world prem- 
iere Wednesday, Aug. 26, at Lit- 
= Rock’s UA Cinema 150 the- 
ater. 


taken on a new role, that of 
narrator of “Crazy About the 
Movies: Elvis ’56,” a historical 
special on Cinemax that deals 
ix with Elvis Presley’s life 

and times in one year — 1956. 
The show will be shown for the 
first time at 8 tonight, repeat- 
a several more times in Aug- 


“That was a good year there, 


lately “theme ‘Hioka ches (an 


1956, for Elvis. I figure it’s part 2 


of my geography, and I was 
honored when they asked me to 


do it back in the early spring I 


‘wanted to participate out ofre- —& . a 


spect for Elvis — sort of as a 
labor of love, I guess,” Helm 
said in a recent telephone in- 
terview from his manager’s off- 


ice in Woodstock, NY. Hin 


lives in the Woodstock area, 


driver as 1956 began. As the 


Chicago Tribune, Sunday, February 7, 1988 


A star is born in 


“Elvis °56” (narrated by 
Levon Helm. Media Home 
Entertainment, 1987; color 


drawing i crowds of 
squealing female fans 
throughout the South, his 
recording of “Mystery 
Train” had topped the 
country music charts, and 
just shelled out 
$40,000 to Memphis-based 
Sun Records to buy out 
Presley’s contract—a 
pering sum by °50s music 
standards, v gory? 


ndustry 
ine that Presley had yet 
prove himself north ye the 
Mason-Dixon Line. 

But it was in 1956 that 
Pee te by then in the 
shrewdly capable hands of 
former carnival huckster 
“Colonel” Tom Parker, 
went from regional hotshot 
to international pop phe- 
nomenon. By the end of 
that year, he racked up 
five No. | hit singles, cre- 
ated a storm of con 
over his “suggestive” hip- 
swivels, and earned a per- 
manent place in pop music 


Rt 
: “ASE 


is therefore well-suited be 
the small screen 
1956 Presley ng Took at the 
p non 
via old photos, ~and- 
white contemporary 
newsreel clips and extensive 
footage of the singer's nu- 
merous TV appearances 
that year an ill- 


(i 
‘savin’ 6 stint on the “Steve 
Allen aap where he’s 
duded up in white tie and 
tails and pa be “Hound 
Dog” to a blasé bassett). 
Narrated in low-key style 
and an Arkansas accent by 
Levon Helm of rock group 
the Band, the show also in- 
cludes footage of a 21-year- 
old Elvis shopping in New 


York’s Times Square, one of 
the last times he would be 
able to stroll the streets 
without attracting crowds. 
After 1956, as Helm notes, 
“his stardom turns his world 
upside down ... we never 
would be able to 5 _ 


| asec eee ot how 4 

Ne a cap Agee 
both Presley and rock and 

roll were fresh and new. 


Lynn Van Matre 


UIs a 


“| probably made me want to do it 


more — make my livin’ doin’ 
the same thing. 

“Tt sure made livin’ in Phil- 
lips County a lot more fun. Ev- 

erybody was there to see that. 

“T never met Elvis, but I got 
to see him in Helena, Marianna 
and some other places. I got to- 
see him after DJ. Fontana 


Ae That was a hell of a band.” 


| of days, then went 


Helm enjoyed the opportu-. 
nity to do the narration on the -° 
Elvis special, as it was some- 
oo of a new experience for 


“We did the work in a couple 
went back about a 


#8] month later and did another 
aa day on it. It’s not my usual kind 
| of thing, but I liked it. The guy. 


i his ssubjoct material. 


ez SS ; 


“What I thought was impor 


@ Moore (on lead guitar), Bill 
§ Black (on bass) and DJ. Fon- 


3 I thought that 


tana Elvis’ backing musicians). 
had a whole lot: 


" ® to do with the way the music it-. 
a] self evolved. The way those 


things were dealt with in: th 


: it was pretty easy for me to de- 
4S cide to do it. I guess I just got. 


lucky that they sought me out : 
“I told ’em to use as little as. 


Helm said when he ine 


1 Elvis in person, the King was 


S41 hits, such as “Good Rockin’ 
=e night,” “Blue Moon of Ken- 
“Milk Cow 


first time, at the Catholic Club 


ith € 
ate sag von 8 Cash,” 


used. “Seeing them and Elvis 


| origpsane ap lobed ini oa 


oa 

put my share of q' uarters 
into the Gabe) bon to henr “Balik 
Cow Boogie,’ ” Helm said. (He 
later recorded it himself on 
one oe solo albums, and"he. 


formed there). 


REVIEW — ELVIS ’56 — Media 
Home Entertainment release —This 
documentary wisely focuses on one 
critical year in The King’s life, and 
in the history of contemporary cul- 
ture. It’s 1956, the age of Ike and 
Perry Como and straight-laced sub- 
urban living. Using rarely seen stills 
and film clips, wets llow Elvis from 
his beginnings as a regional 
curiosity on the Southern Club cir- 
cuit to his meteoric rise to stardom 
and sociological catalyst. 


The most strikin image etched in 
this film is of Elvis” personal 
metamorphosis. As an unknown, 
he is a relatively well adjusted and 
fresh-faced twenty-one year old. He 
is as devoted to his parents as to his 
brash, gyrating style of rockabill 
It’s fascinating i watch his ae 
change from triumphant (upon 
receiving his first RCA contract) to 
confused (after the furor caused by 
an appearance on the Milton Berle 
show). Finally, after enormous suc- 
cess in films, millions of record sales 
and isolation at Graceland, you 
begin to see a tragic mask. ‘After 
1956, as the film’s narrative poig- 
nant ly states, ~’’We would never be 
able to get that close to him again.” 
This excellent video is narrated by 
Levon Helm and is slated for 
release on January 20th. (Preorder 
date is January 7th, 1988.) 


Cash Box December 26, 1987 
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ae anil Never- rie ta Footage 


BY JACK W. Hil HILL 
OT rnaeee Elvis, there was noth- 


: John Lennon 

There can be no starker 
thought than that for rock ’n’ 
roll fans, even if they never 
liked Elvis (how many per- 
formers’ legends are such that 
a mere first name suffices?) or 
found a totally irrelevant at 

en 


The sad truth is that Elvis 
did become irrelevant, which 


perhaps depressed him more — 


than anyone —- but his final 
fate has nothing at all to do 
with this premium cable spe- 
cial — “Crazy About the Mov- 
ies: Elvis.’56.” 


Debuting at 8 p.m. Sunday 
on Cinemax, the show will re- 
peat Aug. 19, 24, 26 and 31, and 
Sept. 6 and 10. (Sunday’s date 
marks the 10th anniversary of 
Elvis’ death). 


Arkansan Levon Helm (the 


drummer-mandolin player and — 


vocalist in The Band and 
movie actor) narrates the pro- 
gram, giving it a good ol’ boy 
feel that seems appropriate. 
The hour-long special, as 
the name implies, deals with 
only one year in Elvis’ life — 
1956. It was the last time, Helm 


said, that Elvis would be able | 


to walk the streets of a big city 
without being recognized. 


As the year began, Elvis was 
still a 20-year-old truck driver. 
By the end of 1956, he had 
achieved the American dream 
— gold records, a pink Cadil- 
lac for his mother, TV appear- 
ances and movie roles. And, of 
course, there were the live 
concerts with adoring, scream- 
ing female fans. 

The Cinemax show is like a 
cultural history lesson, replete 
with performance shots of 


by Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, 
Ed Sullivan, Milton Berle and 
Steve ‘Allen, interviews and 
still photos. One of the best 
clips shows Elvis singing 
“Hound Dog” to an actual bas- 
set hound wearing a top hat — 
a moment Elvis later de- 
scribed as perhaps his most 
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Cinemax special commemorates Elvis 


~ Another jearwening moment 


was a quote from Col Tom Par- 
ker, the ex-carnival huckster 
who. a potential 
gold mine when he saw it, and . 
signed on to manage Elvis, tell- 
ing him: “Son, right now you 
have a million dollars worth of 
talent; before we're through, 


“you'll have a million dollars.” 


That and then some, as it 
turned out. 
The special contrasted the 


changing times during the Ei- 


senhower political era, as 
Helm pointed out that one 


“Baby, Let’s Play House.” 
How’s that for a real study in 
contrasts? 
There’s the revelation that 
Presley was far more of a per- 
thought. During the recording 


Cotor and iach & White 


back at a time when America 
was young and foolish Ifyou 
weren't yet on the planet, 
watch the show for an j 

into what made the of us 


what we now are — rock’n’ roll 


Narrated by LEVON HELM 


AS 1956 BEGAN, Elvie Presiey 
wee e regional curiosity, hustiing 
his rock-a-billy and biues tunes on 
the Southern daence-club circuit 
Twelve monthe later, e dared Elvis 
would find himeelf with multiple 
gold records to his credit, a Pere- 
mount movie contract, a starring 


the beginning of en ere—with rare, 
: earty recordings and never-before- 


oe ted by Levon Helm of The Band 


Rae cae oy 





Robbie Robertson: 


Solo but not alone 


Robbie Robertson's first | 7 
solo album — three years in | 

the making — is due this 
September, and Robertson 

has no intention of picking 

up where the Band left off. 

“This is just the way I feel 

now,” he says, “just the way 

I hear now. | don't know if 

it’s what’s expected of me 

or if it’s going to be shock- 

ing. You just do what your 

heart tells you to do.” 

Though Robertson plays 

guitar and keyboards and 

handles all the lead vocals, 

he’s not completely on his 

own. Peter Gabriel joins 

him on “Broken Arrow,” the 

Wisconsin rockers the Bo- 

Deans sing backup on 

“Showdown at Big Sky” and 

“American Roulette,” and U2 sits in on 
“Sweet Fire of Love” and “Testimony.” 
“That was a challenge,” he says of his 
collaboration with the Irish rockers, 
“mixing two worlds of music together. | 
didn’t know U2 was going to become the 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
‘Robbie Robertson’ 


2 Gal ee Ea ea | 
Ooit was Robbie Robertson de 


stuwende kracht in de in- 
middels legendarische 
| = formatie The Band’ bekend 
ke z etal door hun samenwerking met 
Bob Dylan. Nu dan zijn eerste 
solo projekt waar o.a. U2, 
Maria. McKee en Gil Evans 
hebben meegewerkt. 
(Geffen LP/MC/CD). 


biggest band in the world this year.” In 
fact, U2 worked with Robbie well before 
the release of The Joshua Tree and the 
ensuing furor. “It was just an experi- 
ment, and whether we're successful or 
not... we'll see.” ae 
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Recalling Robertson’s band | 


November’5.°1987 
A look at The Band 


ANSWERS 


By ENTERTAINMENT NEWS SERVICE 

Robbie Robertson’s return to 
the pop world was a long time 
coming. How well do you 
remember The Band he helped 
create in the 1960s? 

1. Who was the only 
American member of The 
Band? 

2. The Band's first alb 
was titled Music From Big 
Pink. What was Big Pink? 

3. What prominent Irish 
musician appeared on the 
Cakoots album? . 

4. Which of The Band’s 
albums was a tribute to early 
rock ’n’ roll? 

5. Robbie Robertson went on 
to produce Neil Diamond's 
first platinum album. Name 
the album. 


1. Levon Helm of Marvell, 
Arkansas. The others were 
born in Canada. 

2. The Band’s house in 
Saugerties, New York. 

3. Van Morrison . . 

4. Moondog Matinee (1973), 
named after Alan Freed’s 
radio show. The album 
consisted primarily of old rock 
’n’ roll songs. . 

5. Beautiful Noise (1976) 

6. Levon Helm 

7. The Basement Tapes 

8. The Last Waltz (1978), 
by Martin Scorsese. 

9. The RCO All-Stars 


10. Carny 


RATINGS: | 

Give yourself one point for 
each correct answer and rank 
yourself accordingly: 

10: Your contract is in the 
mail. 


* 8-9: Let’s do lunch. 
6-7: Don’t call us, we'll call 
you. 


5 and below: Have you 
considered a full-time career 
in waiting tables? 


ROBBIE Robertson, former 
member of The Band, 
speaks oul on MTV this Sun- 
day. At 10 p.m. MTV will air 
“Robbie Robertson: Telling 
Stories,'' a behind-the- 
scenes glimpse of the song- 
writer, producer and guitar- 
ist for The Band. The film 
includes clips from The 
Band's movie with Bob Dy- 
lan, “The Last Waltz" and 
rare footage of The Band. 
Peter Gabrie! and U2, who 
perform on Robertson's new 
album, make special guest 
appearances, 


6. The Band — minus one 
member — toured with Bob 
Dylan until his 1966 
motorcycle accident. Then, 
that member rejoined The 
Band. Who was the reinstated 
member? 

7. After Dylan went into 
seclusion following his 1966 
accident, he recorded an 
album with The Band. The LP 
was released in 1975. Name it. 

8. The film featuring The 
Band’s final concert is 
considered one of the finest 
rock ’n’ roll movies ever made. m “Animal” Det Lop aes | 
Name the film and the XN: = ” ha te a Place py oi Belinda | 

ii é Carlisi 

9. What band did Levon | SOD AN - 50 PM. 4 Pree tele tenet 
Helm form after The Band ‘ 
broke up? . 

10. What 1980 film release 
did Robbie Robertson score, 
co-star in and produce? 


WF playlists for Nov. 7-33 


Music Television is one of cable televi “It’s a Sin" Pet Shop Boys 

ion’s most popular services. Here's infor. M! “f've Been in Love Before” Cutting Crew 
mation about MTV specials and play lists & “l Won't Forget You” Poison 
through next Friday @ Kick the Wall” Jimmy Davis & Junction 

i " = aoe Lies" Fleetwood Mac 

4 “Mony Mony” Billy ido! 
Sp 6c als @ Notorious” Loverboy 
@ Tonight at midnight: Curiosity M ‘The Onel Love" REM 
Killed the Cat Concert: The British “Should've Known Better” Richard Marx 
band Curiosity Killed the Cat per- 
forms at Camden Palace in London 
@ Sunday at 10 p.m., Robbie Rob- ADV. TV Ti PS ADV. 
(TV2) WRESTLE MANIA 
ON ‘WE GOT IT MADE’ 


’ -4-12 Feer Tall 
AND 
FRESH WREATHS 


ertson — Telling Stories: A special 
from the ex-leader of The Band 


7:00 PM 


@ “Animal” Det Leppard | 


Chrstrzas 
Phone: 685-9665 


'] Located 5, Miles North Of 957-955 Junction 





Robbie 


Fallen Angel 

Showdown At Big Sky 

Broken Arrow 

Sweet Fire Of Love 

American Roulette 

Somewhere Down The Crazy River 
Hell’s Half Acre 

Sonny Got Caught In The Moonlight 3:45 


Testimony 4:45 


Propucep By Daniet Lanots 


Anpb RossBieE ROBERTSON 


Executive Producer: Gary Gersh 
Associate Producer and Engineer: Jim Scott 
Mixed by Bob Clearmountain 


Fallen Angel 
(Robbie Robertson/Martin Page) 


(For Richard Manuel) 


©) 1987 Medicine Hat Music/Martin Page Music 
(Adm. by Zomba Enterprises Inc. )/ Zomba Enterprises 
Inc. ASCAP 


Drums, percussion: Manu Katché 

Bass: Tinker Barfield 

Gurrars: Bill Dillon 

Drum procram: Martin Page 

Kevsoarps: Garth Hudson 

KEYBOARDS, VOCAL: Peter Gabriel 

VOCAL, BACKGROUND VOCAL, GUITAR 
Robbie Robertson 


American Roulette 
(Robbie Robertson) 


© 1987 Medicine Hat Music ASCAP 


Crazy River 
(Robbte Robertson) 


Drums: Terry Bozzio 

Gurrars: Bill Dillon 

Bass (Stick): Tony Levin 

Bass: Tinker Barfield, Hans Christian 
Keysoarps: Garth Hudson 

BackGROUND voca.s: BoDeans, Maria McKee 
VOCAL, KEYBOARDS, GUITAR, SOLO 


Robbie Robertson 


Drums: Manu Katché 
Bass: Tony Levin 
Gurtar: Bill Dillon 


BACKGROUND VOCAL 


Robbie Robertson 


Somewhere Down 


©) 1987 Medicine Hat Music ASCAP 


OmnicHorpb, Guitar: Daniel Lanois 
Sammy BoDean 
VOCAL, BACKGROUND VOCALS, GUITAR 


nA 


Roberts<« 


PRODUCED 


Assistant Engineers 


Cary Butler 
Thom Cadley 
Jeff De Morris 
Mark De Sisto 
Jay Healy 


Mark McKenna 


R 


Showdown At Big Sky 
(Robbie Robertson) 


© /987 Medicine Hat Music ASCAP 


Drums: Manu Katché 

Bass: Larry Klein 

GUITARS, BACKGROUND vocat: Bill Dillon 

PERCUSSION, BACKGROUND VocaL: Daniel I 

BackGROUND vocats: BoDeans 

VOCAL, BACKGROUND VOCAL, GUITAR, SOLO 
Robbie Robertson 


The Hell's 


(Robbie Robertsen/Martin Page) 


© 1987 Medicine Hat Music/ Martin Page Music 


UK: WX 433 

© 924 166-1 
3 $24 160-4 
CO: $24 160-2 
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RECOROS 


By Daniet Lanots ANb Rosait ROBERTSON 


Executive Producer: Gary Gersh 

Associate Producer and Engineer: Jim Scott 
Mixed by Bob Clearmountain 

Mastered by Bob Ludwig at Masterdisk 


Additional Engineers: 


Dave Bottrill 
Chris Isca 
Pat McCarthy 


Production Assistant: 


Paul Edwards 


ecorded at: 


The Village Recorder/West Los Angeles, California 
U2 Mobile Unit-Danesmote/Dublin, lreland 
Ashcombe House/London, England 

A&M Recording Studio/Hollywood, California 
Bearsville Sound Studio/Bearsville, New York 

The Hit Factory/New York, New York 


Broken Arrow 
(Robbie Robertson) 


© 1/987 Medicine Hat Music ASCAP 


Drums: Terry Bozzio 
Bass: Abraham Laboriel 
PERCUSSION, BACKGROUND VOCAL 
Daniel Lanois 
KEYBOARDS, DRUM PROGRAM: Peter Gabriel 
VOCAL, BACKGROUND VOCALS, GUITARS 
Robbie Robertson 
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Half Acre 


(Adm. by Zomba Enterprises Inc.)/ Zomba 


Drums, percussion: Manu Katché 
Bass (Stick) 
Gurtar: Bill Dillon 


VOCALS, Gt 


A Spectal 
Conversation 
For College 
Radio 
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Enterprises Inc. ASCAP 


Tony Levin 


ITAR, SOLO: Robbie Robertson 


Executive Producer: Mark Kates 
Project Coordinator: Robin Rothman 
Producer: Mare Grawe 

Art Direction/ Design: Jeri Heiden 
Photography: Chris Callis 
Management: Nick Wecbsler 
Special Thanks to: Kathy Konop 
and The Village Recorder, 

Annie Tract, Judith Hacnel, 
Marko Babincau 

and Mikal Gilmore 
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Featured songs in the CD 

interview from the album 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON om Geffen 
Records (GHS 24160) 


Showdown At Big Sky 

Stovet Fire of Lowe 

Fallen Angel 

American Roulette 

Somewhere Down The Crazy River 


LP Produced by Daniel Lanois 
and Robbwe Robertson 

Executive Producer: Gary Gersh 
Associate Producer and Engincer 
Jim Scott 

Mixed by Bob Clearmountain 
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%: 
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Sonny Got Caught 


In The Moonlight 
(Robbie Robertson) 


© 1987 Medicine Hat Music ASCAP 


Drums, percussion: Manu Katché 

Bass: Tony Levin 

Gurtar: Bill Dillon 

Percussion, Guitar: Daniel Lanois 

Drum procram: Cary Butler 

BACKGROUND vocaL: Rick Danko 

VOCAL, KEYBOARDS, GUITAR: Robbie Robertson 


+ Fey Comma Company Ore iets se USA A Rigihey Renrrend Unewtnorwed dupiinmine #6 


IMI 


7599-24 160- 


Photography Design 


Chris Callis Jeri McManus Heiden 


Thank yous; 


All at AKM Recording Studio, Marko Babineau, 
all at Bearsville Sound Studio, Jean Bellanger, 
Tony Berg, David Bianco, Charlie Brewer, Paul 
Broucek, Marc Brown, Marc Coleman and all at 
Danesmote, Al Coury, Gilmar Fortis, David Geffen, 
Sally Grossman, Judith Haenel, Jeff Harris, 
Geordie Hormel, Paul Jamieson, Tibor Kalman, 
Kathy Konop, Bob Lanois, Dick La Palm, Cheri 
Lazerus, Maria Mancuso, Eddie Rosenblatt, Paul 
Sloman, Nick Smerigan, Annie Tract, all at the 
Village Recorder, Shelly Yakus 


And special thanks to Jimmy lovine 


Thanks 
Gary Chang for his assistance in the pre-production of the a 
Martin Page for his musical contributions 


Dedicated to Dominique, Alexandra, Delphine and Sebastian 


MANAGEMENT: Nick WECHSLER 
Peter Gabriel appears courtesy of Virgin Records 

BoDeans appear courtesy of Reprise/Slash Records 

Ivan Neville appears courtesy of PolyGram Records Inc 

U2 appears courtesy of Island Records Lad 


Sweet Fire Of Love 
(Robbte Robertson/U2) 


© 1987 Medicine Hat Music/U2 Chappell 
And Company, Inc. ASCAP 


Drums: Larry Mullen, Jr 

Bass: Adam Clayton 

Guitar, soLo: The Edge 

Voca.s, Bass: Bono 

BACKGROUND VOCAL, PERCUSSION: Daniel Lanois 
VocaL, GuITAR, soLo: Robbie Robertson 


Testimony 
(Robbie Robertson) 


©) 1987 Medicine Hat Music ASCAP 


Drums: Larry Mullen, Jr 

Bass: Adam Clayton 

Guttar: The Edge 

BACKGROUND VOCAL, GUITAR: Bono 

Bass, percussion: Daniel Lanois 

Gurtar: Bill Dillon 

BackGROUND VOCAL: Ivan Neville 

Git Evans HORN SECTION: Arranged by 
Gil Evans, assisted by Peter Levin 


VocaL, KEYBOARD, GUITAR: Robbie Robe 


THE RELEASE OF Rossie Ropertson’s 
FIRST SOLO ALBUM IS THE OCCASION FOR 
A VERY SPRGIAL INTERVIEW. THis 

CONVERSATION wir Mikat GitMore 
OF ROLLING 
Compact DIS€ INTERVIEW PRODUCED 


7E IS THE FIRST 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR COLLEGE RADIO. 
RoOsBIE TALKS ABOUT THE MAKING OF 
HIS ALBUM AND REFLECTS ON HIS 
CAREER BOTH WitH THE BAND AND 
since THe Last Wavrz. 


A SPECIAL CONVERSATION FOR COLLEGE RADIO GEFFEN 
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the album 


Robbie 
Robertson 


At last the first solo album 


Compact Disc, LP and Clear Cassette . 


Produced by Daniel Lanois and Robbie Robertson 


including the single ‘FALLEN ANGEL’ 


‘ ¢ With his first solo album, Robertson [has 
propelled] himself right back into the forefront of 
contemporary rock in a manner which equals — and 
then some — Fogerty’s Centerfield and Simon's 
Graceland. Using a basic group of himself on guitar 
and vocals, Tony Levin on bass, Manu Katche'on 
drums and Bill Dillon on ambient guitar sounds, 
Robertson and U2 producer Daniel Lanois (along » 
with mixdown master Bob Clearmountain) have 
crafted an album whose basic theme - the American 
mythos — is expressed and investigated in many 
disparate ways, from American Roulette’s mainstream 
rock of the bitchin’ variety, through Showdown At 
Big Sky's anthemic euphoria and the haunting 
balladry of Broken Arrow to the unusual Somewhere 
Down The Crazy River, which sounds like Tom Waits 
doing the samba. 

Various heavy friends help out, as you'd expect. 
Peter Gabriel is in evidence on the opening Fallen 
Angel, a heartbreaking tribute to Richard Manuel 
sung by Robertson in the kind of strained falsetto 
Manuel used so weil in The Band. Both The Boceans 
and Maria McKee contribute background vocals to 
American Roulette, an American Dream glance at the 
careers of Dean, Presley and Monroe, and Lanois” 
pals U2 help out on Sweet Fire Of Life — which 
features Edge's patented reverb-o-rhythm thing — and 
Testimony, the LP’s brilliant finale. Apparently 
originating in an unused Gil Evans horn chart from 


The Color Of Money which sounds like a Muscle 
Shoals-style funk riff built into something massive, 
Testimony combines the drive and power of rock with 
the overwrought edge of gospel, the result resembling 
a cauldron of molten jead carried on the back of an 
elephant. 

The best track, however, is the big ballad Broken 
Arrow, a deeply poignant love song reminiscent of 
The Band's Acadian Driftwood which uses his native 
American Indian imagery instead of drawing on the 
cajun experience (Robertson's mother was an 
Iroquois). Lanois’ production here achieves such 
depth and transparency you can almost swim in it, 
just one of several everyday miracles he pulls off on 
the album. 

It’s definitely a CD-age product, the dynamic range 
of Fallen Angel alone encompassing low bass rumbles 
on the intro, Dillon and Robertson's swirling guitar 
drones, and Robertson's uncerta:n falsetto, 
perpetually on the edge of breaking; it’s the kind of 
recording that just a few years ago would cause 
nightmares at the pressing plant. Nowadays, though, 
all things are possible, and Robbie Robertson has done 
most of them on this album. The subtlest songwriter 
of the '60s and "70s has strolled back on the park and 
knocked the ball clean out of the ground, 5 >] 


Andy Git. —Q 


DISTRIBUTED BY UA RECORDS LTD. GA WARNER COMMUNICATIONS CO. 


‘ 


“for many, 


the album of the year...” 


(don’t take our word for it...) 


“a music that matches the highest standards of his 
past work.” NMI 


“With his first solo album, Robertson [has propelled 
himself right back into the forefront of 
contemporary rock... The subtest songwriter of 
the ’60s and "70s has strolled back on the park and 
knocked the ball clean out of the ground,” Q 


“The great songwriter/guitarist of The Band js back 
after a decade of silence with a brilliantly realized 
first solo work,” BILLBOARD 


“back after 11 years with his first solo album, and 
it’s bang up to date.” TIME OU 


including *Fallen Angel’ and ‘Showdown at Big Sky’ 


Compact Disc, LP and Clear Cassette 
“WXNIF? BEWNITIC CD: 924 160-2 


Produced by Daniel Lanas and Roblne Robertson 


Robbie Robertson 
THE NEW SINGLE 


Somewhere 
Down The Crazy River 


3-TRACK 12” INCLUDES 
Tailgate 


PREVIOUSLY UNRELEASED 


OUT NOW 


FROM THE LP IASSETTE + CD 
‘ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


. 
GEFFEN 
ston 


DISTRIBUTED BY WS. RECORDS LTD. @ A WARNER COMMUNICATIONS CO 





Mowdown At Bie Sky 


Robertson's 
new album 
is masterful 


By Steve Morse 
Globe Staff 


Articulate rock ‘n' roll is often said 
to be a dying genre. especially as the 
music splits into extremes of plastic 
blandness on the one hand and pander- 
ing boorishness on the other. But the 
death knell for intelligent rock 
shouldn't be sounded quite yet, not 
when the likes of U2, Peter Gabriel, 
Bruce Springsteen and Mark Knopfler 
still have a say 

The time has come to reintroduce a 
name to that list — Robbie Robertson, 
the former leader of The Band, the 
group that backed Bob Dylan when he 
went electric and made the revered 
“Last Waltz” film about its farewell 
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Showdown At Big Sky 
-Directed by David Hogan. YouTube 
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Check out Discogs.com for more info on the singles from this album. 


Fallen Angel 


-Directed by David Hogan. YouTube 


4M _ The Salt Lake Tribune, Friday, November 13, 1987 


For the record 


Somewhere Down The Cazy River 


-Directed by Martin Scorsese. YouTube 


Robbie Robertson comes storming back 


By Tom McCarthey 
Tribune Staff Writer 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON, ‘Robbie 
Robertson” (Geffen) — It has been a 
long time coming for Jaime Robbie 
bertson. former 
er of the 
sometime 
and full 
composer 
1980 the au 
thor of ’The Night 
They Drove 
Dixie Down 
been invisible 
now he has come 
storming back t 
the rock front with Robertson 
a solo album that reflects his fascina 
tion with American folk mythology 


It is definitely not a Band record 
but echoes of that great group can be 
heard throughout this richly evoca- 
tive work Garth Hudson and Rick 
Danko. a pair of Band cohorts. even 
play on the Li 

Robertson, 43, has drawn upon his 
experiences during his early years in 
the deep South, conjured up the 
spirits of his Indian heritage (his 


Band 
actor 
time 
Since 


mother was a Mohawk who was born 
and raised on the Six Nations Reser- 
vation in Canada), sought out such 


Record review 


talent as Bono and Peter Gabriel, and 
rolled it all into a rock 'n’ roll stew 
that bubbles over with passion 


it takes a few close listenings to get 
the gist of Robertson's aim as the 
thickly textured guitars and odd 
drum syncopation create an almost 
turbulent mood. And his voice, never 
a particularly lyrical one, can be jag- 
ged and rough, or at least hickory 
smoked 


But it all works 


Fallen Angel’ is Robertson's 
dirge-like tribute to friend and band. 
mate Richard Manuel, who hanged 
himself. The moody tune was record- 
ed in Bath, England, with Gabriel pro- 
viding additional, and haunting 
vocals 

In my dream the pipes were play 
ing, In mu dream I lost a friend, 
Come down Gabnel and blow your 
horn, ‘Cause some day we will meet 


again,’ sing the twosome 


On “Showdown At Big Sky" he 
weaves melodic lines over the sadly 
beautiful voices of the BoDeans. The 
song is a chilling reminder about what 
awaits us if there is a nuclear 
holocaust 


“Broken Arrow" is an expressive 
tune about growing up Indian. Tribal 
drums and lush guitars wash over a 
chilling voice. “Hell's Half Acre,”’ all 
written in mythological terms, is 
about a native son going off to war 
who is wounded emotionally, and 
then lives out his life as a scarred 
individual 


Irish band U2 collaborates with the 
old Band hand on “Sweet Fire Of 
Love” for an experimental vision of 
love, and then again on “Testimony,” 
a New Orleans-style march groove. 


Straight ahead rock ‘n' roll is the 
order of the day on “American Rou- 
lette,” a slightly tilted iook at Ameri- 
ca’s infatuation with such heroes as 
Elvis, Marilyn Monroe and James 
Dean. Hudson plays keyboards 
‘Somewhere Down The Crazy River,” 


done in a spoken-word delivery, is a 
colorful and atmospheric piece about 
life in the Delta. “Catch the bine 
train, To places never been before, 
Look for me, Somewhere down the 
erazy mver.”’ sings Robertson with 
Sammy BoDean answering on the 
refrain 


Guitarist Danko rips out some 
rhythmic licks on “Sonny Got Caught 
In The Moonlight,” a street opera re 
garding a man running from the law 
who is done in by his ‘foolish heart.’ 


Robertson has been out of the mu 
sic business for quite awhile now and 
it is entirely possible that the new 
generation isn't familiar with his 
work. But anyone who has backed 
Bob Dylan, written “The Weight.” 
“Rag Mama Rag” and “Up On Crip- 
ple Creek,” and starred in the movie 
“Carny,”’ will eventually end up get- 
ting rediscovered. 


There isn't an obvious single in the 
bunch. Robertson will! have to be con- 
tent with word of mouth for this al- 
bum. But taken as a whole, this is one 
fine effort 





concert in 1976 


ROBERTSON, Page B8 


Robbie Robertson: a breakthrough 


Robertson’s album 
makes breakthrough 


@ ROBERTSON 
Continued from Page B1 


Robertson's long-awaited first 
solo album, ‘Robbie Robertson" 
(Geffen), is a bona fide master- 
stroke, fusing sturdy blues with 
the high-tech progressiveness of 
the Talking Heads and Peter Ga- 
briel, along with a spirituality 
akin to U2. In sum, this is a break- 
through album that could become 
as culturally significant as The 
Band's “Music from Big Pink" in 
1968. 

Robertson has recruited a cast 
of backup players with Who's 
Who credentials in the taste de- 
partment: U2, Gabriel, the Bo- 
Deans, the Gil Evans horn sec- 
tion, African drummer Manu 
Katche, bassist Tony Levin (the 
last two are from Gabriel's band); 
and Rick Danko and Garth Hud- 
son, two fellaw members of The 
Band. They provide radically 
shifting textures for Robertson's 
self-penned, street-savvy story 
songs about victims and survivors 
of love, war and the American 
Dream, 

The album ends a prolonged 
period of laying low for the Toron- 
to-bred Robertson, interrupted 
only by his writing film scores to 
“Raging Bull” and ‘The Colour of 
Money,” along with a brief but ac- 
claimed try at acting in “Carny,” 
a 1978 film about a traveling car- 
nival. 

The new album has an ebb- 
and-flow of moods and musical 
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an’s most honest 
touching and 
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styles that don't grab the listener 
like the latest Top 40 hook, but 
seep into the mind over repeated 
listenings, in a similar vein to 
Springsteen's latest album, ‘Tun- 
nel of Love,” though with a more 
rock 'n’ roll base. 

At first, it is tempting to think 
Robertson can't sing. After all, he 
delegated most of The Band's vo- 
cals to Danko, Levon Helm and 
Richard Manuel, while sticking to 
lead guitar. But inexperience is 
not to be confused with ineptitude 
in this case. Robertson has a 
slightly gruff, raspy vocal style, 
but that only adds a more believ- 
able worldliness to his songs. This 
is thinking-man’s rock with real 
soul, 


Tribute to pianist 
The album opens with the 
plaintive ‘Fallen Angel,” a tribute 
to Band pianist Richard Manuel, 
who hanged himself in a hotel 
room two years ago. In a hymnlike 
manner, with Gabriel adding a 
background vocal lament, Robert- 
son sings: 
If you're out there can you touch 
me 
Can you see me I don't know 
If you're out there can you reach 
me 
Lay a flower in the snow 
Equally disarming are two 
songs, “Broken Arrow” and 
“Hell's Half Acre,” reflecting Ro- 
bertson's Indian heritage. His fa- 
ther, a professional gambler, mar- 
ried an Iroquois who used to take 
him to the Six Nations Indian Res- 
ervation near Lake Erie. His com- 
passion for those tribespeople is 
best seen in “Hell's Half Acre,” a 
Stones-like rocker about an Indi- 
an who served in Vietnam and 
came back a stranger: 
Back in the land where the 
buffalo roam 
Is this the place that | called 
home 
She said you've changed, you're 
not the same 
Clouds of napalm and the opium 
The damage was already done 
Robertson's songs reveal a 
graceful compassion, He aches for 
a soldier of fortune in “Showdown 
at Big Sky,’ a dance song despite 
its antiwar seriousness. He aches 
for a gunned-down hood in the 
smokily rendered ‘Sonny Got 
Caught in the Moonlight.’’ He 
bleeds for James Dean, Elvis Pres- 
ley and Marilyn Monroe in 
“American Roulette,” a resound- 
ing rocker with Maria McKee on 
harmony. And he confides a spiri- 
tual restlessness in the two songs 
backed by U2: ‘Sweet Fire of 
Love" (with U2’s Bono in a call- 
and-response improvisation) and 
“Testimony,” in which he sings: 
“In these hands I've held the 
broken dream. In my soul, I'm 
howling at the moon.” 
Robertson has no plans to 
tour, but will appear on ‘‘Satur- 
day Night Live” on Dec. 12. In the 
meantime, he’s given us much to 
ponder on this well-articulated 
comeback album, which suggests 
he has been away far too long 
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Robbie Robertson displays a welcome new sound on his solo comeback album 


By J. D. Considine 
Sut) Pop Music Critic 


Comeback albums, as a rule, 
tend to turn up carrying some fairly 
heavy baggage, After all, it isn't 
enough that these albums stand on 
their own; they must also live up to 
whatever expectations have been 
engendered by earlier greatness 
And things become doubly difficult 
when, as is the case of former Band 
leader Robbie Robertson, the artist 
in question makes his move without 
the group with which he earned his 
reputation 

Which is why, as comeback al- 
bums go, his solo debut, “Robbie 
Robertson” (Gefien 24160), seems 
such a surprise. Sure, it's infectious 
and inspiring the way only great al- 
burs are, making !t. in many ways, 
an obvious choice for This Year's 
Best lists. Moreover, blessed as It {s 
with the sort of expansive, resolute 
melodies and vividly evocative lyrics 
that Robertson's initial output 'eft 
listeners expecting, its songs fit 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


handily within the tradition of Rob- 
ertson's finest work 

The only thing fs, none of them 
sounds especially like Robbie Rob- 
ertson 

“Fallen Angel,” for instance. A 
brooding, empathetic eulogy to fel- 
low Band member Richard Manuel 
{who hanged himself*while on the 
road with a Band “reunion” tour late 
last year), it certainly reads like a 
Robertson number. How else to de- 
scribe phrases as haunting as “Fall- 
en Angel/ Casts a shadow up against 
the sun” or “If you're out there, can 
you touch me/ Can you see me, | 
don't know”? 

Musically, though, it's something 
else again, As the syncopated heart- 
beat of a pair of deep-throbbing trib- 
al drums dissolves into a shimmer of 
guitars, a wash of keyboards and the 
melodic skank of the drum kit, the 
effect is as modern and atmospheric 
as anything on a recent Peter Gabri- 
el album. And when Robertson and 
his studio-mates begin the gentle 
chant, “Fallin’, fallin’, fallin’ down/ 
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Robertson’s 
return results 
in musical gem 


& “Robbie Robertson.” Robbie Robertson. Geffen. 
By Keith L. Thomas 


Staff Writer 


Those familiar with guitarist Robertson remem- 


Fallin’, fallin’ down,” it's hard not to 
think of Gabriel songs like “The 
Family and the Fishing Net” or “BI- 
ko.” 

Nor is the resemblance entirely 
accidental. For one thing, Robert- 
son's album benefits from the 
sound-sense of producer Daniel Lan- 
ois, who similarly shaped Gabriel's 
“So”; for another, Robertson's back- 
ing band includes both Manu 
Katche, the Senegalese drummer 
who gave “So” its signature spark, 
and Gabriel himself 

“Sweet Fire of Love” seems even 
more blatant in its borrowing. Open- 
ing with an echo-enhanced guitar 
ostinato that’s unmistakably the 
work of the Edge, its first few sec- 
onds also feature the immediately 
recognizable vocalisms of Bono Hew- 
son. In fact, by the time drummer 
Larry Mullen Jr. and bassist Adam 
Clayton kick tn with rest of the 
rhythm, the song sounds like noth- 
ing so much as Robbie Robertson 
sitting In with U2, even if the credits 
suggest that it's actually the other 





More than anything, it's the wri 
the greatest gulf between Robbie Ro 


way around, 


Still, it would be unfair to all in- 
volved to dismiss either song as 
mere imitation. “Sweet Fire of Love” 
comes closest to outright appropria- 


ber well the days he, drummer Levon Helm, organist a 


Garth Hudson, bassist 


The Band. Although 
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tion, they created some classic American 

ironic in that all of the musicians came from Cana- 
da except Arkansas native Helm. The Band's im 
was felt at many levels, 

lan or scoring with hits such as “The 

Drove Old Dixie Down” and “The W 

The _ — notes and 

y captured in the documentary 

arguably the best 


"scores and, for the most part, cates 


record-making. 

Now, the 44-year-old star is back with an album 
that rivals anything on the rack. That includes rec- 
ords by Michael Jackson, David Bowie, John Cougar 
Mellencamp, Sting and Bruce Springsteen. 

The only real problem with Robertson's album is 
he allows others to take center stage a bit too often. 
Maybe he's still suffering from the — his 
Band days — back and letting share 
the spotlight and singing. Here, he is F 
times almost 


Band keyboardist Hudson, Lone Justice’s Maria 
McKee and Bono's U2 mates: The Edge, Adam Clay- 
ton and Larry Mullen Jr. 

But make no mistake about it, Robertson holds 
his own. Always a prolific songwriter, his lyrical tal- 
ents are in true, invoking form. His singing 
style shifts effortlessly from bruised tenor to bluesy 


Singer-songwriter Robbie Robertson 


growl, whatever the song calls for. His emotional 
range exudes desperation and defiance, pride and 


Produced by Robertson and Daniel Lanois, whose 
credits include U2 and Gabriel, the record is a stark 
and sincere collection of songs emphasizing values 
and brushed by vulnerability. Songs such as “Sonny 
Got Ca in the Moonlight,” “Showdown at Big 
Sky” “Somewhere Down the Crazy River” hit 
hard with glorious singing, fully ripened lyrics and 
a overtones. The heavenly “Fallen Angel” 
isa to former Band compatriot Manuel, who 
hanged himself in a Florida motel last year. 


On “Sweet Fire of Love,” a rouser about amour 
and its aftereffects, Robertson trades soulful shouts 
with Bono. The tune comes complete with rage, re- 
demption and gritty guitar work courtesy of the 
Edge. It sounds like classic U2, which says a lot. 


“Hell's Half Acre” is about an wayward Indian 
draftee: “It's way up in the Black Hills where we 
come from/There’s a girl and she warned me don't 
pick up that gun.” The Indian heritage Robertson 
wears on his shoulder — something he inherited 
from his mother’s side of the family tree — is more 
of a red badge of courage than a chip. 


Just lend an ear to the gospel-tinged “Testimo- 
ny,” in which he forcefully laments: “Come bear wit- 
ness, the half-breed rides again/In these hands, I've 
held the broken dream/In my soul, I'm howling at 
the moon. ... Speak the truth, I will testify.” 


The truth on “Robbie Robertson” is evident, Rob- 
ertson has woven one of the best albums of the year. 
Here is a batch of well-crafted, thoughtful tunes that 
linger long after the needle has left the vinyl. Here 
is a voice that has definitely been away far too long. 





on his new album that creates 
n then and now. 


tion of its sidemen’s sound (though, 
in all fairness, Robertson shares 
songwriting credits with the band), 
but the heart of the song — its lan- 
guage, shape and cadences — obvi- 


ously belongs to Robertson. Like 
wise, “Fallen Angel” may empley 
pieces of Gabriel's musical vocabip 
lary, but {ts overriding sound and 
sensibility are essentially unique 

Besides, part of the reason thoSe 
songs come across as imitative ts 
that it's much easter to define the 
Gabriel or U2 sound than Robe¢- 
son's. In the nine years after the 
Band took its last waltz, Robertsons 
only musical output has been‘a 
smattering of sound-track work. Ner 
does the Band provide many clues 
especially since, as a singer, Robeft- 
son was never that group's dom 
nant voice 

More than anything, though. i€s 
the writing that creates the greatest 
gulf between Robertson then and 
now. Where once Robertson's songs 
tapped into the verdant depths ef 
American popular music tradition 
drawing freely from country, folk 
and blues, the sound of this albunris 
altogether more modern, and seem 
ingly more rootless. Only “Sho@- 
down at Big Sky,” whose harmonies 
and sense of line recall such classi¢s 
as “Across the Great Divide” affd 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down,” seems obviously connectéd 
to Robertson's earlier output . 


Impressively, Robertson has go 
trouble turning that to his advan- 
tage. Obviously, that distance helps 
deliver him from the burden of tis 
own history, offering the next best 
thing to absolute artistic rebirth, But 
at the same time it also forces him To 
compress and refine his ideas, in or- 
der to square them with the spare, 
uncluttered contours of his néw 


) sound, and that adds immeasurably 


Robertson 
gets lost on 
own album 


Robbie Robertson 
Robbie Robertson 
Geffen Records 


By David Barton 
Bee Pop Music Critic 


t's odd that an artist of Robbie Robertson's 

stature, one who has written one-of-a-kind, 

atmospheric classics such as “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down" and “The Weight” for his 


group the Band, could release an album on which 


he is not the album's strongest presence. 

Robertson's first solo album is as much 
producer Daniel Lanois’ album as it is 
Robertson's. 

Lanois is the Canadian producer who in the 
last two years has made a big mark with two 
albums: Peter Gabriel's “So” and (with Brian 
Eno) U2's “The Joshua Tree,” albums that took 
semipopular artists into the big time with a 
terrific, distinctive sonic punch, 

Those artists appear on “Robbie Robertson,” 
which makes the album sound more like a cross 
between “So” and “The Joshua Tree” than 
anything the Band ever recorded. Like Lanois, 
the other musicians who appear on the album 
overwhelm Robertson whenever they appear. 

U2 backs Robertson on two songs, “Sweet Fire 


of Love” and “Testimony,” which close each side. 


The former was co-written by the group. In both 
cases, U2 overwhelms Robertson, who seems to 
disappear as soon as U2’s Bono opens his mouth, 
his “backing vocals” easily taking the lead. 

Gabriel, on the other hand, has a more minor 
role, though he too appears on two songs. 
Nevertheless, when he adds the chorus vocal on 
the opening “Fallen Angel,” his highly personal 
voice cuts through Robertson's tentative 
presence. That he also plays keyboards and that 
the track itself recalls Gabriel's “Red Rain” 
(from “So”) doesn't help establish Robertson's 
personality. 

Lanois is largely responsible for that. With 
Gabriel's drummer Manu Katche and bassist 
Tony Levin on most tracks, the songs that don't 
sound like U2 sound like Gabriel. The spacious 
sound, light percussion, slow funk grooves and 
understated synthesizers all bespeak Lanois’ 
hand. 

Which isn’t to say this is a bad album. To the 
contrary, this is a very fine piece of work, one 
nearly on a par with, well, “So” and “The Joshua 
Tree.” 

It's just that it lacks the strong vision that 
Robertson had with the Band. The sound of the 
Band is nowhere to be heard, despite cameo 





to the album's success 


The new album by Robbie Robertson, 
formerly of the Band, bears the strong 
stamp of its producer, Daniel Lanois. 


appearances by ex-Band members Garth Hudson 


Because his songs are so tightly 
focused, Robertson can easily subp- 
port an entire song with a single, 
central image, much as “Broken Ar- 
row” invokes an entire world of hope 
and heritage with its melancholy re- 
frain, “Who else is gonna bring you.a 
broken arrow/ Who else is’ gonfia 
bring you a bottle of rain.” 

But he only rarely resorts to such 
conceptual bluntness, preferring to 
let a few sharply defined details do 
the work instead of drawing a single, 
big picture. “Showdown at Big Sky,” 
for instance, hones its sense.of ur- 
gency by contrasting the jittery, 
jangly instrumental pulse with the 
lyric's apocalyptic imagery, then 
parlays that implied religiosity intiia 
sense of redemption through gos- 
pel-style vocal harmonies..and.a 
chiming, lazily arpeggiated guftar fip- 
ure. 


Nowhere, though, are Robejt- 
son's ambitions as perfectly realiaed 
as on “American Roulette.” Its sib- 
ject matter alone is rich with potéh- 
tial — a meditation on the vota- 
clousness with which fame cdp- 
sumes its victims — but what reatly 
lends the song its power is the way 
its seizes upon the mythic to makéa 
very concrete point. 

Although the lyric takes its basic 
components from the lives of Elvis 
Presley and Marilyn Monroe, the 
breathless pace of the music-allows 


, Robertson to leave his story looge 


and allusive. In the end, it's not the 
impact of an individual tragedy *hat 
holds our attention, but the Way tie 
tale sketches in the salient details ef 
dozens of others. 
It's an archetypally American s@- 
ga, and exactly the sort of material 
with which Robertson earned his 
reputation. That he makes “Amerf- 
can Roulette” seem utterly fresh as 
well as instantly evocative ought fo 
be proof enough of the greatness 
that lies within this album. ’ 








and Rick Danko. The only time a distinctive 
Robertson element intrudes into Lanois’ vision is 
the chord change on the chorus of “Showdown at 


Big Sky.” 


The other problem for Robertson fans (as 
opposed to U2 or Lanois fans) is Robertson's 
voice. Though he wrote most of the Band's songs, 
the singers were Levon Helm, Danko (who adds 
backing vocals to “Sonny Got Caught in the 
Moonlight”) and the late Richard Manuel (the 
subject of fhe opening “Fallen Angel”). Each was 
a tremendously expressive, individual singer — 
but Robertson is neither, On the U2 track “Sweet 
Fire of Love,” Robertson and Bono are almost 
interchangeable, so fully does Robertson adopt 
Bono's vocal mannerisms. 

Elsewhere, as on the rather pedestrian rocker 
“American Roulette,” Robertson sounds a bit like 
Robert Palmer. On “Somewhere Down the Crazy 
River,” he is upstaged by backing vocalist 
Sammy BoDean of the BoDeans. 


R obertson was the Band's guitarist, but even 
that is downplayed. He was always 
understated, but here he is almost invisible. 
When he does appear, as on his guitar duel with 
U2's the Edge on “Sweet Fire of Love,” he gets 
swamped by his sound effects. 

The songwriting, which is, after all, 
Robertson's forte, is mixed. “Fallen Angel” and 
the single “Showdown at Big Sky” are good, and 
“Sweet Fire of Love” and “Hell's Half Acre” are 
strong rockers, But “American Roulette” is 
overly stiff and the largely spoken “Somewhere 
Down the Crazy River” is gratingly “cinematic.” 

Robertson was in a tough position when he set 
out to make this album. The Band's sound was 
somewhat “dated” by design, and that sound 
would not have gone over on radio in 1987. So, 
working with Lanois was a smart move both 
commercially and artistically, and “Robbie 
Robertson” is a good album. But on next album, it 
would be nice if the music in the grooves 
reflected a bit more of the man on the cover. 
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© borrow a phrase from “Somewhere Down The Crazy River,” take a picture of this: 
In 1962, when discos were discotheques, a mad “band” of blues-hungry Canadian 
and Southern musicians Is fired from New York's Peppermint Lounge. The band goes 
on to back up Bob Dylan, later evolving into The Band--spearheaded by 
gultarist/songwriter Jaime Robbie Robertson. 
Born in Toronto of Jewish and American Indian parents, Robertson's unique songwriting with 
the Band made him one of the few articulate spokesmen for rock n roll Americana. After the 
Band properly dis-Banded in 1976, Robertson deliberately walked away from music. 
in the eleven years between The Last Walfz and this, his first solo music project, he 
remained active in films, producing and acting in the critically acclaimed “Carney” and 
scoring and selecting soundtrack music for movies by his "best buddy in the world,” director 
Martin Scorsese--unofficially, for “Raging Bull” and officially for "The King Of Comedy.” In 
between his own album's sessions, he collaborated on the incidental score music for "The 
Color Of Money’ with the blues master Willie Dixon and legendary jazz arranger Gil Evans. 
We visited Robertson at his cozy two-room “workshop” tucked upstairs at a Santa Monica 
recording studio. Speaking with a hint of a Canadian accent, Robertson graciously 
elaborated on the birth and content of his nine-song masterwork LP which utilizes the talents 


of U2, Peter Gabriel, the BoDeans and other hand-picked contributors. 


The walls of his small control room are ornamented with guitars, amps and a mini-gallery of 
contemporary Native American art. At the center of the control room is a chair and a small 
table on which sits an antique lamp and a microphone windscreen. It was at this table that 
Robertson sat and sang the lion's share of the haunting vocals for his new album, simply titled 


Robbie Robertson. 


KZ: We understand this record was a year in the 
making. 

RR: | started a year ago last June and mixed it last 
July. During that year, | did the score for The Color Of 
Money.” I'd never scored a movie before in my life. 
Originally, it was going to take three or four weeks, but 
it ended up taking three months. 

KZ: How did you wind up getting involved inthe 
"The Color Of Money“ score 

RR: Martin Scorsese is my best buddy in the world. | 
came up with this idea and told him, ‘If | were going to 
do this, which | can't, | would get somebody to write all 
the themes and melodies based on Chicago. Make it 
blues oriented, sleazy blues, poolhall music. Get 
someone to write the themes and get them to work with 
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Willie Dixon, just for the authenticity of it. Then get Gil 
Evans to write the charts on it.” Scorsese said, "Wow! 
That's a great idea. You have to do this thing.” | said, 
"No, no. I'm making this album, Marty. I'm in the midst of 
it. | can't stop.” He said, "What am | supposed to do? 
Look in the Yellow Pages?" | said, “I'd love to do it. To 
work with those guys would be an experience of a 
lifetime. But | have to do this album." He just ignored 
everything | said. He started talking about particular 
pieces. | would say, “Yeah Marty, but...” The next thing 
| knew, | was doing it. 

KZ: What was it like working with those legends? 
RR: | went to New York and worked with Gil Evans. 
Then I'd work with Willie and we'd write a thing to- 
gether. I'd play him some things and say, “Listen to this 


piece, Willie. Tell me how this feels.” What you do with 
Willie Dixon is bring him in and whenever you're not 
sure about something, you just look over at him. tf he 
gives you the nod, then you know you're right. 
Explaining this to the movie company was a little 
bizarre. They didn't understand this technique too 
much. It was fantastic. When | was in New York, | got 
together with Gil and | played him this album. He sat 
and listened. There were those chill bump moments. 
Every time he looked up, he'd give me one of those 
Stares. He'd sit there like he was sleeping. Then some 
music would come up and he would react. He got it 
completely. 

KZ: How did you feel about music when you started 
making the new album after eleven years? 
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RR: | think we're all in agreement that there was a bit of 


a Grought in music. Every once in a while there was 
good stuff going on, but there wasn't a feeling in the 


air. A little excitement here and there, not so much over 


artists, but for particular things artists did. | liked some 
things the Sex Pistols did. | liked some things Elvis 
Costello and the Clash did. But what | was finding was 
that a lot of people who were making music in this 
generation were not overly exciting to me. It made me 
think, *! don't want to do that. | don't want to just chum 
it out like ‘This is your duty--do a record and go doa 
tour.” That was the reason | did The Last Waltz. It was 
a relief. | liked the idea of stepping away and 
disappearing, changing colors for a while. | didn't know 
whether I'd ever feel like doing this again. Then | got 
some ideas. | heard some sounds in my head. | thought, 
"Maybe there's something coming. | don't know for 
sure.” Then time went on and it got closer and closer. 
Then | got this workshop set up here. | could come and 
think about ideas and songs. Then all of a sudden | 
Started to think, “I'm in a mood. I'm gonna stir up some 
dust. It's going to be a wholehearted effort and I've got 


something in mind.” As | wrote the songs, | got more and 


more excited. Then | started feeling the right 
feelings—anger, helplessness, all those things that make 
you do good work. But mainly that fire. All right, all 
right. Now we're talking. Now we're ready to step up to 
the plate. 

KZ: Didn't you have that feeling when you were 
working on “Raging Bull" and “King Of Comedy“? 
RR: No. Marty asked me to work on source music in 
“Raging Bull.” "King Of Comedy” was an experiment we 
had in mind. It didn't call upon me to bring thunder out 
of my soul. It was just doing some good work. I'm a 
movie bug, but complementing movies is not what | want 
to dedicate my life to. 

KZ: You were also contemplating acting? 

RR: | did "Carney" as an experiment. After that | 
worked with several other film projects, but | started 
bowing out of them one by one. | was just not passion- 
ate about it. You get this call and someone says, “We 
want to hire you to wear these clothes, say these lines 
and stand over there.” | understand the art and some 
of these roles were okay, but | would end up saying, *I 
don't know if this means that much to me. Maybe this is 
somebody else's story.” 

KZ: What brought you to the level of your new 
album? How did the new album get so advanced as 
opposed to a bluesy, Band-like album? 

RR: This is what | feel like now. | wanted to write these 
things. | wanted to declare these points of view. | 
wanted these sounds. | wanted that timeless quality. | 
didn't buy into any of the obvious techno-things, yet the 
record sounds modem. It makes me feel good. | know 
in my heart it's all very real. | didn't change that much. | 
feel like I'm just continuing to write this American 
mythology thing I've always been obsessed with. It's 
just a continuation of that. | just don't have that “Band” 
to play with now. I'm just using my imagination to do 
what | think works for my music now. It was not a great 
conscious effort to figure out how to bring this up to 
date. 

KZ: How is it different being on your own rather 
than being a bandleader? 

RR: It's a different position. Now instead of writing on 
behalf of a band or something, | don't have to take that 
into consideration anymore. Is this too indulgent for me 
to be writing this for these people to present? Now I'm 
on my own and confronting different emotions. 

KZ: It's eerie. | can hear Rick Manuel and Rick 
Danko's voices on this record. 

RR: It has a lot to do with the Band while writing the 
songs. When you write the songs, it's not just the 
chords and the melody and the words...it's the attitude 
and the sound, too. When | would express it to the 
other guys, | would tell them how to get the right feel- 
ings from those lines. A lot of times they would do their 
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version of what you're doing. The Band would interpret it, then you follow, and you're like an echo or a shadow. 


it. That's why you still hear those traces. On one song, 
“Sonny Got Caught In The Moonlight,” Rick Danko 
does sing harmony with me. It was a last-minute thing. | 
did it while we were mixing in Bearsville. | was going to 
do it myself. Then | thought,"I've done this on the 
record. | did it on ‘Broken Arrow’ and ‘Somewhere 
Down The Crazy River." | wanted another sound. | 
called Rick and asked him to do it. It made me feel 
good just to hear that sound of the voices together. 
KZ: “Sweet Fire Of Love” has thal Band vocal 
arrangement style. There's thal relay of vocal parts... 
RR: ...where some voices go to the note right away 
and others trail behind. Instead of everybody singing 
like Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young, it's like “You go to 


Don't try to sing it tight. Try to get a little behind it all 
the time.” It's sadder. Sometimes it was just heart- 
breaking to hear it done like that. When it was done 
real tight, it made me uneasy. It sounded manufactured- 
like we didn't do it with our heart and soul. 

KZ: Was thal a concept you started? 

RR: It's stuff we took from timeless old Americana, like 
shapenoting and old harp singing. Oh my God, | can see 
the ghosts. | can feel these tremors around these 
people when they sing. There's a light shining. When | 
would hear the other things that were real slick, | didn't 
get any of that feeling from it. We would draw upon 
everything that had been handed down to us. It was 
like a gift. That's what the Band did. 
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KZ: Does "Somewhere Down The Crazy River” carry 
on your fascination with American mythology? 
RR: Absolutely. We're talking about a place we all 
know is out there somewhere in the country. Some- 
where in this country is a town just like this. It's hot and 
it's thick. There are sounds in the night you don't 
understand. But you deal with them. | just drew from the 
experiences when | first went down South. When | first 
went to West Helena, Arkansas, from Canada, there 
was a place everybody went to late at night after 
everything else was closed. It was called Nick's Cafe, 
and that's where | got this idea. It was too hot, so 
people would go down and sit by the levee. You'd hear 
them singing. Down the river, you could hear this 
sound--a harmonica or the sound of the river, or 
somebody crying. You didn't know what it was. But it 
influenced me in the way | perceived music. It hit me at 
such a young age. | was in New Orleans a couple of 
years ago and it helped build this overall picture to me. 
"Somewhere Down The Crazy River’ has to do with 
just talking about this place. Maybe we've never been 
there ourselves, but we know it's out there. It does 
exist. All these places are somewhere out in the 
shadowland of America. | took the part of being the 
storyteller of the shadowland. As | would go around, | 
would pull these stories out of the earth from these 
different locales. This was one of the things | had in 
mind when | started to make this record. American 
mythology does exist. Somebody needs to start writing 
it. It isn't all just make believe. It's very real. 

KZ: And that was the same impulse which led you to 
"Carney*? 

RR: It was a piece of Americana. Someone's got to tell 
this story. When | was a kid, | worked in a carnival a 
little bit. It affected me so much. | was fascinated and 
scared to death. "What do these people do back 
there? You don't talk to this one. This guy seems like a 
nice guy, but don’t trust him.” There was this whole 
game going on with these people. “Hey kid, come here. 
Let me see that watch. | got a watch just like that...Can 
| see that watch for a minute?" I've always talked about 
camivals in songs and | just wanted to tell the story. 
KZ: "Acadia Driftwood" is one of my favorite Band 
songs. 

RR: | felt a parallel to the story in that song. It's a story 
of people who lived in Canada. They got lost 
somewhere and | felt very touched by this whole thing. 
A war happens, then it's not your home anymore. A lot 
of these French people drifted down the Mississippi 
River and became this Cajun population. It's beautiful 
and very mysterious. | wanted to tell the story in a little 
epic song. It was an experiment. But over the years, a 
lot of people have said that to me. The last people in 
the world | would think would like it--very happening 
English record producers. 

KZ: “It Makes No Difference” is another favorite 
Band song. 

RR: It's one of my favorites too. 

KZ: How could you step back and let somebody else 
sing a song like that? 

RR: But that's what made it the Band! If | had written, 
sung, and played the guitar solos, it would have been 
Robbie and the Band. That's not how we started out. It 
was 4 workshop concept. You make this, | make that. 
You fix this, we do that. We'd put it all together and it 
works Out. Everybody does their thing. Everybody 
feels just as strong as the next guy. | was into this thing 
of writing the songs and saying, “Okay, here's what's 
going to happen. You come in singing here. Then when 
it gets to this line, you come in singing here. Then you 
come in with him. Then you drop off and the high voice 
will come over here.” | was into directing these ideas. | 
was in a director mode. 

KZ: When was “Fallen Angel® recorded for the new 
album? 

RR: It was the first song | recorded. | got this mood of 
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the song and | started writing ideas to it. They were 
very mythical ideas. As | started writing the song, | 
didn't understand what things were working for me. As 
it went along, | realized | was writing about Richard 
Manuel (the late piano player for the Band). When it hit 
me, it knocked me over. | could feel what | was writing 
about. It was the kind of song you put off until you have 
to face it. It was very hard to work on too. One day I'd 
be fine, then the next day | was just hopeless. 

KZ: "Broken Arrow” is my favorite track. 

RR: | did that with Peter Gabriel after he did the 
background vocals on "Fallen Angel.” We were in- 
spired and we cut that track. | played guitar and sang 
and he programmed this little high hat and tambourine 
part and played these keyboards. It was a very 
emotional track. Then | came back and put on the bass 
and the drums. 

KZ: It's hard to describe the sound of your album. 
Daniel Lanois produced it, but it doesn't sound like 
a U2 or Peter Gabriel album. 

RR: | talked to a lot of producers. As | spoke to people, 
| thought, “Am | going to listen to this person? Am | going 
to care what this guy has to say?" | cared what Daniel 
had to say. He's extremely emotional. He's from 
Hamilton, Ontario. He wasn't one of those guys in the 
control saying, “It's comin’ along guys. A couple more 
times, | think we'll have it.” He was out there sweating. 
He wasn't ordering coffee. Not having a band, | wanted 
to have the privilege of taking things too far. 

KZ: How spontaneous was your "Sweet Fire Of Love" 
session with U2? 

RR: It was pretty spontaneous. | had a few ideas on this 
little cassette of a guitar thing | played with a tom-tom. 
That was it. But there was something to it. We played it 
for the guys, and they said, “Let's go.” 

KZ: Did you expect that to happen? 

RR: | didn't expect anything. These guys were still 
finishing up The Joshua Tree. They couldn't have been 
more righteous about it. We started from scratch and 
we built and built. | had scraps of paper with some 
ideas. As I'd be going along, Bono would be looking at 
my pad with stuff written on it. He'd say, ‘This is a 
fantastic thing, and you have to get this in there 
somewhere.” We cut the song over a period of a few 
hours and it was twenty-two minutes long when we 
recorded it. We were trying different ideas and 
structure. We were mixing worlds together. They're i 
nto the whole thing of roots. They wanted to do 
something in that kind of vein. They thought it would be 
a worthwhile experiment. Would it crash or would it fly? 
lt was melting together nicely. We got brave, starting 


with nothing and building, coming back down then 
kicking into guitars talking back and forth. It had a 
futuristic blues element with this Insh world and this 
Americana world. We tried to make them fit together. 
KZ: Whose idea was it to use U2? 

RR: When they were playing on the Amnesty tour, | met 
them with Daniel Lanois. We were just talking about 
musical ideas. Then Daniel said, “| think we should 
pursue this. We should try this experiment.” When he 
went back to work with U2 and | went to do the Color 
Of Money, he called me and said he discussed it with 
the guys and they wanted to do it. We cut these two 
things together and it was a great musical experience. 
KZ: It's amazing when creatively artistic bands like 
U2 become mass appeal successes. 

RR: What are we doing in this business? What do we 
thrive on? What makes us get up in the moming and 
say, “This is worthwhile." It's like the difference be- 
tween those movies you go to and you get a couple of 
laughs out of them. Then you go see “Raging Bull" and 
you never get over it as long as you live. That's the 
difference in our lives. Something has to matter. That's 
what Gil Evans said. Here's this orchestra and we're 
working and writing. Finally one of the musicians says, 
"Hey! What do you call this stuff? Gil looks up and 
says, "What's the matter with you? It's spiritual!" Then 
he goes back to writing. We were talking about a 
change. He said, "We have to know, does it matter? 
Does it make any difference? It's such a little thing but 
it's very large too. People work on minute things. Then 
they say, "Oh, we got it now.” But it doesn't matter at 
all. What goes on inside us matters and makes a dif- 
ference. 

KZ: Didn't you produce an album one time for Neil 
Diamond? 

RR: He talked to me about producing, and | said | didn't 
know where to start. They kept thinking | was holding 
out for money or something. Finally | got this 
connection--a crossroads in our past. We both went to 
Tin Pan Alley, to the Brill Building when we were kids. | 
went when | was fifteen. | met Leiber and Stoller, Pomus 
and Shuman, Otis Blackwell and all these people. Neil 
wanted to be one of those writers. So we built the ideas 
on the death of Tin Pan Alley around Beautiful Noise. | 
thought it was the last thing people would expect me to 
do. It appealed to me for that reason. It gave me an 
opportunity to experiment with a lot of things | didn't do 
with the Band. 

KZ: Will you ever put a band together again? 

RR: The idea of playing certain select things which 
would feel special would make me rise to the occasion. 
| don't know exactly what I'll do. 

KZ: Bob Clearmountain said your record was the 
best he'd ever worked on. 

RR: We had been mixing songs and he said, “Boy, they 
just keep getting better.” Finally one day, he came 
bursting out of the studio and said “This is the best 
album I've ever worked on in my life.” There was this 
guy from Rolling Stone and he said, "Excuse me, can 
we talk about this for a minute? What about Bruce 
Springsteen and all these other people you've worked 
with?" He said, "I like what they're doing, too.” Then the 
guy from Rolling Stone asked, “But you're going to lose 
work talking like this.” He said, "No. They hire me for 
what | do, not for what | say." | was glad he enjoyed it 
and got into it. It wasn't easy catching up on all of this 
stuff. Once he caught up, he was excited and worked 
real hard. There was a lot of experimenting done duri- 
ng the mixing. It wasn't just a matter of having a few 
tracks, putting up the faders, putting on a little echo 
and we got it. Not at all. It was painting pictures. You 
see washes of things that come and disappear. | had 
this whole idea of things coming at you and then going 
by you...movement and moving pictures. 

KZ: Take a picture of this. 

RR: Yeah. (laughs) @ 
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POP MUSIC 


Robbie Robertson Rides Again 


A Once-Prolific Rocker Gets Rolling With a Solo Album 


Making inspired music “isn’t carpentry work’ says Robbie Robertson. “You have to call upon something way inside.” 


¢ wasn't sure I had anything more to 
say” is not the sort of thing you'd ever 
expect to hear out of a proud pop star's 
mouth. 

And when someone once as prolific as 
Robbie Robertson—the chief creative force 
behind the Band in the ’60s and early "70s and 
one of the most influential songwriters in 
rock history—swears he sat out an entire 
decade without ever once being struck with 
the urge to pen another tune, let alone record 
an album, you tend not to believe him. 

Surely, occasional sound track work with 
director Martin Scorsese and spending time 
at home with the family couldn’t have been 
enough to satisfy the creator of such soulful 
rock classics as “The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down” and “The Weight.” 

But Robertson insists that it wasn’t until 
1986, almost 10 years after the Band’s “Last 
Waltz” swan song, that the dormant muse 
finally returned and he commenced work on 
his first post-Band solo album, “Robbie 
Robertson” (released last week to rave 
reviews from hungry press and radio alike). 

So what if during that time the folks who 
grew up with—and had their lives changed 
by—the Band were out there waiting for 
fresh output? To dissuade him from the 
studio, he had only to look to the product of 
some of his musical compatriots, who contin- 
ued making more and more mediocre albums, 
year after year, because it was their job. 

“] thought of a lot of people from the same 
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era when I was making a lot of records that 
had continued making a lot of records,”’ he 
says now with a chuckle. No naming names 
here. “A lot of it didn’t seem terribly 
inspired. It gave me some evidence that my 
instincts were right. This isn’t carpentry 
work, you know. You have to call upon 
something way inside, and if you can’t reach 
© 5 

Nor was Robertson tempted to rejoin his 
former Band-mates when they reformed 
without him for several small tours—follow- 
ing the “Last Waltz” concert, movie and 
record, which purported to document the end 
of the Band as a touring unit. (One member, 
Richard Manuel, has since died—a suicide 
during one such Band “reunion” tour. ) 

But there’s another intriguing—and, for 
artists, perhaps frightening—hypothesis 
about why Robertson chose to sit on the 
sidelines for so long: the suggestion that even 
in as new an art form as rock—or perhaps 
especially in rock—the musical elements may 


be a depletable resource. 


“I don’t think that it’s an endless pit,” he 
affirms. “Since this kind of music began— 
with Louis Jordan & the Timpani Five, with 
certain blues artists that were doing things 
everybody stole from, since the early '50s—a 
lot of the great lines, great melodies, great 
rhythms have been used up. And it means 
you have to search a little bit more. 


“I’m writing and I think, ‘Oh, I’ve heard 
this before. Somebody's already done this, or 
something like it.’ . . . A lot of great ideas 
and a lot of great pieces of inspiration have 
been used up in this music. It’s not an easy 
thing to say, that there are only so many 
stars in the sky. You think, ‘Well, that’s still a 
lot.’ But over the last million years, a lot of 
them have been counted already. To find a 
new star in the sky is pretty hard.” 


What Robertson finally found he had “to 
say” anew at last had a great deal to do with 
his roots—not rock roots, but genetic ones. 
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At 44, Robbie Robertson still has one of the 
lowest hairlines in rock 'n’ roll. With his 
normally fluffy ‘do slicked back, his counte- 
nance can appear quite. . . severe, despite 
his usually amiable demeanor. 

Sitting in the office he keeps above a Los 
Angeles recording studio, Robertson reaches 
into a desk and pulls out a portrait of himself 
taken with a primitive camera in an early 
20th-Century style, and points out the 
similarity of his profile to that of a legendary 
historical figure. 

It seems that when he went to a New 
Mexico Indian reservation recently to shoot a 
video clip, some of the residents got a little 
restless, almost violent, even—because, he 
was later told, of his resemblance to Gen. 
George Custer, of all people. 

Irony of ironies: Robertson's mother is an 
American Indian. 

His interest in that culture—evidenced in 
new songs like “Broken Arrow” (a love song 
riddled with Indian symbolism) and “Hell’s 
Half-Acre” (the story of a Native American 
sent to fight in Vietnam)—is no passing 
fancy, he assures. 

As a boy, Robertson visited Indian reser- 
vations in Canada with his mother, and even 
now his office is adorned on all walls with 
paintings of and by American Indians. And 
when he sings “Come bear witness, the 
half-breed rides again” in the spirited closing 
song, “Testimony,” it’s a rare autobiographi- 
cal allusion. 


“It’s something that’s always intrigued 
me,” says Robertson, “but I didn’t feel right 
imposing this on the Band. It was just too 
much my background and my trip. I felt I 
was doing best if I could write on behalf of 
our music. And now that I don’t have a band 
to be responsible to, it feels very natural for 
me to express this thing that I've had deep 
inside me all my life.” 

This thing isn't just lyrical. 


Though quick to point out that he wasn’t 
out to pull a “Graceland,” Robertson reveals 
that he made tapes of Indian rhythms, and 
would play them for his musicians before and 
during the sessions. The end result rarely 
reveals any blatantly non-pop styles or 
intonations, but Robertson claims the Indian 
feel is there throughout—enough, at least, 
that the Indians on that New Mexico reser- 
vation “got it” when he played them the 
record. 

Robertson has just returned from shooting 
video clips for “Showdown at Big Sky” and 
“Fallen Angel” at the New Mexico reserva- 
tion, and his enthusiasm for what he loosely 
admits was a “religious experience” is pe- 
yond words: 


“It’s one of the highlights of my life, this 
last week with the Indians. It just makes 
everything seem so petty. People here are 
running around in circles and going no- 
where, and those people have been doing the 
same thing for a thousand years—and it’s so 
soulful and it’s so pure. The balance is what's 
so extraordinary. These people just see 
what's special, and what’s not special they 
ignore and pray for and wish it better. 


“I'm not an activist. I just recognize 
something and feel something, and it makes 
me feel fantastic, and I want to know more 
about it. But I’m not trying to preach this 
thing at all. This is not just a religious trip. 
This is the most natural thing this country’s 
ever had.” 

Indian culture interests him for more 
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Continued from 74th Page 

Continued from 72nd Page grows and becomes an inspirational 
purely literary reasons, as well. period where you feel like every- 
Fans of the Band are well versed in body’s giving all their hearts and 
the active interest the writer of nobody’s coasting. That’s what it 
such songs as “Across the Great was like in the late '60s, when from 
Divide” takes in “American my- Stax, from Motown, from England, 
thology”—that is, those strange from everywhere, there was so 
but palpable events that take place much going on at the same time. 

in a shifting shadow land that’s "Td listen to records then and 
“somewhere over that hill, some- think, “Boy, I better come i ee 
where over there, where you rec- something here. 1) mean, ‘these 


; people aren’t fooling around—this 
tea Te placee whether you've is strong stuff.’ When you get that 
been there or not. 


i De snowball effect going in music, it’s 
Our country, it’s so young—we 


; very healthy. . . . I think we have 
don’t have this [ancient] thing to a responsibility to try to avoid 
call upon that they do in Europe. So disposable music and disposable 
it does mix real life with the myths. art.”0 
The reality is sometimes so unbe- 
lievable that it gets caught up in 
this big swarm of smoke that, when Section 13 Chicago Tribune, Sunday, November 8, 1987 
it comes out the other end, they’re 
mixed together. You can’t sepa- : Rock 
rate—‘Oh, this is what we do day 
by day, and this is what we do in 


our dreams.’ They mix together, O m B d 
and these true ‘tales’ somehow Une-man band i 
seem valid in this country. ~~~ after a decade, Robbie Robertson goes solo 


“It’s just something that I love 
being a part of. And it makes it By Lynn Van Matre 
possible to play the part of the Pop music critic 
storyteller in that your imagination 
doesn’t have to be caged by only 
dealing with the facts. I don’t know 
what the facts are, and I don’t know More th 
what the dreams are. In America- 
na, the facts and the dreams seem 
to be all the same to me.” 


0 


Long-standing penchant for social ; . 
modern myth-making aside, Rob- : : “Showdown at Big Sky,” 
ertson has taken the tremendous which he wrote as an anti-nu- 
liberty of virtually reinventing 
himself, musically speaking, by 
making a striking departure from 
the past. 

Other than the first single, 
“Showdown at Big Sky” (one of 
several tracks featuring backing 
vocals from the BoDeans), the 
album is completely contemporary 
enough to ensure that obvious links 
with the Band’s sound are few. On 


cord-bu won't eve 
several cuts he has successfully cseuhar ‘Tho Band” ack. 
placed—in very prominent roles, nowledges Robertson, who 


vocal and instrumental—such romp Ag Fees = 
modern art-rock stalwarts as Peter album on Geffen Records. 
Gabriel and U2. “That's fine with 

But mention to him that the 
pan-spirituality of his Indi- 
an/Christian references is reminis- 
cent of those artists’ demonstrated 
religious/transcendent qualities, i bee 5 8 
and he'll start quoting the opening projects, acting in * - 
lines of “The Weight” to remind pas seg p Ba oo 
you that he was there first. Martin Scorsese movies, 

Still, he’s not so proud that he = 
resists the suggestion that the 
massive popular acceptance of U2’s 
or Gabriel’s mature and emotional 
pop blend might have helped in- 
spire his own return to active duty. 

“I see a spark on the horizon,” he 
enthuses. “I chose to work with 
these people because I feel some 
connection to what they do, and I 
think they’re trying to make a very 
real contribution to something that 
could just sail along in a very 
mediocre fashion. 

“It’s that thing when certain 
people stand up and try to do 
something very special, and it 
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ELEVEN YEARS ago Robbie 
Robertson .. orchestrated’ his 
formal retirement from the 
rock-n-roll front line by produc- 
ing The Last Waltz. It was a 
filmed concert of his 
Band performing with some of 
their most famous peers 
Dylan,’ whom: they'd 
when -he went electric; fellow 
Canadians Neil Young and Joni 
Mitchell; Van Morrison, who'd 
appeared on’.their third LP 
hoeta 6 
‘The Band shone in this com- 
any and Robertson most-of ail. 
e had written.the majority of 


i 


up The. . 


backed ; 


The Band’s sepia tales of 
American romance (The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down, 
The Weight, Rag Mama Rag et 
al), he played guitar as if he 
knew every nuance in every 
song and he seemed to know 
exactly what he was do 
behind those lidded eyes a 
that sly, carny smile. 

Director Martin Scorsese 
clearly liked Robbie's presence 
and -gave him plenty of time to 
explain why he, at least, was 
hanging up his rock-n-roll 
shoes. The Last Waltz was the 
swansong for a generation and 
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, Emerging from the shadowland: Ro 






members Richard Manuel, Ga 


Robertson was determined to 
‘bow out gracefully. 

His reasons were typical Rob- 
ertson — half solemn:mytholo- 
gy, half tease. “Sixteen years 
on the road, the numbers start 
to scare you. I couldn't live 
with twenty,” he mumbled in 
his whisky voice. 

“The road ‘was our school. It 
gave us a sense of survival, 
taught us all we know. There's 
not much left that we can really 
take from the road. Or maybe 
it's just superstitious — you can 
press your luck. The road has 
taken some of the great ones _ 

i. 
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ROBBIE ROBERTSONs ferste solo-album fyller tomrommet meliom 
«So» og «The Joshua Tree». Bonusen er at ldtene er skrevet av cn ay 

rockchistoriens aller beste latskrivere. 
JOHN LENNON og JOHN FOGERTY er velkjente eksempler pa at 
rocke-legender som har vert borte i mange 4r kan komme tilbake for 
fullt. Hva som imidiertid setter ROBERTSON i en saerstilling er at 

(a) han sa farvel fer han forsvant, og (b) han kommer tilbake med et 


album som cr minst like bra som hans gamic klassikere 


Gjesteartister: Maria McKee (Lone Justice) * BoDeans * Gil Evans * Tony 
Levin * Manu Katché « Garth Hudson * Rick Danko * U2 og ? 
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Produsert av Robbie Robertson & Daniel Lanois. 


-anymore.’ 


it’s a goddam impossible way of 
life, ain't two ways about it.” 
Now 43, Robertson has stayed 
out of the limelight so long he 
can’t even be accused of living 
on his laurels. His retirement 
wasn’t a career move and nor is 
his return with his first solo 
album, already acclaimed in 
America and released in the 
UK this week. While the rest of 
The Band grew restless and 
eventually went back on the 
touring circuit, using the name 
and much of the old material, 
Robbie simply stepped out of 
the frame. 
The Last Waltz led to a role 
in Carny and then Robertson 
contemplated his share of 
movie projects, wrote music for 
Scorsese’s Raging Bull and, lat- 
terly, The Color of Money and 
generally hung loose. His medi- 
tation on the road proved dis- 
mally prophetic last year when 
Band member Richard Manuel, 
out on the road again with the 
rest of his buddies, hung him- 
self in a Florida hotel room. 
“I think getting away from it 
all was a smart move,” says 
Robertson in his studio work- 
shop in Santa Monica. “You 
can't blame somebody for sing- 
ing or saying ‘I've got this in my 
blood and ean’t wait 
The others just 
couldn't give it up but I don't 
have that need. In the late Six- 
ties and early Seventies it was 
how far off the edge you could 
hang before you fell. I didn't 
want to live like that any more 
in a world that was about test- 
ing fate.” 
But ten years? “There were 
movies that I thought I was 
going to do but I always 
decided I wasn’t passionate 
enough about them so I let it 
slide. A great, portion ‘of that 
time 1 enjoyed just hanging out 
with my three kids and trying to 
live like a human being for a 
while. I'd never hung around 
the house before, I didn’t feel 
obsessed about anything and if 
I’m not obsessed, I’m able to 
relax. 
“It seemed like write, record, 
tour was all I ever did. I was 
enjoying this freedom from the 
merry-go-round. Part of the 
time, it was like ‘I don’t have to 
play so I’m not going to’ — just 
like a boxer who hasn’t got a 
fight feels he doesn't have to 
train. I kept in shape but I 
didn’t want to train just for the 
sake of it. The whole point of 
The Last Waltz was that I didn’t 
want to do that any more. You 
rebel against your obvious 
moves. Things become obvious 
and you bore yourself.” 
The son of a professional 
ambler and an Indian mother 

rn and raised on the Six 
Nations Indian reservation 
near Lake Erie, Robertson had 


- plenty to recover from. He quit 


School at 16 to go on the road 
with Ronnie Hawkins where he 
joined up with the rest of The 
Band. Known at first as The 
Hawks, they wound up support- 
ing Dylan in 1965 before 
retreating to Woodstock, in 
rural upstate New York. Their 
neighbours called them simply 
The Band and, in the end it 
stuck. 

When The Band's first album, 
Music from the Big Pink, was 
released in 1968, its solemn 
mood of resignation and its un- 
erring sense of place struck a 
chord with a generation weary 
of leaving history behind. The 
self-titled follow up a year later 


og PLE LE ; se: ave 
obertson today and Sixties-style (far left) with 
arch Hudson fice Dosiko and 


ce 


contained many of the group’s 
best songs and captured per- 
fectly a generation’s sense of 
restlessness and its rejection of 
urban packaged America. The 
Band were portrayed as if refu- 
gees from the Civil War and 
Robertson's songs mixed sleepy 
good times with the sense of 
foreboding and inevitable judg- 
ment day that hangs over its 
companion album,  Dylan’s 
John Wesley Harding. 


The Band appeared on the 
cover of Time, played Wood- 
stock and yet remained anony- 
mous. In spite of five more 
studio albums of varying excel- 
lence, anoiber tour with Dylari 
and the live Rock of Ages, The 
Band never quite struck such a 
deep chord again yet remained 
America's premier roots band. 
As if to suit their almost: ab- 
stract name, they always con- 
trived to remain semi-mythic, 
their records and performances 


welding the melting pot of 


American music into one state- 
ly yet sprightly whole. If Rob- 
ertson never played another 
note, his work with The Band 
already places him high in the 
Rock-n-Roll Hall of Fame. 


Two years ago, Robertson 
finally rediscovered that obses- 
sive need to make records and 
enlisted fellow Canadian 
Daniel Lanois to help produce 
the songs. Lanois produced 
U2's The Joshua Tree and 
Peter Gabriel's So and has pro- 
vided the perfect foil for 
Robertson’s new work, which 
displays an almost abstract 
concern for sound. 


Both U2 and Gabriel appear 
on the record, sounding ines- 
ocety like themselves amidst 
Robertson's ne casting. 
Robertson imself . seems 
almost surprised by the success 
of Sweet Fire Of Love and Tes- 
timony, the two songs recorded 
with U2. “They sound very 
natural but in fact the whole 
experiment was very up in the 
air,” he recalls. “There were no 
guarantees that mixing our two 
worlds together would work at 
all. They're in a very rootsy 
period right now and ‘we just 
tried to do something that 
would mix up our two styles in 
a new kind of gumbo.” 


In spite of the experiments 
with U2 and the presence 
throughout of Gabriel’s drum- 
mer, Manu Kache, Robertson's 
album is another example of 
his gift for specifically Ameri- 


. can mythology with a more per- 





sonal edge than anything to be 
found on The Band's albums. 
While these songs retain the 
timelessness that distinguishes 
the best of his Band material, 
Robertson has been obliged to 
step forth as vocalist for the 
first time. 

He acquits himself with all 
the verve of a character actor 
while perhaps protecting him- 
self by sometimes overcrowd- 
ing his settings. Yet the lament 
for Manuel, Fallen Angel, his 
commentary on nuclear extinc- 
tion, Showdown At Big Sky and 
the Tom Waitslike Somewhere 
Down The Crazy River stand up 
alongside his best work while 
adding a swirling, cinematic 
feel to the breadth of his music. 


“When a song comes on I 
want to be able to go to that 
place immediately,” Robertson 
explains. “I don't want to be 
told where I am, I want to smell 
it and feel it before the story 
begins. I don’t know about 
African rhythms or Brazilian 
rhythms or rhythms from India 
but I grew up with this throb- 
bing heartbeat of this Ameri- 
cana Indian thing and it seeps 
through al] the music on this 
record. It’s different writing for 
yourself than on behalf of a 
group of people. 1 felt more 
comfortable dealing with things 
personally and emotionally.” 

Even with this more personal 
voice, Robertson remains an 
essentially mythic writer, dis- 
tancing his concerns with the 


epic scope of a John Ford or 


Luis Bunuel, two of his favour- 
ite film directors. “That's what 
I do, I feel like I write Ameri- 
can mythology. American 
mythology doesn’t exist so I 
feel it needs some writing. 


“I like the simplicity of the 
earth and the sky and man just 
living in between and trying to 
understand the elements of 
himself — trying to do right 
about it and doing wrong. Per- 
haps they are morality tales but 
I don't know what’s right and 
wrong. 

“In this music I play the part 
of the storyteller from the 
shadowland. There's a place 
out there somewhere in this 
country that these stories take 
place in and around, and f put 
them down in a kind of timeless 
way so that they could have 
happened 100 years ago or 100 
years from now. "y 

“I don't feel there’s such a 
thing as modernism. As soon as 
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Fyller det naturlige tomrom mellom «SO» og 
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you discover what’s modern, 
it's already yesterday. I have so 
little respect for . what's 
modern, it’s just a fad to me. 
I'm interested in the timeless. I 
don’t want to write about 
Ronald Reagan. I don't think it: 
matters. It’s the very. small pic-: 
ture and the very large picture 
that I’m interested in.” . :- ’ 

Robertson pauses and -stares 
round his workshop at the, 
Indian paintings that decorate, 
its walls. “I. feel like this guy 
who wanders from..place to 
place in the shadowland 
putting these stories down.”" . 

He has emerged from that 


* shadowland with his custome? 


ck for good timing and 
all his skill intact. No wonder’ 
he has the conieated look of a 


needed to say. Sep 
@ The album Robbie Robert. 
san is reviewed on page 30.- - : 
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The Return of 


Robbie 
Robertson 


A decade after The Last Waltz, 
the Band’s leader comes out of 
retirement to make his 
Big Statement. 


By Bill Flanag gan 


Robertson says. “I just didn’t have the /ure to get in there, sit 

down and suffer. And I enjoyed the sense that I didn’t have to do 
it. After | did The Last Waltz I thought, ‘This kind of redeems me a 
little bit. For a little while.’” 

Robbie Robertson isn’t offering excuses—he’s just running 
down the facts. As guitarist and songwriter for the Band, 
Robertson was one of rock’s most important voices from 1968— 
when Music From Big Pink appeared—till 1976, when the Band 
said goodbye with their Last Waltz concert. Robertson’s charisma 
in the 1978 film of that concert almost led to a movie career—but 
after starring in one movie (Carny), Robbie decided he didn’t really 
want to do that, either. So he helped his friend Martin Scorsese 
with some motion picture soundtracks, and laid low here in Los 
Angeles. For ten years. 


| never said, ‘I’m not going to write songs for a while,’” Robbie 


“I wasn’t so sure I had something to say,” shrugs Robertson, 
forty-three. “And I heard a lot of people making records who had 
nothing to say, either. I thought, ‘I don’t know if I want to do that. | 
don’t know if I want to just make records. Maybe I'll do a movie, 
maybe I'll score a film.’ I enjoyed very much experimenting with 
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the score for Raging Bull. It made me feel good. I thought, 
‘God, I’ve always been thinking of things to say, I’ve always 
been showing up. I’m just going to hang around the house for a 
while, talk to my kids.’ I wasn’t sleeping, but I just didn’t want 
to make mediocre moves. | looked around me and it seemed 
like everybody was. It was’ like an epidemic of medium out 
there. I’m grateful I wasn’t motivated to just get it over with.” 

It’s an admirable attitude—but not completely unique. John 
Lennon and John Fogerty are famous examples of rock legends 
who left for years to recharge. Simon, Dylan and Morrison 
have had their long vacations, too. What really sets Robertson 
apart is that (a) he said goodbye before he left, and (b) he’s 
coming back with an album as powerful as the best of his old 
stuff. “Starting Over” wasn’t exactly “Strawberry Fields,” and 
“Rock ’n’ Roll Girls” wasn’t “Run Through the Jungle,” but 
Robertson’s new record has songs that you could put right 
beside “The Weight.” Here in California in June he’s wrapping 
up work on the still untitled LP he hopes will make it to the 
record stores the last week of September. The album has the 
dignity and depth Band lovers expect, but it ain’t More Cahoots. 
Co-produced by Robbie and Daniel Lanois, and utilizing back- 
up musicians such as Peter Gabriel and U2, Robbie 
Robertson’s first solo album fits the aural space between Soa 
and The Joshua Tree. With the bonus of having tunes by one of 
the five best songwriters of the rock era. 

“Daniel Lanois wanted to do it basically because of the 
songs,’ Robertson explains. “But one of the things he prides 
himself on is bringing new inspiration to the party. When we 
got into it, it all started changing. We’d be recording a song in 
the studio and I’d go upstairs to my workshop and he’d come in 
and go, ‘Oh my God—what is that you’re doing? This is what 
we've got to pursue!’ We’re already in the middle of the river 
with the first thing and all of a sudden we're off on another 
mission, It was exciting; it kept the sparks flying.” 

Robbie Robertson’s impeccable. He walks into an expensive 
restaurant overlooking the Pacific Ocean in Santa Monica; the 
hostess and the waiters all know him, other diners send over 
drinks, he asks lots of follow up questions about the wine. The 
guy's obviously got it. He’s completely on top of things. He was 
on the cover of 7ime magazine at twenty-five, he hangs out 
with Antonioni. The guy’s impeccable. But the funny thing is, 
under the smooth exterior he’s also the ex-carny, the kid who 
quit school when he turned sixteen to go on the road with rock 
n’ roll wildman Ronnie Hawkins. Everybody else in this plush 
restaurant is squeezed at little tables. But not Robbie. He 
made reservations for one extra person so he’d get more 
room. As the waiters bring bread and more free drinks get sent 
by anonymous Band-lovers, Robbie continues to pretend that 
his friend must be just running late. He eventually says we'll 
order some hors d’oeuvres while we’re waiting for our pal, and 
finally, when he’s good and ready, he tells the waiter, Okay, 
we ll order our meals and let him catch up later. And you’ve got 
to think—this guy’s immaculate. The bourgeois system is not 
set up to deal with articulate carnies in expensive clothes who 
use imaginary friends to get the big table. 

There’s always been some hint of that sort of thing with the 
official histories of the Band, a suggestion that those five guys 
had a lot more going on than ever got in the papers. And that 
maybe the story that did appear in the papers had just a little 
spin on it. It’s like those biographies of Lyndon Johnson that 
repeated a life story gleaned from other biographies back to 
Texas newspaper articles that it turned out were based on lies 
told by Lyndon. Not that the Band told lhes—their records 
were so good that there was no need for hype at all. No, the 
Band had sort of a wall of myth around it, and writers kept 


raising it higher. 

So what do we know? That Robertson, Levon Helm, Garth 
Hudson, Rick Danko and Richard Manuel came out of Ronnie 
Hawkins’ backup group to support Bob Dylan when he went 
electric. They played tumultuous concerts in Europe and 
America, with folkies booing and rockers screaming. In 1966 
Dylan was waylayed in Woodstock, New York and the Hawks 
moved up there, too. With Dylan they recorded a bunch of 
demos that later became famous as The Basement Tapes. In 
1968 Dylan released John Wesley Harding and the Band, as 
they redubbed themselves, knocked the rock world on its ear 
with Music From Big Pink. A year later they put out The 
Band, the brown album everybody’s gone through three 
copies of. It had songs like “Up on Cripple Creek,” “King 
Harvest” and “The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down.” They 
played Woodstock, they got that Time cover. (The magazine 
called them the first rock band to match the excellence of the 
Beatles. The Band might have been more impressed if they’d 
said Willie Dixon.) In 1970 they released Stage Fright, which 
contained some of Robertson’s best writing, and in 1971, 
Cahoots, which was a little tired. Then there was a long filler 
period—a live album, an LP of oldies. In 1974 there was the big 
Dylan/Band tour—Bob’s first in eight years and the biggest 
rock tour ever to that point. Something like four percent of the 
population of the United States mailed in money for tickets. 
That tour produced another live album, but the next real Band 
record, Northern Lights, Southern Cross, did not appear until 
1975. It was quickly followed by /slands in 1976, and that was 
quickly followed by The Last Waltz. 

All in all not a very busy career. And there were gaps 
between tours almost as long as the gaps between LPs. Yet 
the story put forth in The Last Waltz, and repeated by writers 
ever since, is that the Band lived on the road and had to wrench 
themselves away from it before it killed them like it killed Jimi 
and Janis and Elvis. “We never even played a show until after 
we did our second album,” Robbie admits with a laugh, “It 
seems like we played everywhere but we weren’t out there,” 
he smiles, “like maybe the imagination implies.” 

One bit of mythmaking that did come true, though, was 
Robbie’s dire prediction about the fate of the Band if they 
stayed on that-endless highway. His four cohorts reunited 
without him a few years ago, and in early 1986 Richard Manuel 
died in a Florida hotel room. That tragedy implied that 
Robertson’s motivations for breaking up the Band were based 
on justified fear. 

“It went through cycles of danger,” he says slowly. “And 
one element of danger surpassed the others until it was Just 
frightening. We didn’t know what the next day might bring. 
There were times when we were just scared to death of what 
would come out of this monster that had seeped out of the 
woodwork. And we saw it happen to everybody around us. You 
don’t learn from it: it just sucks you in. We started playing 
together when we were just kids—sixteen, seventeen years 
old. To see people teetering on the brink constantly.... Richard 
scared us to death. We scared ourselves to death. These 
things become the priority, that’s what rules your existence. 

“We’re talking about living a dangerous life. One thing equals 
another whether it’s drinking or drugs or driving as fast as you 
can or staying up for as long as you can. That way of life seemed 
very fitting. At a certain age you don’t think, “This is insane!’”’ 

“T came up with the idea of The Last Waltz. I thought it would 
be a very soulful move. I said to the guys, ‘Listen, we don’t 
want to travel town to town anymore. We should evolve to the 
next stage. I think we should do this and do it in a very musical 
fashion. Gather together people who represent different 


spokes of the wheel that makes up rock’n’ roll.’ And everybody 
said, ‘Yeah!’ So we did it and it was over with. But you forget 
when you're doing these things that people have 1-bred music, 
in-bred road. It isn’t like all of a sudden they can say goodbye. 
So it turned out after a while that everybody didn’t feel the 
same way I did about it.” 

Robertson wasn’t offended by the various combinations of 
his ex-partners who billed themselves as “Band Reunions.” 
‘“That’s when I realized it was in some people’s blood,” he 
says. “They couldn’t say goodbye. It was too much a part of 
their past. I didn’t feel strange about it, but it wasn’t anything I 
related closely to. I didn’t feel like, “This is a big lie for you guys 
to do this.’ I just felt like if J did it, it would be a big lie.” 

So Robertson, the man who wrote, “I'll spend my whole life 
sleeping” and other odes to enlightened laziness, took the high 
road and watched his three kids grow up. The Band had signed 
to Warner Bros. just in time to break up, and eventually that 
label realized they weren’t going to see a Robertson solo 
album. Meanwhile, a young Band fan named Gery Gersh had 
gotten a job in A & Rat EMI. He convinced Robbie to sign with 
that company, although Robbie was only half interested and 


EMI thought he was probably a great songwriter who couldn't. 


sing (the price for Robbie passing most of the Band’s vocals off 
to Rick, Richard, and Levon). When Gersh moved over to 
Geffen Records he got that company to buy Robbie’s contract 
from EMI. Robertson did a lot of label switching for somebody 
who wasn’t going near a recording studio. Finally, Gersh set 
out to convince a dubious Robbie that he really should write a 
bunch of songs and make an album. 

“T think he wanted to do this really badly,” Gersh says, “but 
didn’t know how to go about it. And I wanted to do it really 
badly and didn’t know how to go about it. So we just started 





“l was embarrassed by 
the self-indulgence of 
songwriters saying, 
‘Here's a little song 
about me. If I started 
out a song that way it'd 


make me puke all over 





the piano.” 








getting into a series of very intense discussions of what we 
wanted to do. I didn’t want to do it ifhe wanted to make another 
Band record, and he didn’t want to make another Band record, 
so we hit it off immediately. We started searching for rhythms, 
for keyboard programs. We wanted to make the album mostly 
a guitar record. A lot of strings and swells that add color were 
done on guitars instead of synthesizers.’’ Gersh and Robbie 
have some ambitious notions—including evolving a series of 
Robertson films with corresponding albums. But for now 
they’re taking nothing for granted. “We’re making the best 
Robbie Robertson record we can make,” Gersh says. “If the 
public enjoys it as much as I think they will, it’ll be fantastic. If 
they don’t, I’ll hold my head up very high. It’s weird that this is 
Robbie Robertson’s first solo album. I mean, if it’s really well- 
received does he get Best New Artist?” 

Work on the album began in June of 1986. Robbie and fellow 
Canadian Dan Lanois hit it off quickly—they both love 
experimenting with sounds. They also both like to get a lot of 
interesting sonic options on tape—and use the mix to choose 
between them, but not to alter the sounds themselves. Work 
began, but Robbie’s pal Scorsese was after him to do the 
soundtrack for The Color of Money. Robbie kept trying to say 
no, and Scorsese kept calling him with one more problem, one 
more question, one more idea. “I told him, I can’t do it. I’ve 
really got to give this album my full attention. He just ignored 
everything I said. He said, ‘You know, when we get to this 
scene...’ We were in the water! He’s one of my best friends in 
the world and finally he said, ‘Let’s cut the crap—you ve got to 
do this.’” So Robbie agreed to do the damn movie. “I thought 
it was not an ideal move at all,” he shrugs. “I haven’t made an 
album in a while and all of a sudden with my left hand I’m gonna 
be doing music for this movie? To work with guys like Martin 


and Gil Evans is a gift from heaven, but the timing... Daniel 
wasn’t crazy about the idea, but he kind of put up with it. Then 
he had to go over to Ireland to finish up U2’s album.” 

So the Robertson project was put on hold. Lanois, back up 
The Joshua Tree, got Robbie to promise to come over to Dublin 
to do some recording with Band fans U2. But first Robertson 
had to sort through the songs Scorsese was considering for 
The Color of Money. One was a tune Eric Clapton had 
submitted. “Marty said, ‘I don’t think it’s going to work in the 
movie, but it’s got something. There’s a couple of lines that I 
like. I’m going to tell Eric to call you and you just straighten out 
with him what it’ll take to make this song work in the movie.’” 
Robertson laughs at the memory. “So I thought, well this is 
some strange predicament. Eric’s an old friend I hadn’t seen in 
a while. He called me and said, ‘Okay, what do we do?’ I said, 
‘I don’t know. Let me think about this thing, see if I can come 
up with something.’ I just kind of copped out of the situation, 
put it out of my mind, and went on with scoring the movie. So 
a couple of days later he called me back. I said, ‘Look, Eric, 
I’ve gotta be truthful with ya, you’re catching me at a bad time. 
I’ve gotta score this movie and I’m in the middle of making an 
album...’ He said, ‘Don’t tell me about a rough time for you! 
I’m in the waiting room where my girlfriend is about to have a 
baby! Don’t tell me about timing!’ I said, ‘Well okay, you win 
this round—call me back in an hour.’ Then I said, ‘God! I’ve got 
to think of something!’ So with all I could I just went into this 
zone of trying to figure out how to make this song work, how to 
shift it on the track for Marty. I said to the musicians I had in 
the studio, ‘I'll be back in a minute—-I’ve got to go upstairs and 
deal with something. Go ahead, you’re doing great.’ I went and 


this is one big disaster in the making here.’ I’m taken to this 
house, I don’t know where I am, I don’t know what I’m doing. 
All I know is, J don’t have any songs! Everybody’s real nice and 
it’s like another world, a twilight zone I’ve entered in a storm. 
I am so delirious from the work I’ve done in New York I can’t 
even feel the predicament I’m in. I know I’ve got something to 
do, but I don’t know what it is. They see I’m a hopeless case 
and send me up to some bedroom on a back floor. With great 
relief I go up there to try to rest and think, ‘Maybe I'll write 
something while I’m up here!’ I jotted down a few ideas. I had 
thrown two tapes in my bag. One was a horn chart I had done 
with Gil Evans that we weren't going to use in the movie. | 
thought maybe I can play this for them, maybe it’ll inspire 
something. And I had this other little cassette of me playing a 
guitar nff and a tom-tom. Not much to go on. But while I was in 
the bedroom recuperating I actually got a few ideas. So the 
next day comes and it’s time to deliver on this. Daniel plays the 
first tape for the guys. They hear this guitar riff, this tom-tom. 
Bono says, ‘Let’s go.’ I’m thinking, “Oh, God, let’s go where?’ 
I’m pulling scraps of paper out of my pockets. We start—and 
these guys jumped night in the water. They did something! I 
thought of a word idea, Bono thought of something. We 
recorded this song and it was twenty-two minutes long! We 
listened to it and said, ‘That’s pretty good!’ 

“Then somebody comes in and says, ‘Eric Clapton’s on the 
phone!’ He said, ‘Listen, you’ve only given me seventy percent 
of the lyrics on this thing. Where’s the rest of them?’ I said, 
‘Eric, could you call me back in an hour?’ He said, ‘No, no! 
We’ve been through this! I’m in the studio singing the song and 
my voice is about to give out! What are the rest of the words?’ 


“Richard (Manuel) scared us to death. We scared ourselves to death. These things 
became the priority, that’s what rules your existence. We're talking about living a 
dangerous life. One thing equals another whether it’s drinking or drugs or driving as 
fast as you can or staying up as long as you can.” 


did this thing out of desperation.” An hour later when Clapton 
called back, Robertson sang into the phone, “It’s In The Way 
That You Use It.” 

Robertson held his breath and waited for Clapton’s reaction. 
“T finished singing it, picked up the phone and | could hear him 
laughing like mad. I said, Okay, let me hear the joke. He said, 
‘Oh, this works! This is fantastic! Read them off to me so I can 
write ‘em down.’ So I read off the lyrics to him and I said, ‘I’m 
not completely done with it, but this is what I’ve got so far.” He 
said, ‘Oh great, see you later.’” 

From there, Robbie flew to New York to work on Color of 
Money horn charts with Gil Evans. “We're really under the gun 
time-wise, people are pulling their hair out, going nuts. We 
finish up the last piece of music for the film, I play my last guitar 
fill, and I grab my bag, run down to a taxi, and catch this plane 
to Dublin to try this musical experiment with U2. It’s been set 
up that we’re going to try mixing worlds together to see what 
happens. Those guys are in a very rootsy period. So anyway, 
I’m on the plane flying over there and I realize I have nothing 
written. I don’t know what I’m going to do. I’m thinking, ‘Oh, 
I’ll write something on the plane.’ It’s the biggest lie I’ve ever 
told myself in my life. On the plane I’ve got the perfect guy 
sitting beside me—he has a million things to say about 
everything and I can’t stop him. We get to Dublin and they’re 
having a hurricane! The plane barely makes it. I’m driving into 
town and cars are floating down the street! I’m thinking, ‘Boy, 


So I had to run back up to my little room and sort out what I 
could. I called him back and I guess in an hour that record was 
done. I appreciate his patience and understanding. He kept 
saying to me, ‘Where ave you? What are you doing there?’” 

Robbie went back into the room with U2. The song they had 
cut—‘Sweet Fire of Love” was terrific. Robbie and Edge trade 
guitar fire while Bono, singing higher than normal, and Robbie, 
singing lower than normal, rail at each other like Gabriel and 
Lucifer. “Didn’t we cross the waters?” Robbie sings, “Didn't 
we break the silence?” He sings of coming through the storm. 
If “Sweet Fire” were on a U2 record, you'd say the song was 
apocalyptic, but knowing that Robbie entered Dublin through a 
hurricane, it becomes literal. The Gil Evans horn charts 
evolved into a track called “Testimony,” and then, two gems 
under his arm, Robbie got some sleep. 

“We just threw the chips into the hat and mixed it up to see 
what would come.” Robbie says. “Edge and I got into this 
guitar thing that I love. I love guitars screaming at, talking to, 
each other.” In Edge, Robertson saw a guitarist like himself, 
more concerned with total effect than flash or solos. “It’s 
whether it’s musical.” Robbie nods. “That's all it takes. It 
doesn’t have to be complicated, it just has to speak to the soul 
of the issue. If it does right by the song you’ve made the right 
choice. In this day and age I have trouble telling one guitarist 
from the other. With Edge I hear three notes and I know it’s 
him. The sound was always way up front for me. Look at Miles 





The Last Waltz: Manuel, Danko, Robertson, 
Hudson and Helm. 


Davis! People would play a thousand notes; Miles would play 
one note, I could recognize him, and it would break my heart to 
boot. One reason I wanted to try this experiment with U2 was 
because I was very impressed by this group as a rhythm 
section. Larry Mullen has incredible rock ’n’ roll instincts, and 
he and Adam, the bass player, do something that feels 
fantastic. When I’d listen to those guys I'd think, “This is the 
real item. ’ 

“Bono and I talked about lyrics. How when you're writing 
lyrics for a band you have to express it on our behalf. When 
you're writing for yourself you don’t have to do that.” So 
Robbie’s new songs are more personal than the Band’s 
Americana? 

“They're personal in the sense of playing the character of 
the storyteller. The songs are not, ‘I was born by a river...’ I 
take the view of a character who zooms in on aspects of life and 
tells it through his words. Some of it is first person, some of it 
is on behalf of a story—but it’s different than I was ever able to 
do with the Band.”’ 

That seems like an odd statement. If it’s in the voice of a 
character anyway, you think, why couldn’t he have done it with 
the Band? But listening to the new songs, one character and 
set of images emerges that, sure enough, the other guys in the 
Band would not have been qualified to give voice to: an 
American Indian. 


Robertson has an office—he calls it a workshop—at Village 
Recorders in Santa Monica. “It’s great that it’s in a recording 
studio,” he smiles. “That way if I get an idea and I need a 
microphone, I can call downstairs and borrow one.” There’s a 
carved wooden table Robbie uses as a desk, a couple of 
couches, and a painting of an American Indian on the wall. 
Tonight Robbie wants to go to a Native American art opening 
at a chi-chi gallery in Venice. One of the artists is Darren Vigil, 
the Indian who did the painting in Robbie’s workshop and 
who’s now working on a Robertson portrait. The gallery itself 
could be the brunt of a Woody Allen skit—they hand out 
Tootsie Rolls as entrance tickets—but the work is wonderful. 
Robbie passes through the crowd like he was born in a beret, 
greeting local artists by name and then offering succinct 


critiques: “That’s Andre—he’s doing great. His stuff’s a little 
mathematical but I like it a lot.” (Trivia buffs will recall Bob 
Dylan’s famous assessment of Robbie Robertson as a 
“mathematical guitarist.’’) 

A lot of the paintings mix up the serious and playful. Darren 
Vigil’s paintings are crammed with images and information— 
but there’s a punch line: He paints little cracks in the 
claustrophobia through which peek starry skies. Robbie’s 
studying a painting when someone suggests that the Indian 
unity between spiritual and physical—sort of combining high 
mass and a cookout—has a parallel in African art. 

“Yeah,” Robbie says, “but I know a lot more about Indians. , 
My mother was born and raised on the Six Nations Indian 
Reservation above Lake Erie.” Wait. Back that up. Robbie 
Robertson's mother is an Indian? “Yeah. And my father was 
Jewish. How’s that for a combination?” Born to wander, one 
supposes—or as Jimmy Iovine puts it: “The Six Nations met 
the Six Tribes.” Robertson’s father was a professional gambler 
named Claygerman who married an Iroquois woman, took her 
to the big city of Toronto, and died when Robbie was a small 
boy. His mother eventually remarried, to a man named 
Robertson. 

“Every summer she would take me to the reservation, ” 
Robbie says. “It was like a time warp. My uncles and aunts had 
lots of kids. I had all these cousins who could tell things from 
listening to the ground. They could sniff the air and say when it 
was going to rain—tomorrow. These guys didn’t climb trees— 
they could run up a tree. I’d run to the bottom of the tree, come 
to a halt, and say, ‘What happens if you fall?’ It was just a 
different way of life altogether. A lot of music, though. They all 
played something—mandolins, fiddles, guitars. That’s where I 
started playing music.” 

Robbie’s Indian heritage is more obvious on his new album 
than on anything he did with the Band. “Broken Arrow’’—a 
fragile mood piece full of longing and melancholy—might be the 
most beautiful song he’s ever written. And this guy wrote “Out 
Of The Blue,” “All La Glory” and “It Makes No Difference.” 
“Broken Arrow” is more about Indian summer than Indians— 
unless, like Robertson, you spent childhood summers on a 
reservation. It’s a song that makes hardened session 
drummers cry. You better hear it for yourself. 

“Hell’s Half Acre” is on the opposite end of the totem pole. 
It’s a savage rock song about an Indian boy who is drafted and 
loses his soul in a meaningless war. “I thought of the whole idea 
of sending kids off to some foreign land to fight for something 
they don’t understand,’”’ Robertson says. “The ultimate rape 
was to do it to an American Indian. That, to me, showed the 
picture more vividly.” The pain of the song—a decent 
comparison is U2’s “Bullet The Blue Sky”—whips out from the 
electric guitar. It was cut with the album’s basic quartet: 
Robbie on lead and rhythm, Tony Levin on bass, Manu Katche 
on drums, and Lanois ally (and by coincidence ex-Ronnie 
Hawkins sideman) Bill Dillon on ambient guitar sounds. 

The Native American art opening is packed, but Darren Vigil 
eventually finds Robbie. They slip out to Darren’s car, where 
the artist has slides of new paintings. Robbie consumes them. 
He’s knocked out by a Matisse-like painting of an Indian woman 
in sunglasses. Then they decide to take their Tootsie Rolls and 
head to a disco where a bunch of the Indian artists are having 
an opening night party. The place is dark and loud and crowded. 
The P.A.’s blasting “I Want You Back” and “Low Rider.”’ 
People are dancing and drinking and pinching each other. As 
the owner leads Robbie to a booth some people shake his hand 
and some whisper to friends, “You know—Last Waltz, take a 
load off, Fanny, that guy...’’ A drunk comes up and starts 


pushing across that barrier between tipsy enthusiast and pain 
in the neck. Robbie just smiles. The drunk wants Robbie to 
come over to his house. Maybe. The drunk wants to come 
over to Robbie's house: “Where d'ya live?” The drunk wants 
to buy a round of drinks for Robbie's table—“What’llva have?” 
First guy: a beer. Second guy: a Coke. Robbie Robertson: “Tl 
have a bottle of champagne.” He's polite but serious. This 
shakes the drunk. ““No—really...”’ “Bottle of champagne.” The 
drunk wavers and then says, “Awright—Robbie Robertson 
wants a bottle of champagne, I'll get him one.” The guy pushes 
through the crowd up to the bar, gets quoted a price and does 
a double take. He snakes his way back to Robbie's table and 
says, “Look—I'll buy ya one drink. You want a beer or 
something?” Robbie turns and looks at him and says firmly, “A 
bottle of champagne.” Champagne arrives, drunk is gone. 
Darren Vigil says, “Don’t feel bad for that guy—he owes me 
fifty bucks.” Three allegedly Native American women come to 
Robbie's table and fan their hands over their mouths going, 
“Woo woo woo woo woo!” Robbie pops the cork and surveys 
the dance floor, which is getting wilder by the minute. ‘These 
Indians,” he says. “Not supposed to drink.” 





Three weeks later, Robbie Robertson is back in Woodstock, 
New York. He's standing in the doorway of Bearsville Studios, 
the legacy of his late manager Albert Grossman. When 
mixmaster Bob Clearmountain suggested Robertson move the 
album to Woodstock for the home stretch, he was reluctant. 
“At first I really didn’t want to come up here to do it,” he says. 
“It was like, ‘Oh no! I’m starting over!’ But it’s been great. I’m 
really glad we came.” Twenty years after the basement tapes, 
he admits he isn’t sure exactly how to find Big Pink. (He never 
lived there. Rick Danko and Richard Manuel did.) That whole 
basement tapes thing got mythologized a little too fast. People 
are still bootlegging outtakes and goof-offs and things Dylan 
and the Band did once and forgot about. “But,” Robbie smiles, 
“none of those bootlegs have ‘See Ya Later, Alan Ginsberg.’ 
They don't even know that one exists!” 

Moving into the larger of Bearsville’s two studios, 
Robertson cues up a track called “Fallen Angel,” a tribute to 
the late Richard Manuel, the Band's piano player and saddest 
voice. The song begins: 

I don't belteve it’s all for nothing 

It’s notjust written in sand 

Sometimes I thought you felt too much 

You crossed into the shadow land 

In the 80s Richard Manuel, Rick Danko and Paul Butterfield 
blew around the Northeast bar circuit playing musical (and 
probably chemical) roulette. Sometimes they were so brillant 
you couldn't believe it and sometimes they were so awful you'd 
get depressed. But Danko, the hyperactive, fidgity, fast- 
talking, song-calling, grinning ringleader seemed the most in 
danger of flying off the side of the Earth. Butterfield seemed 
sullen and Richard quietly intent. Then Richard hanged himself 
and Butterfield dropped dead. Suddenly Danko looks like the 
tail gunner who's lost both his wing men. 

“No,” Robbie insists. “Rick is just very vivid in his ways. So 
you get the impression, ‘Holey Moley! What a firecracker this 
guy is!’ But he’s just a very animated person. Richard was a big 
drinker and he stopped drinking. Just before he died he started 
drinking again. That disease comes back like a sledgehammer. 
And it drove him crazy. People were telling him, ‘Oh, I’m so 
disappointed in you’ and all this stuff.” Robbie sighs. “I think he 
just scared himself to death.” 

“Fallen Angel” shares with the other tracks—loud and 
soft—a haunted quality. Robbie calls it “the voice of a true 


American mythology.’’ He doesn’t see “true mythology” as a 
contradiction at all. “A lot of it’s based on mixing fact and fiction 
together,” he says. “We know these places exist, we know 
these people exist. I don’t know who they are, but I know it’s 
out there somewhere.” 

Robertson the songwriter has walked a very fine line, a line 
almost unique in rock. He writes in the voices of characters— 
the Confederate Virgil Cane, the migrant Cajun in “Arcadian 
Driftwood,” the Indian draftee in ‘“Hell’s Half Acre.” But he 
writes these characters with an almost confessional direct- 





have an old Broadcaster that I use quite a bit,’ Robbie Robert- 

son says. “It was made around 1948. With a lot of new guitars 

you plug ‘em in, adjust ‘em for an hour and maybe they sound 

pretty good. This you plug in and it sounds good. I've had this 

souped-up old Stratocaster quite a while. It has ‘Number 254’ 
on the back. You can tell it’s old ’cause the neck’s a little thick. 
Before I used it in Last Waltz I had it bronzed, like baby shoes. That 
gave it a very thick, sturdy sound. A Stratocaster has three 
pickups; I had the one in the middle moved to the back with the 
other and tied them together. They have a different sound when 
they're tied together, and I don’t like having a pick-up in the middle, 
where you pick. I've got a Washburn whammy bar on that guitar. | 
have a 1959 Les Paul with flat-wound strings on it that I use if | 
want a thicker, fatter sound. Those flat-wound strings are nice for 
slide playing. 

“On the wall in the studio I have four amps: a little 30-watt Vox, 
a very old Bassman, a Roland Jazz Chorus and a Fender Reverb 
with a souped-up tremolo. I have a switch so I can use any or all of 
those amps, and I use a slow gear pedal a lot. I also use these tiny 
old Fender Princeton and Harvard amps on some things. 

“T have two cheap little Korg keyboards I used on the record; | 
don't even know the numbers—Daniel Lanois bought them for me 
one day. And I used a Yamaha piano/keyboard writing the songs. 

“And I have an old Rickenbacker lap steel—I like the way it looks 
more than anything about it. These things were made in the late 
30s and there's a pickup on it that wastes any pickup anybody has 
on any instrument now. Amps start weeping at the very sound of 
the power this pickup puts out! I talked to Seymour Duncan on the 

' phone a few months ago—I wanted him to come down and help me 
suss out this pickup. He said he’d come down and I never heard 
from him again. Maybe he was afraid I was gonna tell him this 
Story... 

Uh-oh—if you readers have gotten this far in the blue box hold 
on to your hats—'cause Robbie just might be persuaded to tell us 

| the previously unrevealed Seymour Duncan Story. Waiter, a couple 
more cocktails! “I met Seymour Duncan a long time ago,’ Robbie 
begins. “I didn’t really remember the circumstances. One day I’m 
reading a magazine and he’s telling how he got into pickups. It says 
that he met me in this place near Atlantic City where we were both 
playing, and we stayed up all night and played and he said, ‘Geez— 
the sound of this guitar of yours—what have you got in it?’” 

Robbie turns conspiratorial: “Now this was a style of playing | 
had learned traveling around the country with Ronnie Hawkins. 
People asked me about it a lot and I got bored so I used to make up 
stories. I'd say, ‘I soak my guitar strings in hair oil,’ or ‘I cut 
swastikas in the speakers with razor blades.” So Seymour Duncan 
says to me, ‘What have you done to your guitar to make it sound 
like that?’ And not being able to think of anything better I said, ‘I've 
got more windings in the pickups. ’ 

“So anyway, I'm reading this article years later and Seymour 
Duncan says, ‘Robbie Robertson told me about more windings, so 
I've put more windings in my pickups and I’ve gone on to make The 
Seymour Duncan Pickup!"" Robertson lets out a laugh. “And this 
whole business is based on a big lie! It never existed! I couldn't 
think of anything else to say!” Robbie takes a drink and smiles. “I 
never told this story before. | wonder what he’s gonna think.” So 
do our ad guys, Robbie. 





ness. Now this was common in pre-rock 'n’ roll songwriting, 
but rock has tended toward either character writing im extremis 
or the appearance of autobiography. Most rock ’n’ roll 
character writing is “Midnight Rambler” or “Money For 
Nothing,” Randy Newman’s bigot or Lou Reed’s rapist. 
Created characters tend to be cartoons. The other style, the 
first-person I love you/ I hate you/ I can’t get no satisfaction 
style used by everybody from the Beatles to the Sex Pistols, 
maintains at least the illusion of being autobiographical, of being 
a true emotional statement. Robbie Robertson is the rare rock 
songwriter who gives obviously fictional characters as much 
compassion as other songwriters lavish on “I.” 

“T don’t feel like taking the part of characters to outrage, ” he 
says. “That’s a bit of...@ trickery to me. This has to be a true 
American mythology, as opposed to just whatever I could think 
of. Does it break my heart, does it give me chills, does it 
conjure up some kind of spell in me that I'll never get over? 
That is more interesting to me than a song on behalf of a bigot. 
I have nothing against that—but it doesn’t have a valid place in 
this picture. 

“And I was embarrassed by the self-indulgence of ‘me me 
me.’ ‘Here’s a little song about me.’ If I started out a song that 
way it’d make me puke all over the piano.” He is quiet for a 
minute. Then he says, “Everything you write is personal, 
y know? You maybe try to disguise or hide what’s veal personal 
about it. What is ‘Out Of The Blue’ if it’s not personal? Or-‘It 
Makes No Difference’?”’ 

Yet “It Makes No Difference,” from Northern Lights, is the 
perfect example of a Robbie Robertson love song. It’s 
downright stoic in its stiff-upper-lipness: “There is no love as 
true as the love that dies untold.” There’s a truly strange 
distancing device in the bridge. Here is this heart-breaking 
song about soldiering on in the face of unbearable loneliness 
and suddenly the singer goes, “Stampeding cattle, they rattle 
the walls.””» Now what is that if not a way for Robertson to 
distance himself—a way to say, “This is getting too close to 
the bone, I better stick in a distraction so people will think it’s 
a song about some other guy, some old cowboy.”’ Where the 
hell did the cattle stampede come from, Robbie? 

“When I was writing that song,” he says and interrupts 
himself: “It’s nonsense that you think of these things but 
nevertheless you go through them—I’m writing and I’m 
thinking, ‘Is this maybe getting a little too legitimate?’ So I got 
to the bridge and I thought, ‘Here’s where I'll shuffle the deck 
a little bit.’ [ do remember at that point thinking, ‘Here’s where 
I get to make this song not just traditional, here’s where I get 
to stir up some dust.’”’ 

And how better to stir dust than with a stampede? 

“I remember people saying for years, ‘Y'know, I was 
thinking of recording that song but when it got to that line J 
didn’t know what to do. I didn’t know if I could deliver that.’ 
But although I was looking to break out of that mood for a 
second and then come back to it, I wasn’t at all saying, ‘What 
can I say outrageous?’ I wanted to shatter the silence. And the 
loneliest thing and this feeling that you’re going crazy in this 
room—what could be stronger than stampeding cattle inside 
the wall? So in a kind of Luis Bunuel philosophy of images it 
made all the sense in the world to me. I just wanted to feel 
more of a rumble in the earth. Things were too still for me. I 
didn’t want it to just become sad. I’ve always appreciated the 
violence in desolation as much as the helplessness.” 


Geffen’s Gary Gersh is in Woodstock, with aide de camp Judith 
Haenel. Clearmountain is trying to figure out Lanois’ random 
methods of storing different sounds on each track. Mixing 


these things isn’t half as hard as finding where the information’s 
stashed. There’s a problem with a song called “What About 
Now.” It’s a march with a fine rhythm, nice synth parts and a 
solid verse. But the chorus is sounding like Up With People—a 
little too rousing for this LP, a little too jolly. The obvious 
problem is the backing vocals—hyperpro Hollywood studio 
singers with all the right notes and all the wrong feeling. 
Robertson wants to wipe those backgrounds and replace them 
with something more offbeat. That something turns out to be 
Lone Justice singer Maria McKee. Maria pulls up at the studio 
door with her manager, Jimmy [ovine. Yeah, Jimmy is a hotshot 
record producer, but not today. Today he’s just along to look 
after his client (although he and Robbie joke about sending 
Lanois a snapshot of ovine “fixing” Lanois’ tracks). 

Maria has just flown in from a European tour and she’s 
pooped. But Robertson has a gift for making people relax, feel 
no pressure and work twice as hard. Robbie engages Maria in 
conversation about Paris, about touring, about headache 
remedies. He suggests that before they even hear “What 
About Now,” Maria take a listen to “American Roulette,” a 
song that needs a woman’s voice on its chorus. Robbie explains 
that it’s about America’s way of creating stars to destroy them, 
that one verse is about James Dean, one about Elvis Presley 
and the third about Marilyn Monroe. The Bodeans sang on the 
Presley section (Robertson likes them because they sing like 
guys in a band who step up to the mike on the chorus—not like 
session pros). He wants Maria to try. the chorus coming out of 
the Monroe verse. Maria understands what the song needs, 
and rather than go for the obvious harmony, she and Robbie try 
for a high, airy sound—a bit like Monroe’s little-girl gasp. It 
works pretty well, but it’s hard to get the exact balance 
between phrasing, pitch and sexy character. Through all the 
tries Robbie exudes easy confidence. “Maria,” he says, hitting 
the talk-back button, “it’s just getting better and better.”’ 

lovine—sitting on the couch and trying really really hard to 
not be a producer—finally says, “Why don’t you slow down the 
tape a bit so she can have time to get that phrasing right.” 
Robbie looks at his guest as if Jimmy just suggested they all 
paint themselves blue. “Slow dowmthe track?” he laughs. “But 
won't she sound like Minnie Mouse when we take it back to 
normal?” Iovine says try it, and they do, and it works. Then 
Iovine goes back to being a manager. 

It’s obvious watching Robertson record that he gets twice 
as much out of musicians with compliments as other producers 
do with threats. He goes to the other room to hear Clearmoun- 
tain’s mix of a track called “Showdown At Big Sky.” “That’s 
terrific, Bob,” he says. “The way Bill’s guitar comes up there 
is great. It makes me wish it started to happen even sooner!” 
Now another producer might say that as, “The guitar comes 
up too late!”” Robertson’s execution is a lot more dignified. 
Around guys like Clearmountain and Iovine, who are in their 
early thirties, and Maria, who is in her early twenties, 
Robertson seems like a great high school coach: He’s patient 
and he emphasizes good values and he works the kids to death. 
But they feel good about it. (Robertson may retch when he 
reads that, but it’s true.) Of course, the method could only 
work with people like Clearmountain and McKee, who can do 
a part twelve different ways on demand. In Maria’s case the 
shorthand gets pretty funny, with Robbie calling, “No—too 
Linda Rondstadt”; “The last note of that one sounded like Joan 
Baez”; “Not so much like Kate Bush—more like the Ennio 
Morricone things.” 

_ Inthe other room, Clearmountain and Gersh are working on 
“Showdown At Big Sky.” “The more echo you add, the less 
they sound like the Bodeans.” 


“That's not important, what matters is 
that it sounds good.” 

“We got the Bodeans for their charac- 
ter.” 

This whole studio is full of method ac- 
tors. 

Gersh wanted Tom Verlaine to come 
up and play a guitar part on another song 
but nobody can track him down. “What 
do you think of getting Todd Rundgren 
in?” he asks Clearmountain. Bob's face 
lights up. “Yeah! That’d be great!” Then 
he admits, “Well, actually I haven't heard 
that song. I’d just love to watch him 
work.” They figure since Todd en- 
gineered Stage Fright, it would be fitting. 

By two a.m. Maria’s asleep on the 
floor, the staff has gone home, lovine’s 
nodding—and Robbie is sitting at the 
mixing board with a weary Clearmoun- 
tain—rocking away. 

The next morning at about eleven 
Maria answers the phone at one of the 
guest cottages. “Jimmy!” she yells to 
lovine upstairs. “The power’s gone out 
at the studio!” [ovine says, “I guess we 
have plenty of time for breakfast,’”’ and 
turns on the TV Contragate hearings. A 
few minutes later Clearmountain raps on 


the door and gets the word from Jimmy. 
Real bad news for Bob—a power loss 
could mean the samples he worked on 
last night are lost. Clearmountain, [ovine 
and McKee head to a Woodstock natural 
food joint, where they bump into Gary 
Gersh. Jimmy asks where’s Robbie. “At 
the studio,” Gersh says. “Already?” 
“Robbie's always at the studio.” 

Two hours later workmen are fooling 
with Bearsville fuseboxes, Clearmoun- 
tain is firing up safety copies of his 
samples, [ovine and Gersh are doing 
business on studio phones, and Robbie is 
at the piano, working out harmonies with 
Maria. Robbie is the oldest of this group 
by ten years, under the most pressure 
by ten tons, and the most relaxed by ten 
miles. At about two-thirty Clearmoun- 
tain plays him the final mix of “Show- 
down At Big Sky.” The track sounds 
great. Yesterday the song spent a long 
time ending, shifting back and forth 
between two sections without rising or 
fading. Now the excitement builds right 
through—and when the tune ends you 
wish it would keep going. This isn’t a 
result of any cutting—it’s a result of 

continued on page 113 
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Clearmountain’s laborious fine tuning 
and Robbie's football coach guidance. 

Robertson steps out of the mixing 
room and plops down ina chair. He looks 
tired, but he also looks real confident: 
the pride of a man who did great work, 
quit when he was ahead and has come 
back ten years later with something that 
can stand with his best. Days earlier he 
mentioned a thread that ties his songs 
together. Asked about it now, he says, 
“All it is for me is the sense of an Amer- 
ican mythology. You'll hear it in the song 
we re going to mix next—‘Somewhere 
Down The Crazy River.’ In my mind 
there’s this mythical place in America 
where the storyteller lives. And he tells 
stories based on this place and people 
who've come through, and his experi- 
ences. That’s why all the Indian stuff is 
there, because that’s the birth of Amer- 
ican mythology. It does something to 
me; it pushes a button in me. I don’t 
know if it means anything to anybody 
else, but God, I know that place is out 
there somewhere.” Robbie looks 
away—like he has one eye on this 
shadow land already. Then he says, “I’ve 
never been, but we all know it’s there. 
And you'll recognize it in bits and pieces. 
You'll recognize it the way the storyteller 
tells it.” 1M 
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Robertson’s back on record after 10 years 


By GARY GRAFF 
Free Press Music Writer 

Just about any rock star will have a litany of 
excuses for taking excessively long breaks between 
albums, from a creative block to management prob- 
lems to bad karma. 

Then there’s Robbie Robertson, who hasn't re- 
corded an album in 10 years because “I just didn’t 
want to.” 

It’s that simple, with 

no apologies, thank you. 

In November 1976, the 

Canadian-born singer, 

songwriter and guitarist 

— who recently released 

his first solo album — 

played a final concert 

with his group, the Band. 

During the next year, the 

group’s final studio al- 

bum, “Islands,” was re- 

leased. With that, Robert- 

Robbie Robertson son was through 

recording, except for working on the sound track for 
“The Last Waltz,” a film of the Band's last show. 

“T just didn’t feel like doing it anymore,” Robert- 
son, 44, explained by telephone from his West Los 
Angeles studio-office. “I wanted to experiment in 
different areas and spend some time with my family. I 
wanted to get a little, uh, normal.” 


SO THE FORMER Bob Dylan sidekick got as 
normal as you can get in Hollywood, spending most 
of his working time with film director Martin 
Scorsese, a friend who also directed “The Last 
Waltz.” Robertson tried his hand at acting in 1979's 
“Carny,” but found it “didn’t ring true for me.” 

He then began concentrating on the musical side 
of films, writing a few songs, scoring “Raging Bull” 
and “The Color of Money,” producing the sound track 
for “The King of Comedy,” consulting on “Chuck 
Berry: Hail, Hail Rock 'n’ Roll.” He opted not to join a 
Band reunion tour by his four ex-band mates and kept 


Robbie Robertson is at front, on guitar. Rick 
Danko is behind Robertson, Levon Helm plays 
drums, and Richard Manuel is at the piano. 


busy with his family, raising his two daughters and a 
son in the Santa Monica area. 

The emergence of the excellent “Robbie Robert- 
son” album, he said, was organic. And disarming. 

“Tt wasn't even on my mind, making an album,” 
he said. “At some point I just started playing with a 
couple of ideas and. . . I felt this nice rush come over 
me. All of a sudden, I got the fever again; I started get- 
ting here before eight in the morning, just to work. It 
felt very natural.” 


THE RESULTING ALBUM, however, may feel 
somewhat different to Band fans. Working with 


modern music heroes such as U2, Peter Gabriel and 
producer Daniel Lanois, Robertson has crafted con- 
temporary, aggressive songs that are a far cry from 
the down-home feel of such Band favorites as “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” “The Weight” 
and “Up on Crickle Creek.” 

“I enjoyed the idea that this was the last thing 
people would expect of us — for these guys to back 
me up or for me to work with them,” Robertson said, 
“But I like their music. I really identify with it. And] 
think the songs do have a link to what I did with the 
Band.” 

If his new songs share anything with his previous 
musical life, it's the subject matter. Always dealing 
with American mythology — “Which I didn’t realize 
until I read writers’ impressions of what I was doing” 
— Robertson has continued on that path in his solo 
work, But there’s a more personal touch to it on 
“Robbie Robertson” as he deals with war, nuclear 
holocaust, the American Indian (his mother was a 
Ojibwa), and the American entertainment industry's 
star-making — and breaking — machine. 

“It's really Robbie’s story ... they're all about 
him,” producer Lanois told Rolling Stone magazine. 
And Robertson agreed. 

“When I was working with the Band,” he said, “T 
didn't feel comfortable saying, ‘OK guys, this album 
is going to be about me.’ Now I don’t have to write on 
behalf of the Band. And, spiritually, these are things 
I'm very much into right now.” 


HE’S STILL TRYING to figure out just how far 
back into the music world he's willing to get. He’s 
slated to appear Dec, 12 on “Saturday Night Live,” 
and he'll consider putting together a tour “if I can put 
together a killer band.” 

But he promised one thing — that it won't take 
him another 10 years to make his next record. 

“I'm still writing whenever I get a minute, so it’s 
still like I’m on a bit of a roll,” he said. “At least | 
know I can rest all right with this album; I listened to 
it and said, ‘This is what I meant to do.’ It really does 
feel very, very good.” 
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Back to 
normal, 


only a lot 


better 


By JOHN MACKIE 
O, Greatest Canadian 
Songwriter Of All Time, 
what have you been doing 
for the last 10 years, 
anyway? 

Robbie Robertson, former gui- 
tarist of the Band, smiles and 
adjusts his trademark round sun- 
glasses with the orange lenses. 
Gazing at the choppy water of 
Burrard Inlet from a deluxe 18th- 
floor room in the Pan Pacific 
hotel, he sips at a Perrier and 
offers several explanations, 

He wanted to learn about film, 
and spent some time acting and 
writing music for movies (includ- 
ing scores for his friend Martin 
Scorsese’s King of Comedy and 
Color of Money.) He wanted to get 
out of the write/record/tour cycle 
the Band had been stuck in since 
Music From Big Pink announced 
the arrival of a major creative 
force in 1968. And mostly, he just 
wanted to “get normal.” 

He had been a professional 
musician, on the road, since he 
was 16: After the Last Waltz in 
1976, the time had come to slow 
down and experience life like a 
regular person. 

“I started when I was 16 years 

old, and in some ways there was a 
little frustration, I felt like I'd 
been missing something in my 
life,”’ says the 44-year-old 
Robertson. “Other people take it 
for granted, but for me, it’s spe- 
cial. They feel close to their fami- 
lies and they have these 
experiences .. . I felt envious of 
that. . 
“T wanted some of that for 
myself: I wanted to feel like, 
‘here's a guy who just gets up in 
the morning, has some cereal, 
wrassles the kids around on the 
floor a little while.” 

So he did — for going ona 
decade. But now he's back, better 
than ever: The recent release of 
his self-titled debut solo album on 
Geffen records is one of the major 
musical events of 1987. It’s a 
mature record, filled with the 
lyrical insight and musical 
majesty Band fans came to expect 
from Robertson. 

There is the haunting spiritual- 
ity of Fallen Angel, an ode to for- 
mer Band member Richard Man- 
uel, who committed suicide last 
year. There is the raw rock of 





ROBBIE ROBERTSON: his debut solo album Is one T = major musical events 


American Roulette, a look at 
fame and the “martyrs” who fall 
prey to its pressures and 
excesses. There is the Tom 
Waits/Stanard Ridgeway story- 
telling and eerie mood of Some- 
where Down The Crazy River. 

With artists such as U2, Peter 
Gabriel, the Bo Deans and former 
Band-mates Garth Hudson and 
Rick Danko making musical con- 
tributions, and co-producer Dan- 
iel Lanois (U2, Peter Gabriel, 
Brian Eno) helping to sculpt a 
clear, clean, gorgeous sound, 
Robertson has come up with a 
record that, if anything, exceeds 
the high standards he set in the 
Band. 

Maybe it's because he didn’t 
push himself until he was ready, 
“when I couldn't stand not to do 
it.” During his 10-year hiatus, he 
stopped writing songs on purpose 
to rid himself of the pain and 
addiction of putting his thoughts 
and feelings to melodies. 

“It wasn’t like, ‘oh God, I have 
the pleasure here of writing 
songs,’ ” he explains. “I had spent 
a long period of time where peo- 
ple had said ‘you have to write 
songs, whether you're ready or 
not or you're inspired or not, You 
have to write songs, and you have 
to do these tours,’ I came to a 
point after the Last Waltz where | 
said, ‘I don’t have to write songs, 
and I don’t have to live this kind 
of life. | can do other things too, 
and I can learn about other 
things, broaden my horizons as a 
person.’ 

“T just enjoyed this freedom, 
and if 1 was a songwriting junkie, 
I didn’t want to be a junkie any- 


6 tcame toa bint after 

the Last Waltz where | 
said, ‘I don’thave to write 
songs, andidon’thaveto — 
live this kind of life. | can 


do other things too, and | 
can learn about other 
things, broaden 


Zons as a person. 
— Robbie Robertson 
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more. So I didn’t write songs — 
there were times when I had 
ideas and I was tempted to write, 
and I thought, ‘I have no reason to 
write songs now, so I'm not gonna 
do it.’ And I didn’t, and I’m glad I 
didn't, beeause when I started 
writing songs for this album, I 
really felt like writing songs. I sat 
down and said ‘now we're talkin’, 
now we're not messin’ around. 
I'm gonna be doin’ this with pas- 
sion, with all my might.’ ” 

The best songs, he explains, 
come “when there’s some other 
power involved” which he can’t 
quite understand, let alone con- 
trol (“It makes me feel like this is 
as true as it can be. This is as hon- 
est emotionally as it can be.”) One 
such song is Fallen Angel. It 
wasn't easy writing a song about 
Richard Manuel, but at times, he 
felt uplifted by what came out. 


hork: |. : 





“It was painful, but it gave me a 
euphoric feeling at times,” he 
says. “I was writing it for a while, 
and I didn’t know what I was writ- 
ing. ..maybe I had trouble con- 
fronting what I was really writing 
about, and when I realised it, 
when I faced the facts, it scared 
me a little bit. But then I felt 
like,‘No, this is what I should do. I 
should do this, and I should try 
and do it in the light that I see 
Richard in, try and do it as spe- 
cial as I felt, as I feel about him. I 
not only want to write it about 
him, I want to write it to him.’ It 
was almost like a hymn 
experience, those hymns that 
make you feel (like) you're just a 
little bit off the ground.” 

American Roulette, on the 
other hand, is a look at the 
“strange phenomenon” in Ameri- 
can pop culture of building 


heroes up and up, then “blowing 
them out of the sky.” The first 
verse is about James Dean, the 
second about Elvis Presley, and 
the third about Marilyn Monroe, 

“That idea came from thinking 
about these people who meant so 
much in so many people’s lives, 
and treating it like, ‘Well, what a 
waste that was,’ ” he says. “I was 
thinking ‘no no no no no, we've 
got the wrong take on this,’ this 
wasn't a waste. These people 
were martyrs, and they died for a 
very good reason, and hopefully 
they're going to save a lot of lives 
by (giving) other people an 
understanding of this. 

“It’s not the same thing, but if 
you (take) Bruce Springsteen, 
there’s a guy who seems to have 
his life more in control than an 
Elvis Presley did. Madonna... 
it’s not on the same scale 
obviously, but she’s not a crazy 
person taking pills, on the road to 
ruin consistently, feeling ‘I don't 
have any more control over 
this.’ 

And one reason the song comes 
off so well is that Robbie's lived 
through some wild years himself, 
and lived to talk about them. 

“There a period of being on the 
road and playing music in the late 
‘60s and early "70s. . .where peo- 
ple said, ‘Oh, you're in this bus- 
iness? Well, take some of these 
and let’s stay up for three days,’ ” 
he recalls. “It seemed like it was 
part of the ritual, almost. Kind of 
a stupid ritual — I don’t have a lot 
of respect for it. I've always-hated 
things that were trendy anyway, 
and it was trendy then, but it was 
everywhere.” 
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Robbie Robertson Waltzes Back Into Rock 


By ROBERT PALMER 


OBBIE ROBERTSON, WHO WAS 
the guitarist and producer for the 
Band and wrote “The Weight,” 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down" and most of the other 
Band classics, said goodbye to his group and 
to the helter-skelter of touring with a spec- 
tacular concert, ‘‘The Last Waltz,"’ in 1976. 
After that, he put together occasional film 
sound tracks and tried his hand at acting 
(most notably in the movie “Carny") and 
writing screenplays. But there has been no 
new music from Mr. Robertson since “The 
Last Waltz." Now, out of the blue, comes 
“Robbie Robertson” (Geffen; LP, cassette 
and CD), Mr. Robertson’s first solo album. 
“After the ‘Last Waltz’ concert, it just 
seemed very healthy to me to put making a 
record as far out of my mind as I possibly 
could," Mr. Robertson said recently. “I didn’t 
want to feel that I was having to force the 
songs out, that | was writing because it’s 
what I do for a living, which is something I 
had felt in the past. And then the time came 
when I could fee] this thing coming over me. 
That's how I always wanted it to be; I wanted 
to be working because I felt the fever." 


Robbie Robertson caught the fever early. 
He was 15, growing up in Canada and honing 
his guitar skills with the help of Chuck Berry 
and Howling Wolf Records, when the Arkan- 
sas rockabilly singer Ronnie Hawkins re- 
cruited him to play guitar with the Hawks. A 
few years later, the Hawks — Mr. Robertson, 
Levon Helm, Richard Manuel, Rick Danko 
and Garth Hudson — left Mr. Hawkins and 
began forging a career of their own. Bob 
Dylan heard them in the mid-60’s and hired 
them as his first electric band. They toured 
with Mr. Dylan until he was sidelined by a 
motorcycle accident, then worked with him 
in Woodstock, N.Y., on the informal record- 
ings that were eventually released as the 
“Basement Tapes." 

Soon the Hawks, now calling themselves 
the Band, were at work on an album of their 
own, “Music From Big Pink.” That album 
and its followup, “The Band," introduced 
Robbie Robertson's songwriting, which com- 
bined a cinematic approach to imagery with 
a rare insight into American history and 
myth. Some of his songs were portraits of or- 
dinary Americans caught up in changes they 
could only begin to understand, like the 
Southerners facing the defeat of the Confed- 
eracy in “The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down.” Other songs told tall tales in back- 
woods vernacular; some were stark stories 
of guilt and redemption with a vivid frontier 
ambiance, 


Robbie Robertson, playing a guitar-mandolin—The songs on his new album deal with his American Indian background. 


The Band’s guitarist 
collaborates with U2 
on an experimental, 
eclectic album. 


But as career pressures mounted, the 
Band's records began to seem more calculat- 
ed, and by the mid-70’s, the Band's stage 
shows were beginning to seem cut and dried. 
Mr. Robertson decided it was time to go out 
with a bang. The result was “The Last 
Waltz,"’ the concert in San Francisco that 
reunited the band with Bob Dylan and other 
musical associates and became one of the 


finest rock concert films, lovingly directed by 
Martin Scorsese. 

The major influence on Mr. Robertson's re- 
emergence has been his rediscovery of his 
own American Indian roots. The album be- 
gins with deep, reverberating tom-toms, and 
several of the songs address Indian-related 
themes. 


“My mother was a Mohawk, born and 
raised on a reservation,” Mr. Robertson 
noted, ‘‘and when | was a kid, she would take 
me there to visit her relatives. I used to get 
this indescribable feeling from those visits, 
and now I feel like it’s time for me to deal 
with that American Indian element.” 

“Robbie Robertson” is an eclectic and 
sometimes startling record. The drums one 
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its a decade after The Last Waltz, and the long 

awaited debut solo album by former Band4eader 

Robbie Robertson hits the street at the end of 
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with Ronme Hawkins & The Hawks. Bob Dylan. The Band 


Robbie's post-Band projects like creating and performing music 
for movies like The King Of Comedy and The Color Of Money 
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hears at the beginning are filtered through 
atmospheric keyboard textures that sound 
distinctly like Peter Gabriel's work, and in 
fact, Mr. Gabriel and his band do appear on 
several tracks. By working with artists as 
identifiable as Mr. Gabriel and U2, Mr. Rob- 
ertson risks subsuming his own identity. But 
as the album progresses, he cannily com- 
bines these familiar pop sounds with song 
forms, vocal inflections, and guitar sounds 
rooted in his earlier work. The soaring, lyri- 
cal “Showdown at Big Sky,"’ for example, is 
strongly reminiscent of the Band's best 
years. And the two songs Mr. Robertson re- 
corded with U2 in Ireland don’t sound like U2 
or the Band; they have a musical identity, 
and an excitement, all their own. 

The lyrics are intensely personal through- 
out, whether Mr. Robertson is writing about 


his experiences as a teen-age rocker explor- 
ing the American South (‘Somewhere Down 
the Crazy River’’) or coming to terms with 
his American Indian heritage. Sometimes the 
writing seems wordy, overwrought, but this 
effect only underscores the album's evident 
sincerity. After keeping these songs and feel- 
ings bottled up for a decade, Mr. Robertson 
seems to be letting them out all at once, and 
the song formats he has come up with, ingen- 
fous as they are at times, can scarcely hold 
back the flood. 

Mr. Robertson's album is so diverse, al- 
most every song suggests directions for fur- 
ther exploration. “I'm already thinking about 
my next record,” he said. ‘There isn't going 
to be another long gap between records; for 
the next little while, making this music is 
going to be what I do.” O 
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New LP has Shaan 


Robertson 
back on track 


By John Milward 
Special to The Inquirer 


LOS ANGELES — “Somewhere 
Down Crazy River,” a half-spoken 
tune from Robbie Robertson's first 
full-length recording since he 
danced his last waltz with The Band 
in 1976, reflects a lifelong journey. 
“Catch the blue train,” go the lyrics, 
“to places never been before.” 

“The blue train is transportation 
into this land of mythology that I like 
to write about,” says Robertson, 
whose rough-hewn face shows every 
step of his 43 years, “When I was a 
kid I remember saying, ‘One of these 
days I'm going to see what's beyond 
that hill.’ 

“Even this place that I talk about in 
the song, Kokomo, comes from a 
thing that I heard when I was a little 
kid. It was like, ‘Hey Joe, where you 
going to go? I don't know, Kokomo.’ 
It was like Kokomo didn’t exist, but 
it's still out there somewhere.” 

Robertson has been to Kokomo and 
back. The only thing he ever wanted 
to be was a storyteller, and he be- 
came famous for writing songs that 
sounded like stories. The public Rob- 
ertson is himself quite a story, and 
he knows it. But he holds his cards 
close. For one thing, he insists that 
his decade-long sabbatical was no big 
deal. 

“A lot of people had said, ‘Nobody 
does this! How could you just walk 
away?'"” Robertson is coiled over a 
cup of late-afternoon tea in his law- 
yer-manager’s Los Angeles office. 
“But I had gotten to the point where 
the songs had to be ripped out of me. 
So I looked around and thought, 
‘What's the big deal? | don't hear 
anybody doing anything anyway.’ ” 

Between '76 and the release this 
fall of the new album, Robbie Robert- 
son, Robertson wasn't exactly idle, 
but he was definitely underem- 
ployed. After an aborted stab at act- 
ing, he produced sound tracks for 
three of Martin Scorsese's films. Rob- 
ertson introduced Scorsese to such 
rootsy musical influences as Little 
Willie John; Scorsese taught Robert- 

(See ROBERTSON on 8-D) 


is back 
on track 


ROBERTSON, from 1-D 
son about movies, and made him 


listen to the Sex Pistols. 

The friendship between the film- 
maker and the songwriter also in- 
cluded the kind of Lost Weekend 
indulgence that Robertson had quit 
rock-and-roll to avoid. This coincid- 
ed with the guitarist’s late-70s es- 
trangement from his wife and three 
children; they've since reconciled. 

Two years ago, ideas for his first 
solo album began to perk. “It was like 
it was out of my hands,” he says ina 
voice sandy from years of Marlboros, 
“and the muses were beginning to 
take over. The songs just came to- 
gether, and when they were written | 
said, ‘OK, now we're not messing 
around. This is a move.’ Suddenly I 
felt very passionate about making an 
album.” 

Robertson's songs with The Band 
revolved around the American stories 
populated by European immigrants. 
His new songs draw inspiration from 
the fact that Robertson's mother was 
an American Indian who grew up on a 
reservation. 

“It didn't strike me,” says Robertson, 
“until I started recording the album 
and | found myself asking for these 
chanting kind of feels and tom-toms. | 
would describe sounds that I wanted 
Bill Dillon to get on |second) guitar — 
‘Just imagine crying buffalos in the 
distance.’ ” 

The Band would have laughed him 
out of the studio. 

“I don't like this me, me, me stuff,” 
says Robertson of his general taste in 
songs. “To go to the guys in The Band 
and say, ‘OK, we're going to do an 
album about me and my American 
heritage’ — it would have been ridicu- 
lous; those words couldn't have come 
out of my mouth.” 

But for the final recording, Robert- 
son didn't just rely on the goodness of 
muses — he also got the help of U2 and 
Peter Gabriel. Robertson bristles at the 
notion that he was looking for contem- 
porary credibility — “I've always done 
this,” he says. “I did it with Bob Dylan, 
and on The Last Waltz, I did it with 
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Robertson’s new album is his first major recording effort since The Band’s “Last Waltz” in 1976. 


everybody from Muddy Waters to Joni 
Mitchell.” 

Still, Musician magazine was right 
on the money when it said Robertson's 
album “fits the aural space between 
\Gabriel's| So and |U2's| The Joshua 
Tree.” Robertson says he likes “being 
the rookie on the block,” but it's just 
not in his card-playing character to 
cal! the bluff on his hiatus without 
holding a good hand. 

As a teenager, Robertson caught the 
blue train south to join Ronnie Haw- 
kins and the Hawks, and said hello to 
the men who would become The Band. 
Later, the Hawks backed Bob Dylan 
when the folk singer made his contro- 
versial mid-'60s move to electric instru- 
mentation. Finally, as the songwriter 
for The Band, Robertson quickly cre- 
ated an enduring body of work that 
includes such artistic peaks as “The 
Weight” and “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down.” 

“We were street punks,” Robertson 
has said, “who got lucky playing rock- 
and-roll.” 

In 1976, Robertson, whose new LP 
includes an uncharacteristically lit- 
eral song on the ravages of show- 
business fame called “American Rou- 
lette,” whistled the train to a stop. “I 
thought, ‘How many rides do you get 
before you either explode, go crazy, or 


kill yourself. All these things entered 
my mind. Just being out on the road 
and hanging out with other people, I'd 
think, ‘This is a death, isn't it? Some 
are going to survive and some aren't.’ 

“Another part of it,” continues Rob- 
ertson, “was I wasn't learning any- 
thing except that you've got to be more 
and more careful every day, and more 
suspicious about this way of life.” 

On Thanksgiving Day 1976, Robert- 
son invited such musical inspirations 
as Dylan and Van Morrison to help 
ring out the existence of a rock band 
that had captured the spirit of America 
in a timeless way. Scorsese fashioned 
the affair into a splendid movie. 

But life continued past the last reel. 
Robertson turned his back on music, 
and until he was stymied finding a 
proper follow-up role after 1980's Car- 
ny, fancied himself an actor. He soon 
wised up. 

“I can't go and compete with William 
Hurt,” says Robertson today, “and that 
was never the point. I wanted to edu- 
cate myself, and if something came 
along that connected with the story- 
telling aspect of what I do, great. 

“But I didn't want to fool myself into 
thinking that’s my calling. I didn't 
want to be in Labyrinth like David 
Bowie. It wasn't like all of a sudden I 
went, ‘Now I'm an actor.’ I would never 


be that naive; that’s not my style.” 

In the late-70s, Levon Helm and Rick 
Danko, two of The Band's three lead 
singers, struck out for solo musical 
careers that fluttered briefly and died. 
In films like Coal Miner's Daughter and 
The Right Stuff, Helm revealed himself 
to be a natural actor for Southern 
character parts. 

In the early ‘80s, various permuta- 
tions of The Band toured without Rob- 
ertson. Near dawn, after one such con- 
cert in 1986, Richard Manuel, who 
typically sang Robertson's more an- 
guished songs, hanged himself in a 
Florida motel room. 

In memorial, Robertson wrote 
“Fallen Angel,” a moving cacophony of 
thumping tom-toms, layers of guitar 
feedback and Peter Gabriel harmonies. 

“We were fine when we stayed up in 
the mountains,” says Robertson of way 
back when. “But when we came down 
from the mountains, you know, how 
are you going to keep them down on 
the farm?” 

In January, Robertson is scheduled 
to host and be the musical guest on a 
segment of Saturday Night Live. He 
might play some live dates after that, 
but he's not in any particular rush. As 
cagey as he is cautious, Robertson 
plans to take his time drifting down 
this crazy river. 


Robbie Robertson's 
brilliant return 


HIS IS SURE STIRRING UP SOME 

ghosts for me,” says Robbie Rob- 

ertson on the first album he’s made 

since the demise of the Band more 
than a decade ago — but he’s not ralking 
about the ghosts of “The Weight” or 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down” or any of the other slices of ele- 
mental backwoods rock he wrore while 
leading that outfit. The Band's music 
sounded as if it had sprung out of some 
scious; a surprisingly high-tech slice of 
Eighties rock, Robbie Robertson could 
have come only from painstaking sessions 
in a modern-day recording snudio. Thar it 
still has enormous power is tribute to 
Robertson's abiliry to summon up ghosts 
wherever he is. 

Though the man is a certified, class-A 
legend, the album’s success was by no 
means a sure thing: after they changed 
the course of rock & roll with Music 
from Big Pink and [Cont on 114] 


BY STEVE POND 


{Cone. from 113} The Band in 1968 and 
’69, Robertson and the Band never 
again hit those peaks. And after the 
Last Waltz concert in 1976, Robertson 
sometimes seemed in danger of becom- 


ly dissolute and romantic as hell, he let 
his undeniable presence carry him 
through things like the 1980 movie Car- 
ny while keeping his music in the back- 
ground, except for occasional sound- 
track work for his pal Martin Scorsese. 

You wanted to believe char the guy 
still had a great record in him — and you 


admired him for resisting whatever 

there were to join his old col- 
(eerics in ike daly countesd Danct tee 
when he finally went into the studio to 
make a solo record and then stayed 
there for three years, you could only hope 
that the man who wrote songs as evoca- 
tive as “King Harvest” and “Chest Fe- 
ver” sull had something left. 

Ic turns out that he did, chough it 
took some unlikely cohorts to bring it 
out. From the start, Robbie Robertson 
sounds rough, defiant and assured, bur it 
also sounds like a record made by the 
guys who back Robertson up. The first 
song, “Fallen Angel,” is a 
elegy to the late Richard Manuel, the 
Band's singer-pianist — bur even before 
Peter Gabriel sings the chorus alongside 
Robertson, the melancholy wash of syn- 
thesizers and Manu Katché’s stutter- 
step drumbeats make it sound like 
something straight off Gabriel's album 
So. And “Sweet Fire of Love” is even 
more dramatic: the opening guitar riff 
could only come frorn the Edge, and the 
Seen halite eke toe 

side of U2, right 
sacl ny Benched (odich Bikeocce 
matches, more or less, in his affecting 
but gravelly fashion). 
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They're remarkable songs, both of 
them, but in a way they sidestep the 
question of Robertson's own artistic vi- 
Dae Thai's whack dha exc of Gea a 
bum comes in: not only does Robert- 
son's distinctive sensibility turn a batch 
of seemingly disparate musical stances 
into a coherent, focused whole, but you 
begin to hear how much he brought to 
U2 and Gabriel, rather than just the 
other way around. 

One thing he to them — and 
to the BoDeans and Maria McKee and 
Band keyboardist Garth Hudson and 
everybody else who appears on the al 
bum — is an obsessive dedication = 

to portent-laden images, to 
See ee aid oon a 
no surprise, considering that his best 
Band songs were often tales of Amen- 
can lives, big and small; what's new is 
the scale in which he works. In much of 
his early work with the Band, Robertson 
let the small details resonate and under- 
played the big metaphors rs (though that’s 
not true of his signature song, “The 
Weight”); in later songs, and espe- 
cially on this album, the storytelling ts 
more elliptical, the images more 
matic and oversize. “Broken Arrow,” 


a love song with an indelibly plaintive 


air, is nearly all portentous image: 
“Who else is gonna bring you a bro- 
ken arrow/Who else is gonna bring 
you a bottle of rain?” 

Irs a bravura, nervy approach that 
threatens to sink Robertson's 
beneath the weight of all che 
Sturm und Drang. Crucially, tour 
Robertson can supply the kind of 
ful, dramatic musica! settings that hold 
their own with the lyrics. © “American 
Roulecte” is riveting not because it’s the 
plainest expression of Robertson's ob- 
session with myth making bur because 
its verses (about James Dean, Elvis 
Presley and Monroe) are set to 
violent, rampaging rock & roll that 
makes its own points 
of fame. Then there’s “Somewhere 
raspy Robertson recites the choruses 
like the hard-boiled private dick in a de- 
tective novel, the narrative zigzags as 
wildly as the river he’s 
and it’s all topped off by a melodic, 

chorus, 


up being extraordinarily affecting. 
It's the kind of LP you might expect 
from a guy whose band once seemed 


capable of tg Oe eee splin- 
tering into next to nothing: an album 

about loss, about longing, about fighting 
to find a voice and a place. There is 
nothing on the album as bucolic as 
“Liv’ n in a Dream,” as raucous as 


a harder, sadder Gabriel record. That 
doesn’t mean it'll sell like So — Robert- 
son, who almost never sang in the Band, 
has an eloquently strained voice that 
simply isn’t very commercial, though its 
of yearning that pervades the album’s 
ballads. (Less cqeunttvsian digs act? 
tilt rockers, he compensates with 


the only voice for these songs. Uneasy, 
pained, sometimes angry, it’s a voice 
that unites the disparate strains that 


make up the album — a voice, you might 
say, that’s full of ghosts. That voice 
suggests that Robertson, in the words of 
some of his ial guests, still hasn’t 
found whar he’s for; the sound 
of this album makes it clear that he’s 
hard on the trail. lee} 





The Second Coming of 
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ROBERTSON 


Eleven years ago, the entgmatu leader of 
the Bano walked away from the rock 
world. Now, after some years of wild living, 
hes joined with U2, Peter Gabriel 
and others to make hus brilliant solo debut. 


By Michael Goldberg 
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FEW YEARS AGO ROBBIE ROBERTSON DECIDED THAT HE 

wanted to make a film called American Roulette. The script 

tells the story of a Sixties rock & roll legend who has dis- 
appeared for some fifteen years. A notorious abuser of drugs and al- 
cohol during his heyday, this onetime guitar hero is believed by many 
to be dead, perhaps of an overdose. But no one really knows what has 
happened to him. And by the Eighties, no one cares. 

The film would focus on this rocker’s teenage son, who is search- 
ing for his father. The journey is a coming of age for the boy, who 
dreams of someday becoming a big-time rock guitarist himself. 
Along the way, he plays in a roadhouse band, gets beaten up in a 
parking lot for flirting with the wrong girl, smokes dope for the first 
time, loses his virginity and comes face to face with his dad’s E_=—=— 
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The members of the Band in Woodstock, New York, in 1969, the year they became stars (from left): Richard Manuel, 





Garth Hudson, Robbie Robertson, Levon Helm ano Rick Danke 


old manager, an eccentric character now living on a 
grand estate in Woodstock, New York. 

Eventually, the boy finds his father, who is alive and 
well, living a quiet, anonymous and drug-free life since 
he dropped out of the rock & roll world. 

Robbie Robertson still hopes to turn this script into 
a movie. It’s easy to understand why: if you could com- 
bine the father and the son into a single character, 


you'd almost have The Robbie Robertson Story. 


ELEVEN YEARS AGO, ROBBIE ROBERTSON SHUT DOWN 
the Band and walked away. At the time, the Band was a 
living legend. One of the first rock groups to appear on 
the cover of Time. Headliners at Woodstock. Like 
their friend and former boss Bob Dylan, the members 
of the Band cloaked themselves in myth and mystery. 
And just before they called it quits, Robertson assem- 
bled a cast of some of the most prestigious names in 
Seventies rock — Neil Young, Bob Dylan, Van Morri- 
son, Eric Clapton, Joni Mitchell — to perform at their 
final concert, an elaborate affair called the Last Waltz. 
After sixteen years — Robertson had hit the road in 
1960, at age sixteen — the rock & roll life had lost its 
allure for Robertson. What had begun as a fantastic 
adventure had become a job — “like selling shoes,” he 
says. He had other plans — perhaps a career in films. 
“The Band was just fine until we became successful” 


says Robertson, who is now forty-four. “And then here 
came this strange phenomenon. It’s like a disease. . . . 
It just wasn’t a creative process for me anymore. And I 
felt guilty of being one dimensional m my life. I wanted 
to just be able to sit down or play with the dog or some- 
thing. I was dying to be able, when someone asks, 
“What are you doing?” to say, ‘Nothing’ ” 

The author of such classics as “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” and “The Weight” had run 
dry. “I just had nothing left to say,” Robertson says. “I 
would look around, and I would see all these other peo- 
ple who had nothing to say either, but they insisted on 
making records. I thought, ‘I don’t want to do that’ I 
felt like I'd made a hundred records, I thought, ‘I just 
want to clear the air, do something else for a while, and 
maybe, at some point, I'll feel inspired and I'll do it 
again. Or maybe I'l] never do it” ” He pauses for a 
moment, and a sly smile creeps across his face. “Either 
way, it intrigued me.” 


“I CAN'T JUST MAKE A RECORD,” SAYS ROBBIE ROBERT- 
son one night as he cruises through Santa Monica, 
California, in his jet-black BMW 733i sedan. “I have 
to make a move.” 

After a decade in the shadows — which included a 
separation and reconciliation with his wife of nineteen 
years, a flirtation with the movie business, a period of 


wild living, fueled by drugs and alcohol, and the tragic 
suicide of Band singer-pianist Richard Manuel, who 
hanged himself in a Florida hotel room last year — Rob- 
ertson is, finally, making his “move.” “All of a sudden, 
I had this yearning, I had this need?” he says. “I felt an- 
gry. I felt possessed. It was all very instinctual, like 
breeding time.” 

His first solo album, Robbie Robertson, a brilliant, 
autobiographical work, should reestablish him as one of 
the preeminent rock & roll artists of his generarion. 
The album, produced by Daniel Lanois (U2, Peter 
Gabriel) and Robertson, with contribunions from Ga- 
briel, U2, the BoDeans, former Band members Rick 
Danko and Garth Hudson and jazz arranger Gil Evans, 
is a lyrical and musical masterpiece. 

“It’s really Robbie’s story,’ says Daniel Lanois. “I 
was talking to Bono about this. ‘Testimony’ and 
‘Fallen Angel’ and “Broken Arrow’ — they’re all 
about him. Not that many writers of songs have seen 
enough of the world to make a record like that 
sound interesting. But Robbie has. It’s fiction based 
on truth, based on his life.” 

One of rock’s great enigmas wants another shot at 
stardom. The starmaking machinery is already in high 
gear. Geffen Records has committed over a half million 
dollars for the initial marketing and promotion blitz. 
MTV will air a half-hour special on Robertson. He 
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niay fist Senay Night pens erent 
ber. “I think he’s hungry for success,” 
says Peter Gabriel, a good friend of Rob- 
ertson’s for the past five years. “But there 
are two ways of going after it. The work 
can ride on the ego, or ego can ride on 
the back of the work. With Robbie, the 
latter is true. The music wouldn’t sound 
like thar if ic were the other way around.” 
If all goes as planned, this will be the 
year of Robbie Robertson’s second coming, 


THE DOOR TO ROBBIE ROBERTSON’S 
“workshop,” a recording studio in West 
L.A., opens, and there he is, looking tired, 
a cigarette between his fingers, a half- 
empty bottle of Corona in his other hand. 
“Come on in,” he says in a low, cigarette- 
worn voice. “Have a seat. Want a beer?” 

It’s early November of 1986, and 
Robertson is hard at work on his album. 
For the past few years this $12,000-a- 
month studio has been his base of opera- 
tions. He’s done much of his recent re- 
cording here. Wearing a dark, oversize 
shirt that hangs over black jeans, Rob- 
ertson leads the way into a room that he has convert- 
ed into a kind of serene den, complete with two 
couches, a coffee table, a mess of guitar cases and 
walls hung with paintings and drawings by an Ameri- 
can Indian artist, Darren Vigil. 

He collapses onto one of the couches. As the 
smoke curls up from his Marlboro, he peers through 
the dark lenses of his oval sunglasses and launches 
into a few of the stories he’s collected during the 
making of his album. But as he tells these stories, 
one begins to realize how lite they actually reveal 
about Robbie Robertson. Perhaps this is something 
he learned from being around Dylan; his essence re- 
mains frustratingly out of reach. 
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Director Martin Scorsese (left) with pal and then roommate 
Robbe Robertson at Cannes, France, in May 1978 


Robertson’s friends describe him as a very private 
person. Although Gabriel has known him for five 
years, he’s been out to Robertson’s house only once; 
all their other L.A. socializing has taken place at res- 
taurants and clubs. Gabriel says that he was sur- 
prised at how “nervous” Robertson was when he 
came to Bath, England, to work on songs with him. 
“He’s a very kind person with a wild imagination,” 
says Lanois. “He’s got a heart of gold. But he’s got 
some mischief in him as well. He’s a street kid from 
way back. He learned the ins and outs playing in 
scuzzy bars, and he’s always got the point of view of 
that same young man.” 

“T’'ve always had the sense,” says Gabriel, “thar there 





Robertson onstage during the Last Waltz concert with (from left) Net Young, Joni 
Mitchell, Bob Dylan ano others at San Francisco's Winterland in 1976 


is some strong spirit of brooding within 
Robbie that needs its expression.” 

At the studio, most of the recording 

a Paced in a cramped control room 

with synthesizers, speakers, guitars 
ai multi-track ronan) Asked to play 
some of the songs he’s been working on, 
Robertson hedges. He offers some ex- 
cuses — the vocals aren’t done; the tracks 
aren’t finished; everything is incomplete — 
before stating flatly, “I'm not into playing 
tracks.” Instead, entering the control 
room, he removes his shades and puts on 
a finished piece he recorded last year with 
Gil Evans when the two of them worked 
on The Color of Money. 

Up close, Robertson’s face looks 
weathered from the years of fast living 
and the recent nights of lirde sleep. Yet 
he’s still remarkably good-looking and 
undeniably charismatic. And as Gabriel 
puts it, “Both his lyrics and his voice 
sound like they’ve been lived in.” 

An hour later, seated at a table ar 
Chinois on Main, a pricey Santa Moni- 
ca restaurant he frequents, Robertson 
orders a glass of champagne. The conversation has 
turned to his foray into film, a strange adventure that 
began at the end of 1976, as Robertson and Martin 
Scorsese started editing the raw footage of The Last 
Waltz into the best rock concert film ever made. By 
the time the film was released, in 1978, Robertson 
had the film bug — bad. And when film critics started 
predicting that the handsome guitarist would become 
another Robert Redford, Robertson ate it up. Now 
this was a move he was ready for: Robbie Robertson, 
movie star. He liked the sound of that. 

He was given an office — Carole Lombard’s old 
dressing room — at MGM. And off and on for a few 
years, he would drive out to the MGM lot and read 
scripts. Many, many scripts. But nothing grabbed him. 
Nothing swept him away. Nothing made his “blood 
boil” Until he came across Camy, a 1980 film about a 
traveling carnival, which he not only starred in, along 
with Gary Busey and Jodie Foster, but also copro- 
and none of the acting roles that came Robertson’s way 
after that were quite right. “Several things came up thar 
I almost did” he says. “But something would stop me 
at the last minute. I would go for meetings with direc- 
tors, and as I talked with them, I'd end up saying, ‘You 
know who you should get for this part? Get somebody 
who’s dying to do this. People would cut off their little 
finger to play this part. For me, it’s medium, ” 

In the meantime he was “musical producer” for two 
Scorsese films, Raging Bull (1980) and The King of 
Comedy (1983). By 1983 he had pretty much given up 
on an acting career. “I was working with this agent, 
and he kept sending me stuff. This is what I did every 
day for a couple of years: reading scripts, meeting with 
people, flying to see some director somewhere. Finally 
my agent said to me, “You know, I don’t know what I 
can do here, because you say no every time. Maybe 
you're just not interested in doing this’ ” 


DURING THE PAST YEAR, GOSSIP AROUND THE MUSIC 
industry had it that Robbie Robertson’s album was a 
runaway project. 

“There’s this vibe going around,” Geffen Records 
A&R executive Gary Gersh said in June. “People start 
to think that you’re dealing with Heaven’s Gate.” 

Robertson labored for three long years. Most of the 
songs were written in the studio. There were months 
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upon months of musical experimentation, countless re- 
writes and re-recordings of the songs and even an elev- 
enth-hour decision to bring in Bob Clearmountain 
(Bruce Springsteen, the Rolling Stones) for a remix. 

Robertson began preliminary work on the album in 
the fall of 1984, prior to signing with Geffen. He spent 
“at least $50,000” on preproduction, including trips to 
the East Coast and Europe to meet with a half dozen 
record producers. Formal recording with Lanois began 
in June of 1986. Session musicians were flown in from 
Canada, New Orleans and even France. Sessions even- 
tually took place in Dublin (with U2), Bath (with Peter 
Gabriel), LA. and Woodstock. 





Bob Dylan (right) joins Robertson at a 1972 
Band show at New Yorks Academy of Music. 





Gabriel believes the album took so long because in 
Robertson’s mind it became “some kind of monster he 
had to live up to.” Robertson admits that he procrasu- 
nated. “People would mention it,” he says, “ and I 
would say, “Yes, yes, yes, ’'m working on the album,’ 
But I didn’t have any songs wnitten.” 

Robertson was also nervous about his singing voice; 
it was Levon Helm, Danko and Manuel who provided 
most of the vocals in the Band. “Robbie was always one 
of my favorite singers,’ says Danko. “But he was al- 
ways shy of the microphone. Might have been an ele- 
ment of stage fright there. He would sing the parts for 
us, and we would reproduce them.” 

The project dragged on for so long that Lanois had 
to take a leave of absence midway through it to pro- 
duce U2’s album The Joshua Tree. At one point Geffen 
Records refused to advance additional money for the 
mounting recording costs, so Robertson’s manager had 
to raise funds for its completion. “I was uncomfortable 
about what it was costing,” says David Geffen. “Frank- 
ly, I chink Robbie is a musical genius. I have complete 
faith in him as a musician and a songwriter. The only 
question that ever came up was how much this was go- 
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ing to cost, and ulumately that was okay, too.” 

In the end, the cost of making the record, including 
a several-hundred-thousand-dollar advance Robertson 
got for signing with Geffen, came to nearly a million 
dollars. “It wasn’t a cheap record,” says Robertson. 
“But I wasn’t trying to be extravagant Burt it’s so hard 
not to be, because every step you take is like ‘Whoops, 
there goes another $20,000. ” 


JAIME ROBBIE ROBERTSON WAS BORN IN TORONTO 
on July Sth, 1943. His mother was “this little Hia- 
watha girl,” an American Indian who had grown up 
on the Six Nations Indian Reservation, located 
above Lake Erie. His father was a 
“sharpie guy who gambled for a living,” 
says Robertson. “So it was kind of a 
strange combination.” 

Robertson spent his summers on the 
Indian reservation, visiting his relatives. 
He says hearing his uncles playing “fid- 
dies and mandolins and guitars, and sing- 
ing” was “just like a burning spear 
through my heart.” 

And then, when he was about eleven, he 
heard some rock & roll. “The next thing 
you know,” he says, “there’s this music 
seeping out of the cracks in the walls. Ir 
was all over for me. Elvis was part of it, but 
so was Chuck Berry and Fats Domino and 
Bo Diddley. You put all these things to- 
gether, and what are you going to do? Af- 
ter that, I couldn’t concentrate on anything 
else. It was the only thing.” 

In 1960, after leading some bands of his 
own, with names like Thumper and the 
Trombones, the Robots and the Consuls, 
Robertson got a phone call from the Ar- 
kansas rockabilly singer Ronnie Hawkins, 
who offered him a job in his backup band. 
“You'll get more pussy than Frank Sina- 
tra,” Hawkins told the young guitarist, and 
that was all he needed to hear. “He was 
right about it to a certain degree,” Robert- 
son says with a laugh. “What we never got 
to discuss, on a grand scale, was quality.” 

Hawkins’s backup band also came to in- 
clude Richard Manuel, Rick Danko, Garth 
Hudson and Levon Helm. The next five 
years on the road — first with Hawkins, 
then on their own as, at various times, Le- 
von and the Hawks, the Crackers and the Canadian 
Squires — transformed them into the toughest rock & 
roll outfit around. 

In 1965, word reached Bob Dylan, the folk singer 
who had decided to “go electric,’ and soon they 
were touring the world, minus Helm, as Dylan’s 
backup band. The tour was a real trial by fire — audi- 
ences weren’t yet ready for Bob Dylan, rock star. 
“They'd throw bottles at you and boo,” says Robert- 
son. “Sometimes it was very funny, and sometimes it 
was heartbreaking.” 

When Dylan and the Hawks played London’s Royal 
Albert Hall in 1966, the Beatles were in the audience. 
“After the show they came back to say hello to Bob,” 
says Robertson. “We were still basically scroungy 
street kids, you know, and we were astonished at how 
naive they were. How very sweet and nice and every- 
thing. They all had on, like, matching boots and match- 
ing clothes. And they talked about mystical things that 
were very corny. From the American side of it, it 
wasn’t so sweet. It was tougher. Different rules to the 
game, I guess, is what it was.” 


Soon after they returned to America, Dylan had his 


infamous motorcycle accident. As he recuperated, the 
Hawks were encouraged to join him in Woodstock. “It 
was summertime in New York City.” says Robertson. 
“It was expensive, and we were just these road musi- 
cians that had no road to go on. We were scrounging 
around trying to figure out a place to work on some 
music. And Albert Grossman [Dylan’s manager] said, 
‘This is silly. Why don’t you guys move up to the 
country up here?’ And it just simplified everything. So 
that’s what we did. We got this pink house.” 

The scene at Big Pink was casual, like “a club- 
house.” People would toss a football around in the 
back yard or play checkers; they were having a good 
time. Things were just as relaxed in the basement. 
There, with Garth Hudson manning a reel-to-reel 
tape recorder, Dylan and the Hawks (who decided 
to change their name to the Band; that’s how people 
in Woodstock were referring to them anyway) creat- 
ed some of the greatest rock & roll ever made. “You 
would experiment,” says Robertson. “And it wasn’t 
all these long intellectual songs and big statements 
and poetry. I didn’t want to wnte Bob Dylan poems. 
Not because I didn’t like them, just because it wasn’t 
my job. I always felt I had to connect it with this 
world that was true to the Band’s music. We came in 
on a different train. It wasn’t folk music, and it 
wasn’t poetry. It was rock & roll.” 

At some point Grossman — a colorful character who 
was at the time perhaps America’s most powerful rock 
& roll manager — suggested that if they wanted to 
make an album, he would get them a deal. Music from 
Big Pink — composed and arranged ar the pink house 
but actually recorded over a few weeks at A&R Re- 
cording Studios, in Manhattan — was a big hit with the 
critics but not a commercial success. Nonetheless, the 
Band was planning to go out on tour; then Rick Danko 
broke his neck in a car accident. 

So instead of touring, Robertson wrote another 
batch of songs; he and the Band rented Sammy Davis 
Jr.’s old house out in Los Angeles, installed some 
multi-track recorders in the pool house and spent two 
and a half months recording the group’s masterpiece, 
The Band. It was a critical and commercial success, sell- 
ing a million copies and yielding a Top Thirty hit, “Up 
on Cripple Creek.” 

They subsequently did their first American tour as 
the Band, then returned to Woodstock to begin work 
on Stage Fright. That was when a cloud of sorts — what 
Robertson calls “the darkness” — settled on the Band. 
“Ever make a million dollars fast?” says Rick Danko. 
“Well, I have. I’ve seen it ruin people. I’ve seen it kill 
people. It’s a goddamn crying shame what success can 
do to some people. Try having the money and having 
all the drugs you want.” 

“Tt was the drug age,” says Robertson. “In the late 
Sixties and early Seventies, it was just wall-to-wall. Ev- 
erybody wanted to turn me on to something new. 
There were a lot of people around. Crazy people. 
Wonderful people, too. But a lot of them were crazy. 
And a lot of them were druggies. And some of them 
were heroin addicts. Everybody’s trying to do you a fa- 
vor. Some people are trying to do you the wrong favor. 
And for the guys in the Band, it wasn’t like all of a sud- 
den they got successful and immediately people were 
running into the bathroom with needles. It wasn’t dra- 
matic at all.” 

Robertson is understandably vague when asked 
specifically about the extent of the Band’s drug use. 
“Heroin was a problem,” he says cautiously. “I nev- 
er liked heroin. I never understood the drug. And 
I was scared to death of it, too. But it was a prob- 
lem. It was just not something that I ever got into. 
But it came through, you know, like everything 


else came through. Just flavor of the month.” 

In 1973, at the suggestion of David Geffen, Robert- 
son moved out to Malibu to escape all of that. Soon he 
encouraged the other guys to try the California sun. 
And in that year the Band reunited with Bob Dylan to 
cut Planet Waves. “We went in and made that album in 
three or four days, just hammered it out,’ Robertson 
says. “It was like making a blues record for us.” That 
was followed by a major 1974 tour of sold-out arenas 
across the country. “That’s when the wretched excess 
began,” says a former Band employee. “Just ’cause 
there was too much money floating around. It was pri- 
vate jets, best hotel room, limousines everywhere and, 
of course, white powder.” 

In talking to Robertson, though he never comes 
right out and says it, one senses that these 
contributed to the end of the Band. “That was the first 
sense I had of Robbie’s slight alienation from the whole 
thing,” says Jonathan Taplan, a former tour manager 
for the Band who went on to coproduce Camy with 
Robertson. “He’d made a good bit of money. He had a 
beautiful house on the beach. He didn’t really want to 
be the baby sitter.” 

Ie was soon after the Band split up that Robertson 
had what Taplan calls his “midlife crisis.” “Once he 
got out of being responsible for a whole band and all of 
a sudden he was just responsible for himself?” says 


Taplan, “he just kind of threw caution to the wind.” 


“MARTY, CAN YOU TURN THAT STUFF DOWN?” 

It was 1977, and the Sex Pistols’ “Anarchy in the 
U.K.” was blasting through the house on Mulholland 
Drive, in Hollywood. 

Bur the music was so loud that Martin Scorsese, the 
famous film director, couldn’t hear Robertson’s plea. 
And anyway, it was Scorsese’s house, though Robertson 
had been sharing it with the director since their mar- 
riages had self-destructed following the filming of The 
Last Waltz. 

Robertson was beginning four years of what Peter 
Gabriel describes as “wild living.” Cocaine, champagne 
and beautiful women — including some well- ac- 
tresses — were always around. 

Robertson and Scorsese would work on The Last 
Waltz all day, then unwind all night. “We had a kind 
of daily ritual?’ Robertson says one afternoon at his 
studio. “Marty had things to do on the film, I had 
things to do on the soundtrack album. So we’d get 
back to the house around midnight and have dinner. 
Then in the middle of the night we would screen a 
movie or two. I’d want Bufuel and Jean Renoir, and 
he’d want these sleazy B movies: Sam Fuller films 
and these weird vampire movies. We would usually 
watch them until it seemed like the sun was going to 
start coming up. It was like ‘Uh-oh, uh-oh. and 
we'd have to scatter.” 

Robertson was separated from his wife, Domi- 
nique, a beautiful freelance journalist whom he had 
met in Paris while he was touring with Dylan in the 
spring of 1966. (They have three children: Alexan- 
dra, now 18, Delphine, 17, and Sebastian, 13.) Freed 
from his responsibilities as a husband and a band- 
leader, Robertson experienced something of a sec- 
ond adolescence. “It was a crazy period,” he says. 

“Marty and I were the ‘misunderstood artists? and 
our wives threw us out. We were just kind of lose in 
the storm. You are a tame house pet and you get 
thrown out in the woods for a while and pretty soon 
you're not tame anymore. All of a sudden you are 
like a wild dog. We just ran amok.” 

He stares down at the floor for a moment. “It was 
probably to cover up the hurt,” he says. “The pain and 
the loss in our lives. . .. And drugs were everywhere. It 
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wasn’t that much a part of my life. I didn’t drink my 
blues away. It wasn’t my problem, but everywhere I 
looked, there were people doing drugs and alcohol.” 

“You go through periods like that time,” says Scor- 
sese. “People just searching for things, looking for 
things. Sometimes it takes one form, sometimes it takes 
another. That’s the form it took at the time.” 

The wild times with Scorsese also included many 
highflying jaunts to Europe to promote The Last Waltz, 
attend film festivals and pick up awards — trophies and 
gold records — garnered over the years bur never col- 
lected. “Seems like there was always a commotion 
wherever we went,’ says “Marty has big ex- 
tremes in his personality. One minute he would be 
laughing, and the next minute there would be tele- 
phones flying out the windows.” 
evitably leaked out. “There was a magazine article,” 
Robertson says, “and it was called “Bel Air, Bel Air’ Ir 
said something like ‘I went to Martin Scorsese’s house. 
He and Robbie Robertson are having these wild par- 
ties, and there are women everywhere, and there are 
drugs, and it makes Hugh Hefner’s place look like a 
kindergarten.’ So we get a copy of this article and 
Marty goes crazy.” Robertson laughs. “He starts 
breaking glasses immediately. Smashing things. Talk- 
ing with lawyers, ripping phones out. He says, ‘Look at 
this! Look at this article! Read it! I’m suing these peo- 
ple. P’'m taking them to court” And I looked ar it, and I 
said, ‘Marty, the only thing inaccurate here is that we 
don’t live in Bel Air? ” 

That chapter came to an end when Scorsese, an 
asthmatic, suffered health problems brought on by 
the fast living. “He got real sick and ended up in the 
hospital,” says Robertson. “It was either change your 
lifestyle or die. I remember seeing him in the hospital 
and thinking, “Boy, this is definitely the end of an era 
right here.’ ” 

But not for Robertson. Ir wasn’t until after another 
“crazy” period — with Gary Busey during the making of 
Camy — “des ha hnsll ecu aavlats ws as 
pace and patch up his marriage. “These rock & roll 
ways were getting old.” he says. “I smartened up a little 
bit, maybe. I just fele like I just wasn’t satisfied living 
that way anymore. I just wanted to be with my family, 
so I did everything I could to work it out.” 

Though he reestablished his relationship with his 
family, Robertson had no desire to join his old band 
mates in a reunion they were putting together. Asked 
what he thought of the group’s touring as the Band 
without him, Robertson picks his words with care. “It’s 
hard to say anything against anybody who's just trying 
to do what they do and make a living. You can’t say, 
‘How dare you do this?’ So I said, ‘I have no problem 
with any of it” My attitude was “Do it with my bless- 
ing.’ I didn’t know what else to do.” 

He admits that the film work he did for Scorsese 
didn’t bring in a lot of money. So how did he support 
himself through the “lost years”? “I don’t know,’ he 
says. “I guess just the money I had made before and 
the money that I make from publishing or whatever. I 
just never got to the point where I was on the street, 
fortunately.” 

Money was a factor, though not the factor, in Rob- 
ertson's decision to get to work again. “It was a good 
time to do some produce a movie, act in a movie, 
make a record, something. I didn’t want to one day just 
find that I was in a desperate situation. I mean, I didn’t 
decide to make a record because I needed money. It 
was time to make a record, but it was time to make 
some money as well.” 

In 1983 — while cooling out in Rome with movie 
producer Art Linson (The Untouchables) — Robertson 


made his decision. “We were drunk,” says Linson. “I’m 
sitting there having wine with one of the great rock 
composer-guitarists in the history of rock & roll. I 
said, “Hey, you're not serious about retiring. Why start 
at the beginning as an actor? You're out of your mind. 
Go back and get to work! Make a record!’ He looked 
at me like ‘Oh, I guess I have to” ” 


THERE IS A BOOMING CRACK OF THUNDER, THE SKY 
opens up, and the rain comes pouring down on Wood- 
stock, It’s early July. Robbie Robertson closes the door 
to an upstairs apartment at Bearsville Studios, where 
he’s staying for a few weeks while completing the al- 
bum. Being back in Woodstock is bringing up some 
old memories, and Robertson begins to talk about his 
lost friend Richard Manuel. “Ir makes me uncomfort- 
able to talk about Richard? he says, lighting a cigarette 
and taking a seat at a large wooden table. “He’s not 
here to talk for himself. When I first met Richard, 
when he was seventeen, he was a drink. He said that 
he had been drinking since he was very young. He was 
always an alcoholic. And he decided to pursue it, you 
know, to the darkest degree that he could at some 
points in his life.” 

Robertson glances out the window; maple and pine 
trees are swaying in the wind as the sky darkens. “I 
can’t tell other people’s stories,” he says. “It’s not right. 
You know, they wouldn’t say, “Well, you know Robbie 
did this and Robbie did that? Ie’s like you were in this 
club. All I can tell you is you know it existed. And it 
went from bad to worse to the ultimate nightmare 
imaginable. And people survived it. Got smarter. 
Changed. Some people were able to help themselves. 
And some people weren’t. And you see in a case like 
Richard, where you can’t help yourself — there’s the 
poor guy left at the end of the pack who's saying, “Wait 
for me. I can’t help myself? But you don’t know that. 
You just think, “This guy’s just got to get a grip.” Well, 
it’s not like that. But how do you expect everybody to 
be so knowledgeable and so smart? Saying, ‘Oh, I 
know what this fellow needs. This fellow needs to go 
into a Certain clinic. Get into a program. And that’s his 
one chance of getting through this alive” We don’t know 
those things. You know those things when it’s too late.” 

Robertson is silent for a while. “When he died, I 
wasn’t expecting it. I guess you should say, “Well, may- 
be I shouldn’r be too surprised, because of Richard's 
past and everything, but I was. I was devastated. I 
couldn’t get used to the idea at all. You know, you are 
just never ready for those things until they happen, and 
then you're really not ready for them.” 


“] FEEL LIKE A BIG WEIGHT HAS BEEN LIFTED,’ SAYS 
Robertson, Ir’s late July, two days after he has complet- 
ed his album, and Robertson does seem like a different 
person. At his West L.A. studio, he sits and talks freely 
about some of his new songs. He’s asked about the al- 
bum’s most autobiographical song, “Testimony,” on 
which he sings, “Bear witness, I’m wailing like the 
wind/Come bear witness, the half-breed rides again/In 
these hands, I’ve held the broken dream/In my soul, 
I'm howling at the moon.” 

“I’m not gazing at the moon,” he says. “I’m not 
strolling beneath the moon. I'm howling at the moon. 
It’s just part of the picture of someone standing on the 
mountain with their arms stretched up to the sky, 
screaming in the ceremony of life. 

“That’s che business, that’s the real item,’ he 
says. “It’s like some kind of sin when you see some- 
body great in a movie and you say they walked 
through the movie. And that’s only a movie. This is 
life. Who wants to grow old and think, ‘God, I 
walked through it’?” 
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Fireworks were going off in the Sixties. Music was happening quicker than people could deal with. 


WENTY years ago, you 

and the Band seemed to 
set yourselves apart from the whole 
psychedelic scene that was so popular 
at the time. 

The whole wave of the time 
was “Burn the flag,” “It’s your 
parents’ fault” and “Let’s put on 
a pink suit that glows in the 
dark.” And I was rebelling 
against all of it. Everybody want- 
ed to wear paisley, yellow, red 
and orange clothes. I chose to 
wear black. We [the Band] 
looked like we were somewhere 
between Pennsylvania Dutch and 
rabbis. I think it was kind of like 
“Let’s cut the crap, you know? 
Who are we kidding?” And also 
“Let's be cautious of ugly fads.” 

Looking back to your childhood 
in Toronto, what was it about rock 
& roll that appealed to you? 

Freedom. This idea of “How 
free can you be?” You get up 
and you go! You just drive and you go to these places, 
and then you go somewhere else. Ar that age, I'd talk 
about these dreams and say, “One of these days I’m 
gonna see what's on the other side.” And my friends 
would say, “You're crazy. This is never gonna happen. 
You’re gonna end up working down at the gas station 
with Frankie.” "Cause nobody leaves. I mean, one out 
of God knows how many ever really do leave. And to 
me there was no question about it. 

I think that it’s one of the things that inspired me to 
even begin in music. It was this thing that you would 
look down as far as you could see, and you knew it kept 
going on. But you could only see so far. And to go to 


these places when you’re young — the soft drinks 
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were named different things, the clothes were differ- 
ent, all the slang was different, the people walked dif- 
ferent. And it was just what I hoped it would be. It 
wasn't disappointing. It was extremely musical. I 
heard music in everything. Construction crews 
sounded like music to me. 

In 1966 you and most of the Band backed Bob Dylan 
at the Royal Albert Hall, in London. Many people consid- 
er the bootleg recording of that concert to be the greatest 
live rock & roll recording ever made. At the time, did you 
think, “This is really amazing music we're playing”? 

We did. We did think that this was fine. But you 
don’t know if you think it’s fine because you’re doing 
it or because it’s really fine. When we would play at 


night, we weren’t sure. And we 
would listen to these tapes and 
say, “Geez, you know, this is 
very passionate. And it’s people 
doing this with all their hearts. 
And I don’t know what more 
you want from it.” When we 
listened to it, it gave us courage 
to move on to the next step. Be- 
tween that and the stuff we did 
in Woodstock, in the basement, 
we felt there was some validity 
in what we were doing. But it 
was hard. There were times out 
there when you were just play- 
ing to the heavens, screaming to 
the top of your . . . everything 
you had, you know, you were 
laying out. And they’d throw 
bottles and boo. People acted 
like it was a sin. 

I have great admiration for 
Bob for not backing out of the 
thing. His friends, his advisers, 
everyone said, “Just get rid of 
these guys, and I think we'll get something right, and 
it will be fine. The idea’s great [playing rock & roll]. 
These guys: wrong casting. Blow these guys off, and 
we'll start from scratch, and we'll make it work.” 
And it took a tremendous amount of courage for 
him to not do that. 

After a few years the road lost some of its appeal for you. 
What happened? 

By the time I was nineteen, I started to feel an 
emptiness and a shallow aspect to my life. We would 
play at a lot of schools. And I thought, “God, I 
missed out on a whole portion of my life.” I went 
from being a little kid to being a grown-up person, 
and there was no in between there. And I got this in- 
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credible craving for information and 
knowledge. And I started reading a lot 
and thinking, “I just gotta know more 
than what this life is sf ata me.” 

So ts that why you gave up touring, gave 

up the Band? 

? We had done eight years [on the 
road as relatively unknown musicians} 
and then eight years on the other side 
{as the Band]. Which gave a pretty 
good balance of both sides of the fence. 

We were fortunate — or unfortu- 
nate — enough to go on to the stage 
where all of a sudden people are run- 
ning up to you when you’re not 
thirsty, saying, “Can I get you some 
water?” Wiping off your jacket that 
isn’t dirty. Handing you a pillow when 
you're not sleepy. Pampering you to 
the point that you don’t understand 
what you want and what you don’t 
want. But because it’s being presented 
to you, you go with it And the next 
thing you know, you become dissatis- 
fied with things that never even mat- 
tered to you before. 

What it does is, it says all of this 
soul that you’ve got and all these dues 
that you paid, this disqualifies that. You 
are no longer that person. You are 
now a meaningless piece of dribble 
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that will complain about shit that 
doesn’t mean anything to anybody. 
And so you have these two rocks in 
your hand, and you don’t know which 
one means anything to you anymore, 
which to hold closest to your heart. 
And you think, “I’ve been poor, I’ve 
been rich, the worse of the two I don’t 
know which — yes, I do.” So you hold 
the rich one closest to you, and you 
become this person that you’ve always 
disbelieved, that you always said, “T’ll 
never become part of that.” You to- 
tally go the other direction. 

And it wasn’t particularly a learning 

process anymore. was a business. 
This weekend they’re shipping you out 
to here, then you go there. You get 
bored with the routine: record, road, 
record, road, record, road. This mer- 
ry-go-round. You’re not going any- 
where. The only thing that’s changed 
is a guy saying, “When you left, you 
had that much money, and when you 
came back, you had this much mon- 
ey.” If that was the case, then I might 
as well be selling shoes. 

It got to the point where I couldn’t 
see the upside. It’s like this old Indian, 
and he goes up to this mountain every 
year and experiences his annual reve- 


lation. Then, at some point, he goes 
up to the mountain, and he speaks, and 
the spirits don’t speak back to him. 
He just hears this echo of his voice. 
So finally he just walks down the 
mountain and says, “Boy, it’s a long 
way up that mountain. I don’t know if 
I’m going to go up there anymore. I’m 
just not getting back what I feel in this 
thing.” So as old-fashioned and as 
simple an analogy like that is, it’s kind 
of like that. I don’t mean to make it 
like this big spiritual experience or 
anything, but, like, anybody who goes 
to the well, and then there’s no water 
in the well . . 

Some people do look at the road as a 
spiritual journey, as in ‘Siddhartha’ or the 
‘Odyssey.’ Through the experience, you gain 
wisdom and knowledge. 

maybe not. That's my point. 
Maybe Jack Kerouac gained some wis- 
dom from it. I don’t know whether Jerry 
Lee Lewis did. 

It’s been about eleven years since 
you've performed live. How has live per- 
formance changed? 

More trucks. More lights. More 
personnel. It’s not as simple as it was, 
and there’s more to live up to. Some- 
body comes out before you on the tour 


and explodes before your very eyes. If 
you're following them, what are you go- 


and you have to do something that you 
feel is valid. It isn’t just a matter of go- 
ing out and playing the songs. 

I remember seeing the Band play a fan- 
tastic show at the Civic Auditoraan, mm San 
Francisco, in the early Seventies. You just 
came out and played your songs — no the- 
ater, no special 

But that’s what U2 does, too. They 
come out and just play the songs — but 
there’s a presentation that is much 
more sophisticated and much more 
visual. I’m impressed with their no- 
bullshit presentation. There's no bal- 
loons and nobody’s exploding. It’s not 
very different from what I did. Bur it’s 
stronger visually. And I can’t say, 
“Well, that’s not good.” I mean, I 
think that’s great. It looks fantastic. 
Maybe it sounds bigger, too. Nothing 

with that. 

How do you feel about the prospect of 
going out on the road agam to support your 
new album? 

I don’t have any great desire to go out 
and tour again. I don’t have a big longing 
to go from town to town. The whole she- 
bang is like yesterday's news to me. I can’t 





do it truthfully, with my heart. 

Has the fact that you were not active- 
ly involved in the rock & roll business 
for almost a decade given you a different 
perspective? 

Yeah. You can stand back a litde bit 
further and look at what you ordinarily 
were supposed to do under these cir- 
cumstances but don’t have to do now. 
So you feel like “I can breathe.” Or 
you can just sit down and play with the 
dog or something. I wanted that dis- 
tance real badly. I felr guilty of being 

one dimensional in my life. 

Looking back over the past two dec- 
ades, how has rock & roll’s place in so- 
ciety changed? 

I don’t know if it’s really changed 
very much ar all in the way that people 
receive it. Maybe i it’s not as revolu- 
tionary as in certain other periods, but 
I don’t know if it’s really all thar dif- 
ferent. Supply and demand. People 
say, “We need something. We'll take 
whatever you're dishing out.” That’s 
kind of whar it is. And I think that it’s 
great right now. And it was great 
when I was a little kid and it first came 
out. I don’t know if it’s always as all- 
encompassing and inspiring. There 
are soft times, and there are times 
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when it’s just everywhere and every- 
thing is happening. 

I was driving along the other day 
when I heard something on the radio, 
and it reminded me of the period 
when the Band made their first album. 
Motown was at an all-time height. 
Stax, unbelievable. Oris Redding. The 
English thing was fantastic, with the 
Beatles and Cream and the Stones and 
the Who. Everything was going on. 
Country music was extraor 
was Tadlliin the cactine “There were all 
these elements. And people kept try- 
ing things, whether it was Jimi Hen- 
drix or Brian Jones ~ there were peo- 
ple just trying stuff. And it was 
coming at you from every direction. 
You just didn’t know what to buy. It 
was like “Good God, I just don’t 
know whar to do with myself There’s 
so much, so many great songs coming 
from everywhere you look.” 

When you go into a record store 
now, it’s like “I don’t need this. May- 
be I'll get thar — I'll get it, but I know 
I won’t listen to it.” You feel like “I 
won’t buy into this, but I'll take two 
pieces. I'll take two shares of this and 
two shares of that.” 


You know what I mean? It’s nor 


the same. It’s not because the Sixties 
was my big heyday. I don’t give a shit 
about that. Bur it was just one of 
times in music where fireworks were 
going off, and it was happening quick- 
er than people could deal with. You 
thought, “That’s the way it is.” And 
then it goes a few years later, and 
there’s this sense of desperation, peo- 
ple trying so hard — bur trying never- 
theless. So you buy in, you go along, 
you coast. Those periods, they come 
and go, I guess. 

Do you think there will be another 
really great period of rock & roll some- 
time in the future? 

Well, I don’t think we should ap- 
proach it like the Second Coming. I 
think people should just relax about it 
— the desperation ts what doesn’t 
work. People trying too hard, and it 
just pisses you off, finally. You go 
with it, and you think, “‘Oh, God, 
somebody’s trying something here.” 
But finally you say, “I don’t feel com- 
fortable with this. It isn’t working. I 
know this isn’t going to go the dis- 
tance.” Maybe you can say, “Well, ar 
least they’re trying.” But the people 
who made the classic music we were 


just talking about — Otis Redding, 





Percy Sledge and the rest — they just 

e something so natural out of ev- 
erything that surrounded them. And 
there were no lies being told. It was 
just people pouring their hearts into it. 
And that’s the beginning and the end 
of it. This is a good song, good artists, 
good way to do it. Nothing was forced 
upon them. They found their own 
way. And it was true and natural, and 
they wrote their own book and their 
own rules out of this honest determi- 
nation to make good music. It wasn’t 
out of desperation. That element — 
you can hear it in the music when peo- 
ple are bashing their heads against the 
wall. Eventually, you don’t want that 
in the same room with you. You can 
get a kick out of it for a minute and 
think, “This is a gas.” Maybe now 
you're buying into it, but in ten years 
you just know you’re not going to feel 
that way. I’m kind of a sucker for that 
timeless element. Who wants to be 
disposable? Who wants to grow up 
and become a disposable lighter? 
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Boxed sets of compact discs — 
make a perfect holiday gift F 
















By ROBERT HILBURN Records has issued "CD Gift Sets" 
Los Angeles Times Frank Sinatra, Nat King Cole, the Beach 
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artist. lar albums by Pirgy tapabrncn ag me 
Now that CDs have been around a few years, how- The Band ‘Gift Set,” for instance, r "Music 
ever, many consumers have sizable collections, From Big Pink," “The Band," "Cahoots” and an, 
which makes it difficult to find just the abridged version of "Rock of Ages." Where the four 
Sates Sete eee 
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boxed sets. Along mor " lines are 
Pete Howard, of the ICE newsletter, said disc Berry ot Willie Dixon sets 








with packages 
Eric Clapton's "Crossroads" box earlier this year and $25 respectively, while the Davis box sells for 
alerted compani Aaa? gemmny lapeer gl om around $37 
"I think the field is “he said. "There are ICE's Howard said that PolyGram is already at 
a lot of artists who have a or 25th anniversary work on sets by the Bee Gees and the Allman Broth- 
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STEREO REVIEW JULY 1987 


NOW ON CD 
Compact Discs of 
previously released LP’s 


POPULAR 

1) THE BAND: Music from Big Pink. 
CAPITOL CDP-46069. The Band. 
CDP-46493. Rock of Ages. CDP-4661 7. 
Some of their earliest and best. released 
1968-1972. 


+7 


VANISHING 
SONGS 


Compact discs occasionally 
carry “bonus” tracks, as 
compared to their LP and 
cassette counterparts— 
partly to ease the pain of the 
medium's heftier price tags. 
But at least one record com- 
pany has applied this 
economic theory in reverse. 
Anyone who's recently 
bought a new LP copy of The 
Band has received a rude 
shock: Two of that classic 
album's songs, “When You 
Awake" and “King Harvest 
(Has Surely Come),"” are 


As you might expect, 
money is the reason for this 


sion ofan out-of-print col-_ : 

lector’s item (Lotharand the : 

Hand People, for example) is : 
costs that have risen three better than nothing at all. : 
times in the 1980s alone, Sometimes a budget price 
Capitol Records sliced out seems a fair exchange for 
two of The Band's 12 songs. losing a couple of tracks; 
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flos Angeles Times 


Tuesday, July 14, 1987 


COMPACT DISCS 


“Music From Big Pink.” “The 
Band.” The Band. Capitol. Time- 
lessness was the term critics invari- 
ably applied in the late '60s and 
early "70s to the music of the Band, 
the roots-conscious rock quintet 
that first gained attention as the 
backing group for Bob Dylan. How 
well does the term apply after all 
these years? Marvelously. There's 
a tailoring in the arrangements, 
soulfulness in the singing and craft 
in the-writing on songs like “The 
Weight” and “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” that makes 
the Band's exploration of the 
American character just as cleans- 
ing and engrossing as it was almost 
two decades ago. Sound quality on 
these separate CDs is good. 
Both: ~““v 


—ROBERT HILBURN 
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The Sydney Morning Herald, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1988 


T HE latest rock ’n’ roll reunion tour 
is that of The Band, which comes to 
Australia in June. 
Bass player Rick Danko, keyboardist 
Garth Hudson and drummer Levon 
Helm are back on the road after 12 
years, though without guitarist Robbie 
Robinson, who is concentrating on’ his 
solo career. The other original member, 
keyboardist Richard Manuel, was found 
hanged in the bathroom of his Florida 
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Tickets available © 
Hawkins. They first received notoriety as 
CRIPPLE CREEK, 


Bob Dylan’s back-up group before 

striking out on their own in 1968. After 

recording a series of classic American 
THE SHAPE I'M IN, 
STAGE FRIGHT, 
WHEELS ON FIRE. 


rock albums, they retired in a filmed 
concert with friends Van Morrison, Joni 
Mitchell, Neil Young, Neil Diamond, 
Muddy Waters, Dylan and others. 

To coincide with the tour, which a 
on the Gold Coast on June 1, I 
Records will release The Best of The 
Band, a double album that will include 
Up, on Cripple Creek, The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down and Shape I'm In. 

They will perform at the Enmore 
Theatre on June 15. 


ko’s reminiscences promise a lot but tend to 


DAVID BRUCE. 2» =~ The Band has step 
As a poy aredlbrsd sa on i  teuiaoe vies, 
1976 concert film ‘The Last Waltz’ oO retix ement program, you know,” jokes 
q was not the end-of the story for The. Danko. “I'm 45 — that's much too young to 
Band. That dance merely closed the ~ Tetire. It’s just a great excuse to play music 
first half of the show.4f it was less a .. Witti Some very good people. I’ve got a feel- 
farewell concert and mpféanendtoachap- ‘4881 might even be looking for a place in the 
ter. As bass player and singer for the current . , 
lineup of The Band, Rick Danko says: “That 
was the first time we announced many 
retirements.” — ; n 


They 
backed Dylan, too, on some of his finest al- 


bums — ‘Blonde on Blonde’, ‘The Basement 
Tapes’, and ‘Planet Waves’. 

The Band played at the 1969 Woodstock 
Festival and the massive Watkins Glen Festi- 
val in 1970. They had hits of their own in- 


Pianist Richard Manuel hanged himself 
with a hotel shower curtain two years ago 
after a Band reunion show. Guitarist Robbie 
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ROBIN HILL has a spooky 
meeting with a reluctant and 
greying hero of the 60s. 


3 HERE’S nothing worse 

T than the sky blackening 

with heavy clouds before 

you see the moon. But that's exactly 
what happened. 

Six o'clock at the Sebel Town 
House, and an original member of 
the legendary group The Band is due 
for an interview. 

Garth Hudson is the name scrib- 
bled on my pad. “Inspired sax and 
keyboard player,” a dated rock 
encyclopaedia enthuses. An Austra- 
lian member of the band’s entourage 
has another more up-to-date descrip- 
tion, however. “He's a bit slow ... a 
bit cosmic, a bit herbal tea.” 

In the lobby leading to Hudson's 
room is the wife of another original 
member, bass player Rick Danko. 
She’s just leaning against a wall in an 
empty corridor looking lost. “Hi,” 
she drawls and follows us into a 
room. She’s sent to look for the 
missing Hudson. 2 : 

Hudson soon appears, Camel ciga- 
rettes in hand. He looks the same as 
he did in the Martin Scorcese film 
farewelling The Band, The Last 
Waltz, only he’s gone grey and is 
plumper. 

Here is the man who was part of a 
highly praised rock act that had 
included acclaimed songwriter Rob- 
bie Robertson and Richard Manuel. 
Manuel hanged himself about two 
years ago. 

The Band formed in 1967 follow- 
ing a close association with Ronnie 

Hawkins and Bob Dylan. They 


Garth Hudson: saw “the wrath of God”. 


toured here with Bob Dylan 22 years 
ago. 
Robertson wrote such greats as The 


Night They Drove Old Dixie Down - 


and Up On Cripple Greek. He recently 
released a solo album which was 
warmly received by the critics. 

Back to the present. Hudson's not 
really slow, he just speaks rather 
lazily and is clearly not all that 
interested in media hype. He's not a 
great talker. 

When hé left The Band in 1976 
after touring for 16 years, he bought a 


jarge dude ranch (a place where city 
people could come and stay, ride 
horses and camp), which he later 
watched burn down during “the fire 
of °78". It cleaned him out. 

“It was spectacular; I'm glad I 
watched it. We all piled into the. 


Mercedes 450 in the middle of the- 


garden and turned on the air- 
conditioning because the smoke was 
real thick and watched it. We'd seen 
the wrath of God,” he says. 

Then in 1983 came a phone call. 
“Levon Helm [another founding 
member] and Rick decided it was 


time to get back together. Rick called 
me up and said, ‘let’s go’. I didn't 
even think. about it before that, but 
when: they called, 1 thought, - oh, 
yeah.” 

He ‘still keeps: in touch with 
Robertson but hasn't talked to Dylan 
for four years. Why didn’t Robertson 
want to rejoin The Band? 

“He always had something going 
on. He produced and acted in a- 
movie called Carny, he also did some 
stuff for King of Comedy {another 
Scorcese film]. He ‘loves film and 
wanted to work in that medium,” he 
says. $ 

And now band members old and 
new are on an Australian tour. New 
members include former Beach Boys 
member Blondie Chaplin and pedal- 
steel guitarist Buddy Cage. Drummer 
Levon Helm is not with them. 

What kind of audience is Hudson 
expecting? “I dunno. I know that 
when we knocked off in the east coast 
fof America] last spring, we built up a 
following and the crowds were great 
— alot of young people. 

“There will be some old songs, 
what we call traditional stuff, that 
Rick likes to play. But this doesn’t 
look like The Band ... we're differ- 
ent. Our stage presence is probably a 
little wilder, the sound has changed, 
we have a pedal-steel guitar now, but 
it ll be close enough. 

“We considered playing the songs 
so that they would sound like the 
records, which we could very well do, 
but we decided against that. It's a 
more modern sound,” he says. 

Although Hudson says his affini- 
ties lie with black gospel and 1950s 
music, there are some contemporary 
sounds he considers worthwhile. He 
likes to hear what the message, or 
protest people in rock have to say. “I 
like Simple Minds, Gang of Four, 
The Clash, and I work occasionally 
with The Call. I like the strength and 
the power of their message.” 

The Band will play at the Enmore 
Theatre on June 15 and 16. 
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STILL ROCKING: Keyboardist Garth Hudson (left) and bass Rick Dasko. 


The Band is back 


URING a career that 

spans more than 25 

years The Band has 
made, either alone or 
with Ronnie Hawkins or 
Bob some of the 
most enduring of all 
rock'n'roll music. 


Now, 22 years after its last 
visit to Australia (with Dylan) 
The Band is back, albeit in 
rather altered fashion. 

The only original members 
appearing at The Enmore 
Theatre on June 15 are bass 
player Rick Danko and key- 

ardist Garth Hudson. 

mmer Levon Helm was to 
tour but ‘film commitments in 
America prohibited this, his 
place being taken by Terry 


There'll also be a bunch of 
new songs that The Band will 
be ing at its concerts. 

These days Danko, Helm, 
and Hudson perform infre- 
quently as The Band. They do 
occasional shows in places like 
Madrid and Portugal, along 
with short tours in America. 
Danko performs more often as 
a soloist, or with Vollmer. 

On his arrival in Sydney last 
week 45-year-old Danko recal- 
led his last trip to Australia, 
and a group of four tag-team 
wrestlers they met on the plane 
from Los Angeles. 

“They were wrestling at the 
same place we pla at — 
The Stadium,” he said. 

“| remember that both their 
show and ours was sold out 
because the wrestlers gave me 


tickets to their show, and then 
we ended up following them 
around the country.” 

Some of The Band's finest 
music was made with Dylan. 
Writer Greil Marcus wrote that 
during their tours of England 
in 1965 and 1966 The Band 
(known then as The Hawks) 
“left the stage as the best band 
in the world”. 

Subsequently Dylan and 
The Band recorded the now 
legendary- Basement Tapes, 
and played with Dylan on his 
1974 American tour where an 
estimated one in every six 
Americans applied for tickets. 

And Danko certainly hasn't 
ruled out the possibility of 
playing with Dylan again. 

“The last time I saw Bob 
was in Woodstock,” Danko 


Cagle who, according to the 
press release is “Levon’s look- 
alike, soundalike newphew™. 
Guitarist Robbie Robertson 
isn't here as he vowed after the 
Last Waltz farewell concerts 
that he would never perform 
Absent also is the band’s 
other founder, Richard 
Manuel, who i 


Band, Moondog Matinee, Sta- 
gefright and Cahoots. 


ROY BUCHANAN 

FAIRFAX, Va. (AP)— Roy Buchanan, 48, a guitar- 
ist touted as “the best unknown guitarist in the 
world” before he won recording contracts and pro- 
duced two gold records, hanged himself with his 
shirt in his jail cell, officials said yesterday. 

Buchanan was arrested Sunday night on a charge 
of public drunkenness and was placed alone in a 
receiving cell at the Fairfax County Adult Deten- 
tion Center. 

He had his own band in Los Angeles at 15, then 
he went to Oklahoma and met rockabilly legend 
Dale Hawkins, who wrote and performed the hit 
single “Suzy Q.” 

Buehanan toured and recorded with Hawkins the 
next two years, and in 1960 joined a Canadian 
group that included Robbie Robertson, Rick 
Danko, Garth Hudson and was the forerunner for 
The Band. 

“Roy was known for making the guitar squeal and 
snarl, playing harmonics, a lot of innovative tech- 
niques,” said Ken Morton, spokesman for Buchan- 
an’s recording label, Chicago-based Alligator Re- 
cords. “People like Robbie Robertson and Jeff 
Beck owe him a debt of gratitude.” 

Rolling Stone magazine discovered him in 1971, 
and its review of one of his performances said, 
“Roy Buchanan provides what may well be the best 
rock-guitar picking in the world.” 


A public TV documentary, “The Best Unknown 
Guitarist in the World,” was made about him soon 
‘afterward and Buchanan was signed to a contract 
with Polydor. 


He produced five albums, one of which, “Hoy bBu- 
chanan’s Second Album,” went gold.-He moved to 
Atlantic Records and put out three albums, includ- 
ing his second gold. 

His work for Alligator included “When a Guitar 
Plays the Blues,” “Dancing on Edge (with Delbert 
McClinton)” and “Hot Wires.” 


said. “I'd certainly play with 
him again.” 

Dylan's last appearance 
with The Band was in the Last 
Waltz concert, The Band's 
farewell performance, which 
was filmed by Martin Scorsese. 

When asked what he 
thought of the film, Danko’s 
wife piped up from two tables 
away, yelling: “Teil him it was 
atrocious.” 


“They filmed so much that 
night that we could certainly 
make Son Of The Last Waltz,” 
Danko laughed when he 
finally got a word in. 

Who knows what this incar- 
nation of The Band is going to 
be like? I hope with all my 
heart there's still some of the 
spark and passion of its classic 
might sterner — and I 
might just 

@ STUART COUPE 
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Joe Forno '73 Manages 
“The Band” 


Joe Forno, ACP ‘73, has managed 
the legendary rock and roll group “The 
Band” since the summer of 1986. Joe's 
longtime association with the group 
began in 1967, when they came to his 
hometown of Woodstock, NY with 
Bob Dylan. They are best known for 
their hit songs “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down", The Weight, and 
“Up on Cripple Creek”, as well as for 
the acclaimed concert film “The Last 
Waltz’. In 1987, Joe managed their 
tours to Japan and Spain, as well as a 
U.S. tour that included a sold-out 
performance at Albany's Palace Thea- 
ter. Concerts in Tokyo, Madrid and 
New Orleans were filmed for future 
video release. The group's members 
also pursue solo careers which include 
drummer Levon Helm’s acting credits 
in the movies Coal Miner's Daughter’, 
“The Dollmaker”, “The Right Stuff" 
and the recently released "End of the 
Line”. Joe has also been instrumental 
in negotiating the release of classic 
Band albums on compact disc, including 
their first album, recorded in 1968 
called “Music from Big Pink”. When 
the group isn’t working, Joe gets back 
to his home base at the Woodstock 
Colonial Pharmacy. 


The Sydney Morning Herald, Saturday, June 18, 1988 


Sad mama sad 


POP 
THE BAND 


Enmore Theatre. June 15. 


rr ————— 
HE scenario is familiar: group 
tours Australia: group has not 


only seen better days, group 
has lost most of its founding mem- 
bers. Sadly pianist Richard Manuel 
met an untimely death comparatively 
recently, guitarist Robbie Robertson 
has a successful solo album under his 
belt, and drummer Levon Helm has 
declined to join in. With only the 
original bassist and keyboard player 
left, it might have been more accurate 
if they had billed themselves as The 
Rick Danko/Garth Hudson Band, in 
the manner of the Buck Ram Platters. 

Since I had the good fortune to see 
The Band in concert in the mid-70s, 
an experience I've never forgotten, 
Wednesday's spirited but way-past- 
their-best performance left me with a 
feeling of pathos. From their opening 
number, The Shape I'm In, it was 
obvious that the old chemistry that 
made The Band one of the most 
fondly-loved groups tn rock had 
dissipated: instead of bouncing, it 
sagged. Weak blues like Walking 
Blues and Spoonful and a woefully 
limp rendition of Rag Mama Rag 
were not particularly apt ways of 
commemorating their heritage, 
either. 

Like their old partner, Bob Dylan, 
The Band lived through the thick ol 
the hippy era without ever being 
bogged down in its detritus. Steeped 
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in folk traditions, they achiéved 
status (like Ry Cooder, who déve}- 
oped later) as key shapers of Ameri- 
can musical archetypes and myths, 
Woody Guthries for the Sixties 
generation. This has given their 
sound a large degree of longevity 
compared to many of their contem- 
poraries. 

Today's Band are ragged but 
good-natured. If you'd never the 
heard the original article, you might 
even have been mildly impressed, if 
only by the sheer joie-de-vivre of the 
song-writing on numbers like The 
Weight and Up On Cripple Creek, 
though old fans could not have 
helped but notice the gaping hole left 
by Robbie Robertson's absence. 

Oddly, the high spot for me was 
not a Band song at all, but a Stevie 
Winwood tribute, Can't Find My 
Way Home, an achingly beautiful 
piece of writing (originally by Blind 
Faith, | think), in which ex-Beach 
Boys guitarist Blondie Chaplin had 
the chance to display a dark and 
resonant voice that almost rivalled 
Winwood'’s own. 

Of the other new members, har- 
monica player Sredni Vollmer, 
couldn't be heard for most of the 
time, ditto steel guitarist Buddy Cage, 
while drummer Terry Cagle was 
clearly no match for Levon Helm. 
The final ovation was wildly enthusi- 
astic, perhaps more out of respect for 
[he Band's proud tradition and the 
uudience’s memories of it than for the 
performance itself. 
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STARS GET IN THE ACT 


* ALICE COOPER: The Coop has 
done lots of cameos (in Prince of 
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DEXTER 

Gordon hit a 

bad note in 
Midnaght.' 


Squeeze didn't make an impression 
e WILLIE NELSON: His perfor 
mances in Honeysuckle Rese and 
Barbarosa are so wooden they make 
Charles Bronson look like Charles 
Nelson Reilly 

® PRINCE: Smugness reached new 
plateaus of creepiness with Prince's 
performance in Purple Rain. Not 
Quite as slimy but just as self-con 
scious was his acting in Under a 
Cherry Moon, Thank God his follow- 
up Was a concert film 

® PAUL SIMON: In 1978 Paul Simon 
wrote and starred in one of the true 
turkeys of the decade—One Trick 
Pony. The worst of it was his acting 
*® JAMES TAYLOR: In the existen- 
tial road picture Two-Lane Blacktop 
1971), James Taylor plays the sym- 
bolic “driver His character is sup- 
posed to be understated. Taylor 
makes him positively comatose. 
*NEIHL, YOUNG: In his thankfully 
seldom-seen feature, Human High- 
way. Young attempts to play a nerd 
But his awkwardness just seems 
forced 


Darkness, Sextette, etc.), but his one 
full role, in Monster Dog, lived up to 
its title. In this Spanish cheapie, Al 
ice didn't even use his own voice 

* JOHN DENVER: In his Oh, God! 
movies, Denver makes John Boy 
Walton look like Charlie Manson 
® NEIL DIAMOND. Bad acting hit a 
new low with Diamond's starring 
role in The Jazz Singer 

*BOB DYLAN: From his perfor 
mance in Pat Garrett and Billy the 
Kid to Renaldo and Clara, it's clear 
Dylan is a graduate of the sleepwalk- 
ing-is-bliss school of acting. The guy 
makes wood seem manic 

® BOB GELDOF: Balancing gut his 
famed good deeds (Live Aid) is Gel 
dofs horrendous performance in 
The Wall (from the Pink Floyd LP) 
His sole distinction was having his 
evebrows shaved 

@ DEXTER GORDON: Whoever vot 
ed to nominate this esteemed jazz 
man as Best Actor for "Reund Mid- 
night must be the same Academy 
members who voted for Dr. Haing S 
Ngor (who won as Best Supporting 
Actor for The Killing Fields). The 
music in the movie may be great, but 
Gordon's performance is as shallow 
as the seript 

® THE FAT BOYS: In Disorderlies 
they made the Three Stooges look 
Suited for “Masterpiece Theatre 
@MEAT LOAF: There isn't much 
meat to this guys movie roles. His 
musical number in The Rocky Hor- “Ts 

ror Picture Show is strong, but the =. bs finer 
part in Readie was unfocused at 808 DYLAN coes 


best. Even playing s heavy in The eepwalking 


-. 
BETTE MIDLER «a 
dizzying success for Disney 


Have Talent 


* KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 
He's got that mythic look of the 
weathered Western hero 
True, the guy gets by mainly on 
presence, but what presence 
Even in Heaven's Gate you 
can't take your eves off him 

® JOHN LURIE: Like his mu 
ste with the I ge Lizards 
John Lurie’s a g is ornery 
and uncompror ng. In the 
last two Jim Jarmusch movies 
(Stranger Than Paradise 
Down by Law) irie 
himself to be 
tween James D and Hun 
phrey 

enigma 
*BETTE MIDLER: She 
undeniably br 
three 
past 

lin by a mile 
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ART GARFUNKEL jomed Candice 
Bergen in “Carnal Knowledge.” 


STING is mystery lover in 
new “Julia and Julia.” 
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*®ADAM ANT: Having blown 
his pop career, Ant is trying to 
craw! his way into the realm of 
acting, Smart move. In his first 
try, as @ sleazy punk club own 
erin Wayne Wang's Slam- 
dance, he’s slimy in a surpris- 
ingly subtle way, Also, he has 
screen presence to burn 

® CHER: Recent raves for 
Moonstruck place her in Os- 
earland, with her crossover 
complete. Even so, you may 
also want to check out her 
promising performance in the 
1969 film Chastity and her old 
vehicle with Sonny, the campy 
Good Times 

® ROGER DALTRY: His work 
in Tommy and Lisztomania 
too stylized to judge But 
Daltry was absolutely first-rate 
in the raw prison drama Me- 
Vicar. His detailed portrayals 
of the British working class 
hint that Daltry could become 


=. mstruck 
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the next Michael Caine, if giv 
en the chance 

©® ART GARFUNKEL, Art 
started out great with sensitiv- 
ity in Carnal Knowledge and 
Catch 22. but then somehow 
wound up in dross like Nicho- 
las Hoeg’s sensual mess, Bad 
Timing. And, ugh, the ama 
teurish Washington go-go 
scene movie. Geod To Ge tas a 
drunken journalist), Oh well 
Recommended comeback role 
the lead in the inevitable Ed 
Koch Story 

® LEVON HELM. A rural dig 
nity and country warmth in 
form the acting of this ex-Band 
drummer. He was touching as 
Sissy Spacek's father in Coal 
Miner's Daughter. Ditto in The 
Dolimaker, with Jane Fonda 
and he's again lovingly earnest 
in the forthcoming movie 
about railroad workers in Ar 
kunsas, End of the Line 


fire with KISS, Gene Simmons 
has mastered the ironic 
rhythm of B-movie trash 
Loved him especially as the 
terrorist-creep in Wanted Dead 
or Alive 

® RINGO STARR. The big 
nosed Reatle retained the 
charm of the Fab Fours films 
for all his movies, even the oth 
erwise-desolate Caveman. He 
was funniest in The Magic 
Christian but proved he could 
move bevond shtick in 1972's 
That ll Be the Day. tenderly 
Playing a horny kid with a 
heart 
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®STING His Aryan God ap 
pearance is normally enough 
to get him by. even in clunkers 
like The Bride or Dune. But in 

- Plenty, he showed spirit below 
in The Rose the hardened Let's 
@®GENE SIMMONS After years just hope he never plays King 
of spitting bloc d breathing Lea: eatened) 
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AL JOLSON (let. in “The Jazz 
Singer’) was the first to tune tn to 
roles: Sinatra (too, in “Frorr 
and Elves (above, in 
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*®RAY PARKER JR... Enemy Ter- 
ritery was a lame debut. Nonethe 
less, with training and his looks, 


scure Elvis’ potential, He shows 
an affecting earnestness in 1957's 


featured the pop star of the day Loving You, and he even got good 


Ison. in a solid acting perfor- 


By JIM FARBER 


OU MIGHT SAY ROCK 
n reel is here to stay 
For better or for worse 
music stars from Madon 
na to Tom Waits to Exene 
of X are making movies 
And, believe us, with 
some stars it’s for richer, and oth 
ers for urse 
all this crossover frenzy there is 


poorer, OF cc during 
one minor question no one seems 
to have asked: Can pop stars actu 
ally act’ 

It's a strange thing.” Phil Col 
lins recently answered. “But the 
minute a pop star has been cast in 
a movie, people automatically as 
can act 
some Hollywood types 
Situation is worse than 

It really offends me 
when singers try to be actors 
James Caan has said. “They're 
making light of my profession, ne 
gating all the work and training 
Ive put in.” 


sume vou 
Im fact 

think this 

strange 


mance 

In the “40s, Frank Sinatra got in 
the act, leading to a Best Support 
ing Actor Oscar for his role in 
53's From Here to Eternity. 

True, when rock ‘n’ roll began 
in the ‘50s. many hit-makers were 
just playing songs in the “Jukebox 
Musicals” (like Reck Rock Rock). 
But Elvis’ debut in the 1956 West- 
ern Love Me Tender changed that 
It didn't prove all pop stars could 
act. But it did confirm that audi 
ences would come to see them try 

Mick Jagger's debut in 1970's 
Performance and David Bowie's 
in The Man Who Fell to Earth 
(1976) set off some sparks. But 
only in the ‘80s has there been a 
rush of pop stars to Hollywood 

There are several reasons for 
this trend. First. music videos 
have led any rocker who can pout 
meaningfully to think he’s the 
next Marlon Brando. Also, in a 
greedy age. the stigma of “going 
Hollywood” has lost its sting 

Perhaps most important, the 
audience has changed. The baby 
boom generation likes its music 
Stars to pervade everything—even 
soft-drink ads 

Well, some music stars are the 
real thing onscreen, while others 


*x* (They Have the Presence, But...) 


@®RUBEN BLADES: His scif-ex 
planatory Crossover Dreams mov 
ie was primitive, but Blades dis 
played natural qualities. With 
parts in movies like Fatal Beauty 
his acting may cross over before 
his music does 

* DAVID BOWIE: There's some- 
thing vague and awkward about 
Bowie that works well in music 
but seems to burst on film, Conse 
quently, he was effective in the 
totally vague Man Who Fell to 
Earth and less so in Just a Gigolo, 
Merry Christmas, Mr. Lawrence, 
Into the Night and Absolute Be- 
ginners. Still, onstage he tri 
umphed in “The Elephant Man,’ 
so there may still be hope 

® EXENE: In the prescient Salva- 
tion, the X lead singer played a 
Tammy Fay Bakker type 

*® DEBBIE HARRY: She never 
quite found her footing in the de 
lightfully perverse Union City 
Forever Lulu was just a throw 
away. Still, later this month she 
stars in John ("Pink Flamingos”) 
Waters’ new movie, Hairspray 
And Waters always brings out ev 
ery actor's most flamboyant side 
(no doubt the best side of Harry) 
* ISAAC HAYES: Hayes could 


Carpenter's 1980 film Escape 
From New York had its biting mo 
ments 


° MICHAEL HUTCHENCE 
INXS’ pouting lead singer is per- 
fect as a selfish, dirty drug addict 
in Dogs in Space. Ironically, his 
only lame moment is a singing 
scene 

®MICK JAGGER. In 1970's acid 
trip flick Performance. Jagger did 
# great abstraction of his musical 
persona—playing a decadent, an 
drogynous manipulator, He also 
did well in "70 in a more conven- 
tional movie, playing a sympa 
thetic (if somewhat physically un 


convir } outlaw in the 
underrated Australian Western 
Ned Kelly th are worth 8 rent 

e JOAN JETT: True, playing a 
tough, working-class rocker in 
Light of Day was no stretch for 
Jett. But r presence alone 
burned up the screen 

®GRACE JONES: So far, just a 
sight gag ir w?ies like Conan H, 
Vamp and A View toa Kill. Do we 
really need ber to be more? 


@JOHN LENNON: In Lennon's 
one dramatic role (Richard Les- 
ters How I Won the War), he was 
not only funny as in the Beatles’ 
flicks (also directed by Lester) 
but also oddly poignant 
*LITTLE RICHARD: Playing a 
raving nut case in Down and Out 
in Beverly Hills was typecasting 
for Richard. Too bad his scene is 
really a racist joke, with Rich 
ard’s character made to seem in- 
sanely paranoid 

@*LULU: In 1966's To Sir With 
Love, this British bird was charm 
ing. cute and kicky. The perfect 
mod icon 


*® MADONNA. The jun’s still out 
She was a perfect smug bitch in 
Desperately Seeking Susan, but 
for Who's That Girl, her Judy Ho 
liday routine was cloying beyond 
belief, About Shanghai Surprise 
doen't ask 

® KEITH MOON: The Who drum 
mer enjoyed cute cameos in 
That'll Be the Day, Two Hundred 
Motels, Lisztemania and Tommy 
He always played—what else’ 
loons 

@ RICKY NELSON: A nice, under 
stated performance in Howard 
Hawks’ Rio Bravo (1956). A classic 
film 


Parker could wind up the next 
Billy Dee Williams 
® DOLLY PARTON: 9 te 5 rated a 
10 for Dolly, as she displayed real 
comedic promise. Best Little 
Whorehouse likewise had its cute 
moments, but Rhinestene didn't 
Oh well, let's blame it on her co- 
star, Sly Stallone, and hope for 
better in the future 
* ELVIS PRESLEY: Let's be fair 
Trying to figure out if Elvis could 
act from movies like Viva Las Ve- 
gas is like trying to figure out if 
he could rock from songs like 
Turtle Berries and Gumbo.” 
Still. the lame scripts (which got 
progressively worse over his 31 


attempts) couldn't completely ob 


notices for King Creele ('58) 
*LOU REED In both Paul Si 
mons One Trick Pony and Allan 
Arkush's Get Crazy, Reed played 
slimy record-company executives 
to comic perfection. Guess he's 
had enough experience with ‘em 
over the years to know 

® ROBBIE ROBERTSON: The ex- 
Band leader was sexy and cynical 
in the highly atmospheric Carny 
(1980). Robertson held his own 
here against both Gary Busey and 
Jodie Foster. No small feat. 

® DIANA ROSS. She was effective 
if somewhat remote) in I97i's 
Lady Sings the Blues, greatly aid 
ed by the material. But from there 
it was straight downhill, skidding 
through the clumsy Mahogany to 
a final thud in The Wiz 

@ TINA TURNER: The silliest 
thing Tina ever did was turn 
down the Whoopi Goldberg part 
in The Color Purple Right now 
all she's got are two cartoon roles, 
in Tommy and Mad Max Beyond 
Thunderdome 

©TOM WAITS Waits’ theatrical 
ity makes him a natural. But Jim 
Jarmusch's Down by Law didn't 
give him much to do but brood 
Stull, he fared much better in 
Ironweed 





Singers trying to act is certainly 
fothing new. The very first sound 
movie, 19275 The Jazz Singer, 


’ 


are new but pot improved. Here 
follows our star ratings for those 
who have triad the movies: 


never beat his. performance. of » 
“Shaft” at the, 1970 Oscars, ; 
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am hesitant about taking a chance on. when 
comes to something that costs $12,” he says. 
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experiment with a new group on CD.” Mme FIRST Pants Coyecy Pap 


the : : 
fan eter 
exactly what the are. Ironically, 
Petty’s live disc omits a song called / Need to 


‘now, 
This type of common but 


pack- 
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Are Burning and Prologue, only to discover 
that two songs had been altered, ‘ims 


son ts do Gin t pooh 
are you to to 's 

"it's like the colorization of fm,” Accor- 
dino explains. “You should go to the original 
people and get their okay I'd pay extra 
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Orchestra's Face the Bruce Spring- 
steen's Hore to Rum, Fleetwood Mac's 
mowrs and such Doors titles as Strange Days, 


Van Halen 
Ousr2 
$15.98 
$15.98 
$12.88 
$13.49 
$14.97 
$13.99 
$11.97 
$14.18 


Bruce Springsteen 


WILD. INNOCENT 4 E ST SHUFFLE 
$14.98 
$15.98 
$15.99 
$12.99 
$15.96 
$16.49 
$12.97 
$15.05 


Eric Clapton 


CROSSROADS 
$57.98 
$48.98 
$49.99 
$44.99 
$46.98 
$58.49 
$54.97 
$51.77 


Eric Carmen Terence Trent D’Arby 


GREATEST HITS 
$10.98 
$11.98 
$14.99 
$11.99 
$13.94 
$11.49 
$10.97 
$12.33 


EDEN AL! 
$13.98 
$15.98 
$14.99 
$14.99 
$14.97 
$16.49 
$12.97 
$14.91 


NOTHING UKE THE SUN 
$15.98 
$15.98 
$15.99 
$15.49 
$14.97 
$14.99 
$14.97 
$15.48 


THE WHITE CD 
$24.98 
$28.98 
$30.99 
$22.99 
$28,96 
$27.99 
$29.97 
$27.84 


$14.98 
$15.98 
$13.99 

$9.99 
$14.97 
$13.99 
$12.97 
$13.84 


Asylum Record Shop, St. Petersburg 
Banana’s Records and Tapes, St. Petersburg 


Camelot Music, across the bay area 
Hasting's Records and Tapes, across the bay area 


What stores in the Peaches Records and Tapes, across the bay area 


Tampa Bay area 
charge for selected 
compact discs 

— Compiled by Bonnie Harris §=Average pnce 


| Spec's Music, across the bay area 
Tampa Compact Disc, across the bay area 
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Woodstock ° 
just really 
ain’t what it # 
used to be 


By DAVID BAUDER 
Associated Press writer 


WOODSTOCK, N.Y. — Record 
producer Bob Clearmountain is 
used to the skeptical looks he gets 
when he invites musicians to this 
upstate New York hamlet to make 
records. 

“They get this picture in their 
minds of a gang of hippies running 
around,” says Clearmountain, pro- 
ducer or mixer for Bruce Springs- 
teen, the Pretenders and dozens of 
other artists. 

Woodstock may always be syno- 
nymous with the festival that bears 
its name, the last great party of the 
flower children before the '70s set 
in. 

But to a new generation of musi- 
cians, this town of boutiques and 
endless back roads has a 
reputation as one of the best places 
to make a record outside the music 
capitals of Los Angeles and New 
York. 

Like Max Yasgur’s farm, the 
Bearsville Studio is not actually in 
Woodstock. It’s about two miles 
west, atop a hill reached by a wind- 
ing, unmarked dirt road that in win- 
ter sometimes takes two or three 
attempts to climb by car. 

Despite the location, Suzanne 
Vega found Bearsville to record her 
breakthrough hit, “Luka.” Robbie 
Robertson returned to the site of 
“Big Pink” to mix his comeback al- 
bum. Artists as diverse as Simple 
Minds, Cher, Allen Ginsberg and 
Loudness have laid down tracks at 
Bearsville in the last year. 

The big draw? A country ambi- 
ance and equipment that makes 
technicians like Clearmountain 
marvel. 

“It's one of my favorite studios,” 
Clearmountain says. “It’s very ver- 
satile. The recording room is very 
large and it’s very good for record- 
ing drums and guitars. It has a lot 
of air and a lot of space. ... The 
other room is one of the best mix- 
ing rooms that I've ever worked in.” 

The studio is part of the late Al- 
bert Grossman’s mini-empire in the 
village of Bearsville, 100 miles 
north of Manhattan. The one-time 
manager of Bob Dylan, the Band 
and Janis Joplin bought a restau- 
rant, homes and offices and built 
the studio before his death two 
years ago. 

The Bearsville record label, 
whose best-known client was vil- 
lage resident Todd Rundgren, has 
been inactive since Grossman's 
death. But the studio, once used al- 
most exclusively by Bearsville art- 
ists, has seen more action. 

“We just kind of intensified it,” 
says Grossman's widow, Sally, who 
now runs the company. 

Sally Grossman may talk eagerly 
of the Greenwich Village clubs she 
grew up around in the 60s, but her 
studio has the air of a corporate 
retreat. 

Fresh-smelling wood paneling 
and blackened windows biend the 
modern and rustic, Framed pic- 
tures of the cover art of albums 
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Sally Grossman, who runs Bearsville Studio in Woodstock, N.Y., 


in the mixing studio. 


recorded in Bearsville during the 
past year line the walls of second- 
floor offices. 

Halfway down the hill is one of a 
handful of private homes Grossman 
has converted into apartments for 
clients to use while recording. A 
second house, separated by a 
Catskill mountain stream and 
wooden bridge, has been converted 
into a rehearsal studio. 

A producer with deadlines also 
doesn’t have to worry about distrac- 
tions that cause musicians’ minds 
to wander. Outside of a pingpong or 
pool table and a nearby vegetable 
stand, there’s not a whole lot in 
Woodstock. 

And groupies? They’d have to be 
pretty determined. 


Privacy appreciated 


“A lot of the groups prefer work- 
ing here because of the privacy,” 
says Mary Lou Arnold, a former 
backup singer to Rundgren who’s 
acting manager of the studio. “We 
maintain very strict security. I can 
count on one hand the number of 
times fans have been able to find 
this place. And when they do, they 
quickly go away.” 

Of course, the isolation can 
quickly grow old. Clearmountain 
Says artists on extended projects 
like to split their time between 
Bearsville and the city. Musicians 
who need to rent equipment also 
have to wait longer for it to arrive. 

Bearsville’s studio is also the 
beneficiary of the current trend 
toward spacious rooms — the bet- 
ter for bands to set up and run 
through songs live. 

“Most studios,” Clearmountain 
says, “are very claustrophobic, with 
lots of wires, amplifiers and drums 
lying around that people can trip 
over. That studio is so big, you can 
either set up everybody tight in a 
corner or spread everybody out.” 

Bearsville’s growing appeal is 
more than technical. When a hit 
record is produced there, it sets in 
motion music’s infamous herd men- 
tality. 

“We get a lot of calls from people 
who are new who think if they just 
come in here, they'll get a hit 
record,” Arnold says. 

A long walk away from the studio, 


the town of Woodstock is a jumble 
of small shops and restaurants. 
Woodstock already had a long 
history as an artists’ colony before 
musicians discovered it in the '60s. 
When Dylan moved there from New 
York City, it instantly became a 


magnet for hipsters and aspiring 
hipsters. 

It was in Woodstock, in a house 
dubbed “Big Pink,” that the Band 
recorded some of its best music, in- 
cluding the famed “basement 
tapes” with Dylan. At the time, 
Dylan was recovering from a near- 
fatal motorcycle accident. 

Woodstock’s singular event, the 
three-day concert that attracted 
some 450,000 people and such art- 
ists as Joplin, the Who, Jimi Hen- 
drix, and Sly and the Family Stone, 
took place in 1969. Its actual loca- 
tion a few miles away in Bethel. 

The area’s musical history comes 
alive in cans of tapes that fill 
shelves in a narrow storage room of 
Bearsville Studio. Scrawied black- 
marker words identify the master 
tapes of work by the Band, 
Rundgren and dozens of others. 

It’s the foreign bands who are 
usually most interested in Wood- 
stock’s history, Grossman says. 
She'll often give away books that 
describe past events, and once gave 
an impromptu tour to a Japanese 
heavy-metal band that wanted to 
see the sights. 

“I think it means something,” 
Clearmountain, who attended the 
festival, says of the Woodstock mys- 
tique. “Originally, people are curi- 
ous about it.” 

But it’s the reputation of the stu- 
dio, not the community, that ulti- 
mately keeps musicians coming 
back, he says. “It reinforces how 
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Anyway, thank you. All we can dois what we 
do. lam reminded of Levon Helm, the drummer 
for The Band. At the intermission of a marvel- 
ous concert they gave at the Berkeley Communi- 
ty Theater, someone yelled out, “You folks sure 
can play!” 

Levon leaned into the microphone and said, 
“You folks sure can audience.” 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Monday, November 21, 1988 


GywentietH ANNIVERSARY 


BOB DYLAN 


A lot of fans would say that the Band, 
which was backing you up in the mid-Six- 
ties, was the greatest group you ever had. 
Would you agree? 

Well, there were different things I 
liked about every band I had. I liked 
the Street Legal band a lot. I thought it 
was a real tight sound. Usually it’s the 
drummer and the bass player that 
make the band. 

The Band had their own sound, 
that’s for sure. When they were playin’ 
behind me, they weren’t the Band; they 
were called Levon and the Hawks. 
What came out on record as the Band 
— it was like night and day. Robbie 
[Robertson] started playing that oa 

pinched, sq guitar sound — 
fess eer’ lagetl de’ Chce beftce' 
life. They could cover songs great. 
They used to do Motown songs, and 
that, to me, is when I think of them as 
being at their best. Even more so than 
“King Harvest” and “The Weight” and 
all of that. When I think of them, I 
think of them singin’ somethin’ like 
“Baby Don’t You Do It,” covering 
Marvin Gaye and that kind of thing. 
Those were the golden days of the 
Band, even more so than when they 
played behind me. 

What were some of the most memorable 
shows you guys did together? 

Oh, man, I don’t know. Just about ev- 
ery single one. Every night was like goin’ 
for broke, like the end of the world. 
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Riek DANKO kids, playing in bars that you were supposed to be 21 to play in. The 


llawk was older than the rest of us. It can get pretty oulrageous when 


Rick Danko had not yet reached his 35th birthday when The Band you're out there that young. 


announced their retirement from the drudgery of rock and roll Louring 

‘ i b 
in 1976. ‘They had gathered some friends and musical influences, By 1965, ,The Hawks were on their own, soon to be heard by Bob Dylan, 
who had shocked folk purists alt Newport in 1965 by appearing with 


invited 5000 people to dinner and filmed the six hour concert on 
members of the Paul Butterfield Blues Band. Dylan hired The Hawks, 


Thanksgiving day, calling it "The Last Waltz.” Directed by Martin 


and they toured with him across the U.S. in the autumn of 1965, 


Scorsese, it won critical acclaim as the preatest concert film ever . ' 
starting at the Uollywood Bowl on September 3rd. By April of 1966, 


made. Vor Danko, it meant a less heclic schedule was now in store- ce 2 P F 
“>, they had begun, a tour of Europe which was [filmed by Donn 


the beginning of a solo career he now calls “the retirement program.” wy : : 
Pennebaker and Howard Alk. Originally scheduled for ABC-TV, the film, 


When he does get together with The Band, as he has since their reunion s. 
ss i titled "Eat the. Document”, has rarely been shown publicly, but the 


i 1983, it is ore "Like a family reunion- Like Frank and Jesse 
wa : Barner 4 Village Voice called it "About the richest and the best, of all films 


ames petting back together and hitting a few banks.” . s 2 Mapas 
anEe © ° e . . P on rock.’ Greil Marcus would later say in his book “MysLloery Train 
Lhat The Hawks backed Dylan "with a noise that not even they could 


The son of a woodcutter from Canada’s tobacco belt in Simcoe, Ontario, ; 
have been prepared for. They were never introduced, always anonymous, 


Danko was given a mandolin at the age of five and soon joined his ; . 
but they Jeft the stages of that tour, where the Stones watched [from 


brothers at Saturday night dances. Before his family had clectricity, - 
. : a m the audience, and came to Woodstock as the best band in the world. 


he listened to a battery operated radio, stretching his antenna far 
a a: ee ee ipa aitaas. Casitas the Grant Oly Ones. hiss The llawks worked with Dylan after his motorcycle accident, writing and 
wanted Lo go-to Nashville asd be a cowboy singer”, ho would say lator. recording songs in the basement of Big Pink, a rented house in nearby 
Young Danko also-learned to play the guitar and violin when he wasn’t West Saugerties. "Garth did the dishes, Richard cooked *the meals~and - 
working as a butcher’s helper, and he began singing the songs he heard 1 took out the garbage”, recalls Danko. "We had some time, and we 
on the radio late at night after the local Canadian stalions went off started to play for ourselves, you might say.” This collaboration 
the air. It was the music of Jigmy Reed, Muddy Waters. Junior Parker, resulted in two albums: "The Basement Tapes” with Dylan, and "Music 
Ray Charlies and Sonny Boy Williamson that’ would later influence from Big Pink”, The Band's first album which was released in the 
Danko"s style- and shape the country-rock sound he pionecred with The summer of 1968. "The Basement Tapes” clearly shows the creative 
Band. growth shared by Dylan and The Band. Neither his nor thoir music 
would ever be the same as it had been before they met. “Music from 
When he was seventeen, he quit school to join rockabilly singer Ronnic Big Pink” was an extension of that growth- a unique blend of country 
llawkins" band. With drummer Levon Ilelm, keyboardists Richard Manuel and R&B that broke through the chaos of late 60's psychedelia, 
and Carth Uudson, guitarist Robbie Robertson and Danko on bass, The influencing the direction of rock susic to this day. It included 
llawks built a reputation as a disciplined, hard-working, Louder~Cthan- "Wheels on Fire”, Danko’s songwriting collaboration with Dylan. 
a-freight-train rockabilly band. From the honky tonks and dance halls Rolling Stone, charting "The Basement Tapes” at #13 on the All-Time 
across the Canadian provinces to the rough and tumble bar circuit in Top 100 Album list and “Music from Big Pink” at #41, referred to the 


Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, Ilawkins worked them hard, and LlLaught Jatter as "a Jandmark in American pop music.” 


them a lot about life. “It was another kind of rock and roll”, said 


Danko. “It wasn’t something I!'d heard in my neighborhood. We were Their first live appearance as The Band didn’t come until after they 


had recorded their second album- sigply titled "The Band", which was 
released in 1969. It too, was homemade, this time in a rented pool 
house owned by Sammy Davis Jr. in Los Angeles. Rolling Stone called 
it "nothing less than a masterpiece of electric folklore”, and placed 
it at #19 on the All-Time Album chart. By then, Danko'’s next of kin 
were watching [from Canada as his success took him to the festivals at 
Woodstock and Watkins Glen, to an appearance on The Ed Sullivan Show, 
and in January’ 1970, to the cover of Time Magazine, who said Ltheir 
music had “matched the excellence of The Beatles.” Danko, the 


youngest member of The Band, was 26 years old. 


Their third album, "Stage Fright", was recorbd at the Woodstock 

Playhouse in 1970, and reached £5 on the Billboard charts. They 

Lested out Albert Grossman's new Bearsville Studios’for their fourth 

album, "Cahoots.” Paying tribute to their early influences, they 

recorded a collection of rock and roll classics on "Moondog Malinee.” 

Then, there was the great live album "Rock of Ages”, recorded on the 

eclipse of the New Year 1971-72 in New York, with a horn section 

arranged and conducted by the lIcgendary New Orleans producer Allen 

Toussaint. By 1974, they were on tour with Dylan again, and the 

reunion resulted in two albums: "Planet Waves”, a studio recording 

released before the tour, and "Before the’ Flood", a critically 

; ; : : RICK DANKO, } 

acclaimed live collection of tour performances. It is now available 

on compact disc, as is much of The Band's Capitol Records catalog. ppp sce dea 
P.O. Box 898 
Woodstock, NY 12498 

oe a ~ . i (914) 679-9294 
After The Last Waltz”, Danko released his self-titled solo album on 


Arista Records and toured extensively with a group Chat often 


consisted of bluesman Paul Butterfield and ex-Beach Boy Blondie with Levon Ilelm, Richard Manuel, Paul 
and former Jefferson Airplane and Ilot Tuna man 


Butterfield and, more recently, 


Chaplin. The Band found time to tour Canada and Japan in 1983 and with Blondie Chaplin 
joined Crosby,Stills and Nash _ for their summer tour in 1985. Danko Jorma Kaukonen. Wis most frequent musical companion these days is 
blucs harp player Sredni Vollmer, who Danke met in Florida and whose 
work includes recording and performing with soul man Don Covay, best 


known for his songwriting catalog that includes Aretha Franklin's 


then made his acting debut in “Man Outside”, a movie about a child 
kidnapping filmed in Arkansas” Ozark Mountains. Other members of The 
Band also appeaar in the film. 

“Seesaw” and “Chain of Fools." 


In January 1987, The Band joined Allen Toussaint and Cajun songwriter “ 7 
Mr. Danko has recently completed an instructional videotape on the 


Robby Charles for w Live concert mt Taeitina’s In New Orieens char wes techniques of playing bass for Homespun Tapes and has also recorded a 
filmed, as was a concert in Tokyo in February and a concert featuring version of Burl Ives" “Blue Tail Fly” for a children’s album featuring 
Dr. John in Spain in October. Danko has performed in acoustic ducts Woodstock artists. He joined Robbie Robertson and can be heard 
performing on Robertson's’ successful solo debut for Geffen Records. 
Danko still calls Woodstock his home, living in the hamict of 


Bearsville, not far from his roots with The Band. 
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‘Retir 


By GREG REIBMAN 


NOBODY can be sure what will 
happen when The Band's Rick 
Danko plays Ed Burke's tomor- 
row night, 


It could prove a unique oppor- 


BOSTON BALLET Fatona’ a 207 


national Choreography 
Competition, now - Sunday at The Wang 
Center, 270 Tremont St Five stunmng 
Work) Premieres in one averung. Tix 
$10.50-$32.50. Cala now 787-8000. 


THE BOSTON CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


he panda heron, Mgt mnetones oi 


Pred Piper Musical, Happened 
meline” Fed. 13 - 16. Feo. 18-21 Fed. 27, 
28 at 2:00 p.m. Fed 26 at 7.00 p.m. 
$4.00-$7.50. Cal 277-3277 


FORBIDDEN BROADWAY Bespon’ ‘ane: 
ical, Tues. - Fri. at 8: Sat. at ain bam an 

3 & 6. $16-$22.50. Tne Terrace Room ~ 
the Boston Park Plaza Hotel. 357-8384. 


Colonia! Thea Thi 
HMS PINAFORE cg Pee 
. Feb 16 thru 


winning Gassic begins 
28. Tues. Sat. Evgs. at 6, Wed, 2/17 at 7. 
Mats.: Thur, Sat., Sun at 2. Cat 720-3434 
oF 426-9366. 


tunity to see and hear a respect- 
ed rocker shine in an intimate 


setting. Or it might wind up be-. 


ing one of those embarrassing 
nights when we find that a mem- 
ber of a once-inspirational group 
has nothing left to offer. 


By Ra 
MOVE OVER WAS. MARKHAM Cooney 
and John Chapman. Wilbur Theatre. Now- 
March 6. Box office open 10 AM. The 
“scandalous” British bedroom comedy. 


Cai 423-4008 

RUNSENSE Charles Playhouse. “Hilarious!” 
rave Boston's cribs, Tues. thru 

Fri. BPM, Sat.6 8 9. Mats. Thurs. 2 & Sun. 3PM 

Tix $15.50 - $26.50. Call 720-3434 or 426-6912. 


PATIENCE a Romatk Farce by Gilbert & 
Sullivan Presented by The 

iene & Sullivan Society. Feb. 
1S20@ set i co Theater, Brandeis 
ate. Oy Call7 


4762 
QUARTET 


Directed & designed by 

Robert erp Text 4 vn 

Mutter. Music composed ar- 

tin Pearlman, Tues.-Fri. Be Sat 288 

ro * 7, American Repertory Theatre 
7 


THE uIsTny Of EDWIN ROOD 


se Street. 
Loclady Of the Nolte hs <porh anical 


arch 12. Thurs.-Sats. 8 pm Sundays 
7 Tp aio si? Cali 244-0169. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


> Danko faces Hub test 


For his part, Danko makes 
few promises. “I'm not coming 
to Boston to change the world,” 
he says, denying that the recent 
solo success of Band-mate Rob- 
bie Robertson inspired his own 
resurfacing. 


“In fact,” he added during a 
phone interview from his home 
in upstate New York, “this is all 
just part of my retirement 
plan.” 


Danko’s “retirement plan" 
began on Thanksgiving Day 
1976, That's when The Band 
played “The Last Waltz" — the 
group's acclaimed farewell con- 
cert in San Francisco that fea- 
tured Bob Dylan, Van Morrison, 
Muddy Waters and other artists 
that The Band worked with dur- 
ing their rich, 16-year history. 


But Danko's retirement is 
hardly iron-clad, He released a 
solo album in ‘78 and stil] has a 
record contract with Arista 
Records. He continues to play 
live several times a month (in- 
cluding a recent tour of Spain 
with The Band's Garth Hudson) 
and spends countless hours in 
recording studios (including a 
cameo on Robertson's solo al- 
bum). And Danko co-hosts a 
monthly public radio program 
in Albany with folkies Happy 
and Artie Traum. 


“It’s good to get out and 
work up a little sweat every 
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Rick Danko playing it ee . a 


By Steve Morse 
Globe Staff 


Rick Danko lives on the edge of 
a pond deep in a white birch forest 
near Woodstock, N.Y. He has 
stocked the lake with 20 trout and 
feeds them almost daily. He has 
also eyed up to 60 wild turkeys in 
front of his home, which is out of 


once and a while,” he saya, “It 
beats jogging.” 

Danko, 44, wanted to play Ed 
Burke's as a “way to help out 
the neighborhood,” (Club owner 
Burke is married to Danko's 
cousin's cousin.) He says he'll 
play “some old songs, some new 
songs and some blues songs" 
with harmonica player Sredni 
and members of Boston's own 
Screaming Coyotes, 

Although the glory days of 
The Band are behind him, 
Danko enjoys being asked about 
them, “I respect it,” he says. “I 
appreciate that the music has 
been passed along from genera- 
tion to generation." 
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A FEW Worps WITH .. 


“RICK DANKO: He'll be at Ed Burke's tomorrow night. 


Of course, he adds sheepishly, 
he doesn’t mind that The Band's 
dozen albums from the ‘60s and 
‘70s — thanks to Robertson's solo 
success and releases on compact 
disc — have begun selling again, 

"I get royalities quarterly,” 
he laughs. "Then it Decomes in- 
spirational.” 

Danko recommends that 
compact-dise buyers invest in 
the group's live “Rock of Ages” 
CD first. “It sounds great. Of all 
the CDs that's my favorite. 

“But you ought to check out 
ard Danko in 1988, too,” he 
adds 





_ RICK DANKO 


sight and out of mind from fellow 
humans. 

Danko, the longtime bassist for 
the Band — the group that backed 
Bob Dylan and became cult fig- 
ures in their own right — has 
earned his serenity. 

He has had to deal with the sul- 
cide of Band pianist Richard Man- 
uel two years ago; and with the 
drug/alcohol death of friend and 
occasional playing partner, Paul 
Butterfield, last year. 

“Thaven't been drinking at all. 
Paul's death had a big effect on 
me,” said Danko, who will per- 
form at Ed Burke's this Sunday 
night. “Although | was never a 
guy to drink every day, | would 
knock a few beers back here and 
there, But I don't do that anymore. 
It's much better to be clear. That's 
the real deal." 

Just before Butterfield died, he 
and Danko played six shows to- 
gether — one of them at Boston's 
Channel club. ‘We made a deal,”’ 
Danko said in a phone interview 
from his home this week, “that we 
would get up in the morning and 
there would be no drinking — and 
hopefully no drugging - until after 
the shows. We were getting too old 
for it. But I remember after one 
show, Paul had the bus driver im 
mediately pour him two glasses of 


Rick Danko is still hopeful of a reunion of the Band. 


tequila. It finally caught up to 
him. You can only do so much.”’ 

Danko has stayed low-key 
since then. He toured Europe last 
fall with Band organist Garth 
Hudson and singer Terry Cagle 
(nephew of Band drummer Levon 
Helm). And he's played a series of 
acoustic shows with harmonica 
player Sredni Vollmer, a fellow 
Catskill Mountain resident. 
They'll be joined this Sunday by 
Buddy Cage, the legendary pedal 
steel guitarist who used to play 
with lan & Sylvia and with Ron- 
nie Hawkins, the rockabilly singer 
once backed by the group that 
evolved into the Band. 

Speaking of the Band, Danko is 
still hopeful of a reunion to in- 
clude charter guitarist Robbie 
Robertson. The latter has not 
made any of the periodic Band 


tours in the last decade, but has 
released a new solo album, “‘Rob- 
bie Robertson,” 
backup vocal by Danko. 


“Why not?" Danko said of the 
Band reunion. “I think it's cer- 
tainly time, and many people 
would enjoy it. I've been planning 
to do another solo record myself, 
but I'd be quick to drop it if we 
could do a Band record with Rob- 
bie. 


“It's always wonderful to hook 
up with Robbie. There's some- 
thing automatic between us. 
We've never feuded or had argu- 
ments, And you know, I'm an opti 
mistic guy. I've always hoped he 
would come around and join us 
again. He's always felt, "When 
you're in doubt, lay out.’ But I'm 
still hoping he changes his mind.” 


which includes a" 








Here to cheer everyone up 


Danko, 44, former bassist and 
singer for the Band, is currently 
playing solo dates around the coun- 
try. He'll perform at 10 p.m. and 
midnight Satur- 
day at the Soup 
Kitchen Saloon, 
Franklin at Or- 
leans. Call 259- 
1374 anytime. 
He'll also perform 
at 7:30 and 10 
p.m. Sunday at 
the Ark, 637' S. 
Main St., Ann Ar- 
bor. Call 996-8742 anytime. 


On His SHOW: Danko said he plays 
infrequent concert dates, often ac- 
companied by singer-harmonica 
player Sredni Vollmer. “We do 
some Band stuff, of course, some 
Rick Danko stuff, some blues, some 
homemade songs, a few standards. 
We basically come to help the 
neighborhood, We're not there to 
change the neighborhood; we're 
just there to cheer everyone up for 
the night.” 


ON THE BAND: Though the Band split 


Danko 


up after the Last Waltz concert in 





1976, all of the group members 
except guitarist Robbie Robertson 
have gotten together for reunion 
tours during the last five years. 
“When we get together to play, 
when schedules permit, it’s neat. 
Garth (Hudson) will be going to 
Australia with me for a tour. I spoke 
to Levon (Helm) about a month ago, 
but he’s not around all that much. 
I’m sure we'll be out again.” 


ON ROBERTSON: Danko sang on one 
track on Robertson’s latest album. 
“It looks like an artistic success to 
me, though it doesn’t look like a 
commercial success. But we all 
need those artistic successes, It 
looks like he’s learning how to sing a 
little better, too; he has to, if he 
wants to be an entertainer.” 


ON DURABILITY: “I'm thankful about 
how our music has been passed 
from older people down to younger 
people. Someone once said to me, 
‘Rick, how can you get up and do a 
song you did 20 years ago?’ I said, 
‘Hey, some songs I do are 100 years 
old.” Music’s music, you know?” 
By Gary Graff 
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Rick Danko, member of the famed rock group, The Band, will be 


performing solo for two shows 


ot 7 and 10 p.m. — Saturday 


at Caffe Leno, 45 Phila St., Saratoga Springs. Since The Band's 
“retirement” from rock touring in 1976, an event captured in the 
Martin Scorsese-directed documentary, “The Last Waltz,” Danko 
has recorded a solo album ond toured with a group that has 
included bluesman Poul Butterfield and ex-Beach Boy Blondie 
Chaplin. Danko has joined fellow Band members on various 
reunion tours, and he appears on Band-mate Robbie Robertson's 
first solo album. Reservations for Saturday's shows are available 


from Caffe Lena. 
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Folk-fest 
lineup 
eclectic 


EDMONTON (CP) — Jane Sib- 
erry, John Prine and Richard 
Thompson are among the head- 
liners at this year’s Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival. 

“It’s probably our most eclec- 
tic festival ever,” artistic direc- 
tor Holger Petersen said in an in- 
terview. ‘‘There’s a continued 
emphasis on very rare or special 
performances and a high per- 
centage of acts who have never 
played in this area before.” 

The ninth annual festival will 
be held August 5-7 in the city’s 
Gallagher Park. 

Other acts include 81-year-old 
Cab Calloway, who got his start 
in the 1920s and 30s in Harlem’s 
famed Cotton Club, and Texas- 
born country poet Lyle Lovett. 

Former Band members Rick 
Danko and Garth Hudson will 
play with the Colin Linden Band, 
and Roy Forbes — known as Bim 
— will return this year. Long 
John Baldry, Sylvia Tyson and 
Big Miller are also in the 48-act 
lineup. 


By Mike Curtin 
Special to The Post-Star 


On Saturday Rick Danko will play 
two shows, at 7 and 10 p.m., at Caffe 
Lena in Saratoga Springs. 

“Former bassist and lead vocalist 
for The Band, Danko has built a 
30-year career the encompasses the 
entire modern history of. rock ’n’ 
roll. A brief phone interview with 
him last spring only touched on it. 

“As with four-fifths of The Band, 
the 46-year-old Danko was born in 
Canada. “I was raised in Simcoe, 
Ontario, a town of 10,000 people 
about 80 miles from Erie Pa.,” he 
said. “I came from a musical fami- 
ly and began playing mandolin, ban- 
jo and violin when I was 5.”’ 

His eariy influences included the 
country-western superstars of the 
day, Ernest, Tubbs, Lefty Frizzell 


and Hank Williams, and later Sam. 


Cooke and Elvis Presley. “I was 
just becoming a teen-ager when 
rock ’n’ roll first hit,’’ Danko said. 
While working with an _ early 
rocker, Ronnie Hawkins, Danko first 
met his future partners in The 
Band. Like that of the others, his 
stay with the mercurial Hawkins 
was a rocky one. ‘“‘Hawkins fired me 
in 1964, but I think we were all fired 


at one time or another,’’ he said, 


laughing. 

«Eventually Danko, guitarist Rob- 
bie Robertson, organist Garth Hud- 
son, drummer Levon Helm and 
keyboard player Richard Manuel 
struck out on their own. They toured 
under. various names _ including 
Levon and the Hawks, the Canadian 
Squires and the Crackers. 


Tonight 8th 
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Sat., Oct. ist 


RICK DANKO 


FROM THE BAND 
WITH SREDNI & BUDDY GAGE 


Special Guest 
SCREAMING COYOTES & MR. BONES 


‘Thurs., Oct. 6th 


RED SOX PLAYOFF 


Fri., Oct. 7 


NEW MAN WITH THE JONES 


Where Civilization Ends: * 


Wildiife 


Dae. (Fit, Brookline! 


& 
608 Huntington Ave., A oeh 232- 2191 ‘ 
ge) . 
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Danko ready © 
inn to Lena’s 


They came to. the attention ‘of 
blues singer JohnHammond Jr., who 
brought them to New York City for 
session work on an album he was 
recording. It was in New York -that 
Danko and company met an even 
bigger name in folk music, Bob 
Dylan. 


In 1965 Danko, Robertson, Manuel 


and Hudson backed Dylan on his. 
world tour. ‘‘Like A Rolling Stone” 


just had been released, and Dylan’s 
use of electricity at the Newport 
Folk Festival had scandalized the 
folk music community. It was no 
less tumultuous touring with him. 


“It was our ‘booed around the 
world’ tour,’ Danko quipped about 
the less-than-favorable reception 
that greeted Dylan’s conversion to 
rock ’n’ roll, “but I didn’t take it 


_ personally; I was just a sideman.” 


“Dylan’s always known how to get 
a reaction from crowd,’ Danko 
said, chuckling. : 

After Dylan’s near-fatal motorcy- 
cle accident in 1966, Danko and the 
others settled near him in the 
Woodstock area and renamed 
themselves The Band. The center of 
activity was a house in West 
Saugerties, where Hudson, Manuel 
and Danko lived — a big pink house. 


“Dylan and us would get together | 


for six er seven hours a day. li was 
kind of like a club house. We must 
have recorded 150 songs there,” 
Danko said. 

From this fertile period came 


Dylan’s \agendary “Basement 
Tapes” and songs like. “You: Ain’t 
Going Nowhere’ and ‘‘The Mighty 
Quinn,” which were hits for: the - 
Byrds'and Manfred Mann, respec- 
tively. Also. hatched from this’ time ~ 
was The Band’s historic first album, 
‘Music From Big Pink.” ..-..4 

For the next eight years, ‘The 
Band was among the most popular 
groups in America, playing» the 
monstrous Watkins Glen rock festi- 
val in 1973 and backing Dylan on his 
comeback tour in 1974. ’ 

Asked which of ‘The Band’s eight | 
albums is his favorite, Danko said, 
“I’m proud of them all, but the live 
one, ‘Rock Of Ages,’ is our hest- 


sounding, especially . when heard 


under earphones.”’ * | : 

-After The Band’s final perfor- 
mance, which was immortalized in 
the Martin Scorsese-directed movie, . 
“The Last Waltz,’ Danko launched © 
a solo career and released. two — 
albums on Arista Records. Now liv-.. 
ing in the Bearsville-Cooper area of | 
the state, he continues to perform on - 
the Northeast club and college cir- 
cuit. 

Despite the untimely. death ‘of 
Manuel and the reluctance of 
Robertson to rejoin his former part- 


ners, Danko, Helm and Hudson still. 
tour occasionally as The. Band.” { 


“We're still: in demand in South 
America, where they’ll pay us $40,00 


to $50,000 per night,” Danko said. 
“In a way it’s only fair; for years . ' 


we never received royalties from 
our foreign record sales.”’ 

Accompanying Danko at. Lena’s 
will. be harmonica player Sredni 
Volimer. 


SHABOO PRODUCTIONS in association 
with THE FRANCO-AMERICAN CIVIC CLUB 


present 


THE 4th ANNUAL SHABOO INN REUNION 
Saturday, August 20th - Noon ‘till midnight 
(RAIN DATE - ype AUGUST 21st) 


THE SHABOO. ‘ALL-STARS 


featuring D. Foster 
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Ex-Band Members Rick Danko 
and Garth Hudson at Bogart’s 


4 e been rehearsin’ for 
this,” announced a 
smirking Rick Danko at 


the beginning of his and Garth 
Hudson's first set Tuesday at Bo- 
gart’s in Long Beach, as if rehears- 
ing was the exception rather than 
the rule. (That could well be the 
case, given the reputation for er- 
ratic performances from the two 
ex-Band members, who have both 
been in states of semi-retirement 
since the Band’s “Last Waltz” a 
dozen years ago.) 

So you say, “oh/ you wanna 
know / the shape they’re in,” these 
Band alumni? Not bad. Certainly 
this looked (the standard uniform: 
jeans, cowboy boots) and felt (the 
sound: slightly bluesy American 
rock) like a combo for whom the 
‘80s might as well never have 
happened. And in a battle of the bar 
bands, this one wouldn’t necessari- 
ly stand out as having the immuta- 
ble stuff of legend. Yet Danko and 
Hudson did admirably roll out more 
new songs than old, and with 
neither player pretending to be 
pursuing a major music career right 
now, a three-quarters-hearted ef- 
fort from likable old friends is 
better than none. 

Rehearsal or no, at least one 
element of the show seemed pre- 
dictably spontaneous: Hudson's 
busy, wandering hands, which flit- 
ted from electronic piano to organ 








synth to quasi-celestial synth and 
back, usually within a few scant 
bars. Later, when Dr. John (who 
opened the show with a set of 
buoyant boogie piano) joined the 
pair and their four for 
a jam session, Hudson looked lost 
and unsure of where to put his own 
keyboard ann Sn ge 7 A 
popped a tiny saxophone out of i 
case and began to doodle beautiful- 
ly. Were Hudson’s talents to play a 
more consistent role in the set, this 
band-with-a-lower-case-b could 
transcend its weekend warrior sta- 
tus. 


Danko and Hudson will play the 


Palomino on Thursday. 
“CHRIS WILLMAN 
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GLENN KOENIG / Los Angeles Tumes 
Garth Hudson, left, and Rick Danko of the Band flank Mac (Dr. John) ea 


Dr. John Keeps It Pure, While : Danko and Hudson Litter the Stage 


By JIM WASHBURN concentrate on a selection of New Orleans R&B 


ac (Dr. John) Rebennack and the Band’s Rick “Brother John” and “Jockomo” in a rollicking style 
Danko and Garth Hudson all came to musical that made his grand piano almost seem like a parade 
prominence in 1968, each offering roots-based org He resurrected Huey (Piano) = teams 
rnatives to the lysergic thrash most groups were 
reeeen Woogie Flu” and “Don’t You Just Know It,” and 
While Dr. John’s New Orleans-based swamp rock translated Earl King’s guitar standard “Come On” to 
had more than a dollop of psychedelia mixed into it,the the keyboard, intricately turning its rhythms inside- 
Band was drawing straight from the well, with out while still shaking the shellac out of the piano. 


tunesmithing worthy of a Stephen Foster and a 


The 
musical style that ranged from the roots of country Place W 
music to gritty R&B, with touches of prairie carnival soot ene than eoteenes tar 


music thrown in for good measure. 


That balance seems to have shifted over the years. Longhair numbers, adding 
Wednesday night at the Coach House, Rebennack’s w 
solo set at the piano delivered about as much pure New skewed logic of the late piano geni 
Orleans as one can get without heading for Tchoupi- blame the Doctor for spending most 
toulas Street, while much of Danko and Hudson's set _ beatific smile on his face. 

In contrast to Rebennack’s simple one 
Rebennack ignored most of the last three decades to ano setup, Danko and Hudson's portion of 


seemed mired in hippie-era excess 


grimacing, 

One couldn't and over-bent notes taking the place of 
the set with a emotion and style. 
A ven Sey Train” wasn’t so much laid 

-pi- back as it was comatose, and the once-beautiful “I 
the show Shall Be Released” was tossed off in such a sloppy 


was littered with people and equipment. While the 
equipment merely took up space—and pushed Reben- 
nack’s piano into a back corner of the stage—a couple 
of the musical “friends” on stage seemed as if they had 
been freeze-dried 20 years ago after a bad night at the 


Fillmore. 

Hudson and Danko sometimes were able to re-create 
some of the Band's earthy elegance, but more 
frequently the music was capsized by sloppy and 

ensemble playing, with a net effect about as 


ee ee eens 
“Stage 


“It Makes No Difference” showed that, when he 
chooses, his voice can still be a moving instrument, full 
of pain and lament. 

Though often inaudible except for his brief solo 
flurries, Hudson's peculiar but unerring musicianship 
on keyboards and soprano sax was the set's saving 


gramps 

a-hammer demeanor, Hudson offered solos that were 
furious outbursts of ideas and emotions, barely 
contained by the structure of the songs. 

When Rebennack joined the group for a menacing 
mediey of his “I Walk on Gilded Splinters” and 
“Gris-Gris Gumbo Ya Ya,” Hudson was the only player 
on stage who didn't seem hopelessly outclassed by 
Rebennack’'s spare yet self-contained piano arrange- 
ment. 
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Schizoid tendencies surfacing on Heavy Nova 


ROBERT PALMER HEAVY @ 


Additional Musicians: 

Keyboards: Richard Gibbs/Garth Hudson/Geoff Bova 
Guitar: Dennis Budemir/John Grey 

Bass: Barry ‘Sun John’ Johnson 

Drums: Ricky Fataar 

Percussion: Robyn Lobe/John Grey 

Vocals: B.J. Nelson/Rick Danko/Dom Um Romao 
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THE 
HARD REPORT. 


Former Band member Rick Dankois considering doing some 
more recording with Toronto guitarist and songwriter Colin 
Linden. Danko and Band keyboardist Garth Hudson appear 
on Linden’s upcoming album, “When The Spirit Comes." 
Danko sang harmonies on four songs, including a version of 
the Band's "Chest Fever." In May, Danko travels to Australia 
to tour with a band that includes Hudson, Levon Helm’s 
nephew, drummer Kagle from the Cate Brothers, and New 
York guitarist Jimmy Weider. "Playing with Colin's great band 
made me realize that it’s time to really get it going," Danko 
says. "In the studio with them | realized you can achieve the 


right thing.” 
” 9 April 22, 1988 


By CALVIN GILBERT 

Music critic 

@ ROBERT PALMER 

Heavy Nova 

EMI-Manhattan 

_ Sehizofrenia is.a terrible thing to 
waste. 

At least that appears to be Robert 
Palmer’s philosophy on his new album, 
Heavy Nova, a bizarre collection of 
metal disco, bossa nova and pop music. 

-Patmer’s involvement with the 
Duran Duran boys on the Power 
Station project has continued to 
influence his work. The first side of. . 
Heavy Nova is heavy on the crashing 
rhythms, pounding bass and extensive 
Studio production. 

The title song, the first single to be 
released, is mindless dance music in 
the same vein as “I Didn’t Mean To 
Turn You On,” from his previous 
album, Riptide. 

The album’s most interesting aspect 
is the inclusion of two members from 
the Band — Rick Danko on vocals and 
Garth Hudson on accordion. 

Hudson’s presence is felt on “Change 
His Ways,” a humorous song which gets 
its rhythms from African and reggae’ 
music. Hudson’s accordion captures a 
slight zydeco feeling and then, in the 
middle of it all, Palmer starts to yodeL 
The comedic appeal flattens 
considerably when that begins. The 

70s band, Focus, those yodeling fools 
from Holland, should have provided a 
lesson to Palmer. - 

With Palmer’s Swiss tendency out of 
the way, Danko joins him for a duet on 
“Disturbing Behavior,” one of the 
better cuts. 

Again, as he demonstratedon - — 
Riptide, Palmer’s ability to interpret 
easy-listening fare is one of his 


Sredni Vollmer, Colin Linden, Rick Danko 


strengths. This time around, he covers 
Jimmy Van Hensen’s “It Could Happen 
to You.” He learned it from a Peggy 
Lee record and, given a Insh string 
background, Palmer shows that he’s 
comfortable singing soft ballads. An 
entire album of such material, while it 
might scare away his rock followers 
quicker than you can say Linda 
Ronstadt; could be a pleasant 
experience. 

“Between Us,” the album’s most 
noticeable bossa nova sound, shaws the 
influence of Brazilian singer Joao 
Gilberto. 

Pick out any of these diverse 
elements and Heavy Nova will 
probably result in some enjoyment. 
The problem lies in the radical | 
tangents Palmer is taking. 

Those attracted to his rock material 
probably will have no interest in 
hearing his rendition of Peggy Lee 


material. Bossa nova fans wil] 


probably have no interest in hearing 
his rendition of the disco stuff. 
Palmer is a talented vocalist who 
possesses the ability to sing many 
different styles. Putting all of those 
Styles on one album results in a 
collection which is unlikely to 
compKtely satisfy anybody. 





One of the Cancon acts A&M are 


scheduling for release this spring is the long- 
awaited album from Colin Linden, which 
features a duet with Rick Danko, formerly of 
The Band, as well as providing backing 
vocals on four other tracks. Garth Hudson 
plays keyboards on several songs, while Tom 
Cochrane provides harmonies on a few tracks 
as well. 

Linden’s album, When The Spirit 
Comes, was recorded at the Metalworks and 
Grant Avenue studios; and all of the songs, 
except Chest Fever, which was recorded 
previously by The Band, were written by 
Linden, who co-produced the sessions with 
bandmember John Whynot. 

RPM - April 16, 1988 


Rising Star. New RCA artist Jo-E] Sonnier recently played a showcase at the 





Club Lingerie in Los Angeles, where he was joined for an all-star jam by Dave 
Alvin, Jennifer Warnes, Garth Hudson, Russ Kunkel, and Albert Lee. Pictured 
after the show are, from left, Hudson, Sonnier, Kunkel, and Lee. 
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Various Interpretations fe) AYA IS Te 
from Vintage Disney Films 


Betty CARTER 
Bitt Frise, AND Wayne Horvitz 
GARTH HUDSON 
Los Losos 


NATALIE MERCHANT. MICHAEL STIPE 
MArk BINGHAM. AND THE ROCHES 


AARON NEVILLE 
Harry NILSSON 
KEN NorDINE 
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1. Opening Medley (‘I'm Getting Wet and I Don't Care At All”) 9:02 
a) “HIE DIDDLE DEE DEE (AN ACTOR'S LIFE FOR ME)" 
KEN NORDINE uuth BILL FRISELL and WAYNE HORVITZ 
b) “LITTLE APRIL SHOWER" 

NATALIE MERCHANT, MICHAEL STIPE, MARK BINGHAM and THE ROCHES 
c) “IT WAN'NA BE LIKE YOU (THE MONKEY SONG)" 

LOS LOBOS 
2.“*BABY MINE" 3:14 
BONNIE RAITT and WAS (NOT WAS) 
3. "HEIGH HO (THE DWARFS MARCHING SONG)” 3:35 
TOM WAITS 
4. Medley Two (“The Darkness Sheds Its Veil’) 7:47 
a) “STAY AWAKE" 
SUZANNE VEGA 
b) “LITTLE WOODEN HEAD" 
BILL FRISELL and WAYNE HORVITZ 


c) “BLUE SHADOWS ON THE TRAIL" 
SYD STRAW 
§. Medley Three (‘Three Inches is Such a Wretched Height") 5:57 
a) “CASTLE IN SPAIN" 
BUSTER POINDEXTER and THE BANSHEES OF BLUE 
b) "I WONDER" 
YMA SUMAC 
6. “MICKEY MOUSE MARCH" 2:14 
AARON NEVILLE 
7. Medley Four (“All Innocent Children Had Better Beware"’) 15:15 
a) “PEED THE BIRDS" 
GARTH HUDSON 


b) WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK" 
NRBQ 


DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY 


BILLBOARD APRIL 2, 1988 
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The spirit moved 
songwriter’s peers 


By James Muretich 
(Herald staff writer) 


As one of Canada's most prom- 


ising young singer/songwriters, 
Colin Linden still has a lot of 
dreams to chase. 


However, at least one of his 
dreams came true during the 
recording of his latest album: 
When The Spirit Comes. 


“If this record became number 
one all over the country, I don’t 
know if I would feel any better 
than I did when Rick Danko (for- 
merly of The Band) came up to 
Toronto, blessed my version of 
(The Band’s) Chest Fever that I 
was recording and then sang on 
it,” Linden says in a telephone 
interview. 


And if that wasn’t enough, the 
former keyboardist for The Band 
— Garth Hudson — also per- 
formed on the title track to his 
second recording. 


“It was an amazing experi- 
ence for me. My two favorite 
albums are still Howlin’ Wolf's 
Rockin’ Chair and The Band's 
Big Pink. Yeah, I was in heav- 
en.” Linden will enjoy another 


Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
Saturday night, with Danko and 
Hudson alongside him on stage. 


If anything, the association 
between Linden and the former 
members of The Band is a meet- 
ing of two Canadian recording 
acts, one old and one new, with a 
similar approach to music. 


Like The Band, Linden’s 
songs have a warm, rootsy rock 
feel that allows him to spin tales 
with a disarming charm and wit. 
Also like The Band, his tunes 
just seem to get better with time. 





Linden is the rebellious young 
Turk who has become a mature 
songwriter over the years. 


“You feel pretty much the 
outsider when you start off in 
music. You feel different from 
other people and that’s why you 
get into music and don’t become 
a lawyer or a doctor. 


“However, as you get older 
you realize that not only are you 
not like everybody else but every- 
body else isn’t like everybody 
else. We all fit into the patch- 
work of life in our own way. 


“I guess if there’s a theme to 
this record it’s about not forcing 


Buster PoinDEXTER 
AND THE BANSHEES OF BLUE 


Bonnie RAITT 
AND Was (Not Was) 


THE REPLACEMENTS 
RINGO STARR 
Sun RA AND HIS ARKESTRA 
Syp STRAW 
Yma SUMAC 
JAMES TAYLOR 
SUZANNE VEGA 


Tom Waits 
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oc) "TM WISHING" 
BETTY CARTER 
d) “CRUELLA De VILLE" 
THE REPLACEMENTS 
¢) "DUMBO AND TIMOTHY " 
BILL FRISELL end WAYNE HORVITZ 
8. “SOMEDAY MY PRINCE WILL COME" 1:08 
SINEAD O'CONNOR 
9. Medley Five (‘Technicolor Pachyderms"’) 8:09 
a) PINK ELEPHANTS ON PARADE" 
SUN RA AND HIS ARKESTRA 
b) “ZIP-A-DEE-DOO-DAH"™ 
HARRY NILSSON 
10. “SECOND STAR TO THE RIGHT" 4:01 
JAMES TAYLOR 
11. Pinocchio Medley (“Do You See The Noses Growing?"’) 5:46 
a) “DESOLATION THEME" 
KEN NORDINE with BILL FRISELL end WAYNE HOR VITZ 
b) “WHEN YOU WISH UPON A STAR" 
RINGO STARR 


Produced by HAL WILLNER for DEEP CREEK PRODUCTIONS, LTD 
Executive Producers: STEVE RALBOVSKY and HAL WILLNER 
Mixed by JOE FERLA 
Heygh Ho (The Dwarfs Marching Song)” mixed by DAVID GLOVER 
Project Manager: SUSAN JACOBS 
Legal and Business Affairs: RON KREIDMAN 
Associate Producers: VAN DYKE PARKS and MARK BINGHAM 
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little slice of heaven this Satur- things, about letting things in 
day when he performs at the life come to you.” 


RaR August 26, 1988 
The Wonderful World Of Disney 


Although there was a time in the '60s when Uncle Walt Disney pro- 
bably wouldn't have allowed some of the artists represented on “Stay 
Awake” inside the gates of the “Magic Kingdom,” even he would have 
been excited by the prospects of this unique A&M Records package of 
Disney movie music set for release October 4. The brainchild of producer 
Hal Wilner, who was responsible for similar compilations of music by 
Thelonius Monk and Kurt Weill, the record features a fascinating mix of 
contemporary artists performing favorite songs from everyone's childhood. 

The tracks include: James Taylor and Branford Marsalis performing 
“Second Star To The Right’ from “Peter Pan”; Los Lobos, "| Wanna Be 
Like You” from “The Jungle Book”; Ringo Starr and Herb Alpert, “When 
You Wish Upon A Star” from “Pinocchio”; Tom Waits, “Heigh Ho” from 
“Snow White”; Aaron Neville, “The Mickey Mouse Club Theme”; 
Suzanne Vega, “Stay Awake” from “Mary Poppins’; Sinead O’Connor, 
“Someday My Prince Will Come” from “Snow White”; and Harry Nilsson, 
“Zippity Do Dah” from “Song Of The South.” 

Other tracks include Bonnie Raitt and Was (Not Was) performing 
“Baby Mine” from “Dumbo”; Michael Stipe (R.E.M), Natalie Merchant 
(10,000 Maniacs), Mark Bingham, and the Roches, “Little April Showers” 
from “Bambi”; Buster Poindexter, “Castles In Spain” from “Babes In 
Toyland”: Sun Ra, “Pink Elephants On Parade” from “Oumbo”; NRBQ, 
“Whistle While You Work” from “Snow White”: Garth Hudson of the Band, 
“Feed The Birds” from “Mary Poppins”; Ken Nordine, Bill Frisell, and 
Wayne Horvitz, ‘Hi Diddley Dee” from “Pinocchio”; Betty Carter, “I'm 
Wishing” from “Snow White”; Syd Straw, “Blue Shadows On The Trail” 
from “Melody Time”; and — in what may be the most ingenious pairing of all 
— the Replacements performing “Cruella DeVille” from “101 Dalmations.” 


‘Stay Awake’ with 
Disney variations 


By Richard Harrington 
The Washington Post 


Bonnie Raitt’s interpretation of “Baby 
Mine” is part lilting lullaby, part R&B confes- 
sion, and as she sings atop Was (Not Was)'s 
relaxed groove, Raitt makes the song very 
much her own without obscuring its enduring 
charm. 

Sun Ra and his Arkestra do much the same 
with “Pink Elephants on Parade,” an appro- 
priate fusion of technicolor imagery and cine- 
mascope sound: Ra's avant-garde version of 
the Duke Ellington Orchestra gives the tune 
an expansive arrangement without abandon- 
ing its implied silliness. 

There are other superb Disney interpreta- 
tions on producer Hal Willner’s ‘“‘Stay 
Awake” (A&M Records, all three formats). 
They include Garth Hudson's instrumental 
“Feed the Birds” (from “Mary Poppins’’), in 
which Hudson’s keyboards and accordion 
evoke the melancholy of a tango and the hope 
of a hymn, and Syd Straw’s “‘Blue Shadows on 
the Trail,” in which an overlooked singer 
gives an overlooked song a loping, cowboy- 
trail reading that both Roy Rogers and Patsy 
Cline might have loved. 
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(of THE BAND) 


Levon Helm: Having 
a Good Time at Palomino 


evon Helm didn’t do an over- 
whelming amount of drumming 
Thursday at the Palomino—a sec- 
ond drummer provided most of the 
rhythm—but the grinning, tousled, 
ruggedly handsome ex- Band mem- 
ber did at least keep his hands 
consistently busy during the infor- 
mal, good-time set before a hooting 
and hollering crowd. 
Pain from an old foot injury 
reportedly keeps Helm from doing 
as much drumming as he'd like to. 


Bob Dylan at the Lone Star Café, May 29, 1988 


Though he stayed behind his kit— 
with his familiar hunched stance, 
chin about halfway down his 
chest—Helm mostly kept himself 
occupied singing, playing harmoni- 
ca, playing the cymbals with his 
harmonica, chain-smoking, 
chain-beer-drinking, and offering 
various amusing hand signals to 
band members or fans on the dance 
floor (and sometimes two or three 
of the above diversions at once). 


Most of all, Helm offered that 
gruff voice that remains the most 
recognizable of the gruff voices 
from the Band. Here it was in the 
service of hardy blues and R&B 
chestnuts, some easily recogniza- 
ble (“Shotgun,” “Willie and the 
Hand Jive”), most more obscure. 


His five supporting players were 
tight enough to pull off the several 
all-instrumental numbers, despite 
evidence (like long musicianly 
chats between songs) that this was 


Lone Star Care, 61 Fifth Ave., at 13th St. (242- 
1664)—-Scary-movie buffs like the epic-size 
iguana on the roof; Texans like the reminders 
of home; and musicians like the Texans, the 
New Yorkers, and the other visitors from this 
planet who regularly fill the joint up. The 
schedule: Monday, May 23, the ’Nuff Broth- 
ers; Tuesday, May 24, Lonnie MACK; Wednes- 
day, May 25, br. JOHN and KRISTI ROSE & THE 
MIDNIGHT WALKERS; Friday, May 27, and Sun- 
day, May 29, LEVON HELM; and Saturday, Mav 
28, New Orleans soul singer inmA THOMAS. Mu- 
sic after nine. Dining. 


THE HARTFORD COURANT 
THURSDAY JUNE 2, 1988 


Levon Helm of the Band is slated to play the 
Iron Horse June 15. Vernon Reid and Living 
Colour is scheduled there June 27. 


Es—Post-Star. Glens Falls. N.Y. Sunday. June 12, 1988 


Helm concert part of club scene’s move north 


The club circuit for name rock 
acts continues te creep closer and 


closer to the Glens Yalls area, a | 


godsend to those hardy souls who 
travel the Northway in search of 
good music 

Now, I know the Northway's been 
houored for its scenic beauty. but it 
can be a deadly beauty as in a 
snooze at the wheel — especially 
when you're traveling south Until 


you view something relatively | 


breathtaking. like the Troy city 
skyline, a trip to the Albany area 
satisfies most people's definition of 
eternity 

Until a year ago you had to travel 
to Albany. to Pauly's Hotel or the 
QE2, to hear nationally, known re- 
cording artists in an intimate set 
ting. But the latter club's bours 
could be a killer on anyone holding a 
$-to-5 job. I left the club once at 
12:30 am. and the headlining act 
hadn't yet taken the stage 

About six months ago a misnamed 
Latham establishment, Saratoga 
Winners. started booking name acts 
They leaned toward heavy metal 
and Southern rock — mostly over- 
the-hill artists like Robin Trower 
Marshall Tucker and the Outlaws 

The next step in the northward 
expansion of the club circuit is 
Tiger's Pub in Clifton Park. It's still 
about 40 minutes from downtown 
Glens Falls. but it’s a step in the 
right direction, nonetheless. The 
pub's inaugural name act is the 
former lead singer and drummer for 
The Band, Levon Helm. and his 
Woodstock All Stars. on Saturday 
June 18 

Born May 26. 1942, in Marvell 
Ark.. Helm was the only non-Cana- 
dian in The Band As were the 
others he was recruited by 
rockabilly legend. Ronnie Hawkins. 
for his back-up band. In 1963 Helm 
and the others left Hawkins and 
toured under various names, in- 
cluding the Crackers, Levon and the 
Hawks and the Canadian Squires 

After a short period performing 
and recording with the blues singer, 
John Hammond Jr. they were 
chosen by Bob Dylan to back him on 
his first electric tour Ironically, 
because of a falling out between 
Dylan and Helm, the latter was not 
a part of what ex-Bandmate Rick 
Danko once described as the ‘boos 
heard round the world” tour 

After Dylan's near-fatal motorcy- 
cle accident in 1966, The Band reset- 
tled in the Woodstock area. The next 
few years were fruitful ones, as 
Dylan and The Band recorded 
furiously From the sessions came 
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Dylan's classic “Basement Tapes.” 
as well as The Band's first album 
“Music From Big Pink “ 

To say The Band's sound wes 
unique is an understatement. Al 
though members received an exten- 
sive roadhouse education under 
Hawkins, they didn't sound like a 
var band. Though their music drew 
deep from the ethos of rural 
America, they weren't country- 
rock 

Fueled by Robbie Robertson's in- 
spired guita, work, Garth Hudson's 
calliope keyboards and the others’ 
multi-instrumental expertise — 
Helm himself played drums, man 
dolin and harmonica, The Band's 
music was instantly identifiable. In 
these days of sound-alike artists like 
Robin Trower, Klattu, the Georgia 
Satellites and Kingdom ome, no 
one ever has duplicated The Band's 
style or, for that matter, even at 
tempted to 

The Band released eight more 
albums and two greatest-hits collec 
tions. They backed Dylan on his 
comeback tour in 1973 and on his 
“Planet Waves” recording. In 1976 
they packed it in but went out with a 
bang, not a whimper. Their final 
concert, dubbed “The Last Waltz,” 
was a star-studded affair that pro- 
duced both a three-record set and a 
feature-length documentary of the 
same name 

After the group disbanded, Helm 
released several solo recordings and 
toured with the RCO All Stars and 
the Cate Brothers 


He also dabbled in a film career 
and received strong reviews for his 
stoic portrayal of Sissy Spacek’s fa 
ther in the Loretta Lynn bio-pic, 
“Coal Miner's Daughter.” He also 
was cast as a tight-lipped Southern- 
er in ‘The Dollmaker" and as a jet 
mechanic in ‘The Right Stuff.” 

In the early ‘80s he joined his 
former Bandmates, except Robert- 
son, for a reunion tour. Sporadic 
reformations still continue, especial- 


ly for engagements abroad. where 
the memory of The Band is still 


highly regarded 

For his Tiger's Pub performance 
Helm will be backed by musicians 
whose collective credits include 
work with Jackson Browne, Graham 
Nash, Roy Buchanan and Johnny 
Paycheck 

The Helm show will be the first of 
several name acts scheduled for 
Tiger's Pub. On Thursday, June 39. 
it's 7i-year-old Papa John Creach. 
former violinist with the Jefferson 
Airplane and Airplane spinoffs like 
the Starship and Hot Tuna. Other 
acts expected in July and August in- 
clude Roy Buchanan, Bonnie Raitt 
and David Bromberg 

The Tiger's Pub is located off Exit 
9 on the Northway, 2 miles west on 
146, in the Joy Shopping Plaza 

Helm is the second of the four 
surviving Band members — 
keyboardist Richard Manuel died in 
1986 — to play the area in recent 
months. Rick Danko played at 
Saratoga’s Caffe Lena in February 
if the rumor mill is correct, Robbie 
Robertson may play later this 
summer at the Saratoga Performing 
Arts Center 

Speaking of Robertson, I'm about 
eight months late on this one, but 
his self-titled debut on Geffen re- 
cords is one fine album, the best of 
any Band member by far and one of 
the best recordings of the decade 

Central to this late conversion was 
hearing it in compact-disc format 
The recording is packed with cameo 
appearances by Peter Gabriel, Ivan 
Neville, members of U2 and the Bo- 
deans and Garth Hudson and Rick 
Danko from The Band. The spacious 
sound of the compact disc allows 
each part te stand out clearly 


The release comes after Robert- 
son's 12-year sabbatical from the 
rock scene. Usually absences of this 
length signal one persistent case of 
writer's block, but not in Robert 
son's case. Songs like “American 
Roulette,’ “Somewhere Down The 
Crazy River" and ‘Fallen Angel” — 
the latter a haunting tribute to his 
fallen compatriot, Manuel — rank 
among his best compositions 


The leaden “Showdown At Big 
Sky" still doesn't do much for me 
But eight winning tracks out of nine 
is a superb ratio by anyone's stan- 
dards, even those as rigid as 
Robertson's 





THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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Levon Helm — The Arkansas- 
born drummer of the Band brings 


his Southern boogie and blues to 
Nightstage tonight, 8 & 11 p.m. 


Former Band member Levon Heim will help bring the club scene 
north when he checks in for a concert at Tiger's Pub in Clifton 


Park 





a loosely planned affair. Plenty of 
slide guitar, piano and sax solos 
reinforced the friendly roadhouse 
feel—once again, Helm was avoid- 
ing anything resembling a star turn 
in favor of taking part in a band. 

A lengthy encore call from the 
celebrity-filled crowd went un- 
heeded; Helm seemed in good 
enough cheer that he might've 
done one if it had occurred to him, 
but he was already too busy greet- 
ing well-wishers over at the bar, it 
seemed, to notice the demand for 
his return. At most joints that favor 
this kind of stuff, you'd just wait for 
the band to come back same time 
next week, but with a rarely seen 
star’s roadhouse band, hey, you 
take what you can get. 

—CHRIS WILLMAN 


The Boston Herald, 
Saturday, June 18, 1988 


Helm in 
funky form 


RRR RSET GE 
Levon Helm with T.H, & the Wrackage 
at Nightstage last night. 


By DEAN JOHNSON 


“YOU can count the good sin- 
ger/drummers on one hand, 
and he's first on the list.” 


The comment was made by 
Tom Hambridge, drummer 
for 'I.H. & the Wreckage. It 
was directed toward the gen- 
tleman who headlined Fri- 
day's bill at & (Si 
Nightstage, 
Levon Helm. 

Helm will 
always be re- 
membered 
as a part of 
the seminal 
American 
rock enscm- - HELM 
ble, the Band, No doubt it was 
exactly that item on Helm's 
musical resume that brought 
most of the hundred or so 
people to Nightstage for Fri- 
day's carly show. 


In a sense, he didn't disap- 
point. Helm dished out 60 min- 
utes of greasy, swampy blues 
and rock with the help of a 
pretty sharp backing quintet. 


But anyone who showed up 
hoping for a little slice of 
Helm’s illustrious past had to 
be disappointed, Only one 
Band tune was In the 10-song 
set, a rollicking “Ophelia.” 


Nearly half of the set didn't 
even feature Helm's vocals, 
The band performed several 
peppery instrumentals, to 
which Helm contributed some 
decent blues harmonica. 


Jimmy Weiden on guitars 
and Pau) Branin on saxophone 
were standout soloists as 
. He)m's group busted their way 
through standards like “Willie 
and the Hand Jive," “Cale- 
donia” and “Milk Cow Boogie.” 


Funky, loose-limbed pub 
music was the order of the 
evening. Helm and the band 
huddled between songs to de- 
cide what to perform next. 
The slender and close- 
cropped Helm seemed to be 


‘in a cheery mood. He even 


joked with the audience by 
announcing near the end of 
the set, “My name's (fellow 
Band member) Ric Danko. 
Glad to know all of you.” 


T. H, & the Wreckage began 
the night with some agreca- 
ble noise that featured rootsy 
rock and gutsy solos. 
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Levon Helm and his new band play on 


By Stephen Leon 
Special to The Eagle 


ALBANY, N.Y. — To hear Levon 
Helm's laid-back Arkansas drawl, 
you might not guess you were lis- 
tening to a man who's more or less 
lived in Woodstock, N.Y. for the 
past 20 years, who made his name 
playing in a band with four Cana- 
dians. Not just any band, mind you, 
The Band. 

I asked Helm's permission to tape 
our phone interview; he said OK, if 
I thought that was the best way to 
do it. “Well,” he added, words roll- 
ing off his tongue like molasses, 
“you'll glean out all the bull . . .”’ 

No, I said, I wanted the bull. That 
part stays in 

“I better call you back,” he 
cracked, “after I've had time to 
have a few beers.”’ 

No-bull affair 


Actually, a Helm interview is a 
no-bull affair. In his relaxed, re- 
markably humble way, he answers 
questions in a few well-chosen 
words; directly if he feels the ques- 
tion has a simple answer and with 
appropriate vagueness if he doesn't. 
Sometimes, he avoids unnecessary 
analysis or detail merely by taking 
the question literally. 

“What can we expect to hear at 
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his show Saturday at Tiger’s Pub in 
Clifton Park, N.Y.?" he was asked. 

‘Music, I hope,"’ he replied, not 
half as sarcastically as it looks in 
print. 

The music, whatever shape it 
takes live, will be delivered by 
Levon Helm & the Allstars, the 
Woodstock band Helm has played 
with for years, between reunions of 
The Band. The group includes Band 
guitarist Jimmy Weider, keyboard 
player Stan Szelest, bassist Frank 
Campbell, drummer Randy Ciari- 
ante and guitarist/saxophonist Paul 
Branin. “They all play in different 
groups,” Helm said, “but we get 
together and have a good time, so 
it’s something that we like to keep 
exercised a little bit.” 

Asked if we might see The Band 
together anytime soon, the 48-year- 


old Helm was vague: “Maybe so + 


stranger stuff has happened 
. , . you never know.” 
Indeed, those last three words 


sum up a lot of The Band's long, 
strange career. Helm wound up 
playing in fellow Arkansan Ronnie 
Hawkins’ band in Canada in the ’60s 
because rockabilly was in decline in 
the states. When Hawkins’ popu- 
larity subsided there too, Helm took 
the rest of the band and formed 
what eventually would become The 
Band. Their crooked paths soon 
crossed with Bob Dylan's, leading to 
support work on Dylan tours and, 
eventually, two seminal albums re- 
corded at Woodstock: The Dylan/ 
Band collaboration “The Basement 
Tapes" (originally a bootleg, even- 
tually a legitimate release), and 
The Band's first album, ‘Music 
From Big Pink.” 


The Band's curious blend of in- 
fluences and terrific ensemble 
playing. together with lyrics spin- 
ning Americana from the South to 
the Canadian maritimes, made 
them a uniquely, if unclassifiably, 
American band and secured them a 
place in rock ‘n’ roll history, But 
their time in the spotlight was rela- 
tively brief. After creative ups and 
downs they said goodbye with the 
1976 concert that became the film 
“The Last Waltz.’’ Guitarist Robbie 
Robertson never rejoined the others 
(Helm, bassist Rick Danko, key- 
boardists Garth Hudson and Rich- 


ard Manuel) when The Band began 
touring again in the ’80s. 

If their 1985 show at Albany's 
J.B.’s Theatre was at all represen- 
tative, that reunion was one of re- 
markable energy and depth, a tes- 
tament to their music's staying 
power and their ability to transcend 
nostalgia. “I'm glad we done it be- 
fore all this nostalgia caught up 
with us," Helm commented on that 
phase. ‘‘Maybe they'll call it some- 
thing else if we do it again." 

If they do it again, however, it 
will be without Manuel, whose sui- 
cide in 1986 stunned the music 
world. Interestingly, The Band con- 
tinued touring for a time after 
Manuel's death — ‘Until it stopped 
hurtin’,"’ Helm said. 

Meanwhile, Helm has had another 
pursuit to occupy him during his 
breaks from music. Beginning with 
his role as Loretta Lynn’s father in 
“Coal Miner's Daughter,’’ Helm has 
enjoyed modest success as an actor, 
appearing also in “The Right Stuff" 
and “Smooth Talk,’’ among other 
films. Acting, however, remains 
secondary to music. 

“Well, you know, I’m a musician. 
I have been a long time and natur- 
ally that’s sort of the way I think,” 
Helm said when asked how serious 
the film career was. “The movie 
thing is . like getting the op- 
portunity to do a good song. And 
I've had that opportunity a few 
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times, and I've done it. and some of 
it has turned out to be good . . . it’s 
just another way of being musical, 
for me. I don’t do it all the time, but 
when I do I enjoy it. I try and 
equate it in musical terms, and | 
understand and enjoy it more.” 

Film-wise, Helm has nothing in 
the works just now, though he 
regularly receives scripts. Is he 
typecast? 

In some of the scripts, he said, “I 
really don't see myself, but I ap- 
preciate them trying to imagine it 
for me . . . sometimes, naturally, 
I've got a better chance of playin’ a 
geographical area. . .” 

And that, of course, is the South, 
where Helm grew up listening to 
Sonny Boy Williamson, Muddy Wa- 
ters and Little Walter on the radio 
out of Memphis, Jackson, Miss. and 
Helena, Ark.; where he still returns 
frequently; and where his manner 
of speaking has never really left. 

Is that well-preserved accent for 
the movies? 

“No, that’s just a lack of atten- 
tion, and just a_ I-don't-give-a- 
{damn] attitude, I guess. 

“| don't base my whole principle 
on anything like that,” Helm 
quickly added, digging into his 
Southern-fried syllables, but “that 
way of expression . always 
seems to be amusing to you boys 
from up here. So long as it’s amus- 
ing, that’s all-right.”’ 


Park, N.Y. Saturday. 


FORMER member of The Band, Levon Helm, is on his own 
these days with a new group, the Allstars, a Woodstock, N.Y. 
band’he has been playing with for years, between reunions of 
The Band. Helm and company will be at Tiger’s Pub in Clifton 
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LEVON HELM CROW 
IAN THOMAS DR. MUSIC 
LIGHTHOUSE JOHN KAY GORDON LIGHTFOOT MOTHERLODE 
RONNIE HAWKINS CHILLIWACK NEIL YOUNG THE BAND MANDALA 
EDWARD BEAR JONI MITCHELL DAVID CLAYTON-THOMAS PETER, PAUL & MARY 
BRUCE COCKBURN STEPPENWOLF STITCH IN TYME BUFFALO SPRINGFIELD 
THE GUESS WHO BIG TOWN BOYS ROBBIE ROBERTSON THE STAMPEDERS 
KENSINGTON MARKET DOMENIC TROIANO UGLY DUCKLINGS LOVIN’ SPOONFUL 

This Sunday noon-3pm you can join CHEZ 106 for a 3 hour visit to The Yorkville Ere, You can find out why this period 

of time was so exciting and how these artists influenced the state of Canadian Music and continue to de so even today. 


Feel the optimism, share the upheaval, and enjoy some of the most celebrated music of our time. Music that Canada has 
piven the World. Listen to the artists talk about the music and the times, then and now, 


“THE PAUPERS 





CONCERTS 


THIS FRIDAY, JULY 22 


BLANCHARD/HARRISON 
QUINTET 


The new Marsalises — brilliant New 
Orleans, CBS records, “modern 
traditionalists.” $15. 
THIS SUNDAY, JULY 24 


The LEVON HELM 
ALL-STARS 


| THE BAND’s vocalist/drummer 

Hollywood star (“Coal Miner's 

| Daughter,” “Dollmaker”) Goodtime 

| boogie band. $15 
ALSO 


7-26: OREGON 3; 7-27: 
EMILY REMLER 3; 7-28: 
PAULA LOCKHEART; 

7-29: CHRIS CONNOR 4; 
8-4: JOE PASS; 8-5: CONNIE 
KALDOR; 8-9: DAN HICKS; 


Blues man 
taking Helm 
at festival . 


evon Helm grew up lis- 
tening to the blues. 


So, when he and the All- 
Stars take the stage of the King 
Biscuit Blues Festival in Helena 
tonight, they won't have any 
problems figuring out what to 
play. ; 

Helm, in a recent telephone 
conversation from his Marvell 
home, said the band he’ll be 
working with consists of old 
friends from the Woodstock, 
N.Y., area, where he now 
spends much of his time. 

All-Stars include Helm on 
“drums, a little bit of harp, and 
a mandolin I've got, if I can get 
the thing in tune.” Also playing 
will be Paul Branin, horns; 
Frank Campbell, bass; Stan 
Szelest, piano; Jimmy Wieder, 
guitar, and Randy Ciarlant, 
drums. 

Other than working on some 
new songs for his blues festival 
set, Helm said he hasn’t been 
too busy lately. 

“We may do an album if we 
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we're not quite ready yet. We need 
a little more work. The sound of 


sic on a couple of well-stocked 
jukeboxes in town. 

“There's a little cafe and a bar- 
becue place with good jukeboxes. I 
can hear some older stuff and a 
few new blues. They still do a few 
for that market. [ don’t know why, 
but it seems to be in a back burner 


luted, straight, over the rocks. I 
don’t worry about labels. It’s just 
the kind of music I've always 
heard.” 

Helm, of course, has produced 
other kinds of music, including 
roaring rock ‘n’ roll as a member of 
Ronnie Hawkins’ Hawks. After 
moving to Canada with Hawkins, 
the band became the Band, and 


Blues Festival 
Music Schedule 


Today 
ig Ceremonies 
Jelly Roll Kings 
Lonnie Shields 
Levon Helm 


6 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
9 p.m. 


8-12: GATEMOUTH BROWN (See HELM on Page 6E.) 


2 
RESERVATIONS: 
549-4322 


5 
EARLY CALL = BEST SEA 
: FREE GARAGE PARKING 


& the All Stars 


Saturday 
George Jackson 
Jessie Mae Hemphill 
Dr. Isiah Ross 
Robert Junior 
Lockwood 
Anson Funderburg & 
the Rockets with Sam 
Myers & guest Greg 
“fingers Taylor 
Johnny Copeland 
James Cotton 


backed Bob Dylan on his 1966 
United Kingdom tour. After Dy- 
lan’s near-fatal 1967 motorcycle 
accident the Band began to record 
their own music, leading off with 
the landmark ‘‘Music from Big 
Pink” in 1968, and following with 
its brilliant sequel, ‘““The Band.” 

“Sometimes I run into people 
who want to talk about the Band. 
It means a lot to some people,” 
Heim said, breaking into laughter 
when asked if he still listens to 
those records. “No, I really don’t 
listen to them. I hear parts of them 
sometimes. But I don’t sit around 
and listen to myself.” 

Of the early days with Hawkins, 
Heim said they were just out to 
have fun. “I was only thinkin’ to 
make a record, to experience that. 
I knew what we were doing sure 
didn’t sound like Ray Charles, but 
we had fun. When you're 19 and as 
smart as we thought we were, 
you're bound to have fun. Every- 
thing back then, along those lines, 
was wild. If you had a pair of blue 

‘suede shoes you were wild. If you 
were in a rock 'n’ roll band, you 


Noon 

lp.m. 
2 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


This Sunday § 
noon-3pm Figs 


5 p.m. 





7 p.m. 
9 p.m. 


- 


were really wild.” 
Despite occasionally having a bit 
too much fun, Helm said, he 
- wouldn’t mind if any of his chil- 
dren were in a band, “as long as 
they got the same enjoyment out of 
it that I did. I never thought much 
about what I was doing. Maybe 
inside, I thought I wanted this ta 
be a career. I did know that it was 
more fun than driving a tractor. I 
grew up on a cotton farm and I 
knew I wanted to get that behind 
me,”” ; 
— MARK MARYMONT. . 
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Drummer says music may help deliver the Delta 


By Maria Henson 
GAZETTE WASHINGTON BUREAU 


WASHINGTON — Levon Helm, 


who left the Delta to find interna- 
tional fame in music and movies. 
brought a message to Congress 
Tuesday: Music can help deliver 
the Mississippi Delta. 

“It's one of the best things that 
we've got,” the trim 48-year-old 
drummer and singer told report- 
ers. “They don’t seem to care 
about our cotton anymore. They 
get soybeans from other places, 
but they've got to get our music 
from there, if they want to hear 
Delta music.” 


lielm, the son of a Phillips 
County cotton farmer, testified be- 
fore a joint Senate Committee in 
support of legislation to create a 
commission to make recommenda- 
tions on improving the stagnant 
economic conditions of areas in 
seven states along the lower Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The Arkansas native left his 
hometown of Marvell in 1958 at 
the age of 18 for Canada to play 
his drums and sing music that had 
its roots in the Delta blues. 

In the committee hearing, Sena- 
tor Dale Bumpers (Dem., Ark.) 
asked him how he learned to play 
his music. 


“By growing up in the Delta,” 
Helm said matter-of-factly. 

“Just learned to pick it, huh?" 
Bumpers asked. 

“It's in the soil,” Helm replied. 

Hielm gained renown as a mem- 
ber of The Band, which originally 
backed Bob Dylan and later gained 
its own recognition. He was nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award for 
his performance in “Coal Miner’s 
Daughter” and appeared in “The 
Right Stuff,” "The Dollmaker” and 
“End of the Line.” 

But it was not a pretentious ac- 
tor who appeared before senators 
Tuesday. It was a plain-talking 
Helm who spoke in a slow draw] 


when he told the committee, “The 
people of the Delta have been lost 
in the American shuffle for the 
past 30 years.” 

Helm, who lives at Woodstock, 
N.Y., half the year and “the other 
half between Arkansas and an- 
other motel” while performing, 
wanted to focus attention on a 
region “long suffering.” And he 
wanted to promote the concept of a 
Delta Cultural Center at Helena 
that could provide programs and 
exhibits about the region’s rich 
heritage. 

“We're drowning on dry land 
down there,” he said. “There's cer- 
tuinly not any jobs. We're losing 


our old folks to pain and hopeless- 
ness and our young people don't 
even have an option to consider 
staying.” 

One of the few events that helps 
people forget their troubles is the 
Helena Blues Festival, he said, 
adding he wanted the third festi- 
val October 7 and 8 to prosper. 

When asked how he envisioned a 
cultural center, he smiled and said, 
“How ‘bout just a big dance floor 
all the way from South Arkansas 
up to about West Memphis, plenty 
of parking with barbecue shops 
and everybody laugh and dance 
and forget their problems just fora 
day or two." 
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LEVON HELM 
‘It’s in the soil’ > 
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Levon Helm addresses. 


many woes of Delta _ wi 2 
BY REX NELSON 1 


light of the region. “ st. 
Democrat Washington Bureau pas region. “For most 


, of the last 30 or so years, we.: 
WASHINGTON ~ It’salong have had to sit out that long; 
way from Phillips County to fast dance called progress.” 
playing with some of the na- Helm said he now spends: 
tion’s top musicians and star- his time between Woodstock in. 
ring with some ofitstopactors wey York, Arkansas and “too 
and actresses. many motel rooms to count.” - 
Levon Helm, a native of Although he no longer lives - 
Marvell, has made that jour- full-time in the Delta, Helm 
ney, with roles in movies like said he is proud of its heritage: 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BILL CLINTON, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 


Governor CLINTON. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all let me thank you and the other Sena- 
tors representing our States for sponsoring this bill. Let me also 
use the privilege of the Floor to say that later on in these hearings 
there will be other witnesses from my State who have a very per- 
sonal perspective to add, and I’m very grateful for their presence 
here today, including the Director of my Department of Health, Dr. 
Elders; one of our highway commissioners, Mr. Slater; and perhaps 
our State’s most distinguished musician and actor, Mr. Levon 
Helm. And we're glad to have all of them here. 


BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEES ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS 
AND SMALL BUSINESS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


ONE HUNDREDTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION 


“Coal Miner’s Daughter,” “End “Unfortunately, the “econ-' ON 

of the Line,” and ‘The omy in the Delta can no longer” 

Dollmaker” and jobs with such rely on agriculture,” he said.° S. 2246 

musical legends as Bob Dylan “The way of life that revolves: A BILL TO ESTABLISH THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI DELTA DEVELOPMENT 23 
and The Band. around agriculture will have eee 


On Tuesday, Helm‘ achieved 
another first. He testified at a 
Senate committee hearing. He 
came to Washington, he said, 
because he is concerned about 
the plight of the Delta, the re- 
gion he called home until age 


to alter itself to a more diverse 
economy. that can. compete in” 
the world marketplace. Ironi- ‘ 
cally, it is those who most love | 
the traditional South who can ; 
be the most opposed to. the - 
change so vitally needed.” -" 


Senator Bumpers. Levon, we’re very honored that you have 
taken the time out of what I know is a busy schedule, and using 
end celebrity status, and also your keen appreciation for this area 

ing a native born son in the middle of it. We’re most honored to 
have you with us this morning, and I regret that we have another 
roll call on right now, and Senator Breaux has had to leave, but 


JUNE 28, 1988 


Printed for the use of the 
Committee on Environment and Public Works 


ea? a ne Helm also put in a pitch for * we'll try to arrange this so that we don’t have to interrupt your 
" ag regs BetasisePy! the third annual Helena Blues: ang 

iver Delta has been lost in Festival in October. . A i ’ : eased i 
the American shuffle,” he said “We're going to have a good de'a, ane owe ER FOL aE RE Te ee 
during a hearing on a bill time and not whine about the’: Fa jis 


sponsored by Sen. Dale Bump- 
ers, D-Ark., that would estab- 
lish a commission to study the 


problems. We're going to eat: 
good barbecue and listen to-. 


: STATEMENT OF LEVON HELM, NEW YORK, NY 
good music,” he said. : 


Mr. Heim. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I want to 
thank you for inviting me to testify before this panel. As most of 
you know, the people of the Delta have been lost in the American 
shuffle for the past 30 or more goa and we’ve had to sit out the 
long fast dance called progress. | want to commend Senator Bump- 
ers for introducing S. 2246 and for his efforts to call America’s at- 
tention to an area which is long suffering. I'd like to thank each of 
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24 
you for having me here today, and I appreciate your taking the 


time to listen to me. 


Anything that I could help you with, Senator, I'm happy to play 
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Mr. Heo. I think, first of all, Senator, that to take people off 
welfare roles and put them on the payroll is at the heart of the 
bill. And of course, education goes hand-in-hand with that. 

I think that the economic depression that the people of the Delta 
have gone through for the past several years is a lot more harmful 
than a mistake that we could make trying to do something about 


on the kickoff team, run back punts, to be on the Delta team. 

Senator Bumpers. For whatever it’s worth to you, I had read 
your testimony prior to your coming here. I hope that as the Gov- 
ernors appoint members to this commission, and if we change the 
makeup of the commission, or somehow or another add an advisory 
commission, I certainly hope that you’d be willing to serve in some 
capacity on the commission, if time would permit you to do it. I 
think you’d give a lot of credibility to it. 

I know Marvell, Arkansas, your birthplace, very well. I know a 
lot of the fine aero 8 It’s one thing to say that poverty can 
sometimes be c r building, and it can be. I grew up in pover- 
ty, not as deep as in Marvell k during the depression. There 
was no snob value to it because everybody was poor then. But, you 
know, we used to sit up with the sick. We used to raise money 
when somebody’s house burned, and there was a genuine tender, 
caring concern for all the people in the very small community that 
I grew up in—smaller than Marvell, as a matter of fact—that was 
character building about it. But too much of that kind of character 
building is a violation of the values of the Country. 

We can do better. We ought to do better. Out of the 11 million 

ple who live in the area covered by this bill, out of the 11 mil- 
ion people in all those counties there are only three counties that 
have less than 30 percent of the people there living in poverty. It is 
simply unacceptable when in the past we've tried to deal with pov- 
erty through the Appalachian Regional Commission, and it has 
succeeded to some extent. We've tried to deal with it through the 
Ozark Regional Commission to help counties—you can see those 
four blue counties up in the north part of Arkansas, which were 
originally the Ozark ional Commission—the Ozark Regional 
Commission was originally designed to eliminate poverty in that 
area. 

But I think it’s also important to note that Senator John Stennis, 
who’s been here 40 years and is retiring this year, in his exit inter- 
view a couple of months ago, said that his one regret in his 40 year- 
tenure here was that we not done more to address poverty in 
that area of the Country. It is unacceptable, and this bill is de- 
signed to do something about it. 

And we certainly appreciate your keen interest in it, and under- 
standing of it, having been born and raised in the Delta. 

Senator Sasser? 

Senator Sasser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One of my major concerns here is making sure that the commis- 
sion concentrates what I believe will be limited resources in the 
correct area. 

Mr. Helm, in your opinion where should the commission put its 
emphasis during this study? Should we focus primarily on educa- 
tion, or should we emphasize primarily greater efforts to bring jobs 
into the area? Do you have any peoith S90 along that line about 
vos we might put the primary emphasis if we had to make a 
choice 
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Mr. Hew. I left in 1958, Senator Bumpers. 

Senator Bumpers. How old were you then? 

Mr. He. Eighteen. 

Senator Bumpers. Did you make a conscious decision that there 
was no future for you in Marvell? 

Mr. Het. It’s pretty hard to play music in south Arkansas, Sen- 
ator, on a regular basis. 

Senator Bumpers. How did you learn music? 

Mr. Heim. By growing up in the Delta. 

Senator Bumpers. You didn’t have any formal studying or any- 
thing? 

Mr. Heo. No, sir. 

Senator Bumpers. You just learned to play it? 

Mr. Heo. It’s in the soil. 

I would like to applaud Governor Clinton’s idea of a Delta Cul- 
tural Center, which will certain ly do a lot for education and create 
jobs. And the music from the Delta is certainly the bedrock of pop- 
ular music as we know and hear it today. 

And I've worked with the Helena Blues Festival, this is our third 
year, on October 7th and 8th. And we’ve had people from Japan, 
from Europe, and that’s pre us a sense of community, and a 
sense of pride for the whole community to come together and pull 
off the sort of event that is blues and barbecue, and we can have 
people from all over the world come in and enjoy it with us. 

Senator Bumpers. You know, one of the things that people from 
outside would not have a keen appreciation of is the culture of the 
Delta. And one of the real — in the area is losing that cul- 
ture, because of the poverty and because so many pete are leav- 
ing. The old die off and the young leave. And it a tendency to 
become a desolate area, and the culture of the region, which is very 
rich, is lost. I must say that Helena, in Phillips County, has one of 
the richest cultures. You know, DeSoto stopped off there, and in 
addition to that the blues music of this Country originated in that 
whole area. And to lose that culture would really be a great loss, 
completely aside from the other problems we have there. 

I’m going to have to run. Again, Levon, thank you very much for 
being with us this morning. 

Senator Breaux [prentoe Levon, I’d like to join with other 
members and thank you for being here. I've had the privilege of 
hearing you play, and anyone who has not had that privilege is 
missing an awful lot. You really have a lot of sense of the history 
and the soul, and the heart of that area, even though you don’t live 
there any more. 

It makes us wonder, as Dale Bumpers was just mentioning, that 
area that seems to be the heart of the poverty in this Country is 
really an area that has so many great nat resources, the Mi 
sissippi River being one of the great rivers of the world, and all the 
fertile land that unds on each side of the river, yet despite the 
ono a we've got the highest concentration of all the things that 


it. 

Senator Sasser. Well, I agree with —. Of course, we have one of 
the highest levels of illiteracy in the Country in the area that we’re 
trying to deal with here. 

or example, in my State of Tennessee, we've got three coun- 
ties—Lake County which sits on the mocenerigs in the northwest- 
ern corner of Tennessee, nearly 25 percent of that county’s resi- 
dents, Lake County, live in poverty. In March of this year, Lake 
County’s ee rate stood at 7.6 percent. This compares 
with the National Average of 5.9 percent. Haywood County, an- 
other county in Tennessee, presents an equally grim picture. Over 
25 percent of that county’s residents live at a poverty level or 
below. Unemployment in Haywood County is consistently higher 
than the National Average, or the State Average. This 
employment level in Se gs County stood at eight 
two counties are typical, I think, of some of the problems that we 
find in the Mississippi Delta Region. 

In response to your observation that we need to get people off 
welfare and into a, it’s been my experience that these people 
want to get off welfare. ha want jobs. And if these people are of- 

ey’re willing to put in nine hours of 
ey’re exemplary workers, 


fered jobs in these areas, t. 
dedicated labor for eight hours of pay. 
and that has been the experience of many manufacturers who have 
come into this area in an effort to find loyal, hard working employ- 
ees. And we just need to find more manufacturers to do this. 

I might make this comment, that you may or may not be aware 


that there is a concept being advanced by business leaders in Mem- 
ore Tennessee, called a Mid-South Common Market Concept. And 

ically, what the Memphis business community is os to 
create is a common market mentality for the 100 counties that sur- 
round Memphis, both in western Tennessee, southern Arkansas, 
northern Mississippi. And it seems to me that this proposal might 
fit in very well with what we're after in this bill. And Memphis 
might become one of the business hubs from which we can spin out 
jobs and economic stimulus to the whole area. Not that Memphis 
would be the sole hub, there’d be other hub areas, I’m sure, in the 

on. But this would be one logical hub area from which we could 
spin out employment and hopefully bring some economic viability 
to many of the rural counties where people are without hope and 
have been living at below poverty levels now for generation, after 
generation, after generation. 

I want to commend <= for your interest in this whole concept, 
and for your ag of the bill that Senator Bumpers is advancing, 
and which I’m pleased to be a cosponsor of. Thank you. 

Senator Bumpers. Senator Sasser and I are going to have to go 
vote in just a minute. 

Let ~ just ask you this question. First of all, when did you leave 





will allow us to have a national focus 
with some national suggestions as to 
ou could n 


are bad. 

Hopefully this legislation 
on this region and come u 
what needs to be done to help correct that problem. 
us in trying to bring that message to the rest of the Country. We 
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appreciate your joining with us today. We're going to be calling on 
you, to be of some help in the future. We thank you for being here. 

Mr. Heim. Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Congressman, did you have some questions? 

Mr. Espy. Senator, excuse me. It’s not a question as much as it is 
an observation. And I’m going to be very brief. 

When Senator Sasser asked you earlier, Mr. Helm, about any 
particular recommendations you might have, or the types of things 
that this commission would focus on you said to move people off of 
welfare onto the employment roles. Well, a lot of those in the audi- 
ence, and those that might read this testimony would consider it 


perhaps a duplication of legislative efforts, because we do have a 
now through the Senate, and we’ve 
ight be, this 

ere might 


welfare reform proposal comi 
also passed one through the House. So the question 
should not be the proper focus of this commission, and 
be some redundant quality. 

I'd like to address that. When we look at the particular role of 
this commission, I think it could act in an advisory capacity for 
standing pieces of legislation, such as welfare reform. The problem 
we have in the rural areas, is that it is rural. And a part of welfare 
reform is how to transport the particular welfare individual to the 

b. The district I represent is entirely rural, and it takes quite a 

it of effort just to get to the voter role, just to get to the job, and 
so this commission could act in an advisory capacity telling those 
marking up other bills the particular difference between the urban 
feature and the rural feature. 

I’ve been in Co now just about 19 months, but I’m always 
astounded by the fact that the other Members from more urban 
areas don’t really consider the different features that we have in 
the Delta, particularly with respect to transportation, with respect 
to health care, and respect to housing. So I think that, Senator, the 
comment I would have is that a very important role of this com- 
mission, in addition to just making suggestions that would affect 
the Lower Mississippi Delta Region as a feature of this bill that 
we're discussing today, it could serve in an advisory capacity to 
those considering welfare reform, to those considering housing leg- 
islation, to those considering health care legislation, and also save 
the Federal Government in that way as well. 

Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Congressman, for your comment. 

Thank you, Levon, for being with us. 
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the change now so vitally needed. We hate to see the old ways 
go, and to see the South and the Delta homogenized to the rest of 
America, thereby losing its unique characteristics and cultural 


identity. 


But, Mr. Chairmen, I would say that the economic depression that 

has beset the Delta has done more to harm that traditional way of 
life, that unique culture, than rapid economic development could 
ever undo. Just look at the statistics which indicate that young 
people are leaving the Delta by the thousands every year for many 
years now. According to the most recent Census statistics, while 
the rest of the nation has seen a steady increase in population 

growth, the counties in the Delta region have experienced about a 
15% decline in population since the 70's, due not to low numbers 

of births, which are so high that the Delta's states rank in the 


top five in the nation in births per 1,000 women, but due instead 


to the migration of all those children once they grow up. 


With each person that leaves, part of our culture leaves with 
them, part of our communal understanding and history. Gradually, 
the whole area is becoming deserted as the older generation 

passes on and and the young move away. We have got to provide 
the young with a reason to stay. We have got to give these 
people hope and a means of making a living in their home. I know 


literally dozens of people I grew up with who would give anything 
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Testimony before the Senate Committees on Small Business and 
Environment and Public Works on S. 2246, The Lower 
Mississippi Delta Development Commission Act 


by Mr. Levon Helm 


Mc. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I want to thank you for 
inviting me to testify before this panel. As a native of a 
culturally rich but the most economically depressed region of 
this country, the Mississippi Delta, I feel the issue of the 
economic plight of this region should be not only extremely 
importan: to me and others testifying here today, but also it 
should be made a national priority. As most of you know, the 
lower Mississippi River delta has been lost in the American 
shuffle and for most of the last 30 or so years, we have had to 
sit out that long fast dance called progress. Therefore, I want 
to commend Senator Dale Bumpers for having introduced S. 2246 and 
for his efforts to call America's attention to an area which is 
long suffering. I would like to thank you too Senator Burdick 
for being here today and I appreciate each of you here taking the 


time to listen to me today. 
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to be able to move back home if they could just make a decent 


living. 


Mr. Chairmen, while economic progress must take place, there is 
no reason why this progress should so drastically change our way 
of life that we lose our culture, that sense of who we are. That 
is perhaps the most important reason that this commission should 
pursue projects like the Delta Cultural Center in Helena, 
Arkansas which would help to preserve and interpret the rich 
cultural heritage of the Arkansas and Mississippi Delta region. 
Through organized events, exhibits, and programs, this center 
would give the people of the Delta the sense of community that is 
so badly needed there as well as work to preserve the region's 


unique cultural aspects. 


I have seen the importance of doing this through my work at the 
Helena Blues Festival. This October will be the 3rd year that 
the event has taken place and I would like to take this time to 
invite each of you to come and join us. You could then 
understand what an event such as the Festival can do for the 


morale of the people in that area. 


Again, Mr. Chairmen and members of the Committees represented 
here today, I thank you for you time and attention. We have many 


things going for us in the Mississippi Delta but in order for 
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Mabus, other officials seek aid for Delta poor 


By JOE ATKINS 
Gannett News Service 

WASHINGTON — A child in the Del- 
ta region along the Mississippi River 
has less chance of surviving past its 
first birthday, getting an education, 
landing a job or supporting a family 
than children in any other area of the 
nation 

Armed with reams of gloomy statis- 
tics, governors, members of Congress, 
businessmen, doctors and a rock 'n’ roll 
singer from the seven-state Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley pleaded with three con- 
gressional panels Tuesday for a special 
commission to study ways to raise the 
nation’s poorest region from the bot- 
tom. 

“We're not looking for a handout 
from the federal government,” Gov 
Ray Mabus said at a joint hearing of the 
Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee and Small Business Com- 
mittee. “What we're seeking is a com- 
modity more priceless, and that is 
hope.” 

“Our states are the nation’s poorest 
and are the least able to deal with our 
largest problems,” Arkansas Gov. Bill 
Clinton said. 
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I grew up in the town of Marvell outside of West Helena, Arkansas 
smack dab in the middle of Phillips County, one of the poorest in 
the country. Phillips county, on the rich banks of the 
Mississippi River and near where the Arkansas and White rivers 
join the Mississippi, has a poverty rate of 40%, with a per 
capita income of $6,940, or 45.66% below the national average. 
We have some of the richest soil in the world yet, unemployment 
in November 1987 was 17.6%. The county is also among the highest 
in government expenditures on entitlement programs. In December, 
1987, for example, 3,553 of the county's children (along with 
theic parents or guardians) drew $303,771 in AFDC payments; 
11,228 residents received food stamps amounting to $543,658; and 
4,690 residents were covered by Medicaid through which medical 
providers are paid $1 million monthly. All of those programs add 
up to about $2 million monthly and $24 million a year in total 


expenditures in Phillips County, Arkansas. 


Like many Southerners, I am proud of the heritage of the South 
and a way of life there which has lasted for centuries. That way 
of life nas been rooted in an agrarian society, nowhere more 
evident in the South than in the Delta. Unfortunately,the 
economy in the Delta can no longer rely on agriculture, and the 
way of life that revolves around agriculture will have to change 
and alter itself to a more diverse economy that can compete in 
the national and world marketplace. SIronically, it is those who 


most love the traditional South that can be the most opposed to 
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this rich culture to continue we must grow economically and have 


folks of the Delta working for the Delta. 


“The people of the Delta have been 
lost in the American shuffle for the past 
30 years,” said Arkansas native Levon 
Helm, an actor and former member of 
the rock 'n’ roll group, The Band. 

A few hours later, Mississippi Ist 
District Rep. Jamie Whitten told the 
House Banking Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Stabilization that he sees the 
poverty of his native state every time 
he goes home and finds familiar towns 
“all dried up.” 

“It’s productive jobs we need,” said 
Whitten, a 47-year veteran of Congress 
who chairs the House Appropriations 
Committee. “To see the poverty we 
have is tragic.” 

These leaders are seeking passage of 
legislation that would create a nine- 
member Delta Commission to study 
how best to promote economic develop- 
ment in parts of the Delta region, which 
includes Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Illinois. 

The legislation — sponsored by Ar- 
kansas Sen. Dale Bumpers and others in 
the Senate and by Whitten, Mississippi 
2nd District Rep, Mike Espy and others 
in the House — calls for spending $3 


million to create the commission. The 
group would be required to submit a 10- 
year development plan within a year 
after its first meeting. 

Statistics offered by the witnesses 
were the strongest testimony at Tues- 
day's hearings. 

Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas 
rank at or near the bottom in most ma- 
jor economic indicators, including the 
highest poverty levels, lowest per ca- 
pita income, lowest educational levels 
and highest infant-mortality rates. 

“These states are almost always first 
in the things that are bad and last in 
those things that are good,” said Louisi- 
ana Sen. John Breaux, a member of the 
Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee and co-sponsor of the legis- 
lation. “These statistics are not pretty.” 

More than half the population of Tun- 
ica County in Mississippi's Delta region 
— 52.9 percent — live below the na- 
tion's poverty level, and the average 
per capita income is $6,643. Across the 
Mississippi River in Lee County, Ark., 
the average per capita income is even 
lower at $6,452. 

About 42 percent of Espy’s Delta 
constituents live below the poverty lev- 


el, and 30 percent earn less than $5,000 
a year, 

The political leaders said the link be- 
tween poverty and education is obvi- 
ous. For example, 45 percent of all Mis- 
sissippians over 25 never finished high 
school. 

“Times have changed,” Espy said. 
“Forty or 50 years ago, we all worked 
the land, and little formal education 
was needed. But Mississippi now real- 
izes the lack of education for its citizens 
has held it back.” 

Mabus said the states are doing as 
much as they can to help themselves. 
For example, 85 percent of new funds 
appropriated by the Mississippi Legis- 
lature this year went to education, pri- 
marily toward raising the state's teach- 
er salaries an average of $3,800. 

Mabus said he’s aware of the federal 
government's efforts to reduce spend- 
ing, but his region needs federal aid “to 
help us help ourselves.” 

The bill’s sponsors are hoping the 
commission will be as successful in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley as the 24- 
year-old Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission has been in the Appalachian 
States. 





Robbie Robertson has assembled an all-star 
cast for his upcoming Cinemax special, which 
will be filmed at Brooklyn’s Majestic Theater 
sometime this month. “It's mostly people who 
are on my album,” says Robertson, “like the 
BoDeans and Maria McKee and Peter Ga- 
briel and some others as well.” He’s also re- 
cruited Keith Richards and the Graffiti Man 
(a.k.a. John Trudell). Martin Scorsese, who 
will serve in a “supervisory capacity” on the 
project, is bringing in David Fincher (he 
helmed Sting's “Englishman in New York” vid- 
eo) to direct. Members of U2 are reportedly 
set to sit in on the session also. The show will 
air sometime this fall. 

Unike other Cinemax specials, which are 
more or less miniconcerts, the Robertson- 
Scorsese project will have a running narrative. 
“it'll be storytelling,” says Robertson, “like an 
extension of ‘Somewhere down the Crazy Riv- 
er.' The story begins in the mid-Fifties, at the 
beginning of rock & roll. It's seen through the eyes of this 
kid who grows up through the Sixties. It’s kind of an evolu- 
tion of music, up to now.” 

“It's an evolution of rock & roll through Robbie's per- 
ception of it from when he was fifteen to now,” adds 
Scorsese, who teamed with Robertson on The Last 
Waltz and, more recently, on the video for “Some- 
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Robbie Robertson (left) and director Martin Scorsese 


where down the Crazy River.” 

The stellar band will perform music from Robertson's 
solo album, along with some Band songs, some new ma- 
terial and “some classics, old rock & roll.” 

Robertson says that depending upon how this perform- 
ance goes, he may tour this summer. He's also talking to 
the folks at Amnesty International about their worid tour. 
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ROBERTSON WALTZES AGAIN 


After his impressive performance on Saturday Night Live with an all-star 
band featuring producer-guitarist Daniel Lanols, bassist Tony Levin, 
drummer Manu Katché, guitarist Bill Dillon, Lone Justice singer Maria 
McKee and the BoDeans, Robbie Robertson is now eager to hit the road 
for his first tour since the Band broke up in 1976. “I need to feel driven 
to new heights,” Robertson says. Though the musicians must first clear 
their schedules before any dates can be confirmed, the Band's former 
leader says he intends to perform a few old tunes, including “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down” and “Acadian Driftwood.” 

Robertson has recruited McKee to appear in the Martin Scorsese-di- 
rected video for “Somewhere down the Crazy River.” “She has the look 
of the girl in the song,” he says. “Just that kind of ‘Southerm-white-trash 
look.’ . . . Those are her words, not mine.” Robertson first heard McKee 
sing on a demo tape. “I thought, ‘Whew! With a little bit of time and a 
little bit of seasoning, she’s going to be the real item.’ ” 

“| call him Uncle Robbie, ‘cause he's like that to me,” says McKee, 
who's been getting help from Robertson on some songs for the next 
Lone Justice album. “He's sort of older, kind of a teacher.” 


...Geffen 
recording artist Robbie Robertson 
is tentatively slated as the opening 
act on George Harrison’s one 
awaited upcoming’ worl 
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Rock and the American myth 


N 1977 Robbie Robert- 
son and the other 
members of The Band 


most lasting American 
music of the past three 
decades. 


Albums such as Music From 
Big Pink, Cahoots, Moondog 
Matinee, and Rock Of Ages 
will always be referred to as 
landmark albums in the evolu- 
tion of a distinctive, rural 
American rock'n'roll sound. 

Equally as magnificent was 
The Band's work with Bob 

lan as captured on the best 
of the seminal Basement 
Tapes. As a live combination 
The Band and Dylan were 
unsurpassed — considered by 
most to have been at the time 
the greatest rock'n'roll band 
in the world, and certainly the 
loudest. 

After The Band split the 
other members made occa- 
sional solo albums and 
embarked on sporadic tours 
which Robertson refused to be 


part of. 

Instead Robertson moved 
into scoring films, initially for 
Carny, and later for a series of 
Martin Scorsese films — Rag- 
ing Bull, King Of Comedy, and 

i Colour Of Money. Robert- 
son also acted as creative 


consultant during the early. 


stages of the Chuck 
documentary Hail! Hail! 
Rock'n'Roll 

But the most exciting news 
of the last six months has been 
the release of Robertson's 
magnificent, self-titled solo 
album which is conclusive 
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ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


Photos probably taken in Italy, February 1988. 
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proof that his talents have in 
no way been diminished over 
the past decade. 

Robertson's songs are strik- 
ing, and there's excellent 
backing from the likes of 
former Band members Rick 
Danko, and Garth Hudson, 
along with Peter Gabriel, U2, 
the BoDeans, and Lone Jus- 
tic’s Maria McKee. 


In a recent interview Rob- 
ertson explained the concep- 
tual rules that he set himself 
for the recording. 

“I didn’t want to make a 
Band album,” Robertson said. 

“I wanted to make an 
album that reflects the way I 
feel now. The sounds are 99 
per cent organic — the real 
thing. It’s real people playing. 
Instead of getting things on 
synclaviers and synthesizers, I 
wanted to get them on gui- 
tars.” 

Nevertheless, listening to 
Robertson's album you get a 
definite feeling of its connec- 
tions with his previous work 
with The Band. ; 

“I feel that part of my job is 
to write American mythol- 
ogy,” he said. “And if there is 
a connection between what I 
did in the and what I do 
now, it’s that I'm continuing 
to write this saga of what goes 
on in the Shadowland out 
there in the middle of this 
country someplace.” 

In line with this a number of 
the video clips for the album 
were made in a sacred Ameri- 
can Indian reservation in New 
Mexico. Robertson is part 

ndian. 

The most striking and mov- 
ing song on Robertson's 


50 Sex Pistols videos to win 
@ YOU could win one of 50 copies of the Sex Pistols 
Rock'n'Roll Swindle video and soundtrack album previewed 
by Stuart Coupe last week. They'll go to the first 50 people to 


call Virgin Video on Monday between 9 and i0am on 
552 1877. Don't miss this great offer. 


album is Fallen Angel, which 
lyrically refers to another 
Band member, Richard 
Manuel, who hung himself 
after a Band reunion concert. 

“This is a very direct 
attempt at this mythology,” 
Robertson said. “I had gotten 
this ambience, this mood that 
I was after, and started writing 
a song about angels — the first 
story of good and evil. 

“As I worked on this song 
and the textures came to the 
surface, it became more and 
more personal to me. It was 
thematically based on a 
brother of mine who died a 
while back, Richard Manuel, 
who used to play in The Band. 
It was my way of saying a 
prayer. 
“Musically I wanted to 
draw upon an American 
Indian mood, to experiment 
with guitars and sounds out of 
control, but at the same time 
very musical and angelic. It’s 
like taking a very crude sound 


and making it as musical as I. 


could.” 

On Showdown At Big Sky 
Robertson turns his attention 
to the political issue that he 
considers the most important 
—thenuclearissue. - 

“When. I was writing the 
song I kept thinking, ‘Should I 
be writing a song about this? 
Is this really something we 
need to have another song 


* about? 


“And then one night I 
realised something about my 
attitude. It wasn't: ‘Should I 
be writing a song about this?” 
It was: ‘Everyone should be 
writing a song about this.” It’s 
the most important thing we 
face — not to destroy the 
world. Everything else comes 
second after that.” 

Robertson's interest in 
destruction takes on an 
equally personal viewpoint in 
American Roulette, which is 
concerned with the creation of 
heroes and their ultimate fate. 

“I was intrigued, with this 
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ROBBIE ROBERTSON: A fascination 


phenomenon in our country 
— they don’t have this rae 
lem in Spain or Italy or China 
— of seeking out heroes, 
building them up as high as 
they can go, and then blowing 
them out of the sky,” Robert- 
son said. 

“It's a very strange phenom- 
enon and it sounded like 
American roulette. In France 
they don’t have heroes like 


“I wrote the first verse 
specifically about James 
Dean, the second verse about 
Elvis Presley and the third 
verse about Marilyn Monroe. 


George Harrison 
e Robbie Robertson 
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“There are many more of 
them — as we know, the list 
goes on and on. I wanted to 
paint this picture very, very 
clearly — just for myself to 
have a look at it. 

“John Lennon was fine 
until he came over here. He 
came over here and it’s Ameri- 
can roulette, you know. ~ 

“I wasn’t looking at it just 
depressingly, either. I was 
looking at it in the glory, in the 
heights of it. It’s very exciting 
how people base their lives 
around these a and live 
their legends. I'm not looking 
at it as just looking down at 


tour... 
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BEATLES 88 


A DIARY OF RECENT NEWS AND EVENTS 


There have been numerous press reports in recent weeks about George putting together a 
band for touring purposes, consisting of Elton, Eric, Ringo and others. My understanding is 
that the idea is still very much in a fluid state, and that although such a band line-up has 
certainly been mooted among the musicians themselves, it is unlikely to lead to anything 
like a major concert tour. A joint album project would seem more likely. George is also rum- 
oured to have been considering a chance to tour the U.S.A. with one of his musical heroes, 
Robbie Robertson (formerly of the Band) but this too is thought unlikely to occur. 


The Beatles Monthly Book, May 1988 


with American mythology and ‘organic’ sounds. 


all. I'm looking up in amaze- 
ment to appreciate the phe- 
nomenon.” 

All the other songs on 
Robertson's album are equally 
thought-provoking — and 
mat with some of the best 
rock'n'roll to come out of 
America in a long time. 

Robbie Robertson-is cur- 


rently pe together a tour- - 
an 


ing band we could be so 
lucky that he decides.to do an 
Australian tour. Meanwhile, 
Robertson's album is as uplift- 
ing a record as you're likely to 
hear these d 








12” promo, Brazil, 1987 


12” promo, Brazil, 1988 
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RECLUSIVE ROCK man Robbie 
Robertson makes his first public ap- 
pearance in more than a decade as 
musical guest on this weekend's “Satur- 
day Night Live” on NBC. Robertson's 
last live performance was with The 
Band at the 1976 concert with Bob 
Dylan, Van Morrison, Neil Young and 
director Martin 
Last 


others, featured in 


Scorsese's documentary, “The 


Waltz.. Robertson has a new hit record, 


“Robbie Robertson.” The guest host of 
“SNL” is Carl Weathers, who played 
Apollo Creed in the “Rocky” movies. 
Weathers has his own new movie out, 


“Action Jackson.” 


Saturday, Jan. 30, 1988 


TV tonight 


Ry David Bianculli 
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Testimony 


Saturday Night Live (11:30 p.m.1 am. Ch. 3) — Carl Weathers is guest host, 
but musical guest Robbie Robertson may be the bigger draw. NBC 
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¢ SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1988 
Robbie Robertson will perform in pub- 
lic for the first time in more than 10 


years on the Saturday Night Live TV 
program this weekend, his record com- 


pany said. 


The former guitarist in The Band will 
also play on Late Night with David Let- 
terman on Tuesday, said WEA Music of 


Canada Ltd. 


The appearances may shore up sales 
of his critically acclaimed solo album, 
which has slipped out of the Top 40 on 
the Billboard magazine chart. 

Unless he’s just playing with the house 
bands on both shows, it means there’s a 
strong possibility Roberston is getting 


set to tour. 


Sanremo Music Festival, Italy, Febryary 25, 1988 


SANREMO — Questo {) programma 
delle quattro serate del Festival, da doma- 
ni a sabato, in diretta su Raiuno dalle 
20.30, Presentano da) teatro Ariston Mi- 
guel Bosé ¢ Gabriclla Carluccl: dal Pale- 
rock Carlo Massarini; dal Casino Kay 
Sandvik, Beppe Grillo battitore libera. 

MERCOLEDr 

Al Teatro Ariston, si esiblucono | 26 can- 
tant! big in gara, seguiti da 8 del 16 giova- 
ni della sezione Nuove proposte Collega- 
mento con l'Abacus di Milano, da dove 
Bruno Gambarotta riferira del sondaggi 


effettuati sulle preferenze del pubblico | 


nel confront! det cantanti in garn. Colle- 
gamento con Il Casiné per Sanremo Gra/- 
fiti, con Memo Remigi e Lara Saint-Paul: 
canta Antoine. Interruzione per 0 tg, pol 
dal Palarock canteranno alecuni ospili 
stranteri: Eight Wonder, Toto, Guech 
Patty, Def Leppard. Brian Ferry, Man- 
hattan Transfer (durata annunciata dalla 
Rai: tre ore e mezzo circa). 

GIOVEDI' 

Ariston: seconda esihizione dei Big in 
para, in ordine inverso rispetto alla sera 
precedente. Cantano gli altri § giovani 
Nuove proposte, Collegamenti: con ll Ca- 
sind per Sanremo Graffiti, dove canta 

} Paul Anka; con uns ricevitoria Totip di 
Milano per seguire Ul primo nfflusso di 
schede; con Bruno Gambarotta all'Aba- 
cus di Milano per ll sondaggio. Ancora 
dall'Ariston, un. ballette di Galln Gergh e 
Steve La Chance tratto dal film Dance 
academy sppena girato. Dopo ii tg, all 
ospit! stranieri dal Palarock: Terence 
Trent D’Arby. Chris Rea, Johnny Hates 
Jacz, Manhattan Transfer, Robbie Rober- 
tson. Wet Wet Wet, Black (durata annun- 
clata dalla Ral: tro ore e mezzo circa). 





VENERDr 

Ariston: cantano gil otto giovani in se- 
mifinale per le Nucve te. Pol, sem- 
pre all'Ariston, Processo al Festival con- 
dotto da Aldo Biscardl, con Sandro Pater- 
nostro, su una «echeda d'nccusa. di Vin- 
venz Mollica, Partecipanos tutti i cantantt 
In gara e gil 8 giovanni clussificatl Quest 
ultimi riproporranno integralmente Ia lo- 
ro canzone, per ottenere, in 4, ll passaggio 
alla finale di sabato; del «Bigs si abcolteré 
un ritornelio. 

Ospitt del processo, Ennio Morricone, 
giornalisti edi esperti in collegamento da 
Roma ¢ da Milano, Nel corso della serata 
collegamenti: con la sala terminal! della 
sede del Totip; con Bruno Gambarotta 
dall'Abacus di Milano; con ] Casinéd per 
Sanremo Graffiti: canteranno Ben E. 
King e Sandie Shaw. 

Dopo i tg, ospit! Internazionall dal Pa- 
larock: Joe Cocker, Rick Astley, Inxs, 
Wendy e Liza, A-Ha, Bon Jovi (durata an- 
nuncinta dalla Ral: quattro ore e mezzo 
circa). 

SABATO 

In Eurpvisione dal Teatro Ariston can- 
tano | quatira {inalistt delle Nuove propo- 
ste acguill dal 28 big. Collegamentt: con Ia 
Abacus per le prolezion! prima del risulta- 
ti finali, con ll Casind per Sanremo Gra/si- 
fl (cantano Antoine, Shirley Bassey, Ben 
E, King, Sandie Shaw). 


Con {] Palarock, dove cantano gli ospit! 
internazionall: Tote, Art Garfunkel, 
Brian Ferry, Manhattan Transfer ¢ Barry 
White: Pau! McCartney si esibisce all'Ari- 
ston. Proclamazione dei vincitori ed ese- 
cuzione delle loro canzoni (durata annun- 
ciate dalla Ral: sei ore © mezzo circa), 


Tuesday, Feb. 2, 1988 

@® Late Night With David Letterman 
Scheduled: comic Dana Carvey, musician 
Robbie Robertson. (In Stereo) 


American Roulette 


Somewhere Down The Crazy River 









Divina commedia all‘americana 


GAL NODTRO INVIATO 
SANREMO — Fra un ta- 
lolto, Und sala stampa, un 
albergo ¢ una barca, antichi 
¢ freschi protagonist! della 
storia rock consumano la jo- 
ro incursione sanremese in 
uno stato di trance: non 
sanno bene dove sono finiti, 
panno solo che stanno fs- 
cendo promozione, Parlano 
in tv.¢ alle conferenze stam- 
pa, al chiudono in stanza, 


platte d'argento artisti peri 
quali si attraverseretdbe 
Europa € non solo, Uno é 
Robbie Robertson. -mitico 
leader della mitica «<Band+ 
che accompagnaya, sotto il 
nome di Hawks, Bob Dytan 
negli Anni 60; protagonista 
pol, nel "78, di un «cult mo- 
tie. di Martin Scorsese, The 
Laat Walia, che oclebrava 


pano Peter Gabriel gli U7, 
Oil Evans. E qui per cantar- 
lo e parlarne, Gulla barca del 
circulto radio Sper, scaizo 
lu! come tuttl, ammette su- 
bito che del Festival non sa 
granchd: «Afa ogni scusa per 
pentre in Italia @ buona. Mi 
pare comunque che ci aia 
un‘atmosfera interessantes. 
Ha 4 anni, ¢ un bell'uomo, 
clegante in giacca nera ¢ ca- 


nafo ultimo favoro.a un 
viaggio dantesce, ma lo sono 
un grande fan di Dante, amo 
ia Divina Commedia, s¢ por- 
so mi ci ricoliego, anche se 
pot debbo usare le immagini 
della mitolopia americanar. 
E anche un fan de) cinema, 
in tutti quest! anni di «ritt- 
roe ha scritto colonne sono- 
re, soprattutts per Scorsese, 
da quella di King of comedy 
oon Jerry Lewis al Colore dei 
soldi: «La musica da cinema 
richiede disciplina, ¢ anche 
questo mio album di adeseo @ 
une colonns sonors, di un 
filtn che non estates, 

Per f) prossimo lavoro, in- 
vece, ha suggerito all'amico 


regista Scorsese di chiamare 


te, Dylan ¢ ancora mio ami- 
co; ma non lo vedo da un po’ 


proposti i ritornelll del 
«bige e del giovani, Dal 
Casino: Sandic Show ¢ 
Barry White, Dal Pala- 


Si ermno separat! nel "67, 
quando Dylan si era ritirato 
Galle scene ed cra nata la 
«Band.; pla di vent’anni che 


di avere tei al suo flanco, jo 
sar «Une volta», risponde 
se0c0. 

Viene scrutato e interro- 
gato dal! pit giovani come se 
fosse wun reperto storico, 
minfastidisce con elegunza. 
Si stuplsce che tutti gli fac- 
ciano notare che { suol suoni 
sono molto attuall: «Ho sem- 
plicemente colto quello che 
sentivo nellaria. Non sono 
mica vissuto tn uns caverna, 
finora, ho vissuto. So quello 
che succede, sono curtoso ¢ 


guardo indietro con orgoglio: 
sono stato fortuna toe, 


sublto che non @ Ul suo tipo: 
sNon conosco nulle della sua 
produsione musicale dopo { 
Beatles, con tui non saprei di 
che cose périare.». mY, 





TopPop Spesial, Norwegian TV, July 6, 1988 (filmed in late 1987) 
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Robbie — uten The Band 


Altfor mange rockemusikere har fatt eti- 
ketten «legendarisks klebet ved sitt navn. 
1 noen tilfeller gir det ogsa en viss me- 
ning — som | tilfellet Robbie Robertson, 
som vi kan mete | et TV-intervju | «Top- 


pcp spesial» i kveld. 





Av TORIL GRANDE 


— Gruppen hans, The 
Band, tilherer rockens 
klassikere. De hadde 


en helt spe- 
(23.05 ) siell sound, 

ee 

ker rin 
NRK TV Westrheim, 

som inter- 
vjuet Robertson for 
«Toppop: da han var i 
Oslo i vinter. Den gang 
for 4 lansere sin farste 
solo-LP, «Robbie Ro- 
bertson-, som hestet 
lovord overalt. 


Bruddet 


Suksessgruppa The 
Band ble opplest i 1976. 
I programmet, som 


apner med et innslag 
fra den kjente filmen 
«The Last Waltz, for- 
teller artisten om bak- 
grunnen for bruddet, 
om hva han har gjorti 
ara etter og hva han 
venter seg av framti- 
da 


44 4r har han biitt, 
og mer bevisst sin et- 
niske bakgrunn som 
halvt indianer. Grad- 
vis har han latt denne 
delen av seg slippe til 
ogsa i musikken. 


Videoer 


Hans nye sound far 
vi en de] eksempler pa 
giennom videoer ira 
hans siste plate — et 
par av dem lagd av re- 
gisseren Martin Scor- 





Over ti dr gikk det fra 
opplesningen av roc- 
kegruppa The Band til 
Robbie Rabertson kom 
med eget album. (Fo- 
to: Jacques Hvisten- 
dahl) 


sese, som han har sam- 
arbeidet mye med, og 
som ogsa lagde «The 
Last Waltz». Utover 
sommeren vil «Top- 
pop: by pa nye meter 
med gamle rockemusi- 
kere — bla. George 
Harrison og Joni Mit- 
chell. 
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Wogan. With world motor- 
cycling champ Wayne Gard- 
ner, Liverpudlian writer 
Alan Bleasdale and actress 
Emma Samms. Music from 
Robbie Robertson. 
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Fram ta glerramien og opp pa tater med Hott Mobertase 


Nye Takter, Arbeiderbladet, Norway, November 18, 1987 
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Somewhere Down The Crazy River (playback) 
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Oslo, Norway, 1987 














comeback 
fo Or Robbie 


ORION CAML 


weorten “The Last Walia” 
Upphackade av 

amien Beb Dylan, Neil 
= Muddy Waters och 

Eric Clapton tog man ett 5 
sterstilat farvll. Koewer- 

ten Himades av Martin © 
Seormese och Ar av “ 
aneedd som den definitive * 
rock filmen. 


Dagens Nyheter, Sweden, April 3, 1988 
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iste «2 
Village Gathering. Robbie Robertson, left, smiles for the birdie with singer Paul 
Young, center, and producer/engineer Jim Scott at the Village Recorder in Los 
Angeles. Scott, best known for his engineering credit on Sting's “Dream Of The 
Blue Turtles,"’ served as associate producer/engineer on Robertson's recent 
solo album. 


Rip It Up, New Zealand, April 1988 


IN THE WORKSHOP OF 


mit 
me 


hen he wants to, Robbie Rob- 
ertson can disarm you with his 
candor. Ask him why he 
stopped making records for ten 
years, and the creative force be- 
hind the Band—the man who 
wrote “The Weight” and “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down’’—will tell you, ‘‘l 
didn’t have anything else to 


say.”’ Ask him how he ended up in L.A. 


and he’ll tell you, “I was doing a lot of 
work in films...and I’m not crazy about 
planes.” But when he starts describing his 
recording-studio workshop as containing 
“only the bare essentials,” your skepticism 
begins to stir. Press the issue and you're 
likely to get the impenetrable look the gen- 
erally genial guitarist reserves for the cam- 
era. After too many years in the business, 
he’s learned what it takes to do his job. 
“For years I wrote all night long, in deliri- 
um. I would just grind them out, pulling 
teeth, bashing my head against the table.” 
But this time, when the songs started to 
flow again, instead of checking himself into 
a motel as he’d done in the past, he checked 
directly into this studio, where he labored 
for two years. “Some amazing records have 
been recorded in this room.” He’s not kid- 
ding—Ray Charles, B. B. King, Sly Stone. 
And if anything less than this studio would 
have kept him from adding his own stun- 
ning self-titled comeback album to that list, 
then indeed, this place is essential. 

But it is a different type of artist whose 
presence is discernible in Robertson’s stu- 
dio these days. For while he was lying low, 
he became a collector of modern American 


The Band and beyond . . . The return of 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


New LPs from BRYAN FERRY 
were EURYTHMICS 
GEORGE MICHAEL in 


December 1987 £1.20 
ie r= Tale! gale) — mer perenne USS 3.50 


Bay Area Music magazine, January 15, 1988 


Indian art. To his left hangs a piece by 
Darren Vigil, a young artist from the south- 
western bohemia of Taos, and behind him, 
one by Arizona artist C. J. Wells. “In the 
past everybody felt a lot of guilt about the 
Indian people. But in these young artists, | 
get a very stout, dignified feeling.” In the 
word stout you hear his Canadian roots. 
But what his accent won't reveal is that he 
himself is half Iroquois. He’s cautious 
about his connection to the movement, 
though. “I’m a breed,” he says. “These 
people are all blood. | don’t want to be 
wagging someone else’s flag.” 

When you ask about the guitars, fatigue 
creeps into his voice. “Yeah, I’ve got gui- 
tars at home, I’ve got guitars upstairs, you 
know, a guitar here, a guitar there.”’ But he 
keeps his favorites here: the Stratocaster he 
had bronzed for The Last Waltz; a rare 
double-necked Gibson guitar-mandolin; 
and the old Broadcaster he picked up be- 
fore the Band’s ’74 tour with Dylan. 

Ultimately, the paradox is too obvious 
to go unspoken: Howis it that a man whose 
songs are so rooted in the earth finds asy- 
lum in a windowless box in the middle of a 
sprawling, synthetic city? But he'll let you 
push him only so far before his candor wins 
out again and he brings the whole conceit 
crashing down. For the greatest stimulus to 
his writing is not the paintings, nor the gui- 
tars, nor the aura of musicians past, but the 
four walls themselves, an inescapable re- 
minder of the mission that brings him here. 
“It has nothing to do with atmosphere,” he 
finally says. “It has only to do with my 
imagination.’ And for all your trouble, 
could you have expected anything else? G 
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Dia Pop, Uruguay, March 1988 
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Premiere Radio Network Presents 


Classic Call with Robbie Robertson 


Catch him the weeks of March 21 and 28. 


CLASSIC 


feat 3 
s, REO Sy T y more 
30 talk to us: It’s not @ to pick up thes that’sb CALL 





Mucchio Selvaggio, Italy. January 1988 
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ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 


Featuring 
The Annie Lennox & Al Green Hit Single, 
“Put A Little Love In Your Heart” amiss 


The Classics 

Robbie Robertson 

“Christmas Must Be Tonight” 

Natalie Cole 

“The Christmas Song 

(Chestnuts Roasting On An Open Fire)” 
Miles Davis, Larry Cariton, David Sanborn 
& Paul Shaffer 

“We Three Kings 

Of Orient Are” 


And 

Dan Hartman 
& Denise Lopez 
“The Love You 
Take" 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES/ CALENDAR 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1988 
Robbie Robertson is back on the 
screen as a ‘60s rock icon who 
dropped out and returns to find the 
“scene” radically changed in “In- 
somnia,” to film in NYC in early 
1989. David Fincher, a hot video 


CROOGED—On = November 
15, A&M Records will release 
the soundtrack for the upcoming 
film comedy Scrooged. The 
film, which stars Bill Murray, 
js a revamped version of Dickens’ clas- 


sic A Christmas Carol, and will open in 


theatres on November 23. 

The soundtrack is a multi-artist, multi- 
format compilation that should prove 
extremely successful during the gift- 
giving season. The first single and 


“video is Al Green & Annie Lennox’s 


reworking of Jackie DeShannon’s 


r**Put A Litthke Love In Your Heart."’ 


Other songs on the LP include: Mark 
Lennon’s R&B-ish ‘‘A Wonderful 
Life’; a gospel recording by new A&M 
signing New Voices Of Freedom en- 
tiled ‘‘Sweetest Thing’’ (which was 
penned by U2); Dan Hartman & 
Denise Lopez duet on the dance tune 
“The Love You Take’’; rapper Kool 
Moe Dee’s ‘‘Get Up And Dance"’; 
Miles Davis, Larry Carlton, David 
Sanborn & Paul Shaffer’s collabora- 
tive ‘‘We Three Kings Of Orient Are’’; 

<obbie Robertson’s *‘Christmas Must 
Be Tonight’; Buster Poindexter’s 
remake of Van Morrison’s ‘‘Brown 
Eyed Girl’’; and Natalie Cole delivers a 
‘breathtaking reading of **The Christmas 
Song,’’ the timeless standard immortal- 
ized by her father, the late Nat King 


{Lole. 
Cash Box November 12, 1988 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
UP CLOSE 


Robbie Robertson 
Christmas Must Be Tonight 4:50 


Written by Robbie Robertson 
Published by Medicine Hat Music 
(SBK April Music Inc.)(ASCAP) 


Produced by Robbie Robertson 


From the A&M album “Scrooged” 
Original Motion Picture Soundtrack SP 3921 
Robbie Robertson courtesy of Geffen Records. 


FOR PROMOTIONAL USE ONLY 


NOT FOR SALE 
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Below is a weekly calendar of up- 
coming network and syndicated 
music specials. Shows with multi- 


ple dates indicate that local sta- 


director, makes his big-screen de- 7-13, ; : 
: QO ses tions have option of broadcast 


but in the Steve De Jarnett-script- Det 7 - : STEREO 


ed musical. Martin Scorsese is 
executive producing with produc- 
ers Jon Taplan and Nick Wechsler. 
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Tuesday, September 20, 1988, 


Showtime airing video tribute 
to Woody Guthrie, Leadbelly 


To go along with the just-re- 
leased album, Showtime has pro- 
duced an inspired video tribute to 
the folk legends, featuring perfor- 
mances by and interviews with 
Bruce Springsteen, U2, Pete See- 
ger, Arlo Guthrie, Little Richard 
and John Cougar Mellencamp, 
among others. 

“The All-Star Tribute to 
Woody Guthrie and Leadbelly” 
premiered Saturday with addi- 
tional playdates today, Sept. 26, 
30 and Oct. 9 and 11. Robbie 
Robertson is the narrator. 


time and dates. 


Mar. 7-13, Robbie Robertson With Rick Danko, 
Garth Hudson And Eric Clapton, Up-Close, MCA 
Radto Network, 90 minutes. 


rie and Leadbelly’s most important and influéatial music. in 
nterviews and performance’ lilmed in a vanety of locations, ielythng recording 
studios, concen stages, nd On the road, the superstars of today Raywibute | to v2 
these two legendary folk heroes 


WA AU * a & 
ollection of artists and Sangs feajures powerlul new versions >, » 
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JOHN MELLENCAMP 
“DO REMI" 
SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK 
\ “SYLVIE* 


PETE SEEGER & ARLO GUTHRIE 
“ALABAMA BOUND” 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
"VIGILANTE MAN" 2,2) 
EMMYLOU on 4 a GUTHRIE ~~ 


) MAMAL 
“THE BOURGEOIS BLUES” 
LITTLE RICHARD 
“ROCK ISLAND LINE” 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
“1 AIN'T. GOT NO HOME” 


U2 

“JESUS CHRIST” 

ARLO GUTHRIE 
“GRAND COULEE DAM’ 
PETE SEEGER 
“UNION MAID” 

TAJ MAHAL 
“MIDNIGHT SPECIAL” 
WILLIE NELSON 
“GOODNIGHT IRENE” 

SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK 
“VVE GOT TO KNOW” 
VLAN 
“SONG TO WOODY" 
EMMYLOU HARRIS 
“HOBO'S LULLABYE” 
VARIOUS ARTISTS 
“THIS LAND IS YOUR LAND” 


NARRATED BY ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
we Directed by JIM BROWN 


5s “Produced by JIM BROWN ani HAROUD.LEVENTHAL for THE GINGER GROUP 


"A Producuomal CBS MUSIC: VIDEO ENTERPRISES 
Running.ume:?2 minutes 


John Mellencamp appears courtesy of Polygram/Mercury Records 
U2 appears courtesy of island Records 
Emmylou Hass appears courtesy of Warner.Bros. Records, Inc 
Arlo Guthne appears courtesy of Rising Sun Records 
Taj Mahal appears courtesy of Gramavison Records 

Robbie Robertson appears courtesy of Gelfen Records 

Based on a Columbia Record entitled 
Folkways. A Vision Shared —A Tribute to. Woody Guthne and Leadbelly 


€ 1988 CBS Records inc " “One, . 
| ao 


CBS Music 
Video Enterprises 





Calgary Herald 


Band Honored: The Band 
wil] be inducted into the Juno 
Hall of Fame during the next 
slated for 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1988 


awards ceremony. 
March 1989 

The group is famous for 
such songs as Up On Cripple 
Creek. The Weight and The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down 

The only member of the 
rootsy quintet who was not a 
Canadian was drummer Levon 


Helm 





THE BAND 


WE’RE THE CANADIAN BAND — At the Juno 
Awards ceremony held last week in Toronto, the 
three surviving Canadian members of the Band were 
inducted into the organization’s Hall Of Fame (red- 
blooded American Levon Helm sent a video accep: 
tance). Pictured (I-r) are Garth Hudson, Rick Danko, 
and Robbie Robertson 
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Entertainment 


| Three Junos 
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for Robertson 


Blue Rodeo, Lang win awards 


TORONTO (CP) — Veteran rocker Rob- 
bie Robertson was honored for both his past 
and present at the 1989 Juno Awards yes- 
terday as he was inducted into the hail of 
fame with his legendary former group The 
Band and won three trophies for his new 
solo career. 

But the earthy musician had to share the 
spotlight at the 18th annual Junos with such 
musica] upstarts as Blue Rodeo — a jazzi- 
fied country band from Toronto — and K.D. 
Lang, the torch-and-twang queen from Con- 
sort, Alta. 

Robertson won the night’s top honor, best 
album, for his gritty, self-named debut 
record that has sold more than 200,000 
copies in Canada. . 

He was also named best male vocalist 
and shared the best producer prize with 
Daniel Lanois. 

And with his former folk-rock partners in 
The Band — Garth Hudson, Rick Danko, 
Levon Helm and the late Richard Manuel — 
Robertson was also named to the Juno hall 
of fame. 

“It’s good to come home on occasions like 
this,”” Robertson said. “it was a great honor 
to work with these guys all those years and, 
tap know, this just kind of makes it all 


The Band members received a pair of 
long, Warm ovations from the audience, and 
finished the show with a rousing rendition of 


The Weight, one of their most cherished - 


But for sheer emotion, nobody could top 
Lang. Her performance of Crying was the 
most heartfelt number of the night, and 
later — when she accepted her Juno as 
female vocalist of the year ~she broke 
down in tears before she could articulate 
her thanks to her mother, sitting in the 
audience. 

After she collected herself, she said: “I 
— Wayne Gretzky when he got trad- 


Albums eligible for the awards, honoring 
excellence in Canadian music, were re- 
leased between January 1987 and December 
1988 — but members of the Canadian Acad- 
esny of Recording Arts and Sciences tended 
= vote for musicians who are currently 


Blue Rodeo, for example ~ which was 
mamed best group and also won best single 
and best video prizes for its ballad Try — 
will release its eagerly-awaited second 





album later this month. 

And Lang, also named best country fe- 
male vocalist, just keeps on rising. 

Last month the kooky country crooner 
won a Grammy Award for her impassioned 
duet with the late Roy Orbison of the bluesy 
Crying, and she’s won praise in Nashville 
for her breakthrough Shadowland album. 

It was her second win in a row in the 
country female category over Anne Mur- 
ray, who previously had a stranglehold on 
the prize for seven straight years. 

In the best female vocalist category, 
Lang won over Cape Breton songbird Rita 
MacNeil, who was also shut out in the best 
a)bum and best composer races. 

The evening’s other big loser was Glass 
Tiger, which failed to woo the academy 
with the glossy pop of its Diamond Sun 
album. It lost in the key categories of best 
single, best album and best group. 

Music fans, though, showed their appre- 
ciation of the slick Newmarket, Ont., group 
by giving it the people’s choice award — 
entertainer of the year. 

A special lifetime achievement award 
was given to CBC President Pierre Juneau, 
the father of Canadian content regulations 
and the man for whom the music awards 
are partly named. 


wee 
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Lang: torch and twang queen 





Robbie Robertson, second from left, stands with 


They were finally named Juno — pro- 
nounced the same as Juneau — after the 
chief Roman goddess. 


The awards, broadcast live on CBC-TV, 
were held at Toronto’s cavernous O'Keefe 
Centre, with the stage transformed into a 
hip, downtown rooftop. 


Outside the performance hall, about a 
dozen members of the Black Music Asso- 
ciation of Canada gathered to protest the 
lumping together of reggae and calypso in 


the same category. The group has argued 
that the two styles of music have little in 
common and should be honored separate- 


One of the evening's surprise winners was 
Tom Cochrane, the burly rocker from Lynn 
Lake, who was named best composer. He 
triumphed over such stalwarts as Jim Val- 
lance and David Foster on the strength of 
his hard-driving songs on his recent Victory 
Day album. 

In the best newcomer categories — which 


members of The Band after being named to hall of fame. 
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in recent years have featured many per- 
formers who have been around for years — 
newcomers actually won, 

Regina guitarist Colin James was named 
most promising male vocalist while Mon- 
treal rocker Sass Jordan was chosen most 
promising female vocalist. 

Best new group was Toronto’s Barney 
Bentall and the Legendary Hearts. 

In country music, Murray McLauchlan 
was chosen best male vocalist and Family 
Brown again won best group. 


Winners of 1989 Juno Awards listed 


TORONTO (CP) — The following are the 
winners of the 1989 Juno Awards presented 
yesterday for excellence in Canadian 
music: 


Entertainer of the Year: Glass Tiger 

Best Album: Robbie Robertson, Robbie 
Robertson 

Best Single: Blue Rodeo, Try 
international Entertainer of the Year: U2 
Best-selling International Album: Various 
artists, Dirty Dancing soundtrack ; 
Best-selling International Single: 
M.A.R.R.S., Pump Up the Volume 

Best Female Vocalist: K.D. Lang 

Best Male Vocalist: Robbie Robertson 
Best Group: Blue Rodeo 

Best Composer: Tom Cochrane 

Best Instrumental Artist: David Foster 
Best: Country Female Vocalist: K.D. 
Lang 

Best Country Male Vocatist: Murray 


McLauchlan 
Best Country Group: Family Brown 


Most Promising Female Vocalist: Sass 
Jordan 

Most Promising Male Vocalist: Colin 
James 

Most Promising Group: Barney Bentall 
and the Legendary Hearts 


Best Jazz Album: The Hugh Fraser Quin- 
tet, Looking Up 

Best Rhythm and Blues-Soul Record- 
ing: Erroll Starr, Angel 

Best Reggae-Calypso Recording: Lillian 
Allen, Conditions Critical 

Best Roots-Traditional Album: The Amos 
Garrett-Doug Sahm-Gene Taylor Band, 
The Return of the Formily Brothers 

Best Children’s Album: Tie: Fred Penner, 
Fred Penner’s Place; Connie Kaldor and 
Carmen Campagne, Lullaby Berceuse 
Best Classical Album: Solo or Cham- 


ber Ensemble: Ofra Harnoy, Schubert: 
Arpeggione Sonata 

Best Classical Album: Large Ensemble 
or Solo with Large Ensemble: Orchestre 
Symphonique de Montreal conducted by 
Charles Dutoit, Bartok: Concerto for Or- 
chestra, Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta 

Best Classical Composition: Alexina 
Louie, Songs of Paradise ‘ 

Best Video: Blue Rodeo and Michael 
Buckley, Try 

Best Album Design: Hugh Syme, Levity 
(lan Thomas) 

Best Producer: Danie! Lanois and Robbie 
Robertson 

Best Recording Engineer: Mike Fraser 
Hall of Fame Award: The Band 

Lifetime Achievement Award: Pierre Ju- 
neau , 
Walt Grealis Special Achievement Award: 
Sam Sniderman 
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The stars were out at ’89 Juno Awards 


Robbie Robertson and Blue Rodeo grab three awards each as Canada honored its best 
And the winners are... 


By Greg Barr 
Citizen staff writer 

TORONTO — Hall of Fame ar- 
tists are supposed to talk about 
the old days, how they're glad to 
have contributed something to the 
music industry. 

But veteran Toronto singer and 
guitarist Robbie Robertson, a 
member of the famous 1960s rock 
group The Band, surprised the 
pundits by winning three Juno 
Awards Sunday for the music he’s 
creating in the 1980s. 

Robertson, who now spends 
most of his time in the United 
States, was named best male vo- 
calist, beating a strong field in- 
cluding Bruce Cockburn and Neil 
Young, for his critically-ac- 
claimed self-titled solo album re- 
leased in 1988. He also shared 
producer of the year award with 
fellow Canadian Danie] Lanois for 
the work on two tracks from the 
record. 

Even more surprising, however, 
was Robertson's win over favorite 
Blue Rodeo in the album of the 
year category. 

“Thanks Canada, for making 
me feel like this,” Robertson said 
when accepting the award. 

Still, Blue Rodeo, who had the 
most nominations of any other 
act, with six, didn’t come away 
empty handed. They beat co-fa- 
vorite Tom Cochrane and Red 
Rider to rope in the group of year 
award. What's more, they won 
best single and best video for the 
song Try from their successful 
Outskirts album. Michael Buckley 
directed the video. 

Cochrane came away with com- 
poser of the year honors, for his 
work on his hot-selling Victory 
Day album. 

Still, when it was the fans’ turn 
to have their say, rather than the 
recording industry types who 
chose the bulk of the awards, they 
selected southern Ontario pop 
band Glass Tiger as entertainers 
of the year. They were chosen by 
fans — particularly teens in this 
case — balloting across the coun- 
try. Country singer k.d. lang was 
the other favorite in this catego- 


ry. 
“Thanks to all the people who 
promote music in a positive 
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Robbie Robertson 
‘Thanks Canada’ 


sense,” said the band’s Scottish- 
born vocalist Alan Frew. “There 
was tough competition in this cat- 
egory. I didn’t think we'd get it.” 

Crinolined country singer lang, 
the only Canadian to take home a 
Grammy Award in Los Angeles in 
February, won both Juno Awards 
in the two categories she was ex- 
pected to sweep, best female vo- 
calist and country female vocalist 
of the year. It was the second 
year in a row she won the coun- 
try award. 

Choking back tears when ac- 
cepting the female vocalist 
award, lang was forced to pause 
and collect herself. “What I’m 
trying to say is that Roy deserves 
part of this,” she said, referring 
to her duet with the late Roy Or- 
bison on Crying, the performance 
that won lang the Grammy 
Award. 

The Ottawa area produced one 
major winner, with the Family 
Brown taking top honors in the 
best country duo or group catego- 
ry. Murray McLauchlan said he 
was surprised that he was chosen 


top male country artist, consider- 
ing veteran country singer Ian 
Tyson was also nominated. 

The most emotional moment 
came when The Band won the 
Hall of Fame Award, following in 
the footsteps of previous winners 
the Guess Who and Gord Light- 
foot. The famous 1960s rock band, 
which split up after making The 
Last Waltz concert film in 1976, 
was best known for its association 
with Bob Dylan, and for songs 
such as Cripple Creek, The Weight 
and Chest Fever. 


After Robertson, Garth Hudson 
and Rick Danko accepted the 
award, Robertson asked Paula 
and Josh Manuel, the two children 
of band member Richard Manuel, 
who committed suicide in 1986, to 
come up and accept on his behalf. 
The fifth member and only Amer- 
ican in the history-making group, 
drummer Levon Helm, was una- 
ble to attend the ceremonies. 


Robertson said it was “good to 
come home on these occasions. It 
was a great honor to work with 
these guys all these years.” At a 
post-ceremony press conference, 
Robertson said anything was pos- 
sible when asked about a. possible 
reunion of The Band. 


Barney Bentall and The Leg- 
endary Hearts, who performed a 
concert in Ottawa at Barrymore's 
Saturday before heading to Toron- 
to for the Junos, were named 
most promising group. As expec- 
ted, Montreal pop singer Sass Jor- 
dan, a former backup singer with 
The Box, was named most prom- 
ising female vocalist. 


Regina blues/rock guitarist Co- 
lin James was named most prom- 
ising male vocalist. 

In the international category, 
M.A.R.R.S. were surprise winners 
in the best single category, for 
their dance tracks hit Pump Up 
The Volume, and Irish rock band 
U2 captured international enter- 
tainer of the year honors. 


It was evident that Canadians 
were hooked when they saw actor 
Patrick Swayze wiggle his body in 
the film Dirty Dancing. Based on 
sales, the soundtrack record from 
the film was named top interna- 
tional album. 








TORONTO (CP) — The fol- 
lowing are the winners of the 
1989 Juno Awards presented 
Sunday for excellence in Cana- 
dian music: 

Entertainer of the Year: 
Glass Tiger 


Best Album: 
Robbie Robertson, 
Robbie Robertson 


Best Single: 

Blue Rodeo, Try 
international 
ee of the Year: 


Best-selling 
ornate Album: 
arious artists, Danci 
soundtrack oe i 
Best-selling 
TWEED NS Single: 
A.R.R.S 


er ee ir 


xt Up the Volume 


Best Female Vocailist: 
k.d. lang 


Best Male Vocalist: 
Robbie Robertson 


Best Group: 
Blue Rodeo 


Best Composer: 
Tom Cochrane 
Best Instrumental! 
Artist: 

David Foster 

Best Country 
Female Vocalist: 
k.d. lang 


Calgary Herald 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Editor: Susan Scott 


Best Country 
Male Vocalist: 
Murray McLauchlian 


Best Country Group: 
Family Brown 


Most Promising 
Female Vocaiist: 
Sass Jordan 


Most Promising 
Male Vocalist: 
Colin James 


Most Promising Group: 
Barney Bentall and 
the Legendary Hearts 


Best Jazz Album: 
The Hugh Fraser Quintet, 
Looking Up 


Best Rhythm and 
Biues-Soul Recording: 
Erroll Starr, Ange/ 


Best Reggae-Calypso 
Recording: 
Lillian Allen, Conditions Critical 


Best Roots-Traditional 
Album: 

The Amos Garrett-Doug 
Sahm-Gene Taylor Band, The 
Return of the Formily Brothers 


Best Children’s Album: 
Tie: Fred Penner, 

Fred Penner’s Place: 
Connie Kaldor and 
Carmen Campagne, 
Lullaby Berceuse 








Best Classical Album: 

Solo or Chamber Ensemble: 
Ofra Harnoy, 

Schubert: Arpeggione Sonata 


Best Classical Album: 
Large Ensemble or Solo 
with Large Ensemble: 
Orchestre Symphonique de 
Montréal conducted by 
Charles Dutoit, Bartok: 
Concerto for Orchestra, Music 
for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta 

Best Classical 
Composition: 

Alexina Louie, 

Songs of Paradise 


Best Video: 
Blue Rodeo and Michael 
Buckley, Try 


Best Album Design: 
Hugh Syme, Levity 
(lan Thomas) 


Best Producer: 
Daniel Lanois and 
Robbie Robertson 


Best Recording 
Engineer: 
Mike Fraser 


Hall of Fame Award: 
The Band 


Lifetime Achievement 
Award: 
Pierre Juneau 


Walt Grealis Special 
Achievement Award: 
Sam Sniderman 


































Musicians show funny side — most by ac 1c 


By James Muretich 
(Herald staff writer) 


And now, ladies and gentle- 


man, here are some of the win-: 


ners and losers not honored at 
Sunday night's Juno Awards. 


Best Ben Johnson Wise- 
crack: This goes to Ofra Har- 
noy, winner of the Best Classi- 
cal Album Solo Or Chamber 
Ensemble Juno, who accepted 
her award by saying: “By the 
way, I didn’t take any ste- 
roids.”” 

Worst Class Clown: To 
Andre-Phillippe Gagnon who 
maintained the longstanding 
Juno tradition of hiring the 


most irritating, non-musical 
cea et coms 
all night long. we 

Howie Mandel's tasteless rou- 
tine as a Juno host could never 
be topped. 

Most Touching Moment: 
The Band’s Robbie Robertson 
once again showed what a class 
act he is when he called the 
children of the late Richard 
Manuel upon stage to share in 
The Band's being inducted into 
the Juno Hall Of Fame. Ma- 
nue] committed suicide several 
years ago. Said Paula Manuel: 
“Thanks to The Band for their 
music that allows my father to 
live forever.” 


Best Basic Black Wardrobe: 


The nominees were too numer- — 
ous to mention, but it’s a tie 
/ bet i 


Donlon who proved that black 


is always back when it comes 
to tasteful rock dressing. 

Most Embarrassing Confes- 
sion: K.D. Lang admitting one 
of her heroes was crooner Anne 
Murray when she beat Murray 
out once again for Country 
Female Vocalist Of The Year. 
Does this mean a Lang version 
of Snowbird is in the works? 


Most Honest Appraisal Of 


Award Shows: Hats off to Sass 


Seiden hs View witstling Bane 
R&B/Soul Recording, said: 


said: “I 


hate this competition stuff. I 


think it’s 

Best Political Comment: 
This honor goes to Australia’s 
Crowded House who, during 
their live performance of I Feel 
Possessed, changed the back- 
— chorus to “free James 

wn.” 


Calgary Connection: 
No Calgarians won a Juno. 

. Vancouver's Barney 
Bentall did say thanks to local 
CBS promo man Murray 
Strang when accepting the 
award for the Most Promisin 
Group category for his ban 


the camera in the 
"I knew'd them purdy well.” 
Best New Band: This goes 
to the group of guys in coal 
miner outfits who ed up 
Rita MacNeil during her live 
song. Hey, if the Gypsy Kings 
can oe a big hit, why not these 
guys? 
Best Commercial: The CBC 
network managed to run the 


At th “on, ‘Brew held Dalbel- 
lo’s hand and said that she was 
“one of the finest singers this 


country ever produced.” Take 
that Jane Siberry, Mary Marga- 
ret O'Hara, Luba, K.D. Lang 
and Sass Jordan. 

Best Show Of Taste: For 
once, the Junos made big win- 
ners of one of the most creative 
Canadian bands, Blue Rodeo, 
and not some slick sellout. 
There's hope yet. 
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Robertson dominates Juno Awards 


By MARK BASTIEN 
TORONTO (cP Veteran 
Robbie Robertson took 
most hardware but 
stole the most 
Awards on Sun 


rocker! 
me tne 

juirky K.D. Lang 
irts at the Juno 

aa\ 
rhe 


from Consort 


country crooner 
Alta., won a standing 
from an appreciative 
crowd for her searing rendition of 
rying and later broke down in 
ears as she accepted her Juno for 
ilist of the year 
like Wayne 
when he got traded Lang 
ifter pulling herself together 

Lang also won the Juno for best 
country female vocalist and last 
month she won a Grammy Award 
for a duet of Crying with the late 
Roy Orbison 

Her album Shadowland has won 
Lang fans from Nashville to New 
foundland 

You know, winners come and 

go,.’’ Lang said backstage after her 
wins And I'm glad to be winning 
something now 

That sentiment was echoed by 
many other recipients of accolades 
from the Canadian Academy of Re 
cording Arts and Sciences at the 
18th annual Juno Awards, which 
hanor excellence in Canadian 
mOQsic 

Robertson, a former member of 
The Band, won the top prize of the 
night, best album, for his earthy 
self-named debut record 

He was also chosen male vocal 
ist of the year and shared best 
producer honors with Daniel 
Lanois 

Of the 31 


bovis! 


ovation 


; 


female voc 
| fee Gretzky 


said 


awards given out at 


this year’s Junos, about half were 
announced during the live telecast 
on CBC-TYV from Toronto's O' Keefe 
Centre 

Although Quebec impressionist 
Andre-Philippe Gagnon was a 
spirited and sometimes funny host 
the event was dogged by dull ac 
ceptance speeches and lacklustre 


CP wirephoto 


ROBERTSON: Juno king 


performances that helped drag it a 
half-hour over its scheduled two 
hour length 

Two culprits of the ennui-induc 
ing show were the gloomy rooftop 
set and photography that relied on 
annoying diagonal shots to make 
the live performances look more 
‘rock 'n’ roll.” 

Outside the hall, there 
different kind of trouble 


was a 


About a dozen members of the 
Black Music Association of Canada 
protested the lumping to 
reggae and } 
Juno category The group has 
argued the two types of music are 
distinct and should be honored sep 
arately 

The group did not try to 
the awards ceremony 

Robertson and the other former 
members of The Band Rick 
Danko, Garth Hudson, Levon Helm 
and the Richard Manuel 
were inducted into the Juno hall of 
fame 

Danko, Hudson and 
joined the jazzy country boys of 
Blue Rodeo at the end of the show 
for a roof-raising rendition of The 
Weight their best-loved 
SONnES 

tackstage, Robertson 
that Blue Rodeo named 
group and whose ballad Try 
Junos for best single and best video 

might be The Band of the future 

I kind of like the way these 
guys Blue Rodeo are continuing the 
legacy,’’ he said 

The Toronto group's five urban 
cowboys have been lassoing 
awards from every direction for 
their debut album Outskirts. Their 
eagerly-awaited follow-up record 
will be released later this month 

Although this year’s Junos actu 
ally celebrated two years of Can 
adian music records released 
between January 1987 and Decem 
ber 1988 were eligible voters 
tended to give the prizes to artists 
currently making a splash 

Anne Murray, for example, who 
has had a disappointing past few 


gether ot 


calyps¢ 1 the same 


aisrupt 


late 


hobertson 


one of 


hinted 
best 
won 


years, lost in both her categories to 
Lang 

And the studio-perfect music of 

lass Tiger which lost in the key 

categories of best album best 
single and best group was re 
iected in favor of the looser, grit 
tier sound of Blue Rodeo and Rob 
ertson 

Fans though 
Newmarket, Ont 
tainer of the year honors 
larity prize decided through 
by music lovers 

A surprise winner 
lar one was burly Tom 
Cochrane. who was named best 
composer over such heady compe 
tition as David Foster and Jim 
Vallance. Foster, an acclaimed 
pianist and producer, won best in 
struméntalist honors 

Murray MecLauchlan was 
chosen best country male vocalist 
for the fourth time while 
country group was The Family 
Brown 

Montreal rocker Sass Jordan 
won the Juno for most promising 
female vocalist while Regina 
guitarist Colin James was deemed 
most promising male vocalist. Best 
new group was Toronto's Barney 
Jentall and the Legendary Hearts 

Classical music prizes went to 
L Orchestre Symphonique de Mon 
treal for a Bartok recording, cellist 
Ofra Harnoy for Schubert's Arpeg 
gione Sonata and composer Alex 
ina Louie for Songs of Paradise 

Fred Penner's Place shared the 
prize for best children’s recording 
with Lullaby Berceuse, a soothing 
collection of bedtime songs by Con 
nie Kaldor and Carmen Campagne 


rewarded the 
band with enter! 
a popu 
voting 


but a popu 


best 


LAST 


a <p 


aes 
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WINS HEARTS: Torch-and-twang queen K.D. Lang dis- 
cusses her female vocalist award at the Juno Awards Sunday. 


NIGHT 


10:35 P 


Canadian music legend Robbie Robertson surprised everyone when he joined Colin Linden and The Band 
members Rick Danko and Garth Hudson onstage at the Horseshoe on March 13, 1989. 
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The Juno Awords were onginated by Walt Greolis and Stan Klees 


CARAS would like to thank all the recording artists, composers, record companies and 
music publishers involved in this project for their co-operation 


Special thanks goes to Radio Canada International for originating the Juno 
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Manutocturers of the Juno Awards Collection Compact Dusc 
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CARAS, 124 Merton Street, 3rd Floor, Toronto, Ontario M4S 2272 Canada 


VENTE INTERDITE 


Ronnie Hawkins is a living music legend — 
the rompin’, stompin’ good ol’ boy John 
Lennon used to call “Sir Ronnie”. He 
discovered Robbie Robertson, and played with 
all the greats, including Elvis Presley, Bob 
Dylan, and Jerry Lee Lewis. In RONNIE 
HAWKINS: LAST OF THE GOOD OL’ BOYS, 
the Hawk teams up with music critic Peter 
Goddard for the lively life story of Canada’s 
all-time king of rock ‘n’ roll. 


68. ONNT 
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DIGITAL AUD; 
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Hawkins and Helm rock for ‘‘all-star’’ reunion 


Billed as an ‘‘All-Star Hawks Reunion’’, The 
Deer Park Inn in Stouffville (north of 
Toronto) was jammed with fans of Ronnie 
Hawkins and Levon Helm as the pair, backed 
by the All-Star Hawks, ‘‘rocked’’ the night 
away (April 20), the first of a three night 
reunion. The Deer Park Inn has become the 
Toronto base for Hawkins and his Hawks 
and is now one of the most popular 
dinner/dancing clubs in the Toronto market. 
Quite often the audiences will be treated to 
surprise appearances by. friends of the Hawk, 
including Bo Diddley, The Good Brothers; 
J.K. Gulley and others. 

April 20th was special for Hawkins. He 
shared the stage with his longtime friend 
Levon Helm, a rare appearance by this 
original member of-The Band. Helm was the 
first drummer Hawkins hired when he came 
to Canada, back in the late fifties, and he was 
there when Hawkins put together a group of 
musicians, Robbie Robertson, Garth 


Ronnie Hawkins presents Levon Helm with his 
Juno Hall of Fame Award, but Helm only has 
eyes for award keeper Gloria Enright. 


Hudson, Rick Danko and Richard Manuel, 
who later went out on their own to become 
The Band. 


The Band disbanded in 1976 after The 
Last Waltz and Helm moved into the film 
business, his most notable role being that as 
Patsy Cline’s dad in The Coal Miner’s 
Daughter. He still performs as a musician 
and, in the past, has gone out with The Band 
on various reunion tours. 

The Band was inducted into the Juno 
Hall Of Fame this year, but Helm was unable 
to attend. Hawkins, however, talked him 
into coming to Toronto for-a_ guest 
appearance at the Deer Park Inn. It was an 
added and very pleasant surprise for both 
Helm and the audience when Hawkins 
presented him with his Hall Of Fame award. 

Hawk fever mounted as the hours went 
by, with the audience packing the dance floor 
until the early hours of the morning. Backing 
Hawkins and Helm were The All-Star 
Hawks: Terry Danko (bass), Robin Hawkins 
(lead guitar), Dave Murphy (keyboards), 
Gerry Baird (drums), Paul Irvine (sax and 
flute), Rick Morrison (sax), Pete Jeffrey 
(trumpet), Stan Szelest (keyboards), and 
Jimmy Weider (lead guitar). As the Deer 
Park Inn’s new owner, Diane Proulx, put it, 
“I’ve seen some great nights here since 
Ronnie took over the stage, but this reunion 
had to be seen to be believed . . . an incredible 
happening for our club.”’ 





RPM - March 6- 11, 1989 
Band’s Kingdom Come 
released by Capitol 
CapitolEMI has released the double CD, 
double cassette package of The Band -. To 
Kingdom Come (The Definitive Collection). 
The collection contains 31 tracks, re- 
mastered for this re-issue by Robbie 
Robertson. As a bonus, there are three 
previously unreleased tracks, plus a flip side 
to a single which never appeared on long play 
format. 

The liner notes were written by Rob 
Bowman, Grammy nominee last year for The 
Otis Redding Story. As well, there are recent 
interviews with Robertson, Rick Danko, 
Garth Hudson and the Band’s first producer, 
John Simon. 

The release is timely in view of the Band 
being inducted into this year’s Juno Hall Of 
Fame (March 12). 


DOUBLE-CD ANTHOLOGY 
chronicling the Band’s col- 
orful history entitled To 
Kingdom Come is being 
readied by Capitol of Cana- 
da for North American release this 
summer. Thanks largely to group lead- 
er Robbie Robertson’s involvement, 
Capitol has been able to locate master 
tapes for most of the set’s planned thir- 
ty-one tracks. (Most of the group’s oth- 
et Capitol CDs are not taken from first- 
generation tapes.) “These are the flat 
originals, not LP-equalized tapes,” says 
project producer Rob Bowman, who 
was nominated for a Grammy for last 
year’s excellent three-CD set The Otis 
Redding Story, on Atlantic. Another 
source says this will be the first time the 
Band’s tapes have been digitally remas- 
tered to Robertson’s satisfaction. In ad- 
dition, Robertson helped select the set’s 
repertoire, insisting on the inclusion of 
“Tears of Rage” and “The River 
Hymn” in the final line- 
up. Bowman plans an 
extensive 13,000-word 
essay in the accompany- 
ing booklet and has 
spent several hours with 
Band members Rick 
Danko and Garth 
Hudson and original 
group producer John 
Simon in preparing it. 
Besides all the best- 
known tunes and a few 
obscurities like the stu- 
dio version of “Ger Up 
Jake” (once a Band B 
side), the set will include a few unre- 
leased live chestnuts from the Band’s 
touring days. The Four Tops’ “Loving 
You Is Sweeter Than Ever” was a 
group favorite in concert from the early 
days until the very end, and a version of 
Chuck Berry’s “Back to Memphis” 
appears from the summer of 1973. Sad- 
ly, most of the Band’s multitrack studio 
session outtakes were the victims of a 
Capitol Records housecleaning some 
years back. There is no vinyl version of 
To Kingdom Come planned. 
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ROLLING STONE, JUNE 15TH, 1989 - 


RETRO FEVER: In a smart move, 
Capitol enlisted Robbie Robertson 
to select the 31 tracks for its retrospec- 
tive package on the Band. The set, To 
Kingdom Come, the Definitive Collec- 
tion, contains three unreleased tracks: 
covers of the Four Tops’ “Lovin’ You Is 
Sweeter Than Ever” and Chuck Berry’s 
“Back to Memphis” and an original 
called “Endless Highway.” The bad 
news is it won’t be available till Sept. 
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The Band: Acclaimed Rock at a Lower Price 


By ROBERT HILBURN, 
Times Pop Music Critic 


ne reason the compact disc 
boom has been such a com- 
mercial bonanza for the re- 
cord industry is that CD enthusi- 
asts—excited by the format’s 


already had in viny] or cassette. 
This resurgence of catalogue 
items was pure profit for record 
companies because there was none 
of the risk involved in re-releasing 
albums that there is in signing and 
developing new talent. But how 


choice product from the vaults has 
already been issued in CD? 
An answer is the “special edi- 
tion”—a definitive look at an art- 
ist’s career that might tempt both 
collectors and fans who don’t want 
to buy an artist’s entire catalogue, 
but would like a tasteful overview. 
The problem with some of these 


including two works—“Music 
From Big Pink” in 1968 and “The 
Band” in 1969—that were declared 


was rated No. 19 on the list, the 
magazine noted, “As simple as a 
Chuck Berry riff, yet as rich and 
complex as history itself, this al- 
bum is nothing less than a master- 


te 


, 


Capitol collection of The Band 
is due in the stores next week. 


piece of electric folklore. Its 12 
songs ... are like excerpts from 
America’s frontier chronicles, dra- 
matic cameos of pioneer triumph 
and tribulation struck by rock & 
roll lightning.” 

The new collection acknowledg- 
es the significance of the two 
albums by including 11 songs from 


flos Angeles Gimes 


them on “To Kingdom Come”— 
with 17 other tunes from the 
Band's five other studio collections. 


Oo 


BETTER LATE THAN... .: Re- 
prise Records has finally released 
in this country “Street Life,” a 
retrospective of the best known 
material by Bryan Ferry and Roxy 
Musie. The album, which has been 
available in England for more than 
two years, contains 20 songs and 
runs 74 minutes. A two-record 
vinyl set that fits on a single CD 
disc, “Street Life” is especially 
welcome because there has been so 
little Roxy Music material available . 
on CD in this country. 

Ferry’s solo material is stylish, 
but his work with Roxy Music is 
even more involving because the 
best selections (including “Love Is 
the Drug” and “More Than This”) 
combine Ferry’s sentimental ro- 
manticism and the somewhat stark, 
sophisticated textures supplied by 
his band mates. 


THE BAND - TO KINGDOM COME 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 








THE NEWS HERALD, Panama City, Fla., 
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The Band: They just don’t make them like this anymore 


JOHN MILWARD 
Knight-Ridder Wire 


- PHILADELPHIA — The reissue 
boom that’s accompanied the rise 
of the compact disc can make a 
veteran rock fan feel like an old 
codger. For instance, it’s darn 
near impossible to sink your 
teeth into To Kingdom Come, 
Capitol's retrospective of The 
Band, without uttering a cliche 
like, “Boy, they don’t make rec- 
ords like this anymore.”’ 

They rarely did. The Band's first 
two albums, Music From Big 
Pink and The Band, wholly de- 
serve that most abused of critical 
characterizations: classic. The 
songs were fully realized origi- 
nals that told tales of myth, mys- 
tery and history. Not to mention 
sex. And The Band rendered 
these tunes with performances 
that had such grace and unity as 
to bind the musicians to these 
notes and words like a_ baby 
sucking at its mother’s breast. 
The Band didn’t just play these 
songs, it became these songs. 

Like such great Robbie 
Robertson songs as The Weight 
or The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down, The Band seemed to 
emerge fully formed, timeless. In 
1968, Big Pink stuck out of the 
rock ‘n’ roll mainstream — which 
was then, as they used to Say, 
pretty far out like a tent next 
to a geodesic dome. From the 
photo of the goofy pink ranch 
house that gave the album its 
name to the family portrait that 
graced its gatefold, The Band 
placed itself as far away from 
hippie convention as Chicago's 
Mayor Daley was from the Days 
of Rage in Lincoln Park. It stood 
for roots and tradition at a time 
when the generation gap was a 
given and children were presum- 
ing to rewrite the lessons of 
history 


NO GREEN ROOKIES 


The Band hit with such imme- 
diacy because, far from being 
green rookies, the musicians had 
been playing together for seven 
years before the release of Big 
Pink. During the group's gesta- 
tion, two bandleaders served as 
mentors: rockabilly singer 
Ronnie Hawkins and Bob Dylan. 
The musicians met as members 
of Hawkins’ backing group, the 
Hawks four Canadians 
(guitarist Robertson, bassist 
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RECORDINGS 


Band anthology 
not definitive, 
but worthwhile 


The phrase, “The Definitive Collection,” 
adorns the cover of To Ki the new 


Come, 
two-part, 31-track anthology devoted to the Band. 


But even though it's the most complete Band 
collection to date, it's hardly definitive. 

It contains no songs, for instance, from The 
Last Waltz, the group's momentous 1977 “fare- 
well album.” Likewise, there are no selections 
Bis Dries contain Tapes, a oe with 

con excellent 
not found sours = inl 


These albums were not released by Capitol 
Records—the label which issued this anthology — 
So it’s no surprise they aren't represented. Never- 
theless they stand as important chapters in the 
Band's recording history, and ary truly definitive 
Band antholegy would have to include them. 
- Beyond this criticism, there are certainly 
many reasons to recommend To Aingdom Come. 
All of the Band's best-known songs ("The 
Weight.” “Up On Cripple Creek.” “The ay 
Drove Old Dixie Down,” “The Shape I'm 
In.” “Stage Fright”). are here, as well as highly 
regarded album tracks such as “Ophelia,” “Tt 
Makes No Difference,” “Chest Fi and “ 
Harvest (Has Surely Come)" and the ferocious 
live version of “Don't Do It” included on the live 
Rock Of Ages album. 


Rick Danko, pianist Richard 
Manuel and multi-instrumentalist 
Garth Hudson) and one good old 
boy from Arkansas (drummer 
Levon Helm). In the mid-'60s, 
with the exception of Helm, the 
backed Dylan on his first tumul- 
tuous tours with a rock ‘n’ roll 
band. 

Hawkins showed them the satis- 
faction of sweating up a road- 
house with rootsy rock '‘n’ roll; 
Dylan gave them the vision to 
stir the mind as well as the groin. 
By 1967, when they followed 
Dylan, who was recuperating 
from a motorcycle accident, to 
Woodstock, N.Y., The Band had 
played everywhere from funky 
barrooms to frenetic concert 
halls. And it wa’ in this splendid 
isolation, freed from the rigors of 
the rock life, that they created 
music that stood outside of the 
time in which it was made. 


BASEMENT TAPES 

The process was organic and 
can be heard on The Basement 
Tapes (Columbia), the splendid 
collection of loose sessions be- 
tween Dylan and The Band that 
was ultimately released in 1975. 
The Band was certainly influenc- 
ed by its tenure with Dylan (it 
would record and tour with Dylan 
once more in the mid-'70s), but 
also quite different. 

In the essay that accompanies To 
Kingdom Come (available only 
on a two-CD set), Robertson re- 
called the conception of The 
Band's original sound. “I've been 
harping on Bob Dylan, on every- 
body about this sound, and | 
don’t mean electronic trick 
sounds,”’ he said. “All of that 
plays a part, but there's a vibe to 
certain records, a quality, wheth- 
er it's a Motown thing or a Sun 
Records thing or a Phil Spector 
thing. (Dylan) was saying, ‘Who 
cares about that? I'm only inter- 
ested in the lyrics.’ Well, that's 
not the way I felt about it at all. I 
wanted to discover the sound of 
The Band."’ 

The Band was blessed with ex- 
emplary vocalists, but unlike oth- 
er vocal-rich rock bands from the 
Beatles to the Beach Boys, the 
group didn't seek a homogenized 
blend so much as a mix that 
accentuated the differences. The 
compilation’s selections from Big 
Pink showcase The Band's pri- 
mary vocal personalities, with 
Helm (Chest Fever) singing with 


There are a few nice surprises, too. The rare 
B-side, “Get Up Jake,” captures the languid mood 
of the song much better than the Rock Of Ages 
version (the only other available recording of the 
song) did, and live covers of Chuck Berry's “Back 
To Memphis” and the Four Tops’ “Loving You Is 
Sweeter Than Ever” serve as reminders of the 


Liection’s other new track, a studio re- 
cording of “Endless Highway,” doesn't improve 
on the version of the song included on Before The 
Flood, the concert album recorded with Dylan. 


In the manner of the best anthologies, To 
Kingdom Come forces listeners to reconsider ob- 
scure songs from the least successful albums in 
the Band's catalogue. Forgotten songs such as 
“The River Hymn” from 1971's Caboots and 
“Acadian Driftwood” from 1975's Northern 

t Cross prove they deserve a lofty 
place in the Band's pantheon of songs, even 
though they're rarely thought of with the same 
respect given a song such as “The Weight.” 

Another bonus is an essay written by the col- 
lection'’s compiler /sequencer, Rob Bowman. 
which offers thoughtful insights and a wealth of 
little-known facts. 

Especially impressive is his detailed account 
of the initial formation of the Band—guitarist/ 
songwriter Robbie Robertson, drummer / vocalist 
Levon Helm, bassist/vocalist Rick Danko, pi 
ist/vocalist Richard Manvel and organist 
Hudson—as the backing band for rockabilly sing- 
er Ronnie Hawkins. 

Bowman's new interview material with 
Band members also belps shed light on the songs. 

Robertson's comments, consistently 


duet with Richard Manvel, are given the most 
even though. 2s Bowman points out, every 

nd member “played a significant part (in 
creating the music) and if one element had been 
different the sound and fee] would have been sig- 


nificantly altered.” 
—Jay Lustig 





oS the songs were fully realized originals that told 
tales of myth, mystery and history. Not to mention 
sex. And The Band rendered these tunes with 
performances that had such grace and unity as to 
bind the musicians to these notes and words like a 
baby sucking at its mother’s breast. The Band didn’t 
just play these songs, it became these songs. 





an authoratative snap that 
matched his drumming style, 
Danko (Long Black Veil) 
favoring a folk-based approach 
and Manuel (Tears of Rage) 
wearing his emotions in his quiv- 
ering tones. Not surprisingly, 
their harmonies were all jutting 
elbows, with Helm securing the 
bottom, Danko holding down the 
middle and Manuel floating on 
top in a resonant falsetto. 

The Band put equal distinction 
into its instrumental work, with 
Hudson's organ (and later horn 
parts) exemplifying this subtlety, 
and replacing scratchy old rec- 
ords with carefully remastered 
compact discs brings these mo- 
ments back to vivid life. Listen, 
for instance, to Helm on I Shall 
Be Released — he got that 
riffling drum roll by flipping over 
his instrument and strumming 
the actual snares. And dig 
Robertson's guitar solo on King 
Harvest (Has Surely Come), not- 
ing that the performance is not 


only remarkable for its simple 
eloquence, but also for the fact 
that within The Band's reper- 
toire, Robertson ignored rock 
convention by only rarely indulg- 
ing in a solo. 


The songs on Big Pink, some of 
them written or co-written with 
Dylan, were stunning, but it 
wasn’t until the group's second 
album, The Band, that Robertson 
truly matured as a songwriter. 
Part of this was due to his switch 
from the religious imagery of Big 
Pink toward historically based 
myths, a change that reached its 
apogee with The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down. Here, 
Helm, whose instinctive feel for 
the South was further revealed 
when he acted in Coal Miner's 
Daughter, gave vivid life to Civil 
War veteran Virgil Caine. Other 
songs, like Up on Cripple Creek 
or Unfaithful Servants, similarly 
felt more like obscure gems from 
the nation's songbook than newly 


Band’s timeless music 
continues to touch 
soul of American rock 


By Salvatore Caputo 
The Arizona Republic 


ost rock groups write music 
M that is outdated by the Next 
Big Thing. 

Today's hot Motley Crue track will 
wind up the “classic rock” of 2001, good 
for nothing but nostalgia once time 
passes it by. 

And this is necessary. Every living 
generation in music needs a touchstone 
to the time when it was hip. 

What's extraordinary, though, is 
when a rock group makes music for the 
ages. And that’s what was so good about 
The Band. 

The Band never did a song about 
adolescent fantasies, never had a Top 10 
hit and never was trendy. 

The Band's goal seemed beyond all 
that. 

The group seemed to write each song 
the way a Classical composer does, with 
an ear for sounds that are in a structured 
relationship to one another rather than 
with an ear for a hook. ; 

The members didn’t come up with 
“arrangements” for songs. The individ- 
ual parts, indivisible, were the songs. 
(That’s one reason that The Band's 
concerts, as enjoyable as they were, 
never measured up to the recordings. 





TIMELESS, from page B4 


Manuel's pounding piano, Garth 
Hudson's atmospheric keyboards and 
saxophone, and the freight-train pro- 
pulsion of Levon Helm on drums and 
Rick Danko on bass were proof 
enough of that. 

But The Band made it sound as 
though rock music had always been in 
America’s.soul, that the great wall of 
time and space that separated Stephen 
Foster (My Old Kentucky Home), 
Robert Johnson (Crossroads), Jelly 
Roll Morton (King Porter Stomp) and 
Bob Dylan (1 Shall Be Released) was 
meaningless, because the spirit behind 


To Kingdom Come x4%% 
The Band (Capitol) 


Excellent tet Good teirk& Fair tek Poor * 


They were facsimiles.) 

Somehow, it’s odd to think that The 
Bana was ever a creature of the physical 
present, so it’s hard to hear To Kingdom 
Come as a retrospective set. 

This collection — which includes 
such lesser-known treasures as To 
Kingdom Come and The River Hymn as 
well as the well-known ones, such as The 
Weight and The Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down — can remind an older 
generation and prove to a younger one 
that at least one rock group had bigger 
goals than reflecting fads that would 
date its music. 

From the time the band put out its 
first album, Music From Big Pink, in 
1968, The Band was timeless. 

Photos of the group that appeared in 
the album jackets looked old, like 
pictures from the Civil War or the Old 
West. The group’s members, rather than 
disown their parents and roots, appeared 
with four generations of relatives in a 
photo in the Big Pink gatefold sleeve. 


versatility of the various members, 
who could add old-time fiddle or 
mandolin to the lineup and could 
double on one another's instruments 
as needed to shape a particular song. 
The crackling vocal harmonies 
remain among the most distinctive, 
rich and spine-tingling ever done by a 
group without a single pretty voice, 
The Band seemed genetically inca- 
pable of getting out of touch with the 
elements, even though it could cut a 
soulful dance groove along with the 
most urban of bands, even though its 
members played electric instruments. 
America’s conflict between loving 
nature and attempting to dominate it 


you need and leave the rest” (from 
The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down) or whole songs, such as King 
Harvest (Has Surely Come). 

But let's not make it sound like all 
this stuff is happening in the head; 
this is all emotional music and much 
of it is danceable. It couldn't be rock 
music otherwise. 

The inclusion here of previously 
unreleased Band cover versions of 
Chuck Berry's Back to Memphis and 
Stevie Wonder’s 
Sweeter Than Ever scems superfluous, 
but this 31-song collection is as close 
to a perfect sampling of The Band's 


written tunes by a contemporary 
rock star. 


BACK TO EARTH 

The Band never again reached 
the sustained heights of these two 
albums, but there was lots more 
great music, and To Kingdom 
Come makes all the right choices 
from both the good albums 
(Stage Fright, Cahoots, Northern 
Lights-Southern Cross) and the 
lesser entries (Moondog Matinee, 
Islands). The group also record- 
ed a splendid live album, Rock of 
Ages, with horn arrangement by 
New Orleans wizard Allen 
Toussaint. (The double-record 
Rock of Ages, originally released 
by Capitol in abbreviated form on 
a single CD, will reappear early 
next year on a complete double 
set. Around that time, Capitol 
will fill in the missing CDs from 
the group's catalogue.) 

Born of the road, The Band call- 
ed it quits with a 1976 concert 
called The Last Waltz, subse- 
quently released as a _ triple- 
album and _ state-of-the-art con- 
cert film by Martin Scorsese, The 
plan was to continue as a record- 
ing unit, but that never happen- 
ed, as members went off to solo 
projects that never came close to 
—s their work as a unit. 

ut in truth, The Band, which 


didn’t tour as such until the re- 
lease of its second album, was 
never the same once it assumed 
the record-and-tour regimen of 
the typical rock group. Make no 
mistake, The Band was a great 
live band, but having left the 
hothouse atmosphere that pro- 
duced the first two records, 
Robertson only rarely struck 
such singular compositions, and 
his cohorts evoked but rarely 
captured the intricate interplay 
that had been there in the 
beginning. 

While The Band never achieved 
the sustained brilliance of Big 
Pink and The Band, these musi- 
cians also never gave off the 
scent of careerists looking for the 
next big hit. They were grown 
men who had climbed the moun- 
tain together, spoken to the gods 
and returned to the valley where 
they once more became mortal. 
True to the aching pain in his 
voice, Manuel eventually hanged 
himself. On his debut solo album, 
Robbie Robertson, Manuel's old 
crony wrote his epitaph, Fallen 
Angel. 

To Kingdom Come tells the story 
of how five individuals became 
something greater without losing 
the singular light in each of their 
eyes. That unusual feat produced 
rock for the ages. 
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To Kingdom Come, a 31-song retrospective, is as close to a perfect sampling of The 
Band's output as possible. Digital remastering has improved the recordings. 


This was a purposeful mears of 
setting The Band apart from a genera- 
tion of rockers mouthing slogans about 
revolution while playing along with the 
system and raking in the profits. 

Most rockers stand for excess and 
superficiality; The Band stood for 


Timeless music of The Band touches soul of American rock 


without 


Loving You Is 


digitally 
the old records with the new record- 
ings shows a marked sonic improve- 
ment, Every element is clearer with- 
out sacrificing the smoky atmosphere 
of the songs. 

The Band minus Robertson re- 
united to tour during the 1980s, but 


restraint and depth. 


Some people argue that excess and 


superficiality are the definitions of rock. 
Some people argue that the world is flat. 


The Band was a rock group, all right. 


Robertson’s incendiary guitar, Richard 


— See TWELESS, page BS 








remastered. A comparison of 


Robertson, it wasn't The 


Band. Richard Manuel committed 
suicide on the road. That chapter may 
have diminished people's respect for 
The Band's output. 

To Kingdom Come wipes out that 
memory. It’s a reminder of just how 
good the material was — something 
even true fans may have forgotten in 





the decade since The Band last 


output as possible. 
The ne peer sign of the passage of 
waltzed. 


is at the heart of The Band's songs, a 
time is that the recordings have been 


them was ageless. 
subtext to such lines as “take what 


Maybe that was a result of the 





Paine departed. Richard Manuel entered the picture 


later in the summer of 1961, after graduating from The 


Rockin’ Revols, a band of hardcore rockers from 
Stratford who had toured the South through the 
Colonel! Harold Kudlets connection. Originally a 


vocalist, Richard played what he described as “rhythm 


piano”, nothing too complicated but good enough 
when combined with his unearthly, ethereal voice to 
land him a job as a Hawk. 


The last to sign up was the much sought after Garth 


Hudson. Garth was older than the rest. Classically 
trained as a pianist, he was also infatuated with rock 
and roll, aspeceey that of hard, driving tenor sax 
players such as Big Jay McNeely and Lee Allen. He 


himself had started playing sax in his teenage years (his 


father, a drummer in The Birr Brass Band, had a C 
melody sax kicking around the house). Garth's main 


claim to fame prior to joining The Hawks was as leader 


of Paul London and The Capers. 
To the rest of The Hawks, Garth was in another 


oe as a musician. Levon Helm told Max Weinberg 
int 


e excellent The Big Beat, “to get Garth Hudson, 
that was a big day because nobody could play like 
Garth anywhere. He could play horns, he could play 
keyboards, he could play anything and play it better 
than anybody you knew...Hawkins finally just bought 
Garth’s time to work with us. Once we had a musician 
of Garth's caliber, we started sounding professional.” 


Hawkins did actually have to buy Garth’s time. The 
only way Garth would agree to join the band was if he 


was paid to give everyone music lessons as well as 


being paid as a regular gigging member of The Hawks. 
A strange arrangement to say the least, but the fact that 


they all went along with it is evidence enough of the 
regard everyone had for Garth’s musicianship. 

Garth joined up a little before Christmas 1961, and 
at that point the lineup that would mutate into The 
Band was complete. Various other singers and horn 


players came in and out of The Hawks, but the nucleus 


was set. It’s important to keep this in mind when 


considering what emerges on Music From Big Pink in 


1968. This was anything but a new group. They were 
seasoned veterans-who had known and pl with 
each other for eight years. The Band sang and played 
with second sight. Against this background, it’s no 
wonder. 

Ronnie Hawkins released nine 45's as well as a 
couple of albums for Roulette from 1959 to 1963. 
Levon drums on every one of them. Robbie and Rick 


play on the last three singles, Richard on the last two, 
ma Garth is only heard on the very final outing. (King 
Curtis can also be heard on a number of these tracks). 


Basement s, recorded in 1967 in the actual 
basement of Big Pink (released in 1975). There are still 
a number of tapes, such as the intriguingly titled “Even 
of Pig, Part | and It”, which have yet to see the light 
of day. 

Over time, the music made by The Band became 

very different. They no longer sounded even remotely 
as they had behind Hawkins and Dylan, or on their 
own as Levon and The Hawks. 

Robbie remembers quite clearly the transformation: 
| had with Ronnie Hawkins and Bob Dylan played 
guitar through your brain. | had played raging, 
screaming guitar solos. When | started with Ronnie 
there was nobody playing like that; there was Roy 
Buchanan and me. | was absolutely a Soldier of 
Fortune of guitar. When | started playing guitar, it was 
with a vengeance. It was with such anger. It was with 
such ambition. It was with such spiritual kindling that | 
couldn't stop playing every day. | practiced more than 
anybody on the planet has ever practiced. | was young 
with a young attitude, get right to the point. My guitar 

laying was like a premature ejaculation in the 
poganing. | was in my early twenties with Bob Dylan. 
Same thing, a hundred guitar solos a night. I'd done 
this to death. 

“With The Band] the song is becoming the thing, 
the mood is becoming the thing. Up to this point I’ve 
been harping on Bob Dylan, on everybody about this 
sound, and | don’t mean electronic trick sounds. All of 
that plays a part but there’s a vibe to certain records, a 

uality, whether it’s a Motown thing or a Sun Records 
thing or a Phil Spector thing. [Bob] was saying, "Who 
cares about that? I'm only interested in the lyrics.’ 
Well, that’s not the way | felt about it at all. 

“| wanted to discover the sound of The Band, So! 
thought, I’m gonna do this record and I’m not gonna 
play a guitar solo on the whole record. I'm only going 
to play riffs, Curtis Mayfield kind of riffs. | wanted the 
drums to have their own character. | wanted the piano 
not to sound like a big Yamaha grand. | wanted it to 
sound like an upright piano. | wanted these pictures in 
your mind. | wanted this flavour. 

“| didn’t want screaming vocals. | wanted sensitive 
vocals where you can hear the breathing and the 
voices coming in. This whole thing of discovering the 
voices — don’t everybody come in together. Everybody 
in records is working on getting all the voices together 
until it neutralizes itself. | like voices coming in one at 
a time, in a chain reaction kind of thing like the Staple 
Singers did. But, because we are all men it will have 
another effect. 

“All of these ideas come to the surface and what 
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The highlight was the second last release, pairing Bo 
Diddley’s “Who Do You Love” and "Bo Diddley”. it 
didn’t chart (only Hawkins’ first two singles, “Fort 
Days” and “Mary Lou”, had that kind of success) fos 
on both tracks one hears four young bucks (everyone 
but Garth) plus Ronnie hightailing it for blood. “Who 
Do You Love”, especially, crackles and sizzles with a 


ferocity distinctly rare in the white rock and roll of the 


early 60's. 
The five members of what was to be The Band plus 


sax player jerry Penfound and singer Bruce Bruno (who 
himself recorded two singles for Roulette) collectively 


left Hawkins in early 1964. Rick remembers being 
fired by Hawkins after refusing to pay a $50 fine for 
bringing his girlfriend to the club. The Hawks had 


already been dissatisfied with the money Ronnie was 


paying them, especially considering he often didn’t 
even show up for the first 3 or 4 nights of the week. 
That, combined with the altercation with Rick, was 
enough. The next night, according to Rick, “we 
collectively gave him two weeks notice.” 

They started out as the Levon Helm Sextet, making 
more money in the first two weeks on their own than 
they individually made in two months with Hawkins. 


Levon and The Hawks (the name change was quick in 
coming) proceeded to traipse their way throug 
familiar stomping grounds for the next year and a half, 
playing the Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 


circuit of fraternity houses, college gigs and blood 
letting bars in the spring and fall while working 
Southern Ontario for the rest of the year. 


Two singles were recorded in this iperted, "Leave Me 


Alone” and “Uh-Uh-Uh”, produced by former 


Hawkins producer Henry Glover for the Toronto-based 


Ware label in 1964, and “The Stones | Throw” and 


“He Don't Love You (And He'll Break Your Heart)” for 


Atco in the summer of 1965. (Rick thought that Phil 


Ramone might have been involved in this last one). The 


former was released under the name The Canadian 


Squires while the latter was credited to Levon and The 


Hawks. (By the time of the recordings, Bruno and 
Penfound had already departed). All four sides were 
written by Robbie i 
from the outset, composing two songs, "Hey Boba 
Lou” and "Someone Like You”, recorded for the Mr. 


Dynamo LP by Hawkins when Robbie was just fifteen 


and had yet to join The Hawks. 
Upon leaving Hawkins, the Hawks repertoire had 
progressively become more and more black 


influenced. This was also reflected in Robbie's writing. 
All but the “The Stones | Throw” are hard edged R&B 
numbers, surprising in their vitality, guts and gumption. 


becomes the clear picture of this thing is that this isn't 
just clever. This is emotional and this is story telling. 
You can see this mythology. This is the record that | 
wanted to make.” 

Robbie, maybe more than the rest, thought through 
all of these things and is quite able to articulate them, 
but the magic of The Band was as an equal collective. 
Everyone played a significant part and if one element 
had been different the sound and feel would have been 
significantly altered. 

Before Music From Big Pink could be a possibility, 
one element still needed to be put in place: Levon had 
to be enticed back into the fold. “I called Levon,” 
chuckled Rick, "and said, ‘Levon, we're gonna get 
ready to record. They're giving us a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars we'd like to share’. He said, ‘I'll be on 
the next plane.” 

Albert Grossman, svengali extraordinaire, had 
assumed managerial responsibilities for The Band. He 
had wanted to make the deal with Warner Brothers, 
where one of Grossman's most successful acts, Peter, 
Paul and Mary, had a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement. But, Warner Brothers president Mo Ostin 
was out of town. Grossman called Capitol, who 
eagerly said yes, Mo Ostin came back to town, found 
out he was too late and, according to Robbie, “has 
been pissed off ever since.” The original contract listed 
their name as The Crackers (The Honkies, believe it or 
not, was at one time under consideration). 

The same week Levon returned, The Band met 
producer John Simon through film maker Howard Alk. 

"The first time | met The Band,” reminisced Simon, 
“| was in this house working with Howard Alk with a 
bunch of movieolas trying to make some sense out of 
this crazy movie [Peter Yarrow’s You Are What You 
Eat]. All of a sudden there was an eerie noise outside. 
We open the window and there’s all the guys in The 
Band dressed up in crazy costumes and playing crazy 
instruments serenading Howard because it was his 
birthday!” 

Shortly thereafter, Simon and The Band got together 
and all the pieces were in place. 

Music From Big Pink was recorded in two separate 
locations. “Tears Of Rage”, “Chest Fever”, “We Can 
Talk’, “This Wheel’s On Fire” and “The Weight” were 
all recorded in New York on 4 track in two sessions at 
A&R’‘s seventh floor studios. Simon describes it as “a 
barn shaped room that was erected on top of an 
already existing building. Its acoustics were 
wonderful.” For these sessions, everybody was 
recorded live on two of the four tracks, the horns were 
put on the third track, while the fourth track was 


rtson. Robbie had been writing 


THE BAND: TO KINGDOM COME 


I, was the summer of 1968. North America had just 
experienced perhaps its most turbulent year since 
World War ll, What was then known as the counter 
culture was experiencing increasingly regular, direct 
and violent opposition from police forces across the 
continent, culminating in the butchery of Mayor 
Daley’s troops at the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago. The lines had become increasingly drawn. 
Rock and roll, as a whole, had become more of a 
protest music, railing against parents, teachers, police, 
the government, and anything else that smacked of 
authority. Much of its lyrics were increasingly set to an 
ever louder and progressively flashier musical 
backdrop referred to nominally as psychedelia. 
Subtlety was not one of its longsuits. 

Against this fabric, quietly and unobtrusively, Music 
From Big Pink was released. The artists rather 
enigmatically referred to themselves as The Band. 
Most people knew that The Band was somehow 
connected with Bob Dylan. No one, though, could 
have predicted the beauty and wonder of Big Pink. 

Everything about the album and The Band flew in 
the face of the then current ethos of rock and roll. The 
name of the group, the way they dressed, the full panel 
picture of four generations of their kin, the lyrics and 
the music were as far removed from the conventions of 
that time (or any other time for that matter) as possible. 
The Band, then, and evermore, were a wholly original 
and idiosyncratic ensemble that created some of the 
purest, most honest and ethereal music human beings 
will ever know. At their best they sounded like five 
strong, independent, secure individuals who had a 
bond as a community that was greater for their 
individuality and greater than the sum of its parts. 

It didn’t have to be that way. There is little in their 
background to suggest that this is how things would 
turn out. Four of The Band — Robbie Robertson, 
Richard Manuel, Rick Danko, and Garth Hudson — 
were Canadian, while drummer/vocalist Levon Helm 
emanated from Marvell, Arkansas. Rick, Richard and 
Garth hailed from Simcoe, Stratford and London, small 
Ontario towns all, while ie was born in Toronto. 
All had grown up fascinated with the music and 
consequently the peoples and traditions of the 
American south. Nashville's high red WLAC 
(with 50,000 watts, WLAC could be clearly heard 
1,000 miles north every evening) and Cleveland's WJW 
were the conduits. Late at night all of them 
independently grooved on the sounds and magic of 
Clarence “Frogman” Henry, Bobby Bland and Curtis 


They still sound great to this day. “The Stones | Throw”, 
on the other hand, is interesting because it doesn’t 
really fit. It seems the first indication of what The Band 
might become on Music From Big Pink. 

“This was a song that | wrote for The Staple Singers 
in my mind,” recalled Robbie. “One of my favourite 
vocalists is Pops. He sounds like a train when he sings. 
He has a quality in his voice, this whispering haunting 
thing that always killed me. | didn’t like us doing it. 
didn’t like the way it came off. | had to think of 
something to write [for the recording session] and 
because | was listening to the Staple Singers all the 
time this is what came to mind. It was out of context us 
doing this song. But, if you imagine the Staple Singers 
doing it, it’s right in context.” 

That same summer of 1965, a secretary from Toronto 
named Mary Martin who was working for Bob Dylan's 
manager Albert Grossman, suggested to Dylan that 
The Hawks might be the appropriate ensemble to 
accompany him on his first electric tour. At the same 
time, Martin was also working on The Hawks’ end of 
things, acquainting Rick Danko, for one, with Dylan’s 
current material. The Hawks were currently engaged 
in a four month stand in Somers Point, New Jersey, 
setting a thousand or more patrons on fire nightly with 
their heady brew of blues and R&B. Dylan checked 
them out and hired Robbie initially for two gigs, in late 
hoe. $8 at the Forest Hills Tennis Stadium in New York 
and the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles. Robbie, 
unimpressed with Dylan’s drummer, suggested Bob 
also hire Levon. Robbie, Levon, Harvey Brooks on bass 
and Al Kooper on sor beta set out to endure the 
cacophony of boos that greeted Dylan’s second and 
third electric gigs. 

Dylan wanted Robbie and Levon to continue backing 
him in his guerilla warfare attacks on middle America’s 
and eventually Australia’s and Europe’s consciousness. 
They responded that they couldn't see doing it without 
the rest of The Hawks being along for the ride, so after 
a bit of rehearsal in Toronto in September of 1965, Bob 
Dylan and The Band took to the road. 

All five moved to New York, where every week they 
would fly out on Dylan’s private Lodestar airplane, play 
two or three nights before an audience of “folkie 
purists” who were engrossed in ritual booing, viewing 
an electric Dylan as a sellout of the values of folk 
music rather than listening to music that was years 
ahead of its time in its power and majesty. 

The booing quickly became too much for Levon, 
who left and headed back South. “! don’t think Levon 
could handle people just booing every night,” laughed 
Robbie. “He said, ‘I don’t want to do this anymore’. 


reserved for the vocals and tambourine. 

The people at Capitol were so sane with the 
results that they flew Simon and The Band to Los 
Angeles to finish the album at Capitol’s own studios, 
which were equipped with the more modern 8 track 
facilities. The sessions took over a month to complete, 
and at one point, when Capitol’s studio wasn’t 
available, they all trooped over to the legendary Gold 
Star studio (site of Phil Spector's greatest 
achievements). There they cut four songs, including Big 
Bill Broonzy’s “Key To The Highway” (probably 
modelled on the Little Walter version), which Robbie 
remembers as “kind of obnoxious”, full of multiple 
guitar fills reminiscent of his earlier guitar hero work 
with Ronnie Hawkins. 

Six songs from Big Pink have found their way onto 
this compilation. As with every Band recording, each 
has its own feeling, its own temperament. “Tears Of 
Rage” opened that album and it sort of serves the 
same function here, being the first studio cut after the 
introductory blast of a live version of Chuck Berry's 
"Back To Memphis”. At the time, no one opened an 
album with a slow song. It was Robbie's idea to do so, 
his logic being that ” Tears Of Rage” sounded so 
different it would immediately let the world know that 
this, indeed, was a whole new picture, 

The first sounds you hear are Robbie's guitar fed 
through a Leslie-like black box in tandem with Garth's 
organ and Levon's severely deadened tom toms. (John 
Simon describes him as a “bayou folk drummer”). 
Richard, who co-wrote the song with Bob Dylan in the 
Basement Tapes period a year earlier, delivers an 
absolutely emotion filled vocal that describes a 
parent's heartbreak in a most deeply anguished way. It 
is one of his finest moments. Rick joins him on the 
chorus. Garth and John Simon lay out a deft touch 
with their sax and baritone lines which come in at the 
end of the first verse. Note how Levon demonstrates 
his mastery at keeping the time in slow songs 
suspended in mid-air. The track always seems on the 
verge of =e but it never does. 

"To Kingdom Come” follows it here as it did on Bi 
Pink, This is one of the oddest concoctions recorde 
by The Band. Written and sung by Robbie (his ony 
lead vocal until “Knockin’ Lost John” in 1976), aided 
and abetted by Rick and Richard, the song is a 
somewhat enigmatic paean to guilt, burden and 
consequences. As with many of Robbie's 
compositions, religious imagery, with all its 
connotative power, abounds without the song being 
explicitly religious. 

Robbie's writing had come a long way since "The 


Mayfield and The Impressions, spun by DJ's John R., 
Hoss Allen and Gene Nobles in Nashville, and Alan 
Freed in Cleveland. 

All five had started playing early on, working their 
way through a string of ensembles bearing a wealth of 
evocative names. Levon had played guitar in a two 
guitar, stand-up bass, drums ensemble called the 
Jungle Bush Beaters that wrecked havoc in the Marvell- 
Helena area before he hooked up with would-be 
legend Ronnie Hawkins, Jimmy Ray Paulman and Will 
Pop Jones. It was with Hawkins that Levon first started 
beating on the skins. 

Guitarist Paulman had previously played with 
Conway Twitty, who was regularly a thousand 
miles north by an enterprising character from 
Hamilton, Ontario who went by the name of Colonel 
Harold Kudlets. Kudlets had a setup going whereby he 
booked bands from the South through Conway Twitty 
to play in Southern Ontario, Quebec, and points alon 
the Ontario/US border such as Detroit, Cleveland a 
Buffalo. Conversely he also sent groups from Ontario 
through Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Ronnie Hawkins and The Hawks worked their way 
up to Canada a few times before Ronnie realized that 
in the South they were one of several good bands 
playing a rockabilly style that was rapidly becoming 
dated, whereas up in Toronto they were unique 
exotica. As far as hipper Torontonians felt, they played 
the fastest, most violent rock and roll ever heard. Logic 
and money being what they are, The Hawks made 
Toronto their adopted home in 1959. 

One by one, the other members of what would be 
The Band entered the fold as various original Hawks 
succumbed to homesickness and headed back south. 
Robbie Robertson was one of the first recruits. A 
refugee from Robbie and The Robots, Thumper and 
the Trambones and Little Caeser and The Consuls, 
Robbie, a few months shy of his sixteenth birthday, 
joined early in 1960, initially on bass. For the first 
while he was being groomed for then-guitarist Fred 
Carter Jr's job, as Carter had already given his notice. 

Rick Danko came into The Hawks the other way 
around. He had been playing guitar in various bands, 
several featuring accordion, in the Simcoe area from 

the age of 12. He first saw Hawkins backed by Robbie 
and Levon in 1960. Quite smitten by the crazed 
excitement of Ronnie’s camel walk and the band’s 
frenetic and ferocious accompaniment, Danko got 
himself an opening slot on Hawkins’ next performance 
in the Simcoe area the following sprin 

The next night he was a Hawk, initially playing 
rhythm guitar before learning to play bass after Rebel 


Jie ero feel that you could do anything with it 
rhythmically and there was no room and there was no 
way to make it feel good. To me it was like, ‘Yeah, but 
the experience equals this music in the making. We 
will find the music. It will take some time but we will 
find it and eventually we‘ll make it something that we 
need to get out of it’ In the beginning, it was a little bit 
too much bashing. It was in the making. By the time we 
did the Australia and Europe tours we had discovered 
whatever this thing was. It was not light, it was not 
folky. It was very dynamic, very explosive and very 
violent.” 

The whole experience culminated in late May 1966 
at the Albert Hall in London, England. Columbia 
Records recorded the event for a possible live LP The 
recordings show that, indeed, Dylan and The Band 
had discovered “this thing“, an entity that continually 
ebbed and flowed as quiet sections alternated with 
moments of awesome volume and apocalyptic power. 

After the tour, Dylan retreated to Woodstock in 
upstate New York, where he began working on editing 
a documentary film of the European leg entitled “Eat 
The Document”. The Band were each put on a weekly 
retainer and Rick and Richard started making regular 
trips to Woodstock to help Dylan with the film. 

“The next | knew,” said Rick, “! found that big pink 
house which was in the middle of a hundred acres with 
a pond. It was nice.” 

Rick, Richard and Garth all moved into the house 
while Robbie ensconced himself nearby. E 
remembers the period very a It was the first time 
since they were kids that they hadn't been on the road. 
It was the first occasion that they had space, room to 
breathe, time to think about what they were doing. 

Rick continued, “It was sure nice to have that time 
where we weren't under the pressures of the public, to 
be able to afford the time and place to do our 
homework, to reflect and push forward. It was a great 
time in life. It was just us getting together every day 
and playing home-made music.” 

Garth felt similarly, “It was relaxed and low key 
which was something we hadn't enjoyed since we were 
children. We could wander off into the woods with 
Hamlet [their gigantic dog). The woods were right 
outside our door.” 

Every day, Robbie, Rick, Richard, Garth and Bob 
Dylan would congregate at Big Pink, and for two or 
three hours they would write songs, throw ideas back 
and forth, play old songs from a multiplicity of genres 
and occasionally lay some of it down on a two track 
tape recorder in the basement. One can hear some of 
this embryonic work on the double album The 


Stones | Throw” and “Leave Me Alone”. The period 
with Dylan had obviously influenced his lyric writing. 
It was now less direct, more enigmatic; part of the 
picture was left incomplete. 

“That’s the door that he opened but at the same time 
1 was just as much influenced by Luis Bufuel or John 
Ford or [Japanese film maker] Kurosawa. | got this 
hunger for education and knowledge because | hadn't 
gone to school [since] | started with Ronnie Hawkins 
when | was sixteen, So | started to read a whole lot and 
\ started to see these kind of films. | got into all kinds of 
mythologies, European, Nordic... it influenced me in a 
style of story telling. It influenced me in discovering 
something.” 

Robbie developed into one of the most original and 
evocative writers of his generation. 

Despite his writing ability, The Band, throughout 
their career, ee a number of cover tunes live 
although with the exception of the Moondog Matinee 
LP very few found their way onto record. “Long Black 
Veil” is the exception on the first album (the Dylan 
songs don’t count as covers as they grew out of the 
Basement Tapes period with The Band sharing in the 
birthing process). Robbie, at the time, “thought it was a 
pee song lyric wise in the tradition that | wanted to 

gin writing in.” To me, itis of a piece with the rest of 
the album. As with the finest of The Band's music, it 
seems timeless. It could have been written in 1913. 
Instead, it was written in 1959 by Danny Dill and 
Marijohn Wilkin. The Band learned it from Lefty 
Frizzell’s version. Rick takes the lead vocal, joined by 
Levon on the second verse and Richard on the chorus. 
The vocal blend is extraordinarily compelling. John 
Simon agreed, “It’s much more of a country wail or 
moan. The Four Tops was a city kind of street blend, 
very slick and sweet. [This] was more of a wail from 
the heart or gut.” 

Simon plays the baritone horn (which The Band 
credited on the second album as the “high school” 
horn) that comes in on the second verse, Levon has the 
tambourine mounted on his set and is hitting it with a 
stick, and Richard is playing an electric Wurlitzer 
piano. 

“Chest Fever” and “The Weight” have always been 
the focal points of Big Pink and throughout The Band's 
career they have remained focal points of their live 
performances. The songs are near polar opposites of 
each other. 

"The Weight” became a signpost of the time. 
Featured in the film Easy Rider, it was partially 
inspired by the work of Spanish film maker Luis 
Bunuel, of whom Robbie spoke above. 





"He did so many films on the impossibility of 

sainthood,” explained Robbie, “people trying to be 

ood in ‘Viridiana’ and ‘Nazar(n’‘, people trying to do 
this thing. In ‘The Weight’ it’s the same thing. People 
like Bufiuel would make films that had these religious 
connotations to them but it wasn’t necessarily a 
religious meaning. In Bufuel there were these people 
trying to be good and it’s impossible to be good. In 
‘The Weight’ it was this very simple thing. Someone 
says, ‘Listen, would you do me this favour? When you 
get there will you say “hello” to somebody or will you 
give somebody this or will you pick up one of these for 
me? Oh, you're going to Nazareth, that’s where the 
Martin guitar factory is. Do me a favour when you're 
there.’ This is what it’s all about. So the guy goes and 
one thing leads to another and it's like, ‘Holy shit, 
what has this turned into? I’ve only come here to say 
“hello” for somebody and I’ve got myself in this 
incredible predicament. It was very Bufuelish to me 
at the time.” 

Opening with Robbie on acoustic guitar, playing a 
lick that is part Curtis Mayfield and part country, the 
track is one of absolute majesty. Garth plays the piano, 
Levon takes the lead vocal for the first three verses, 
while Richard assumes responsibility for the fourth 
verse and contributes breathtaking high falsetto moans 
after each chorus. Levon and Richard team up to bring 
it home in the fifth and final verse. 

A number of these songs contained what John Simon 
described as “personal folklore” with a number of the 
characters and place names having a resonance for 
members of The Band which no one else would 
understand. For example, the “Crazy Chester” 
referred to in ‘The Weight” is a real person. 

Robbie agreed but qualified the statement 
accordingly: ” You pick things that come to mind and 
[they] sometimes have to do with personal 
experiences and people that you have known. But, 
they are not “specific” stories. It was North American 
mythology in the making.” 

"Chest Fever” was a reaction to “The Weight”. It was 
what Robbie refers to as a “vibes” song. “At the time 
I'm thinking, "Wait a minute, where are we going here 
with Bufiuel and all of these ideas and the abstractions 
and the mythology?’ This music, for us, started on 
something that felt good and sounded good and who 
cares. ‘Chest Fever’ was like here’s the groove, come in 
a little late. Let's do the whole thing so it’s like pulling 
back and then it gives in and kind of kicks in and goes 
with the groove a little bit. If you like “Chest Fever’, it’s 
for God knows what reason, it’s just in there 
somewhere, this quirky thing. But, it doesn’t make 


The highlight comes on the bridge after the piano solo 
where everyone kicks into overdrive, Levon is doubled 
by Richard, someone adds harp and they all nearly 
enter the stratosphere before the last chorus brings 
everyone back to reality. 

“The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down” is one of 
Robbie's best writing efforts, giving voice to several 
thousand anonymous people’s stories. Levon, being 
the Southerner, is the only one who could sing the 
song with this conviction. It is also one of the best 
examples of one of his “hiccup” bass drum patterns. 
On the second verse, a harmonica seems to enter the 
picture. This is Garth up to mischief again, He 
overdubbed a Hohner melodica on top of an accordion 
sound generated by his Lowrey organ (he used a 
Lowrey almost exclusively as opposed to the more 
common Hammond B-3). Garth also contributes a little 
trumpet near the end. 

“Unfaithful Servant” and “King Harvest (Has Surely 
Come)” closed The Band LP Rick sings the former, 
Richard the latter. Musicians might note the unusual 
chord progression on “Unfaithful Servant”. Robbie had 
discovered a new guitar tuning. These chords are the 
result. Robbie takes rare mini solos on both songs, 
acoustic on the former, electric on the latter. Both are 
marked by economy and understatement. 

“This was the new way of dealing with the guitar for 
me, this very subtle playing, leaving out a lot of stuff 
and just waiting till the last second and then playing 
the thing in just the nick of time. It was an approach to 
playing where it’s so delicate. It’s the opposite of the 
‘in your face’ guitar playing that | used to do. This was 
the kind of thing that was slippery. It was like you have 
to hold your breath while playing these kind of solos. 
You can’t breathe or you'll throw yourself off. | felt 
emotionally completely different about the 
instrument.” 

The end of “King Harvest” may be his finest moment 
as a guitarist. It is living proof that less is indeed often 
more, The song is also one of his most evocative, 
describing the plight of one caught between the past 
and present, the country and the city, nature and 
humanity, The attention to detail is, as always, 
impressive. Note how the chorus is quieter than the 
verse, exactly the opposite to nearly every other song 
ever written. 

John Simon is playing the electric piano through the 
same black box that Robbie had used on “Tears Of 
Rage”. Richard is the vocalist. 

The album was originally going to be called Harvest. 
“It was like we had ator our seed,” explained 
Robbie, “and this was the fruit that we were finally 


it was recorded in one take that same night. The title 
refers partially to the difference between John 
Walker black and Johnny Walker red and partially to 
the incredible visual performance of Van and Richard. 

"Van and Richard were acting this whole thing out,” 
described Robbie. “For a second when | was watching 
it, it became soundless and it became all visuals — 
people's hands and veins and people's necks. It was 
almost like this movement thing going on and the 
music was carrying itself.” 

The vocal performance is unbelievably soulful. Van 
and Richard wail like two great Irish poets on fire. 

Robbie agreed: “It’s bizarre and wild. It was a lot of 
fun to do it. It was an archive kind of thing that we 
actually put on record. | didn’t know whether it ever 
meant anything to anybody else besides us because it 
was kind of a personal experience going on at the 
time.” ("4% Pantomime”, incidentally, contains the first 
reference to Van as the “Belfast Cowboy” 

“The River Hymn” closed out Cahoots. Opened by 
Garth’s stoic nineteenth century parlor piano, Levon 
pate this ode to moments of pastoral beauty, power 
and grace joined by Richard on the bridge and 
everyone plus Libby Titus (Levon’s partner at the time) 
on the chorus. Chosen by Robbie for this compilation, 
Pry it is in keeping with Cahoots’ underlying 

eme of the disappearance of precious things past 
their heyday. Musically, it is quite unlike anything else 
in The Band's canon. 

Excited by their collaboration with Allen Toussaint 
on “Life Is A Carnival”, The Band asked Toussaint to 
write arrangements for much of their repertoire to be 
performed at three special concerts at The Academy of 
Music in New York, culminating New Year's Eve 1971. 
All three nights were recorded for what would become 
known as Rock Of Ages. 

Rick Danko, for one, couldn't believe the way 
Toussaint worked. “He came up here to the mountains. 
We put him in one of our cabins. We asked him, “What 
do you want — a piano?’ He said, ‘No, just a tape 
recorder and some music sheets.’ We gave him a tape 
recorder with earphones and he just wrote that off the 
top of his head. He’s a genius.” 

Retitled “Don't Do It” on both Rock Of Ages and 
the subsequent single (number 34 in the fall of 1972), 
"Baby Don’t You Do It” was originally a Motown 
classic written by songwriting aces Eddie Holland, 
Lamont Dozier, and Brian Holland and recorded by 
Marvin Gaye in 1964. The Band performed it from 
their first concerts in 1969 until their last in 1976. They 
had attempted to record it in the studio at least once, 
but for one reason or another it was never quite good 


seagh gc any kind of sense in the lyrics, in the 
music, in the arrangement, in anything.” 

The beginning has always been a showcase for 
Garth Hudson. On the recorded version he opens with 
a bit of Bach’s “Toccata and Fugue in D minor”. He 
adds though, with a whimsical smile, “after that it 
becomes unqualifiable, more ethnic”. Garth’s intro 
eventually evolved into what became known as "The 
Genetic Method” (The title came from a book on 
musicology. It refers to one way of looking at music 
from tribal societies). 

In the middle, the whole piece breaks down and one 
hears an out of tune Salvation Army band (Garth on 
sax, John Simon on baritone, Rick on violin). Echoing 
Robbie, this touch doesn’t make any sense, but it 
works, invoking one more distant memory of 
Americana. It also serves as an intentional relief so that 
when they come back into the song after Levon hollers 
“very much longer” the groove is that much more 

tful, The lyrics were originally “dummy words” to 
finished later but “we got kind of used to using 
them. It became that’s what it is, no more and no less.” 

“| Shall Be Released” closed the album. Written by 
Bob Dylan, Richard gives it a falsetto treatment 
beginning to end. The harmony on the chorus is a 
perfect example of the characteristic Band vocal blend 
— Richard on the top, Rick in the middle and Levon on 
the bottom. The background keyboard sounds were 
made by a Roxochord through a wah wah pedal. The 
net result is the sound sweeps up very slowly through 
the harmonics and then back down again. The snare 
sound was John Simon's idea. Levon turned his snare 
drum upside down and rippled his fingers through the 
actual snares. 

Music From Big Pink was not an instant success. It 
took time for the word to get out. The name of the 
group was confusing enough to some people. Even 
more mysterious was the absence of a photo on the 
outside jacket. Instead, one got a wonderfully playful 
Dylan painting adorning the front cover, and a picture 
of the big pink house that had fostered this music and 
given the LP its name on the back. 

Inside the gatefold jacket two pictures appeared. 
One was a black and white shot deliberately processed 
to look “old timey”. The five members of The Band 
wore rural garb that could have come from the 
nineteenth century and their names were not identified 
under the picture. The other photograph, entitled 
"Next Of Kin”, was in colour and included four 
generations of The Band’s relatives. It was The Band's 
way of taking a deliberate stance against the current 
rock ethos of ipso facto parental hatred. In late 1968, 


getting from all the work that we had done in all those 
years.” The name was changed to The Band in 

eo ad to the confusion over exactly what they were 
called. 

The Band LP was very successful, peaking at number 
9 on Billbward’s LP charts, and they had started 
gigging regularly for the first time since 1966, playing 

th Woodstock and the Isle of Wight festivals (the 
latter with Dylan). The press were treating them as 

ods. Rolling Stone has probably never before or since 
avished such continuous unqualified praise. People 
started treating them differently. As Robbie put it, there 
were “people dusting you when you're not dirty.” 

All of the above took its toll on the group’s five 
members. They decided to retreat back to Woodstock 
and record a live LP at a little wood theatre known as 
the Woodstock Playhouse. !t was during the off 
season, and the performance was ostensibly to be for a 
small audience of locals. The Woodstock town council 
didn’t see it that way. Instead, they envisioned being 
overrun by residents of the Big Apple and New Jersey, 
and consequently turned thumbs down. The Band 
went peat and used the location anyway, sans 
audience, Robbie brought Todd Rundgren, whom he 
had met the year earlier when he produced Jesse 
Winchester’s debut album, in to engineer, The sessions 
were done pretty quickly (a total of about two weeks) 
as The Band ha airdetty worked out the songs, 
anticipating a live performance for the recording. 

The new LP was called Stage Fright, with several of 
its songs being a direct response to the craziness The 
Band found surrounding itself. In Robbie's mind, it was 
originally supposed to be a lighter, less serious, more 
cite pc! Be type of album. 

“After The Band album, | thought this thing's being 
taken way too seriously. Let's have a little bit of a goof 
here. Let’s do some touching things, let’s do some 
funny things, and let’s do more of just a good time kind 
of record,” 

By the time Stage Fright was released in September 
1970, several of the songs had become increasingly 
dark, The album had changed because The Band had 
changed. The remaining songs on disc one, with the 
exception of the live “Loving You Is Sweeter Than 
Ever”, which will be discussed later, are all from Stage 
Fright. 

it he WS. Walcott Medicine Show” seems to reflect 
the group’s original intentions. It opens with a 
crackling electric lead guitar (Robbie, in general, plays 
much more guitar on this record) before telling a tale of 
one of the great Southern travelling minstrel shows. 
Robbie had heard both Ronnie Hawkins and Levon talk 


enough. Driven by Toussaint’s incendiary horns, this is 
the definitive version. Levon opens the proceedings 
with a sharp crack of his snare and he sings with a 
desperate, near the edge quality while Rick actually 
outdoes the original bass line. As with any great cover, 
The Band totally reshape and redefine the song. They 
made it their own that night, for then and ever more. 

Both Stage Fright and Cahoots received somewhat 
disappointing reviews and The Band seemed tired. 
New Year's Day 1972 began what can be referred to as 
the “In between Years”. They would not play another 
Bis until the Watkins Glen Festival a year and a half 

ter, and they would not release a new album of 
original material for four full years. The interim was 
filled up with the release of the live Rock Of Ages in 
the fall of 1972, an album of oldies, Moondog 
Matinee, recorded and released a year later, and the 
inspired and inspiring Bob Dylan/Band Tour in January 
and February 1974. They also backed Dylan on his 
Planet Waves LP released February 1974, and they 
can be heard on the live Dylan/Band Tour ‘74 album 
Before The Flood released in 1974, 

On July 28, 1973, The Grateful Dead, The Allman 
Brothers and The Band all appeared together in 
upstate New York at the Watkins Glen festival held on 
the grounds of the Watkins Glen racetrack. Each grou 

uaranteed that they would play three hours, followe 
* an extended jam with members of all three 
ensembles participating. 150,000 people were 
expected and 600,000 people showed up. It turned 
into two days of magic, mud, mayhem, and great, great 


music. 
The Band, playing their first gig since New Year's Eve 
ed be 


1971, were sch tween The Dead and The 
Allmans. Appearing on stage at around 6 pm, as they 
were often wont to do they played as though their very 
lives depended on it, only to be greeted by a 
downpour after eight songs, following a day of 
blistering, near overwhelming sun. 

Fearing electrocution, they took a break. The rain let 
up a bit, and Garth, feeling the urge, ambled back 
onstage easing into “The Genetic Method”. As he 

the rain let up, the audience cheered and The 
Band exploded into “Chest Fever”. 

Chuck Berry's apochryphal and somewhat obscure 
“Back To Memphis” opened their set that day with Bill 
Graham's introduction, just as it does this collection. 
The introduction here is from Watkins Glen, the actual 
song is from a different concert. Wherever it was 
recorded, it is treated to a truly four-on-the-floor 
stomping, a arrangement. North America’s 
most fastidious and precise band could indeed turn 


it went directly against the grain. 

Robbie stated emphatically, “We were rebelling 
against the rebellion. Whatever was happening. If 
everybody was going east, then we were going west 
and we never once ever discussed it. There was this 
kind of ingrained thing from us all along. We were 
these kind of rebels with an absolute cause. It was an 
instinct to separate ourselves from the pack.” 

The rock press at the time ate up that instinct. The 
Band were written about and sp of in the most 
cryptic of fashions. The fact that they were unable to 
play live gigs until the spring of 1969, as Rick had had 
a bad car accident (“a little too drunk, a little too 
high,” chuckled Rick) and that they gave no interviews 
for over a year further fueled the sense of mystery that 
enveloped them. 

The second LP simply called The Band, was begun 
the following spring. This time, everyone went to 
California to record right from the beginning. Th 
rented a large house from Sammy Davis Jr. nestled in 
the Hollywood Hills, turning the pool house into a 
recording studio, nailing baffles all along the outside 
wall and in the process creating a shining example of 
visual ugliness on the outside that sounded great on 
the inside. Everything but “Up On Cripple Creek”, 
"Jemima Surrender” and “Whispering Pines” was 
recorded there. The latter three were cut back in New 
York at the Hit Factory. 

Big Pink had been a fine, even superior debut. The 
Band was their masterpiece. Robbie, now the 
dominant songwriter (he had only written four songs 
on the first LP), had grown by leaps and bounds. 
Likewise, Rick, Richard, Levon, Robbie and Garth, as 
good as they had been to this point, reached a whole 
other level of ensemble playing. The sum was much 

reater than the parts and parts were as good as any 
that existed. 

A lot of thought went into this record. Robbie and 
John Simon had spent a week in Hawaii planning the 
sessions. Everyone living together in the Sammy Davis 
house with wives and the odd additional family 
member created a kind of clubhouse atmosphere 
(reminiscent of Big Pink) where the creative flow of 
ideas was constantly facilitated by the proximity of the 
equipment and each other. 

A typical working day was divided in three parts. 
The second part was taken up working out the right 
instruments and the right sounds for each instrument. 
John Simon emphasized that "we took great care with 
every instrument to make it sound different for every 
song and appropriate for every song.” The touches 
ranged from large-scale changes such as retuning the 


about these troupes (Hawkins had learned his 
patented camel walk from watching one such tent 
show). Between Robbie's writing, Levon, Richard and 
Rick's singing, and Garth’s sax solo (his first on record 
so far), the spirit of mystery, allure, music and sexuality 
that was the Southern tent shows is captured perfectly. 

“Daniel And The Sacred Harp” is another allegory a 
ala “The Weight” and, as such, turns once more to the 
use of religious allusions. The story of selling one’s soul 
is as old as the hills. Told here with Garth’s pum 
organ, Rick's fiddle, tambourine, acoustic and electric 
guitar, piano, bass and drums, it takes on new 
meaning. Levon plays the part of the narrator while 
Richard assumes the role of Daniel. 

Along with “The W.S. Walcott Medicine Show”, 
“The Shape I’m In” and “Stage Fright” were two 
staples of The Band's repertoire right up until their last 
gig in 1976. The latter two say as much about the state 
of The Band as | possibly could. The former is a stomp, 
ae by Richard, while on the latter Rick turns in one of 
the finest vocal performances of his life. Also of note in 
“Stage Freight” is Levon's wonderfully unpredictable 
ride pattern. 

The Band decided to experiment with the finished 
LP by having Glyn Johns and Todd Rundgren do 
completely separate mixes. Everyone’s memory is a 
little vague now, but it appears that, for the most part, 
they opted for Johns’ work, although a few Rundgren 
mixes may have also made it onto the final record. 

With Stage Fright completed, The Band spent much 
of the next twelve months on the road before returning 
to Woodstock to begin work on their fourth album, 
Cahoots. Volume two goes on to trace The Band's 
legacy from Cahoots to 1977's Islands. 

racks two through five on volume two are taken 
from The Band's album, Cahoots, released in October 
1971. It was the first album recorded at Albert 
Grossman’s Bearsville Studios in Woodstock. It was 
also the first time The Band had been in a regular 
studio setting for a full album since Big Pink. 

The sessions were difficult, as the studio was still 
having the bugs worked out and The Band were 
undergoing internal problems. Garth felt that Robbie’s 
songs were also much more difficult. The structures, 
chord changes and arrangements were that much more 
complex. “It was harder for me to find something 
different for every song,” sighed Garth. 

Robbie felt a lot of the ideas were only half finished. 
“It was a frustrating, horrible feeling. | just wasn’t as 
inspired to write. | was getting a little bit disillusioned 
by personal things and it was affecting me. | just didn’t 
have the spirit to write.” 


around and play wondrous dance music. 

The Band had, from the beginning, always included 
a few choice R&B covers in their live performances. 
The Four Tops “Loving You Is Sweeter Than Ever” had 
been pl back at the very first gigs in Winterland in 
the spring of 1969 and had been a staple ever since. 
The date and location of this live recording is 
unknown. Again, one can hear the 500% commitment 
that marked the best live Band performances, Rick 
takes the lead, at times joined by Richard, while Levon 
simply roars back the last few words of line on 
the verse, kicking everything along to a whole other 
le 


level. 

“Endless Highway” is the third and final unreleased 
live track included here. Although it was debuted at 
Watkins Glen, this is a later live version, date and 
location unknown. Six months after Watkins Glen, it 
was taken on the road with Bob Dylan for Tour ‘74 and 
can be heard in a different, slightly faster live version 
on the documentation of that tour, Before The Flood. 

That same summer that The Band played Watkins 
Glen, they started work on their album of oldies, 
Moondog Matinee. Named after Alan Freed’s old 
Cleveland radio show, as well as being a pun on their 
fabled matinees in Toronto in the sixties, Moo 
Matinee was an attempt to recreate a version of their 
old night club routine. 

None of the tracks on the album were the sort of 
rock and roll oldies commonly paraded by Sha Na Na 
and their ilk in the late sixties and early seventies. 
These were R&B covers from the heart of the 
Southland, leaning a little towards New Orleans. 
Bobby Bland’s “Share Your Love” vied with Lee 
Dorsey's “Holy Cow” and Clarence “Frogman” 
Henry's “Ain't Got No Home”. 

The track included here, “Mystery Train”, was 
originally recorded by Little Junior Parker's Blue Flames 
for Sun Records in Memphis in 1953 and rerecorded 
by Elvis for his last Sun release two years later. Both 
versions verged on the apocalyptic, and over the years 
the song and these two versions had taken on more 
and more mythology. Perhaps that’s why The Band 
tackled it. Whatever the reason, it took a lot of guts. 

Robbie added new lyrics in three places ("because it 
wasn’t long enough”). The song starts with an 
atmospheric fake intro (which just happened to be on 
the studio tape and sounded good enough to be left) 
and then The Band take off under their own 
locomotive steam. Garth is using a wah wah on a 
clavinet Ry pomyors again, Robbi ——. 9 a 
ornery rhythm popping and Levon, with the help o 
second drummer Billy Mundi, chases his demons for 


drums to the most arcane minutiae. (The moaning tom 
tom that Ringo had made famous was very popular. 
This was achieved by tightening the two lugs directly 
across from each other on the toms and leaving the 
other lugs very slack.) Curtis Mayfield’s work with The 
Impressions had been a large influence. Mayfield 
painted exquisite visual sound pictures with a wide 
array of sonic touches. The Band’‘s palette was at least 
as wide as every member, but Robbie, can and did 
double on more than one instrument. The Band LP 
abounds with examples. 

The third part of the day was spent rehearsing, while 
the song was actually recorded the first part of the 
following day. A few songs, such as King Harvest (Has 
Surely Come)” took a little longer to get all the parts 
quite tight enough. 

"Up On Cripple Creek” was their first and only top 
thirty single, peaking at number 25 in late 1969. It is 
one of several songs on the album that has an “old 
timey” feel brought about by surprising effects. The 
dominant sound is that of a jew’s harp, achieved by 
Garth with a wah wah pedal on his clavinet. The 
astute listener will also note a heavy emphasis on the 
bottom end; Rick’s bass and Levon's bass drum are very 
strong and resonant in the mix. 

Robbie took over most of the engineering for this 
record. “When you write the songs, you picture the 
songs, you hear the songs. | had something in mind, 
this woody sounding thing. At that time, everything 
was kind of poing in that high end direction and we 
wanted this kind of woody, thuddy sound on this 
record. It just seemed to suit the nature of the music 
more. 

“With The Band album, that’s when | really knew 
who we were. This is when | said, ‘this is what we 
sound like, this is what we do.’ You can go on and make 
other records and do this and do that. You can change 
your clothes, you can change your hat. It doesn’t 
matter. This is who it is!” 

Similarily “Up On Cripple Creek”, “Rag Mama Rag” 
is basically a fun, up tempo stomp sung by Levon 
about a rather curious mind twisting woman. When 
Robbie brought the song in, the arrangement was 
totally up in the air. Rick played fiddle (doubled an 
octave higher), Garth contributes the heavily 
syncopated funky piano line, Levon plays mandolin, 
Richard flails at the drums and John Simon (who by this 
point was nearly a sixth member of The Band) came up 
with the rag-like bass part on tuba of all things. The 
most amazing thing is that he had never played one 
before! 

The song is one of many delights in the collection. 


The album as a whole had a much brighter sound. 
“We had more clarity’ continued Garth, “more highs 
which meant more punch. | used harder sounds. T 
softer sounds that made the earlier material a period 
piece didn’t fit in with the overall dynamics in the 
Cahoots album.” 

“\t was kind of a phase,” explained Robbie. “| don’t 
like it. It’s bright and cold to me. At the time there was 
like a race going on trying to make loud records. At 
Capitol they were saying you should master this record 
with this guy and we did it. They just EQ it and limit it 
and make it sound a lot louder on the disc. In 
retrospect | think it’s a mistake. I'd like to hear the 
album pre-mastered.” 

Despite some of the reservations cited above, the 
album does have its gems. First and foremost has to be 
“Life ls A Carnival”. The metaphor is great and Rick's 
bass line is extremely funky, kicking the song along. 
(He had started playing fretless bass a year earlier, 
once more expanding the sonic resources within The 
Band). The biggest lift, though, is the horn line 
courtesy of legendary New Orleans producer, writer 
and arranger Allen Toussaint. Years before with Ronnie 
Hawkins, The Band had occasionally worked with a 
full horn section. After hearing Lee Dorsey's brilliant 
Yes We Can LP produced and arranged by Toussaint, 
Levon and Robbie thought it would be fun to do it 
again. 

“It was great,” Robbie fondly recalled, “because the 
horns don't all play together, Other people would write 
horns and everybody would come in and everybody 
would go out. They would all start and stop at the 
same time. With Allen’s things, everybody‘d play 
separately. It's kind of like a Dixieland approach.” 

(Another fabled arranger, Gil Evans, was originally 
approached to write charts for one other song found 
on Cahoots, “The Moon Struck One”. Unfortunately, 
his schedule made such a collaboration an 
impossibility). 

Bob Dylan's “When | Paint My Masterpiece” made 
its debut on Cahoots. (Dylan‘s own version didn't see 
ie of day for another two months). Levon’s 
mandolin and Garth's accordion lend the song its 
European feel. Their break after the first verse is 
especially descriptive. Levon’s vocal has just the right 
plaintive quality. That's Richard on the drums. 

“4% Pantomime” was a fortunate one-off stroke of 
mastery. Co-written by Van Morrison and Robbie and 
sung by Van and Richard, it was the result of a chance 
visit by then Woodstock resident Morrison to Robbie's 
house one afternoon. Robbie was in the process of 
writing a song, Van jumped in, and “voila”. 


just over five crazed mysterious minutes. 

Around the time of Moondog Matinee, there was 
talk of a much more ambitious project being worked 
on by The Band. Robbie had been listening to Polish 
composer Krzysztof Penderecki's “The St. Luke 
Passion” as well as material by American John Cage. 
He decided he wanted to write an extended work 
which would have distinct sections one could think of 
as songs but that would have no discreet breaks 
between them. In other words, it would be one 
continuous piece of music, Te to end. 

“| worked on it for quite a while,” recalled Robbie. 
“I'd get fifteen minutes into it and I'd be exhausted in 
ideas, just trying to remember the whole thing ina _ 
to get through it, just writing little symbols that | coul 
connect. | don’t write music [down on paper], | just 
think music. It was something that | wanted to do and | 
just never got to complete the idea.” 

Words were written and there was an overridin 
story to the work. Some pieces of it get used in other 
places and most recently one line, “Lay a flower in the 
snow”, found its way into Robbie’s tribute for the late 
Richard Manuel, "Fallen Angel”, which appears on 
Robbie's debut solo album released in 1987. 

There is one song that is included at this point in the 
set that is not from this period. “Get Up Jake” was an 
outtake from The Band LP It had originally appeared in 
a live version on Rock Of Ages. Its studio rendition, 
included here, saw the light of day in 1973 as the B 
side of the single from Moondog Matinee, "Ain't Got 
No Home”. It’s got a real nice groove and most people 
haven't had the opportunity to hear this version before. 

After Cahoots, Robbie had moved up to Montreal 
while the rest of the guys stayed on in stock. 
Suffering one cold winter too many, in 1973 Robbie 
moved to Los Angeles, eventually to be joined by the 
rest of The Band. There they leased a ranch, 
outfitting it with a recording studio, which they named 
"Shangri-La y 

Once again they were back in the clubhouse 
situation (“We could indulge in time with the studio in 
the house,” emphasized Garth). In 1975 they finally 
dug in in earnest, emerging at the end of the year with 
a new studio album of original material, Northern 
Lights-Southern Cross. It was The Band's finest effort 
since their second album. For most Band fans, —_— 
almost given up on ever seeing new original material, 
this seemed like a miracle. 

The nary edt only eight songs but they were all 
extended. ie took a number of guitar solos and 
Garth seemed to take on a more active role. Equipped 
with twenty-four tracks and the new synthesizer 
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technology, including an RMI computer keyboard, ARP 
and Roland monophonic solo synths, a Mini Moog, an 
ARP string ensemble and the new Lowrey 
Symphonizer, Garth could paint like never before. On 
several songs the keyboard parts alone take eight or 
more tracks. Prior to the advent of computerized 
mixing, this must have been a hell of an album to 
finish. 

There were no choices when it came to selecting the 
three songs on this compilation from Northern Lights- 
Southern Cross. “It Makes No Difference” features 
Rick at his most emotional, and Robbie's opening 
guitar line and solo might be his best on record since 
"King Harvest”. Garth plays all the horns on the LP 
including the soprano saxophone part heard here 
responding to Rick’s vocal on the final verse. 

“Ophelia” (the title was inspired by Minnie Pearl's 
real name) is somewhat reminiscent of "Life Is A 
Carnival”, sporting a good time New Orleans feel 
(listen to Rick’s bass). Levon takes the lead vocal 
supported by Richard, and Garth plays an array of 
brass, wind and synthesizer parts. 

"Acadian Driftwood” is the gem. It is one of Robbie's 
all-time masterpieces, the equal to anything else The 
Band ever recorded. The song is about a people 
displaced, the Acadians who were exiled from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in the 1750's. (Most of the 
Acadians eventually made their way to Southwest 
Louisiana where they became known as Cajuns). 
Robbie’s ability to create a fictional historical voice that 
can speak for several thousand real ones is a gift to 
behold. 

Garth on accordion and guest Byron Berline on 
fiddle create the appropriate Cajun feel. Richard, Rick 
and Levon all share the vocal. Richard plays clavinet 
while Robbie adds an acoustic guitar (as he does on so 
much of this set) and Garth further contributes piccolo 
and bagpipe chanter. The net result is as evocative and 
magical as music ever gets. 

After such a strong “comeback” it was surprising that 
The Band‘s career was to come to a close within a year. 
Dissatisfied with Capitol and looking at a multi-million 
dollar deal with Warner Brothers, they needed to 
deliver one more album before their relationship with 
Capitol could be severed. 

In the meantime The Band had also decided to call a 
halt to touring. After their summer tour of 1976 they 
announced they were going to play one final show on 
Thanksgiving at Winterland in San Francisco, the site 
of their very first gigs in the spring of 1969. They were 
inviting a number of guests who they had either 
interacted with or had influenced them. The list was 
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unbelievable: Bob Dylan, Van Morrison, Neil Young, 
Joni Mitchell, Muddy Waters, Eric Clapton, Paul 
Butterfield, Bobby Charles, Ronnie Hawkins and Neil 
Diamond. 

A film was made of the event and a triple album was 
eventually released on Warner Brothers a year and a 
half later in April 1978. The album contained five sides 
of live material as well as one side of studio work 
collectively called "The Last Waltz Suite”. Included on 
this final studio side were such gems as “ Evangeline” 
with Emmylou Harris, “Out Of The Blue”, a remake of 
"The Weight” with The Staple Singers as well as “The 
Last Waltz Theme”. 

To clear the way for the Waltz, they needed to give 
Capitol one more record. Islands was that recor 
Following Northern Lights-Southern Cross, it seemed 
little more than an afterthought. 

“It wasn't an album,” states Robbie emphatically, 
“We were not in album mode.” Rather, it was bits and 
pieces culled from here and there as well as a number 
of new recordings. The title track was an instrumental 
written by Rick and Garth that to this day Rick says 
awaits a set of lyrics from Robbie. What was 
completed, in general, was slicker than what The Band 
had previously recorded. Released in March 1977, the 
album fared the worst of any Band record 
commercially, reaching only number 64 on Billboard's 
album charts. 

Despite all this the album does have its moments. 
Rick sings one more cryptic tale of mythology in “The 
Saga Of Pepote Rouge”, while he and Richard turn in a 
gorgeous job on Robbie's exquisite and rather tranquil 
seasonal song, “Christmas Must Be Tonight”. The 
former was one of those songs that had been around 
for awhile and was finished for this project, while the 
latter, oddly enough, was inspired by the birth of 
Robbie's child Sebastian in July of 1976. 

This anthology closes with the rather strange 
"Knockin’ Lost John”. A song about the great 
Depression, and chosen here due to its jaunty upbeat 
groove propelled by Garth's swirling accordion sounds, 
it sports Robbie's first lead vocal since "To Kingdom 
Come” on Music From Big Pink. 

“It’s one of the weirdest things we've ever done,” 
laughed Robbie. “| have no idea what's going on in this 
thing. It was just an expression, some kind fotbest 
idea. It was almost like a Basement Tapes approach.” 

So with a bit of crazed fun ends the saga of one of 
the most precious musical treasures rock and roll has 
ever produced. With the Last Waltz, The Band was 
supposedly calling a halt to touring only. Studio albums 
were expected to follow but for a variety of reasons 
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never did. As late as two years later various members 
were still talking about the next Band album, but the 
whole thing just gradually petered out with nobody 
making the effort. 

The Band story, in the end, is one of teamwork. They 
were a unique entity. John Simon refers to them as 
“wonderfully selfless and wonderfully pragmatic.” 
Individually and collectively they would do whatever 
was appropriate for each song. No one rock and roll 
group before or since has displayed this amount of 
instrumental versatility and few have ever paid as 
much attention to minute details for every instrument 
on every song. 

Still fewer have had as many influences thoroughly 
digested and at their beck and call. Collectively they 
embodied virtually every roots North American music. 
Whatever they were to as sia upon, for all of them the 
song was the most important element and in Robbie 
Robertson they had a gifted story teller with a feeling 
for the land, for people, for traditions and for 
mymolog): in Levon Helm, Rick Danko and Richard 
Manuel, they had singers who could passionately 
convey any conceivable emotion, and in Garth 
Hudson they had the consummate tone painter. 

It was a fortuitous combination for which we have 
many historical accidents to thank, not least of which 
was Ronnie Hawkins’ decision to head north. Further, 
few ensembles ever get to play together for eight years 
before cutting their first album. The Band did an that 
surely made a big difference. So did their encounter 
with Bob Dylan as did their two years of relief from the 
road at Woodstock. 

For a sixteen year career there are relatively few 
viny! documents. What there is though, the best of 
which is contained here, is quite an emotional, stirring 
and evocative legacy — The Band. 


Rob Bowman 
Journalist/Musicologist 
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THE PRESS DEMOCRAT, WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 1989 


A very special reunion of the The Band’s Garth 

Hudson, Rick Danko and Levon Helm will occur at the 

This Country’s Rockin’ concert Saturday at the Pontiac 

Silver Dome in Detroit. Fellow Band member Robbie 

Robertson has not yet decided if he'll join his cohorts at 

the mega-event, which will include such acts as Carl 

Perkins, Stray Cats, Dwight Yoakam, Steven Stills, 

The Desert Rose Band, Exile, The Marshall Tucker 

Band, Highway 101, Etta James and David Crosby. 

This Country’s Rockin’ is designed to team country 

ay artists with rock artists — in acknowledgement of the 

Sverre influence each has had on the other. 


Pontiac: Silverdome 


01969 Atzaioni Productions inc /Mickey Tip Productions Inc. Al Rights Reserved 


UNDER THE DOME 
WHAT: This Country's Rockin’, 


WHEN: 2 p.m.-midnight, 
Saturday. 


WHERE: Pontiac Silverdome, 
I-75 and Opdyke Road, 


TICKETS: $22.50, available at 
the box office and 
Ticketmaster outlets. 


PARKING: $5. 
REFRESHMENTS: You can bring 


your own food, but no coolers 
glass containers, 


t i be 


chu bare 


THE ACTS: Ted Nugent; the 
Gregg Allman Band; David 
Crosby; the Band’s Garth 
Hudson, Levon Helm and Rick 
Danko; Etta James; the Stray 
Cats; Stephen Stills; Dwight 
Yoakam; Sawyer Brown; T. 
Graham Brown; the Desert 
Rose Band; Exile; Foster & 
Lloyd; William Lee Golden & 
the Goldens; David Lynn 
Jones; Highway 101; the 
Marshall Tucker Band; Carl 
Perkins; Southern Pacific; 
Sweethearts of the Rodeo, 


By GARY GRAFF 

Free Press Music Writer 
ountry singer Dwight Yoa- 
kam spoke the cold, hard 
truth early Sunday at the 
Pontiac Silverdome. 

“Do you know it’s 2 in 
the morning?” he asked the several 
hundred people remaining in the 
“This Country’s Rockin’ ” crowd. 
“It’s too late to be doing this.” 

Indeed it was. At almost 13 
hours long, ‘‘This Country’s 
Rockin’ ’’ — which was also being 
filmed for a July 4 pay-per-view 
telecast — ran too long and too 
late, though it was certainly a 
musical triumph. By the time a 
handful of fans heard Carl Perkins’ 
“Blue Suede Shoes’’ echo across 
the cavernous Silverdome, it was 
hard to find anybody in that blud- 
geoned bunch who really wanted 
more. 

That was too bad, because the 
show’s length and ponderous, slop- 
py organization just about spoiled 
an inspirational day of musical com- 
munion. The concept was ambi- 
tious, mixing 23 rock and country 
acts to show the influence the two 
musical forms have had on each 
other and spotlighting several sub- 
genres — Yoakam’s traditional 
country, the new rock-oriented 
country of Foster & Lloyd, High- 
way 101 and Sawyer Brown, the 
rockabilly of Perkins and the Stray 
Cats, co-host Ted Nugent’s heavy 
rock and the blues of Etta James 
and Ronnie Hawkins. 

The ambition was realized early 
in the show. Country singer T. 
Graham Brown, who opened the 
show, delivered Otis Redding’s 
“(Sittin’ on the) Dock of the Bay.” 
Sweethearts of the Rodeo, a coun- 
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Too much, too late 
Acts keep rockin’ when they should be sleepin’ 


Gregg Allman did an acoustic 
version of ‘Sweet Melissa.’ 


try duo, covered the Beatles’ “I 
Feel Fine” in their set, and Nugent 
followed with a cover of the rock 
roots number “Route 66,” 

The small crowd — about 
15,000 at its peak — certainly 
appreciated the mixture. Though 
every country fan didn’t turn into a 
rock freak and vice versa, it was 
common to find a teenager wear- 


ing a heavy metal band’s T-shirt » 


cheering for Highway 101 or to see 
someone in a Stetson hat standing 
on a chair and bouncing along to 
the Stray Cats’ beat. 

The highlights came by the 
dozens, too. Gregg Allman’s sump- 
tuous acoustic version of “Sweet 
Melissa” was an early gem, and the 
show sustained a prolonged five- 
hour peak through a string of sets 
by the Stray Cats, Highway 101, 
the Marshall Tucker Band, Sawyer 
Brown, Foster & Lloyd, Stephen 
Stills, the Desert Rose Band, David 
Crosby, Southern Pacific, and Etta 
James. Perkins and David Lynn 


Jones offered fine sets to close the 
show, but at a time when much of 
this country was snoozin’. 

The biggest disappointment of 
the day was the much-hyped re- 
union of Levon Helm, Rick Danko 
and Garth Hudson of the Band, 
who offered a sleepy and unevent- 
ful set of obscurities. Also missing 
was a collaboration between acts, 
particularly those who have 
worked together in the past like 
Crosby, Stills and the Desert Rose 
Band’s Chris Hillman. A Nugent- 
Sawyer Brown jam on Chuck Ber- 
ry’s “Johnny B. Goode” was the 
only notable surprise. 

But the show’s sheer length 
was its ultimate burden, and it was 
frustrating because it clearly could 
have gone quicker. Many set 
changes were aggravatingly long, 
leaving the audience milling in the 
aisles and listening to the ump- 
teenth repetition of the Traveling 
Wilburys’ album. And though it 
would have been hard to make the 
choice, a couple of acts could have 
been pruned without affecting the 
show’s message. 

Clearly, the producers of “This 
Country’s Rockin’”’ were more 
concerned with their TV event 
than the live crowd, some of whom 
paid $25 for tickets. That smacked 
of audience abuse, and if there are 
to be more “This Country’s Rock- 
in’s” — and larger crowds to at- 
tend them — their makers will 
have to devise a more attendee- 
friendly show that will keep head- 
liners around until the end (Nugent 
split when it became apparent his 
set would start after 1 a.m.) and 
finish on a high note rather than 
with incredulous acts marveling at 
their fans’ durability. 


on jay  ) eee eee 
Pay-per-view outlet sells mega-concert 


This Tuesday at 2 p.m., Viewers Choice Cable, 


a pay-per-view network, is distributing ‘This 
Country's Reckin,” a 10-hour taped concert to 
Cablevision of Westchester systems in Port 
Chester, Yonkers and Yorktown/Putnam, 

The mega-concert, which was held in May at 
the Silverdome Arena in Pontiac, Mich., features 
Ted Nugent as host 

Guest performers include Levon Helm, Garth 
Hudson, Rick Danko, Ronnie Hawkins, Car! 


Perkins, the Stray Cats, the Gregg Allman Band, 
Highway 101, Etta James, Dwight Yoakam, 
David Crosby, Sweethearts of the Rodeo, the 
Marshall Tucker Band, Southern Pacific and 
many others, 

Conceived by promoters Jim and Wendy 
Fitzgerald, the concert was defined as a 
“celebration of country music as it has evolved 
through the influences of rock, R&B and the 
blues.” 
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TED NUGENT 


DAVID CROSBY 

ETTA JAMES 

STRAY CATS 

STEPHEN STILLS 

DWIGHT YOAKAM 

THE GREGG ALLMAN BAND 
SAWYER BROWN 

T. GRAHAM BROWN 
DESERT ROSE BAND 

EXILE 

FOSTER & LLOYD 
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. CELEBRATING THE NEW ROCKIN' SPIRIT IN COUNTRY MUSIC 
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10 HOUR COUNTRY/ROCK 
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Co-Hosted by TED NUGENT 
& The GREGG ALLMAN Band = | 
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* ETTA JAMES 
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* STEPHEN STILLS 
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x DESERT ROSE Band 
+ EXILE * FOSTERS LLOYD 
+ WILLIAM LEE GOLDEN 
The GOLDENS 
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LEVON HELM & RICK DANKO 
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«The MARSHALL =f 
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* SWEETHEARTS of the RODEO 
% A Special reunion of the Band's GARTH HUDSON, LEVON HELM & RICK DANKO 
* RONNIE HAWKINS 


Everyone seems to be talking about (he renewed 
kinship between country and rock, and TCR is 
doing something about it 

Yhie Conanitiys RO C KIN’ showcases the 
best of the new rocking spirit in country music 
Featuring premiere country artists and placing 
them side by side with thelr Rock, Rh & B and 
Blues influences 


So pul your Rockin’ socks on ‘cause you won't 
be able to sit still, Fire up the VCR ‘cause this 
is one for the archives 
Music forthe 1990's 
This Courttiys ROCKIN’ 


1:30 pm Countdown 200 pm Showtime! 
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Taped May 6 at the massive Silver- 
dome Arena in Pontiac, Mich., This 
Country's Rockirt is defined as “a cel- 


dominate the show. In addition toa 
large contemporary country conti- 
gent — including Highway 101, T. 
Graham Brown, Dwight Yoakam, Ex- 
ile, Sweethearts of the Rodeo, Foster 
& Lioyd, David Lynn Jones, Southern 
Pacific, William Lee Golden & The 
Goldens and The Desert Rose Band 
— the show features a number of non- 
country acts with Music City ties. 
Rhythm & blues queen Etta James, 
whose recent comeback LP was 
recorded in Nashville, has a segment. 
Nashville pop/jazz saxophonist Jim 
Horn performs. Nashville-born Gregg 
Allman and the Nashville-recorded 
Marshall Tucker Band represent the 
Southern rock portions of the pro- 


peter oy sired a'r gd 
during This Country's Rockin 

As the “hometown” act, Michigan's 
a eae, sep ae t 


In addition to performing solo, sax- 
man Horn is in the backing band 


rockabilly exponents The Stray Cats. 
“Most of these acts had never per- 
formed on the same stage,” says co- 
producer Jim Fitzgerald. “It was won- 
derful to see the respect and affection cable's Viewer’s Choice channel to- 
they had for each other. day beginning at | p.m. The cost for 
‘Several musical ‘firsts’occurred the 10-hour show is $24.95. Call 1-800- 


Etta James 
thatnight.Wemadeadreamcome 843-9371 toorder. @ 


R&B queen has a segment 


Ronnie 
Hawkins 
and 
The Band 
Reunion 
Concert 


his Country’s Rockin’ was conceived as 
a ten hour live country/blues/rock 
extravaganza recorded in tront of 


70,000 people at the 
Silverdome. 


giant Pontiac 
The entire show was subsequent- 
MAMA COME HOME 
Gritfth Cop Con 

DON'T STOP ME ROCKING 
Hogg Cap Con 
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Young, Ling Cop Can 


ly broadcast on radio and television in the 


United States and was intended to break 


down many of the musical categorisations 
that have existed for many decades. Six of 


rersid ester Coce these classic performances are now available 
if. ner ” 

I'M LIVING A LIFE | CAN'T AFFORD on video for the first time. Each one provides 
Hog 


a small piece of music history and, as such, 
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ous music collector 
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Radio highlights 


MOUNTAIN STAGE: Rick 
Danko and Garth Hudson of the 
The Band; Josh White Jr., WNKU- 
FM (89.7), 3 p.m. 


Recorded at Capitol Theater, Charleston, 
West Virginia, February 5, 1989 
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The mantle of the legendary rock group, The Band, seems to 
have fallen, in one way or another, on bassist/vocalist Rick 
Danko, who will be performing tonight at the Iron Horse Cafe 
in Northampton. After a period of acrimony, Danko and 
another former Band member, Robbie Robertson, have made 
their peace. These days, Danko is focusing on a burgeoning 
solo career and new popularity for the re-formed Band. All it 
takes, he says, “‘is a little bit of concentration.” 
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DR. JOHN : DAN HICKS & THE ACOUSTIC WARRIORS - 
RICK DANKO & GARTH HUDSON + DANIEL LANOIS 
* LOUDON WAINWRIGHT, III + RICHARD THOMPSON 
* NRBQ - CLIVE GREGSON & CHRISTINE COLLISTER 
* JESSE WINCHESTER - BUCKWHEAT ZYDECO - 
LARRY GROCE & THE MOUNTAIN STAGE BAND 
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1991 (Canada) 


Same song on all releases, “Twilight” 
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Listen to three songs from the broadcast at NPR. 
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For The Band’s Rick Danko, 


all it takes is a little concentration 


By Seth Rogovoy 


Berkshire Eagle Staff 


n Thanksgiving Day 1976, The Band called it quits in a star-studded 

farewell concert in San Francisco. Speaking for the group, Robbie 

7 Robertson, guitarist and songwriter and nominal leader of the 

seminal rock band, explained that after 16 years on the’ road — 8 in small 

clubs and roadhouses, 8 in large halls and arenas — the time had come to 
leave well enough alone. 

The road, Robertson said, had taken its toll on too many great ones — 
Buddy Holly, Jimi and Janis, among others — and he didn’t want to tempt 
fate any longer. 

It soon became clear that Robertson was speaking only for himself. The 
other members of The Band continued their touring ways alone, together 
and in various combinations of duos. 

Drummer and singer Levon Helm formed the RCO All-Stars and released 
four albums of his own, while pursuing a film career with a fair-modicum 
of success with roles in ‘‘Coal Miner’s Daughter” and ‘The Right Stuff,”’ to 
name just two. 


Assumed the mantle 


It was bassist/singer Rick Danko, however, who seemed to assume the 
mantle of keeping The Band alive in various guises. After the release of his 
only solo album in 1977, Danko became a stalwart performer in small clubs 
around the country, and a veritable institution at the Lone Star Cafe in New 
York City, where he was often joined by Helm or singer/pianist Richard 
Manuel. His shows mixed nostalgic renditions of Band numbers with his 
= compositions, as well as covers of classic tunes from the repertory of 
rock. 

Then in the mid-'80s, Danko convinced Helm, Manuel and keyboardist 
Garth Hudson to regroup as The Band, and the four toured under that 
moniker, sans Robertson, uztil shortly after the suicide of the brilliant but 
tormented Manuel a few years ago. 


Unhappy with Robertson 


On that final tour, Danko was clearly unhappy with Robertson. During a 
conversation with a reporter before a show in Williamstown, an ebullient 
Danko turned visibly sour only when asked about Robertson, who at the 
time was ensconced in Malibu, living the high life in Hollywood and 
working with the likes of Martin Scorsese on various film projects. “If you 
want to know anything about Robbie,” said Danko, “‘you'll have to write to 
his fan club."’ 

It was all the more surprising, therefore, when Danko showed up singing 
on a track on Robertson’s first solo album, released just over a year ago. 

In a telephone interview with The Berkshire Eagle last week, Danko, who 
will be performing tonight at the Iron Horse Cafe in Northampton with 
drummer Andy Robinson, said that he and Robertson have put their 
differences behind them. 

Speaking from his home in the Catskill mountains outside of Bearsville, 
N.Y., not far from Big Pink, the house where the classic “Basement 
Tapes” were recorded with Bob Dylan, as well as The Band's first record, 
‘Music from Big Pink,’’ Danko displayed none of the bitterness and rancor 


that marked his previous conversation about Robertson. 

Danko said he and Robertson spent last Thanksgiving together, and on 
March 21, the four surviving members of The Band will appear together for 
the first time in more than 10 years when they are inducted into the 
Canadian Hall of Fame (all the members of The Band, save Levon Helm, 
were from Canada). ? 

In addition, Robertson has promised to help Danko try to ensnare the 
recording contract that’s evaded his grasp since 1977. 


It was bassist/singer Rick Danko, 
however, who seemed to assume the 
mantle of keeping The Band alive in 
various guises. 


The Band is a curious case study in rock. Although they never achieved 
the public acclaim or commercial success of such groups as the Who, the 
Grateful Dead, or even Creedence’Clearwater Revival, they are considered 
by many to have been the greatest rock band of their time, and their 
influence is cited by or heard in the music of performers as varied as U2, 
Graham Parker, R.E.M. and Scruffy the Cat. 

Part of the mystery of The Band might lie in their history. They were 
originally recruited as members of Ronnie Hawkins’s backup band. eg be 
after making a go on their own as the Hawks, they were enlisted by Bo 
Dylan, and propelled to fame — or infamy — when Dylan stunned the folk 
world by Bag Kreggrenc 

They made their recording debut as “The Band’’ in 1968 with ‘‘Music 
from Big Pink.” That album and the follow-up, titled simply “The Band,” 
remain classics in the repertory of rock. 

Part of their appeal rested in the way they broke down the stereotypical 
expectations of what a rock band was supposed to be. 

There was no lead singer. More times than not, lead vocals were shared, 
or more likely, tossed around, from Helm’s Arkansas twang to Manuel's 
moody, Ray Charles-like growls to Danko’s nervous, anxiety-ridden whines. . 

Like their vocals, their music, too, seemingly had no center. At one 
moment Helm’s drums might seem to be propelling a song along, and as 
soon as Robertson’s stinging tad would eclipse the beat, Hudson’s 
heavenly, church-like organ would raise the level of musical consciousness 
from its grounding on earth to someplace akin to heaven. 

This mostly Canadian band, too, mystified listeners in their incisive, 
wholly American perspective, from the civil war epic “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” to the paranoiac “Look Out Cleveland.” 

Danko says he is unable to account for the mystery of The Band's lasting 
impact or the unique role it played in the history of rock. “It’s nice to be 
influenced and it’s nice to be an influence,” he said. 

In a more telling comment belied by its simplicity, Danko offered this 
analysis of the group's success: “‘A little bit of concentration goes a long, 
long way.” 

Perhaps in their concentration, in the stark portrayals of an America torn 
at the seams in “Tears of Rage,’ in the fear and loathing of “Stage 
Fright,” in the unearthly temptations of “The Weight"’ lie the. key to The 
Band's unerring instinct for an emotional jugular unsurpassed in modern 
American rock music. 

Danko hopes to bring some of this concentrated effort to his performance 
tonight. 

At 45 years old, he’s a trouper of rock 'n’ roll, on the road since before he 
was of legal drinking age. And the legend of The Band lives on. So does its 
commercial appeal; Danko notes the increase of royalty payments pro- 
vided by newly released compact discs of the original Band albums. It’s “a 
breath of fresh air to give us more time,’ says Danko. 

Having played music since he was 5 years old, when he started on 
mandolin, violin and banjo, he’s not about to stop now. As he sings in 
“Stage Fright,” “when he gets to the end, he’s going to start all over 
again.” 
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For ex-Band member Rick Danko, life is a musical camival 


By Kelly P. Kissel 
The Associated Press 
CHARLESTON, W.Va. — Rick 
Danko’s life has been a musical 
carnival since The Band played its 
last waltz at San Francisco’s 
Winterland in 1976. And the bass 
player wants all to know that he’s 
alive and well and has no intention 
of quitting the business. 


Danko took the low road after 
the group known loosely as “Bob 
Dylan’s backup band,” and 
sometimes called by a myriad of 
other names — Levon and the 
Hawks, the Crackers and the 
Canadian Squires — decided that 16 
years on the road was enough. They 
retired as a group. But not as 
individuals. 


“The last 10 years I've been 
documenting my shows — every 
night that I play,” said Danko, who 
recently appeared with ex-Band 
keyboardist Garth Hudson on 
“Mountain Stage,” National Public 
Radio's upbeat and eclectic music 
show broadcast from Charleston. 


“There's Paul Butterfield, 
Richard Manuel, Levon Helm, 
Robbie Robertson . .. I've made 
some of these tapes available,” he 
said. “I have a mail-order company. 


He also recently played a local 
gig at The Turning Point in 
Piermont. 


“I hope people don't think I was 
retired. I'm too young to retire. I’m 
45.” 


Danko, who lives in Woodstock, 
N.Y. — where The Band's 
legendary house and recording 
studio, Big Pink, was located — has 
concentrated on raising three 


children ages 18 through 21 and 
playing small clubs. 


“Music's been good to me. 
Hopefully, I've been good to it,” 
Danko said in an interview before 
leaving for Charleston. “I felt good 
about it yesterday. I'll likely feel 
good about it tomorrow. It beats 
working.” 


Danko and Hudson, who have 
played together several times over 
the past few months, have not had 
as high a visibility as Robertson, 
The Band's guitarist, and Helm, the 
group’s drummer. Danko also has 
performed with Helm and 
Robertson over the years. He also 
sang on Robertson's eponymous LP. 


Robertson released his first solo 
album last year and had a hit. Helm 
has carved out a career in films, 
appearing in such movies as “Coal 
Miner’s Daughter” and “The Right 
Stuff.” 


The Band had a brief reunion 
tour two years ago; it was cut short 
by pianist Richard Manuel's suicide. 
Danko said not to rule out another 
reunion attempt despite differences 
between Helm and Robertson, both 
of whom viewed themselves as the 
group’s leader. 


“Never say never,” Danko said. 
“I didn’t speak to Robbie for while, 
but it wasn’t because of a conflict. 
We just never ran into one 
another.” 


The Band began as rockabilly 
singer Ronnie Hawkins’ backup 
crew in the early 1960s and 
eventually got the name the Hawks 
from touring with him. Hawkins 
moved to Canada with his 
drummer, Helm, where rockabilly 
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OBITUARIES 
Eli Danko, 18 


Son of rock musician 
Associated Press 


was just beginning. But his band 
soon took flight with its own 
distinctive style: a blend of 
Motown, folk, rock and country. 

They caught the eye of the folk 
singer John Hammond who brought 
the group to New York’s Greenwich 
Village where Dylan started 
playing with them. The Hawks, 
without Helm, toured with Dylan in 
1965-'66 with Mickey Jones on 
drums. When they returned, they 
rented a house in upstate New 
York, got Helm to come up from 
the South and wrote some songs. 
They collaborated with Dylan on 
“Tears of Rage,” but saved some 
tunes for their classic first LP, 
“Music From Big Pink.” 

They later recorded such 
albums as “The Band” and “Stage 
Fright,” and such songs as “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
“The Weight,” “Up On Cripple 
Creek” and “Life Is a Carnival.” 

When the Band decided to 
retire, they did so with a splash. 
Their final concert on Thanksgiving 
Day in 1976 at Winterland, called 
“The Last Waltz,” featured 
appearances by Dylan, Joni 
Mitchell, Van Morrison, Dr. John, 
Neil Young, Eric Clapton, Muddy 
Waters and Emmylou Harris and 
others connected with the Band's 
career. It resulted in a 
documentary directed by Martin 
Scorcese and a legendary live 
album of the same name. 

The Band will be installed in the 
Canadian Music Hall of Fame on 
March 12. Aside from the Arkansas- 
born Helm, the others were natives 
of Canada. 

“It's a pretty big deal with the 
Canadians,” Danko said. 


time soon. 


BLUE TAIL FLY 

Rick Danko 

Music & Lyrics - Traditional 

Guitar - Dan Uttendorfer 

Banjo - Happy Traum 

Upright Bass - Rick Danko 

Accompanying Vocals - Amy Fradon, 
Leslie Ritter, Rory Block, Marc Black 

Engineer - Aaron Hurwitz 

Mix Engineer - Greg Gruntler 

Studio - NRS, W. Hurley, NY 


Key West Citizen, Monday, March 6, 1989 


Dead student rocker’s so 


ALBANY, N.Y. (UPI) — A college student who apparently 


ALBANY, N.Y. — Eli D. Danko, 
the 18-year-old son of rock musi- 
cian Rick Danko, choked to death 
after a college party, the Albany 
County coroner's office said yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Danko's body was found in 
his dormitory room at the State 
University of New York at Albany 
when a fellow student went to 
wake him for classes Friday, said 
Barbara Cavanaugh, an assistant 
to the coroner. 

Students said Mr. Danko, a 
freshman, had been at a campus 
party the night before and was 
“quite drunk"’ when he left 
around 2 a.m. Friday, Cavanaugh 
said. She said the results of labo- 
ratory tests on Mr. Danko's level 
of intoxication had not come back 
yet. 

The coroner's office said Mr. 
Danko choked on his own vomit. 

Rick Danko, who lives in 
Bearsville between Albany and 
New York City, was a member of 
the rock group The Band and now 
tours as a solo act. 

Eli Danko also leaves his moth- 
er, Grace Seldner of San Rafael, 
Calif.; his stepmother, Elizabeth; 
and two stepbrothers and a sister. 


choked to death after drinking rum at a drinking party was 
the son of a well-known rock musician with the Wood- 
stock-era group, The Band, a county coroner said Sunday. 

The body of Eli Danko, 18, was discovered hours after the 
late-night drinking binge when friends tried to rouse him 
and found he had choked on his own vomit, said Albany 
County Coroner Timothy Cavanaugh. 

Only later did Cavanaugh discover the youth's father was 
Rick Danko, bass player for The Band, who toured and 
wrote songs with Bob Dylan and later won prominence on 
his own. 

Cavanaugh tried to reach the family at their home in the 
Ulster County community of Bearsville, but never talked Gl- 
rectly to Rick Danko or his wife. 

“| left at least three messages but they never got back to 
me,” said Cavanaugh. “Pretty strange considering the cir- 
cumstances.” 

Danko left the party “highly intoxicated” at about 2 a.m. 
Friday and went to his room, Cavanaugh said. The coroner 
said a preliminary investigation showed the student be- 
came sick and choked on his own vomit. 
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Rick Danko, a founding member of The Band, still enjoys performing and doesn’t intend to retire any 
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Gary Busey 
‘was SO 
enthusiastic 
about us 
playing some 
live music 
together, it 
really got my 
wheels 
turning. 
Rick Danko 
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Former Band 
bassist Rick 
Danko, who plays 
Sunday at Coach 
House, relazes 
during a rehearsal 
in North 
Hollywood. 


JOSE GALVEZ 
Los Angeles Times 


A Band New Perspective 


A Reunion With Robertson and Busey’s Enthusiasm Have Recharged Rick Danko 


t has been 12% years since the legendary Band called 
it quits, going out in style with the equally legendary 
“Last Waltz” concert. 

Since then, songwriter and guitarist Robbie Robertson 
has pursued film work and a solo recording career. 
Drummer Levon Helm went into acting. Organist Garth 
Hudson fronted a country band and scored movies. Bassist 
Rick Danko has led his own groups and worked on assorted 
sessions. Pianist Richard Manuel died in an apparent 
suicide. : 

Though the remaining members have played together in 
various combinations, Robertson has always kept his 
distance from anything smacking of a Band reunion. 

But according to Danko, a surprise jam session with him, 
Robertson and Hudson in April at a tiny Toronto room 
called the Horseshoe Club changed the pattern. 

“When Robbie walked out on stage with me, man, a roar 
went up like the Coliseum—the roof almost came off,” said 
Danko, who is to play three Southland shows with Hudson 
and actor-singer Gary Busey, including Sunday at the 
Coach House in San Juan Capistrano. 

The night after the Toronto jam session, the three 
reunited at Canada’s Juno Awards for a broadcast of the 
Band’s induction into the Canadian Hall of Fame, which 
included a live performance of “The Weight” (with the 
Canadian group Blue Rodeo) on national TV. 

The whole experience was as inspiring for Danko as it 
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By CHUCK PHILIPS 


was for his audience. 

“The two of us put our hands together that weekend— 

we really had a lot of fun,” Danko said recently. “As a 
result, I think Robbie is going to help me record this next 
one.” 
Danko released his one solo LP, “Rick Danko,” on Arista 
Records 10 years ago, but he says promotion and 
distribution problems soured his enthusiasm to the point 
that he resolved never to do another album. Since 1969 he 
has lived on a 150-acre estate in the Catskill Mountains 
and kept busy touring and performing on sessions. His 
playing is featured on albums by Robert Palmer, Charlie 
Sexton, Robertson and the Del Fuegos, among others. 

The Robertson reunion changed his view about solo 
albums, so he plans to begin production in the fall. He said 
that three labels are interested in the project, which will 
feature all new material, plus a composition by Manuel, 
Gerry Goffin and Carole King called “Breaking New 
Ground.” 

“I want this new record to span the entire emotional 
gauntlet—something up, something down, something 
sideways,” Danko said. 

“It’s like this: The dog has died, the children have 
grown, and I think it’s time for me to take this music a little 
more serious. I’m too young to retire.” 


After this week’s dates, Danko and Hudson are 
scheduled to play the Soviet Union and Italy with John 
Sebastian, Richie Havens and others as part of a 60s 
entourage entitled “the 69/89 Woodstock Generation 
Tour.” In July, Danko is scheduled to open a 30-city tour in 
Los Angeles with Helm, Dr. John, Joe Walsh and others. 

The Southland shows with Busey and Hudson (they will 
also be at the Strand in Redondo Beach tonight and the 
Palomino on Friday) came together when Busey phoned 
Danko shortly after the actor’s highly publicized motorcy- - 
cle crash. During recovery, Busey spent many hours 
listening to tapes from gigs that he and Danko had 
performed in years past. 

“Gary called me up and told me about how the Grim 
Reaper had visited him,”” Danko said. “I think the accident 
kind of alerted him to get back into life and pass those gifts 
along that God has given him. He was so enthusiastic about 
us playing some live music together, it really got my 
wheels turning. 


“It’s going to be a family kind of show,” Danko added. 
“We're not setting out to change the world, just hoping to 
improve the neighborhood.” 


Rick Danko, Gary Busey and Garth Hudson play Sunday 
at 9 p.m. at the Coach House, 33157 Camino Capistrano. San 
Juan Capistrano. Tickets: $17.50. Information: (714) 
496-8930. 


By CARY DARLING 
Orange County Register 


Gary Busey is very excited.“So ex- 
cited, in fact, that he can barely har- 
ness his enthusiasm over his upcoming 
club "dates with bassist Rick Danko 
and keyboardist Garth Hudson, both 
ex-members of the Band 

“It's a wonderful feeling being with 
these old friends and heroes of mine. I 
feel like I'm being reborn again. I'm in 
a club now, and it feels real good to be 
here,"’ he said from a phone in a San 
Diego bar before turning away from 
the receiver to announce his high spir- 
its to whomever was in the room with 
him. “It feels real good to be here! It’s 
just starting to sink in now." 

Though Busey, 44, is best-known as 
an actor in such films as “The Buddy 
Holly Story," “Big Wednesday,” 


“Straight Time,"’ “Carny,”’ and “Le 
thal Weapon’’ — and more recently as 
the survivor of a near-fatal motorcycle 
accident on Dec. 4 — music is an 
integral part of his life 

“It’s the highest form of art going. 
It really makes me feel genuinely 
aware of the people in front of me, 
when I'm playing music. There is a 
genuine connection between people and 
music that can't be denied,’ he said 
“There's no second takes, they don't 
say ‘Cut, let's do it again."” 

Busey has dabbled in music since 
his teen-age years in Texas and Okla- 
homa and began his career as a sing- 
er/drummer in the late ‘60s with a 
group called Carp, which released an 
album for Epic. But it was the success 
of “The Buddy Holly Story” in 1978, in 
which he portrayed ‘50s rock singer/ 
guitarist Holly, that afforded him the 


opportunity to do an actual rock tour 

“It was with Rick Danko and (har- 
monica player) Paul Butterfield, and 
the Band were my first musical group 
heroes that wrote their own music 
That was what started me writing 
back in 1969,"" he recalled 

The current Busey-Danko-Hudson 
swing is concentrating on older materi- 
al, “This live show is going to be Bud- 
dy Holly material and some of my old 
songs and some traditional rock ‘n’ roll 
songs," Busey said 

Because of time constraints, this 
tour consists of only three Southern 
California dates, but Busey hopes to do 
more shows on his own later in the 
summer. ‘I just finished a motion pic- 
ture for Showtime (The Neon 
Empire’), and I'm doing another pic- 
ture at the end of June with Charlie 
Sheen (“‘Cadence"’). But, in August, I 
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Gary Busey excited about entering world of music 


will be doing another tour with my own 
situation and my own material, which 
I have plenty of," he said. 

Also by the end of the summer, Bu- 
sey said he hopes to have a record deal 
set up. ‘There are (labels) lined up and 
waiting,” he said. “I just haven't had 
time to do it,” 

In the past six months, Busey made 
headlines neither for his music nor 
film work but for the motorcycle acci- 
dent and subsequent two hours of neu- 
rosurgery. His spill sparked an 
avalanche of media-fanned discussion 
over whether motorcycle riders should 
be forced to wear helmets. Busey was 
not wearing a helmet at the time of his 
accident, and he still prefers not to use 
one. 

“T think helmets should be manda- 
tory for ages 16 to 22, and then from 22 
up, it should be the choice of the rid- 


er,” he explained. “I don't think it 
should be mandatory unless they de- 
sign a helmet that fits a little better 
and has better access in terms of see- 
ing and hearing.” 

This wasn't the first time thm 
Busey came close to death. When he 
was 22, he survived a serious automio- 
bile accident. Four years ago, he over- 
came cocaine and alcohol addictiobs. 
But this most recent accident 
caused him to see life differently 

“It's given me that focus — right 
down the center of the road, no dis 
tractions and no stupid actions,” he 
said. “I'm really concentrating on the 
beauty of life and why I'm here.” 

Sometimes these days, Busey even 
thinks of what might've happened if 
he'd gone into music full time 

“But that's not what happened, so I 
have to take it as it is,"’ he said 
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JOHN FUNG / Los Angeles Times 
Aspiring rocker Gary Busey is joined at the Coach House by 
ex-Band members Rick Danko, left, and Garth Hudson, right. 
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Busey Wants to Board the Starship Rock ’n’ Roll 


ary Busey has never been cast in any of the “Star 

Trek” movies, but that’s not deterring him from 

trying to boldly go where no actor has gone 
before: to rock ’n’ roll stardom. 

Plenty of rockers have beamed up to the big screen, 
starting with Elvis (the Capt. Kirk of rock ’n’ roll 
himself) to the Beatles up through Tina Turner and 
Sting. It’s successfully navigating the opposite direction 
that apparently requires greater warp drive. 

Busey—who gained fame playing one of rock’s 
pioneers in “The Buddy Holly Story”—made his latest 
bid Sunday at the Coach House in San Juan Capistrano, 
where he joined ex-Band members Rick Danko and 
Garth Hudson and assorted friends for the final show of 
a fleeting three-date Southland tour. 

Busey was far more believable in the rock singer role 
than Dennis Quaid, the man who would be Killer in 
“Great Balls of Fire,” the upcoming film biography of 
Jerry Lee Lewis. Quaid-watchers will recall that he 
brought his own rock band, the Eclectics, to Club 
Postnuclear in Laguna Beach for a dull concert in 
March, hinting that if he manages to project any 
charisma or rock authority in “Great Balls of Fire,” 
major credit will belong to the director. 

Unlike Quaid, Busey has a decent singing voice. If he 


By RANDY LEWIS, Times Staff Writer 


sounds reminiscent of any rocker, it would be Del 
Shannon, with a similarly clear, piercing tenor (al- 
though Shannon’s power and control are light years 
beyond Busey’s). 

Beyond that, Busey possesses enough basic rock 'n’ 
roll instincts that they lifted his performance above the 
level of one who is merely slumming. Busey apparently 
cares about this music, even if he did flub a lyric here 
and there. As a front man, he was obviously nervous and 
a bit stiff at the mike early on, but he soon felt 
comfortable enough to get a little chatty with the crowd. 

Busey shouldn’t start thinking about trading in his 
Actor’s Equity card for a Musicians’ Union membership. 
But in the handful of numbers he led, he seemed to have 
a whale of a good time without embarrassing himself, or 
those he shared the stage with. 

Although he did several of Buddy Holly’s hits, by the 
way, he made no attempt to invoke the late performer's 
persona, as he did so effectively in the 1978 movie. He 
came across as a man who has spent a few nights in the 
house of Holly, not taken up full-time residence there. 

Rick Danko, acting as master of ceremonies through- 
out the two-hour show, quickly established a living- 


room-jam-session-like ambiance, opening with a couple 
of sit-down, back-porch blues numbers for which he 
was joined by Jefferson Airplane stalwart Jorma 
Kaukonen on slide guitar. 

Virtually vibrating with manic energy, Danko’s voice 
was nonetheless distressingly colorless, coarse and 
flat—early on. But eventually he hit his stride and 
illustrated the distinction between a competent rock 
singer, which Busey is, and a great one, which Danko 
can be when so inclined. He sounded most inclined in 
garden-fresh readings of “Twilight” and “It Makes No 
Difference,” pulled from a nostalgia-heavy song list that 
included a half-dozen Band chestnuts. 

Garth Hudson contributed musical bits and pieces on 
keyboards and saxophones in his characteristically 
absent-minded-professor manner (in some dead lan- 
guage, Garth must mean “The Bearded One Who Never 
Utters a Word”). Actually, he looked remarkably like 
the mysterious gray-haired deity that the crew of the 
USS Enterprise encounters during its search for God in 
the new “Star Trek” movie. 

In some way, the resemblance was more than 
coincidental: Hudson created entire worlds of beauty 
out of primordial chords fashioned by fingers that 
seemed to hold the musical wisdom of the universe. 
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‘Take the Day Off Quip 
Touches a Fan’s Nerve 


ee 
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Advice From Rocker Rick Danko Is Called 
Out of Order by an Apparent Early-Riser 


t was just a passing comment. 

The guy who made it, rock 

veteran Rick Danko, probably 
didn’t think twice about it. But it 
got Irvine stockbroker Scott Flan- 
agan plenty steamed. 

The remark came about two- 
thirds of the way through a recent 
Sunday night show at the Coach 
House in San Juan Capistrano. It 
was kinda late (close to 11), but 
Danko wanted to keep the fans 
pumped up, so he looked out at the 
crowd and suggested: 

“Why don’t you just take the day 
off tomorrow?.” 

Sure, it’s one of those clichéd 
exhortations designed to lull 





crowds into thinking they’re going 
to party all night long when in 95% 
of the cases they’re going to party 
precisely until the performers’ 
contracted time is up and not a 
time-and-a-half-minute more. 

But it was more than Danko’s 
lack of originality that stuck in 
Flanagan's craw. Staying up late is 
“great for Danko,” Flanagan said, 
“but Pve got to get up and work in 
the morning.” 

Actually, for Flanagan, who had 
called after reading a review of the 
show in The Times, the beef wasn’t 
even that the show ran past his 
bedtime; it was his perception that 
the average rock show is “run the 
same way concerts were run when 
we were 18 years old.” 

Flanagan is 36, and he thinks it’s 
time that tenured rock fans such as 
himself started getting a little bet- 
ter treatment, in keeping with their 
upwardly mobile positions in life. 

“What with the graying of 
America and all,” he said, “it seems 
to me it would make sense for these 
aging rockers to revamp their 
shows and quit acting like we're all 
still a bunch of teen-agers.” 

Actually, I wouldn’t care—if the 
result was like the first rock con- 
cert I attended as a teen-ager in 
1969: a triple bill with Creedence 
Clearwater Revival, Booker T. & 
the MGs and Wilbert Harrison at 
the Forum, where the best seat 
cost $6.50. 


Nevertheless, Flanagan’s point 
has its merits. When you're 17, 
there’s a certain adrenaline rush 
from standing in a hot, sweaty, 
dark club in the wee hours until 
your eardrums start to resemble 
creamed corn. 

But for some folks, the novelty of 
that particular rite of youth wears 
thin after 10 or 15 years. 

“We're told to get there early to 
get good seats, but then we have to 
listen to some screaming punk 
band before the headliner comes 
on,” Flanagan said. (In fact, Dar- 
ling Cruel, which opened for Dan- 
ko, wasn’t a screaming punk band 
but a bleating angst band. Give me 
the screaming punks any day—I’d 
rather be sonically pummeled than 
emotionally anesthetized. ) 

The trouble began even before 
he got inside. “The sound check ran 
late, and I looked around and saw 
everybody standing in line outside 
the place; some of the ladies were 
getting pretty cold,” Flanagan said. 

Some of these jabs are about 
problems beyond the club’s control. 
Coach House booking agent Ken 
Phebus said nightclub operators: 
don’t like to keep customers wait- 
ing outside because they lose 
kitchen and bar revenue, not to 
mention much good will. It is the 
bands, Phebus said, who insist that 
fans wait outside while they noodle 
with the reverb. 

Anyway, once inside, having 
weathered that drastically mis- 
matched opening act, Flanagan 
noted that the show had been billed 
to start at 9 p.m. but that Danko 
didn’t get on stage until close to 
9:45. Another 45 minutes went by 


‘ before co-headliner Gary Busey 





joined the fray. I wasn’t long after 
that when Danko told the fans to 
“take tomorrow off.” 

“Did you notice the parking lot?” 
Flanagan asked. “I did—there 
were a lot of nice cars out there. I'd 
make a guess that the people who 
came to that show didn’t get where 
they are by taking the day off 
because Rick Danko told them to 


“I don’t know, maybe if you work 
at Builders Emporium or Handy- 
man you might be able to just call 
up and take the day off. But what if 
you have to be in court the next 
day?” (That, I'd say, depends a lot 
on how you feel about your client.) 

Flanagan’s point is that earlier 
show times for weeknight concerts 
would be a nice concession to the 
rock ’n’ roll fans who are the young 
professionals of their generation— 
most of whom hope to get old 


before they die. Not a bad sugges- 
tion. But, for one thing, the Coach 
House already makes that conces- 
sion. Often as not I’m out of early 
shows at the Coach House by 10:30 
on weeknights—Danko’s show did 
run long, but that was an aberra- 
tion. 


It’s worth noting, by the way, 
that while most club owners start 
shows as late as possible so that 
customers will keep buying drinks 
as long as possible, Coach House 
owner Gary Folgner not only starts 
his shows early but actually insists 
on closing his bar immediately 
when they end, rather than keep- 
ing it going for extra business. He 
doesn’t want people staying late 
and drinking and then driving off 
when they couldn't hit a highway 
sideways. 


Besides, in my book the spirit of 
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When you're 17, 
there's a certain 
adrenaline rush 
from standing ina 
hot, sweaty, dark 
club in the wee 
hours until your 
eardrums start to 
resemble 


creamed corn. 


Rick Danko grimaces 
with joy—he doesn’t 
have to go to work 

in the morning. 





rock 'n’ roll is not about ultimate 
comfort and convenience. If that’s 
what you're looking for, grab a 
martini, sink into the overstuffed 
massage-0-lounger and tune the 
stereo to The Wave. 


It was the tone of Flanagan's 
swipe at people who work at 
Builder’s Emporium or Handyman 
that turned me off the most, 
though. I used to work in a grocery 
store, and I had a tougher time 
getting days off than most lawyers 
and doctors I know. 


Rock 'n’ roll isn’t about career 
one-upsmanship. It’s about shaking 
off the bonds of cultural snobbery; 
it’s about celebrating the joy in 
pane part of the human communi- 


And sometimes—just some- 
times—that celebration calls for a 
day off. 
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YOU HAVE TO SEE IT 
TO BELIEVE IT! 


CONTRACT 


Unique 


Entertainment 


and 


Gourmet Dining Experience 


° @ 6 Elegant Dining Rooms 


THIS CONTRACT FOR THE SERVICES OF RICK DANKO KNOWN AS ARTIST(S) 
AND THE PURCHASER OF THE SERVICES MADE THIS 16TH DAY OF OCTOBER, 


1989 


p pime * 


1, | Nameand addresslof place of engagemen 


_- THEATER, CAYUGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, AUBURN, NY 


2. Name of Artist: 
RICK DANKO 
3. Date and Show tim 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER. 1, 1989, ONE SHOW OF MINIMUM OF 70 


MINUTES 


ape of engagement: 
c ONCE 
ate and condi 


3: itions: 

$2500.(TWENTY FIVE HUNDRED tse LARS) 

6. — Purchaser will make payments as follow: 

SCHOOL CHECK PA LE TO PE RFORMER ON NIGHT OF 


ENGAGEMENT SS # 42- a 


is Other requiremeaits(if 
SCHOOL TO PROVIDE § YAND LIGHTING( 4 Aaa: ON BOOM 
T 


STANDS AND A DIREC 


{PUT BOX FOR GUITA 


SCHOOL TO PROVIDE 2 HOTEL ROOMS AT NO EXPENSE TO ARTIST 


ARTISTS REQUESTS 100 % GUEST STAR BILLING ON ALL 
POSTERS, PRINT ADS, RADIO SPOTS, ETC 


CLEAN or ROOM FOR 2 POEPLE WITH SOFT DRINKS, 


SNACKS, 


This. cea for the services of artist to perform is subject to proven sickness. 
accidents, riots, strikes, epidemics, acts of God or any other legitimate conditions i ond 


their control. 


JOY SHORTELL 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


CAYUGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


AUBURN, NY 13201 
315-252-9276 


_ 


ef, AR Wa SL p 
ARTIST’S SIGN: ATU RE 


RICK DANKO 

BOX 434 
BEARSVILLE,NY 12409 
914-679-7096 





the musical world was forever 
changed by The Beatles’ 


premiere world tour. 
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Ringo’s star of this summer tour 


DAVID HINCKLEY 
Daily News Staff Writer 


6S scene UP” IS WHAT FINALLY 


made Ringo Starr agree to do his first-ever 
solo tour, the Beatles’ drummer told a 
press conference at the Palladium yesterday — 


_and since he’s never done one before, he'll be play- 
‘ing the whole Ringo Repertoire. 


“T’ll be doing all the songs you know and love,” 
intoned Starr, who was dressed in black and white, 
had his hair pulled into a tight ponytail and an- 
swered questions in the same droll style he per- 
fected 25 years ago when the Beatles landed. 


11) and Jones Beach (Aug. 12-13). 

The show also will feature songs by members of 
his band, which includes Levon Helm, Rick Danko, 
Clarence Clemons, Nils Lofgren, Dr. John, Joe 
Walsh, Jim Keltner and Billy Preston. 

“That's why we have three drummers,” said 
Ringo. “Sometimes they'll play behind me and 
sometimes I'll play behind them.” 

Producer David Fishof, who put the tour togeth- 
er and also arranged for sponsorship by Diet 
Pepsi, Said the show will be filmed for a possible 
TV special and recorded for a possible live album. 
Ringo said plans for studio recording or any con- 


was ... and I'm a musician, an entertainer first. 


" Pe Yes, he said, he will be going back to “ * and — of the tour will be discussed with the 
YZ A LF “I Wanna Be Your Man,” as well as “Yellow Sub- und. : — } me s3 
yf 2a marine,” “With a Little Help From My Friends” | Right now we’re concentrating on just playing, 
I | and “Act Naturally” (which he has just re-record- Sid Ringo, who did a well-publicized stint in an 
f | ad ets acon r, Buck Owens). He will also do alcohol rehabilitation clinic last year. “I feel 
: Lia— = . a Sentimental Journey” or “Beaucoup That’s why I decided to do the tour.” 

But Ringo songs aren't all that will be heard on 
this tour, which begins July 23 in Dallas and finish- 
es in Los Angeles on Labor Day, with stops at Bris- 


tol, Conn. (Aug. 2), Saratoga Springs (Aug. 4), Atlan- 
tic City (Aug. 6), the Garden State Arts Center (Aug. 


25 years later, Ringo Storr will 
embark on his first solo tour 
this summer — featuring band 
members Dr. John, 

Billy Preston, Nils Lofgren, 

Joe Walsh, Rick Danko, 

Levon Helm, Jim Keltner and 


Clarence Clemons. 





Hear the announcement of this 
landmark event when the 
Westwood One Radio Networks 
present the Ringo Starr Press 
Conference, hosted by 

Dick Bartley live from the 
Palladium in New York City, 
Tuesday, June 20, 1989 
beginning at 11:00 A.M., EDT. 
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North America: WU MICHELOB 
July 23rd, 1989 Dallas, TX Park Central Amphitheatre Concert Series at 
July 25th, 1989 Hoffman Estates, IL Poplar Creek Music Theatre 


July 26th, 1989 Noblesville, IN Deer Creek Music Center 
July 28th, 1989 St. Paul, MN Riverfest 

July 29th, 1989 East Troy, WI Alpine Valley Music Theatre 
July 30th, 1989 Clarkston, MI Pine Knob Music Theatre 
July 31st, 1989 Cuyahoga Falls, OH Blossom Music Center 


August 2nd, 1989 Bristol, CT 

August 4th, 1989 Saratoga Springs, NY 
August 5th, 1989 Holmdel, NJ 

August 6th, 1989 Atlantic City, NJ 
August 8th, 1989 Columbia, MD 
August 9th, 1989 Philadelphia, PA 


Lake Compounce Amusement Park 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center 
Garden State Arts Center 

Bally's Grand Hotel 

Merriweather Post Pavilion 

Mann Music Center 


August 11th, 1989 Holmdel, NJ Garden State Arts Center 

August 12th, 1989 Wantagh, NY Jones Beach Theatre 

August 13th, 1989 Wantagh, NY Jones Beach Theatre eH 
August 15th, 1989 Mansfield, MA Great Woods Center For The Performing Arts FEATURING Si 
August 16th, 1989 Kingston, NH Kingston Concert Grounds , , 

August 18th, 1989 Buffalo, NY Buffalo Memorial Auditorium one Mp he cep eps ten 


August 19th, 1989 
August 20th, 1989 
August 23rd, 1989 
August 24th, 1989 
August 25th, 1989 
August 27th, 1989 
August 29th, 1989 
August 30th, 1989 
September ist, 1989 
September 2nd, 1989 
September 3rd, 1989 
September 4th, 1989 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Charlevoix, MI 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Sacramento, CA 

Las Vegas, NV 

Mountain View, CA 

Costa Mesa, CA 

Los Angeles, CA 

Los Angeles, CA 


CNE 

Castle Farms 
Saskatchewan Place 
Olympic Saddiedome 
Northlands Coliseum 
PNE Pacific Coliseum 
Cal-Expo Amphitheatre 
Aladdin Theatre 
Shoreline Amphitheatre 
Pacific Amphitheatre 
Greek Theatre 

Greek Theatre 


JIM KELTNER * CLARENCE CLEMONS 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST 
MASON RUFFNER 


JULY 3)tn 8:00n 


TICKETS: PAVILION $22.50 / LAWN $18.59 
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Japan: 

October 30th, 1989 
October 31st, 1989 
November 2nd, 1989 
November 3rd, 1989 
November 6th, 1989 
November 7th, 1989 
November 8th, 1989 


Being in the rock and roll stronghold for over twenty 
years, Levon Helm really IS an allstar. As a founding 
member of THE BAND, Levon’s career has soared 
since the 1968 Capitol release of “Music From Big 
Pink.’’ He sang lead vocals on such BAND classics as 
“Cripple Creek,’ “The Night They Drove Old Dixie 
Down,” “The Weight,’ and “Rag Mamo Rag.” THE 
BAND’s 1977 release ‘The Last Waltz’ was later 
made into a successful full-length motion picture. 

A well-respected drummer, harmonica, and man- 
dolin player, Levon has also pursued o successful 
acting career, appearing in such films as “The Right 
Stuff/’ “Coal Miner’s Doughter’’ playing Loretta 
Lynn’s father, “The Dollmaker’’ with Jane Fonda, 
“Best Revenge’’ with John Heard, “The Man Out- 
side/’ and “Smooth Talk.’” 

Ina June 1, 1989 article about rockstars-turned- 
actors, the Chicago Tribune said, “Probably the 
best actor to emerge from the ranks of American 
rockers is THE BAND’s drummer Levon Helm. If 
Helm ever burns out on the music business, this 
actor should have a rewarding career in the mov- 
ies.” Obviously, his upcoming tour with Ringo Starr 
proves that Levon Helm won’t be burning out any- 
time soon. 
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Hiroshima Sun Plaza 

Kyuushyuu Kousei Nenkin Kaikan 
Nippon Budokan Hall 

Nippon Budokan Hall 

Yokohama Arena 


Nagoya, Japan 
Osaka, Japan 
Hiroshima, Japan 
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Tokyo, Japan 
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Singer, songwriter, guitar and bass player extraordi- 
naire, Rick Danko has been playing music since he 
was five years old. Born in Simcoe, Ontario, Rick 
played at family get-togethers until he was 17, 
when he joined rockabilly singer Ronnie Hawkins’ 
band “The Hawks.” Along with Howkins, Garth 
Hudson, Levon Helm, and Robbie Robertson, Danko 
toured Canada and America until 1965, when Bob 
Dylan signed them to accompany him on his World 
Tour “65. A film, called “Eat the Document,’ 
chronicled this breakthrough in music, later 
dubbed “folk rock.” 


Moving to Woodstock, New York in 1967, Rick, 
Bob Dylan, and other musicians wrote the songs for 
their first album “‘Music From Big Pink,’ and offi- 
cially became “’THE BAND.”’ After going gold sev- 
eral times over, The Band capped its coreer with a 
gala concert ond film, ‘The Last Waltz.’ Featuring 
The Band with Muddy Waters, Eric Clapton, Neil 
Young, Van Morrison, Poul Butterfield, Dr. John, 
Joni Mitchell, and Bob Dylan, ‘The Last Waltz’’ has 
been called ‘’the finest concert film ever made.” 

A natural performer who touches and energizes 
audiences with his enthusiasm, wit, ond humor, 
Rick continues his career as on outstanding solo art- 
ist, recently completing tours of Australia and Can- 
ada. He has also done shows with Jorma Kaukonen, 
Dr. John, Garth Hudson, and others. In 1985 Rick 
turned actor and appeared in ‘Man Outside’ with 
Robert Logan and other members of The Band. Also 
recently, Rick has released on instructional video 
“Rick Danko’s Electric Bass’’ for Homespun Tapes. 

Rick Danko really enjoys what he does, and con- 
tinues to be an inspiration to his audiences, 
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A large part of rock history takes the stage as the All-Starr band 





ts 
Members of the All-Starr band include, from left: Levon Helm, Clarence 
Clemons, Nils Lofgren, Billy Preston, Ringo, Joe Walsh and Rick Danko. 








For his first-ever solo tour, Ringo 
Starr has assembled a band of some of 
rock's elite players whose individual 
credits could fill up a few chapters of 
the music’s history. “I figured if I was 
going to go out, | wanted a bunch of 
great musicians,” Starr said. “It’s real- 
ly fabulous. They're supporting me, 
I'm playing drums behind them. Every- 
one supports everyone; there’s no ego 
madness at all. 

“T’m just flattered at the joy and the 
love they've shown me by coming out 
with me. It’s not that this band needs 
me; they've all got great careers of 
their own.” 

Here’s a look at who’s who in the 
All-Starr band, which has dubbed itself 
the Ringoburys after George Harri- 
son's Traveling Wilburys: 


Joe WALSH: GuiTAR, VOCALS 


One of rock 'n’ roll’s wildest 'n’ 
craziest, Walsh, 41, has been held in 


high regard as a singer and a songwrit- 
er since he joined the James Gang in 
1969. He was a member of the Eagles 
from 1976-81, and since the early ‘70s 
he’s maintained a sporadic solo career; 
his last album was 1987's “Got Any 
Gum?” 


Dr. Joun: KEYBOARDS, VOCALS 

Whether as a solo act or a session 
performer (he played the organ part on 
Aretha Franklin’s “Spanish Harlem,” 
New Orleans-born Mac Rebennack, 
48, is considered one of the finest and 
most versatile players in the world. 
He’s had only one hit single — “Right 
Place, Wrong Time” in 1973 — but 
he’s produced a handful of terrific 
albums and earlier this year released a 
collection of standards called “In a 
Sentimental Mood.” 


BILLY PRESTON: KEYBOARDS, VOCALS 
Preston's long list of credits in- 


cludes working with the Beatles, the 
Rolling Stones, Sly & the Family Stone 
and gospel singer Mahalia Jackson. 
Between 1972-74 he reeled off four 
Top 5 singles — “Outa-Space,” “Will 
it Go Round in Circles,” “Spade Race” 
and “Nothing from Nothing.” Most 
recently, Preston, 42, was the musical 
director on David Brenner's syndicat- 
ed talk show “Nightlife.” 


CLARENCE CLEMONS: SAXOPHONE, PER- 
CUSSION, VOCALS 

According to Bruce Springsteen, 
he’s either “The Big Man,” “Master of 
the World” or “King of the Universe.” 
Clemons, 47, has been Springsteen’s 
onstage foil since the early "70s, but 
he’s also carved out a niche as a 
sideman (the sax solo on Aretha Frank- 
lin’s “Freeway of Love’’) and with a 
solo career that yielded the hit single 
“You're a Friend of Mine” (a duet with 
Jackson Browne) in 1985. His third 





STARR 
PUNER 


Ringo s unsung talent 
altracts a first-rate band 


BY GARY GRAFF 
Free Press Music Writer 

“T’'m a Beatle,” Ringo Starr says by phone, 
backstage in suburban Chicago before the sec- 
ond show of his first-ever solo tour. ‘““That’s the 
biggest thing you can be in life in rock 'n’ roll. 
Everything I do relates to that. 

“But after 30 years, you get used to being a 
big star, and you don’t let that get in the way of 
your life anymore. My favorite line has always 

been that, if nothing else, 
it’s always gotten me a 
great seat in a restaurant.” 

Being a member of the 
most popular band of all 
time hasn't guaranteed 
Starr a large portion of mu- 
sical regard, however. On 
the Fab Four’s journey to 
the musical mountaintop, 
Ringo was the Sherpa, trail- 
ing behind Paul McCartney, 
the “cute” Beatle, John 
Lennon, the wry social con- 
science of the band, and 

George Harrison, its spiritualist. 

Then there was Ringo, born Richard Star- 
key Jr. 49 years ago in Liverpool. Rings on his 
fingers (though no evidence of bells on his toes). 
Abundant charm and a gift for witty wisecracks. 
A big smile and a floppy cuddliness that made 
him a mid-'60s version of a Cabbage Patch Kid. 

Somehow, artistic accomplishments never 

filtered into his legacy. While rock writers and 
fans went ga-ga over the Who's manic 
Keith Moon or the Rolling Stones’ 
unflappable Charlie Watts, Ringo’s 
contributions — particularly be- 
tween-the-beat fills that drummers 

still use today — were overlooked. 

“In the early days, around "63, 





that was the word that got around — 
that I wasn't very good,” Starr says. “1 
think some people have kept along with 
that. 

“It doesn't bother me anymore, 
though. What's important is that | 
know I’m a good player, and that other 
musicians think I'm a good player.” 

Indeed, the members of Starr's 
touring band — an all-star aggregation 
of music veterans with ties to the Band, 
the Eagles andyBruce Springsteen’s E 
Street Band — rush to second that 
notion. ; 


“He's an underrated cat, really 
underrated as a drummer,” says pia- 
nist Dr. John, a.k.a. Mac Rebennack. 
“He reminds me of some of the great 
funk drummers of the past. He’s not a 
flashy drummer, like a Gene Krupa or a 
Ginger Baker, who's into wild solos. 
He's just a guy who plays and plays off 
his singing, which I find very appeal- 
ing.” 

Guitarist Nils Lofgren, an E 
Streeter, adds that Starr’s talent as a 
drummer is a matter of feel rather than 
technique. “Everyone in this band has 
various degrees of technical ability,” 
Lofgren says, “but Ringo’s hook is his 
feeling. It’s just natural and very soul- 
ful. 


“To look back and see him on the 
drum kit, just whomping on the high 
hat (cymbal) and smiling, that makes 
my night. He deserves to be out and 
having a good time.” 


That's the idea of this tour, a 30- 
date outing that Starr is using to 
celebrate sobriety and re-enter the 
music business, Last year, after suffer- 
ing a prolonged alcoholic blackout, 
Starr checked into a treatment center 
in Tucson, Ariz., with his wife, actress 
Barbara Bach, They emerged after five 
weeks and Starr — the first Beatle to 
become a grandfather — has been 
sober ever since. 


“The last four years, the only way I 
was comfortable was with a drink in my 
hand,” he says. “It gave me all the 
confidence in the world. If you look at 
any of my interviews, there's always a 
drink and a cigarette. 

“I’m still smoking, folks,” he says 
with an exaggerated puff, “I just don’t 
drink.” 


Being clean, Starr says, rejuvenat- 
ed his desire to work. “I thought, 
‘What do I do now that I'm sober?’ | 
don't just sit and be sober. I work and | 
play drums, play with other musicians. 
That's what I wanted to do,” 


So Starr hooked up with New York 
promoter David Fishof, best known for 
the Monkees reunion and the Dirty 
Dancing tour, who had been hounding 
Starr to tour for a couple of years. The 
idearcertainly had commercial merit: a 
string of seven Top 10 singles between 
19Z3 and '75 — including “You're 
Sixf%en,” “Photograph” and “The No 
N g’’ — made Starr second only 
to rtney in terms of Beatle solo 
success; and the never-ending wave of 
Beatlemania had been piqued by a new 
MeCartney album and Harrison's re- 
sutgence as a commercial force. 


After forming his band — “I think 
we all jumped at the chance,” Lofgren 
says — Starr designed a show filled 
with “songs you know and love. I'm 
playing what I feel is my best shot for 
this four — ‘Yellow Submarine,’ ‘Octo- 
pus's Garden,’ ‘It Don’t Come Easy,’ 
‘With a Little Help From My Friends.’ 
It would be stupid to do otherwise; as 
an ex-Beatle, no matter what you do, 
you can’t just sneak something out. 
We're big news all the time, whatever 
we do,” 


Starr has plans to make more news 
after the tour, He’s planning to release 
a live album and some sort of video 
fromthe tour, and there’s talk about 

the band into the studio for an 
alti of new material. “As we chat 
together, there are great plans of 
writing together on the bus and plane 
and in the dressing room,” Starr says. 

Lofgren, for one, says Starr can 
count him in, “even if it means putting 
aside my own projects. I have a loyalty 
to the E Street Band; whenever it 
works, I'm there. But outside of that, 
Ringo is it.” 

There's also talk of Beatles re- 
unions, a constant rumor since the 
group dissolved in 1969, Starr and 
Harrison are particularly chummy of 
late — you can see them together in 
the video for Tom Petty’s ‘I Won't 
Back Down” — but the drummer 
acknowledges that his relationship 
with McCartney is cool at the moment. 

“That's always changing, though” 
he says. “You look up and George and ! 
are on an album, I’m in a movie with 
Paul, Paul's written a song for me. It 
keeps going around. Sometimes we get 
flashes of good inspiration even though 
we've been in court for 19 years” on 
matters involving the dissolution of the 
Beatles. “Then suddenly (the animos- 
ity) rears its ugly head and everything 
is off again,” 

And, Starr says, he has no burning 
desire for a reunion. “You know, it 
won't be the Beatles. It'll be Ringo, 
George and Paul. Sometimes there’s a 
throwback in my brain that remembers 
the great times we had together and 
how well we played together, but that’s 
a long time ago. 

“Now I have a fabulous band with 
me that seems to want to continue, 
And I can’t imagine working with more 
interesting people than them.” 


ON STAGE: Ringo Starr & His All- 
Starr band will perform at 7:30 
p.m. Sunday at Pine Knob Music 
Theatre, Sashabaw Road at I-75. 
Call 645-6666, 8-10 daily. 


solo album, “A Night with Mr. C,” is 
due out in September; the first single, a 
remake of Gary U.S. Bond’s “Quarter 
to Three,” will be released next 
month. 


NILS LOFGREN: GUITAR, VOCALS 
Though he's produced several stel- 
lar solo albums, the Chicago-born Lof- 
gren, 38, is best-known for his work 
with others — Springsteen and the E 
Street Band, Neil Young and the 
groups Grin and Crazy Horse. He is a 
solid guitarist with impressive tech- 
nique and a flare for showmanship — 
including the occasional trampoline 


flip. Lofgren is also working on a solo 
album and is performing some new 
material during the show. 


Levon HELM: Drums, VOCALS 

Since the Band split up in 1976, the 
47-year-old Helm has been one of its 
most visible members, recording three 
solo albums between 1977-80 and 
staying on the road with the RCO All- 
Stars and the Cate Brothers, as well as 
leading sporadic Band reunions. He's 
also logged time on movie screens, 
most notably in the 1980 film ‘Coal 
Miner’s Daughter.” 


Rick DANKO: Bass, VOCALS 

Another founding member of the 
Band, Danko, 45, has also played ses- 
sions for Starr, Bob Dylan, Joe Cocker 
and Jackie Lomax. Most recently he’s 
been touring with a one-man acoustic 
show that plays clubs around North 
America. 


Jim KELTNER: Drums 

The possessor of one of the longest 
entries in any rock 'n’ roll who's who 
guide, Keltner’s credits include: the 
Beatles (individually and collectively), 
Dylan, the Traveling Wilburys, Tom 
Petty, Dave Mason, Melanie, Ben Si- 
dran, Bill Withers and Leon Russell. He 
was also a member of the Attitudes, a_ 
short-lived group of session players 
who recorded two albums for George 
Harrison's Dark Horse label in 1975 °° 
and 1977. 


By Gary Graff 
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Fun comes easy to Ringo, All-Starr band 


Two decades after the group's boogie points with “Will It Go 
disintegration, it seems the draw- ‘Round in Circles,” 
ing power of a Beatle depends on The mood onstage was warm, 
which Beatle you're talking about. loose and collegial, resembling a 


And Sunday night at Pine Knob, 
Ringo Starr was able to pull in just 
6,500 fans for his first-ever solo 
tour and the first tour by a Beatle 
since Paul McCartney's 1976 
“Wings Over America” outing. 

Even though Starr, the Beatles’ 
drummer, doesn’t enjoy the most 
formidable reputation, he showed 
Sunday that he could still put on a 
quality show — with a little help 
from his friends. With his wife, 
actress Barbara Bach, in the wings, 
Starr led a stellar group — Joe 
Walsh, Billy Preston, Dr. John, E 
Street Banders Nils Lofgren and 
Clarence Clemons, Band veterans 
Levon Helm and Rick Danko, and 
drummer Jim Keltner — through a 
two-hour-plus revue of hits. 

Starr offered his own favorites, 
solo (“It Don't Come Easy,” “The 
No No Song”) and from his Beatles 
days (“Yellow Submarine”), but he 
also gave a generous portion of the 
show to his musical mates, Walsh 
was a crowd-pleaser with “Life in 
the Fast Lane” and “Rocky Moun- 
tain Way,” and Preston scored 


basement jam session, That made 
it easy to forgive the shortcomings, 
particularly a seeming lack of ar- 


All-Starr band proved up to it. 
By Gary Graff 


rangements and Starr muffing lyr- 
ics on “It Don’t Come Easy” and 
“Honey Don't.” It was a night for 
fun, not finesse, and Starr and his 


Two weeks after the press conference, 
Rick Danko is standing in a robe and 
sunglasses near the Jacuzzi on the rooftop 
of a luxurious Los Angeles hotel, singing 
into the Hollywood Hills. Ir’s the morn- 
ing of July 7th, Ringo’s forty-ninth birth- 
day and the third day of rehearsals for the 
| band, which will kick off the rour on July 
23rd in Dallas. Danko — who’s had his 
share of rough spells since the Band’s 
farewell concert, the Last Waltz, in 1976 
— says he’s having the time of his life. 

In order to assure that the tour is of 
a style befitting a former Beatle, Fishof 
has taken Clarence Clemons’s advice 
and signed on some veterans of Bruce 
Springsteen’s seasoned road crew to 
oversee operations, including tour di- 
rector George Travis and tour manager 
Max Loubiere. 

The tour arrangements so far seem 
first-class — the best hotels, a private Vis- 
count plane — and Danko, who’s played 
hundreds of unglamorous club dates in 
recent years, seems more than satisfied 
with how things are going. “The band’s 
great,” he says, smiling. “The horel’s 
great. Of course, I could stand here and 
complain that the water in the Jacuzzi isn’t 
as warm as it should be, [Cont on 135 } 








Ringo Starr 


{Cont. from 109 } but then I'd be a real 
rock & roll asshole, right?” 

As Danko dries off and gets ready to 
go to rehearsal, a tattooed pool attendant 
approaches him and asks if he’s in a band. 

“Well, I was with the Band.” Danko 
tells the kid. 

“Which band?” the kid asks. 

“The Band,” Danko says again. 

“Oh, yeah, my dad made me go to 
The Last Waltz with him,” the kid says. 
“Bur I wasn’t into rock then.” 

A half-hour later, Ringo and the All- 
Starrs assemble at the S.I.R. rehearsal 
studios for a noon photo session, to be 
followed by a full day of rehearsal. As 
the band members straggle in, they wish 
Starr a happy birthday. A few members 
of the group — some of whom have tak- 
en to calling their band the Ringoburys 
— break into a brief chorus of the Beat- 
les’ “Birthday.” Billy Preston — who has 
known Starr since his days playing on 
the Beatles’ Let It Be sessions and who 
is serving as the tour’s musical director 
— is quietly playing an R&B organ riff 
on the right side of the stage, while Joe 
Walsh hands out bumper stickers bear- 
ing his motto, HOW YA DOIN? Jim 
Keltner enters and presents Starr with a 
wicker basket that appears to hold two 
bottles of champagne. Srarr thanks 
Keltner but seems a little confused by 
this alcoholic offering. 

“No, Ringo, take a look at the bor- 
tles”” Kelmner says. Starr lifts the basket 
and pulls out two bottles of sparkling 
soda, then gives a big bearhug to Keltner 
— his drum partner of choice since they 
first played together at the 1971 benefit 
concerts for Bangladesh. 

Finally, Ringo jumps onstage, sings, 
“Happy birthday to me,” then addresses 
his troupe. “Gentlemen, you know why 
we're here today,” he says. “We're going 
to work on the monitors now so that we 
don’t sound like shit later.” 

Though the ser list is still coming to- 
gether, Starr expects the show will feature 
almost an hour of him singing his Beatles 
and solo standards, with the rest of the 
concert divided among numbers led by 
the other band members. 

“I love the idea of a band withour an 
ego problem,” he says. “I’m nor the fuck- 
ing star — it’s just my name. If you show 
all these names to a Tibetan monk, he'll 
probably recognize mine first. But these 
guys are my favorite musicians in the 
world, and the show is obviously going to 
be a complete group effort.” 

But clearly a lot of fans will be coming 
to hear Starr sing. Will his voice be up to 
the challenge? 

“The nice thing about my voice,” he 
says, “is that no one would notice if it 
broke down. Listen, I was never the 
greatest singer, but I can put a song 


across in my Own way.” 

The band starts off with Danko 
leading a moving, mournful version of 
Buddy Holly’s “Raining in My Heart.” 
The group’s sound is big, a tad rough, 
but soulful. Starr and Keltner, often 
joined by Helm (who also plays mando- 
lin), provide a solid rhythmic founda- 
tion. “Don’t worry, I’m not refined like 
Jim,” Starr says to the band. “I just bash 
the fuckers.” 

Next up is Dr. John, whose piano 
solo on “Such a Night” is so tasty it 
causes Walsh to break into a spontane- 
ous moonwalk in his direction. Then 
Walsh steps up to the mike and after a 
few false starts leads the outfit in a 
rousing version of his FM chestnut 
“Rocky Mountain Way” that features 
some inspired guitar interplay between 
Walsh and Lofgren. 

They order a lo-cal lunch (“A lot of 
us are on high-nothing diets,” Starr says 
glumly), and the short break stretches 
into an informal birthday party. Barbara 
Bach drops in with some gifts, including a 
dinosaur kaleidoscope, and works her 
way around the room, making sure ev- 
erybody gets some birthday cake. Rela- 
tives of Preston’s and Lofgren’s also 
drop by. Just as Kelner is singing the 
praises of Starr’s drumming — “The guy 
sold more Ludwigs than anyone,” he 
says — Starr happens by, and Keltner 
tells him that when he played with John 
Lennon in the studio in the Seventies, 
Lennon told Keltner, “You know I only 
have one favorite drummer in the world. 
Bur you'll do.” 

“God bless ’im,” Starr says. Keltner 
tells Starr how extraordinary his drum- 
ming is on a favorite Beatles bootleg of 
his. Starr changes the topic, explaining 
that while moving out of his L.A. house 
recently, he happened upon a big RINGO 
FOR PRESIDENT button. “I haven’r seen 
thar button in years,” Starr says. “I actu- 
ally got a million votes, you know. People 
actually gor their parents to write me in.” 

David Fishof drops by and gives Ringo a 
more recent indication of his popularity. 
Ticket sales, he explains, are generally 
strong, though there are a few soft markets, 
such as Detroit. Starr tells Fishof nor to 
worry, because he’ll go on The Arsenio Hall 
Show the next week and claim that the Pis- 
tons will be opening for him there. 

Walsh then takes the stage and hooks 
up a local radio station over the PA sys- 
tem in time to hear a DJ wish Starr a 
happy birthday and play “No No Song,” 
Starr’s jokey antidrug, antialcohol 1975 
hit. Starr and Walsh stand arm in arm 
center stage and sing loudly along with 
the record. “No, no, no, no, I don’r drink 
anymore,” they sing, “I’m tired of waking 
up on the floor/No thank you please, it 
only makes me sneeze/And then it makes 
it hard to find the door.” 

Soon the band gets back to work, 
something Clemons and particularly 
Lofgren — who are used to Bruce 
Springsteen’s more rigorous rehearsals 


~ seem eager to do. Lofgren kicks 
things off with a strong new rocker he’s 
written, called “Being Angry Is a Full 
Time Job.” Finally, Ringo comes out 
from behind his kit, picks up a pile of 
lyric sheets, puts on his reading glasses 
and leads his All-Starrs in convincing if 
slightly shaky versions of “Photograph” 
and “You’re Sixteen.”” Levon Helm 
takes the band through a rollicking ver- 
sion of the Band’s “Up on Cripple 
Creek,” then Clemons and Preston 
buddy up for Clemons’s “You’re a 
Friend of Mine.” 

Around 7:30, things are winding 
down, and Alan Pariser, a Starr associate, 
places nine new video camcorders in front 
of the stage for each of the musicians so 
thar they can contribute to a documentary 
on the tour. (A major-label deal for a live 
album of the tour was stl! in the works at 
press time, and there’s been discussion of 
a cable special.) 

There’s still a lot of rehearsing to do 
before Dallas, but Starr says he’s confi- 
dent things will work our. Indeed, his 
confidence seems to know no bounds. 
Back in 1981, Starr caused a small stir 
when he told Rottinc Stone, “I’m 
probably the best rock & roll drummer 
on earth.” Looking back ar the end of a 
nearly lost decade, would he like to 
amend his claim? “Yeah, let’s change it,” 
he says, with a laugh. “Take out the 
‘probably, thank you. That was when I 


was feeling insecure.” = 
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THE WEIGHT 
Vocals by Levon Heim 


WILL IT GO ROUND IN 
CIRCLES? 
Vocals by Billy Preston 


ACT NATURALLY 
HONEY DONT 
Vocals by Ringo Starr 


A FRIEND OF MINE 
Vocals by Clarence 


Clemons & Billy Preston 


THE SHAPE IM IN 
Vocals by Rick Danko 


| WANNA BE YOUR MAN 
Vacats by Ringo Starr 
. 4 , 


N ANGRY 


RIGHT PLACE WRONG 


QUARTER 


TIME 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN WAY 


PHOTOGRAPH 


HELP FROM MY FRIENDS 
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MILS LOFGREN 


SULLY PRESTON 
mt KEYEOANIES 


20E WALSH 
mw GUITAR 


LIFE IN THE FAST LANE 
Vocals by Joe Waish 


UP ON CRIPPLE CREEK 
Vocals by Levon Helm 


BOYS 
Vocals by Ringo Starr 


BEIN’' ANGRY 
Vocats by Nils Lofgren 


HIGHT PLACE WRONG 
TiME 
Vocals by Dr. John 


QUARTER TO THREE 
Vocats by Clarence 
Clemons 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN WAY 
Vocals by Joe Walsh 


PHOTOGRAPH 

WITH A LITTLE HELP 
FROM MY FRIENDS 
Vocals by Ringo Starr 
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Australian VHS 


Live in concert from the Greek Theatre, Los Angeles 
Ringo returns with avengeance and a tour-de-force 
band featuring Billy Preston, Dr. John, Joe Walsh, 
Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Nils Lofgren, Jim Keltner 

and Clarence Clemons. 
This video captures the electrifying atmosphere 
at the climax of Ringo Starr and the All-Starr Band's 
first US tour. 
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INGO 
STARR 


Featuring BILLY PRESTON JOE WALSH 


RICK DANKO - LEVON HELM - CLARENCE CLEMONS 
DR. JOHN - NILS LOFGREN - JIM KELTNER.. 


LIVE IN CONCERT FROM THE ye Ss! 
GREEK THEATRE, LOS ANGELES I 


60 minutes of good-time rock'n'roll 
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Victor Baissait’s All-Starr site. 


RaR December8, 1989 


A Supergroup Is Born 


Sax master Clarence Clemons, 
keyboardist Billy Preston, former 
Band members Rick Danko and 
Levon Helm, and guitarists Nils 
Lofgren and Joe Walsh (many of 
whom appeared on Ringo Starr’s 
recent US tour) have formed a 
semi-mythical rock ’n’ roll outfit (a 
la the Traveling Wilburys) called 
“Buck Dollar and the Exact 
Change Band.” 


The semi-supergroup is current- 
ly working on a ‘“‘video album”’ of 
new songs (written by various 
band members) for actor Kevin 
Bacon’s production company, 
Mixedbreed Films, and is simul- 
taneously seeking a record deal. 
The project — loosely themed 
around the band making a “reu- 
nion’’ LP — should be released in 
LP, cassette, CD, and home video 
formats sometime during the fall 
of 1990. 


Incidentally, Helm will ‘‘star”’ as 
Buck Dollar, and the video will fea- 
ture cameo appearances from ac- 
tors Bacon, John Candy, and Harry 
Dean Stanton. 





Northwest Arkansas Times, 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 


Fri., Feb. 10, 1989 


NELL HELM 


Springdale — Nell Helm, 72, of 
Springdale, died Thursday, Feb. 9, 
1989, in Springdale. Born July 11, 
1916, at Marvell, the daughter of 
Wheeler and Addie Dollar Wilson, 
she was a retired employee of Spr- 
ingdale Memoria! Hospital and a 


member of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church in Springdale. 

Survivors are her husband, Dia- 
mond Helm of the home; two sons, 
Levon Helm of Woodstock, N.Y., and 
Wheeler Helm of Irmo, S.C.; two 


daughters, Modena of Prairie 
Grove, and Linda of Ton- 
titown; her stepmother, Agnes 
Wilson of dale; a brother, 
Herbert Wilson of Kenniwick, 
Wash.; seven iidren and 


seven ven great-grandchildren. 
be at 2 p.m. Saturday 


at Sisco Chapel with burial in 
Friendship Cemetery. 


THE LETHBRIDGE HERALD 
Thursday, Deceinber 21/ 1989. 


‘The next time you hear about these, 
guys, Buck Dollar and the Exacl Change 
Band, sit u up ane fake nofe, Clarence 


Clemmons, 


ily Preston, tick Danka, 


Levon Helm, Nils Lofgren and Joe 
Walsh have all follen logether ta play 
under that name. 


Video: Levon as “Buck Dollar” 


ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1989 


Helm plans concert 
to benefit hospice 


SPRINGDALE -—-— Levon 
Helm is taking a break from 
his tour of Japan with Ringo 
Starr to return home today and 
perform a benefit concert for 
the hospice in which his 
mother died. 

The show will begin at 8 
p.m. today in the ballroom of 
the Springdale Holiday Inn. 
The Cate Brothers of Fayette- 
ville and studio musicians will 
provide backup. Tickets are 
$17.50. All proceeds go to 
Friends of Hospice in memory 
of Nell Helm of Springdale, 
Levon’s mother, who died at a 
hospice operated by Washing- 
ton Regional Medical Center 
in Fayetteville. 

Helm, originally from Mar- 
vell (Phillips County) and later 
of Springdale, played drums 
and sang with The Band for 18 
years. Eight of those years, The 
Band toured with Bob Dylan. 
The Band later went solo, with 
Helm singing such classics as 
“The ,Weight,” “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down” 
and “Ophelia.” 

Tickets - for: the show are 
available at Sound Warehouse 
and Choice’s in Fayetteville, 
McKinney Drug in Springdale, 
Freddie’s Pharmacy in Rogers 
and at the door. 

Tickets cannot be ordered 
by telephone and credit cards 
are not.accepted for ticket pur- 
chases. ~ 



















$17.50 





Tickets On sale at 
the following locations 
Sound Warehouse, 
Fayetteville 
Choices at the Mal! 
McKinney Drug : a 
Springdale . ae 
Freddie's Pharmacy a 
Rogers 


LEVON HELM & FRIENDS 
BENEFIT CONCERT 


IN MEMORY OF NELL HELM 
December 6, 8:00 P.M. © Springdale Holiday inn. 
DOORS OPEN 7:00 P.M Proceeds to: Friends of Hospice 








ALBUM RELEASES 


J+ NITTY GRITTY DIRT 
= s ; BAND: Will The Circle Be Un- 
Bice ree Benece we Mrnweones broken Vol. II (Universal 
nan a ‘i 12500) 

pauaarae 2) * ort ae It’s been 17 years in coming, 
: va . but the making of this album is 
well worth the wait. Together for 
23 years, the NGDB—whose own 
music symbolizes a melting pot 
of styles—truly brings it to- 
gether with some of the legends 
of country music, as well as many 
up-and-coming artists of today. 
For Will the Circle be Unbroken 
Vol. IT , such greats as Johnny 
Cash, the Carter Family, Roy 
Acuff, Earl Skruggs, Emmy Lou 
Harris, Bruce Hornsby, the 
Band’s Levon Helm, John Prine, Highway 101’s Paulette Carlson, 
a Jimmy Martin, New Grass Revival, John Denver, Michael Martin Mur- 
manrin munpney . phy, John Hiatt and Rosanne Cash gathered to participate. In all, more 
neviva than 40 celebrity friends formed a circle that encompasses gospel, blues, 
honky-tonk, cajun and traditional folksong. From traditional songs like 
“Life’s Railway to Heaven” with Johnny Cash and the Carter Family, to 
“sealed ia ? . John Hiatt’s and Rosanne Cash’s rendition of “One Step Over the Line” 
nwo rwe Gimcce wie comtimue. a a and Bruce Hornsby’s “The Valley Road,” cut after cut is excellent. No 
: i oh true country music lover could listen to the entire group sing the final 
cut, “Will the Circle be Unbroken,” without getting goose bumps. And 
producer Randy Skruggs’ guitar solo of “Amazing Grace” has to be the 

perfect finale of a perfect album. 
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19.WILL THE CIRCLE BE UNBROKEN 
1 1. LOVIN’ ON THE SIDE (A.P. CARTER / ADDITIONAL LYRICS LAST VERSE 
(JIMMY |BBOTSON, SANDY WALTNER, & PAULETTE CARLSON) JIMMY IBBOTSON) 
LEAD VOCAL: PAULETTE CARLSON LEAD VOCAL (1ST VERSE): JOHNNY CASH 
MANDOLIN & HARMONY VOCAL: JIMMY IBBOTSON LEAD VOCAL (2ND VERSE): ROY ACUFF 
GUITAR & HARMONY VOCAL: JEFF HANNA LEAD VOCAL (SRD VERSE): RICKY SKAGGS 
PIANC: BOB CARPENTER LEAD VOCAL (4TH VERSE): LEVON HELM 


W/EMMYLOU HARRIS 
Drums: JIMMIE FADDEN 

LEAD VOCAL (STH VERSE): JIMMY IBBOTSON, 
MANDOLIN: LEVON HELM 


JEFF HANNA, & BOB CARPENTER 
GUITAR: RANDY SCRUGGS 


HARMONY VOCALS (1ST CHORUS): 
FIDDLE: MARK O’CONNOR THE CARTER FAMILY (JUNE, HELEN, & ANITA) 
DosrRo: JERRY DOUGLAS 


GUITAR: JEFF HANNA 
UPRIGHT BASS: ROY HUSKEY, JR. 


3.WHEN I GET MY REWARDS 


(PAUL KENNERLEY) 


LEAD VOCAL: LEVON HELM 

GUITAR & HARMONY VOCAL: JEFF HANNA 
MANDOLIN & HARMONY VOCAL: JIMMY IBBOTSON 
ACCORDIAN & HARMONY VOCAL: BOB CARPENTER 
DRUMS & HARMONICA: JIMMIE FADDEN 

GUITAR: RANDY SCRUGGS 


FIDDLE: MARK O’CONNOR 
NATIONAL DOBRO: JERRY DOUGLAS 


UPRIGHT BASS: ROY HUSKEY, JR. PIANO: BOB CARPENTER 


Drums: JIMMIE FADDEN 
BANJo: EARL SCRUGGS 
LEAD GUITAR: RANDY SCRUGGS 
FIDDLE: MARK O'CONNOR 
Dosro: JERRY DOUGLAS 
UPRIGHT BASS: ROY HUSKEY, JR. 
BACKGROUND VOCALS: ROY ACUFF, 
CYNTHIA BIEDERMAN, SAM BUSH, 
PAULETTE CARLSON, BOB CARPENTER, 
GRETCHEN CARPENTER, JUNE CARTER CASH, 
JOHNNY CASH, CINDY CASH, JOHN COWAN, 
STEVE DAHL, JOHN DENVER, JIMMIE FADDEN, 
BELA FLECK, PAT FLYNN, RADNEY FOSTER, 
VINCE GILL, JEFF HANNA, MELODY HANNA, 
JOHN HIATT, CHRIS HILLMAN, 
BRUCE HORNSBY, JIMMY IBBOTSON, 
HELEN CARTER JONES, DAVID JONES, 
PETE “OSWALD” KIRBY, BILL LLOYD, 
JIMMY MARTIN, MICHAEL MARTIN MURPHEY, 
ROGER MCGUINN, TRACY NELSON, 
: ROBERT OERMANN, BRAD PARKER, 
, ISBN #1-56202-826x DON SCHLITZ, EARL SCRUGGS, 
A hit-filled GARY SCRUGGS, RANDY SCRUGGS, 
inside look at the | 
32621 


making of a classic! 


STEVE SCRUGGS, LYNN SHULTS, 

MARTY STUART, WENDY WALDMAN, 

STEVE WARINER, BUCK WHITE, CHERYL WHITE, 
SHARON WHITE, BOBBIE WHITE 


CS Wap dD 
THe Circie Be 
CUNBROKEN 


00023 


! AVAL The Circle Be Unbroken,” recorded in 1971, sold millions 
of copies. Hailed as “the album of the year,” WILL THE CIR- 
CLE BE UNBROKEN VOL. II is the superstar sequel. Once again, The 
Se Dirt Band assembled an all-star, all-American cast to lend 
a hand and raise a voice in tribute to the roots and traditions of coun- 
pa ss jane ne I try music—the “music of the people.” 
~ : WILL THE CIRCLE BE UNBROKEN VOL. II: THE MAKING OF 
tehft- / ; THE ALBUM is an entertaining and personal look at a classic. You'll 
wil see and hear sixteen songs in their entirety, filmed right as they were 
being recorded! It’ a collector's dream—a video time-capsule of great 
American music. 
Songs and special guests (in order of appearance) 
Eussylos Harris The Valley Road Bruce Hornsby, Bernie Leadon 
te’ if Don't You Hear Jerusalen Moan New Grass Revival 
Lost River Michael Martin Murphey, 
John McEuen 
Riding Alone Emmylou Harris, Chet Atkins 
You Ain't Going Nowhere Roger McGuinn, Chris Hillman 
Sittin’ On Top Of The World Jimmy Martin, Vassar Clements, 
Bela Fleck 
When I Get My Reward Levon Helm 
Little Mountain Church House Ricky Skaggs, Buck White, 
Bela Fleck 
Lovin’ On The Side Paulette Carlson, Levon Helm 
Grandpa Was A Carpenter John Prine 
One Step Over The Line Rosanne Cash, John Hiatt 
And So It Goes John Denver 
The Old Crossroad Jimmy Martin, Ricky Skaggs 
Lifes Railway To Heaven Johnny Cash, The Carter Family, 
_ Earl Scruggs s 
Jebnny Cash Chet Atkins Will The Circle Be Unbroken Roy Acuff 
FEATURING: Amazing Grace Randy Scruggs 


THE NITTY GRITTY DIRT BAND AND FRIENDS z*- =<4@ior— 
Featuring: The Nitty Gritty Dirt Band 
With: Randy Scruggs; Roy Huskey Jr; 
Jerry Douglas and Mark O'Connor — 
RO i 


nne Cash. ACME Pictures, Inc. Nashville, TW 3721 
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Levon Helm (left) jokes with Nitty Gritty Dirt Band's Jeff Hanna during recording. 
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The superstar-studded inside look at the CMA 
‘Album of the Year” and Grammy Award winner! 
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Meet the McDermott brothers. 
They had their plans, their dreams, and each other... 


until something unexpected happened. 


Ghd Brew 2 
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KATHERINE WENNING cot MILTON JUSTICE 
am DALY eDEREK GSO "7 MONTEMERRICK eee  LEEGRANT 


RasTRICTED [SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON RAND | A FILM FROM 
R Wmped 1) Rt gums S ACCOMPANTING HEMDALE 
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i HO is great for the McDermott brothers. They're the uncrowned 
princes of their home town; young and handsome, with more good times 
than they can handle. And they have a dream: to take over McDermott'’s 
Famous Chicken when their dad retires and make it an even more success- 
ful restaurant than it already is—a dream that's shattered when he sells 
McDermott’ without telling them. Their futures suddenly uncertain, each 
is forced to choose a new life. Brian (TIM QUILL), furious at his father and 
disillusioned by his affair with the mayor-elect (STOCKARD CHANNING), 
moves out and takes a job working for a longtime rival. Kit (DERMOT 
MULRONEY) dedicates himself to training for an upcoming marathon and 
falls hopelessly in love with his running partner, Beverly (DAPHNE ZUNIGA), 
who happens to be engaged to someone else. The youngest, Duncan (SEAN 
ASTIN), concentrates mostly on losing his virginity. It's a season of changes, 
triumphs and disappointments for the , who learn that the only thing 
stranger than love is brotherhood, and ti-at growing up doesn't mean the 
end of staying together. Academy Awarg@-winner Lee Grant directed this 
funny and heartwarming film 


Key Selling Points: 
* Follows national theatrical release. a FRMTROM 
e Stars Tim Quill (Hamburger Hill), H 

Sean Astin (The Goonies), 

Dermot Mulroney (Sunset), 

Stockard Channing (Grease), 

Daphne Zuniga (Spaceballs), 

and Melinda Dillon (Harry and 

the Hendersons, Absence of Malice). | 
e Directed by Academy Award-winner Lee Grant. B@ 


« Warm, funny story—pertfect for every viewer. 
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. The More Things 


Change—Paul Cotton 
(Richard Feldman/Peter Beckett) 
Irving Music, Inc., on behalf of 
itself and Long Range Music 
(BM1/Orca Songs (ASCAP)/ 
Pennystamp Music (BMI) 
Produced by Richard Feldman 


. Kit’s Theme— Kevin Savigar 


(Richard Feldman/Peter Beckett) 
Irving Music, Inc., on behalf of 
itself and Long Range Music 
(BM}/Orca Songs (ASCAP)/ 
Pennystamp Music (BMI) 
Produced by Richard Feldman 


. Lean On Me—Levon Helm 


(Bill Withers) 
Interior Music Corp. (BMI) 
Produced by Levon Helm 


. Hotel Buick—Levon Helm 


(Tim Drummond/Lonnie Mack/ 
Stan Szclest) 

Barn Yard Music (BMI)/ 
Damheel Music (BMI) 

Produced by Levon Helm 


. Big Love In A Small 


Town—Levon Helm 
(Stan Szelest/Levon Helm/ 
Paul Branin/Jim Weider/ 
Randall Ciarlante/Frank 
Campbell/James Fullin) 
Mr. Big Music Inc. (BMD)/ 
Damheel Music (BMI) 
Produced by Levon Helm 


SEAN STOCKARD MELINDA LEVIN DERMOT TM GAPE 
AST GAG TALON FELM MULRONEY GUL” NGA 


STAYING 
TOGETHER 


THE HARTFORD COURANT: Friday, November 10, 1989 


Plodding, dull ‘Staying Together’ falls apart 


Hemdale Film Corp. 
tin and Tim Quill play three 


“Staying Together’’ isn’t 
eally about =_see other than 


OFRTE Gel NeAGE |S 


her bright, savvy, sexy Nancy Train- 
er promptly disappears after a high- 
ly embarrassing scene in which she 
tries to carry on a telephone conver- 
sation while Brain has his way with 
her. The same is true of Dinah Man- 
off, whose role as the McDermott 
Chicken waitress is as skimpy as the 
outfit she wears in her big scene with 
young Astin (both the smallness of 
the part and the sexiness of her cos- 
tume are a little disconcerting, con- 
sidering she is Grant’s daughter). As 
the divided young woman who still 
loves Kit and lusts for him, even 
during her engagement, Daphne 
Zuniga is as boring as she is in most 
of her other roles. How does she get 
so much work? 

Levon Helm, formerly of the 
Band, makes one of his good-ole-boy 
appearances as the owner of a drug- 
store who takes on Kit as a clerk, and 
he also, oddly enough, plays in a 
country band at a local gin mill. At 
one point, he calls up the McDermott 
mom, who he once was sweet on, to 
do a tune. When Dillon feebly croaks 
out “While We're Young,” it’s sup- 
posed to be magical, heart-breaking. 
But you just want to call out “next” 
and get on to another audition. 


O° UN De TARVA Guk 


John Daly and Derek Gibson Present.. 


Glaying logethor 


. While We’re 
Young—Melinda Dillon 
(Bill Engvick/Morty Palitz/ 
Alec Wilder) 

Ludlow Music Inc. (BMI)/ 
Regent Music Corp. (BMI) 
Produced by Brooks Arthur 


. Main Title Theme 

. Rest In Peace 

. Staying Together 

. Brian’s Decision/ 
Brian Leaves Home 

. Marathon 

. Off To Vacation-land 


. We Have All Night 
Selections 7-13 Composed, 


4 
} 
& 
| 


8122-70938- 


Arranged and Conducted by Mil 


Goodman, and Published by 
Damhecl Music (BM]) 
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®1989 Stamp, Inc. 
©1989 Hemdale Film Corporation 
All rights reserved. 


Manufactured and Markered by Rhino Records Inc. 
2225 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90404 
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TOM HUNTER 
Vice President 
Music Programming 
1775 Broadway 
New York,NY 10019 
MUSIC TELEVISION ~ 


(212) 713-6859 
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. and Washburn 


“.,, On stage or in the studio, 
Washburn’s got the sound!” 


= ! 
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“BEHIND THE SCENES: THE MAKING OF RATTLE & HUM*: This program highlights the great moments 





from the film directed by Phil Joanou entitled “U2 Rattle And Hum*. Narrated by Robbie Robertson, “THE 
MAKING OF RATTLE & HUM" takes a behind-the-scenes look with special interview footage with the band 
and much more. Selections: “I Still Haven't Found (What I'm Looking For)", “Ange! Of Harlem’, “Desire”, 
and “When Love Comes To Town”..."BON JOVI SUNDAY’; All day Sunday, MTV talks with BON JOVI, with 
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oe wy Ae ra GREENPEACE 
SBEZ4 ‘ RAINBOW WARRIORS 
The artists, their record companies and pablishers, uwen s + s0m~ coucas 
Gelten Recerts and WEA Manslacturing end Destretutian 


Photography: Dick Zimmerman 


Canada 


Washbum Intemational 230) Lex 
Boosey & Hawke 


Segment 1 - 
20:32 


LOCAL BREAK 


Segment 2 - 
14:20 


LOCAL BREAK 


Segment 3 - 
14:09 


Canada Lid 


ington Drive, Bulfalo Grove, IL 60089-6940. 342-541-350) 
279 Yorkland Blvd., Willowdale, Ontario, Canada M211S7 What A Great Guitar Should Be 
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9540 Wastvagton Boulevard + Culver Cay, Califormue 90232: 1985 « (2137 204-5000 


OFF THE RECORD SPECIAL - ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


Show 689-11 for broadcast the week of March 6, 1989 


incue: “Westwood One presents...” 


Content: “Rainy Day Women" “Testimony” 
“Blowin In The Wind" “The Weight” 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down” 


"Cripple Creek" 


130 - U.S. Army :60 - Teledisc 
730 - Budweiser 


"..Westwood One Radio Network.” 


Commercial: 


Outcue: 


Incue: “I'm Mary Turner..." 


Content: "Somewhere Down On Crazy River" 
“American Roulette” 
"Stage Fright" 


130 - Budweiser :30 - Flintstones Vitamins 
730 - U.S. Army :30 - Duration 


"..Westwood One Radio Network.” 


Commercials: 


Outcue: 


Incue: “I'm just on a bit of a roll..." 


Content: "Hell's Half Acre” 
"Life is A Carnival” 
"Sweet Fire Of Love" 


30 - U.S. Army :60 - Teledisc 
130 - Budweiser 


*..Westwood One Radio Network.” 


Commercials: 


Outcue: 


Incue: “I'm Mary Turner...” 


Content: "Rag, Mama, Rag” 
"Showdown At Bg Sky” 


Outcue: “Executive Producer, Norm Pattiz.” 


TOTAL SEGMENT TIMES - 57:06 3 LOCAL BREAKS 


YF THERE IS 1 PROMO AT THE END OF SEGMENT/SIDE FOUR % 


ae donating all royalties and proceeds from the sale 


AND THE RANGE 


WASHBURN 


of the compelatan album Raintow Warriors ta Greenpeace 
fot its contineed efforts an bedall of the ervironment 


Advertiting space and some or all production costs have 


Qeon donsted by this publication 


MAATIN STEPHENSON 
AND THE DAINTEES 


SADE 

JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
DIRE STRAITS 

LITTLE STEVEN 

THE SILENCERS 

HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 

ROBBIE ROBERTSON 

LOU REED 


reten Cages 
REO RAN wee 
Preteced bey Oeve! Larene 
ond Paver Gnbowt 
BRUCE HORNSEY AND 
thet RAWSE 
i00* OUT Avr moOWw 
Poodeced by Met Ooternes 
ard Rosew Merraby 
201 TARA 
YOURE THE YORE 
Pradecnd by Mewes Fiauer 
Tret WATERBOVS 
TE HOLE OF THE MOON 
Pradeced by Moke Soot 
GASIA ( LES AWAY 


10 MARTIN STEPHENSON 


Ared THe DAINTERS 


1) MOTHOUSE LOWERS 


HARD MANY me 
Preaxee by 
Werhaune Planers 
ard Mab Gernte 
ORR ROSERTSON 
SOME WHERE OOM ME 
Crary aren 
Preccee ty Daree \arens 
04 Robe Ryberiees 
SADE) | WiLL aE YOUR 
FRO 
Prodsced by Motes Mite 


WUEY Lewis 
AND THE NEWS 


Make Then Heard 
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RYUICHI SAKAM 


(Remix) 
2 9. APILEOF TIME & 26 
ROMANCE 2411. CHINSAGU No 
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See booklet for further 


Maria McKee - Country, Gospel & Rock & Roll 


For six years and two 


albums, Maria McKee | 


was the driving force 
behind the Californian 
band Lone Justice. 
Then Lone Justice 
amicably split and 
McKee embarked on a 
solo-career, with a 
self-titled LP on 
Geffen as the first 
result. 


S ongwriter, vocalist and guita- 
rist Maria McKee signed to 
Geffen Records in 1983. Two years 
later Lone Justice’s _ self-titled 
debut album was released and 
heralded by rave reviews. Barely a 
year later its follow-up, Shelter, 
saw light. 

In retrospect McKee is not hap- 
py with the album. ‘‘The writing 
on that album was a bit forced. [ 
was afraid I could not live up to 
people’s expectations, 

Shelter proved to be Lone 
Justice’s last album. “‘I just wan- 


ted to start again. Lone Justice had 
developed into something I had no 
control over and did not unders- 
tand. 

Consequently McKee, also the 
composer of Feargal Sharkey’s late 
"85 hit A Good Heart, relocated to 
New York for a year to write and 
demo her first self-titled solo 
album. 

McKee wrote nine of the Il 
tracks. On Nobody's Child she col- 








laborated with Robbie Robertson 


and Has He Got A Friend For Me 
was written by Richard Thomp- 
son. McKee’s songs have touches 
of country, gospel and rock & roll 





with exceptionally powerful lyrics. 

Maria McKee was produced by 
Mitchell Froom (Crowded House, 
Los Lobos, Richard Thompson, 
Tim Finn) and recorded at A&M 
Studios, Sunset Sound Factory 
and Ocean Way Studios in 
Hollywood; Westside Studio, Lon- 
don and STS in Dublin. 

McKee has continued her col- 
laboration with former Lone 
Justice keyboard player Bruce 
Brody. Maria McKee features fur- 
ther musical contributions by, 
among others, Richard Thompson 
(Fairport Convention), Shane Fon- 
tayne (Lone Justice) and James 
Ralston’ (Del Fuegos) on guitar, 
Tony Levin (King Crimson) on 
bass, Jim Keltner (Richard 
Thompson, John Hiatt's "Bring 
The Family’ LP) on drums and 
Steven Wickham (Waterboys) on 
fiddle. 

McKee has just finished a Euro- 
pean promo-tour during which she 
performed several showcases with 
Bruce Brody. The European tour 
scheduled for September will have 
the same minimalist line-up, which 
only seems to enhance McKee’s 
compositions and vocals, 
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10. ROMANCE MUSIC BY STEPHEN FOSTER, WORDS BY 
YORIKO GANEKO, MISAKO KOJA & KAZUMI TAMAKI, 
THE NEO GEO ENSEMBLE ARE: SLY DUNBAR/DRUMS, 
SONG-WON PARK/KAYAGUM & VOCAL, PANDIT DINESH/ 
TABLA, EDDIE MARTINEZ/GUITAR, ROBBIE ROBERTSON/ 
GUITAR, YORIKO GANEKO/SANSHIN & VOCAL/MISAKO 
KOJA/SANSHIN & VOCAL, KAZUMI TAMAKI/SANSHIN & 
VOCAL, STRINGS SECTION LED BY SHAM GUIBBORY, 
RYUICHI SAKAMOTO/KEYBOARDS 
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